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PREFACE. 


The  study  or  American  Hittory  in  general,  and  o(  Indian  liittory  in  particular,  has  lone 
been  the  favorite  employmeul  of  many  o(  my  liouri ;  I  cannot  say  "  leisure  hourt,"  for  such 
are  unltuown  lo  mej  but  time  amidst  a  variety  of  rarci  and  business,  and  before  and  after 
"  business  liours."  My  first  publication  upon  the  subject  of  the  Indians  was  an  edition  of 
Church's  Hisiury  of  Philip's  VVnr,  a  duodecimo,  with  notes  and  an  appendix.  This  was  in 
the  summer  of  \8i6;  and,  in  I8!27,  it  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  issued  in  a  second 
edition,  tlie  copyright  of  which,  not  long  aAcr,  passed  out  of  my  hands,  and  the  number  of 
editions  since  issued  is  unknown  lo  mu ;  but,  about  two  years  since,  one  of  the  proprieton 
told  me  they  amounted  to  some  thirty  or  forty }  yet  " second  edition"  is  continued  in  tne  title- 
page  to  this  day.  in  this  republicaiiun  i  intimated  my  design  of  a  work  upon  Imdiah  Bi- 
ooRArHY^  and  in  1832,  a  small  duo<lecimo  of  348  pages,  bearing  that  title,  was  published. 
In  that  edition,  the  chiels  and  others  noticed  were  arraugeu  alphabetically.  In  1833,  a  ucond 
edition  was  issued,  with  Tuk  Book  or  thk  Indians  superadded  to  the  title.  The  volume 
now  contained  three  times  as  much  as  before,  and  yet  my  materials  were  scarcely  half  ex- 
hausted. It  was  in  octavo,  and  under  an  entirely  new  arrangement,  namely,  in  Moks  and 
chapters ;  each  book  being  paged  by  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  new  matter  at  some 
future  time.  This  arrangement  was  continued  through  all  the  editions  to  the  present.  A 
titird  edition,*  also  considerably  enlarged,  was  published  in  1834,  which  extended  to  M8 
pages,  108  more  than  tlie  second.  The  same  year  produced  a  fourth,  with  a  few  corrections, 
but  witliout  altering  the  rnim^r  0/°  (/le  edition  in  the  title-page.  A  j(/<A,  which  stands  num- 
bered as  the  fourth,  appeared  in  1835,  with  the  addition  of  a  catalogue  of  all  the  principal 
Indian  tribes,  arranged  alphabetically.  I'his  was  drawn,  at  great  expense  of  time,  from  an 
incredible  number  ol  sources.  The  second  edition  had  been  stereotyped,  to  the  original  cost 
of  which  great  expense  had  been  added  in  corrections  and  additions,  considerably  exceediog 
the  profits  which  had  accrued,  and  I  was  now  beginning  to  console  myself  that  very  little,  if 
any  thing,  more  would  be  required  by  way  of  additions  or  corrections,  and  that  I  should 
soon  beein  to  derive  some  small  advantage  from  it,  as  it  had  been  tolerably  well  re- 
ceived; but  I  found  I  had  "reckoned  without  my  host;"  for,  on  the  night  of  llw  30lb  of 
September,  1839,  the  whole  was  consumed  by  fire.  This  was  quite  discouraciDK'  However, 
I  soon  determined  to  stereotype  it  anew.  Thus  taking  advantage  of  what  I  baiTconsidered  a 
great  misfortune,  I  began  to  revise  the  whole  throughout.  Parts  were  rewritten,  and  addi- 
tions made  in  almost  every  page,  and  the  page  itself  was  enlarged,  akhough  one  of  the  pagei 
of  the  former  editions  contained  as  much  reading  as  two  octavo  pases  in  the  common  tvpe. 
Besides  this  enlargement  of  the  pages,  their  number  was  extenaed  to  tix  hundred.  Such 
were  tlie  preparations  for  the  tixth  (though  printed  as  the  filUi)  edition,  an  impression  of 
which  was  issued  in  1836.  Th^  next  year  produced  a  >t>:enlh.  This  was  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  excepting  a  few  important  corrections.  I  come  now  to  the  eighth  and  present 
edition,  which  has  received  very  important  enlargements  in  the  three  last  books,  tunountine  to 
more  than  one  hundred  pagei ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  note,  that  all  after  pag'?:*  143  of 
Book  III.,  96  of  Book  IV.,l68  of  Book  V.,  are  additions  to  what  has  been  beforr  Published. 
And  the  catalogue  of  the  tribes  has  been  enlarged  to  more  than  twice  its  oiig"  .t!  rmouul. 
It  is  now  submitted  with  all  its  imperfections;  and,  although  I  hope  lo  multiply  itm  •>umber 
of  editions,  I  have  no  intention  of  iurlher  enlarging  the  work. 

This  edition  has  been  delayed  many  months  in  consequence  of  a  hope  I  had  entertained  of 
living  to  be  assured  that  the  Florida  war  was  at  an  end.  That  time  may  now  be  considered 
to  have  arrived.  On  the  events  of  that  war,  as  will  be  seen,  I  have  been  full  and  particular ; 
and,  if  events  of  importance  have  escaped  me,  it  was  not  because  I  had  not  usea  great  ex- 
ertions to  possess  myself  of  them.  If,  nowever,  a  doubt  should  be  raised  upon  this  head,  I 
would  refer  the  skeptical  reader  to  a  document  published  by  order  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  itt 
1840,  purporting  to  be  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  "  showing  the  massacres  committed 
and  the  property  destroyed  by  the  hostile  Indians  in  Florida  "  since  1835,  where  a  comparison 
may  be  made  between  what  I  have  published,  and  the  amount  of  information  in  the  possession 
of  the  war  department. 

The  history  of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  Cherokees  has  been  an  important  addition 
to  this  edition ;  and,  whatever  judgments  may  be  pronr-inced  upon  it  by  the  present  genera- 
tion, I  shall  remain  silent,  under  the  consciousness  that  I  have  done  no  injustice  to  the  parties 
concerned.  I  have  been  an  observer  through  the  whole  course  of  it,  auid  registered  events  at 
they  passed.  I  have  not  used  a  dirk  in  the  dark,  but  the  broadsword  in  open  day,  with  fair 
warning  to  the  adversary.    "  Let  those  who  undertake  prepare  to  undergo." 

*  Ai  the  word  iditioK  in  the  title-pue  of  a  book  iiow>a.days  may  mean  anv  thinf  or  nothinf,  whea 

a  number  stands  before  it,  I  will  just  obterve  that  my  first  edition  consisted  or  I,SOO  copies,  the  i ' 

of  9,000,  the  third  of  590,  the  fourth,  flftb,  and  sixth  of  1,000  each,  and  the  seventh  of  900. 
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ALPHABETICAL    ENUMERATION 

or 

THE   INDIAN  TRIBES  AND  NATIONS. 


An  attempt  is  made,  in  the  following  Table,  to  locate  the  varioiu  bands 
of  Aborigines,  nncient  and  modern,  and  to  convey  the  best  inforoMtion 
respecting  their  nuiiibuni  our  multifarious  sources  will  warrant.  Mod- 
ern writers  have  been,  for  several  years,  endeavoring  to  divide  North 
America  into  certain  districts,  each  of  which  should  include  all  the  In- 
dians speaking  the  same,  or  dialects  of  the  same,  lanouage ;  but  whoever 
hus  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject,  must  undoubMNy  have  been  con- 
vinced that  it  can  never  be  done  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Thia  has 
been  undertaken  in  reference  to  an  approximation  of  the  great  quetrtion 
of  ttie  origin  of  this  people,  firom  a  comparison  of  the  various  languagea 
used  amons  them.  An  unwritten  language  is  easily  varied,  and  there 
can  be  no  burrier  to  innovation.  A  continual  intermixing  of  tribes  has 
gone  on  from  the  period  of  their  origin  to  the  present  time,  judging  fh>m 
what  we  have  daily  seen ;  and  when  any  two  tribes  unite,  speaking  dif- 
ferent languagees  or  dialects  of  the  same,  a  new  dialect  is  produced  by 
such  amalgamation.  Hence  the  accumulation  of  vocabularies  would  be 
like  the  pursuit  of  an  infinite  series  in  mathematics;  with  this  difference, 
however  —  in  the  one  we  recede  from  the  object  in  pursuit,  while  in  the 
other  we  approach  it  But  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  dispar- 
agingly of  this  attempt  at  classification ;  for,  if  it  be  unimportant  in  the 
main  design,  it  will  be  of  considerable  service  ^o  the  stunent  in  Indian 
history  on  other  accounts.  Thus,  the  Uehut  are  said  to  speak  a  primitive 
language,  and  they  were  districted  in  a  small  territory  soutn  of  the  Chero- 
kees;  but,  some  200  years  ago, — if  they  then  existed  as  a  tribe^  and  their 
tradition  be  true,  —  they  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  one  of  the  great 
lakes.  And  they  are  said  to  lie  descended  from  the  Snawanees  by  some 
of  themselves.  We  know  an  important  community  of  them  is  s|ill  in 
existence,  in  Florida.  Have  they  created  a  new  language  in  the  course 
of  their  wanderiiigs  ?  or  have  those  from  whom  they  separated  done  so  ? 
Such  are  the'difnculties  we  meet  with  at  every  step  of  a  classification. 
But  a  dissertutktn  upon  these  matters  cannot  now  be  attempted. 

In  the  following  analysis,  the  named  of  the  tribes  have  been  generally  given 
in  the  singuliu-  number,  for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  and  the  word  inmanf, 
after  such  names,  is  omit^  fh>in  the  same  cause.    Few  abbreviationa 

'  have,  been  used:  —  W.  R.,  vrnat  qfthe  Rocky  Mpuntaitu;  m.,  mtfet;  r., 
river ;  1.,  lake ;  and  perhaps  a  few  othera.  In  some  instances,  reference 
is  made  to  the  body  of  the  wotk,  where  a  more  extended  account  of  a 
tribe  is  to  be  found.    Such  references  ate  to  the  Book  and  Page,  the  suiiB 

as  in  the  Index.  ^ 

) 

% 

Abekas,  probably  Mutkogees,  under  the  French  at  Toldbeckbee  in  1750. 
Abenakies,  over  Maine  till  1754,  then  went  to  Canada;  200  in  1689;^  ISO  In  1760. 
Absoroka,  (Minetare,)  S.  branch  Tellowstone ;  lat.  46°,  Ion.  105«;  45,000  in  1834 
AccoKESAw,  W.  aide  Colorado,  about  200  m.  S.  W.  Nacogdoohea. 
AcoMAK,  one  of  the  six  tribes  in  Virginia  wheii  aettled  by  the  English  in  1607. 
Adaize,  4  m.  fVom  Nachitochea,  on  Lake  Maedon ;  40  men  in  1805. 
Adirokdaxs,  (Algonkin,)  along  the  N.  shore  St.  Lawrence ;  100  in  1786. 
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ArrAOODLA,  ■mall  oltn  in  1783,  on  MiMiuippl  r.,  8  m.  above  Point  Conpi. 
AoAWOM,  (WampuifMga,)  at  Sandwich,  Maaa. ;  olhcri  at  Ipawich.    ii.  46. 
Ahwahawat,  (MineUre,)  8.  W.  Miaaouri  1890,  3  m.  above  Mandana;  SIOO  in  1806. 
Ajoobi,  8.  of  tbe  MiaM>uri,  and  N.  of  the  Padouaaa;  1,100  In  1760. 
Alahiak,  (Fall,)  head  branohea  8.  fork  Baakaahawan ;  HfiOO  in  1804. 
Aloonkir,  over  Canada;  iVoni  low  down  the  8t.  Lawrence  to  Lake  of  the  Wooda. 
Aliataw,  three  tribea  in  1806  among  the  Rooky  Mountaina,  on  heada  Platte. 
Alichb,  near  Naoogdochea  in  ISOS,  tlion  nearly  extinct;  apoke  Caddo. 
Allakawbah,  (Paunch,)  both  aidra  Ycllowatone,  heada  Big  Horn  r. ;  9,300  in  1806. 
Alliiama,  formerly  on  that  r.,  but  removed  to  Red  River  in  1704. 
Amai'iiT(I|  (Alfonkina,)  once  on  Ht.  Lawrence ;  500  in  1760. 
ANAiAouNTAKooK,  (Abenaki.)  on  aourcei  Androacoggin,  in  Maine,     iii.  136, 168. 
Aroaitks,  onco  on  8.  ihore  Lake  Erie,  S.  W.  Benecaa,  who  deatroyed  them  in  1679. 
ApAOHri,  (Lapane,)  between  Rio  del  Norte  and  aourcea  of  Nuacea  r. ;  3,500  in  1817. 
APALAcHicotA,  once  on  tliat  r.  in  W.  Florida  ;  removed,  to  Red  River  in  1704. 
AppALoutA,  aboriginal  in  the  country  of  their  name;  but  40  men  in  1806. 
A^UANi/icHioNi,  tne  name  by  which  the  Iroquoia  knew  themaclvea.     v.  3,  dec. 
Ahapahar,  8.  aide  main  Canada  River;  4.000  in  1830,  on  Kaniaa  River. 
AkkOvciiKtvoiii,  or  Marachite,  (Abenaki,)  on  River  St.  Johna,  New  Brunawick. 
Ahrkhamuse,  on  St.  Antonio  River,  near  ita  mouth,  in  Texaa;  ISO  in  1818. 
AasiNNABoiif,  (Sioux,)  botw.  Anainn.  and  Miaaouri  r. ;  1,000  on  Ottawa  r.  in  1830. 
AtbNai,  in  a  village  with  the  Faculli  in  1836,  weat  of  the  Rocky  Mountaina. 
Atrapaicow,  about  the  ahorea  of  the  great  lake  of  their  name. 
Atrai,  next  8.  of  the  Athapoacow,  about  lat.  67"  N. 
Attacapas,  in  a  diatriot  of  their  name  in  Louiaiana ;  but  60  men  in  1806. 
Attapulgas,  (Seminolea,)  on  Little  r.,  a  branch  of  Oloklikana,  1890,and  990  aoula. 
Attikamiouks.  in  N.  of  Canada,  deatroyed  by  peatilence  in  1670. 
Avcosiico,  (Aoenaki,)  between  the  Saco  and  Androacoggin  River,    ii.  48 ;  iii.  03. 
AuoHiiuAOA,  on  E.  branch  Suaquehannah  River;  150  in  1768 ;  ainoe  extinct. 
AvAUAii,  40  leaguea  up  the  Dea  Moinei,  S.  E.  aide ;  800  in  1805. 
AruTAMt,  8,000  in  1896,  8.  Vi.  the  Miaaouri,  near  the  Rocky  Mountaina. 

Bataooola,  W.  bank  Misiiaaippi,  oppoaite  the  Colipaaa;  important  in  1®)9. 
Bedibi,  on  Trinity  River,  La.,  about  60  m.  8.  of  Naoogdochea;  100  in  1805. 
Bio-DBViLi,  (Yonktona^  9,600  in  1836;  about  the  heada  of  Red  River. 
BiLoxi,  at  Biloxi,  Gulf  Mex.,  1699 ;  a  few  on  Red  r.,  1804,  where  they  had  removed. 
Blackfbbt,  aourcea  Miaaouri ;  30,000  in  1B34  ;  nearlv  deatroyed  b^  amall-pox,  1838. 
Blahchk,  (Bearded,  or  White,)  upper  S.  branchea  or  the  Miaaouri. 
Blue-hud,  W.,  and  in  the  vicinity,  of  the  Rocky  Mountaina. 
Brotherton,  near  Oneida  Lake;  compoaed  of  varioua  tribea;  350  in  1836. 

Caddo,  on  Red  River  in  1717,  powerful;  on  Sodo  Bay  in  1800;  in  1804, 100  men. 
Gadodache,  (Nacogdochet,)  on  Angelina  r.,  100  m.  above  the  Neohex;  60  in  1890. 
Caiwa*,  or  Kaiwa,  on  main  Canada  River,  and  8.  of  it  in  1830. 
Calaithocle,  N.  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  the  Chillatea;  900  in  1890. 
Calli^ix,  coaat  of  the  Pacific,  40  m.  N.  Columbia  River;  1,900  in  1890. 
Camancres,  (Shoahone,)  warlike  and  numeroua;  in  interior  of  Texaa. 
Can ARsxE,  on  Long  laland,  N.  Y.,  in  1610,  from  the  W.  end  to  Jamaica. 
Cahcbi,  (Kanaaa,)  1805,  from  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  over  Grand  r.,  toward  Vera  Cruz. 
Canibas,  (Abenaki,)  numeroua  in  1607,  and  ailer;  on  both  Bidea  Kennebeck  River. 
Cararkoua,  on  peninsula  of  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  Louiaiana;  1,500  in  1805. 
Caree,  on  the  coaat  between  the  Nuacea  and  Rio  del  Noi^te ;  9,600  in  1817. 
'Carrierb,  (Nateotetains,)  a  name  given  the  nativea  of  N.  Caledonia  by  tradera. 
Cabtaraita,  between  aources  Padouca  fork  and  Yellowatone :  5,000  in  1805. 
Cataka,  between  N.  and  8.  forka  of  Chien  River;  about  3,(M)0  iti  1804. 
Catawba,  till  late,  on  their  river  in  S.  Carolina;  1,500  in  1743,  and  450  in  1764. 
CATRLAcnHDPB,  ou  main  shore  Columbia  River,  8.  W.  Wappatoo  i. ;  450  in  1890. 
Catrlakahikit,  at  the  rapida  of  the  Columbia,  160  m.  up;  900  in  1890. 
Cathlakanapb,  80  m.  up  Columbia  River ;  about  700  in  1890. 
Cathlamat,  on  the  Pacific,  30  m.  S.  mouth  of  Columbia  River;  600  in  1890. 
CATHLARAMBifAMEH,  on  an  island  in  moutli  of  Wallaumut  River;  400  in  1890.  ^' 
CATHLANAqulAR,  (Wappatoo,)  8.  W.  aide  Wappatoo  Island ;  400  in  1890. 
CAtHLAPOoTLE,  ou  Columbia  River,  oppoaite  the  Cathlakamapa ;  1,100  in  1890. 
Cathlapoova*  500  in  1890,  on  the  Wallaumut  River,  60  m.  from  ita  mouth. 
Cathlabko,  900  in  1890,  on  Columbia  River,  oppoaite  the  Chippanchikchika. 
Cathlathla,  900  in  1890,  on  Columbia  River,  oppoaite  the  Cathlakahikita. 
Cathlath,  500  in  1890,  on  the  Wallaumut  River,  60  m.  fi-om  ita  mouth. 
Cattahahaw,  between  the  Soakaahawan  and  Miaaouri  RiVera,  in  1806. 
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OAOaHRiWAO*,  pUoM  wheiv  Chrittiitna  livrd  wcrr  lo  enllrd.    v.  I1>V 
Chaotoo,  on  Red  River;  in  1800,  but  100;  indigi^nnu*  of  that  plaoe,  it  it  Mid. 
Onaooaroiii.  the  French  lo  called  the  8haw*neM>;  (Chowanif) 
Cmiiobb,  (Cherokeea,)  00  to  80  m.  S.  of  them ;  called  alao  Mid.  Settlemeiit,  17W. 
Chbhaws,  aiiiall  tribi>  on  Flint  River,  deatroyed  by  Oeorvia  militia  in  1817. 
Chbpbvan,  claim  from  Iat.<i0<>lo6!l»,  Ion.  Ili0«  to  llOo  W.-,  7,fi00  in  1819. 
Chbroebb,  in  Oeorgia,  B.  Carolina,  out.,  till  1836;  then  forced  beyond  the  MiniN. 
CHBaiiTALowA,  (Seminolea,)  S80  in  l«'Jl),  W.  aide  ChatUhoochee. 
Chibn,  (Dog,)  near  the  aourcea  Chien  River;  300  in  180&:  900  in  1890. 
Chihbblbbih,  40  m.  N.  of  Columbia  River;  1,400  in  1890. 
Chikaiaw,  between  hcada  of  Mobile  River  in  1780;  onco  10,000;  now  in  ArkanaM. 
Chippamciiikchik*!.  60  in  IH90,  N.  aide  Columbia  River,  990  m.  from  ita  mouth. 
Chikaiiomihi,  on  Malapony  River,  Va.,  in  IflOl ;  but  3  or  4  in  I7SK);  now  extinet 
Chikamauoai,  on  Tenneaaee  River,  00  m.  below  the  Cherokeea,  in  1700. 
CHiLi.ATRa,  150  in  1690,  on  the  Pacific,  N.  Columbia  River,  beyond  the  Quieetan. 
CHiLi.uKiTTR«tUAi;,  OH  the  Columbia,  next  below  the  Narrowa ;  1,400  in  1890. 
Chilti,  N.  of  Columbia  River,  on  the  Paciflo,  next  N.  of  tlie  Killaxtlioolea. 
Chimnaiipum,  on  Lewia  River,  N.  W.  aide  of  the  Columbia;  1,800  in  IMW. 
CiiiNNooK,  on  N.  aide  Columbia  River;  in  1890,  about  400  in  38  lodgea. 
Chippbwai,  about  Lake  Superior,  and  other  vaal  reffiona  of  the  N.,  very  numerow. 
Chitimicha,  on  W.  bank  Miaa.  River  in  1739)  once  powerAil,  then  alavea. 
Choktaw,  8.  of  the  Creeka;  15,00()  in  IHI9;  now  in  Arknnaaa.    iv.  95.  ^ 

CiiopuirNiRH,  on  Kooakooakee  River  ;  4,300  in  I8(HI,  in  73  lodgea. 
Chowanor,  (Shawaneae^)  in  N.Carolina, on  Bennet'a  Creek,  in  1706;  3,000 in  1630. 
Chowans,  13.  of  the  Tuacaroraa  in  N.  Carolina;  60  join  the  'I'uacaroraa  in  1790. 
CHRiaTBNADx,  onlj  another  apelling  of  Knistenaux,  which  aee. 
Claholrllah,  700  in  1890,  on  the  Columbia  River,  below  tlie  rapida. 
Clakstar,  W.  R,,  on  a  river  flowing  into  tiie  Columbia  at  Wappatoo  laland. 
Clamootomich,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  Chilti ;  300  in  1890. 
Clanimatai,  on  the  S.  W.  aide  of  Wappatoo  laland;  900  in  1890,  W.  R. 
Clannahminimuni,  S.  Vf.  aide  of  Wappatoo  Island;  980  in  1830,  W.  R. 
Clatsop*,  about  9  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River ;  1,300  in  1890. 
Clarkames,  on  n  river  of  their  name  flowing  into  the  Wallaumut ;  1,800  in  1890. 
Cneis,  on  a  river  flowing  into  Sabine  Lake,  IWW;  the  Coenis  of  Hennepin,  probably 
CuHAKiES,  nearly  destroyed  in  Pimtiak's  time ;  in  1800,  a  few  near  Lake  Winnebago. 
CoLAPissAS,  on  E.  bank  Misaiaaippi  in  1730,  opposite  head  of  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
CoNCHATTAS  Came  to  Appalousas  in  1704,  from  K.  the  Missias. ;  in  1801,  on  Sabine. 
CoNOARKKS,  a  amall  tribe  on  Congaree  River,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  long  aince  gone. 
CoNors,  perhaps  Kanhawaa,  being  once  on  that  river  ;  (Canaia,  and  variationa!) 
CooKKoo-ousE,  1,500  in  180((j  coast  of  Pacific,  S.  of  Columbia  r.,  and  S.  of  Killawata. 
CoopsFELLAR,  on  a  river  falhng  into  the  Columbia,  N.  of  Clark's ;  1,600  in  1806. 
CoosADAs,  (Creeka,)  once  resided  near  the  River  Tallapuosie. 
Copper,  so  called  from  their  copper  ornaments,  on  Coppt>rmine  River,  in  the  north. 
CoREES,  (Tuacaroraa^  on  Neua  River,  N.  Carolina,  in  1700,  and  subaeifuently. 
CoRONKAWA,  on  St.  Jacintho  River,  between  Trinity  and  Brazoa;  350  m  1890. 
CowLiTsicK,  on  Columbia  River,  03  m.  from  ita  mouth,  in  3  villagea ;  3,400  in  li^. 
Crbbks,  (MuBcogeea,)  Savannah  r.  to  St.  Augustine,  thence  to  Flint  r.,  1730.  iv.  54. 
Crees,  (Lynx,  or  Cat,)  another  name  of  the  Knistenaux,  or  a  part  of  them. 
Crows,  (Abaorokas,)  S.  branchea  of  the  Yellowstone  River;  4o,000  in  1834. 
CuTSAHNiM,  on  both  sides  Columbia  River,  above  the  Sokulks  ;  1,300  in  1890. 

Oahcota,  or  DocoTA,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 
Delaware,  (Lenna-lenape,)  those  once  on  Delaware  River  and  Bay;  500  in  1750. 
DiNONUADiES,  (Hurona.)  same  called  bv  the  French  Tionontaties. 
DoKOt,  amall  tribe  on  the  Maryland  siae  Potomac  River,  in  1075. 
DouRiBS,  (Blackfeet,)  but  speak  a  different  language. 

Doos,  the  Chiena  of  the  French.     See  Cmien.  ' 

-DoTAUis,  130  in  1805;  about  the  heada  of  Chien  Riverain  the  open  country.         ' 

Eamcses.    See  Emcbab. 

EcHBMiNS,  (Canoe-men,)  on  R.  St.  Johna ;  include  Paaaamaquoddiea  and  St.  Johna. 

Edistoks,  in  S;  Carolina  in  1670;  a  place  atill  beara  their  name  there. 

Emusas,  (Seminolea,)  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  2  m.  above  the  Wekisas;  30  in  1820. 

Enkshdrrs,  at  the  great  Narrows  of  the  Columbia ;  1,300  in  1830,  in  41  lodges.    . 

Eries,  along  E.  aide  of  Lake  Erie,  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  about  1654. 

EsAws,  on  River  Pedee,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  then  powerful ;  Catawbaa,  probably. 

EsKELOoTS,  about  1,000  in  1830,  in  21  lodges,  or  cliins,  on  the  Columbia. 

Esquimaux,  all  along  the  northern  coasts  of  the  frozen  ocean,  N.  of  tUP  N.  lat. 

Etohossbwakkei,  (Semin.,)  on  Chattahoochee, 3  m.  above  Ft.  Gaines;  100  in  1880. 
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Facollies,  100  in  1830 ;  on  Stuart  Lake,  W.  Rocky  Mount. ;  lat.  64°,  Ion.  125^  W. 
Fall,  io  called  from  their  residence  at  the  falls  of  the  Kooskooskee.    See  Alaksars. 
Five  Nations,  Mchawks,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  and  Oneidas;  which  see. 
Flat-Hkaus,  (Tutseewas,)  on  a  large  riv.tr  W.  R. ;  on  S.  fork  Columbia  r.    iv.  25. 
Follks  Avoines,  the  French  so  called  the  Menominies. 
Fond  du  Lac,  roam  from  Snake  River  to  the  Sandy  Lakes. 
Fowl-towns,  (Seminoles,)  li2  m.  £.  Fort  Scott;  about  300  in  1880. 
Foxes,  (Ottagamies,)  called  Renards  by  the  French ;  dispossessed  by  B.  Hawk's  war. 

Ganawf.se,  on  tiie  heads  of  Potomac  River;  same  as  Kanhaways,  probably. 
Oavhead,  Martha's  Vineyard;  200  in  1800;  in  1820,  340. 

Grand  River,  on  Grand  r.,  N.  side  L.  Ontario ;  Mohawks,  Senecas,  and  oth. ;  2,000. 
Gros  Ventres,  W.  Mississippi,  ol>  Maria  River,  in  1806;  in  1834,  3,000. 

# 
Hare-foot,  next  S.  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  in  perpetual  war  with  them. 
Hallibees,  a  tribe  of  Creeks,  destroyed  in  1813.    iv.  i>7. 

Hannakali  al,  tiUO  in  1820,  on  Pacific,  S.  Columbia,  next  beyond  the  Luckkarso. 
Hassan AMESiTs,  a  tribe  of  Nipmuka,  embraced  Christianity  in  1600.     ii.  51,  115. 
HiHioHENiMMO,  1,300  in  1820,  from  mouth  of  Lastaw  River,  up  it  to  the  forks.. 
Hellwits,  100  m.  along  the  Columbia,  from  the  falls  upward,  on  the  N.  side. 
Herring  Pond,  a  remnant  of  Wampanoags,  in  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  about  40. 
Hietans,  ^Cainanches,)  erratic  bands;  from  Trinity  to  Brazos,  and  P.ed  River. 
HiNi,  (Cadodache,)  20U  in  1820,  on  Angelina  r.,  between  Red  r.  and  Rio  del  Norte. 
Hitchittees,  once  on  Chattahoochee  r. ;  tiOO  now  in  Arkansas ;  speak  Muskogee. 
HoHiLPos,  (Tushepahas,)  300  in  Io20,  above  great  falls  on  Clark's  River. 
HuMAs,  (Ouma8,^  >■  Red  nation,"  in  Ixsussees  Parish,  La.,  in  1805,  beluw  Manchak. 
HuRONS,  (Wyanaots,  Quatoghies,)  adjacent,  and  N.  gt.  lakes;  subd.  by  Iroq.,  1650. 

Illinois,  "the  lake  of  men,"  both  sides  Illinois  r. ;  12,000  in  1670;  GO  towns  in  1700. 
Iniks,  or  Tachies,  [Texas.']  branch  Sabine;  80  men  in  1806; 'speak  Caddo. 
lowAvs,  on  loway  River  before  Black  Hawk's  war ;  1,100  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
Iroc>,uois,  IGOG,  on  St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec ;  l(i87,  both  sides  Ohio,  to  Miss.  v.  3. 
IsATis,  sometimes  a  name  of  the  Sioux  before  1755. 
Ithkvemamits,  600  in  1820,  on  N.  side  Columbia,  near  the  Cathlaskos. 

Jelan,  one  of  three  tribes  of  Camanches,  on  sources  Brazos,  del  Norte,  &c. 

Kadapads,  a  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1707. 

Kahunkles,  400  in  1820,  W.  Rocky  Mountains;  abode  unknown. 

Kaloosas.  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida,  long  since  extinct. 

Kanenavish,  on  the  Padoucas'  fork  of  the  Platte;  400  in  1805. 

Kanhawas,  Ganawese  or  Canhaways;  on  the  River  Kanhawa,  formerly. 

Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas  River;  about  l,0O0  in  1836;  in  1820,  1,850. 

Kaskaskias,  (lllin.,)  on  a  river  of  same  name  flowing  into  the  Mississ. ;  250  in  1797. 

Kaskavas,  between  sources  of  the  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains;  3,000  in  1836. 

Katteka,  (Padoucas,)  not  located  by  travellers.     See  Paoodcas. 

Keekatsa,  (Crows,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  above  mouth  Big  Horn  r. ;  3,500  in  1805. 

Kevche,  E.  branch  Trinity  River  in  1806;  once  on  the  Sabine;  260  in  1820. 

KiAWAs,  on  Padoiica  River,  beyond  the  Kites;  1,000  in  1806. 

Kigene,  on  the  shore  of  Pacific  Ocean  in  1821,  under  the  chief  Skittegates. 

KiKAPOo,  formerly  in  Illinois;  now  about  300,  chiefly  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

KiLLAMiiK,  a  branch  of  the  Clatsops,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  about  1,000. 

Kill  A  WAT,  in  a  lii'ge  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  E.  of  the  Luktons. 

KiLLAXTHocLES,  100  in  1H20,  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  on  N.  side. 

Kimoenims,  n  band  of  the  Chopunnish,  on  Lewis's  River;  800  in  1820,  in  33  clans. 

Kinai,  about  Cook's  Inlet,  on  tiie  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Kites,  (Staetans.)  between  sources  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains;  about 500  in  1820. 

Kiskakons  inhabited  Michiliinnkinak  in  1680;  a  Huron  tribe. 

Knistenaux,  on  .Asslnnaboin  River;  5,000  in  1812;  numerous;  women  comely. 

KoNAOENS,  Esquimaux,  inhiibiting  Kadjak  Island,  lat.  58°,  Ion.  152°  W. 

KooK-Koo-oobE,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  Killawats;  1,500  in  1835. 

KusKARAWAOKs,  One  of  six  tribes  on  E.  shore  of  Chesapeak  inl6(J7;  (Tuscaroras  ?) 

Lahanna,  2,000  in  1820,  both  sides  Columbia,  above  the  mouth  of  Clark's  River. 

Lapanne.     See  Apaches. 

Lartielo,  600  in  IH20,  at  the  fulls  of  Lastaw  River,  below  Wayton  Lake. 

Leaf,  (Sioux,)  600  in  1820,  on  the  Missouri,  above  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Lrech  River,  about  350  in  1820,  neiir  S.-indy  Lake,  lat.  46°  0'  N. 

Lksma  Le.nape,  once  from  Hudson  to  Delaware  River;  now  scattered  in  the  West. 
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LiPAN IB,  800  in  1816,  from  Rio  Grande  to  the  interior  of  Texas ;  light  hair. 
LoucHEUX,  next  N.  of  the  Esquimaux,  or  S  of  lat  67°  15'  N. 
LuKAWiB,  800  in  1830,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  abode  unknown. 
LuKKARBo,  1,200  in  1820,  coaBt  of  Pacific,  S.  of  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  Shallalah. 
LuKTOKS,  20  in  1820,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  abode  unknown. 

Machapdnoas,  in  N.  Carolina  in  1700;  practised  circumcision. 
M ANDANS,  1,250  in  1805, 12U0  m.  fm.  mouth  of  Misso. ;  1838,  reduced  to  21  by  sm.  pox. 
Manooaob,  or  Tuteloes,  (Iroquois,)  Nottoway  River,  formerly ;  now  extinct. 
Manhattans,  (Mohicans,)  once  on  the  island  where  New  York  city  now  stands. 
Mannahoaks,  once  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rappahannock  r. ;  extinct  long  ago. 
Marachitks,  (AbenakieSj^  on  the  St.  Johns;  a  remnant  remains. 
Marsapeagues,  once  on  Long  Island,  S.  side  of  Oyster  Bay;  extinct. 
Marsupees,  (Wampanoags,)  315  in  18:)2;  Barnstable  Co.,  IV^ss. ;  mixed  with  blacks. 
Mascoutinb,  or  Fire  Ind.,  betw.  Mississ.  and  L.  Michigan,  1665;  (Sacs  and  Foxes  ?) 
Massachusetts,  the  state  perpetuates  their  name.    ii.  42. 
Massawohes,  (lro<iuoi8,)  once  spread  over  Kentucky. 

Mathlanobs,  5U0  in  1820,  on  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Wallaumut  River,  W.  R. 
Maves,  600  in  1805,  St.  Gabriel  Creek,  mouth  of  Guadaloupe  River,  Louisiana. 
Menominies,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  Illinois  r. ;  now^300,  W.  Mississ.    v.  142-4, 171. 
Messassaones,  2,000inl764,N.  of,  and  adjacent  to,  L.  Huron  and  Superior,   v.4,  n. 
Mi  AMIS,  (Algonkins,^  once  on  the  r.  of  their  name;  now  1,500,  beyond  the  Mississ. 
Mikasaukies,  (Seminnles,)  about  1,0(10  in  1821 ;  very  warlike,    iv.  93,  128. 
MiKMAKs,  (Algonkins,)  3,000  in  1760,  in  Nova  Scotia;  the  Suriquois  of  the  French. 
MiKSUKSEALTON,  (Tushepoha,)  300  in  1820,  Clark's  River,  above  great  falls,  W.  R. 
Minetares,  2,500  in  18(lo,  5  m.  above  the  Mandans,  on  both  sides  Knite  River. 
MiNDAWARCARTON,  in  1805,  On  both  sides  Mississippi,  from  St.  Peters  upward. 
Mingoes,  once  such  of  the  Iroquois  were  so  called  as  resided  upon  the  Scioto  River. 
MiNsi,  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Lenna  Lenape,  once  over  New  Jersey  and  part  of  Penn. 
Missourieb,  once  on  that  part  of  the  River  just  below  Grand  River. 
MiTCHiG amies,  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  Illinois;  location  uncertain. 
Mohawks,  head  of  Five  Nations;  formerly  on  Mohawk  r. ;  a  few  now  in  Canada. 
MoHEOANs,  or  MoHEAKDNNDKS,in  1610,  Hudson  r.  fromEsopus  to  Albany,  ii.  87,97. 
MoNACANS,  (Tuscaroras,)  once  near  where  Richmond,  Virginia,  now  is. 
MoNoouLATCHES,  oc;  the  W.  side  of  the  Mississippi.    See  uavagoolab. 
MoNTAONEs,  (Algonkins,)  N.  side  St.  Lawr.,  betw.  Saguenay  and  Tadousac,  in  1609. 
MoNTADKS,  on  E.  end  of  Long  Island,  formerly ;  head  of  13  tribes  of  that  island. 
MoRATOKs,  80  in  1607 ;  40  in  1669,  in  Lancaster  and  Richmond  counties,  Virginia. 
Mosc^DiTog,  once  a  numerous  race  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
MuLTNOMAHS,  (Wappatco,)  800  in  1820,  mouth  of  Multnomah  River,  W.  R. 
MuNSEYS,  (Delawares,)  in  1780,  N.  branch  Susquehannah  r. ;  to  the  Wabash  in  1808. 
MusKOGEES,  17,000  in  1775,  on  Alabama  and  Apalachicola  Rivers.     See  B.  iv.  24. 

Nabedacheb,  (Caddo,)  on  branch  Sabine,  15  m.  above  the  Inies;  4C0  in  1805. 
Nadijos,  betw.  N.  Mexico  and  the  Pacific;  live  in  stone  houses,  and  manufacture. 
Nanoakoes,  120  in  1805,  on  Sabine,  60  m.  W.  of  tiie  Yattassees;  (Caddo.) 
Nantikokes,  1711, on  Nantikoke  River;  1755,  at  Wyoming;  same  year  went  west 
Narcotah,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  t^jmselves. 

Narraganbets,  S.  side  of  the  bay  which  perpetuates  theii  name.    ii.  21,  23,  38,  53. 
Nashuavb,  (Nipmuks,)  on  that  river  from  its  mouvh,  in  Massachusetts. 
Natchez,  at  Natchez;  discovered,  1701 ;  chiefly  destroyed  by  French,  1720.   iv.  43. 
Natchitoches,  once  at  that  place ;  100  in  1804 ;  now  upon  Red  River. 
Nateotetains,  200  in  1820,  W.  R.,  on  a  river  of  their  name,  W.  of  the  FacuUies. 
Natiks,  (Nipmuks,)  in  Masoachusetts,  in  a  town  now  called  after  them 
Nechacoke,  (Wappatoo,)  100  in  1820,  S.  side  Columbia,  near  Quicksa.M  r.,  W.  R. 
NEEKEETob,  700  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  Columbia,  beytutd  the  Youicone. 
Ngmalquinner,  (Wappatoo,)  200  in  1820,  N.  side  Wallaumut  River,  3  m.  up. 
NiANTiKS,  a  tribe  of  the  Narragansets,  and  in  alliance  with  them.     ii.  67. 
Nicariagas,  once  about  MichiTimakinak ;  joined  Iroquois  in  1723,  as  seventh  nation. 
NiPissiNS,  (original  Al^onkinsO  400  in  17^4,  near  the  source  of  Ottoway  River. 
Nipmuks,  eastern  interior  of  Mass. ;  1,500  in  1775;  extinct,     ii.  18,  40, 100;  iii.  91. 
NoRRiDGEWOKS,  (Abenakies,)  on  Penobscot  River.     See  Book  iii.  119,  127. 
NoTTowAvs,  on  Nottoway  River,  in  Virginia;  but  2  of  clear  blood  in  1817. 
NvACKs,  (Mohicans,)  or  Manhattans,  once  about  the  Narrows,  in  New  York. 

Oakmulgxs,  (Muskogees,)  to  the  E.  of  Flint  River;  about  200  in  18.34. 
Ocamecheb,  in  Virginia  in  1607;  had  before  been  powerful;  then  reduced.     . 
'  OcHEEB.    See  UcHEEs. — Perhaps  Ochesos;  230  in  Florida  in  1826,  at  Ochee  Bluff. 
OcoNAS,  (Creeks.)    See  Book  iv.  29. 
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Ojibwas,  (Chippewaya,)  30,000  in  1^6,  about  the  great  lakes,  and  N.  of  thein. 
OKATioKiNAiia,  (SetninoleB.'i  580  in  18S0,  near  Fori  Gaines,  £.  side  Mississippi. 
Omahas,  2,300  in  1890,  on  Ellihorn  River,  80  m.  from  Council  BIuiA.    v.  1%,  137. 
Ohbidas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations;  chief  seat  near  Oneida  Lalie,  New  York.    v.  4. 
Ohondaoas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations;  formerly  in  New  York;  300  in  1840.    v,  4. 
OoTLASHooTS,  (Tushepahos,)  400  in  1820,  on  Clark's  River,  W.  Rocky  Mountains. 
OsAOXs,  4,000  in  1830,  about  Arkansas  and  Osage  Rivers;  many  tribes. 
Otaoamieb,  (Winnebagoesj)  300  in  1780,  betw.  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Missis. 
Otoes,  1,5()0  in  1820;  in  1805, 500;  15  leagues  up  the  River  Platte,  on  S.  side. 
Ottawas,  1670,  removed  from  L.Superior  to  Micnilimakinak ;  2,800  in  1820.    v.  41. 
OuiATANONS,  or  Waas,  (Kikapoos,)  mouth  of  Eel  r.,  Ind.,  1791,  in  n  village  3  m.  long. 
OuMAs,  E.  bank  Mississippi  in  1T42,  in  2  villages,  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river. 
OwAssissAS,  (Seminoles,)  100  in  1820,  on  E.  waters  of  St.  Mark's  River. 
OzAS,  2,000  in  1750;  on  Ozaw  River  in  1780,  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi. 
OzmiEs,  one  of  the  six  tribes  on  E.  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1607. 

Pacanas,  on  Quelquechose  River,  La. ;  30  men  in  1805;  40  m.  S.  W.  Natchitoches. 
Padoucab,  2,000  warriors  in  1724,  on  the  Kansas;  dispersed  before  1805. 
Padowaoas,  by  some  the  Senecas  were  so  called;  uncertain. 
Pailsh,  200  in  1820,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  Poloashs. 
Palaches,  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida,  but  long  since  extinct. 
Pamlico,  but  15  in  1708,  about  Pamlico  Sound,  in  N.  Carolina;  extinct. 
Pancas,  once  on  Red  River,  of  Winnipec  I. ;  afterwards  joined  the  Omahas. 
Panis,  (Tonicas,)  40  vill.  in  1750,  S.  br.  Missouri;  70  vill.  on  Red  r.,  1755.  ii.  36. 
Panheh.     See  Ali.akaweah,  2,300  in  1805,  on  heads  Big  Horn  River. 
Pascatawats,  once  a  considerable  tribe  on  the  Maryland  side  Potomac  River. 
Pascaqoulas,  25  men  in  1805,  on  Red  r.,  60  m.  below  Natchitoches;  from  Florida. 
Passamaquoddie,  on  Schoodak  r..  Me.,  in  Perry  Pleasant  Point,  a  small  number. 
Paunee,  10,000  in  1820,  on  the  Platte  and  Kansas;  Republicans,  Loupes,  and  Picts. 
Pawistucienemuk,  500  in  1820;  small,  brave  tribe,  in  the  prairies  of  Missouri. 
Pawtuckets,  (Nipmuks,)  on  Merrimac  River,  where  Chelmsford  now  is ;  extinct. 
Peoans,  (Nipmuks^  10  in  1793,  in  Dudley,  Mass.,  on  a  reservation  of  200  acres. 
Pelloatpallah,  (Chopunnish,)  1,600  in  1820,  on  Kooskooskee  r.,  above  ibrks,  W.  R. 
Penobscots,  (Abenakies,)  330,  on  an  island  in  Penobscot  r.,  12  m.  above  Bangor. 
Pennakooks,  (Nipmuks,)  on  Merrimac  r.,  where  is  now  Concord,  N.  H.    iii.94,  95. 
Peorias,  97  in  1820,  on  Current  River;  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  Illinois. 
PE<tUAKETS,  (Abenakies,)  on  sources  Saco  River ;  destroyed  by  English  in  1725. 
PEttcoTS,  about  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  River;  subdued  in  1637.    ii.  101 — 110. 
PiyLLiMEES,  (Seminoles,)  on  or  near  the  Suane  River,  Florida,  in  1817. 
''PiANKASHAWS,  3,000  ouce,  on  the  Wabash ;  in  1780,  but  950;  since  driven  west. 
PiAHKATARK,  a  tribe  in  Virginia  when  first  settled ;  unlocated. 
PiNESHow,  (Sioux,)  150  in  1820,  on  the  St.  Peter's,  15  m.  from  its  mouth. 
PiSH<tuiTPAH,  2,600  in  1815,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  at  Muscleshell  Rapids,  W.  R. 
PoTOASH,  200  in  1820,  coast  Pacific,  N.  mouth  Columbia,  beyond  Clamoctomichs. 
PoTTOWATTOMiE,  1671,  on  Noquet  i.,  L.  Michigan ;  1681,  at  Chicago,    v.  141, 142. 
PowH  ATANs,  32  tribes  spread  over  Virginia  when  first  discovered  by  the  English,  iv.  4. 
PuANS,  the  Winnebagoes  were  so  called  by  the  French  at  one  period. 

QuABAOOs,  (Nipmuks,)  at  a  place  of  the  same  name,  now  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Qdapaw,  70iO  in  1820,  on  Arkansas  r.,  opp.  Little  Rock ;  reduced  by  sm.  pox  in  1720. 
Qdathlahpohti.es,  on  S.  W.  side  Columbia,  above  mouth  Tahwahnahiook  River. 
Qdatoohie,  O^yandots,)  once,  S.  side  L.  Michigan ;  sold  their  lands  to  Eng.  in  1707. 
Quesadab.     See  Coosadas. 

QuiEETSos,  on  the  Pacific ;  250  in  1820 ;  N.  Columbia  r.,  next  N.  of  the  Qniniilts. 
QyiNiiLTS,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  of  Columbia  r. ;  250  in  1820 ;  next  the  Pnilshs. 
QuiiTNECHART,  coast  Pacific,  next  N.  Calasthncles,  N.  Columbia  r. ;  2,000  in  1820. 
QuiNNiPissA  are  those  called  Bayagoulas  by  the  Chevalier  Tonti. 
QuoDDiES.     See  Passamaquoddie.  —  3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  181. 

RAPins.    See  Pawistdciekemurs.  '  >     . 

Redorocrd,  (Seminoles,)  100  in  1820,  on  Chattahoochie  r.,  12  m.  above  Florida  line. 
Redknife,  so  called  from  their  copper  knives ;  roam  in  the  region  of  Slave  Lake. 
Red-stick,  (Seminoles,)  the  Baton  Rouge  of  the  French,    iv.  64. 
Red-wino,  (Sioux,)  on  Lake  Pepin,  under  a  chief  of  their  name ;  100  in  1820. 
RicAREE,  (Paunees,)  before  1805,  10  large  vill.  on  Missouri  r. ;  reduced  by  sm.  pox. 
River,  (Mohegans,)  S.  of  the  Iroonois,  down  the  N.  side  of  Hudson  r.  iii.  97;  v.  14. 
RoDNn-HEADS,  (Hurons,)  E.  side  Lake  Superior;  2,500  in  1764.    ■  .       ^ 
Rr  A  WAS,  on  the  Padouca  fork  of  the  Missouri;  900  in  1820.         -     ,   -' 
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SACHDAauoHS,  (Powhatanq,)  perhaps  the  true  name  of  the  Povbatana.       /;;  .viifT 
Sankhikani,  the  Delawarei  knew  the  Mohawks  by  that  name. 
Santees,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1701,  on  a  river  perpetoating  tbAil  name. 
Saponiii,  (Wanamies,)  Sapona  River,  Carolina,  in  1700;  joined  Tuacaroraa,  1790. 
Satan  AS,  a  name,  it  is  said,  given  the  Shawanees  by  the  Iroquois. 
Sauke,  or  Sac,  united  with  Vox  before  18U5 ;  then  on  Missisa.,  above  Illinois,    v.  143. 
Sauteurs,  or  Fall  iMOiAaa  of  the  French,  about  the  falls  of  St.  Mary. 
Savannahs,  so  called  from  the  river,  or  tiie  river  from  them;  perhaps  Yamasees. 
ScATTAKOOKs,  Upper  part  of  Trov,  N.  Y. ;  went  from  New  England  about  1673. 
Sgminolxs  have  been  established  in  Florida  a  hundred  years,    iv.  ubi  ntpra. 
Senegas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations;  "ranged  many  thousand  miles"  in  1700.    T.  4. 
Sepones,  in  Virginia  in  1775,  but  a  remnant.    See  Saponies. 
Serranna,  (Savannahs.')  in  Georgia;  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Westoea  about  1670. 
Sewers,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina,  mentioned  by  Lawson  in  1710. 
Shallalah,  lyXiO  in  1816,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia  r.,  next  the  CookkoQ-ooaee. 
Shallattoos,  on  Columbia  River,  above  the  Skaddals;  100  in  1820. 
Siianwappone,  400  in  18^,  on  the  heads  of  Cataract  and  Taptul  Rivers. 
Shawane,  once  over  Ohio ;  1672,  subdued  by  Iroquois ;  1,383  near  St.  Louis  in  1890. 
Sheastuklk,  900  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia  r.,  next  beyond  the' Youiti. 
Shinikooks,  a  tribe  of  Long  Island,  about  what  is  now  South  Hampton. 
Shoshonee,  30,000  in  1820,  on  plains  N.  Missouri ;  at  war  with  the  Blackfeet. 
SiioTo,  (Wappatoo,)  400  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  mouth  of  Wallaumut. 
SicAUNiES,  1,000  in  1820,  among  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mounts.,  W.  of  the  Rapids. 
Sioux,  discovered  by  French,  lt>60;  3:i,()00  in  1820,  St.  Peter's,  Missis.,  and  Misso.  r. 
SissATONES,  upper  portions  of  Red  r.,  of  L.  Winnipec  and  St.  Peter's,  in  1820. 
SiTiMACHA.     See  Chitimiciia. 

Sitka,  on  King  George  III.  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  about  lat.  57°  N. 
Six  Nations,  (Iroquois,)  Mohawk,  Seneca,  Onondaea,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  Shawane. 
Skaddals,  on  Cataract  River,  25  m.  N.  of  the  Big  Narrows;  200  in  1820. 
Skeetsomish,  2,000  in  1820,  on  a  river  of  their  name  flowing  into  the  Lastaw. 
Skilloot,  on  Columbia  River,  from  Sturgeon  Island  upward;  2,500  in  1820. 
Skunnkmoke,  or  Tuckapas,  on  Vermilion  River,  La.,  6  leagues  W.  of  N.  Iberia. 
Smokshop,  on  Columbia  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Labiche ;  wO  in  1820,  in  24  clans. 
Snakb.    See  Aliatans,  or  Shoshonees. 

SoKOKiE,  on  Saco  River,  Maine,  until  1725,  when  they  withdrew  to  Canada.  ?  '  '^ 
SoKULK,  on  the  Columbia,  above  mouth  of  Lewis's  River;  2,400  in  1620.  ■/■<  if 
SouRiiiuois,  (Mikmaks,)  once  so  called  by  the  early  French.  ^'ei 

Souths,  (Ottowas,)  a  band  probably  mistaken  for  a  tribe  by  the  French. 
Sovennom,  (Chopunnish,)  on  N.  side  £.  fork  of  Lewis's  River;  400  in  1820;  W.'R. 
Spokain,  on  sources  Lewis's  River,  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  W.  Rooky  Mts.  ' 
SupANNAROo,  on  CaUract  r.,  below  the  Skaddals;  120  in  1820;  W.  Rocky  Mto. 
Staetans,  on  heads  Chien  r.,  with  the  Kanenavish ;  400  in  1805;  resemble  Kiawas; 
Stockbridoe,  New,  (Mohegans  and  Iroquois,)  collected  in  N.  Y.,  1786;  400  in  1820. 
Stockbridoe,  Mass.,  (Mohegans,)  settled  there  in  1734 ;  went  to  Oneida  in  1786. 
St.  John's,  (Abenakies,)  about  300  still  remain  on  that  river. 
SusquEHANNOK,  ou  W.  shore  of  Md.  in  1607;  that  river  perpetuates  their  name. 
Si/ssEES,  near  sources  of  a  branch  of  the  Saskashawan,  W.  Rocky  Mountains.       ' 
SvMERONS,  a  numerous  race,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Taculliks,  "  people  who  go  upon  water;"  ontfiead  waters  of  Frazier's  River,  La. 
Tahsaoroudie,  about  Detroit  in  1723;  probably  Taonothouans. 
Tahuacana,  on  River  Brazos;  3  tribes;  180  in.  up;  1,200  in  1820.  .  •  w 

Tallahasse,  (Seminoles,)  15  in  1820,  between  Oloklikana  and  Mikasaukie.    ■  - 
Tallewheana,  (Seminoles,)  210  in  1820,  on  E.  side  Flint  River,  near  the  Chehawt. 
Tamaronas,  a  tribe  of  the  Illinois;  perhaps  Peorias  aflerwards. 
Tamatles,  (Seminoles,)  7  m.  above  the  Ocheeses,  and  numbered  220  in  1830.         < 
Tarratines,  E.  of  Pascataqua  River;  the  Nipmuks  so  called  the  Abenakies. 
Tattowhehallvs,  (Seminoles,)  130  in  1820;  since  scattered  among  other  towns. 
Taukawavs,  on  the  sources  of  "Trinity,  Brazos,  De  Uios,  and  Colorado  Rivera.       ' 
Tawakeroe,  "  Three  Canes, "  W.  side  Brazos  r.,  200  m.  W.  oi  Naoogdochea,  1804. 
Tawaws,  (Hurons,)  on  the  Mawme  in  1780, 18  m.  from  Lake  Erie. 
Telmocresse,  (Seminoles,)  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  15  m.  above  fork;  100  in  1890. 
Tenisaw,  once  on  that  river  which  flows  into  Mobile  Bay;  went  to  Red  r.  in  1765. 
Tetori,  (Sioux,)  "  vile  miscreants,"  on  Mississ.,  Misso.,  St.  Peter's ;  "  real  piratei." 
TioNONTATUca,  or  Dinondadies,  a  tribe  of  Hurons,  or  their  general  name. 
TocKWOGHS,  one  of  the  six  tribes  on  the  Chesapeak  in  1607. 
ToRicAS,  20  warriora  in  1784,  on  Mississippi,  opp.  Point  Coup6;  once  numerous,    i 
ToHKAHAHS,  a  nation  or  tribe  of  Texans,  said  to  be  cannibals. 
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INDIAN  TRIBES  AND  NATIONS. 


ToRKAWA,  700  in  1890,  emtio,  aboat  Bay  St.  Bernardo. 

ToTEHoa,  on  the  mounUint  N.  of  the  Saponea,  in  N.  Carolina,  in  1700. 

ToraaKiva.    See  MomATosa. 

TowACAHNo,  or  TowoAaH,  one  of  three  tribea  on  the  Brnzoa.    See  Tahpaoaha. 

TiONOHTHouANB,  Hennepin  ao  called  the  Seneoaa;  by  Cox,  called  Sonnontovana. 

Tvkabatchb,  on  Tal}apooaie  River,  :)0  m.  above  Fori  Alabama,  in  1775. 

Tunica,  ^Mobilian,)  on  Red  River,  00  m.  above  ita  mouth ;  but  30  in  1890. 

Tuniia,  (Mohegana,)  once  in  Farmington,  Conn. ;  monument  erected  to  them,  1840. 

TusHXPAHAi,  and  Ootlashoots.  5,(i00  in  1890,  on  Clark'a  and  Miaaouri  Rivera. 

TuacARORA,  on  Neua  r.,  N.  Carolina,  till  1719;  a  Tew  now  in  Lewiaton,  Niagara  r.' 

TuTKLuKS.    See  Marooaks,  or  MAROOAoa. 

TuTSERWA,  on  a  river  W.  Rocky  Mta.,  auppoaed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Columbia. '   • 

TwioHTWKXB,  (Miamiea,)  in  1780,  on  the  Great  Miami;  ao  called  by  the  Iroquoia. 

UcHtK,  once  on  Chattauchee  r.,  4  towna ;  aome  went  to  Florida,  aome  weat.  iv.  141. 

UrALLAH,  (Seminolea,)  670  in  1890, 19  m.  above  Fort  Gainea,  on  Chattahoochee  r. 

UoALjACHMUTZi,  a  tribe  about  Prince  IVilliam'a  Sound,  N.  W.  coaat. 

Ulseah,  on  coaat  of  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia,  beyond  the  Neekeetooa;  150  in  1890. 

Unalachtoo,  one  of  the  three  tribea  once  compoaing  the  Lenna  Lenape. 

Unamies,  the  head  tribe  of  Lenna  Lenape. 

Urchaooos,  a  tribe  anciently  on  Long  laland.  New  York. 

Upiaroxa,  (Minetare,)  commonly  called  Crowa. 

V^AAKicoM,  30  m.  up  Columbia  River,  oppoaite  the  Cathlamata ;  400  in  1836.  ^ 

Wabihoa,  (Iroquoia,)  between  W.  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudaon  r.  B.  iii.  97,  h. 
Waco,  (Pania,)  800  in  1830,  on  Brasna  River,  94  m.  from  ita  mouth. 
Wahowpuhs,  on  N.  branch  Columbia  River,  IVorn  Lapage  r.  upward ;  700  in  1806. 
Wahpatore,  (Sioux,)  rove  in  the  country  on  N.  W.  aide  St.  Peter'a  River. 
Wahpacoota,  (Sioux?)  in  the  country  S.  W.  St.  Peter'a  in  1805;  never  atationary. 
IVanesits,  (Nipmuka,)  once  on  Merrimac  River,  where  Lowell,  Maaa.,  now  ia. 
Wamparoao,  perhapa  the  3d  nation  in  importance  in  N.  E.  when  aettled  by  the  Eng. 
AVappiros,  at  and  alwut  Eaopua  in  1758;  alao  acroaa  the  Hudaon  to  the  Minai. 
IVarararcorgvirs,  auppoaed  to  be  the  aame  aa  the  Wappinga. 
'Washaws,  on  Barrataria  laland  in  1680,  conaiderable ;  1806,  at  Bay  St  Foab,  5  only. 
IVatarors,  or  WxAa.    See  Ouiatirurb. 

Watkrees,  once  on  the  river  of  that  name  in  8.  Carolina,  but  long  aince  extinct.  '• 
Watepaheto,  on  the  Padouca  fork  of  the  Platte,  near  Rocky  Mu. ;  900  in  1890.     < 
Wawehoks,  (Abenakiea,)  once  from  Sagadahook  to  St.  George  River,  in  Maine.    • 
Waxsaw,  once  in  S.  Carolina,  45  m.  above  Camden;  name  atiU  continuea. 
Weas,  or  Waab,  (Kikapooa^  See  Odiatarors. 

Wekisa,  (Semin.,)  950  m  1890,  W.  aide  Chattahoochee,  4  m.  above  the  Cheakitaloas. 
'Welch,  aaid  to  be  on  a  aouthern  branch  of  the  Miaaouri.    Book  i.  36, 37, 38. 
Westoes,  in  1670,  on  Aahley  and  Ediato  Rivera,  in  8.  Carolina. 
Wrtbpahato,  with  the  Kiawaa,  in  70  lodgea  in  1805,  Padouca  fork  of  Platte  River. 
Wheelpo,  on  Clark'a  River,  from  the  month  of  the  Laataw ;  3,500  in  1890 ;  W.  R. 
Whirlpoolb,  (Chikamaugaa,)  ao  called  from  the  place  of  their  reaidence. 
White,  W.  of  Miaaiaaippi  River;  mentioned  by  many  travellera.    See  Book  i.  38.  ' 
WioHcbMocos,  one  of  the  aix  tribea  in  Virginia  in  1607,  mentioned  by  Smith. 
Wii.LEWAHs,  (Chopunniah,)  500  in  1890,  on  Willewah  r.,  which  falla  into  Lewia'a. 
WiRKEBAOo,  on  8.  aide  Lake  Michigan  until  1839;  Ottagamiea,  &o.    v.  141 — 143. 
WuLF,  Loup*  of  the  French ;  aeveral  nationa  had  tribea  ao  called. 
WoKKOH,  9  leaguea  from  the  Tuacaroraa  in  1701 ;  longr  since  extinct. 
Woi.i.AWALLA,  on  Columbia  r.,  from  above  Muacleahell  Rapida,  W.  Rocky  Mta. 
WvARitoTS,  (Hurona.)  a  freat  aeat  at  Sanduaky  in  1780;  warlike. 
WvcuMES,  on  the  SuaquMiannnh  in  1648,  with  aome  Oneidaa,  950. 
Wyriaws,  a  amall  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1701. 

Yamachaw,  at  the  blnflf  of  their  name  in  1739,  near  Savannah,  about  140  men.       ^ 
Yamasex,  S  border  of  S.  Carolina ;  nearly  deatroyed  in  1715  by  Ent^lish.    iv.  138. 
Yampkrack, (CAinanchea,)3tribeaaboutaource8Brazoa, del  Norte, &c.;  1817,30,000. 
Yanktors,  in  the  plane  country  adjacent  to  E.  aide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Yattasser,  in  Louisiana,  50  m.  from  Natchitochea,  on  a  creek  falling  into  Red  r; 
Ya7,oo8,  formerly  upon  the  river  of  their  name ,  extinct  in  1770.    iv.  95. 
Yrahtrrtaner,  on  banka  St.  Jnaeph'a  r.,  which  flows  into  L.  Michigan,  in  1760. 
Yehah,  above  the  rnpids  of  the  Columbia  in  1890;  9,800,  with  some  others.  J 

Yei.rtpoo,  (Chnpunnish,)  250  in  1890,  on  Weancum  r.,  under  S.  W.  Mountain.     ^ 
YouicoRx,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River ;  700  in  1890.  <^ 
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BOOK   I. 


ORIGIN,   ANTIQUITIES,    MANNERS   AND   CUSTOMS. 
&c.  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


ft' 


O  ooaM  their  Melmt  IneM  riM  afain, 

How  woald  the*  Uk*  np  lirufi  tauotiof  ilnin  t 

Art  thou  too  bflen,  Ibaria?  Do  we  lea 

The  robber  itnd  the  murderer  wrnk  u  we  ? 

Thou,  that  hait  wMted  earth,  and  dared  deipiM 

Alike  ibe  wmth  end  mere;  or  the  iklei, 

Thy  pomp  ie  In  the  grare,  thy  glory  laid 

Low  in  toe  pit«  thine  avarice  hai  made. 

We  eome  with  joy  flrom  our  eternal  reit, 

To  lee  the  opprenor  in  hii  turn  oppreued. 

Art  thou  the  God,  the  thundor  of  whme  haad 

Kollod  over  all  our  deaolated  land, 

Bbeok  prinolpalitiea  and  kingdom!  down. 

And  made  the  moontaint  tremble  at  hit  frown? 

The  iword  ikall  light  upon  thy  boasted  powen. 

And  waite  them  aa  thev  waited  oun 

*Tii  thui  Omnipotence  bii  law  flilAh, 

And  vengeance  exeentei  what  Juatiee  wUle.— Oowm 


«*- 


CHAPTER  I 

Origin  of  the  name  IndioM. — FF%y  applied  to  tke  people  found  in  America. — AtdeM 
anttkora  supposed  to  have  referred  to  America  in  their  writings — Theopomp*u—r 
Voyage  of  Hanno — Diodorus  Sieulus — Plato — Aristotle — Seneca. 

The  name  Indian  was  erroneously  applied  to  the  original  man  of  America* 
by  its  first  discoverers.  The  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  East  Indies  by  sailing 
west,  caused  the  discovery  of  the  islands  and  continent  of  America.  When 
thev  were  at  first  discovered,  Columbut,  and  many  after  him,  supposed  they 
had  arrived  at  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent  of  India,  and  hence  the  peo- 
ple they  found  there  were  called  Indiaru.  The  error  was  not  discovered  until 
the  name  had  so  obtained,  that  it  could  not  well  be  changed.  It  is  true,  that  it 
matters  but  little  to  us  by  what  name  the  indisenes  of  a  country  are  known, 
and  especially  those  of  America,  in  as  far  as  the  name  is  seldom  used  among 
us  but  in  application  to  the  aboriginal  Americana.  But  with  the  people  of 
Europe  it  was  not  so  unimportant  Situated  between  the  two  countries^  India 
and  America,  the  same  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  both  must,  at  first,  have 
produced  considerable  inconvenience,  if  not  confbsion ;  because,  in  speaking 
of  an  Indian,  no  one  would  know  whether  an  American  or  a  Zealander  was 
meant,  unless  by  the  context  of  the  discourse.  Therefore,  in  a  historical  point 
of  view,  the  error  is,  at  least,  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  that  the  name  of  the 
continent  itself  should  have  been  derived  from  .^erietw  instead  of  Columbut. 

*  So  named  from  Vesputuu  Ameriau,  a  Florentine,  who  made  a  discovery  of  some  pari 
of  iho  coast  of  South  America  in  1499,  two  years  aAer  Cabot  had  explored  the  coast  of  Nottk 
America;  but  Americus  bad  the  fortune  to  confer  bis  name  upon  botb. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  INDIANS. 


[Book  I. 


It  had  t>Rcn  the  practice  of  almost  every  writer,  who  hai  written  aboi 
primitive  inhnbitants  of  a  country,  to  give  some  wild  theories  of  otheni^ 
cerning  their  origin,  and  to  close  the  account  with  his  own ;  which  gene 
has  hecn  more  visionary,  if  jiossible,  than  those  of  his  predecessoni. 
laborious,  and,  we  may  add,  useless  disquisitions  have  been  daily  laid 
tlie  world,  from  the  discovery  of  America  by  Coltmbtu  to  the  present  time,  to 
endeavor  to  explain  by  whut  moans  the  inhabitants  trot  (Vom  the  old  to  the 
new  world.  To  net,  therefore,  in  unison  with  many  of  our  predecessors,  wo 
will  begin  as  fnr  bnck  ns  they  have  done,  and  so  sholl  commence  with  Theo- 
pompua  and  others,  from  intimations  in  whose  wrilinffs  it  is  alleged  the  an- 
cients had  knowlt>dgn  of  America,  and  therefore  peopled  it. 

Thtopompus,  n  learned  historian  and  orator,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  book  entitled  Thaumasia,  gives  a  sort  of  dialogue 
between  Midat  the  Phrygian  and  SUenva.  The  book  itself  is  lost,  hut  Slraho 
fefers  to  it,  and  ^ianuamn  ^iven  us  the  substance  of  the  dialogue  which  fol- 
lows. AAer  much  conversation,  SUenua  said  to  Midaa,  that  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  were  but  islands  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea ;  but  that  there  wum 
a  continent  situated  l)eyond  these,  which  was  of  immense  dimensions,  even 
without  limits ;  and  that  it  was  so  luxuriant,  as  to  produce  animals  of  prodi- 
gious momiitiide,  and  men  grew  to  double  the  height  of  themselves,  and  that 
tht<y  lived  to  a  fnr  greater  age  ;*  that  they  had  many  great  cities ;  and  their 
usages  and  laws  were  diflTerent  from  ours ;  that  in  one  city  there  was  moro 
than  a  million  of  inhabitants ;  that  gold  and  silver  were  there  in  vast  quanti- 
tie8.t  This  is  but  an  abstract  from  Mlianu»*t  extract,  but  contains  all  of  it  that 
can  be  said  to  refer  to  a  country  west  of  Europe  and  AfVica4  •^lian  or  Mli- 
anus  lived  about  A.  D.  200. 

Hanno  flourished  when  the  Carthaginians  were  in  their  greatest  prosperity, 
but  the  exact  time  is  unknown.  Some  place  his  timeH  40,  and  others  140, 
years  before  the  founding  of  Rome,  which  would  be  about  800  yeara  before 
our  era.$  He  was  an  oflicer  of  great  enterprise^  having  sailed  around  and  ex- 
plored the  coost  of  Afi-ica,  set  out  from  the  Pilhirs  of  Hercules,  now  called 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  sailed  westward  90  days.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by 
many,  that  he  must  have  visited  America,  or  eome  of  its  islands.  He  wrote  a 
boolc,  which  he  entitled  Ptriplvu,  giving  an  account  of  bis  voyages,  which  waa 
translated  and  published  about  1533,  in  Greek.|| 

Many,  and  not  without  tolerably  good  reasons,  believe  that  an  island  or  con- 
tinent existed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  this  period,  but  which  disappeared 
uderwards. 

*  Btiffon  and  Raynal  either  had  not  read  this  story,  or  they  did  not  believe  it  to  have  been 
America ;  for  (hey  taught  that  all  animals  degenerated  here.  Many  of  llie  first  adventurers 
to  Ihc  roasts  of  unknown  countries  reported  them  inhabited  by  giants.  8ui/l  wrote  Oullivtr'i 
Travels  to  bring  such  accounts  into  ridicule.  How  well  he  succeeded  is  evident  from  a 
comparison  of  &Doks  of  voyages  and  travels  before  and  aAer  his  time.  Duburlai  ha>  (liif 
jMssage  i— 

Our  fearless  sailors,  in  far  voyages 

(More  led  by  gain's  hope  than  their  compaiies), 

On  th'  Indian  shore  have  sometime  noted  some 

Whose  bodies  covered  two  broad  acres  room ; 

And  in  the  South  Sea  they  have  also  seen  ! 

Some  like  high-topped  and  huge-armed  trecn  ; 

And  other  some,  whose  monstrous  backs  did  bear 

Two  mighty  wheels,  with  whirling  spokes,  that  were 

Much  like  the  winged  and  wide-spreading  sails 

Of  any  wind-mill  turned  with  merry  gales. ' 

XNoHM  If'Mif,  p.  117,  ed.  4to,  1613. 

t  yGlian,  Variar.  Historiar.  lib.  iii.  chap.  viii.  _ 

J  Since  the  text  was  written,  there,  has  come  into  my  hands  n  copy  of  a  translation  of  JRW- 
s  work,  "  in  En^lishe  (as  well  according  to  the  (ruth  of  the  Grceke  texte,  as  of  the  Latine), 
by  Ahraham  Fleming."  London,  157G,  4to.  It  differs  not  materially  from  the  above,  which 
is  given  from  a  French  version  of  it.  •'■•-  ',''' 

0  Encyclopaedia  Perthensis.  "i")  ?.> /■Ji-^h  a-rni  :init{  hiaosi-i-ii   -u  'tvuHUvt 

P  The  best  account  of  Hanno  and  bis  voyages,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  to  be 
found  in  Mariona'i  Hist,  of  Spain,  vol.  i.  93,  109,  119,  122,  133,  and  lfi6,  ed.  Parii,  17Sd, 
S  vols.  4to. 
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Jtffl  Sieultu  mya  that  aonte  **  Phoeniciaiia  were  caat  upon  a  moat  feit4io 
'  oppoaite  to  AfVica."  Of  thia,  he  aaya,  they  kept  the  inoat  studied  aocrecy, ' 
ich  waa  doubtleaa  occoabned  by  their  jealouay  of  the  advantage  the  dlacov« 
Ikilght  bo  to  the  neijrhboring  nationa,  and  which  they  wiahed  to  aecura 
oily  to  themaelvea.  Diodorua  Sieulut  lived  about  100  yean  before  CkriiL 
lalanda  lying  weat  of  Europe  and  AfHca  are  certainly  mentioned  by  Hom»r 
and  Horace.  They  were  called  AUantitUt,  and  were  auppoaed  to  be  about  * 
10,000  Airlonga  flrom  Aflrica.  Here  exiated  the  poeu'  fabled  Elyaian  fieldak 
But  to  be  more  particular  with  Diodorui,  we  will  let  him  apeak  for  bimaeIC 
"After  having  paaaed  the  ialanda  which  lie  beyond  the  Herculean  Strait,  we 
will  speak  of  those  which  lie  much  farther  into  the  ocean.  Towarda  AfKca. 
mid  to  the  west  of  it,  ia  au  inimcnae  island  in  the  broad  sea,  many  days'  sail 
from  Lvbia.  Its  soil  ia  very  fertile,  and  ita  surface  variegated  with  mountains 
(ind  valleys.  Its  coasta  are  mdented  with  manjr  navigabra  rivers,  and  ita  flekta 
urn  well  cultivated :  delicious  gardens,  and  various  kmds  of  plants  and  trees." 
Ho  finally  sets  it  down  oa  the  finest  country  known,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  spacious  dwellinffs,  and  every  thing  in  the  greatest  plenty.  To  say  the 
IcuHt  of  this  account  of  Diodorua,  it  corri'sponds  very  well  with  that  given  of 
thi;  IMexicans  when  first  known  to  the  Spaniards,  but  perhaps  it  will  compare 
an  well  with  the  Canaries. 

PlcUol'a  account  haii  more  weight,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  ancients.  He 
lived  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era.  A  part  of  his  account  is  as' 
folI()Ws : — **  In  those  first  times  [time  of  its  being  first  known],  the  Atlantic 
was  a  moat  broad  island,  and  there  were  extant  most  powerftil  kings  in  it, 
who,  with  joint  forces,  appointed  to  occupy  Asia  and  Europe :  And  so  a  most 
grievous  war  was  carried  on;  in  which  the  Athenians,  with  the  common 
consent  of  the  Greeks,  opposed  themselves,  and  they  became  the  conquerors. 
But  that  Atlantic  island,' oy  a  flood  and  earthquake,  was  indeed  suddenly 
destroyed,  and  so  that  warlike  people  were  swallowed  up."  He  odds,  in  an- 
other  place,  **  An  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  in  the  passage  to  those  straits, 
called  the  Pillars  of  Hereulea,  did  exist ;  and  that  island  was  greater  and  larger 
tliun  Lybia  and  Auia ;  from  which  there  was  an  easy  passage  over  to  other 
islunds,  and  from  those  islands  to  that  continent,  which  is  situated  out  of  that 
region."  *  « JVeptune  settled  in  this  island,  from  whose  son,  ,Maa,  its  name 
was  derived,  and  divided  it  ainonff  his  ten  sons.  To  the  youngest  fell  the 
exti-emity  of  the  island,  called  Gaair,  which,  in  the  language  of  tlie  country, 
signifies  ftrtik  or  abounding  in  aheep.  The  descendants  of  JVeplune  reigned 
here,  from  father  to  son,  for  a  great  number  of  generations  in  the  order  of 
primogeniture,  during  the  space  of  9000  years.  They  also  possessed  several 
other  islands ;  and,  passing  into  Europe  and  Africa,  subdued  all  Lybia  as  fur 
as  Egypt,  and  all  Europe  to  Asia  Minor.  At  length  the  island  sunk  under 
water ;  and  for  a  loni  time  afterwards  the  sea  theieabouts  was  full  of 
rocks  and  shelves."  f  This  account,  although  mixed  with  fable,  cannot,  wo 
think,  be  entirely  rejected;  and  that  the  ancients  had  knowledge  of  countries 
wcstwanl  of  Europe  appears  as  plain  and  as  well  authenticated  as  any  {MBSOgo 
of  history  of  that  period. 

Jlristotle,  or  the  author  of  a  book  which  ia  generally  attributed  to  him,  J 
speaks  of  an  island  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  but  the  passage  savors 
something  of  hearsay,  and  is  as  follows:—*  Some  say  that,  beyond  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  the  Carthaginians  have  found  a  very  fertile  islaud,  but  without 
inlmbitants,  full  of  forests,  navigable  rivers,  and  fruit  in  abundance.  It  is 
several  days'  voyage  from  the  main  land.  Some  Carthaginians,  charmed  by 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  thought  to  marry  and  settle  there;  but  some  say 
tliat  the  government  of  Carthage  fbrbid  the  settlement  upon  pain  of  death, 
from  the  fear  that  it  would  increose  in  power  so  as  to  deprive  the  mother- 
country  of  her  possessions  there."    ifjriatolk  had  uttered  this  as  a  prediction, 

*  America  known  to  the  Ancients,  10,  8vo.  Boston,  1773. 

t  F.ncyclopadia  Perihensis,  »rt.  Atlantis. 

j  De  inirabil.  auscultat.  C^ra,  vol.  i.  Voltaire  says  of  this  book,  "  On  en  fesait  honneur 
aux  ("arthaginois,  et  on  ciail  un  livrc  d'Arislote  qu'il  n'a  pas  compost."  Estai  tur  lea 
Moturs  et  Petprit  dea  nationt,  chap.  cxlv.  p.  708.  vol.  iv.  of  his  works.  Edit.  Paris,  1817, 
in  8vo. 
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■ueh  a  thing  would  take  dUm  in  regard  to  aome  fliture  nation, 
perhapa,  would  nave  called  him  a  Oilae  urophet,  for  the  Anierioan  revel 
would  have  been  ita  flilfilment    Thla  phlloaopher  lived  about  384  yean 
Cknat. 

Sutua  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era.    He  wrote 
diea.  and  in  one  of  them  oceura  thia  paaeage  i— 


BtragP^ 


-"  Vraienl  ■■■li 


Baeula  Mrit,  quibui  oetutu 
Vineula  reram  laxet,  el  ingvu 
Paleat  tellut,  TyphiMju*  mvm 
Dalont  orb«i  i  imc  tit  lerria 
Ultima  Thul«.'> 

Medta,  Act  S,  v,  97A. 

Thia  ia  nearer  prophecy,  and  mav  be  rendered  in  Engliah  thua: — ^"The 
time  will  come  when  the  ocean  will  looaen  the  cha)na  of  nature,  and  we  shall 
behold  a  vnst  country.  A  new  Typhia  ahall  diaoover  new  worlda:  Thule 
ihall  no  longer  be  considered  the  lost  country  of  the  known  world." 

Not  only  these  passages  firom  the  ancient  authors  have  been  cited  and  re- 
cited by  moderns,  but  many  more,  though  less  to  the  point,  to  show  that,  in 
aome  way  or  other,  America  must  have  men  peopled  fVom  aome  of  the  eastern 
continents.  Almost  every  country  has  claimed  the  honor  of  having  been  iu 
first  discoverer,  and  hence  the  progenitor  of  the  Indians.  But  since  the  recent 
discoveries  in  the  north,  writers  upon  the  subject  say  but  little  about  getting 
over  inhabitants  from  Europe,  Asia,  or  Aflrica,  through  the  difficult  way  of  the 
Atlantic  seas  and  islands,  as  it  is  much  easier  topaaa  them  over  the  narrow  chan- 
nels of  the  north  in  canoes,  or  upon  the  ice.  OroHtu,  C.  Mather^  Hubbard^  and 
after  them  RoberUon,  are  glud  to  meet  with  so  eaay  a  nnethod  of  aolvmg  a 
question  which  they  consit^r  aa  having  puzzled  their  predeceaaors  ao  much. 


CHAPTER  U. 
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St.  ORKaoar,  who  flourished  in  the  7th  century,  in  an  epistle  to  St  ClemenI, 
■aid  that  beyond  the  ocean  there  was  another  world.* 

Herrtra  argues,  that  the  new  world  could  not  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  that  what  Seneca  has  said  was  not  true.  For  that  God  had  kept 
it  hid  from  the  old  world,  giving  them  no  certain  knowledge  of  it ;  and  that, 
in  the  secrecy  and  incomprehensibility  of  his  providence,  he  has  been  pleased 
to  give  it  to  the  Castilian  nation.  That  Seneca's  prediction  (if  so  it  may  be 
considered)  was  a  false  one,  because  he  said  that  a  new  world  would  be  dis- 
covered in  the  north,  and  that  it  vvas  found  in  the  westf  Herrtra  wrote 
about  1506,1  before  which  time  little  knowledge  was  obtained  of  North 
America.    This  may  account  for  his  impeachment  otStntca^t  prophecy. 

Thomas  Morton,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1622,  publishea  in  1(337  on 
account  of  its  natural  history,  with  much  other  curious  matter.  In  speaking 
upon  the  peopling  of  America,  he  thinks  it  altogether  out  of  the  question  to 

*  "  S.  Greauire  nir  I'epistre  de  S.  Clement,  dit  que  paui  Tocean',  il  y  a  vn  autre  mond." 
{Herrtra,  I  Decade,  2.)    This  i*  (be  whole  passage. 

t  Ibid.  3. 

X  He  died  S7  Marr'i,  1625,  at  the  are  of  about 66  years.  Hi»  name  was  TordteUlae  Antonio 
de  Herrera-^me  of  the  best  Spanish  historians.  His  history  of  tlie  vojraffes  to,  and  settlement 
ef  America  is  very  minute,  and  very  valuable.  The  original  in  Spanish  is  very  rare.  Acoo' 
ia'e  translation  (into  French)  3  v.  4to.,  1660,  is  also  scarce  and  valuable.    It  is  this  we  cite. 
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■uppoM  that  it  WM  peopled  bjr  th«  Tartan  fVoin  thn  north,  beeauM  •'a  poopla, 
oncQ  aettled,  must  b«  reinovMi  by  conipulsiou,  or  alau  tempted  thereunto  In 
hopea  of  lietter  fortunee,  upon  conKtiendatiuiin  of  the  place  unto  whkb  they 
ihould  he  drawn  to  remove.  And  if  it  amy  bu  thought  that  tlieae  people  eaiM 
over  the  ftozen  aea,  then  would  it  be  by  c»tii(>ul«ioii.  If  ao.  then  by  whom, 
or  when  ?  Or  what  part  of  this  in#in  cootinent  tv)*y  be  tnought  to  border 
upon  the  country  of  the  Tartars?  It  in  yut  iir«knuwn ;  ihmI  it  is  not  like  that  • 
people  well  enough  at  ease,  will  »f  their  uwo  st^r^rd,  undertake  to  travel  over 
a  sea  of  Ice,  considering  how  man  y  liiflicukies  they  hIwH  encounter  with.  Asu 
lat,  whether  there  be  any  land  at  tb«  end  of  their  uuitdown  way,  no  land 
being  in  view ;  then  want  of  food  to  susmm)  life  in  the  mean  timi<  upon  that 
sea  of  ice.  Or  how  shall  they  do  for  iUel,  to  ke«u  them  at  night  tVom  freeslng 
to  death  ?  which  will  not  be  had  in  such  a  place.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
ted,  that  the  natives  of  this  country  might  oricinally  eome  of  die  acntterad 
rojans ;  for  after  that  Bnitui,  who  was  the  fourth  fl-om  Entas,  loft  latium 
upon  the  conflict  held  with  the  Latins  (where  although  he  gave  tliom  u  great 
overthrow,  to  the  slaughter  of  their  grand  captain  and  many  others  of  the 
heroes  of  Latium,  yet  he  held  it  mom  Haft^ly  to  d«part  unto  some  other  place 
and  people,  than,  by  staging,  to  run  the  hazard  of  an  unquiet  life  or  doubiftil 
conquest ;  which,  as  hutory  maketh  mention,  he  performed.)  This  people 
was  dispersed,  there  is  no  question,  but  the  people  that  lived  with  him,  by 
reason  of  their  conversation  with  the  Grecians  and  Latins,  hod  a  mixed  ian- 

I^uagr,  that  participated  of  both."*  This  is  the  main  sround  of  Morton,  but 
le  says  much  more  upon  the  subject ;  as  that  the  simiUirity  of  the  languages 
of  the  Indians  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  is  very  great.  From  the  examples  he 
gives,  we  presume  he  knew  as  little  about  the  Indian  lan^iages  as  Dr.  Mather, 
Jtdmr,  ana  Boudinot,  who  thought  them  almost  to  coincide  with  the  Hebrew. 
Though  Morton  thinks  it  very  improbable  that  the  Tartars  came  over  by  the 
north  fh>m  Asio,  because  they  could  not  see  land  beyond  the  ico,  yet  he  finds 
no  difficulty  injretting  them  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  although  ho  allows  them 
That 


no  compass.  That  the  Indians  have  a  Latin  origin  ho  thinks  evident,  because 
he  fancied  he  heard  among  their  words  Pateo-pan,  and  hence  thinks,  w '  hout 
doubt,  their  ancestors  were  acquainted  witli  the  god  Pan.\ 

Dr.  Hlttianuonl  says,  "  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  Indians  of  South 
America  are  descended  from  a  class  of  the  Hindoos,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Asia.**  That  they  could  not  have  come  from  the  north,  because  the  South 
American  Indians  are  unlike  those  of  the  north.  This  seems  to  clash  with 
the  more  rational  views  of  Pother  Veneraa.^  He  writes  as  follows:  "Of  all 
the  ports  of  America  hitherto  discovered,  the  Califomians  lie  nearest  to  Asia. 
We  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  writing  in  all  the  eastern  nations.  We 
con  distinguish  between  the  characters  of  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the 
Chinese  Tartars,  the  Mogul  Tartars,  and  other  nations  extending  as  far  os  the 
Boy  of  Kamschothko ;  and  learned  dissertations  on  thnm,  by  Mr.  Boyer,  ore 
to  he  found  in  the  acts  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at  Petersburg. 
What  discovery  would  it  be  to  meet  with  any  of  these  characters,  or  others 
like  them,  among  the  American  Indians  nearest  to  Asia!  But  as  to  the  Cali- 
fomians, if  ever  they  were  possessed  of  any  invention  to  periietuote  their  me- 
moirs, Ihey  hove  entirely  lost  it;  and  all  that  is  now  founrl  among  them, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  some  obscure  oral  traditions,  probably  more  ond 
more  adulterated  by  a  long  succession  of  time.  Tliey  have  not  so  niuch  as 
retained  any  knowledge  of  the  particular  country  from  which  thev  emi- 
grated.". This  is  the  account  of  one  who  lived  many  years  among  the  Indians 
of  California. 

Mr.  fyUKam  Wood,\\  who  left  New  England  in  1633,11  after  a  short  stay,  says, 
"  Of  their  language,  which  is  only  peculiar  to  themselves,  not  inclining'to  any 
of  the  refined  tongues :  Some  have  thought  they  might  be  of  the  dispersed 

*  New  Canaan;  book  i,  pages  17  and  18.  t  Ibid.  18. 

I  In  his  Hisl.  N.  Carolina,  i.  216. 

i  Hist.  California,  i.  60.    His  work  wras  published  at  Madrid,  in  1758. 
H  The  author  of  a  work  entitled  New  England'*  Prosptet.  published  in  London,  1634-,  iu 
4lo.    It  is  a  very  rare,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  curious  and  valuable  work. 
IT  Prospect,  01. 
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J«WB,  becauM  some  of  their  words  be  near  unto  the  Hebrew ;  put  by  the  same 
rule,  they  may  conclude  them  to  be  some  of  the  gleanings  of  all  nations,  be- 
cause they  have  words  which  sound  ailer  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other 
Mnguss."* 

Mr.  JbAn  Jo$»elytu  who  resided  some  time  in  New  England,  from  the  year 
1€38.  says,  **Th«'  Mohawks  are  about  500:  their  speech  a  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
tars (as  also  id  the  Turkish  tongue j^"!  In  another  worfc^  he  says,  "  N.  Eng- 
land is  by  some  affirmed  to  be  an  island,  bounded  on  the  north  with  the  River 
of  Canada  (so  called  from  Monsieur  Cane),  on  the'soWtfa  with  the  RKer  Mon- 
hegan  or  Hudaov?8  River,  so  called  because  he  was  die  first  that  discovered  it 
Some  will  have  America  to  be  an  island,  which  out  of  question  must  needs  be, 
if  there  be  a  north-east  passage  found  out  into  the  South  Sea.  It  contains 
l,lS3yM0|()^  t^<!i'^-  The  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage  (which  lies  with- 
in the  River  of  Canada)  was  undertaken  with  the  help  of  some  Protestant 
Frenchmen,  which  left  Canada,  and  retired  to  Boston  about  tlie  year  1669. 
Tlie  north-east  people  of  America,  that  is,  N.  England,  &c.,  are  imaged  to  be 
Tartars,  called  Samoades,  being  alike  in  complexion,  shape,  habit  and  mau- 
nerst"  We  have  given  here  a  larger  extract  than  the  immediate  subject  in- 
quired, because  we  would  let  the  reader  enjoy  his  curiosity,  as  well  as  we 
ours,  in  seeing  how  people  understood  things  in  that  day.  Barlow,  looking 
but  a  small  distance  beyond  those  times,  with  great  elegance  says, — 

"  In  Ihoso  blank  periodff,  where --J  man  can  trace 
The  gleams  of  thought  that  firtt  illumed  his  race, 

His  errors,  twined  with  science,  took  their  birtb,  <  v  i  t<  ' 

And  Torged  their  fellers  for  this  child  of  earth,  r.  .' 

And  when,  as  oft,  he  dared  expand  his  view, 
And  work  with  nature  on  '.he  line  she  dre«', 

JSome  monster,  e«ndeM<I  in  bis  fears,  unmanned  '' 

His  opening  soul,  and  marred  the  works  be  planned.  ' 

Fear,  the  first  passion  of  his  helpless  siate^  '    „■  "n 

Redoubles  all  the  woes  that  round  him- wait,  f^,,    ., 

Blocks  nature's  path,  and  sends  him  wandering  wide,  i 

Without  a  guaraian,  and  witbovt  a  guide." 

CohtftiUad,  'u.  137,  &e. 


>/»<«{    " 


Reverend  Thomas  Thormi^ood  published  a  small  quarto,  in  1658,§  to  prove 
that  the  Indians  were  the  Jews,  who  had  been  "  lost  in  the  ^vorld  for  the  space 
of  near  3000  years."  But  whoever  bos  read  Jldair  or  Boudinot,  has,  beside  a 
good  deal  that  is  irrational,  read  all  that  in  Tkoroiogood  can  he  termed  rational. 

Reverend  Rogtr  WUliams  was,  at  one  time,  as  appears  from  ThorowgoocPs 
work,||  of  the  same  opinion.  Being  written  to  for  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of 
the  natives,  "ho  kindly  answers  to  those  letters  from  Salem  in  N.  Eng.  30th 
of  the  10th  month,  more  than  10  yeers  since,  in  hac  verba"  That  they  did 
not  come  into  America  from  the  north-east,  as  some  had  imagined,  he  thought 
evident  for  these  reasons :  1.  their  ancestors  affirm  they  came  from  the  south- 
west, and  return  thence  when  they  die :  8.  because  tliey  "  separate  their  wo- 
men in  a  little  wigwam  by  themselves  in  their  feminine  seasons r"  nnd  .3.  "be- 
side their  go<l  Kvttxmd  to  the  S.  West,  they  hold  that  .Vanflfct/patotill  (o  god 
over  head)  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  and  some  tufit  of  affinity  with 
the  Hebrew  I  have  found." 

Doctor  Cotton  Mather  is  an  author  of  such  singular  qualities,  that  we  almost 
hesitate  to  name  him,  lest  we  be  thought  without  seriousness  in  so  weighty  a 
matter.  But  we  will  assure  the  reader,  that  he  is  an  author  with  whom  we 
would  in  no  wise  part ;  and  if  sometimes  we  ap{)ear  not  serious  in  our  intro- 
duction of  him,  what  is  of  more  importance,  we  believe  him  really  to  be  so. 
And  we  are  persuaded  that  we  should  not  be  pardoned  did  we  not  allow  him 
to  speak  upon  the  matter  before  us. 

•  Ibid.  112.  ed.  1764. 

t  His  account  of  Iwo  voyages  to  New  England,  printed  London,  1673,  page  1S4. 

iNew  England  Rarities,  4,  6,  printed  London,  167S. 
Its  title  commences,  "  JhgUtu Dti ;  AIne  Diteotieries,  with  ture  ArgumeMs  toprcvt,"  Slc. 
Pages  5  and  6. 
OttarmUowil  is  <{od  in  Delaware.— //MAftc^Mcr. 
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He  aaya,"  It  should  not  pan  without  remark,  that  thrte  most  memorable 
things  which  have  borne  a  very  great  aspect  upon  human  iMiirs^  did,  near  the 
same  time,  namely,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  AJUtnik,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
aixUetUh,  century,  arise  unto  the  world:  the  first  was  the  Retumction  of 
Literature;  the  second  was  the  opening  of  America;  the  third  was  the 
Refarmation  of  Religion."  Thus  far  we  have  an  instructive  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, calculated  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  dark  ages,  when  literature 
was  neglected  and  forgotten,  discoveries  might  have  been  also,  and  hence  the 
knowledge  of  America  k>8t  for  a  time.  The  reader  must  now  summon  his 
gravity.  "But,"  this  author  continues,  " as  probably  the  Z>evi/,  seducing  the 
first  inhabitants  of  America  into  it,  therein  aimed  at  the  having  of  them  and 
their  posterity  out  of  the  sound  of  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  gospel,  then  to  be 
heiu^  through  the  Roman  empire.*  If  the  Devil  had  anv  expectation,  that,  by 
the  peopling  of  America,  he  should  utterly  deprive  any  Europeans  of  the  two 
benefits,  literature  and  religion,  which  dawned  upon  the  miserable  world,  (one 
just  before,  the  other  just  t^er,)  the  first  famed  navigation  hither,  'tis  to  be 
hoped  he  will  be  disappomted  of  that  expectation.'^f  The  learned  doctor, 
having  forgotten  what  he  had  written  in  his  first  book,  or  wishing  to  inculcate 
his  doctrine  more  firmly,  nearly  repeats  a  passage  which  he  had  at  first  given, 
in  a  distant  part  of  his  work  ;  |  but,  there  being  conmderable  addition,  we  re- 
cite it :  "  The  natives  of  the  country  now  possessed  by  the  Newenglandera^ 
had  been  forlorn  and  wretched  heathen  ever  since  their  first  hei'ding  here ;  and 
though  we  know  not  tehen  or  how  these  Indians  first  became  inhabitants  of 
this  mighty  continent,  yet  we  may  guess  that  probably  the  Devil  decoyed  those 
miserable  salvages  hither,  in  hopes  that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
would  never  come  here  to  destroy  or  disturb  his  absolute  empire  over  them. 
But  our  Eliot  was  in  such  ill  terras  with  the  Devil,  as  to  alarm  him  with 
sounding  the  silver  trumpets  of  heaven  in  his  territories,  and  make  some  noble 
and  zealous  attempts  towards  outing  him  of  ancient  possessions  here.  There 
were,  I  think,  90  several  nations  (if  I  may  call  them  so)of  Indians  upon  that 
spot  of  ground  which  fell  under  the  influence  of  our  Three  United  Colonies ; 
and  our  lUud  was  willing  to  rescue  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  firom  that 
old  usurninff  landlord  of  America,  who  is,  bu  the  torath  of  God,  the  prince  if 
this  world."  In  several  places  he  is  decidea  in  the  opinion  that  Indians  are 
Scythians,  and  is  confirmed  in  the  opinion,^  on  meeting  with  this  passage  of 
Jviius  Catsar:  "DiMcUius  Invenire  ^am  interficere,"  which  he  thus  renders, 
"  It  is  harder  to  find  them  than  to  foil  them."  At  least,  this  is  a  happy  appli- 
cation of  the  passage.  Casar  was  speaking  of  the  Scythians,  and  our  histo- 
rian applies  the  passAge  in  speaking  of  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and 
their  agility  in  hiding  themselves  from  pursuit.§  Doctor  Mather  wrote  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  and  his  famous  book,  MagntUia  ChrisH 
Americana,  was  published  in  1702. 

Adair,  who  resided  40  years  (he  says)  among  the  southern  Indians,  previa 
ous  to  177.5,  published  a  huge  quarto  upon  their  origin,  history,  &c.  He  tor- 
tures every  custom  and  usage  into  a  like  one  of  the  Jews,  and  almost  every 
word  in  their  language  ii\to  a  Hebrew  one  of  the  same  meaning. 

Doctor  Boudinot,  in  his  book  called  "  The  Star  in  the  West,"  has  followed 
up  the  theory  of  Adair,  with  such  certainty,  as  he  thinks,  as  that  the  "  long 
lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel"  are  clearly  identified  in  the  American  Indians.  Such 

*  This,  we  apprehend,  is  not  entirely  original  with  our  author,  but  borders  upon  plagiarism< 
Ward,  the  relebrHtcd  author  of  the  "  ^mple  Cobler  of  Aggawam,"  says  of  the  Irish, 
"  These  Irish  (anciently  railed  anthropophagi,  man-eaters)  have  a  tradition  ainon^  them,  that 
when  the  Devil  showed  our  Saviour  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  their  glory,  that  he 
would  not  show  him  Ireland,  but  reserved  it  for  himself.  It  is,  probably,  true ;  for  he  hath 
kept  it  ever  since  for  his  own  peculiar:  the  old  fox  foresaw  il  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  all 
the  rest :  he  thought  it  wisdom  to  keep  the  land  for  a  Bog^rds  for  his  unclean  spirits  employed 
in  this  hemisphere,  and  the  people  to  do  his  son  and  heir  (the  Pope^  that  service  for  which 
Lewit  the  XI  kept  his  Berbor  Oliver,  which  makes  them  so  bloodthirsty."— ;Stmp/<  Cobler, 
86,  87.  Why  so  much  gall  is  poured  out  upon  the  poor  Irish,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  account. 
The  circumstance  of  his  writing  in  the  time  of  Crormcell  will  explain' a  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  enigma.  He  was  the  first  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  but  was  bum  and  dieo 
in  England. 

t  Magnalia  Christ.  Amer.  b.  i.  X  Ibid.  b.  iii.  ^  See  Magnalia,  b.  vii..  ' 
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theories  have  gained  many  aupportera.  It  is  of  much  hisher  antiquity  than 
Mair,  and  was  treated  as  such  visionary  speculations  should  be  by  authors  as 
far  back  as  the  historian  Hubbard,  who  wrote  about  1680,  and  has  this  among 
other  passages :  **  If  any  observation  be  made  of  their  manners  nnd  disposi- 
tions, It's  easier  to  say  from  what  nations  they  did  not,  than  from  whom  they 
did,  derive  their  original.  Doubtless  their  conjecture  who  fancy  them  to  be 
descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of  the  Israelites,  carried  captive  by  Salamaneaer 
and  Esarhaddon,  bath  the  least  show  of  reason  of  any  other,  there  being  no 
footsteps  to  be  observed  of  their  propinquity  to  them  more  than  to  any  other  of 
the  tribes  of  the  earth,  either  as  to  their  language  or  manners."*  This  author 
was  one  of  the  best  historians  of  his  times ;  and,  generally,  he  writes  with  as 
much  discernment  upon  other  matters  as  upon  this. 

That  because  the  natives  of  one  country  and  those  of  another,  and  each  un- 
known to  the  other,  have  some  customs  and  practices  in  common,  it  has  been 
urged  by  some,  and  not  a  few,  that  they  must  have  had  a  common  origin  ;  but 
this,  in  our  apprehension,  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Who  will  pretend  that 
different  people,  when  placed  under  similar  circumstances,  will  not  have  simi- 
lar wants,  and  hence  similar  actions  ?  that  like  wants  will  not  prompt  like  ex- 
ertions ?  and  like  causes  produce  not  like  effects  ?  This  mode  of  reasoning 
we  think  sufficient  to  show,  that,  although  the  Indians  may  have  some  customs 
in  common  with  the  Scythians,  tbu  l^rtars,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Welsh,  and 
indeed  every  other  nation,  still,  the  former,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the 
contrary,  have  as  good  right  to  claim  to  themselves  priority  of  origin  as  eidier 

all  of  the  latter. 
}ctor  Robertson  should  have  proved  that  people  of  color  produce  others 

no  color,  and  the  contrary,  before  he  said,  "  We  know  with  infallible 
pertainty,  that  all  the  human  race  spring  from  the  same  source,''t  meaning 
""Jldcan.  He  founds  this  broad  assertion  upon  the  talse  notion  that,  to  admit 
any  other  would  be  an  inroad  upon  the  verity  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Now, 
in  our  view  of  the  subject,  we  leave  them  equally  inviolate  in  assuming  a  very 
different  ground  ;|  namely,  that  all  habitable  parts  of  the  world  noay  have  been 
peopled  at  the  same  time,  and  by  different  races  of  men.  That  it  (•  so  peo- 
pled, we  know :  that  it  teat  so  peopled  as  far  hack  as  we  have  any  account, 
we  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve.  Hence,  when  it  was  not  so  is  as  futile  to 
inquire,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  annihilation  of  space. 
When  a  new  country  was  discovered,  much  inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain 
from  whence  came  the  inhabitants  found  upon  it — not  even  asking  whence 
came  the  other  animals.  The  answer  to  us  is  plain.  Man,  the  other  animals, 
trees  and  plants  of  every  kind,  were  placed  there  by  the  supreme  directing 
hand,  which  carries  on  every  operation  of  nature  by  fixed  and  undeviating 
laws.  This,  it  must  be  plain  to  every  readei^^  at  least,  as  reconcilable  to  the 
Bible  history  as  the  theory  of  ilo&ertoon,  which  is  that  of  Cirro(tu»,  and  all  those 
who  have  followed  them. 

When  it  has  been  given  in,  at  least  by  all  who  have  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  climate  does  not  change  the  complexion  of  the  human  race,  to  hold 
up  the  idea  still  that  all  must  have  sprung  from  the  same  source,  (^dam,)  only 
reminds  us  of  our  grandmothers,  who  to  this  day  laugh  at  us  when  we  tell 
them  that  the  earth  is  a  globe.  Who,  we  ask,  will  argue  that  the  nc^ro 
changes  bis  color  by  living  among  us,  or  by  changing  bis  latitude  ?  Who 
have  ever  become  negroes  by  living  in  their  country,  or  among  them  ?  Has  the 
Indian  ever  changed  his  complexion  by  livinc  in  London?  Do  those  change 
which  adopt  our  manners  and  customs,  and  are  surrounded  by  us  ?  Until 
these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  discard  altogether  that 
unitarian  system  of  peopling  the  world. '  We  would  indeed  prefer  Omd's 
method : — 

"  Ponere  duritiem  coepere,  suttaque  rigorem  ; 
Mollirique  mora,  mollitaqtie  dueere  formam. 

.  ■•  Mox  ubi  cfeverunt,  naturaque  mitior  illis 

Contigit,"  tte.  &c. 

Metamor.  lib  i.  Tab.  xi. 

•  Hisl.  New  EDglaiid,  27.  f  Hist.  America,  book  iv. 

t  Why  talk  of  a  theory's  clashing  with  holy  writ,  and  say  nothing  of  the  certainly  of  lbs 
iciancea  of  geography,  astronomy,  geology,  &c.  i. 
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That  is,  Btwcivm  and  Pyrrha  perfonned  the  office  by  traveUing  over  the 
country  and  picking  up  stonei,  which,  oa  they  east  them  over  their 'heads, 
became  young  people  as  they  struck  the  earth.  7.3 

We  mean  not  to  be  understood  that  the  exterior  of  the  skin  of  pecwle  ia  not  ^ 
changed  by  climate,  for  this  is  very  evident ;  but  that  the  children  or  persons  ^k 
would  be  any  lighter  or  darker,  whose  residence  is  in  a  climate  different  from 
that  in  which  they  were  bom,  is  what  we  deny,  as  in  the  former  case.  As 
astonishing  as  it  may  appear  to  the  succinct  reasoner,  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
Dr.  Samua  SKanAope  SmUh  has  put  forth  an  octavo  book  of  more  than  400 
pages  to  prove  the  unity,  as  he  expresses  it,  '  of  the  human  race,'  that  is,  that 
all  were  originally  descended  ftom  one  man.  His  reasoning  is  of  this  tenor : 
"  The  American  and  European  sailor  reside  equally  at  the  pole,  and  under  the 
equator."  Then,  in  a  triumphant  air,  he  demandis — *^  Why  then  should  we, 
without  necessity,  assume  the  hypothesis  that  originally  there  existed  different 
species  of  the  human  kind  ?  "  *  What  kind  of  argument  is  contained  here  we 
leave  the  reader  to  make  out ;  and  again,  when  he  would  prove  that  all  the 
human  family  are  of  the  same  tribe,  he  says  that  negro  slaves  at  the  south, 
who  live  in  white  families,  are  gradually  found  to  conform  in  features  to  the 
whites  with  whom  they  live  if  Astonishing!  and  we  wonder  who,  if  any, 
knew  this,  beside  the  author.  Again,  and  we  have  done  with  our  extraordi* 
nary  philosopher.  Ho  is  positive  that  deformed  or  disfigured  persons  will,  in 
process  of  time,  produce  offspring  marked  in  the  same  way.  That  is,  U*  a< 
man  practise  flattening  his  nose,  his  ofTsiiring  will  have  a  flatter  nose  than  he 
would  have  had,  had  his  pro^nitor  not  flattened  his ;  and  so,  if  this  offspring 
repeat  the  process,  his  offspring  will  have  a  less  prominent  nose ;  and  so  on, 
until  the  nose  be  driven  entirely  off  the  fece !  In  this,  certainly,  our  author 
has  taken  quite  a  roundabout  way  to  vanquish  or  put  to  flight  a  nose.  We> 
wish  he  could  tell  us  how  many  ages  or  generations  it  woiud  take  to  make 
this  formidable  conquest  Now,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  a  much  leas  tedious  business  to  cut  off  a  member  at  once,  and  uius 
accomplish  the  object  in  a  short  period ;  for  to  wait  several  generations  for 
a  fashion  seems  absurd  in  the  extreme.  A  man  must  be  monstrously  blind 
to  his  prejudices,  to  maintain  a  doctrine  like  this.  As  well  might  he  argue 
that  colts  would  be  tailless  because  it  has  long  been  the  practice  to  shorten 
the  tails  of  horses,  of  both  sexes ;  but  we  have  never  heard  that  colts'  tails  are 
in  the  least  afibcted  by  this  practice  which  has  been  performed  on  the  librse 
so  long,  t  Certainly,  if  ever,  we  should  think  it  time  to  discover  something 
of  it !  Nor  have  w^  ever  heard  that  a  female  child  has  ever  been  bom  with 
its  eors  bored,  although  its  ancestors  have  endured  the  painful  operation  for 
many  generations — and  here  we  shall  close  our  examination  of  Mr.  SmUhfa 
400  pagea  § 

People  delight  in  nev/  theories,  and  often  hazard  a  tolerable  reputation  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  their  abilities  upon  a  subject  on  which  they  have  very 
vague,  or  no  clear  conceptions.  Had  Dr.  Smith  read  the  writings  of  Sir 
Thomas  Broten,  he  could  hardly  have  advanced  such  absurd  opinions  as  we 
have  before  noticed ;  if|  indeed,  he  were  possessed  of  a  sane  mind.  Dr. 
Broten  was  of  the  age  previous  to  that  in  which  Biiffbn  lived.  In  speaking 
of  complexion,  he  says,  "If  the  fervor  of  the  sun  we're  the  so!e  cause  hereof, 
in  Ethiopia,  or  any  land  of  negroes,  it  were  also  reasonable  that  inhabitants 
of  the  same  latitude,  subjected  unto  the  same  vicinity  uf  the  sun,  the  same 
diurnal  arch  and  direction  of  its  rays,  should  also  partake  of  the  same  hue 
and  complexion,  which,  notwithstanding,  they  do  not.  For  the  inhabitants 
of  the  same  latitude  in  Asia  are  of  a  diflerent  complexion,  as  are  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cambogia  and  Java;  insomuch  that  some  conceive  the  negro  is 
properly  a  native  of  Africa ;  and  that  those  places  in  Asia,  inhabited  now  by 

•  Smiili  on  Complexion,  N.  Brunswick,  N.  J.  1810,  p.  11.  f  Ibid.  170, 171. 

t  The  author  pleads  not  ruilty  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  ;  for  it  was  not  until  some  months 
after  the  text  was  written,  that  he  knew  that  even  this  idea  had  occurred  to  any  one.  He  has 
since  read  an  extract  very  similar,  in  Dr.  Lawrence's  valuoble  Lectures  on  Zoology,  dtc. 

$  On  reflection,  we  have  Ihogght  our  remarks  rather  pointed,  as  Mr.  Smith  is  not  a  living 
author ;  but  what  called  them  forth  must  be  their  apology. 
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Moors,  are  but  the  intrusions  of  negroes,  arriving  first  from  Afi-ica,  as  we 
genenuly  conceive  of  Madagascar,  and  the  adjoining  islands,  who  retain  the 
same  complexion  unto  this  day.  But  this  deroot  [of  latitude  upon  complex- 
ionj  is  more  remarkable  in  America,  which,  although  subjected  unto  both  the 
tropics,  yet  are  not  the  inhabitants  black  between,  or  near,  or  under  either : 
neither  to  the  southward  in  Brazil,  Chili,  or  Peru  ;  nor  yet  to  the  northward 
in  Hispaniola,  Castilia,  del  Oro,  or  Nicaragua.  And  although  in  many  parts 
thereof,  there  be  at  present,  swarms  of  negroes,  serving  under  the  Spaniard, 
yet  were  they  all  transported  fh>m  Africa,  since  the  discovery  of  Columbus, 
and  are  not  indigenous,  or  proper  natives  of  America."  * 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  300  years  before  Dr.  Smith  wrote,  the  notion  that 
situation  of  place  affected  materially  the  color  of  the  human  species,  was 
very  justly  set  down  among  the  *'  vulgar  and  common  errors  "  of  the  times. 

Another  theory,  almost  as  wild,  and  quite  as  ridiculous,  respecting  the 
aninuls  of  America,  as  that  advanced  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Smith,  seems  here  to  pre- 
sent itself.  We  have  reference  to  the  well-known  assertions  of  Buffon  and 
Ramal^\  two  philosophers,  who  were  an  honor  to  the  times  of  JFVanklin, 
which  are,  that  man  and  other  animals  in  America  degenerate. }  This  has 
been  met  in  such  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  §  that  to  repeat  any 
thing  here  would  be  entirely  out  of  place,  since  it  has  been  so  oflen  copied' 
into  works  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  may  even  be  found  in  some  of 
the  best  English  Encyclopaedias.  || 

Smith  ir  docs  not  deal  fairly  with  a  passage  of  Voltaire,  relating  to  the  peo- 
pling of  America ;  as  he  takes  only  a  part  of  a  sentence  to  comment  upon. 
Perhaps  he  thought  it  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  managing.  **  The  com- 
plete sentence  to  which  we  refer  we  translate  as  follows : — "  There  are  found 
men  and  animals  all  over  the  habitable  earth :  who  has  put  them  upon  it  ? 
We  have  already  said,  it  is  he  who  has  made  the  grass  grow  in  the  fields; 
and  we  should  be  no  more  surprised  to  find  in  America  men,  than  we  should 
to  find  flies."  ft  We  can  discover  no  contradiction  between  this  passage  and 
another  in  a  distant  part  of  the  same  work ;  and  which  seems  more  like  the 
passage  Mr.  I^ith  has  cited : — "  Some  do  not  wish  to  believe  that  the  cater- 
pillars and  the  snails  of  one  part  of  the  world  should  be  origuially  from  an- 
other part :  wherefore  be  astonished,  then,  that  there  should  be  in  America 
some  kinds  of  animals,  and  some  races  of  men  like  our  own  ?  "  tt 

VoUaire  has  written  upon  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  will  always  be 
attracting,  however  much  or  little  credence  may  be  allowed  to  what  he  has 
written.  We  will,  therefore,  extract  an  entire  article  wherein  he  engages 
more  professedly  upon  the  question  than  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  in  which 
he  has  rather  incidentally  spoken  upon  it.  The  chapter  is  as  follows :  §§  — 
"Since  many  fail  not  to  make  systems  upon  the  manner  in  which  America 
has  been  peopled,  it  is  left  onfy  for  us  to  say,  that  he  who  created  flies  in 
those  regions,  created  man  there  also.    However  pleasant  it  may  be  to  dis- 

Iiute,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  lives  in  all  nature,  ||H 
las  created  about  the  48°  two-legged  animols  without  feathers,  the  color  or 
whose  skin  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  carnation,  with  long  beards  approaching 
to  red ;  about  the  line,  in  Africa  and  its  islands,  negroes  without  beards ;  and 


"  "  Pseudodoxia  Epidtmica  :  or  Inquiries  inio  very  many  Received  Tencnis,  and  rommon- 
ly  received  Truths;  together  with  the  Kkligiu  Medici.  By  Tliomas  Broten,  Kt.  M.  D." 
Page  373, 6  edition,  4to.    London,  1672. 

t  After  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  climate  of  the  old  world  in  producing  man  and  other 
aoimaU  in  perfection,  be  adds,  "Combien,  au  contraire,  la  nature  paroit  avoir  neglisA 
nouveau  mond !  Les  hommea  y  sont  moins  forts,  moins  courageux ;  sans  barbe  et  sans  poil," 
aic—Hutoire  PhUoa.  det  deux  Indrt,  viii.  210.    Ed.  Geneva,  1781.  12  vols.  8vo. 

X  Vottaire  does  not  say  quite  as  inuch,  but  says  this: — "La  nature  enfin  avail  donne  anx 
Americanes  beaucoup  moins  d'industrie  qu'aux  hommes  de  I'aiicien  monde.  Toules  ces  causes 
ensemble  ont  pu  nuire  beaucoup  k  la  population."— [tStivrM,  iv.  19.]  This  is,  however, only 
in  rcfereneo  to  the  Indians. 

iln  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  Quer.  vii.  ||  Perthensis,  i.  637.  (Art.  Amer.  $  38.) 

Samuel  Smith,  who  published  a  history  of  New  Jersey,  in  1765,  printed  at  Burlington. 
«*  See  Hist.  N.  J.  8.       ft  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  et  I'Esprit  des  NaUons.    ((Euvres,  iv.  18.) 
n  Ibid.  708.  $$  CEuvrm,  t.  vii.  197, 198. 

yn  Will  the  reader  of  this  call  VoUairt  an  atheist  t 
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in  the  same  latitude,  other  negroes  with  beards,  some  of  them  having  wool 
and  some  hair  on  their  heads ;  and  among  them  other  animals  quite  white, 
having  neither  hair  nor  wool,  but  a  kind  of  white  silk.  It  does  not  very 
clearly  appear  what  should  have  prevented  God  from  placing  on  another 
continent  animals  of  thi>  same  species,  of  a  copper  color,  in  the  same  latitude 
in  which,  in  Africa  ond  Asia,  they  are  found  black ;  or  even  from  making  them 
without  beards  in  the  very  same  latitude  in  which  others  po8S;;s8  them.  To 
what  lengths  are  we  carried  by  the  rnge  for  systems  joined  with  the  tyranny 
of  prejudice !  We  see  these  animals ;  it  is  ap-eed  that  God  has  had  the 
power  to  place  them  where  they  are ;  yet  it  is  not  agreed  that  he  has  so 
placed  them.  The  same  persons  who  readily  admit  that  the  beavers  of  Canada 
are  of  Canadian  origin,  assert  that  the  men  must  have  come  there  in  boats, 
and  that  Mexico  must  have  been  peopled  by  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Magor.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that,  if  there  be  men  in  the  moon,  they 
must  have  been  taken  there  by  Astolpho  on  his  hippogriiT,  when  he  went  to 
fetch  Roland's  senses,  which  were  corked  up  in  a  bottle.  If  America  had 
been  discovered  in  his  time,  and  there  had  then  been  men  in  Europe  system- 
atic enough  to  have  advanced,  with  the  Jesuit  Lqfitau,*  that  the  Cambees 
descended  from  the  inhabitants  of  Caria,  and  the  Hurons  from  the  Jews,  he 
would  have  done  well  to  have  brought  back  the  bottle  containing  the  wits  of 
these  reasoners,  which  he  would  doubtless  have  found  in  the  moon,  along 
with  those  of  Angelica's  lover.  The  first  thing  done  when  an  inhabited  island 
is  discovered  in  ttie  Indian  Ocean,  or  in  the  South  Sea,  is  to  inquire.  Whence 
came  these  people  ?  but  as  for  the  trees  and  the  tortoises,  they  are,  without 
any  hesitation,  pronourtced  to  be  indigenous ;  as  if  it  were  more  difficult  for 
nature  to  make  men  than  to  make  tortoises.  One  thing,  however,  which 
seems  to  countenance  this  system,  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  island  in  the 
eastern  or  western  ocean,  which  does  not  contain  jugglers,  quacks,' knaves, 
and  fools.  This,  it  is  probable,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  these  animals 
are  of  the  same  race  with  ourselves." 

Some  account  of  what  the  Indians  themselves  have  said  upon  the  subject 
of  their  origin  may  be  very  nativally  looked  for  in  this  place.  Their  notions 
in  this  respect  citn  no  more  be  relied  upon  than  the  fabled  stories  of  the  gods 
in  ancient  mythology.  Indeed,  their  accounts  of  primitive  inhabitants  do  not 
agree  beyond  their  own  neighborhood,  and  often  disagree  with  themselves  at 
different  times.  Some  say  their  ancestors  came  from  the  north,  others  from 
the  north-west,  others  from  the  east,  and  others  from  the  west;  somefh>m 
the  regions  of  the  air,  and  some  from  under  the  carih.  Hence  to  raise  any 
theory  upon  any  thing  coming  from  them  upon  the  subject,  would  showr 
only  that  the  theorist  himself  was  as  ignorant  as  his  informants.  We  mipht 
as  well  ask  the  forest  trees  how  they  came  planted  upon  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow.  Not  that  the  Indians  are  unintelligent  in  other  affairs,  any  further 
than  the  necessary  consequence  growing  out  of  their  situation  implies ;  nor 
are  they  less  so  than  many  who  have  written  upon  their  iiistory. 

►  ■'  "  In  one  grave  maxim  let  us  all  agree—  ,' 

Naiure  ne'er  meant  her  secrets  should  be  found, 
And  man's  a  riddle,  which  man  can't  expound  !  " 
-  i'amc'j  Ruling  Passion. 

The  different  notions  of  the  Indians  will  be  best  gathered  from  their  lives 
in  their  proper  places  in  the  following  work. 

Dr.  S.  Jj.  MitchUl,  of  New  York,  a  man  who  wrote  learnedly,  if  not  wisely, 
on  almost  every  subject,  has,  in  his  opinion,  like  hundreds  berore  him,  set  the 
great  question,  Hoto  was  America  peopled'}  at  rest.  He  has  no  doubt  but  the 
Indians,  in  the  first  place,  are  of  the  snme  color  originally  as  the  north-eastern 
nations  of  Asia,  and  hence  sprung  from  them.  What  time  he  settles  them  in 
the  country  he  does  not  tell  us,  hut  gets  them  into  Greenland  about  the  year  8 
or  900.  Thinks  he  saw  the  Scandinavians  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  but  what  time  this  was  he  does  not  say.    He  must  of  course  make 

*  lie  wrote  a  history  of  the  savages  of  America,  and  maintained  that  the  Caribbee  lan- 
guage was  radically  Hebrew,  ..«.,.,. 
3                                                                                                                                ,l*,5g-- 
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these  [Hsople  the  buildera  of  the  mounda  scattort^il  nil  ov»r  the  wcHtem  coun- 
u-y.  After  all,  we  apprehend  the  doctor  would  huvti  vhort  tinio  for  lik  cmi- 
erants  to  do  all  that  nature  and  art  have  done  touoliing  thutto  matters.  In  the 
nrat  place,  it  is  evident  that  many  ages  nassud  n^vay  fVom  the  time  these 
tumuli  were  begun  until  they  were  flnishi'd :  9d,  n  multituda  of  ages  iriust 
have  passed  since  the  use  for  which  they  woru  ruiirc'd  Iihh  lNN<n  known  :  for 
trees  of  the  age  of  200  years  grow  from  the  ruUiH  of  otliurN  which  nniit  liavo 
had  as  great  age :  and,  3d,  no  Indian  nation  or  trilw  Iiuh  tho  least  tradition 
concerning  them.*  This  could  not  have  happened  hod  tlitt  nnci'Stors  of  tho 
pri^sent  Indians  been  the  erectors  of  them,  in  tho  nuturi)  of  tilings,  f 

The  observation  of  an  author  in  Dr.  /2ec«'»Encv(!lo|i()diu,i  altliough  saying 
no  more  than  has  been  already  said  in  onr  synopHiH,  in,  nt'Vt^rtlieh  bp,  bo  happy, 
that  we  should  not  feel  cleai-  to  omit  it:— "As  to  thuMo  who  pretend  that  tllo 
human  race  has  onlv  of  late  found  its  wujr  into  Aimiricu,  by  crossiiig  the  sea 
at  Ktmischatka,  or  the  Straits  of  Tschutski,  either  U|Mm  thi)  fields  of  ice  or  in 
canoes,  they  do  not  consider  tliat  this  opinion,  hcttldoK  llint  it  is  extremely 
difficult  of  comprehension,  has  not  the  least  tendency  to  diminish  the  imidi- 
gy ;  for  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  tliat  one  half  ofoiir  planet  should  have 
remained  without  inhabitants  during  thousands  of  yiiui'H,.wliil<)  tlio  other  half 
was  peopled.  What  renders  this  opinion  lesK  proliuhln  Im,  that  America  is 
supposed  in  it  to  have  had  animals,  since  we  cannot  lit'ing  those  iipccieB  of 
animals  from  the  old  world  which  do  not  exist  in  it,  iti  (hose  of  the  tapir,  the 
glamo,  and  the  tajactu.  Neither  can  we  udniU  ol'  tho  rt'cont  organization  of 
matter  for  the  western  hemis|>herc ;  becaus(>,  indu|>i!iidoiitly  of  the  accumu- 
lated difficulties  in  this  hypothesis,  and  whieh  can  hy  no  means  be  solved, 
we  shall  observe,  that  the  fossil  bones  discovered  in  so  many  ports  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  at  such  small  depths,  prove  that  ceituin  speeitts  of  nniniols^  so  far  from 
having  been  recently  organized,  have  been  annihllutt^d  n  long  while  ago." 

Before  we  had  known,  that,  if  we  were  in  error,  it  wns  in  the  company  of 
philosophers,  such  as  we  have  in  this  chopter  introdueotl  to  our  readers,  we 
felt  a  hesitancy  in  avowing  our  opinions  u|>on  a  matter  of  so  great  moment. 
Bur,  after  all,  as  it  is  only  matter  of  honest  opinion,  no  one  should  he  intoler- 
ant, although  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  himself  nnd  even  his  iVionds  merrpr 
at  our  expense.  When,  in  the  days  of  ChrytoHom,  mim  vonltired  to  assert  their 
opinions  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  that  learned  father  "did  laugh  at  them."  § 
And,  when  science  shall  have  progressed  sufficiently,  (if  it  ho  jtossible.)  to  set- 
tle this  question,  there  is  a  possibility  thut  the  Chr}ftoiiUymt  of  these  days  will 
not  have  the  same  excuse  for  their  infidelity.  Hut  us  it  is  n  day  of  prodigies, 
there  is  some  danger  of  treating  lightly  ev<  n  the  most  sin-mingly  absurd  con- 
jectures. We  therefore  feel  very  safe,  and  morn  impeelally  lis  it  required  con- 
siderable hardihood  to  Inugh  even  ut  the  theory  of  the  liUt)  Mr.  Sijmmes. 

When  we  lately  took  up  a  Irook  entiiled  *^  Jkumrehei,  PIdtoiophtcal  andJlnti- 
ovarian,  concerning  the  Ahorigitud  Hialorif  qf  JImerica,  l>y  J.  H.  M'Cui.loh,  Jr. 
M.  D."  II  we  did  think,  from  tho  impoMing  ti)>peaniti<;o  of  it,  that  some  new 
matters  on  the  subject  had  been  discovered;  and  more imrticularly  when  we 
rewi  in  the  prefnce,  thai  "  tiia  first  object  wns  to  oxpluin  iho  origin  of  tho  men 
and  animals  of  America,  so  far  as  tliat  quorition  is  Involvod  with  the  apparent 

Khysical  impediments  that  have  bo  long  kept  tho  snhjort  in  total  obsnnity." 
Tow,  with  what  success  this  has  been  done,  to  <lo  th<«  iiiitliDr  justice,  he  shall 
speak  for  himself,  and  the  reader  then  may  judge  for  liimself. 

"Before  we  attempt  to  explain  in  what  nmniior  the  men  and  animals  of 
America  reached  this  continent,  it  is  necesNitry  to  tmcertain,  if  possible,  the 
circumstances  of  their  original  creation ;  for  upon  this  essential  partirnlnr  de- 
pends the  great  interest  of  our  present  investigulion.  [We  ore  not  able  to 
discover  that  he  hns  said  any  thing  fnrthi>r  w|)nn  it.]  It  must  bo  evident  that 
we  can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  if  it  h(t  (loulttnil  whether  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe  made  man  and  the  aiiiinuls  but  in  one  locality,  from 


*  Or  none  but  such  as  nre  at  varianro  with  all  hitlory  an(|  rnliDimlily. 
t  Archffiologia  Americana,  i.  325,  326,  34.I,  Aic, 

J  See  Acosta's  Hist.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  p.  I.  cd,  London,  1(S04, 
Published  at  Baltimore,  1829,  in  8vo. 
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whence  tbny  were  diRpersed  over  the  earth ;  or  whether  he  ununited  them  In 
each  of  those  various  situations  where  we  now  find  them  livhty.  Uo  Atr  •• 
this  inquiry  respects  manlcind,  there  con  be  no  reasonable  ground  Ut  doubt 
the  one  origin  of  the  species.  This  fact  may  be  proved  both  physii-'ally  Hnit 
morally.  [If  the  render  can  discover  any  thing  that  aniountH  to  tmntf  \n 
what  follows,  he  will  have  made  a  discovery  that  we  couhl  nnt,j  That 
man,  iiotwitiistandiiig  all  the  diversities  of  their  appearance,  are  hut  of  0110 
species,  is  a  truth  now  universally  admitted  by  every  physinlogicftt  Mfitill'nliMf. 
[That  is,  notwithstanding  a  negro  be  black,  an  Indian  brown,  n  lluwitmn 
white,  still,  they  are  all  men.  And  then  follows  a  quotation  (Voiti  Doftor 
Lawrence*  to  corroborate  the  fact  that  men  are  all  of  one  specien,!  It  Im  trtJ**, 
this  physiologist  does  not  admit  that  the  human  species  had  thL'ir  origin  but 
li'om  one  pair ;  for  he  observes,  the  same  species  might  have  be«n  created  fit 
the  same  time  in  very  different  jmrts  of  the  earth.  But  when  we  httVO 
analyzed  the  moral  history  of  mankind,  to  which  Mr.  Lawrence  tmrnm  U)  liave 
paid  little  attention,  [and  if  our  author  has  done  it,  we  would  thiink  Ititti  tn 
show  us  where  we  can  find  it,]  we  find  such  strongly- marked  anulogieK  In 
abstract  matters  existing  among  nations  the  most  widely  separated  l^•Qm  lifW/h 
other,  that  we  cannofdoubt  there  has  been  a  time,  when  the  whole  humatt 
family  have  intimately  participated  in  one  common  system  of  thini^N,  wUciiwr 
it  be  bf  truth  or  of  error,  of  science  or  of  prejudice.  [This  iloeg  not  at  all 
agree  with  what  he  says  afterwards,  *  We  have  been  unable  to  diHeeni  any 
traces  of  Asiatic  or  of  European  civilization  in  America  prior  to  the  diMJOvery 
of  Columbus.'  And  again :  '  In  comparing  the  barbarian  nations  of  Aiwrhn 
with  those  of  the  eastern  continent,  wo  perceive  no  points  of  rcNRtnhlnnee 
between  them,  in  their  moral  institutions  or  in  their  habits,  that  are  not  ai»|>ar' 
ently  founded  in  the  necessities  of  human  life.'  If,  then,  there  is  no  aflinity, 
other  than  what  would  accidentally  happen  from  similar  circiimstanees,  where* 
fore  this  \inXing about  ^ stron^y-marked analogies,*  &c,iiist copied ?]  Aire* 
spects  the  origin  of  animals,  [we  have  given  his  best  proom  of  the  orighl  of  tnan 
and  their  transportation  to  America,]  the  subject  is  much  more  rofl'nctory. 
We  find  them  living  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  suited  by  their  Jihyci' 
ical  conformity  to  a  great  variety  of  climates  and  peculiar  localitiei.  livery 
one  will  admit  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  history  of  their  orijfinal 
creation  from  the  mere  natural  history  of  the  animals  themselves."  Now. 
as  "  refractory "  as  this  subject  is,  we  did  not  expect  to  see  it  fiithered  on 
upon  a  miracle,  because  this  was  the  easy  and  convenient  manner  in  whifdi 
the  superstitious  of  every  age  accounted  for  every  thing  which  they  at  mtm 
could  not  comprehend.  And  we  do  not  expect,  when  it  is  gravely  onnonnei  d, 
that  a  discovery  in  any  science  is  to  be  shown,  that  the  undertaker  \»  going 
to  tell  us  it  is  accomplished  by  a  miracle,  and  that,  therefore,  ''he  known  twt 
why  he  should  be  called  upon  to  answer  objections,"  &c. 

As  it  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  incomputildu  with  our  phut, 
to  quote  larger  from  Mr.  MUCuUoKs  book,  we  shall  finish  with  him  alh'r  n  (v.w 
remarks. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  capacity  of  the  ark  for  all  animals.  \}\\l  we  do 
object  to  its  introduction  in  the  question  undertaken  by  Mr,  MC'uUoh ;  for 
every  child  knows  that  affair  to  have  been  miraculous  ;  and  if  any  \mrt  nl'tiui 
question  de|)ended  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  miracle,  why  plague  the  world 
with  a  book  of  some  500  pages,  merely  to  promulgate  such  a  ht'lief^  when 
a  sentence  would  be  all  that  is  required  ?  No  one,  that  admits  an  overrulitlff 
power,  or  tlie  existence  of  God,  will  doubt  of  his  ability  to  (rreatc  a  myriful  of 
men,  animals,  and  all  mutter,  by  a  breath  ;  or  that  an  ark  ten  feet  iM)niire  i'tiuM 
contain,  comfortably,  ten  thousand  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  dimcnsioitf^ 
given  in  Scripture  to  contain  what  that  did.  Therefore,  if  one  In  thvm  days 
should  make  a  book  expressly  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  different  lengtbi  of 
days,  or  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  find,  aftsr  he  had  written  a  VHRt  deitj, 
that  he  could  in  no  wise  unravel  the  mystery,  and,  to  close  his  aecouilt,  de* 
Glares  it  was  all  a  miracle,  such  an  author  would  be  precisely  in  the  predi^>M* 
ment  of  Mr.  ATCtiUoh. 

*  The  celebrated  author  of  Lectures  on  Physiology,  Zoologii,  and  tlu  WtUurul  Htgtm'ff  of 
Man. 
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We  do  not  pretend  that  the  subject  can  be  pursued  with  the  certainty  of ' 
nwthenaatical  calculations ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  contended  that  the  whole  f  pe* 
oiea  of  man  spring  from  one  pair,  so  long  will  the  subject  admit  of  contro* 
veray :  therefore  it  makes  but  little  or  no  difference  whether  the  inhabitant* 
are  got  into  America  by  the  north  or  the  south,  the  east  or  the  west,  as  it 
resards  the  main  question.  For  it  ia  very  certain  that,  if  there  were  but  one 
pair  originally,  and  these  placed  upon  a  certain  spot,  all  other  |>laces  where 
people  are  now  found  must  have  been  settled  by  people  fl-oin  the  primitivo 
spot,  who  found  their  way  thither,  some  how  or  otlier,  and  it  is  very  uuiinpor- 
tant  how,  as  wo  have  just  observed. 

Lord  Kaima,  a  writer  of  creat  good  sense,  has  not  omitted  to  sny  Borno« 
thing  upon  this  subject.*  He  very  judiciously  asks  those  who  inuintuiii  tliut 
America  was  peo()led  froiii  Kumskutka,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
speak  the  same  luiiguage  with  their  American  neighbors  on  the  oppoMito 
shores.  That  they  do  not,  he  observes,  is  fully  confirmed  by  recent  accoiintH 
from  thence;  and  "whence  we  may  conclude,  with  great  certainty,  that  tlie 
latter  are  not  n  colony  of  the  former."t  We  have  confirmation  upon  confirinn- 
tion,  that  these  nations  speak  languages  entirely  different :  and  for  the  Mitisfac- 
tion  of  the  cniious,  we  will  give  a  short  vocabulary  of  words  in  both,  with 
the  English  against  them. 

English.  Kanukadale.  Mioutean.1 

God Nionstichtchitch Ashogoch. 

Father. Iskh Atlian.      .      >   ^ 

Mother Nas-kh Anaan. 

Son Pa-atch L'laan, 

Daughter Souguing Aschkinn. 

-'         Brother Ktchidsch Koyoto. 

Sister. Kos-KIiou. AngUn. 

Husband Skoch OugUnn. 

Woman Skoua-aou Ai-yogar. 

Girl Kh-tchitchou Ougeghilikinn. 

Young  boy Pahatch Auckthok. 


Child Pahatchitch 

A  man Ouskaams. . 

The  people Kouaskoii. 

Persons Ouskaamsit 

The  head T-Khousa. . 

The  face Koua-agh.. . 

The  nose. Kaanltang. . 

The  nostrils Kaanga . . . . 

The  eye Nanit 


.Ouskolik. 
.  Toyoch. 


,  Kami^ha. 

.Soghimaginn. 

.AughoBinth 

.Gouakik. 

.Thack. 


After  observing  that  "there  are  several  cogent  arguments  to  evince  that  the 
Americans  arc  not  descended  from  any  |)eople  in  the  north  of  Asia,  or  in  the 
noith  of  Europe,"  Lord  Kaimes  continues, — "I  venture  still  fbrther;  which  in. 
to  conjecture,  that  America  has  not  been  peopled  from  any  part  of  the  old 
world."  But  although  this  last  conjecture  is  in  unison  with  those  of  many 
others,  yet  his  lordship  is  greatly  out  in  some  of  the  proofs  which  he  adduccH 
in  its  support.  As  we  have  no  ground  on  which  to  controvert  this  opinion, 
wo  m{^  be  excused  from  examining  its  proofs ;  but  this  we  will  observe,  that 
Lord  Kaimea  is  in  the  same  error  about  the  beardlessness  of  the  Aroericans  as 
some  other  learned  Europeans. 

The  learned  Doctor  Swinion,^  in  a  dissertation  upon  the  peopling  of  Amori- 

•  See  his  "  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,"  a  work  which  he  publiihed  in  1774,  Bi  Edin« 
burgh,  in  2  vols.  4lo. 

t  Vol.  ii.  71. 

t  The  Alteuteans  inhabit  the  chain  of  islands  which  Rtretch  from  the  north*wMt  point  of 
America  into  the  neighborhood  of  Kamskatka.  It  must  be  remembered  (hat  these  names  are 
in  the  French  orthography,  being  taken  from  a  French  translation  of  BUlings't  voyage  Into 
those  regions,  from  1785  to  1794. 

(  Doctor  John  Swinton,  the  eminent  author  of  many  parts  of  the  Ancient  Univtrittl  //U> 
tory.     Ho  (!l<i(l  in  1777.  aifod  74. 
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ca,*  after  stating  the  different  opiniona  of  various  authors  who  have  advocated 
in  favor  of  the  *'  dispersed  ))eople,"  the  Phoenicians,  and  other  eastern  nations, 
observes,  "that,  therefore,  the  Americans  in  general  were  descended  from 
some  people  who  inhabited  a  country  not  so  far  distant  firom  them  as  Egypt 
and  Phoenicia,  our  readers  will,  as  we  apprehend,  readily  admit.  Now,  no 
country  con  be  pitched  upon  so  proper  ana  convenient  for  this  purpose  as  tho 
north-eastern  part  of  Asia,  particularly  Great  Tartary,  Sil)eriii,  and  moro  espe- 
cially the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka.  That  proltably  was  the  tract  through 
which  many  Tartarian  colonies  passed  into  America,  and  peopled  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  new  world." 

This,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  the  most  rational  way  of  getting  inhabitants 
into  Amerifo,  if  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was  peopled  flrom  the  "  old  world." 
But  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  account  for  the  existence  of  equatorial  animals 
in  America,  when  all  authors  agree  that  they  never  could  nave  passed  that 
way,  as  tlicy  could  not  have  survived  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  at  any  sea- 
son" of  the  year.  Moreover,  the  vocabulary  we  have  given,  if  it  prove  any 
thing,  proves  that  either  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  did  not  come  in 
from  the  north-west,  or  that,  if  they  did,  some  unknown  cause  must  have,  for 
ages,  suspended  all  communication  between  the  emigrants  and  their  ancestors 
upon  the  neighboring  shores  of  Asia. 

In  1822,  there  appeared  in  London  a  work  which  attracted  some  attention, 
as  most  works  have  upon  similur  subjects.  It  was  entitled,  **  Description  of 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  discovered  near  Palenque,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  in  Spanish  America :  translated  from  the  original  manuscript  re- 
port of  Capt.  Don  Antonio  Dtl  Rio :  followed  by  a  critical  investigation  and 
research  into  the  History  of  the  Americana^  by  Dr.  Paul  Felir  Cabrera,  of  the 
city  of  New  Guatemala." 

Captain  Del  Rio  was  ordered  by  the  Spanish  king,  in  the  year  1786,  to 
make  an  examinntion  of  whatever  ruins  he  might  find,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  From  the  manuscript  he  left,  wliich  after^vards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Doctor  Cabrera,  his  work  was  composed,  and  is  that  part  of  the  work  which 
concerns  us  in  our  view  of  systems  or  conjectures  concerning  the  peopling  of 
America.  We  shall  be  short  with  this  author,  as  his  system  differs  very  little 
from  some  wliich  we  have  already  sketched.  He  is  very  confident  that  he 
has  settled  tlie  question  how  South  America  received  its  inhabitants,  namely, 
from  the  Phcenicians,  who  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  the  ruined 
city  described  by  Captain  Del  Rio  w«is  built  by  the  first  adventurers. 

Doctor  Cabrera  calls  any  system,  which,  in  his  view,  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  Scriptures,  an  innovation  upon  the  " holy  Catholic  religion;"  and  rather 
than  resort  to  any  such,  he  says,  "It  is  better  to  believe  his  [God's!  works 
miraculous,  than  endeavor  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  our  talents  by 
the  cunning  invention  of  new  systems,  in  attributing  them  to  natural  causes.**! 
The  same  reasoning  will  apply  ui  this  case  as  in  a  former.  If  we  are  to  at- 
tribute every  thing  to  miracles,  wherefore  the  necessity  of  investigation  ? 
These  authors  are  fond  of  investigating  matters  in  their  way,  but  are  dis- 

[•Icasod  if  others  tnke  the  same  liberty.  And  should  we  follow  an  author  in 
lis  theories,  who  cuts  the  whole  business  short  by  declaring  all  to  be  a  mira- 
cle, when  he  can  no  longer  grope  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  forming,  our 
reader  would  be  just  in  condemning  such  waste  of  time.  When  every  thing 
which  we  cannot  at  first  sight  understand  or  comprehend  must  not  be  in- 
quired into,  from  superstitious  doubis,  then  and  there  will  be  fixed  the  bounds 
of  all  science ;  bid,  as  Lord  Byron  said  upon  another  occasion,  not  till  then. 

"If  it  be- allowed  (snys  Dr.  LAwaENCEU  that  all  men  are  of  the  same 
species,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  all  descended  from  the  same  family. 
We  have  no  data  for  dctermitiing  this  point:  it  could  indeed  only  be  settled 
by  a  knowledge  of  facts,  which  have  long  ago  been  involved  in  the  impene- 
trable darkness  of  antiquity."  That  climate  has  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  com- 
plexion, he  oflTers  the  following  in  proof: — 


*  Universal  History,  xx.  102,  163. — See  Malone's  edition  of  BoswelVs  Life  Dr.  Johmon, 
V.  S7t.  ed.  in  5  v.  l2ino.  Lundoii,  1821. 
t  Page  30.  t  Lectures  ou  Zoology,  &c.  442.  ed.  8vo.  Salem,  1828. 
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"Tlie  eBtabliabmenfai  of  the  Europeans  io  Asia  and  America  have  now  ■ub< 
listed  about  three  centuries.  Vaiqun  de  Oama  landed  at  Calicut  iu  1496 ; 
•lid  the  Portuguese  empire  in  India  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  ibl- 
lowiug  century.  Brazil  was  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  same 
nation  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  16th  contun.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
llkh,  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  Columbu$,  Corttx,  and  Pixarro, 
subjugated  for  the  Spaniards  the  West  Indian  islands,  with  the  empires  or 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Sir  fyaUer  Ridegh  lAnuted  an  English  colony  in  Virginia 
iu  1584 ;  and  the  French  settlement  or  Cuiiuda  has  rather  a  later  date.  Th« 
colonists  have,  in  no  instance,  approached  to  the  natives  of  these  countries: 
and  their  descendants,  where  the  blood  has  been  kept  pure,  have,  at  this  time, 
the  same  characters  as  native  Europeans."  * 

The  cmiiient  antiquary  De  H^t  C/trUonf  supposed  that  the  ancient  work* 
fouud  iu  thiH  country  were  similar  to  those  supposed  to  be  Roman  by  Pentumi 
in  Wales.  He  adds,  «  The  Danes,  as  well  as  the  nations  which  erected  our 
fortifications,  were  in  all  pixibability  of  Scythian  origin.  According  to  P/ttw: 
the  name  of  Scythian  was  common  to  ail  the  nations  living  in  the  north  of 
Asia  and  Europe.'*  f 


■  ,'ii' 
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CHAPTER  III. 


AnteioUa,  Jfarrathei,  ^.  iUustrativi  qf  the  Mmuurt  and  Cuttams,  JhUipMu 

Traditunu,  of  the  Indiana. 

}ViL — An  Ottaway  chief,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  WhUtjohii 
was  a  great  drunkard.  Count  Fnmtmac,  asked  him  what  he  thought  brandy 
to  be  made  of;  he  replied,  that  it  must  be  made  of  hearts  and  tongues— 
'( For,"  said  he,  "  when  I  have  drunken  plentifully  of  it,  my  heart  is  a  tliouwuid 
strong,  and  I  can  talk,  too,  with  astonishing  freedom  and  rapidity."  % 

Honor. — A  chief  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Knclish 
in  the  French  wars,  chanced  to  meet  in  battle  his  own  father,  who  was  nght- 
iiig  on  the  side  of  the  French.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  deal  a  deadly  blow 
upon  his  hetid,  he  discovered  who  he  was,  and  said  to  him,  "  \  .«u  have  onco 
nven  roe  life,  and  now  I  give  it  to  you.  Let  me.  meet  you  iio  more ;  for  I 
nave  |)aid  the  debt  I  owed  you."§ 

RtckUasneaa. — ^In  Connecticut  River,  about  "  200  miles  from  Long  Island 
Sound,  is  a  narrow  of  5  yards  only,  formed  bv  two  shelving  mountains  of 
solid  rock.  Through  this  chasm  are  conipelled  to  pass  all  the  waters  which  . 
in  the  time  of  the  floods  bury  the  northern  country .''  It  is  a  frightful  passage 
of  about  400  yards  in  length.  No  boat,  or,  as  m^  autlior  expiflBscB  'it,  "  no 
living  creature,  wus  ever  known  to  pass  through  this  nan'ow,  except  on  Indian 
woman."  This  woman  had  undertaken  to  cross  the  river  just  above,  and 
althouprh  she  had  the  god  Bacchus  by  her  side,  yet  Neptune  prevailed  in  spite 
of  theur  united  efforts,  and  the  canoe  was  hurried  tfown  the  frightful  gulC 
While  this  Indian  woman  was  thus  hurrying  to  certain  destructioit,  as  she  had 
every  reason  to  expect,  she  seized  upon  her  bottle  of  ruin,  and  did  not  take  it 
from  her  mouth  until  the  last  drop  was  quaffed.  She  wos  marvellously  pre* 
served,  and  was  actually  picked  up  several  miles  below,  floating  in  the  canoo, 
still  quite  drunk.  When  it  was  known  what  she  bad  done,  and  being  asked 
how  she  dared  to  drink  so  much  rum  with  the  prospect  of  certain  death  beforo 
her,  she  answered  that  she  knew  it  was  too  much  for  one  time,  but  she  was 
unwilling  that  any  of  it  should  be  lost.  || 


jP- 


*  Lectures  on  Zooloey,  &c.  4€4,  465.  ed.  8vo.    Salem,  1 828. 

t  A  Memoir  m  the  Antiquities  of  the  Western  Parts  of  the  Stale  of  N.  York,  page*  9, 101 
Svo.    Albany.  1818. 

^  Ibid.  II  Pelers's  Hi8t.  Conueclicul. 


...    Albany,  1818. 
X  Univenal  Museum  for  1763. 
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Judice. — A  miHionory  residing  among  a  certain  tril)o  of  Indians,  wns  ntxtt 
day,  after  hu  had  been  preocliin^  to  them,  invited  bv  their  chief  to  visit  his 
wigwam.  After  havins  been  kindly  entertained,  and  l)eing  about  to  depart 
the  chief  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said,  "  I  have  very  bad  squaw.  She  had 
two  little  children.  One  she  loved  well,  the  other  she  hated.  In  a  cold  nighL 
when  I  was  gone  hunting  in  the  woods,  she  shut  it  out  of  the  wigwam,  and 
it  froze  to  death.  What  must  be  done  with  her?"  The  missionary  replied, 
"  She  must  be  hansod."  *'  Ah ! "  said  the  chief,  "  go,  then,  and  hang  youi 
God,  whom  you  make  just  like  her." 

Mofffianimitu. — A  hunter,  in  his  wanderings  for  game,  fell  among  the  Iwck 
settlctnentH  of  Virginia,  and  by  reason  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  was 
induced  to  seek  refuge  at  the  house  of  a  |)lanter,  whom  he  met  at  his  door. 
Admission  was  refuged  him.  Being  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  he  asked  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  but  wiis  answered  in  every  casp,  "No! 
you  shall  have  nothing  here!  Get  mu  gone,  you  Mian  dog!"  It  happened, 
m  process  of  time,  that  this  same  planter  lost  ninmelf  in  the  woods,  ana,  after 
a  fatiguing  day's  travel,  he  came  to  an  Indian's  cabin,  into  which  he  wos 
welcomed,  dn  inquiring  the  way,  and  the  distance  to  the  white  settlements, 
Ixiing  told  by  the  Indian  that  he  could  not  go  in  the  night,  and  being  kindly 
oftered  lodgmg  and  victuals,  he  gladly  refreshed  and  reposed  himself  in  the 
Indian's  cabin.  In  the  morning,  he  conducted  him  through  the  wilderness, 
agreeably  to  his  promise  the  night  before,  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
habitations  of  the  whites.  As  he  was  about  to  take  his  leave  of  the  planter, 
he  looked  him  fidl  in  the  face,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  him. 
Horror-struck  at  finding  himself  thus  in  the  power  of  a  man  he  had  so 
inhumanlv  treated,  and  dumb  with  shame  on  thinking  of  the  manner  it  was 
requited,  he  began  at  length  to  make  excuses,  and  beg  a  thousand  pardons, 
when  the  Indian  interrupted  him,  and  said,  "  When  you  see  poor  Indians 
fainting  for  a  cup  of  cold  water,  don't  say  ogain,  'Get  you  gone,  you  Indian 
dog ! '  "  He  then  dismissed  him  to  return  to  his  friends.  My  author  adds, 
"  It  is  not  difficult  to  say,  which  of  these  two  had  the  best  claim  to  the  name 
of  Christian."* 

Deception. — The  captain  of  a  vessel,  having  a  desire  to  make  a  present  to  a 
lady  of  some  fine  oranges  which  he  had  just  brought  from  "the  sugar  islands," 
gave  them  to  an  Indian  in  his  employ  to  carry  to  her.  Lest  he  should  not 
perform  the  office  punctually,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  to  he  taken  along  with 
the  present,  that  she  might  detect  the  bearer,  if  he  should  fail  to  deliver  the 
whole  of  what  he  was  intrusted  with.  The  Indian,  during  the  journey, 
reflecte<l  how  he  should  refresh  himself  with  the  oranges,  and  not  be  found 
out  Not  having  any  apprehension  of  the  manner  of  conmiunication  by 
writing,  he  concluded  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  keep  his  design  secret 
from  the  letter  itself,  supposing  that  would  tell  of  him  if  he  did  not;  lie  there- 
fore laid  it  upon  the  groimd,  and  rolled  a  large  stone  upon  it,  and  retired  to 
some  distance,  where  he  regaled  himself  with  several  of  tlie  oranges,  and  then 
proceeded  on  his  journey.  On  delivering  the  remainder  and  the  letter  to  the 
lady,  she  asked  him  where  the  rest  of  the  ornngi^s  were ;  he  said  he  had 
delivered  all ;  she  told  him  that  the  letter  said  there  were  several  more  sent ; 
to  which  he  answered  that  the  letter  lied,  and  she  must  not  believe  it.  But  he 
wns  soon' confronted  in  his  falsehood,  and,  begging  forgiveness  of  the  offiince, 
was  pardoned,  t 

ShretoJneas. — As  Governor  Joseph  Dudley  of  Mu&sachusetts  was  8U|>eriii 
tending  some  of  his  workmen,  he  took  notice  of  an  able-bodied  Indian,  who, 
half-naked,  would  come  and  look  on,  as  a  |)astime,  to  see  his  men  work.  The 
governor  took  occasion  one  day  to  ask  him  why  he  did  not  toork  and  c^et  some 
clothes,  wherewith  to  cover  himself.  The  Indian  answered  liy  asking  him  why 
he  did  not  toork.  The  governor,  pointing  witii  his  finger  to  his  head,  said,  "  / 
work  hend  work,  and  so  have  no  need  to  work  with  my  hands  as  you  slioidd." 
The  Indian  then  said  he  would  work  if  any  one  would  etnploy  him.    The 

•  Carey's  Museum,  vi.  40. 

t  Uring's  Voyage  to  N.  England  in  1709,  8vo.    London,  1726. 
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COTcrnnr  told  him  hn  wnntnd  a  cnlf  killed,  and  that,  if  he  would  ^  and  do  it, 
be  would  give  liim  ii  iihiliing.  Ilo  accepted  thn  oHer,  and  went  immediately 
and  Icillcd  the  calf,  and  then  went  rauntering  alioiit  an  liefore.  The  gnvernor| 
on  observing  whnt  lio  had  done,  aHlted  him  why  ho  did  not  dren  the  calt 
before  he  M\  it.  The  Indian  answered,  *'Ab,  no,  Copmwh;  that  waa  not  in 
the  Imrgain :  I  was  to  have  a  nhilling  for  killing  him.  •4m  he  no  dead.  Copon- 
ohf  ^governor.]  The  governor,  seeing  bimaelf  tima  outwiited,  told  him  to 
drew  It,  and  he  would  give  him  another  ahilling. 

This  done,  and  in  posnesaion  of  two  shillinga,  the  Indian  goea  directly  to  a 
ffrog-Rhoji  for  rum.  After  n  short  stay,  he  returned  to  the  governor,  and  told 
liim  he  iiud  given  hiui  a  bad  aliilling-piece,  and  presented  a  brass  one  to  bo 
excliongod.  Tlio  governor,  thinking  possibly  it  might  have  been  the  case, 
guvo  hiiu  uiKitlir.r.  It  was  not  lung  before  he  leturned  a  second  limn  with 
another  brass  Hliilling  to  bo  oxchauKed  ;  the  governor  was  now  convinced  of 
his  knuvcry,  but,  not  caring  to  make  words  at  the  time,  gave  him  another; 
and  tium  the  fellow  got  four  sliillings  for  one. 

Tiio  governor  deti  nnincd  to  huve  the  rogue  corrected  for  his  abuse,  and, 
meeting  with  liiin  soon  after,  told  him  he  must  take  a  letter  to  Boston  for  him 
[and  gave  him  a  liidf  u  erown  for  the  service.]  *  The  letter  was  directed  to  tho 
k(!Rper  of  bridewell,  ordering  him  to  givo  the  bearer  so  many  lashes ;  but, 
mistrusting  tliut  all  was  not  exactly  agreeable,  and  meeting  a  servant  of  the 

[governor  on  the  roud,  ordered  him,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  to  carry  tho 
liter  immediately,  iis  ho  was  in  haste  to  return.  Tlio  cons4<quence  was,  tids 
sorvaiit  got  cgrcKiously  wliip|H9d.  When  the  governor  learned  what  hnd 
taken  place,  ho  fult  no  little  chagrin  at  being  tlius  twice  outwitted  by  tho 
Indian. 

He  did  not  ace  the  fellow  for  some  time  after  this,  but  at  length,  Ailing  in 
with  him,  asked  him  iiy  what  means  he  had  cheated  and  deceived  him  so 
niiuiy  times.  Taking  the  governor  again  in  his  own  play,  he  answered, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head,  "  Head  work,  Coponoh,  head  work ! "  The 
governor  was  now  so  well  pleased  that  ho  forgave  the  whole  offence.f 

Equality. — An  Indian  chief,  on  being  asked  whether  his  people  were  free, 
answered,  "Why  not,  since  I  myself  am  free,  although  their  king?  "I 

Mntrintony. — "An  aged  Indian,  who  for  many  yeors  had  spent  much  time 
among  the  white  people,  both  in  Pennsylvonia  and  New  Jersey,  one  day, 
about  the  year  1770,  oi)served  that  the  Indians  had  not  only  a  much  easier 
way  of  getting  a  wife  than  the  whites,  but  also  a  more  certain  way  of  getting 
a  gooil  one.  'For,'  said  ho  in  broken  English,  'white  man  court — court — 
may  bo  one  whole  year ! — may  bo  two  years  before  he  moiry !  Well — moy 
bi.'  then  ho  get  very  good  wift — but  may  bo  not — may  be  very  cross!  Well, 
now  Buppow  cross !  scold  so  soon  as  get  awoke  in  the  morning!  scold  all 
day ! — scold  until  sleep ! — all  one — he  must  keep  him ! — White  people  havo 
law  forbidding  throw  away  wife  he  be  ever  so  cross — must  keep  him  always! 
Well,  how  does  Indian  do?  Indian,  when  he  seo  industrious  squaw,  he 
go  to  liiui,  pittcn  his  two  fore-fingers  close  aside  each  other,  make  two  like 
one — then  look  squaw  in  the  face — see  him  smile — this  is  nil  one  he  say 
y(!8 ! — so  ho  take  him  home — no  danger  he  be  cross !  No,  no — squaw  know 
too  well  what  Indian  do  if  lie  cross!  throw  him  away  and  take  another! — 
S<|iiaw  love  to  eat  meat — no  husbund  no  meat.  Squaw  do  every  thing  to 
pluasc  luisband,  he  do  every  thing  to  please  squaw — live  happy.'  "§ 

Toleration. — In  the  year  1791,  two  Creek  chiefs  accompanic<l  an  American 
to  England,  wtiere,  as  usual,  they  attracted  great  attention,  and  many  flocked 
aroiiiKl  tlieiii,  as  well  to  learn  their  ideas  of  certain  tilings  as  to  behold  "the 
savages."  Biiiig  asked  tiieir  opinion  of  religion,  or  of  what  religion  they  were, 
one  made  answer,  that  they  had  no  priests  in  their  country,  or  established 
religion,  fer  they  thought,  that,  upon  a  subject  where  there  was  no  possibility 
of  people's  agreeing  in  opinion,  and  as  it  was  altogether  matter  of  nifre 

*  A  !>ciitcnre  added  in  a  vcrsiou  of  this  anecdote  in  Carry's  Museum,  vi.  204. 
t  Uriiig,  ut  supra.  120.  \  Carey's  Muiteuni,  vi.  482. 

^  Heekfteelder's  Hisl.  Ind.  Nations. 
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opinion,  **  it  was  beat  iliMt  vverj^  utio  ■houkl  piuldlu  U\»  cuiioe  hki  own  way." 
lluro  it  •  voluniu  u(  itwtructiuii  in  a  Hhurt  auawsr  of  a  aavago ! 

JutHt*. — A  white  trader  sold  a  quantity  or  pnwiier  tn  an  Indian,  and  im« 
iMNMd  upon  him  by  nMlMlig  him  belit^vn  it  wna  a  grain  wliirh  grew  like  wheat, 
[>y  Mowing  it  uimn  ch^  gn)un(l.  Il«^  wan  gmntly  «*lat«>d  hy  thn  |>n>a|iect,  not 
only  of  raiding  nia  own  |iowdcr,  hut  of  Iwiiig  nhio  to  anpply  othRm,  and  there- 
by iM'coining  nnnit'OMeiy  rich.  Havimg  |tr(^|Nir**<i  hia  ground  with  great  cart*, 
lie  bowihI  hi!i  |M)W(l<f<r  with  thu  ntnuoHt  f^xartnea't  in  the  upring.  Month  after 
month  imMHed  a<vay.  hi''  hiH  |K>wdcr  did  not  even  sprout,  and  winter  came 
Wtbre  li«  was  8nti«fl«(i  that  h«  ImuI  been  deceived.  He  aaid  nothing;  but 
Mome  time  after,  wh«*n  llie  trader  had  forgotten  the  trick,  the  aame  Indian  auc- 
ceeded  in  glutting  rT(>dit  of  him  to  n  largo  amount.  The  time  aet  for  fmympnt 
having  expired,  lie  wxight  out  the  Indian  at  hi«  residence,  and  demantied  (mj- 
inent  tor  IiIh  goodt*.  The  Indian  heard  bin  demand  with  great  complaiaance ; 
tiien,  looking  him  ahrowdly  in  the  eye,  Haid,  ".We  pay  you  when  my  pounier 
ffrotoy  This  w(ii»  oiiough.  The  guilty  white  man  (piiikiy  reira<-ed  liiH  Rte|M, 
KHtiHfled,  wn  ap|)rvhend,  to  bidnnce  his  account  with  the  chagrin  he  had  n» 
reived. 

Hunling. — The  Indians  had  methods  to  catch  game  which  8i!rved  thorn  ex< 
trciiiely  well.  The  same  month  in  which  the  Mayflower  brought  over  thu 
Ibrcfutliei-H,  November,  1G30,  to  the  shoraa  of  Plimoiith,  several  of  the/n 
ranged  about  the  woodH  near  by  to  learn  what  the  country  contained.  Having 
wandered  further  than  they  were  apprized,  in  tlkcir  endeavor  to  return,  tliey 
say,  "  We  were  shrewdly  puz/lcd,  and  lost  our  way.  As  we  wandered,  we 
came  to  a  tree,  where  a  young  sprit  was  bowed  down  over  a  bow,  and  some 
acorns  strewed  underneath.  Stejfhtn  Hopkins  said,  it  had  been  to  catch  aome 
deer.  So,  as  we  were  looking  at  it,  fVilltam  Bratybrd  being  in  the  rear,  when 
he  came  looking  qlso  upon  it,  and  as  he  went  about,  it  gave  a  sudden  jerk  up, 
and  he  was  inunediatcly  caught  up  bv  the  legs.  It  waa  (thev  continue)  a  very 
pretty  device,  made  with  a  rope  of  tlieir  own  making,  [of  bark  or  some  kind 
of  roots  probably,]  and  having  a  noose  as  artificially  made  as  any  roper  in 
England  can  make,  and  as  like  ours  aa  can  be;  which  we  brought  away 
with  us."* 

Preaching  against  Practice. — John  Simon  was  a  Sogkonate,  who,  about  the 
year  1700,  was  a  settled  miniHtor  to  that  tribe.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
generally  temperate,  but  sometimes  remiss  in  the  latter  particular.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  told  as  characteristic  of  his  notions  of  justi(;e.  Simon, 
on  account  of  his  deportment,  was  created  justice  of  the  peace,  and  when  dif- 
ficnltieu  occurred  involving  any  of  his  people,  he  sat  with  the  English  justice 
to  uid  in  making  up  judgment.  It  happened  that  Simon^s  squaw,  with  some 
others,  had  committed  some  ofleiicc.  Justice  Mmy  and  Simon,  in  making  up 
their  minds,  estiinnted  the  amount  of  the  offence  differently ;  Mmjf  thought 
each  should  receive  eight  or  ten  8tri|ies,  hut  Simon  said,  "  No,  jour  or  five  art 
enough — Poor  Indiana  are  ignorant,  and  it  is  not  Christicm-bke  to  punish  so 
hru-dly  those  who  are  ignorant,  as  those  who  have  knowkdge."  <Stmon'«  judg- 
ment prevailed.  When  Mr.  JUmy  asked  John  how  many  bis  wife  should 
receive,  he  siiid,  "  Double,  because  she  h'ld  knowledge  to  have  done  better ; "  but 
Colonel  JUmy,  out  of  regard  to  John's  feelings,  wholly  remitted  his  wife'g 
punishment.  John  looked  vei^  serious,  and  made  no  reply  while  in  presence 
of  the  court,  but,  on  the  first  fit  opportunity,  remonstrated  very  severely 
u^inst  his  judgment,  and  said  to  him,  "  To  what  purpose  do  we  preach  a  reli- 
gwn  of  justice,  if  we  do  unr^hteousiuas  in  jwlgmerU^" 

Sam  Hide. — There  are  few,  we  imagine,  who  have  not  heard  of  this  |ier^ 
sonage ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  great  notoriety,  we  might  not  be  thought 
serums  in  the  rest  of  our  work,  were  we  to  enter  seriout:ly  into  his  biography ; 
for  the  reason,  that  from  his  day  to  this,  his  name  has  been  a  by-word  in  all 
New  England,  and  means  as  much  as  to  say  the  greatest  of  liars.  It  is  on 
account  of  the  following  anecdote  that  he  is  noticed. 

*  Mourl's  Ui;laliuij. 
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Sam  Hidt  vvas  a  notorious  cider-drinker  as  well  as  liar,  and  used  to  travel  the 
country  to  and  fro  begging  it  from  door  to  door.  At  one  time  he  happened 
in  a  region  of  country  where  cider  was  very  hard  to  be  procured,  either  from 
its  scarcity,  or  from  Sato's  frequent  visits.  However,  cider  he  was  determined 
to  have,  if  lying,  in  any  shape  or  color,  would  gain  it.  Being  not  far  from 
the  house  of*  an  acquaintance,  who  he  knew  had  cider,  but  he  knew,  or  wnn 
well  satisfied,  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  begging,  he  could  not  get  it,  he  set 
his  wits  at  work  to  lay  a  plan  to  insure  it.  This  did  not  occupy  him  long. 
On  arriving  at  the  house  of  the  gentleman,  instead  of  asking  for  cider,  he  in- 
quired for  the  man  of  the  house,  whom,  on  appearing,  Sam  requested  to  go 
aside  with  him,  as  he  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate  to  him. 
When  they  were  by  themselves,  Sam  told  him  he  had  that  morning  shot  a  fine 
deer,  and  that,  if  he  would  give  him  a  crown,  he  would  tell  him  where  it  was. 
The  gentleman  did  not  incline  to  do  this,  but  offered  half  a  crown.  Finally, 
Sam  said,  as  he  had  walked  a  gi-eat  distance  that  morning,  and  was  very  dry, 
for  a  half  a  crown  and  a  mug  of  cider  he  would  tell  him.  This  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  price  paid.  Now  Sam  was  required  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
the  deer  was  to  be  found,  which  he  did  in  this  manner.  He  said  to  his  friend. 
You  know  of  such  a  meadow,  describing  it — Yes — You  know  a  big  ash  tree,  with 
a  big  top  by  th£  lUtle  brook — ^Yes — Well,  under  tlud  tree  lies  the  deer.  This  was 
satisfactory,  aiid  Sam  departed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  meadow 
was  found,  and  the  tree  by  the  brook,  but  no  deer.  The  duped  man  could 
hardly  contain  himself  on  considering  what  he  had  been  doing.  To  look 
afler  Sam  for  satisfaction  would  be  worse  than  looking  afler  the  deer ,  so  the 
farmer  concluded  to  go  home  contented.  Some  years  afler,  he  happened  to 
fall  in  with  the  Indian  ;  and  he  immediately  began  to  rally  him  for  deceiving 
him  so,  and  demanded  back  his  money  and  pay  for  his  cider  and  trouble. 
fVkjf,  said  Sam^  would  j^ou  Jind  fault  if  Indian  told  truth  half  the  time  9 — No 
— fVeU,  nays  Sam^  you  find  him  meadow  9 — ^Yes — You  find  kim  tree'^ — ^Yes — 
What  for  then  you  J^nd  fauU  Sam  Hide,  tohen  he  told  you  tuio  truth  to  one  lie  ? 
The  affair  ended  here.    Sam  heard  no  more  from  the  farmer. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  Sam  Hide,  which,  could  they 
be  collected,  would  fill  many  pages.  He  died  in  Dedham,  5  January,  173!^, 
at  the  great  age  of  105  years.  He  was  a  great  jester,  and  passed  for  an  un- 
common wit.  In  all  the  wai-s  against  the  Indians  during  his  lifetime,  he 
served  the  English  faithfully,  and  had  the  name  of  a  brave  soldier.  He  had 
himself  killed  19  of  the  enemy,  and  tried  hard  to  make  up  the  20th,  but  was 
unable. 

Characters  contrasted. — "An  Indian  of  the  Kennebeck  tribe,  remarka- 
ble for  his  good  conduct,  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  state,  and  fixed 
himself  in  a  new  township  where  a  number  of  families  were  settled.  Though 
not  ill  treated,  yet  the  common  prejudice  against  Indians  pi-evented  any  sym- 
pathy with  him.  This  was  shown  at  the  death  of  his  only  child,  when  none 
of  the  people  came  near  him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  some  of  the 
inhabitants  and  said  to  them.  When  white  man^s  child  die,  Indian  man  he  sorr^f 
— he  help  bury  him. — When  my  child  die,  no  one  speak  to  me — /  make  his  grave 
alone.  lean  no  live  here.  He  gave  up  his  farm,  dug  up  the  body  of  his  child, 
and  carried  it  with  him  200  miles  through  the  forests,  to  join  the  Canada 
Indians !  "* 

A  ludicrous  Error. — ^There  was  published  in  London,  in  1762,  "The 
American  Gazetteer,"  &c.t  in  which  is  the  following  account  of  Bristol, 
R,  I,  "  A  county  and  town  in  N,  England.  The  capital  is  remarkable  for  the 
King  of  Spain*s  having  a  palace  in  it,  and  being  killed  there ;  and  also  for 
Croivn-  the  poet's  begging  it  of  Charles  11."  The  blunder  did  not  rest  here, 
but  is  found  in  "The  N.  American  and  the  West  Indian  Gazetteer,"  J  &c. 
Thus  Philip  oC  Spain  seems  to  have  had  the  misfortune  of  being  mistaken  for 
Philip  of  the  Wampanoags,  alias  TPometacom  of  Pokanoket. 


*  TiiHor's  Letters  on  the  Eastern  Slates,  294. 

t  2'.l  e  liiion,  Initio,  London,  1788,  also  anonymous. 


t  3  vols.  12mo.  without  name. 
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Origin  or  Meaning  of  the  JVame  Canada. — It  is  said,  that  Canada  was  discov- 
ered by  the  Spaniards,  before  the  time  of  Cartier,  and  that  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurs  was  discovered  by  them,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Baye  dea  Espagnoles; 
and  that  the  Spaniards,  not  meeting  with  any  appearances  of  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  said  to  one  another,  aca  nada,  which  in  their  language  signi- 
fied, nothing  here,  and  forthwith  departed  from  the  country.  The  Indians, 
having  heard  these  words,  retained  them  in  their  memories,  and,  when  the 
French  came  atnong  them,  made  use  of  them,  probably  by  way  of  salutation, 
jiot  understanding  their  import ;  and  they  were  supposed  by  the  voyagers  to 
hH  the  name  of  the  country.  It  Avas  only  necessary  to  drop  the  fiist  letter, 
and  use  the  two  words  as  two  syllables,  and  the  word  Canada  was  complete.* 

But  as  long  ago  as  when  Father  Charlevoix  wrote  his  admirable  History 
OK  JVeio  I\-ance,  he  added  a  note  upon  the  derivation  of  the  name  Canada, 
in  which  he  said  some  derived  it  from  an  Iroquois  word  meaning  an  assem- 
blage of  houses.f  Doctor  J,  R.  Forster  has  a  learned  note  upon  it  also,  in  his 
valuable  account  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  jyorlh.  He  objects  to  the 
Jlca  J^ada  origin,  because,  in  Spanish,  the  word  for  here  is  not  aca,  but  aqui, 
and  that  to  form  Canada  from  Aquinada  would  be  forced  and  unnatural.  Yet 
he  says,  "  In  ancient  maps  we  often  find  Ca :  da  J^ada,"  that  is.  Cape  Nothing. 
"  But' from  a  Canadian  [Indian]  vocabulai-y,  annexed  to  the  original  edition 
of  the  second  voyage  oi  Jaques  Carlier,  Paris,  1545,  it  appears,  that  an  assem- 
blage of  houses,  or  habitations,  i.  e.  a  toum,  was  by  the  natives  called  Canada. 
Cartier  says,  Ilz  appellent  une  Ville — Canada."  Mr.  Heckeioelder  is  of  much 
the  same  opinion  as  Charlevoix  and  Forster.  He  says,  that  in  a  prayer-book 
in  the  Mohawk  language,  he  read  "JVe  IvANADA-g-ong-Ji  Konwayatsk  JVazareth," 
which  was  a  translation  of  "  in  a  city  called  Nazareth." 

Origin  of  the  JVame  Yankee. — Anbury,  an  author  who  did  not  respect  the 
Americans,  any  more  than  many  others  who  have  been  ied  captive  by  them,  has 
the  following  paragraph  upon  this  word^ — "The  lower  class  of  these  Yan- 
kees— apropos,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  just  to  observe  to  you  the  etymology 
of  this  term :  it  is  derived  from  a  Cherokee  word,  eankke,  which  signifies 
coward  and  slave.  This  epithet  of  yankee  was  bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  N.  England  by  the  Virginians,  for  not  assisting  them  in  a  war  with  the 
Cherokees,  and  they  have  always  been  held  in  derision  by  it.  But  the  name 
has  been  more  prevalent  since  [1775]  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  the 
soldieiy  at  Boston  used  it  as  a  Cerm  of  reproach  ;  but  after  the  aftair  at  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  the  Americans  gloried  in  it.  Yankee-doodle  is  now  their  poean,  a 
favorite  of  favorites,  played  in  their  army,  esteemed  as  warlike  as  the  grena- 
dier's march — it  is  the  lover's  spell,  the  niirse's  lullaby.  After  our  rapid  suc- 
cesses, we  held  the  yankees  in  great  contempt ;  but  it  was  not  a  little  iriorti- 
fying  to  hear  them  play  this  tune,  when  their  army  marched  down  to  our  sur- 
render." § 

But  Mr.  Hecketaelder  thinks  that  the  Indians,  in  endeavoring  to  pronounce 
the  name  English,  could  get  that  sound  no  nearer  than  these  letters  give  it, 
yengees.    This  was  perhaps  the  true  origin  of  Yankee. 

A  singular  Stratagem  to  escape  Torture. — "Some  years  ago  the  Shawano 
Indians,  being  obliged  to  remove  from  their  habitations,  in  their  way  took  a 
Muskohge  warrior,  known  by  the  name  of  old  Scrany,  prisoner ;  they  bas- 
tinadoed him  severely,  and  condemned  him  to  the  fiery  torture.    He  under- 
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*  Tlie  authors  wlio  have  adopted  this  opinion,  arc  Doctor  Mai  her,  [Maj^iialia,  fJ.  viii.  71  ;] 
Harris,  [Voyasjes,  ii.  3'19  ;]  Moll,  [Ueog.  li.  194- ;]  J.  Lon^,  [Vojages  and  Travels,  2;]  Boz- 
vutn,  [Maryland,  So  ;]  Moulton,  [N.  York,  i.  131  ;]  Martin,  [Loiiisiana,  i.  7.] 

Josselijn  and  Jeffrys  seem  to  .be  without  company  as  well  as  authorities  for  their  (leri\'atitjns. 
The  former  [N.  England  Rarities,  .5]  says,  Canada  was  "  so  called  from  Monsieur  Cane." 
The  latter  [Ilist.  America,  1]  says,  "  Canada,  in  the  Indian  language,  sigiiiflcs  the  Moulli  of 
the  Country,  from  can,  mouth,  and  ada,  the  country." 

t  Quelques-unes  derivent  ce  nom  du  mot  Iroquois  Kannata,  qui  se  prononce  Canada,  el  sig- 
nilie  iin  amas  de  cabannes.     Hist.  Nouv.  France,  i.  9. 

t  Travels  through  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  Atnerica,  1776,  &c.  vol.  ii.  46,47.  Animry 
was  an  ofliccr  in  General  Burgoyne's  army,  and  was  among  the  captives  surrendered  at 
Saratoga. 

$  This  derivation  is  almost  as  ludicrous  as  thai  given  by  Irvitig  in  his  Knickerbocker. 
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Went  n  giTr.t  deal  witliout  sliowiii"  any  concern  ;  Iiis  countenance  and  beha- 
vior were  as  if  lie  suffered  not  the  least  pain.  He  told  his  persecutors  with  a 
bold  voice,  that  lie  was  a  warrior ;  that  he  had  gained  most  of  his  martial 
reputation  at  the  expense  of  their  nation,  and  was  desirous  of  showing  them, 
in  the  act  of  dying,  that  he  was  still  as  much  their  superior,  as  when  he  headed 
his  gallant  countrymen  :  that  although  he  had  ildlen  into  their  hands,  and  for- 
feited the  protection  of  the  divine  power  by  some  impurity  or  other,  when 
carrying  the  holy  ark  of  war  against  his  devoted  enemies,  yet  he  had  so  much 
remaining  virtue  as  would  enable  him  to  punish  himself  more  exquisitely  than 
all  their  despicable,  ignorant  crowd  possibly  could ;  and  that  he  would  do  so, 
if  they  gave  him  liberty  by  untying  him,  and  handing  him  one  of  the  red-hot 
gun-barrels  out  of  the  fire.  The  proposal,  and  his  method  of  address,  appeared 
BO  exceedingly  bold  and  uncommon,  that  his  request  was  panted.  Then 
suddenly  seizing  one  end  of  the  red-hot  barrel,  and  brandishmg  it  from  side 
to  side,  leai)ed  down  a  prodigious  steep  and  high  bank  into  a  branch  of  the 
river,  dived  through  it,  ran  over  a  small  island,  and  passed  the  other  branch, 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets ;  and  though  numbers  of  his  enemies  were  in  close 
pursuit  of  him,  he  got  into  a  bramble-swamp,  through  which,  though  naked 
and  in  a  mangled  condition,  he  reached  his  own  countiy." 

^n  unparalleled  Case  of  Suffering. — "The  Shawano  Indians  captured  a 
warrior  of  the  Anantoocah  nation,  and  [)ut  him  to  the  stake,  according  to  their 
usual  cruel  solemnities:  having  unconcernedly  suffered  much  torture,  he  told 
them,  with  scorn,  they  did  not  know  how  to  punish  a  noted  enemy ;  therefore 
he  was  willing  to  teach  them,  and  would  confirm  the  truth  of  his  assertion  if 
they  allowed  hin>  the  opportunity.  Accordingly  he  requested  of  them  a  pipe 
and  some  tobacco,  which  was  given  him ;  as  soon  as  he  had  lighted  it,  he  sat 
down,  naked  as  he  was,  on  the  women's  burning  torches,  that  were  within  his 
circle,  and  continued  smoking  his  pipe  without  the  least  discomposure:  On 
this  a  head  warrior  leaped  up,  and  said,  they  saw  plain  enough  that  he  was  a 
warrior,  and  not  afrai{I  of  dying,  nor  should  he  have  died,  only  that  he  was 
both  spoiled  by  the  fire,  and  devoted  to  it  by  their  laws ;  however,  though  he 
was  a  very  dangei-ous  enemy,  and  his  nation  a  treacherous  people,  it  should 
be  seen  that  they  paid  a  regard  to  bravery,  even  in  one  who  was  marked  with 
war  streaks  at  the  cost  of  many  of  the  lives  of  their  beloved  kindred ;  and  then 
by  way  of  favor,  be  with  his  ihendly  tomahawk  instantly  put  an  end  to  all  his 
pains."  * 

Ignorance  the  Offspring  of  absurd  Opinions. — The  resolution  and  courage  of 
the  Indians,  says  Colonel  Rogers,  "  under  sickness  and  pain,  is  truly  surpris- 
ing. A  young  woman  will  be  in  labor  a  whole  day  without  uttering  one 
groan  or  cry ;  should  she  betray  such  a  weakness,  they  would  immediately 
eny,  that  she  was  imworthy  to  be  a  mother,  and  that  her  ofl"s[»ring  could  not 
fail  of  being  cowards."  f 

^  JVorlkem  Ciutom, — ^When  Mr.  Heame  was  on  the  Coppernune  River,  in 
1771,  some  of  the  Copper  Indians  in  his  company  killed  a  number  of  Esqui- 
maux, by  which  act  they  considered  themselves  unclean  ;  and  all  concerned 
in  the  miu'der  were  not  allowed  to  cook  any  provisions,  either  for  themselves 
or  others.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to  eat  of  othere'  cooking,  but  not 
until  they  had  painted,  with  a  kind  of  red  earth,  all  the  space  between  their 
nose  and  chin,  as  well  us  a  greater  part  of  their  cheeks,  almost  to  their  cars. 
Neither  would  they  use  any  other  dish  or  pipe,  than  their  own.  t 

,f1nolhcr  Pocahontas. — While  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  on  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  1805,  one  of  their  men  went  one  evening  into  a  "Wlage  of 
the  Killnmuk  Indians,  alone,  a  small  distance  from  his  party,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  creek  from  that  of  the  encampment.  A  strange  Indian 
happened  to  be  there  also,  w  ho  expressed  great  respect  and  love  for  the  white 

*  The  two  prcre<liiig  relations  are  from  Lniir's  V('ii"ffes  and  Travels,  72  and  73,  a  book  of 
small  |)retriisioii.s,  hut  one  of  ihc  best  on  Indiiiii  lii><l(ii  \ .  Its  aullior  lived  omonir  the  Indians 
of  llio  Nortli-VVcsl,  as  an  Indian  trader,  about  19  yi.-ars. 

t  Concise  Account  of  N.  America,  212.  %  Journey  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  206. 
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niun  ;  but  in  reality  he  meant  to  murder  him  for  the  articles  be  had  about  him. 
This  happened  to  como  to  the  knowlud^e  of  a  Chinnook  woman,  and  she 
dv-'teiiuined  at  once  to  save  his  life :  therefore,  when  the  white  man  was  about 
to  return  to  his  companions,  the  Indian  was  going  to  accompany  him,  and  kill 
him  in  the  way.  As  they  wore  about  to  sot  out,  the  woman  caught  the  white 
man  by  the  clothes,  to  prevent  his  going  with  the  Indian.  He,  not  under- 
lAuiiding  tier  intention,  pulled  away  from  her ;  but  as  a  last  resort,  she  ran  out 
and  shrieked,  which  raised  the  men  in  every  direction ;  and  the  Indian 
becatno  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  made  his  escape  before  the  white 
man  knew  he  liad  been  in  danger. 

Self-command  in  Time  of  Danger. — ^Thoro  was  in  Carolina  a  noted  chief  of 
t!ie  Yamois,;es,  who,  in  the  year  1702,  with  about  600  of  his  countrymen, 
wunt  with  Colonel  Daniel  and  Colonel  Moore  against  the  Spaniards  in  Flori- 
da. His  name  was  Arratommxtkaw.  When  the  English  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  undertaking,  and  as  they  were  retreating  to  their  boats,  they 
became  alarmed,  supposing  the  Spaniards  were  upon  them.  Arratommakaur, 
liaving  arrived  at  the  boats,  was  reposing  himself  upon  his  oars,  and  was  fast 
asleep.  The  soldiers  rallied  him  for  being  so  slow  m  his  retreat,  and  ordered 
liim  to  make  more  haste:     "But  he  replied,  'No — thodgh  your  govebnoii 

LEAVES  YOU,  I  VflhL  NOT  STIR  TILL  I  HAVE  SEEN  ALL  MY  MEN  BEFORE  ME.'  " 

Indifference. — Archihaii  was  a  sachem  of  Maryland,  whose  residence  was 
upon  the  Potomack,  when  that  country  was  settled  by  the  English  in  1633-4. 
The  place  of  his  residence  was  named,  like  the  river,  Potomack.  As  usual 
with  the  Indians,  he  received  the  English  under  Governor  Calvert  with  great 
attention.  It  should  be  noted,  that  Archihau  was  not  head  sachem  of  the 
Potomacks,  but  governed  instead  of  his  nephew,  who  was  a  child,  and  who, 
like  the  head  men  of  Virginia,  was  called  werowance.  From  this  place  the 
colonists  sailed  20  leagues  farther  up  the  river,  to  a  place  called  Piscattaway. 
Here  a  werowance  went  on  board  the  governor's  pinnace,  to  treat  with  bim. 
On  being  asked  whether  he  was  willing  the  English  should  settle  in  his 
country,  in  case  they  found  a  place  convenient  for  them,  he  made  answer, 
"  /  wUl  not  bid  you  go,  neither  will  I  bid  you  stay,  but  you  may  use  your  otm 
discretion."  * 

Tlteir  JVotions  of  the  Learning  of  the  Whites, — At  the  congress  at  Lancaster, 
in  1744,  between  the  government  of  Virginia  and  the  Five  Nations,  the 
Indians  were  told  that,  if  they  ft .  uld  send  some  of  their  young  men  to  Vir- 
ginia, the  English  would  give  them  an  education  at  their  college.  An  orator 
n^plied  to  this  offer  as  follows: — "We  know  that  you  highly  esteem  the  kind 
of  learning  taught  in  those  colleges,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  our  young 
men,  while  with  you,  would  be  very  expensive  to  you.  We  are  convincei^ 
therefore,  that  you  mean  to  do  us  good  by  your  proposal,  and  we  thank  you 
heartily.  But  you  who  are  wise  must  know,  that  different  nations  have  differ- 
ent conceptions  uf  things ;  and  you  will  therefore  not  take  it  amiss,  if  our  ideas 
of  this  kind  of  education  happen  not  to  be  the  same  with  yours.  We  have 
had  some  experience  of  it :  several  of  our  young  people  were  formerly  brought 
Uf)  at  the  collnges  of  the  northern  provinces ;  they  were  instructed  in  all  your 
.«cinnces  ;  but  when  they  came  back  to  us,  they  were  bad  runners;  ignorant 
of  every  means  of  living  in  the  woods ;  unable  to  bear  either  cold  or  hunger ; 
know  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin,  take  a  deer,  or  kill  an  enemy;  spoke  our 
langiiau'e  imperfectly;  were  therefore  neither  fit  for  hunters,  warriors,  or 
counsKllors ;  they  were  totally  good  for  nothing.  Wo  are,  however,  not  the 
less  obliged  by  your  kind  offer,  though  we  decline  accepting  it:  and  to  show 
our  grateful  sense  of  it,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  will  send  us  a  dozen  of 
their  sons,  we  will  take  great  care  of  their  education,  instruct  them  in  all  we* 
know,  and  make  men  of  them."  t 

Success  of  a  Missionan. — Those  who  have  attempted  to  Christianize  the 
Indians  complain  that  tney  are  too  silent,  and  that  their  taciturnity  \,a8  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  "which  they  have  to  contend.    Their  notions  of  pio- 


*  Oldmixnn,  [Misl.  3[aryli)nd.] 
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priety  upon  matters  of  conversation  are  so  nice,  that  they  deem  it  improper, 
in  tlio  highest  degree,  even  to  deny  or  contradict  any  thing  that  is  said,  at  the 
time ;  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  effect  any  thing  has  upon 
their  minds  at  the  time  of  delivery.  In  this  they  have  a  proper  advantage ; 
for  how  often  does  it  happen  that  people  would  answer  verv  uifTerently  upon 
a  matter,  were  they  to  consider  upon  it  but  a  short  time !  The  Indians  seldom 
onswer  a  matter  of  importance  the  same  day,  lest,  in  so  doing,  they  should  bo 
thought  to  have  treated  it  as  though  it  was  of  small  consequence.  We  oftener 
repent  of  a  hasty  decision,  than  that  we  have  lost  time  in  maturing  our  judg- 
ments. Now  for  the  aniicdute :  and  as  it  is  from  the  Essays  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
it  shall  1)0  told  in  his  own  way. 

"  A  Swedish  minister,  having  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Susquehannah 
Indians,  made  a  sermon  to  them,  acquainting  them  with  the  principul  historicul 
fucts  on  which  our  religion  is  founded ;  such  as  the  full  of  our  first  parents  by 
eating  an  apple ;  the  coming  of  Ckiiat  to  repair  the  mischief;  his  miracles 
and  sufferings,  &c. — When  he  had  finished,  an  Indian  orator  stood  up  to 
thank  him.  '  What  you  have  told  us,*  said  he,  *w  all  very  good.  It  is  indeed 
bad  to  eat  apples.  It  is  better  to  make  them  all  into  cider.  We  are  much  obliged 
by  your  kindness  in  coming  so  far  to  tell  us  those  things,  wliich  you  have  heard 
jrom  your  mothers.* 

•'When  the  Indian  had  told  the  missionary  one  of  the  legends  of  his  nation, 
how  they  had  been  supplied  with  maize  or  corn,  beans,  and  tobacco,*  he 
treated  it  with  contempt,  and  soid,  *  What  I  delivered  to  you  were  sacred, 
truths;  but  what  you  tell  me  is  mere  fable,  fiction,  and  falsehood.'  The 
ludian  felt  indignant,  and  replied,  'My  brother,  it  seems  your  friends  have  not 
done  you  justice  in  your  education ;  they  have  not  well  instructed  you  in  the  rules 
of  common  civility.  You  see  that  we,  who  understand  and  practise  those  rules, 
believe  aU  your  stories :  why  do  you  refuse  to  believe  ours  ? '  " 

Curiosity. — "  When  any  of  the  Indians  come  into  our  towns,  our  people  are 
apt  to  crowd  round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and  incommode  them  where  they 
de&ire  to  be  private ;  this  they  esteem  great  rudeness,  and  the  effect  of  the 
want  of  instrucfJon  in  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  manners.  '  We  have*  say 
they,  'as  much  curiosity  as  you,  and  when  you  come  into  our  towns,  we  wish  far 
opportunities  of  looking  at  you ;  but  for  this  purpose  we  hide  ourselves  behind 
bushes  where  you  are  to  pass,  and  never  intrude  ourselves  into  your  company* " 

Rtdes  of  Conversation. — "The  business  of  the  women  is  to  take  exact  notice 
of  what  passes,  imprint  it  in  their  memories,  (for  they  have  no  writing,)  and 
communicate  it  to  their  children.  They  are  the  records  of  the  council,  and 
they  preserve  tradition  of  the  stipulations  in  treaties  a  hundred  years  back ; 
which,  when  we  compare  with  our  writings,  we  always  find  exact.  He  that 
would  speak  rises.  The  rest  observe  a  profound  silence.  When  he  has 
finished,  and  sits  down,  they  leave  him  five  or  six  minutes  to  recollect,  that,  if 
he  has  omitted  any  thing  he  intended  to  say,  or  has  any  thing  to  add,  he  may 
risB  again,  and  deliver  it.  To  interrupt  another,  even  in  common  conversa- 
tion, is  reckoned  highly  indecent.  How  diflTerent  this  is  from  the  conduct  of 
a  polite  British  House  of  Commons,  where  scarce  a  day  passes  without  some 
confusion,  tliat  makes  the  sjieaker  hoarse  in  calling  to  order;  and  how  different 
from  the  mode  of  conversation  in  many  polite  companies  of  Europe,  where, 
if  you  do  not  deliver  your  sentence  with  great  rapidity,  you  are  cut  off  in  the 
middle  of  it  by  the  imimtient  loquacity  of  those  you  converse  with,  and  never 
suffered  to  finish  it ! " — Instead  of  being  better  since  the  days  of  JVanft/in,  we 
ajiprehend  it  has  grown  worse.  The  modest  and  unassuming  oflen  find  it 
exceeding  difiicult  to  gain  a  hearing  at  all.  Ladies,  and  many  who  consider 
themselves  examples  of  good  manners,  transgress  to  an  insufferable  degree,  in 
breaking  in  upon  the  conversations  of  others.    Some  of  these,  like  a  ship 


•  The  story  of  the  beautirul  woman,  who  descended  to  the  earth,  and  was  fed  by  the 
Indians,  Black-Hawk  is  made  to  tell,  in  his  life,  page  78.  It  is  the  same  often  told,  and 
eliuficfl  to  by  Franklin,  in  the  text.  To  reward  the  Indians  for  their  kindness,  she  caused 
corn  to  sfrow  where  her  right  hand  touched  the  earth,  beans  where  the  left  rested,  and  tobacco 
where  she  was  seated. 
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driven  by  a  north-wester,  bearing  dowu  the  small  craft  in  her  course,  como 
upon  us'  by  surprise,  and  if  we  attempt  to  proceed  by  raising  our  voices  a 
little,  we  arc  sure  to  be  drowned  by  a  much  greater  elevation  on  their  part. 
It  is  a  want  of  good  breeding,  which,  it  is  iioped,  every  young  person  whose 
eye  this  may  meet,  will  not  be  guilty  of  through  life.  There  is  great  oppor- 
tunity for  many  of  mature  years  to  profit  by  it. 

Lost  Confidence. — An  Indian  runner,  arriving  in  a  village  of  his  countrymen* 
requested  the  immediate  attendance  of  its  inhabitants  in  council,  us  he  wanted 
their  answer  to  important  information.  The  people  accordingly  assembled, 
but  when  the  messenger  had  with  great  anxiety  delivered  his  message,  and 
waited  for  an  answer,  none  was  given,  and  he  soon  observed  that  he  was  like- 
ly to  be  left  ulone  in  his  place.  A  stranger  present  asked  u  principal  chief  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  proceeding,  who  gave  this  answer,  "  He  once  told 
us  a  lie," 

Comic. — An  Indian  having  been  found  frozen  to  death,  an  inquest  of  his 
countrymen  was  convened  to  determine  by  what  means  he  came  to  such  a 
death.  Their  verdict  was,  "Death  from  the  freezing  of  a  great  quantity  of 
water  inside  of  him,  which  they  were  of  opinion  he  had  drunken  for  rum." 

A  serious  Q^uestion. — About  1794,  an  officer  presented  a  western  chief  with 
a  medal,  on  one  side  of  which  President  Washington  was  represented  as  armed 
with  a  sword,  and  on  the  other  an  Indian  was  seen  in  the  act  of  burying  the 
hatchet  The  chief  at  once  saw  tlie  wrong  done  his  countrymen,  and  very 
wisely  asked,  "  Why  does  not  the  President  bury  his  sword  too  ?  "  * 

Self-esteem. — A  white  man,  meeting  an  Indian,  accosted  him  as  brother.  The 
red  man,  with  a  great  expression  of  meaning  in  his  countenance,  inquired 
how  they  came  to  be  brothers;  the  white  rnan  replied,  O,  by  way  of  Adam,  I 
suppose.  The  Indian  added,  "  Jtfe  thank  him  Great  Spirit  we  no  rwarer  brothers." 

A  Preacher  taken  at  his  Word. — ^A  certain  clergyman  had  for  his  text  on  a 
time,  "  Foto  and  pay  unto  the  Lord  thy  vows."    An  Indian  happened  to  be 

E resent,  who  stepped  up  to  the  priest  as  soon  tm  he  had  finished,  and  said  to 
im,  "  Now  me  voto  me  go  home  with  you,  Mr.  Minister."  The  priest,  bavins 
no  language  of  evasion  at  command,  said,  "  You  must  go  then."  When  he  had 
arrived  at  the  home  of  the  minister,  the  Indian  vowed  again,  saying,  "Now 
mo  vow  me  have  supper."  When  this  was  finished  he  said,  "Me  vow  me  stay 
all  night."  The  priest,  by  this  time,  thinking  himself  sufficiently  taxed,  re- 
plied, "It  may  be  so,  but  I  vow  you  shall  go  in  the  morning."  The  Indian, 
judging  from  the  tone  of  his  host,  that  more  vows  would  be  useless,  departed 
in  the  morning  sans  cirimonie. 

A  case  of  signal  Barbarity. — It  is  related  by  Black  Hawk,  in  his  life,  that 
some  time  before  the  war  of  1812,  one  of  the  Indians  had  killed  a  French- 
man nt  Prairie  des  Chiens.  "  The  British  soon  after  took  him  prisoner,  and 
said  they  would  shoot  him  next  day !  His  family  were  encamped  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin.  He  begged  permission  to  go  and 
see  them  that  night,  as  he  was  to  die  the  next  day!  They  pi-rmitted  him  to  go, 
after  promising  to  return  the  next  morning  by  sunrise.  He  visited  his  family, 
which  consisted  of  a  wife  and  six  children.  I  cannot  describe  their  meeting 
ond  parting,  to  be  understood  by  the  whites ;  as  it  appears  that  their  feelings 
are  acted  upon  by  certain  rules  laid  down  by  their  preachers'. — whilst  ours  are 
governed  only  by  the  monitor  within  us.  He  parted  from  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, hurried  through  the  )irairie  to  the  fort,  and  arrived  in  time!  The  sol- 
diers were  ready,  and  imrnediately  marched  out  and  shot  him  dovmH" — If  this 
were  t;ot  cold-blooded,  deliberate  murder,  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  I  have 
no  conception  of  what  constitutes  that  crime.  What  were  the  circumstances 
of  the  murder  we  are  not  informed;  but  whatever  they  may  have  been,  they 
canuot  excuse  a  still  greater  barbarity.  I  woidd  not  by  any  means  be  under- 
stood to  advocate  the  cause  of  a  murderer ;  but  I  will  nsk,  whether  crime  ia 
to  be  prevented  by  crim* :  murder  for  murder  is  only  a  brutal  retaliation,  ex- 
cept where  the  safety  of  a  community  requires  the  sacrifice. 

•  Elliol'i  Works,  178. 
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Mourning  muc/i  in  a  short  Time, — •♦A  young  wUI»w,  whose  liUBluind  had 
been  dead  about  eight  days,  was  hastening  to  linixh  hoi'  grinl',  in  order  that 
she  might  be  married  to  a  young  warrior;  dhn  w»m  diiK  rmititd,  thorfforu,  to 
grievu  much  in  a  shiart  time ;  to  this  onil  nIm)  toru  hur  hiiir.  dnml<  npirits,  and 
beat  her  breast,  to  make  the  tears  flow  ahundiiiitly,  hy  wliich  inouno,  on  tlie 
evening  of  the  eighth  day,  she  wuh  ready  uguin  to  iimrry,  having  grieved  suf- 
ficiently." • 

How  to  evade  a  hard  Question. — "  When  Mr.  OiH  wi.'tit  over  the  Alleganies, 
in  Feb.  1751,  on  a  tour  of  discovery  tor  th*)  Uliio  (yOiii|iiiny,  *an  Indian,  wlio 
spoke  good  English,  came  to  iiiin,  and  said  tliut  ihair  grcitt  inun,  the  Beaver,];  and 
Captain  Oppamyluah,  (two  ehiets  of  the  DitlnwiiriN,)  (htHirud  to  know  where 
the  Indians'  land  lay;  for  ttie  French  dninied  all  thu  land  on  one  side  of  ihe 
Ohio  River,  and  the  Engiisii  on  the  other.'  Tliiti  ipioxtioii  Mr.  dial  found  it 
hard  to  answer,  and  he  evaded  it  by  saying,  that  tliu  Indiuim  and  white  tn(;n 
were  all  subjects  to  the  same  king,  and  all  had  an  i'<|iial  jti'ivilegt!  of  taking 
up  and  possessing  the  land  iu  couibrniity  with  tho  lioiiditions  pruscribod  by 
the  king."t 

Credulity  its  own  Punishment. — ^Tho  traveller  Wumetu  according  to  his  own 
account,  woulii  not  enter  into  conversation  with  an  oinliuMit  chief,  because  lie 
had  beard  that  it  had  been  said  of  him,  that  ho  hiid,  in  IiIm  time,  "shed  blood 
enough  to  swim  in."  He  had  a  gn  at  doHJrt!  to  become  iicqiiaintrd  with  the 
Indian  character,  but  his  credulity  dolmrrnd  lilni  efliictunlly  from  the  gratifi- 
cation. The  chief  was  a  Creek,  named  Fi^aminoo,  who,  in  company  with 
another  called  Double-head,  visited  Philadi^lphin  aN  attitinMndorH,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1794.  Few  travellers  discover  such  m'nipuloiiittieMM,  especially  those 
who  come  to  America.  That  Flamingo  was  more  bloody  thati  other  Indian 
warriors,  is  in  no  wise  probable ;  but  a  mere  rttport  of  hitt  being  a  great  shed- 
der  of  blood  kept  Mr.  fVanaey  from  saying  any  more  about  him. 

Just  Indignation.— Hatv AY,  a  powerful  chief  of  lliHpnnlola,  having  fled 
from  thence  to  avoid  slavery  or  death  when  that  iNlntid  was  ravaged  by  the 
Spaniards,  was  taken  in  1511,  when  they  coiKliierod  Cuba,  nnd  burnt  at  the 
■take.  Afler  being  bound  to  the  stake,  a  Franciwiuti  fVlnr  labored  to  convert 
him  to  the  Catholic  faith,  by  jiromisuB  of  imme<lint«)  and  eternal  bliss  in  the 
world  to  come  if  he  would  believe ;  and  that,  if  ho  would  not,  eternal  tor- 
ments were  his  only  portion.  The  cazique,  with  Nouming  compoKiirn,  nRked 
if  there  were  any  Spaniards  in  thoRe  rugioiiM  of  bliNM.  On  being  answered 
that  there  were,  he  replied,  "  Then  I  wUl  not  go  lo  a  place  wtiere  I  may  meet 
wUh  one  of  that  accursed  race." 

Harmless  Deception. — In  a  time  of  Indian  troubtnN,  nn  Indian  visited  the 
house  of  Grovernor  Jenks,  of  Rhode  Island,  when  the  governor  took  occasion 
to  request  him,  that,  if  any  strange  Indian  should  (tumu  to  his  wigwam,  to  let 
him  know  it,  which  the  Indian  promised  to  do ;  but  to  fteeuro  his  fidelity,  the 
governor  told  him  that  when  he  should  give  him  nucIi  ildbnnfltion,  he  would 
nve  him  a  mug  of  flip.    Some  time  after  the  Iiidlnti  came  tigain :  "  Well,  Mr. 
Gubenor,  strange  Indian  come  my  house  last  night! "   «•  Ah,"  says  the  govern-      / 
or,  "  and  what  did  he  say  ?  "    «  He  n(»  speak,"  replied  the  Indian.    "  What,  no 
speak  at  all  ?  "  added  the  governor.   "  No,  he  no  sjteak  at  all."  "That  certainly 
looks  susnicious,"  said  his  excellency,  and  inquiriid  if  he  were  still  there,  and 
being  told  that  he  was,  ordered  the  promised  mug  of  flip.    When  this  was 
disposed  of,  and  the  Ixdian  was  about  to  depart,  Iib  mildly  wiid,  "Mr.  Gube»4^ 
nor,  my  sqnuw  have  child  last  niglit;"and  thus  th«  governor's  alarm  was  «^ 
suddenly  changed  into  disappointment,  and  the  Htrange  Indian  into  a  new- 
born pappoose. 

Mammoth  Bones.— The  folloWmg  very  iuteroNtiiig  tradition  concerning 
these  bones,  among  the  Indians,  will  always  Iw  rend  with  interest.  The  ani- 
mal to  which  they  once  belonged,  they  called  the  IJtg  huffitto ;  and  on  the 


*  Account  of  the  United  Stale*  by  Mr,  [tane  Ihilmn,  %, 

t  Prol)Bbly  the  same  we  have  iiolicod   ilt  lliwk  V,  a»  Klnig  ftfarer 

\  Sparkt't  Washiiigtou,  ii,  16, 
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early  maps  of  tho  country  of  the  Ohio,  we  see  marked,  "  EleplwittH*  tinrtftM  mid 
to  be  found  here."  They  were,  for  some  time,  by  many  su|)|iowul  Ut  Utm<  Iwcn 
the  bones  of  that  animal ;  but  they  are  pretty  generally  now  lieliuved  to  imvn 
belonged  to  a  species  of  animal  long  smce  extinct  Thev  hnvn  tNUftl  Ibiiiid 
in  vanous  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  in  the  greatest  abunditnce  nhtut  tho  Milt 
licks  or  springs  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  There  has  nevfr  \mfu  m  eitlira 
skeleton  found,  although  the  one  in  Pealt'a  museum,  in  Fhiludelpltin.  WdH  mo 
near  perfect,  that,  by  a  little  ingenuity  in  supplying  its  detectii  witit  W04n1- 
work,  it  passes  extremely  well  for  such. 

The  tradition  of  the  Indiana  concerning  this  animal  is,  thnt  ho  Wfl#  cnriilv- 
oroiis,  and  existed,  as  late  as  1780,  in  the  northern  ^mrtM  of  AitiflricH.  l^rtM 
Delawares,  in  tlie  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  visited  tlio  govfirtior  of  Wt* 
ginia  on  business,  which  having  l)een  finished,  some  questionn  WfCii  put  to 
them  concerning  their  country,  and  especially  what  they  knew  or  had  \m»rA 
respecting  the  animals  whose  bones  had  been  found  about  th«  nilt  lieiM  on 
the  Ohio  River.  "The  chief  speaker,"  continues  our  author,  Mr,  Ji^erion, 
"  immediately  put  himself  into  an  attitude  of  oratory,  and,  with  a  \Mmi\t  UHlilfltl 
to  what  he  conceived  the  elevation  of  his  subject,"  began  and  ra|H'al«d  M 
follows : — "  In  ancient  times,  a  herd  of  these  tremendous  aniitutU  miM  to  th« 
Big-bone  Licks,  and  began  an  universal  iteslruction  of  the  bear,  deer,  «lkif  bt^ffa- 
loes,  and  other  animals,  which  had  been  created  for  the  vte  of  the  tndiunt  l  ttu 
great  man  above,  looking  down  and  seeing  this,  toas  so  enraged,  that  he  tkxed  hd 
lightning,  descended  to  the  earth,  and  seated  himse\f  on  a  neighboring  tnmnia'Uii 
on  a  rock  of  which  his  seat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  hurka 
his  bolts  among  them  till  the  whole  toere  slaughtered,  except  the  b^  huitf  whOf 
presiding  his  forehead  to  the  shafts,  shook  tliem  off  as  they  f ell ;  hut  misiituf  OtU 
at  lerw;th,  it  loounded  him  in  the  side ;  whereon,  springing  round,  he  houndmevtr 
the  Ohio,  over  the  Wabash,  the  lUinois,  and,  f.naUy,  over  the  great  laket,  whtn  h$ 
is  living  at  this  day.'" 

Such,  say  the  Indians,  is  the  account  handed  down  to  th(?m  demn  ihe\r 
ancestors,  and  they  could  furnish  no  other  information. 

.YarraHve  of  the  Captivity  and  bold  Exploit  of  HdnnaJi  /)u»<o»,=The  rela- 
tion of  this  affair  forms  the  XXV.  article  m  the  Decennimn  hui'Xuomtm  of  tho 
Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  and  Ih  om  ttf  tlio  ht<M- 
written  articles  of  all  we  have  read  from  his  pen.  At  its  hciul  iii  tlliv  sigllifi* 
cant  sentence — Dux  FoBmina  Facti. 

On  the  15  March,  1697,  a  band  of  about  20  Indians  cuirte  mwxpeete^lf 
upon  Haverhill,  in  Massachusetts  ;  and,  as  their  nutnbprs  were  Htttiill,  they 
made  their  attack  with  the  swiftness  of  the  whirlwind,  and  as  siuhMnly  diMlf' 
peared.  The  war,  of  which  this  irruption  was  a  part,  had  contlnil«*d  HPflfly 
ten  years,  and  soon  afterwards  it  came  to  a  close.  The  Iioiimh  wlii(!li  tlllM 
party  of  Indians  had  singled  out  as  their  object  of  attack,  belonged  to  olio  Mr, 
Thomas  *  Duston  or  Dunstan,  f  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  f  Mr,  Duilon  WflU 
at  work,  at  some  distance  f^-^m  his  house,  at  the  time,  and  w\m\\wf  ho  WM 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  family  by  the  shouts  of  tiio  Iiidiutii),  or  other 
cause,  we  are  not  informed ;  hut  he  seems  to  have  arrived  thero  %\vw  enough 
before  the  arrival  of  tho  Indians,  to  make  some  arrangements  for  tN  prifMorvo- 
tion  of  his  children  ;  but  his  wife,  who,  hut  .about  a  week  bcfV*)*  had  been 
confined  by  a  child,  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  bed,  to  the  dinlntctioil  of  her 
agonized  husband.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  Mr.  Duston  htA  <)nly  time  to 
direct  his  children's  flight,  (seven  in  number,)  the  extremes  of  ^hom  ugeii  were 
two  and  sevent'  en,  and  the  Indians  were  upon  them.  With  Itiil  glin,  the 
distressed  father  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away  in  Aie  direction  or  the 
children,  whom  he  overtook  but  about  40  rods  from  tfie  houm,  llig  flrit 
intention  was  to  take  up  one,  if  possible,  and  escape  trith  it.  Ho  hud  no 
sooner  overtaken  them,  than  this  resolution  was  destroyer! ;  fbr  to  rcNcue  either 
to  the  exclusion  of  »he  rest,  was  woree  than  death  itself  to  him.  Ho  tliere^re 
faced  about  and  met  the  enemy,  who  had  closely  pursued  him  (  eoeh  fired 


*  Mr.  nfyrick's  Hisl.  Haverhill,  86.  t  thUchimon, 

\  Kighl  housps  were  destroyed  at  ih!s  lime,  27  persons  kiffed,  and  13  carried  ftway  eiptivA 
In  Mr.  B.  L.  Myrick's  History  of  Haverhill,  are  the  names  of  the  glaiii,  fite, 
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upon  the  other,  and  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  none  of  tho  littlo  retrratiiig 
party  were  hurt  The  Indians  did  not  pursue  long,  from  fear  of  raising  tins 
neighboring  English  before  they  could  complete  their  object,  and  huncc  this 
part  of  the  family  escaped  to  a  place  of  safety. 

We  are  now  to  enter  ftilly  mto  the  relation  of  this  very  trngedy.  Thfire 
was  living  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Dutton,  as  nurse,  Mrs.  Maty  Nkff,*  a  widow, 
whose  heroic  conduct  in  sharing  the  fate  of  her  mistress,  when  eHca|H>  wus 
in  her  power,  will  always  be  viewed  with  admiration.  The  IndlauM  were 
now  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  house,  and  having  driven  tlio 
sick  woman  from  her  bed,  compelled  her  to  sit  quietly  in  the  corner  of  t\m 
fire-place,  while  they  completed  the  pillage  of  the  house.  This  buKinoss 
being  tinished,  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  Mrs.  Duston,  who  befora  considered 
herself  unable  to  wnik,  was,  at  the  approach  of  night,  obliged  to  inarch 
into  the  wilderness,  and  take  her  bed  upon  the  cold  ground.  Mrs.  A*^  too 
late  attempted  to  escape  with  the  infant  child,  but  was  intercepUtd,  tho  child 
taken  from  her,  and  its  brains  beat  out  against  a  neighboring  afmlit-trou,  whilo 
its  nurse  was  compelled  to  accompany  her  new  and  frightHil  masters  also. 
The  captives  attiounted  in  all  to  13,  some  of  whom,  as  they  became  uniibli;  to 
travel,  were  murdered,  and  left  exposed  upon  the  way.  Although  it  was  near 
night  when  they  quitted  Haverhill,  they  travelled,  as  they  judpd,  I'i  mttm 
before  encamping;  "and  then,"  says  Dr.  Mather,  "kept  up  with  their  new 
masters  in  a  long  travel  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  more  or  less,  withhi  a 
few  days  ensuing."! 

After  journeying  awhile,  according  to  their  custom,  the  Indians  divided  their 
prisoners.  Mrs.  Duston,  Mrs.  Mff,  and  a  boy  named  Samuel  Leonardton,  1  who 
bad  been  captivated  at  Worcester,  about  18  months  before,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
an  Indian  family,  consisting  of  twelve  persons, — two  men,  three  women,  and 
aeven  children.  These,  so  far  aa  our  accounts  go,  were  very  kind  to  their 
prisoners,  but  told  them  there  was  one  ceremony  which  Uiey  could  not  avoid, 
and  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  when  thev  should  arrive  at  their  place 
of  destination,  which  was  to  run  the  gantlet.  The  place  where  this  was  to  be 
performed,  was  at  an  Indian  village,  250  miles  from  Haverhill,  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  the  Indians.  In  their  meandering  course,  they  at  length 
arrived  at  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Contookook  River,  about  six  iriilea  above 
Concord,  in  New  Hampshire.  Here  one  of  the  Indian  men  resided.  It  had 
been  determined  by  the  captives,  before  their  arrival,  that  an  eflfort 
should  be  made  to  free  themselves  from  their  wretched  captivity ;  and  not 
only  to  gain  their  liberty,  but,  as  we  shall  {)resently  see,  something  by  way  of 
remuneration  from  those  who  held  them  in  bondage.  The  heroine,  Duston, 
had  resolved,  upon  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  any  chance  of  suncesfi,  to 
kill  her  captors  and  scalp  them,  and  to  return  home  with  such  tropbie*  an 
would  clearly  establish  her  reputation  for  heroism,  as  well  as  insure  her  a 
bounty  from  the  public.  She  therefore  communicated  her  design  to  Mrs. 
Mff  and  the  English  boy,  who,  it  would  seem,  readily  enough  agreed  to  it. 
To  the  art  of  killing  and  scalping  she  wos  a  stranger  ;  and,  that  there  ahoiild 
be  no  fbilure  in  the  business,  Mrs.  Dttston  instructed  the  boy,  who,  fVom  his 
long  residence  with  them,  had  become  as  one  of  the  Indians,  to  inquire  of  one 
of  the  men  how  it  was  done.  He  did  so,  and  the  Indian  showed  him,  with- 
out mistrusting  the  origin  of  the  inquiry.  It  was  now  March  the  31,  and  in 
the  dead  of  fiie  night  following,  this  bloody  tragedy  was  acted.  When  tho 
Indians  were  Vi  the  most  sound  sleep,  these  three  captives  arose,  and  softly 
arming  themsetxes  with  the  tomahawks  of  their  masters,  allotted  the  number 
each  should  kill ;  ^^d  so  truly  did  they  direct  their  blows,  that  but  one  escntHid 
that  they  designed  to  kill.  This  was  a  woman,  whom  they  badly  wouniled, 
and  one  boy,  for  sorae  reason  thev  did  not  wish  to  harm,  and  accordingly  ho 
was  allowed  to  eschpe  unhurt.  Mrs.  Duston  killed  her  master,  and  Lumard- 
ton  killed  the  man  w\«o  had  so  freely  told  him,  but  one  day  befbre,  where  to 
4eal  a  deadly  blow,  anfl,  how  to  take  off  a  scalp. 


•  She  was  a  daufrhler  of  Gtcrgi  Corliss,  and  married  William  Ntjf,  who  went  afUr  tb« 
army,  and  died  at  Pemmaqoid,  Feb.  1688.    Myrick,  Hist.  Havl.  87. 
t  Their  course  was  probably  very  indirect,  to  elud-  Qnrsuil.  \  Hid,  Havaibltl,  W 
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All  was  over  before  the  dawn  of  clay,  and  all  things  were  got  ready  for 
leaving  thia  place  of  blood.  All  the  boata  but  one  were  scuttled,  to  prevent 
being  pursued,  and,  with  what  provisions  and  arms  the  Indian  carnp  uflbrded, 
they  embarked  on  board  the  other,  and  slowly  and  silently  took  the  course  of 
the  Merrimack  River  for  their  homes,  where  they  all  soon  after  arrived  with- 
out accident 

The  whole  country  was  astonished  at  the  relation  of  the  affair,  the  truth  of 
which  was  never  for  a  moment  doubted.  The  ten  scalps,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Indians,  were  evidences  not  to  be  questioned  ;  and  the  ^neral  court  gave 
them  fi%  pounds  us  a  reward,  and  numerous  other  gratuities  were  showered 
upon  them.  Colonel  JS/tchalaon,  governor  of  Maryland,  hearing  of  the  transac- 
tion, sent  them  a  generous  present  also. 

Eight  other  houses  were  attacked  besides  Duaton%  the  owners  of  which, 
says  the  historian  of  that  town,  Mr.  Myrick^  in  every  cose,  were  slain  while 
defending  them,  and  the  blood  of  each  stained  his  own  door-sill. 

Mtrrative  of  the  Destruction  of  Schenectady.* — ^This  was  an  event  of  great 
distres.'^  to  the  whole  country,  at  the  time  it  happened,  and  we  are  able  to  give 
some  new  facts  in  relation  to  it  from  a  manuscript,  which,  we  believe,  has 
never  l)efore  been  published.  These  facts  arc  contained  in  a  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Bradstreetf  of  Massachusetts,  to  Governor  Hinckley,  of  Plimouth,  dated 
about  a  month  after  the  affair.  They  are  as  follow: — ^"  Tho'  yon  cannot  but 
have  heard  of  the  horrid  massacre  committed  by  the  French  and  Indians  ut 
Senectada,  a  foitified  and  well  compacted  to>vn  30  miles  above  Albany  Uvhich 
we  had  an  account  of  by  an  express,)  yet  we  think  we  have  not  discnarged 
our  duty  till  you  hear  of  it  from  us.  Twas  upon  the  E^hth  of  February, 
[1689-90]  at  midnight  when  those  poor  secure  wretches  were  surprised  by 
the  enemy.  Their  gates  were  open,  no  watch  kept,  and  hardiv  any  order 
observed  in  giving  and  obeying  commands.  Sixty  of  them  were  butchered  in 
the  place ;  of  whom  Lieut  T^mage  and  four  more  were  of  Capt  BulTa  com- 

Kany,  besides  five  of  said  company  carried  captive.  By  this  action  the  French 
ave  given  us  to  understand  what  we  may  expect  from  them  as  to  the  fron- 
tier towns  and  seaports  of  New  England.  We  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
what  number  of  convenient  Havens  you  have  in  your  colony,  besides  those  of 
Plimouth  and  Bristol.  We  hope  your  prudence  and  vigilance  will  lead  you 
to  take  such  measures  as  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  enemy  at  either  of 
those  or  any  such  like  place.^f 

We  now  proceed  to  give  such  other  facts  as  can  he  gathered  from  the 
numerous  printed  accounts.  It  appears  that  the  government  of  Canada  had 
planned  several  expeditions,  previous  to  the  setting  out  of  this,  against  various 
important  points  of  the  English  frontier, — as  much  to  gain  the  warriors  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  their  interest,  as  to  distress  the  English.  Governor  De  Mtn- 
viUe  had  sent  over  several  chief  sachems  of  the  Iroquois  to  France,  where, 
as  usual  upon  such  embassies,  great  pains  were  taken  to  cause  them  to  enter- 
tain tho  highest  opinions  of  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the  French  nation. 
Among  them  was  TatoercJcet,  a  renowned  warrior,  and  two  others.  It  appears 
that,  during  their  absence  in  France,  the  great  war  between  their  countrymen 
and  the  French  had  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Montreal,  and  other  places,  aa 
will  be  seen  detailed  in  our  Fifth  Book.  Hence,  when  Count  IVontenae 
arrived  in  Canada,  in  the  full  of  1689,  instead  of  finding  the  Iroquois  ready  to 
join  him  and  his  forces  which  he  had  brought  from  France  for  the  conquest 
of  New  York,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  set  about  a  reconciliation  of  tiiem. 
He  tlierefore  wisely  despatched  Taweraket,  and  the  two  others,  upon  thut 
design.  The  Five  Nations,  on  being  called  u()on  by  these  chiefs,  would  tukn 
no  step  without  first  notifying  the  English  at  Albany  that  a  council  was  to  bu 
called.  The  blows  which  bad  been  so  lately  given  the  French  of  Canada, 
had  lulled  the  English  into  a  fatal  security,  and  they  let  this  council  pass  with 
too  little  attention  to  its  proceedings.    On  the  other  hand,  the  French  wuro 

*  This  was  the  German  name  of  a  jn'ne  barren,  such  as  stretches  itself  between  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  over  which  is  now  a  rail-road.  ■ 

t  French  shipi,  with  land  forces  and  munitions,  had,  but  a  short  time  before,  hovered  upoo 
the  coast. 
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Ailly  and  ably  represented  ;  and  tlio  renult  wiis,  tlio  existinff  brcacli  wus  M)t  in 
u  r»ir  way  to  be  rIoHed  ti|i.  This  great  council  waa  begun  23  Jnnuury,  1(KK), 
and  conaiNted  of  eigbty  nuclienis.  It  was  opened  by  Sadtkanaghtie,*  u  great 
Otieida  ciiiefl 

Meanwhile,  to  give  employment  to  the  Indians  who  yet  remained  their 
friends,  the  expedition  was  begun  which  ended  in  the  destruction  ot'Schcnec* 
tody.  Chief  Justice  Smithy  wrote  his  account  of  that  affair  from  a  manuscript 
letter  left  by  Colonel  SchuyUr,  at  that  time  mayor  of  Albany ;  and  it  is  the 
most  particular  of  any  account  yet  published.  It  is  as  follows,  and  iHinrs  dato 
15  February,  1G89:— 

Adev  two-anil-twenty  davs'  march,  the  enemy  fell  in  with  8chenectady, 
Ft  bruary  8.  There  were  about  200  French,  and  perhaps  50  Cuughnewagu 
Mohawks,  and  they  at  first  intended  to  have  surprised  Albany ;  but  llicir 
uinrcli  had  l>een  so  long  and  tedious,  occasioned  by  the  deepness  of  the  snow 
and  coldness  of  the  weather,  that,  instead  of  attempting  any  thing  ofFensivo, 
they  hud  nearly  decided  to  surrender  themselves  to  tne  first  English  they 
should  meet,  such  was  their  distressed  situation,  in  a  camp  of  snow,  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  devoted  settlement.  The  Indians,  however,  saved  thorn  fVom 
the  disgrnce.  They  had  sent  out  a  small  scout  from  their  party,  who  eitterecl 
Schenectady  without  even  exciting  suspicion  of  their  errand.  When  they  had 
staid  as  long  as  the  nature  of  their  business  required,  they  withdrew  to  their 
fellows. 

Seeing  that  Schenectady  offered  such  an  easy  prey,  it  put  new  courage  into 
the  French,  and  they  came  upon  it  as  alwve  related.  The  bloodv  trageily 
commenced  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  on  Saturday  night;  and,  that  every 
house  might  l)e  surprised  at  nearly  the  same  time,  the  enemy  divided  tlicni- 
selves  into  (mrties  of  six  or  seven  men  each.  Although  the  town  was  impaled, 
no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  close  the  gates,  even  at  night,  presuming  the 
severity  of  the  season  was  a  sufficient  security  ;  hence  the  first  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  was  at  every  door  of  every  house,  which  doors  were 
broken  as  soon  as  the  profound  slumbers  of  those  they  were  intended  to  guard. 
The  same  inhuman  barbarities  now  followed,  that  were  af\erwards  perpetrated 
uimn  the  wretched  mhabitants  of  Montreal.^  "No  tongue,"  said  Coioncfl 
Schuyler,  "  can  express  the  cruelties  that  were  committed."  Sixty-throe 
houses,  and  the  church,  §  were  immediately  in  a  blaze.  Enciente  women, 
in  tiieir  expiring  agonies,  saw  their  infants  cast  into  the  flames,  being  first 
delivered  by  the  knife  of  the  midnight  assassin !  Sixty-three  ||  persons  were 
put  to  death,  and  twenty-seven  were  carried  into  captivity. 

A  few  persons  fled  towards  Albany,  with  no  other  covering  but  their  night- 
clothes  ;  the  horror  of  whose  condition  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  great  fall 
of  snow ;  25  of  whom  lost  their  limbs  from  the  severity  of  the  fVost.  With 
these  poor  fugitives  came  the  intelligence  to  Albany,  and  that  place  was  in 
dismal  confusion,  having,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  suppused  the  enemy 
to  have  l>een  seven  times  more  numerous  than  they  really  were.  About  noon, 
the  next  day,  the  enemy  set  off  from  Schenectady,  taking  all  the  plunder  they 
coidd  carry  with  them,  among  which  were  forty  of  the  Inist  horses.  The  nit, 
with  nil  the  cattle  and  other  domei^tic  animals,  lay  slaughtered  in  the  streets. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  Schenectady,  at  this  time,  was  Cajifaiin 
JUexander  G/ch.IF  He  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  wus  siifi'eretl 
to  escape,  because  he  had  delivered  many  French  prisoners  from  torture  and 
slavery,  who  had  been  taken  l>y  the  Indians  in  the  former  wars,  Tlit'y  had 
|)assed  his  house  in  the  night,  and,  during  the  massacre,  he  had  taken  the 
nlurin,  and  in  the  morning  lie  was  found  ready  to  defend  himself.  Before 
leaving  die  village,  a  French  officer  summoned  him  to  a  council,  upon  the 
shore  of  the  river,  with  the  tender  of  personal  safety.  He  at  lengtli  adventured 
liown,  and  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  all  his  captured  fVieiuis  and 
relatives  delivered  to  him  ;  and  the  enemy  departed,  keeping  good  their 
promise  that  no  injury  should  be  done  him.  || 


*  SiadageetiazlUie  in  Pownal  on  tiie  Colouies.  I.  398. 

I  See  llook  V.  $  Spafford. 

II  Charlevoix  calls  him  Tlu  Sieur  Cotidrt. 


t  HItl.  N.  York. 
U  Coldtn,\Vi, 
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The  great  Mohawk  caetle  woh  about  17  miles  iVotn  Schenectady,  and  they 
did  not  hear  of  the  miutsiiere  until  two  days  after,  owing  to  the  state  of 
trnveiiing.  Ou  receiving  the  news,  they  immediately  joined  a  narty  of  men 
fVoni  Albniiv,  and  puruiied  the  enemy.  Ailcr  a  tedious  pursuit,  tliey  fell  upon 
tlieir  rear,  killed  and  took  25  of  tliein,  and  did  thotn  some  otiier  damage.  Hw- 
erul  chief  Michems  soon  assembled  at  Albany,  to  condole  with  the  people,  und 
animate  them  against  leaving  the  ulnce,  which,  it  seems,  they  were  about  to 
do.  Froui  a  speecii  of  one  of  the  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  the  following  extract 
is  pn'served : — 

"  Di-ethren,  we  do  not  think  that  what  the  French  have  done  can  l)e  called 
a  victory ;  it  is  only  a  further  proof  of  their  cruel  deceit.  The  governor  of 
Canada  sent  to  Onondago,  and  talks  to  us  of  ueaco  with  our  wliuic  house ;  but 
wur  was  in  his  heart,  us  you  now  see  by  wotui  experience,  lie  did  the  siinie 
formerly  ut  Cadunicriui,*'  and  in  the  Senecus'  country.  This  is  the  third  time 
he  has  acted  su  deceitfully.  He  has  broken  open  our  house  at  both  ends ; 
formerly  in  he  Senccus'  country,  und  now  here.  We  hope  to  be  revenged 
on  tjiutii." 

Accordingly,  when  messengers  came  to  renew  und  conclude  the  treaty 
which  had  been  begun  by  Taweraket,  befom  nieniioned,  they  were  seized  and 
handed  over  to  the  English.  They  also  kept  out  scouts,  and  harassed  the 
French  in  every  direction. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  draw  from  Charlevoix^  account  of  this  affair,  which 
is  very  minute,  as  it  respects  the  operations  of  the  French  and  Indians.  Not- 
withstanding its  great  importance  in  a  correct  history  of  the  sucking  of  Sche- 
nectady, none  of  our  historians  seem  to  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  of 
laying  it  before  their  readers. 

Governor  FrorUenac,  having  determined  upon  an  expedition,  gave  notice  to 
M.  de  la  DurarUaye,  who  then  commanded  at  Michilimakinak,  that  he  might 
assure  the  Hiirons  and  Ottawas,  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  see  a  great 
change  in  ufliiirs  for  the  better.  He  prc))ared  at  the  same  time  a  large  convoy 
to  reinforce  that  post,  and  he  took  measures  also  to  raise  three  war  parties, 
who  should  enter  by  three  different  routes  the  country  of  the  English.  The 
first  assembled  at  Montreal,  and  consisted  of  about  110  men,  French  and 
Indiana,  and  was  put  under  the  command  of  JUM.  (PMlebout  de  MaiUet,  and 
le  Maine  de  St.  Helene,  two  lieutenants,  under  whom  MM.  de  Repentigny, 
d^Iberville,  de  Konrkpos,  de  t<a  Bhosse,  and  de  Montiqni,  requestecT  permis- 
sion to  serve  as  volunteers. 

Tlii.s  party  inarched  out  before  they  had  determined  against  what  part  of 
the  English  frontier  they  would  curry  their  arms,  though  some  part  of  New 
York  Avas  understood.  Count  Prontenac  had  left  that  to  the  two  commanders. 
Afler  they  had  marched  five  or  six  days,  they  called  a  council  to  determine 
upon  what  place  they  would  attempt.  In  this  council,  it  was  debated,  on  the 
pait  of  the  French,  that  Albany  would  be  the  smallest  place  thev  ought  to 
undertake;  but  the  Indians  would  not  agree  to  it.  They  contended  that,  with 
their  small  force,  an  attack  upon  Albany  would  ha  attended  with  extreme 
hazard.  Tlie  French  being  strenuous,  the  debute  grew  warm,  and  un  Indian 
chii-'f  asked  them  "  how  long  it  was  since  they  had  so  much  courage."  To 
this  severe  rel)uke  it  was  answered,  that,  if  by  some  past  actions  thoy  hud 
discovered  cowardice,  they  should  see  that  now  they  would  retrieve  their 
character ;  they  would  take  Albany  or  die  in  the  attempt.  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, would  not  consent,  and  the  council  broke  up  without  agreeing  upon  any 
thing  but  to  pi'oceed  on. 

They  continued  their  march  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  their  path 
divided  into  two ;  one  of  vvhich  led  to  Albany,  and  the  other  to  Schenectady : 
here  Mantel  gave  up  his  design  upon  Albany,  and  they  marched  on  harmoni- 
ously for  the  former  village.  The  weather  was  very  severe,  and  for  the  nine 
following  days  the  little  army  suffered  incredible  hardships.  The  men  were 
oflen  obliged  to  wade  through  water  up  to  their  knees,  breaking  its  ice  at 
every  step. 


•  See  Book  V. 
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At  4  o'clofk  in  tlio  morning,  tlie  iR'sinningof  Fobrunry,  they  arrived  witliin 
two  leiigiicH  of  Uchvnt'ctady.  lltTt;  they  hultrd,  and  the  Great  Jtrnitr,  chiuf 
ot'tho  I  roqiioiH  of  the  FullHufSt  Louih,  madoa  Hpoech  to  thi'in.  tlo  exhorted 
every  one  lo  Curgct  the  liur(lHhi|m  they  liad  endured,  in  the  hope  of  avenging 
the  wrongH  thc^y  hud  for  u  long  time  HufTen^d  from  the  perfidioiiH  Endiah, 
wiio  vveni  the  anthora  of  them;  and  in  tiiu  clnHu  added,  that  tliey  cuulu  not 
douht  of  tlie  UHHistunce  of  Heaven  against  the  cneinieH  of  God,  in  u  cauim 
HO  just. 

Htirdly  hnd  they  taken  up  their  line  of  ninreli,  when  they  met  40  Indian 
women,  who  gave  tliem  all  the  neceHMir}'  inlbrmation  for  approaching  the 
place  in  safety.  A  Canadian,  named  Oif^mere,  wuh  detached  immediulely  with 
nine  Indiana  upon  discovery,  who  acqiiittiid  hiruHelf  to  the  entire  MatiHtaction 
of  hisofficera.  Ho  reconnoitred  Schenectady  at  Iuh  leisure,  and  then  rejoined 
Ilia  comradea. 

It  had  heen  determined  hy  the  party  to  put  off  the  attack  one  day  longer; 
but  on  the  orrivul  of  the  seont  under  Giguiere,  it  waa  resolved  to  proceed 
without  delay. 

Schenectady  woa  then  in  form  like  that  of  a  long  Bqunre,  and  entered  by 
two  gates,  one  at  each  end.  One  opened  towards  AUmny,  the  other  upon  the 
great  road  leading  into  the  Imck  country,  and  which  was  now  poraessed  by 
the  French  and  Indians.  Mantet  and  Si.  IMene  charged  at  the  second 
gate,  which  the  Indian  women  before  mentioned  had  assured  them  won 
always  open,  and  they  found  it  so.  D'lbtrmUe  and  Repentigni  jiassed  to  the 
leA,  in  order  to  enter  by  the  other  gate,  but,  after  losing  some  time  in  vainly 
endeavoring  to  find  it,  were  obliged  to  return  and  enter  with  their  comrades. 

The  gate  was  not  only  open  but  unguarded,  and  the  whole  party  entered 
without  being  discovered.  Dividing  Uiemselves  into  several  parties,  they 
waylaid  every  portal,  and  then  the  war-whoop  was  raised.  JUanUt  formed 
and  attacked  a  garrison,  where  the  only  resistance  of  any  account  was  made. 
The  gate  of  it  was  soon  forced,  and  all  of  the  English  fell  by  the  sword,  and 
the  garrison  was  burned.  MorOigni  was  wounded,  in  forcing  a  house,  in  hia 
arm  and  body  by  two  blows  of  a  nalberd,  which  put  him  hora  du  combat ;  but 
St.  Helene  being  como  to  his  assistance,  the  house  was  taken,  and  the  wound* 
ufMontigni  ntvenged  by  the  death  of  all  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  it. 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but  mussuero  and  pillage  in  evciy  place.  At 
the  end  of  about  two  hours,  the  chiefs,  believing  it  due  to  their  Mi<ety,  posted 
bodies  of  guanls  nt  all  the  avenues,  to  prevent  surprise,  and  the  rest  of  the 
night  was  spent  in  refreshing  themselves. 

Mantet  had  ^iven  orders  that  the  minister  of  the  place  should  he  spared, 
whom  he  hud  intended  for  his  own  prisoner ;  but  he  was  found  among  the 
proniiscuous  dead,  and  no  one  knew  when  be  was  killed,  and  all  his  papers 
were  burned. 

Afler  the  place  was  destroyed,  the  chiefs  ordered  all  the  casks  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  to  be  staved,  to  prevent  their  men  from  getting  drunk.  They 
next  set  all  the  houses  on  fire,  excepting  that  of  a  widow,  into  which  Montigni 
had  tieen  carrii^d,  and  another  belonging  to  Major  Coudre :  they  were  in  num- 
ber about  40,  all  well  built  and  furnished  ;  no  booty  hut  that  which  could  be 
easily  transported  was  saved.  The  lives  of  about  60  persons  were  spared ; 
chieflv  women,  children,  and  old  men,  who  had  e8caf)ed  the  I'ury  of  the  onset, 
and  30  Indians  who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  place.  The  lives  of  the 
Indians  were  spared  that  tliey  might  carry  the  news  of  what  had  hap|)ened  to 
their  countrymen,  whom  they  were  requested  to  inform,  that  it  was  not 
against  them  that  they  intended  any  harm,  but  to  the  English  only,  whom 
they  had  now  despoiled  of  property  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

They  were  too  near  Albany  to  remain  lon^  among  the  ruins,  and  they 
decamped  about  noon.  The  plunder — Motdtgni,  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  carry — the  prisoners,  who  were  to  the  number  of  40— and  the  want  of 
provisions,  with  which  they  had  in  their  hurry  neglected  to  provide  them- 
selves^retctrded  much  their  retreat.  Many  would  have  even  died  of  famine, 
h".d  they  not  had  50  horses,  of  which  there  remained  but  six  when  they 
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nn-ivcd  nt  Montroal,  upon  the  97  March  following.*  Their  wnnt  of  proviRiona 
otiliK*'*!  tlieni  to  Mpnrntfl,  anil  in  an  nttnck  which  wm  innili)  u|m>ii  oiin  purty, 
lline  Inilianii  and  nix  Frunchmcn  were  killmi  or  token  ;  an  attack,  whicli,  tor 
wiint  of  proper  caution,  coRt  the  nrmy  morn  livei  than  the  enptnru  ul'  Bcho- 
iicctuily  ;  in  which  thoy  lost  hut  two  men,  a  Frenchinon  und  an  Indian. 

Murder  of  Miti  Jane  MeCrta. — TIiIh  yonns  lady  "  woa  tlio  snrond  daughter 
of  Jamea  McVrea,  ininistcr  of  liarnington,  Ntiw  JorMty,  who  dind  ixtfori!  the 
rcvohition.  AAer  hia  death,  nhn  niHidtid  with  her  lirotlier.  Colonel  JohnMeCrea 
of  Albany,  who  removed  in  1773  to  tlio  neighhorhrMxl  of  Fort  Edward.  Ilia 
lioiisH  wuM  in  what  ia  now  Northumberland,  on  the  west  aide  of  the  llutlaon, 
tlirre  inileH  north  of  Fort  Miller  F^dlii.  In  July  or  August,  1777,  lieing  on  n  viait 
td  the  fumily  of  iMw.  ^fcJ\'eH,  near  Fort  Ktlwaril,  nt  the  cIoho  of  the  week,  hIio  waa 
UNked  to  remain  until  Monday.  On  Sunday  morning,  when  the  IndiuuH  came 
to  the  liouae,  ahe  cuuceoled  herself  in  the  cellar;  hut  tliuy  drugged  her  out  hy 
the  hoir,  and,  placing  her  on  a  lior««,^  proceeded  on  the  road  towarda  Sandy 
Ilill.  Tlipy  aoon  met  another  party  of  IndiuiiH,  rotnrnin;;  from  Argyle,  where 
they  had  killed  the  fun)ily  of  Mr.  Baint;  tlnae  Indiana  dirapiiroved  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  captive  to  the  British  cump,  und  one  of  tlioni  atruck  her 
with  a  tomahawk  and  tore  off  her  acal|i.  Tliia  ia  the  account  given  hy  her 
nephew.  The  accoimt  of  Mrs.  McNeil  is,  that  her  lover,  anxious  for  her 
saiety,  employed  two  Indians,  with  the  promise  of  a  Imrrel  of  rum,  to  bring 
hir  to  him  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  dispute  for  the  right  of  conduct- 
ing her,  one  of  them  mm-dcred  her.  Gen.  Gates,  m  hia  letter  to  Gen.  liur/foyne 
of  2  Stptember,  says,  'she  was  dressed  to  receive  her  nroiniaed  hualiniid.' 

"  Her  brother,  on  hearing  of  her  iltte,  sent  his  fumily  the  next  day  to  Albany, 
and,  repairing  to  the  Americun  cump,  buried  hia  aiater,  with  one  Liiiuleniint 
Van  Vechten,  three  miles  south  of  Fort  Edward.  She  wua  23  yeara  old,  of  an 
amiable  and  virtuoua  character,  and  highly  eateemed  by  all  her  acquaintance. 
It  is  aaid,  and  waa  believed,  that  she  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  Captain 
David  Jones,  of  the  Britiah  army,  a  loyalist,  who  aurvived  her  only  a  few 
years,  and  died,  ua  waa  supposed,'  of  grief  for  her  loss.  Her  nephew,  Colonel 
James  McCrea,  lived  at  Saratoga,  in  1823."  t 

Under  the  name  of  Lucinda,  Barlow  has  dwelt  upon  this  murder  in  a  strain 
that  may  be  imitated,  but  not  surpai»ed.    We  select  from  him  as  follows : — 

"One  deed  shall  tell  what  fame  rreat  Albion  drnwi  , 

From  these  auxllinrs  In  her  harn'rous  cause,— 
Lueimla't  fate.    The  tnlo,  ye  nations,  hear } 
Eternal  ages,  trace  it  with  a  tear." 

The  poet  then  makes  Lucinda,  during  a  battle,  wander  fVom  her  homo  to 
watch  her  lover,  whom  he  calls  Heartly.  She  distinguishes  him  in  the  con- 
flict, and,  when  his  squadron  is  routed  by  the  Americans,  she  proceeds  to  the 
contested  ground,  fancying  she  had  seen  him  full  at  a  certain  point.    But 

"  Ho  hurries  lo  his  tent;— oh,  raKc!  despair  ! 

No  glimpse,  no  tidings,  of  (he  Irantic  fair ; 

Save  that  some  carmen,  as  a-camp  they  drove, 

Had  seen  her  coursing  for  the  western  grove. 

Faint  with  fatigue,  and  choked  with  huruing  thirst, 

Forth  from  his  friends,  with  bounding  leap,  he  burst, 

Vaults  o'er  the  palisade,  with  eyes  on  flame, 

And  fills  the  welkin  with  Lucimla's  name," 
"  The  fair  one,  too,  of  every  aid  forlorn, 

Had  raved  and  wandered,  till  officious  mom 

Awaked  the  Mohawks  from  their  short  repose, 
,,".''':  To  glean  the  plunder  ere  their  comrades  rose.  *  -  '     ' 

Two  Mohawks  met  the  maid        historian,  hold  I  ''— 
"She  starts — with  eyes  upturned  and  fleeting  baamh, 

In  their  raised  axes  views  her  instant  denih.    ^  ''  •         '    •'' 

Her  hair,  half  lost  along  the  shrubs  she  passed,^  •     •  •.;     •..■'      ' 

Rolls,  in  loose  tangle.i,  round  her  lovely  waist ; '  ;:    .  V        ■.  f  i 

Her  kerchief  lorn  betrays  the  glol>es  of  snow, 

That  heave  responsive  to  her  weight  of  woe. 


*  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  obliged  lo  subsist  chiefly  upon  tlioir  Iioism. 
t  Pre8id«at  Allen't  Ameiican  Biographical  Dictionary,  574. 
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I  With  calculatino'  pause  and  demon  srin 

I'he)'  seize  her  naiida,  and,  ihrougrhlier  face  divine, 

Drive  the  descending;  axe  !^the  snriek  she  sent 

Attained  lier  lover's  ear;  he  thilher  bent 

With  all  the  speed  his  wearied  limbs  could  yield, 

Whirled  his  keen  blade,  and  stretched  upon  the  field 

The  yellin/f  fiends,  who  there  disputing  stood 

Her  gory  sralp,  their  horrid  prize  of  blood ! 

Ho  sunk,  delirious,  on  her  lifeless  clay. 

And  passed,  in  starts  of  sense,  the  dreadAil  day." 

In  a  note  to  the  above  passages,  Mr.  Barlow  says  this  tragical  story  of  Miss 
MeCrea  is  detailed  almost  liteivlly. 


**  Exiraordtnary  matanee  of  female  herotam,  extracted  from  a  letter  written  by 
Col.  James  Perry  to  the  Rev.  Jordan  Dodge,  dated  JVelton  Co.,  Ky.,  20  ^pru, 
1788." — "On  the  first  of  April  inst,  a  number  of  Indians  surrounded  the 
house  of  one  John  Merril,  which  was  discovered  by  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
Jtlerril  stepped  to  the  door  to  see  what  he  could  discover,  and  received  three 
tnusket-balls,  which  caused  him  to  fall  back  into  the  house  with  a  broken  leg 
and  arm.  The  Indians  rushed  on  to  the  door  ;  but  it  being  instantly  fastened 
by  his  wife,  who,  with  a  ^rl  of  about  15  years  of  age,  stood  against  it^  the 
savages  could  not  immediately  enter.  They  broke  one  part  of  tlie  door,  and 
one  of  them  crowded  partly  through.  The  heroic  mother,  in  the  ruidst  of  her 
screnming  children  and  groaning  husband,  seized  an  axe,  and  gave  a  fatal 
bk)W  to  the  savage  ;  and  he  falling  headlong  into  the  house,  the  others,  sup- 

[)osing  they  had  gained  their  end,  rushed  after  him,  until  fotir  of  them  fell  m 
ike  manner  l)efcre  they  discovered  their  mistake.  The  rest  retreated,  which 
gave  opportunity  again  to  secure  the  door.  The  conquerors  rejoiced  in  their 
victory,  hoping  they  had  killed  the  whole  company ;  but  their  expectations 
were  soon  di»hed,  6y  finding  the  door  again  attacked,  which  the  bold  mother 
endeavored  once  more  to  secure,  with  the  assistance  of  the  young  woman. 
Their  fears  now  came  on  them  like  a  flood ;  and  they  soon  heard  a  noise  on 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  then  found  the  Indians  were  coming  down  the 
chimney.  All  hopes  of  deliverance  seemed  now  at  an  end  ;  but  the  wounded 
man  oraered  his  little  child  to  tumble  a  rouch,  that  was  filled  with  hair  and 
feathers,  on  the  fire,  which  made  such  a  smoke  that  two  stotit  Indians  came 
tumbling  down  into  it.  The  wounded  man,  at  this  critical  moment,  seized  a 
billet  of  wood,  wounded  as  he  was,  and  with  it  succeeded  in  despatching  the 
hnlf-smothered  Indians.  At  the  same  moment,  the  door  was  attempted  by 
another ;  but  the  heroine's  arm  had  become  too  enfeebled  by  her  over-exertions 
to  deal  a  deadly  b!ow.  She  however  caused  him  to  retreat  wounded.  They 
then  again  set  to  work  to  make  their  house  more  secure,  not  knowing  but 
another  attack  would  be  made ;  but  they  were  not  further  disturbed.  This 
affair  happened  in  the  evening,  and  the  victors  carefully  watched  with  their 
new  fam'ny  until  morning.  A  prisoner,  that  escaped  immediately  after,  said 
the  Indian  last  mentioned  was  the  only  one  that  escaped.  He,  on  retuniing  to 
his  friends,  was  asked,  'What  news?' said,  'Plaguy  bad  news,  for  the  squaws 
fight  worse  than  the  long-knives.'  This  affair  happened  at  Newbardstown, 
al)out  15  miles  frotii  Sandy  Creek,  and  may  be  depended  upon,  as  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  assist  in  tumbling  them  into  a  hole,  after  they  were  stripped  of 
their  head-dresses,  and  about  30  dollars'  worth  of  silver  furniture." 


) 


Wklsh  or  White  India^ts. 

"  JVarraiive  ofCapt.  Isaac  Stuart,  of  the  Provincial  Cavalnf  of  South  Carolina^ 
taken  from  hia  oten  motUh,  by  I.  C,  Esq.,  March,  1782. 

"  I  was  taken  prisoner,  about  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fort  Pitt,  ahotit 
18  years  ago,  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  to  the  Wabash,  with  other  white 
men.  They  were  executed,  with  circumstances  of  horrid  barbarity ;  btit  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  call  forth  the  sympathy  of  a  good  woman  of  tho 
village,  who  was  permitted  to  redeem  ine  from  those  who  held  me  prisoner, 
by  giving  them  a  horse  as  a  ransom.  After  remaining  two  years  in  bondage, 
a  S|HU)iard  came  to  the  nation,  having  been  sent  from  Mexico  ou  discoveries. 
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He  made  application  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  for  hiridg  me,  and  another 
white  man  who  was  in  the  lilce  situation,  a  native  of  Wales,  and  named  John 
Davey,  which  was  complied  with.  We  took  our  departure  and  travelled  to 
the  westward,  crossing  the  Mississippi  neai-  Red  River,  up  which  we  travelled 
upwards  of  700  miles.  Here  we  came  to  a  nation  of  Indians  remarkably 
white,  and  whose  hair  was  of  a  reddish  color,  at  least,  mostly  so.  Thev  lived 
on  a  small  river  which  emptied  itself  into  Red  River,  which  they  called  the 
River  Post ;  and  in  the  morning,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  the  Welshman 
informed  me  that  he  was  determined  to  remain  with  the  nation  of  Indians, 
giving  as  a  reason  that  he  understood  their  language,  it  beinj  very  little  differ- 
ent from  the  Welsh.  My  curiosity  was  excited  very  much  by  this  information, 
and  I  went  with  my  companion  to  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  who  informed 
him,  in  a  language  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of,  and  which  had  no  affinity  with 
that  of  any  other  Indian  tongue  that  I  ever  Jieard,  that  the  forefathers  of  this 
nation  came  from  a  foreign  country,  and  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi (describing  particularly  the  country  now  called  West  Florida] ;  and  that, 
on  the  Spaniards  taking  possession  of  the  country,  they  fled  to  their  then 
abode ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  what  they  advanced,  they  brought  out  rolls  of 

farchment  wrote  with  blue  ink,  at  least  it  had  a  bluish  cost  The  charactere 
did  not  understand,  and  the  Welshman  being  unacquainted  with  letters  of 
any  language,  I  was  not  able  to  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  writing  was. 
They  v/ere  a  bold,  hardy,  intrepid  people,  veiy  warlike,  and  their  women 
were  beautiful,  compared  with  otner  Indians." 

Thus  we  have  given  so  much  of  Captain  StuarPa  narrative  as  relates  to  tho 
White  Indians.  The  remainder  of  it  is  taken  up  in  details  of  several  excur 
sions,  of  many  hundred  miles,  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  without  any 
extraordinary  occurrence,  except  the  finding  of  a  gold  mine.  He  returned  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  considered  a  man  of  veracity  by  the  late 
Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger,  of  South  Carolina,  who  recommended  him  to  the 
gentleman  who  communicated  his  narrative. 

I  had  determined  formerly  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  examination  of  the 
subject  of  the  White  Indians ;  but,  on  reference  to  all  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  my  possession,  I  found  that  the  whole  rested  upon  no  other  authority 
than  such  as  we  have  given  above,  and  therefore  concluded  to  give  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  accounts  without  comment,  and  let  the  reader  dravr 
his  own  conclusions.  There  seem  to  have  been  a  good  many  accounts  con- 
cerning the  White  Indians  in  circulation  about  the  same  period,  and  the  next 
we  shall  notice  is  found  in  Mr.  Chcaiea  BeaUy^s  journal,  the  substance  of  which 
is  08  follows : — 

At  the  foot  of  the  Alleghahy  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Beatty  stopped 
at  the  house  of  n  Mr.  Joan  MiUer,  where  ho  "  met  with  one  Benjamin  Sutton, 
who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and  had  been  in  different  nations, 
and  lived  many  years  among  tnem.  When  he  was  with  the  Choctaws,  at  the 
Mississippi  River,  he  went  to  an  Indian  town,  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  New  Orleans,  whose  inhabitants  were  of  different  complexions,  not  so 
tawny  as  those  of  the  other  Indians,  and  who  spoke  Welsh.  He  saw  a  book 
among  them,  which  he  supposed  was  a  Welsh  Bible,  which  they  carefully 
kept  wrapped  up  in  a  skin,  but  Iftur  could  not  read  it;  and  he  heard  some 
of  those  Indians  afterwards,  in  the  Bwer  Shawanee  town,  speak  Welsh  with. 
one  LetmSf  a  Welshman,  captive  thelfe.  This  Welsh  tribe  now  live  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  a  great  way  above  New  Orleons." 

At  Tiiscarora  yalley  he  met  with  another  man,  named  Levi  Hicka,  who  had. 
been  a  captive  from  his  youth  with  the  Indians.  He  said  he  was  once  attend- 
ing an  eriihassy  at  an  Indian  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
the  inhabitants  spoke  Welsh,  "as  he  was  told,  for  he  did  not  understand 
thein  "  himself.  An  Indian,  named  Joaeph  Peepy,  Mr.  Beatty^s  interpreter,  said 
he  once  saw  some  Indians,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  tribe,  who 
talked  Welsh.  He  was  sure  they  talked  Welsh,  for  he  had  been  acquainted: 
with  Welsh  people,  and  knew  some  words  they  used. 

To  the  above  Mr.  Beatty  adds :  "  I  have  been  informed,  that  many  yean 
ago,  a  clergyman  went  from  Britain  to  Virginia,  and  having  lived  some  time 
there,  went  from  thence  to  S.  Carolina ;  but  after  some  time,  for  some  reason, 
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he  resolved  to  refurn  to  Virginia,  and  accordingly  set  out  by  land,  accom- 
panied with  some  other  persons.  In  travelling  throueh  the  back  parts  of  the 
country,  which  was  then  very  thinly  inhabited,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  In- 
dian warriors,  going  to  attack  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia.  Upon  examining 
the  clergyman,  and  finding  he  was  going  to  Virginia,  they  looked  upon  him 
and  his  companions  as  belonging  to  that  province,  and  took  them  all  prisoners, 
and  told  them  they  must  die.  The  clergyman,  in  preparation  for  another 
world,  went  to  prayer,  and,  being  a  Welshman,  prayed  in  the  Welsli  language. 
One  or  more  of  the  Indians  was  much  surprised  to  hear  him  pray  in  their 
own  language.  Upon  this  they  spoke  to  him,  and  finding  he  could  under- 
stand them,  got  the  sentence  of  death  reversed,  and  his  life  was  saved.  They 
took  him  with  them  into  their  country,  where  he  found  a  tribe  whose  native 
language  was  Welsh,  though  the  diulecl  was  a  little  different  from  his  own, 
which  he  soon  came  to  understand.  They  showed  him  a  book,  which  he 
found  to  be  the  Bible,  but  which  they  could  not  read;  and  on  his  reading  and 
explaining  it,  their  regard  for  him  was  much  heightened."  After  some  time, 
the  minister  proposed  to  these  people  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  prom- 
ised to  return  again  to  them  with  others  of  his  friends,  who  would  instruct 
them  in  Christianity ;  but  not  long  aAer  his  return  to  England,  he  died,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  design. 

It  is  very  natural  to  inquire  how  these  Indians,  though  descended  from  the 
Welsh,  came  by  books;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  period  at  which  the 
Welsh  must  have  come  to  America,  was  long  liefore  printing  was  discovered, 
or  that  any  writings  assumed  the  form  of  books  as  we  now  have  them.  It 
should  l>e  here  noted  that  Mr.  Beathf  travelled  in  the  autumn  of  1766. 

Major  Rogers,  hi  his  "('oncsse  Account  of  North  America,"  published  in 
1765,  notices  the  White  Indians ;  hut  the  geography  of  their  country  he  leaves 
any  where  on  the. west  of  the  Mississippi;  probably  never  having  visited  them 
himself,  although  .'le  tells  us  he  had  travelled  very  extensively  in  the  interior. 
'*  This  fruitful  cou-itry,"  he  says,  "  is  at  present  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  In- 
dians, calleli  by  th  s  others,  the  White  Indians,  on  account  of  their  complux- 
iqp ;  they  being  m  ich  the  fairest  Indians  on  the  continent  They  have,  how- 
ever, Indian  eyes,  ind  a  certain  guilty  Jewish  cast  with  thetn.  This  nation  is 
very  numerous,  he.ng  able  to  raise  between  20  and  30,000  fighting  men.  They 
have  no  weafions  but  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks,  and  a  kind  of  wooilen 
pikes,  for  which  reason  they  often  suffer  greatly  from  the  eastern  Indians, 
who  have  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  frequently  visit  the  white  Indians  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  easterly  branch,  [of  Mudd^  River  ?]  and  kill  or  captivate  them 
in  great  numbers.  S-ich  as  rail  alive  mto  their  hands,  they  generally  sell  for 
slaves.  These  Indian.^  live  in  large  towns,  and  have  commodious  houses ; 
they  raise  corn,  tame  the  wild  cows,  and  use  both  their  milk  and  flesh ;  they 
keep  great  numbers  of  dogs,  and  are  very  dextrous  in  hunting ;  thny  have  lit- 
tle or  no  commerce  with  any  nation  that  we  at  present  are  acquainted  with." 

In  the  account  of  Kentucky,  written  in  1784,  by  an  excellent  writer,  Mr.  John 
FUson,  we  find  as  follows : — Afler  noticing  the  voyage  of  Mcuhc,  who  with 
bis  ten  ships  with  emigrants  sailed  west  about  1170,  and  who  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  Welsh  historiant,  never  heard  of  after,  he  proceeds: — "Thisnccoiiiit 
has  at  several  times  ilrawn  the  attention  of  the  world ;  but  as  no  vestiges  of 
them  had  then  been  Ibund,  \i  was  concludetl,  perhaps  too  rashly,  to  bu  a  fahh;, 
or  at  least  that  no  remains  of  the  colony  existed.  Of  late  y<^ars,  however,  tho 
western  settlers  have  received  frequent  accounts  of  a  nation,  inhabitiiiir  at  a 
great  distance  up  the  Missouri,  in  manners  and  ap|>earance  rnsemblitig  the 
other  Indians,  but  speaking  Welsh,  and  retaining  some  ceremonies  of  the 
Christian  worship ;  and  at  leng^'h  this  is  universally  believed  there  to  be  u  fact. 
Capt.  Abraham  Chaplain,  of  Kentucky,  a  gentleman  whose  veracity  may  Ik; 
entirely  depended  upon,  assured'  the  author  that  in  the  late  war  [revolution] 
being  with  his  company  in  garrison,  at  Kaskaskia,  some  Indians  came  then^, 
and,  speaking  the  Welsh  dialect,  were  perfectly  understood  and  convei-i^i'd 
with  by  two  Welshmen  in  his  company,  and  that  they  informed  them  of  the 
situation  of  their  nation  as  mentioned  above." 

Hbniy  Ker,  who  travelled  among  13  tribes  of  Indians  in  1810,  &c.,  names 
ooe  near  a  great  mounuiin  which  he  calls  Mnacedeus.     He  said  Dr.  SUtky 
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had  told  him,  when  at  Natchitoches,  that  a  number  of  traTellen  had  assured 
him,  that  there  was  a  strong  similarity  between  the  Indian  language  and  many 
words  of  the  Welsh.  Mr.  Ker  found  nothing  among  any  ofthe  Indians  to 
indicate  n  Welsh  origin  until  he  arrived  among  the  Mnacedeus.  Here  he 
found  many  customs  which  were  Welsh,  or  common  to  that  people,  and  he 
adds ;  "  I  did  not  understand  the  Welsh  language,  or  I  should  have  been  en- 
abled to  have  thrown  more  light  upon  so  interesting  a  subject,"  as  they  had 
"printed  books  among  them  which  were  preserved  with  great  care,  they  having 
a  tradition  tliat  they  were  broueht  there  by  their  forefathers."  Upon  this,  in 
another  place,  he  observes,  "  The  books  appeared  very  old,  and  were  evident- 
ly printed  at  a  time  when  there  had  been  very  little  improvement  made  in  the 
casting  of  types.  I  obtained  a  few  leaves  from  one  of  the  chiefs,  sufficient  to 
liav(!  thrown  light  on  the  subject;  but  in  my  subsequent  disputes  with  the 
Indians,  I  lost  them,  and  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain  more,  were  ineffectual." 

How  or  at  what  time  these  Indians  obtained  "  printed  books,"  Mr.  Ker  does 
not  give  us  his  opinion ;  although  he  says  much  more  about  them. 

There  arc  a  great  number  of  others  who  have  noticed  these  Indians ;  but 
nfler  an  examination  of  them  all,  I  am  unable  to  add  much  to  the  above  stock 
of  information  concerning  them.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  may  be  pretty 
safely  said,  that  the  exititence  of  a  race  of  Welsh  about  the  regions  of  the 
Missouri  does  not  rest  on  so  good  authority  as  that  which  has  been  adduced 
to  establish  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent.  Should  any  one,  however, 
choose  to  investigate  the  subject  further,  he  will  find  pretty  ample  references 
to  authors  in  which  the  subject  has  been  noticed,  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  Ma- 
dokawando,  in  our  third  book.  In  addition  to  which,  he  may  consult  the 
authorities  of  Movlion,  as  pointed  out  in  his  History  of  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

American  ANTKiniTixi — Few  Indian  .Antiquities — Of  Mounds  and  their  contents — 
Account  of  those  in  Cincinnati — la  the  Miami  country — Works  supposed  to  haee 
heen  Iniilt  for  defences  or  fortifications — Some  at  Piqua — Ifear  Hamilton — M'dford 
— Deerfield — Six  miles  above  Lebanon — On  Paint  Creek — At  Marietta — At  Circle- 
vil'e — Their  age  uncertain — Works  on  Licking  River- — Ancient  excavations  or  wells 
near  JVetoark — Various  other  works. 

To  describe  the  antiquities  of  America  would  not  require  a  very  great 
amount  of  time  or  space,  if  we  consider  only  those  which  are  in  reality  such. 
And  as  to  Indian  antiquities,  they  consist  in  nothing  like  monuments,  says 
Mr.  Jefferson;  "  for,"  he  observes,  "I  wotdd  not  honor  with  that  name,  arrow- 

I joints,  stone  hatchets,  stone  pipes,  and  half-shapen  images.  Of  labor  on  the 
arge  scale,  I  think  there  is  no  remain  as  respectable  as  woultl  be  a  common 
ditch  for  the  draining  of  lands,  unless  indeed  it  would  be  the  Barrows,  of 
which  many  are  to  be  found  all  over  in  this  country.  These  are  of  different 
si7.es,  some  of  them  constructed  of  earth,  and  some  of  loose  stones.  That 
they  were  repositories  of  the  dead,  has  been  obvious  to  all ;  but  on  what  par- 
ticular occasion  constructed,  was  a  matter  of  doubt  Some  have  thought  they 
covered  the  Iwnes  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  liattles  foiiglit  on  the  spot  of 
interment.  Somp  ascribe  them  to  the  custom,  said  to  prevail  among  the  In- 
ilians,  of  collecting  at  certain  periods  the  bunes  of  all  their  dead,  wheresoever 
deposited  at  the  time  of  death.  Others  again  suppose  them  the  general  sepul- 
chres for  towns,  conjectured  to  have  heen  on  or  near  these  grounds ;  and  this 
opinion  was  supfiorted  by  the  quality  of  the  lands  in  which  they  are  found, 
(those  constructed  of  earth  being  generally  in  the  softest  and  most  fertile 
meadow-grounds  on  river  sides,)  and  by  a  tradition,  said  to  be  handed  down 
from  the  atM>riginal  Indians,  that  when  they  settled  in  a  town,  the  first  person 
who  died  was  placed  erect,  and  earth  put  about  him,  so  as  to  cover  and  support 
liiin;  and  that  when  another  died,  a  narrow  passage  was  dug  to  the  first,  the 
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second  reclined  against  hm,  and  the  cover  of  earth  replaced,  and  so  on.  There 
being  one  of  these  in  my  neighborhood,  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
any,  and  wliich  of  these  opinions  were  just.  For  this  nurpose,  I  determined 
to  open  and  examine  ii  thoioughly.  It  was  situated  on  the  low  grountls  of  tlie 
Rivanna,  about  two  miles  above  its  principal  fork,  and  opposite  to  some  hills, 
on  which  had  beon  an  Indian  town.  It  was  of  a  spheroidal  form  of  about 
40  feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  had  been  of  about  12  feet  altitude,  though 
now  reduced  by  the  plough  to  seven  and  a  half,  having  been  under  cultiva- 
tion about  a  dozen  years.  Before  this  it  was  covered  with  trees  of  12  inches 
diameter,  and  round  the  base  was  an  excavation  of  five  feet  depth  and  widtii, 
from  whence  the  earth  had  been  taken  of  which  the  hillock  was  formed." 

In  this  mound  my  author  found  abundance  of  human  Imnes,  which,  from 
their  position,  it  was  evident  had  been  thrown  or  piled  promiscuously  there 
together;  bones  of  the  head  and  feet  being  in  contact;  "some  vertical, 
some  oblique,  some  horizontal,  and  directed  to  every  point  of  the  conipuss." 
These  bones,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  crumbled  to  dust  Some  of  the  skulls, 
jaw-bones,  and  teeth,  were  taken  out  iiaarly  in  a  perfect  state,  but  would  full  to 
pieces  on  being  examined.  It  was  evident  that  this  assemblage  of  bones  was 
made  up  from  persons  of  all  ages,  and  at  different  periods  of  time.  The 
mound  was  composed  of  alternate  strata  of  bones,  stones,  and  earth.  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  barrows,  or  mounds,  as  they  are  most  usually  called,  were 
formed  by  the  Indians,  whose  custom  it  was  to  collect  the  bones  of  their  de- 
ceased friends  at  certain  periods,  and  deposit  them  together  in  this  manner. 
*'  But,"  Mr.  Jefferson  observes,  "  on  whatever  occasion  they  may  have  been 
made,  they  are  of  considerable  notoriety  among  the  Indians :  for  a  party 
passing,  about  30  years  ago,  through  the  part  of  the  country  where  this  barrow 
IS,  went  through  the  woods  du-ectly  to  it,  without  any  instructions  or  inquiry, 
and  having  staid  about  it  some  time,  with  expressions  which  were  construed 
to  be  those  of  sorrow,  they  returned  to  the  nigh  road,  which  they  had  left 
about  half  a  do^ten  miles  to  p^  this  visit,  and  pursued  their  journey." 

In  these  tumuli  are  usually  found,  with  the  bones,  such  instruments  only  as 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  superstitious  purposes,  ornaments  or  war.  Of 
the  latter  kind,  no  more  formidable  weapons  have  been  discovered  than 
tomahawks,  spears  and  arrow-heads,  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been 
deposited  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  America.  What  Mr.  Jefferson 
found  in  the  barrow  he  dissected  besides  bones,  or  whether  any  thing,  he  does 
not  inform  us.  In  several  of  these  depositories  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
which  Dr.  Daniel  Drake  examined,  numerous  utensils  wero  found.    He  has 

f|[iven  a  most  accurate  account  of  them,  in  which  he  has  shown  himself  no 
ess  a  philosopher  than  antiquary.  He  divides  them  into  two  classes,  ancient 
and  modern,  or  ancient  and  more  ancient  "  Among  the  latter,"  he  says,  "  there 
is  not  a  single  edifice,  nor  any  ruins  which  prove  the  existence,  in  former  ages, 
of  a  building  composed  of  imperishable  materials.  No  fragment  of  a  column  , 
no  bricks ;  nor  a  single  hewn  stone  large  enough  to  have  been  incorporated 
into  a  wall,  has  been  discovered." 

There  were  several  of  these  mounds  or  tumuli,  20  years  ago,  within  a  short 
space  in  and  about  Cincinnati ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  plains  on 
the  opposite  side  of  die  River  Ohio  have  no  vestiges  of  the  kind.  The  largest 
of  those  in  Cincinnati  was,  in  1794,  about  35  feet  in  height;  but  at  this  time  it 
was  cut  down  to  27  by  order  of  General  Wayne,  to  make  it  serve  as  a  wutch- 
tower  for  n  sentinel.     It  was  about  440  feet  in  circumference. 

Almost  every  traveller  of  late  years  has  said  something  upon  the  mounds, 
or  fortifications,  scattered  over  the  south  and  west,  from  Florida  to  the  lakes, 
and  from  the  Hudson  to  Mexico  <tnd  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  some  they  are 
reckoned  at  several  thousands.  Mr.  Brackenridge  supposes  there  may  be 
3000;  but  it  would  not  outrage  probabilitv,  I  presume,  to  set  them  down  at 
twice  that  number.  Indeed  no  one  can  form  any  just  estimate  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  mounds  and  fortifications  which  have  been  built,  any  more  than 
of  the  period  of  time  which  has  passed  since  they  were  originally  erected,  for 
several  obvious  reasons ;  one  or  two  of  whicn  may  be  mentioned : — the 
plough,  excavations  and  levellings  for  towns,  roads,  and  various  other  works, 
nave  entirely  destroyed  hundreds  of  them,  which  had  never  been  described 
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and  whose  sites  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Another  ^eat  destruction  of 
them  has  been  effected  by  the  changing  of  the  course  of  rivers. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  uses  for  which  these  ancient  remaini 
were  constructed:  while  some  of  them  are  too  much  hke  modem  fortifications 
to  admit  of  a  doubt  of  their  having  been  used  for  defences,  others,  nearly 
similar  in  design,  from  their  situation  entirely  exclude  the  adoption  of  such  an 
opinion.  Hence  we  find  four  kinds  of  remains  formed  of  earth :  two  kinds 
of  mounds  or  barrows,  and  two  which  have  been  viewed  as  fortificationt. 
The  barrows  or  burial  piles  are  distinguished  by  such  as  contain  articles 
which  were  inhumed  with  the  dead,  and  those  which  do  not  contaiti  them. 
From  what  cause  they  differ  in  this  respect  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Some 
have  supposed  the  former  to  contain  bones  only  of  warriors,  but  in  such 
irioiinds  the  bones  of  infants  are  found,  and  hence  that  hypothesis  is  over- 
tlirowD ;  and  indeed  an  hypothesis  can  scarcely  be  raised  upon  any  one  mat- 
ter concerning  them  without  almost  a  positive  assurance  that  it  has  been 
created  to  be  destroyed. 

As  a  8i>ecirnen  of  the  contents  of  the  mounds  generally,  the  following  may 
be  tuken  ;  being  such  as  Dr.  Drake  found  in  those  he  examined : — 1.  Cylin- 
drical Btones,  sucii  as  jasper,  rock-crystal,  and  granite ;  with  a  groove  near  one 
end.  3.  A  circular  piece  of  cannel  coal,  with  a  large  opening  in  the  centre, 
as  though  made  for  the  reception  of  an  axis ;  and  a  deep  groove  in  the  circum- 
ference, suitable  for  a  band.  3.  A  smaller  article  of  the  same  shape,  but 
composed  of  polished  argillaceous  earth.  4.  A  bone,  ornamented  with  several 
cai'vud  lines,  supposed  by  some  to  be  hieroglyphics.  5.  A  sculptural  repre- 
sentation of  the  head  and  beak  of  some  rapacious  bi>^.  6.  Lumps  of  lead  ore. 
7.  Isinglass  (mica  membranacea).  This  article  is  very  common  in  mounds, 
;^iid  seems  to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  people  that  con- 
structed them ;  but  we  know  not  that  modern  Indians  have  any  particular 
attachment  to  it.  A  superior  article,  though  much  like  it,  was  also  in  great 
esteem  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  8.  Small  pieces  of  sheet-copper,  with 
peiforations.  9.  Larger  oblong  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  with  longitudinal 
grooves  and  ridges.  10.  Beads,  or  sections  of  small  hollow  cylinders,  appar- 
ently of  bone  or  shell.  11.  Teeth  of  carnivorous  animals.  IS.  Large  marine 
shells,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  genus  buccinum ;  cut  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  sei-ve  for  domestic  utensils.  These,  and  also  the  teeth  of  animals,  are 
generally  found  almost  entirely  decomposed,  or  in  a  state  resembling  chalk. 
13.  Earthen  ware.  This  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  same  material  as  that 
eiTif)Ioyed  by  the  In  lians  of  Louisiana  within  our  recollection,  viz.  pounded 
muscle  and  other  river  shells,  and  earth.  Some  perfect  articles  have  been 
found,  but  they  are  rare.  Pieces,  or  fragments,  are  very  common.  Upon 
most  of  them,  confused  lines  are  traced,  which  doubtless  had  some  meaning; 
but  no  specimen  has  yet  beeu  found  having  glazing  upon  it  like  modem  pot- 
tery. Some  entire  vases,  of  most  uncouth  appearance,  have  been  found.  Mr. 
Alxoater  of  Ohio,  who  has  pretty  fully  described  the  western  antiquities,  gives 
an  account  of  a  vessel,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  jug.  It  was  found 
in  an  ancient  work  on  Cany  Fork  of  Cumberland  River,  about  four  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  body  of  the  vessel  is  made  by  three  heads,  all  joined  together 
at  their  backs.  From  these  places  of  contact  a  neck  is  formed,  which  rises 
about  three  inches  above  the  heads.  The  orifice  of  this  neck  is  near  two 
inciies  in  diameter,  and  the  three  necks  of  the  heads  form  the  legs  of  the  vessel 
on  which  it  stands  when  upright  The  heads  are  all  of  a  size,  being  about 
four  inches  from  the  top  to  the  chin.  The  faces  at  the  eyes  are  about  three 
inches  broad,  which  increase  in  breadth  all  the  way  to  the  chin. 

Of  the  works  called  fortifications,  though  already  mentioned  in  general 
terms,  their  importance  demands  a  further  consideration. 

At  Picjua,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Miami,  there  is  a  circular  wall 
of  earth  mclosing  a  sptiee  of  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  opening  on 
the  side  most  remote  from  the  river.  "The  adjacent  hill,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  and  at  the  greater  elevation  of  about  100  feet,  is  the  site  of  a  stone 
wall,  nearly  circular,  and  inclosing  perhaps  'iO  acres.  The  valley  of  the  river 
on  one  side,  and  a  deep  ravine  on  the  other,  render  the  access  to  three  fourths 
of  this  fortification  extremely  difficult.    The  wall  was  carried  generally  along 
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the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  one  place  deacendlna  a  Rhort  diirtanca  no  m  to  include 
a  spring.  The  silicious  limestone  of  which  it  WM  built,  niunt  have  been  trans- 
ported from  the  bed  of  the  riven  which,  Ibr  two  miloa  op|Kwito  these  works, 
does  not  at  present  afford  one  of  lOpounds  weight  They  exhibit  no  morlts 
of  the  hammer,  or  any  other  tool.  The  wall  won  laid  up  without  mortar,  and 
is  now  in  ruins. 

<*  Lower  down  the  same  river,  near  the  mouth  of  lloW»  Cntek,  on  the  plain, 
there  are  remains  of  great  extent.  The  prinoipnl  wall  or  batik,  which  is  of 
earth,  incloses  about  160  acres,  and  is  m  some  parti  nnarlv  19  feet  high. 
Also  below  Hamilton,  there  is  a  fortification  u|K)n  the  top  of  a  hlah  hill,  out  of 
view  from  the  river,  of  very  difficult  approach.  This  ineloMS  about  50  acres. 
Adjacent  to  this  work  is  a  mound  25  feet  in  diaint)t«r  at  its  base,  and  about 
seven  feet  perpendicular  altitude. 

"On  the  olevated  point  of  land  above  the  confluence  of  the  Great  Miami 
and  Ohio,  there  are  extensive  and  complicated  tracofi,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  military  men,  eminently  qualified  to  judge,  are  the  remains  of  very  strong 
defensive  works." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Milford,  on  the  Little  Miami,  are  fhrtifleations,  the  largest 
of  which  are  upon  the  top  of  the  first  hill  above  the  confluence  of  the  East  Fork 
with  the  Miami.  "  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Miami  River,  almve  Round  • 
Bottom,  are  similar  antiquities  of  considerable  extent.  On  the  East  Fork,  at 
its  head  waters,  other  remains  have  been  discovonul,  of  which  the  principal 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  above  mentioned  \  but  within,  it  differs 
firom  any  which  have  yet  been  examined  in  this  quarter,  in  having  nine 
parallel  banks  or  long  parapets  united  at  one  end,  exhibiting  very  exactly  the 
figure  of  a  gridiron." 

«  Further  up  the  Little  Miami,  at  Dcerfield,  are  other  interasting  remains ; 
but  those  which  have  attracted  more  attention  than  any  others  in  the  Miami 
country,  are  situated  six  miles  from  Lebonon,  above  the  mouth  of  Todd's 
Fork,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Miami.  On  the  summit  of  a  ridge  at  least  200 
feet  above  the  valley  of  the  river,  there  are  two  irregular  trapezoidal  figures, 
connected  at  a  point  where  the  ridge  is  very  much  narrowed  bv  a  ravine.  The 
wall,  which  is  entirely  of  earth,  is  generally  eight  or  t«'n  feet  high  ;  but  in  one 
place,  where  it  is  conducted  over  level  ground  for  a  ihort  dlstonce,  it  rises  to 
18.  Its  situation  is  accurately  adjusted  to  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  and  as  there 
is,  in  addition  to  the  Miami  on  the  west,  deep  ravines  on  the  north,  the  south- 
cast,  and  south,  it  is  a  position  of  great  strength.  Tho  angles  in  this  wall, 
both  retreating  and  salient,  are  numerous,  and  generally  acute.  The  openings 
or  gateways  are  not  less  than  80!  They  are  rarely  at  equal  distances,  and 
ore  sometimes  within  two  or  three  rods  of  one  another.  They  are  not 
opposite  to,  or  connected  with  any  existing  artificial  octets  or  topographical 
peculiarities,  and  present,  therefore,  a  paradox  of  some  difficulty."  These 
-works  inclose  almost  100  acres,  and  one  of  the  state  roads  fVoni  Cincinnati  to 
Chillicotbe  passes  over  its  northern  part. 

On  Faint  Creek,  10  miles  from  Chillicothe,  are  also  very  extensive  os  well  as 
wonderful  works.  "The  wall,  which  had  iMMsn  conducted  along  the  verge  of 
the  hill,  is  by  estimation  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  It  was  formed 
ontireiy  of  undressed  freestone,  brought  chiefly  fVom  the  strwims  250  feet 
below,  and  laid  up  without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  iort.  It  is  now,  like  ail 
the  walls  of  a  similar  kind  which  have  been  discoverod  In  tho  western  country, 
in  a  state  of  ruins.  It  exhibiu  the  appearance  of  having  been  shaken  down 
by  an  earthquake,  not  a  single  stone  mmg  found  u\mn  another  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  indicate  that  to  have  been  its  situation  in  the  wall.  In  several  places 
there  are  openings,  immediately  opposite  which,  irmid*',  He  piles  of  stone." 

Dr.  Harris,  in  1803,  very  accurately  described  the  retnfllns  at  Marietta,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio  KWvrn,  '^Tltc  largest  square 
FORT,"  he  observes,  "  by  some  called  the  town,  contains  40  acres,  encompassed 
by  a  wall  of  earth  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  fVorn  95  to  9ti  in  breadth  at  the 
base.  On  each  side  are  three  openings  at  enual  distanc(!tt,  resembling  12  gate- 
ways. The  entrances  at  the  middle  are  tne  largest,  pnrticulorly  that  on  the 
side  next  the  Muskingum.  From  this  outlet  is  a  covkrt  wat,  formed  of  two 
pai«llel  walls  of  earth.  231  feet  distant  fVom  each  other,  measuring  from  ccn- 
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tre  to  centre.  The  walls  at  the  most  elevated  part  on  tha  U)»i(lfl  am  31  fhei  in 
height,  and  42  in  breadth  at  the  base,  but  on  the  outside  averogu  oiilv  ol'  Ave 
feet  high.  This  forms  a  passage  of  about  360  feet  in  length,  luadliig  by  n 
graduu  descent  to  the  low  grounds,  where  it,  probably,  i-t  the  tirritf  ui'  it*  mtt- 
Btructiou,  reached  the  margm  of  the  river.  Its  walls  coiimmmt)  Ht  (10  fi'ot 
from  the  ramparts  of  the  tort,  and  increase  in  elevation  us  tli«  w«y  tlcufMuU 
towards  the  river ;  and  the  bottom  is  crowned  in  the  centre,  in  lli»  riiantiei'  u( 
a  well-formed  turnpike  road.  Within  thu  walls  of  the  furt,  at  t\m  llorth'WMl 
comer,  is  an  oblong,  elevated  wjuare,  18B  feet  long,  133  brood,  Htid  uUm  C^i 
high ;  level  on  the  summit,  and  nearly  perpendicular  at  llle  »ido0.  At  ttio 
centre  of  each  of  the  sides  the  earth  is  projected,  forming  griwliml  tummiiit  Ui 
the  top,  equally  regular,  and  about  six  feet  in  width.  Near  t\m  wutb  Willi  i« 
another  elevated  sc^uare,  150  feet  by  120,  and  eight  feet  high.  At  tli«««util* 
east  corner  is  the  third  elevated  square,  108  by  54  feet,  with  Amsstttn  Mt  tlio 
ends.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  fort  is  a  semicirciilHr  puraiHit,  vrumml 
with  a  mound,  which  guards  the  opening  in  the  wall.  Towards  tho  HOlltli'etwt 
is  A  SIMILAR  FORT,  Containing  20  acres,  with  a  gateway  in  the  KOiitrtf  of  Uflch 
side  and  at  each  corner.  These  openings  are  defended  with  L'irculitr  irioiillds.'' 

There  are  also  other  works  at  Marietta,  but  a  mere  d<;8cripti(»ii  of  tildlii  (^itti' 
not  interest,  as  there  is  so  much  of  sameness  about  them.  Anil  to  dtiM/'ribe 
all  that  may  be  met  with  would  fill  a  volume  of  no  moderiUit  tiixe  t  for  lir, 
Harris  says,  "  You  cannot  ride  20  miles  in  any  direction  without  flmliiig  mnm 
of  the  mounds,  or  vestiges  of  the  ramparts."  We  shall,  tlter«foru,  only  iiotit'e 
the  most  prominent 

Of  first  importance  are  doubtless  the  works  upon  the  Bcioto.  The  most 
magnifict^nt  is  situated  26  miles  south  from  Columbus,  and  eonsiitM  of  two 
nearly  exact  figures,  a  circle  and  a  square,  which  are  contiguoun  to  «tteli  other. 
A  town,  having  been  built  within  the  former,  appropriately  rect^ivod  the  limtio 
of  Circleville  from  that  circumstance.  According  to  Mr.  Mteakr,  who  iittM 
surveyed  these  works  with  great  exactness  and  attention,  thu  cir<4e  WAS  origi* 
nally  1138^  feet  in  diameter,  from  external  parallel  taiigeiit«i.  and  the  fM|uare 
was  907i  feet  upon  a  side;  giving  an  area  to  the  latter  of  3025  square  rm\«, 
and  to  the  circle  3739  nearly ;  both  making  almost  44  acres.  Tlio  roiii|i«rt 
of  the  circular,  fort  consists  of  two  purallel  wails,  and  were,  at  It^HMt  iti  tlio 
opinion  of  my  author,  20  feet  in  height,  measuring  from  the  bottom  of  tllO 
ditch  between  the  circumvallations,  before  the  town  of  Circlevlllo  w»s  iiuilt. 
"The  iiitiei-  wall  was  of  clay,  taken  up  probably  in  the  northern  pnit  of  the 
fort  where  was  a  low  place,  and  is  still  considerably  lower  thiitl  tmv  otli(»r 
part  of  the  work.  The  outside  wall  was  taken  from  thit  ditcli  wiiieh  is  tM^ 
tween  these  walls,  and  is  alluvial,  consisting  of  pebbles  worn  smnotit  iti  wut«ir 
and  sand,  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  nioie  than  50  feet  at  \&ani,^  At  tlio 
time  Mr.  Atwaitr  wrote  his  account,  (about  1819,)  the  outtiide  of  tlio  wnlls  wiiM 
but  alxtut  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  the  ditch  not  more  than  15  fef^t  ducu.  't'lio 
walls  of  the  square  fort  were,  at  the  Kaine  time,  about  10  feet  high.  Tlii»  fort 
had  eight  guteways  or  openings,  about  20  feet  broad,  each  of  wtiiiili  WflM  d«.«- 
fended  by  a  mound  four  or  five  feet  high,  all  within  the  fort,  nrruMgod  ill  ttte 
most  exact  manner;  equidistant  and  parallel.  The  circular  fbrt  hiid  but  em 
gateway,  which  was  at  its  south-east  (loint,  and  at  thu  place  of  coiitiu't  with 
the  square.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  a  remarkable  irtoimd,  with  a 
semicircular  pavement  adjacent  to  its  eastern  half,  and  netirly  fut'iiig  tliu  pM- 
sa^e  way  into  the  squaie  fort.  Just  without  the  square  fort,  upon  the  north 
side,  and  to  the  east  of  the  centre  gateway  rises  a  lurgo  iiiouMd.  It)  tiie  op' 
positc  point  of  the  compass,  without  the  circular  one,  is  imotlier.  Tlicse, 
probably,  were  the  places  of  burial.  As  the  walls  of  the  s(|imm  fort  lie  pretty 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  some  Imvu  tiijppoied 
they  were  originally  projected  in  strict  regard  to  them  ;  their  vurintiott  not 
being  more  than  that  of  the  compass;  but  a  single  fact  of  tliiM  kind  euti 
establish  nothing,  as  mere  accident  may  have  given  them  such  (liri^etiotl< 
"  What  surprised  me,"  says  my  authority,  "  on  measuring  these  fortu,  wiw  ttie 
exact  manner  in  which  they  had  laid  down  their  circle  and  square ;  m  that 
after  every  effort,  by  the  most  careful  survey,  to  detect  some  error  tit  their 
Dieosuremeut,  we  found  tliat  it  was  impossible," 
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As  it  is  not  my  design  to  waste  time  in  conjectures  upon  tlie  authors  of 
theHC  antiquities,  or  the  remoteness  of  the  period  in  which  thejr  wore  con- 
structed, I  will  continue  my  account  of  them,  afler  an  observation  upon  • 
single  circumstance.  I  refer  to  tlie  fact  of  the  immense  trees  found  growing 
U|K>u  the  mounds  and  other  ancient  works.  Their  having  existed  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  when  we 
know  frotu  unerring  data  that  trees  have  been  cut  upon  them  of  the  age  of 
near  SUO  years;  and  from  the  vegetable  mould  out  of  which  they  spring, 
there  is  every  appearance  of  raverol  generations  of  decayed  trees  of  the  some 
kind;  and  no  forest  trees  of  the  present  day  ap|)ear  older  than  those  upon  the 
ven  works  under  consideration. 

There  are  in  the  Forks  of  Licking  River,  above  Newark,  in  the  county  of 
Lickuig,  very  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity,  said  by  many  to  be  as  much 
so  us  any  in  the  west  Here,  as  at  Circleville,  the  same  singular  fiict  is  ui>- 
sfirvable,  respecting  the  openings  into  the  forts ;  the  square  ones  having  sev- 
oral,  but  the  round  ones  only  one,  with  a  single  excef>tion. 

Not  far  below  Newark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Licking,  are  foimd  numer- 
ous wells  or  holes  in  the  earth.  "There  are,"  any  a  JAr.  ^lioater,**  at  lentft  a 
thousand  of  them,  many  of  which  are  now  more  than  20  feet  deep."  Though 
called  wells,  my  author  suys  they  were  not  dug  for  that  purpose.  Th»y  have 
the  uppeai-ttuce  of  being  of  the  same  age  as  the  mounds,  and  were  douhtlete 
made  by  the  same  people ;  but  for  what  purpose  they  could  have  been  mode, 
few  seem  willing  to  hazard  a  conjecture.  ' 

Four  or  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Somerset,  in  the  county  of  Perry, 
and  southwardly  iVom  the  works  on  the  Licking,  is  a  stone  fort,  inclosing 
about  40  acres.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  heart,  though  Imunded  bv  straight  line*. 
In  or  near  its  centre  is  a  circular  stone  mound,  which  rises,  like  a  sugar-loaf^ 
from  12  to  15  feet  Near  this  lai^  work  is  another  small  fort,  whose  walls 
are  of  earth,  inclosing  but  about  half  an  acre.  1  give  these  the  name  of 
forts,  although  Mr.  ^uater  says  he  does  not  believe  they  were  ever  construct- 
ed for  defence. 

There  are  curious  remains  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  abore  and  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  Those  on  the  north  side,  at  Portsmoutli,  are  the 
most  extensive,  and  those  on  the  other  side,  directly  opposite  Alexandria,  are 
the  mnst  regular.  They  are  not  more  remarkable  than  many  already  de- 
scribed. 

What  the  true  height  of  these  ruined  works  originolly  was,  cannot  be  very 
well  ascei'taintd,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  the  rate  of  their  diminu- 
tion, even  were  the  space  of  tim^;  given ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most 
of  them  are  much  diminished  from  the  action  of  tempests  which  have  swept 
over  them  for  ages.  That  they  were  the  works  of  a  difibreMt  race  IVoni  the 
present  Indians,  has  been  pretty  confidently  asserted ;  but  ns  yet,  proof  i« 
entirely  wanting  to  support  such  conclusion.  In  a  few  instances,  some 
Euroiiean  articles  have  been  found  deposited  in  or  al)out  some  of  the  works ; 
but  few  persons  of  intelligence  pronounce  them  older  than  others  of  tlio 
same  kind  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  French  wars. 

As  it  respects  inscriptions  upon  stones,  about  which  much  has  been  said 
and  wriltun,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  such  are  purely  Indian,  if  they  were 
not  made  by  some  white  maniac,  as  some  of  them  most  unquestiotiably  Ituvo 
been,  or  other  persons  who  deserve  to  be  classed  among  such  ;  but  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  include  those  of  South  America,  for  there  the  itdiuhitants 
evidently  hud  a  bieroglyphir  language.  Among  the  inscriptions  upon  Ktone 
in  New  England,  the  "Inscribed  Rock,"  as  it  is  called,  at  Dighton,  Miuts.,  is 
douhtlr-ss  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  in  Taunton  River,  about  six  miles  ImjIow 
the  town  of  Taunton,  and  is  partly  immersed  by  the  tide.  If  this  inscription 
was  made  by  the  Indians,  it  doubtless  had  some  meaning  to  it ;  hut  I  iloubt 
whether  any  of  them,  except  such  as  happened  to  know  what  it  was  ilono 
for,  knew  any  thing  of  its  import  The  divers  faces,  figures  of  hnlf-formcd 
animals,  and  zigzag  lines,  occupy  a  spare  of  about  20  square  feet  The  whim- 
ncal  conjectures  of  many  persons  about  the  origin  of  the  inscription,  might 
amuse,  but  vould  not  instruct ;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  give  an 
account  of  theno. 
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A  Btone,  once  thought  to  contain  some  innrveiloiis  inscription,  was  deimsit- 
ed  a  few  years  since  in  the  Antiqnnrian  Hull  at  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and  it  was 
wi(h  some  surprise,  that,  on  examining  it,  I  found  nothing;  but  n  few  lines  of 
quartz  upon  one  of  its  surfaces.  The  stone  was  singular  in  no  respect  beyond 
what  may  be  found  iu  half  the  fanners'  fields  and  stone  fences  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

Ill  a  cave  on  the  hank  of  the  Ohio  River,  altout  20  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabash,  called  Wilson'sor  Murderer',i  Cave,  are  figures  engraven  upon 
atone,  wliich  have  attracted  great  attention.  It  was  very  early  iiossessed  by 
one  Wilson,  who  lived  in  it  with  his  family.  He  at  length  turned  robber,  nnil, 
collecting  about  4U  other  wretches  like  himself  about  him,  took  all  the  boats 
which  pusaod  on  the  river  with  any  valuable  goods  in  them,  and  murdered  the 
crews.  He  was  himself  mui-dered  by  one  of  his  own  gang,  to  get  the  reward 
which  was  offered  fur  his  upprcheiision.  Never  having  had  any  drawings  of 
the  hieroglyphics  in  this  cave,  we  cannot  form  any  very  conclusive  opinion 
upon  theiii*  As  a  proof  of  their  antiquity,  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  among 
tlies!)  unknown  characters  are  many  figiires  of  animals  not  known  now  to  be 
iu  existence;  but  in  my  opinion,  this  is  in  no  wise  a  conclusive  argument  of 
their  antiquity ;  for  the  same  may  bo  said  of  the  uncouth  figures  of  the  In- 
dian maiiitos  of  tlie  present  day,  as  well  as  those  of  the  days  of  Poichatan. 

At  Harmony,  on  the  lVIiR8lssipni,ure  to  be  seen  the  prints  of  two  feet  imbed- 
ded in  hard  limestone.  The  celebrated  Rappe  conveyed  the  stone  containing 
them  from  St.  Louis,  and  kept  it  upon  his  premises  to  show  to  travellers. 
They  ore  about  the  size  of  those  made  by  a  common  man  of  our  times,  un- 
accustomed to  shoes.  Some  conclude  them  to  be  remains  of  high  antiquity. 
They  may,  or  ma^  ..  be:  there  are  arguments  for  and  against  such  conclu- 
sion ;  but  on  which  side  the  weight  of  argument  lies  is  a  matter  not  easily  to 
be  settled.  If  these  impressions  of  feet  were  made  in  the  soft  earth  before  it 
was  changed  into  fossil  stone,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  impnaaiona,  but  a 
formation  filling  them  of  another  kind  of  stone  (called  orgtfnic)  from  that  in 
which  the  impressions  were  made;  for  thus  do  organic  remains  discover 
themselves,  and  not  by  their  absence. 

A  review  of  the  theories  and  opinions  concerning  the  race  or  races  anterior 
to  the  present  race  of  Indians  would  perhaps  be  interesting  to  many,  and  it 
would  be  a  pleasing  subject  to  write  upon :  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  intimated, 
my  only  object  is  to  present  facts  as  I  find  them,  without  wasting  time  in 
commentaries;  unless  where  deductions  cannot  well  be  avoided  without  leav- 
ing the  subject  more  obscure  than  it  would  evidently  be  without  them. 

Every  conjecture  is  attended  with  objections  when  they  ore  hazarded  upon 
a  subject  that  cannot  be  settled.  It  is  time  enough  to  argue  a  subject  of  the 
nature  of  this  we  are  upon,  when  all  the  facts  are  collected.  To  write 
volumes  about  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  in  connection  with  a  few  isolated  facts, 
is  a  most  ludicrous,  and  worse  than  useless  business.  Some  had  said,  it  is  an 
argument  that  the  first  population  came  from  the  north,  because  the  works  of 
which  we  have  been  sfteaking  increase  in  importance  as  we  proceed  south  ; 
but  why  they  should  not  begin  until  the  people  who  constructed  them  had  ar- 
rived within  40°  of  the  equator,  (for  this  seems  to  be  their  boundary  north,)  it 
is  not  stated.  Perhaps  this  people  came  in  by  way  of  the  St.  I^wrence,  and 
(lid  not  need  any  works  to  defend  them  before  arriving  at  the  40°  of  north 
latitude.  The  reader  will  readily  enough  ask,  perhaps.  For  what  purpose 
could  fortifications  have  been  built  by  the  first  people.'  To  defend  them- 
selves from  wild  beasts,  or  from  one  onother  ?  With  this  matter,  however,  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  hut  were  led  to  these  remarks,  preparatory  to  a  compari- 
son between  the  antiquities  of  the  north,  with  those  of  the  south. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  the  original  people  of  North  America  must  have 
come  from  the  south,  and  that  their  progress  northward  is  evident  from  the 
same  works  ;  with  this  difference,  that  as  the  people  advanced,  they  dwindled 
into  insignificance ;  and  hence  the  remains  which  they  lefl  are  proportionate 
to  their  ability  to  make  them.  But  there  is  nothing  artificial  among  the  ancient 
ruins  of  North  America  that  will  compare  with  the  artificial  mountain  of  Ana- 
huac,  called  Cholula,  or  Chlolula,  which  to  this  doy  is  about  164  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  whose  base  occupies  a  square,  the* side  of  which  measures  1450 
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feet  Upon  tlib  the  Mexicans  had  an  immenw  wooden  temple  when  Cortex 
overrun  their  empire.  A  city  now  bean  the  name  of  Cholula,  in  Puehia, 
60  miles  east  of  Mexico.  Yet  it  anpeara  fhom  Dr.  Beck*i  Gazetteer  of  Illinois, 
that  there  is  standing  hetween  Belleville  and  St.  Louis,  a  rnound  600  yards  in 
circumference  at  its  base,  and  00  feet  in  heifflit.  Mount  Joliet,  so  named  from 
the  Sieur  Joliet,  a  Frenchman,  who  travelled  upon  the  MissiRsippi  in  1073,  is 
a  most  distingnished  mound.  It  is  on  a  plain  about  (iOO  yards  wt'Mt  of  the 
River  des  Pinines,  and  150  miles  above  Fort  Clark.  Mr.  Schoolen^  roiiipnind 
its  height  at  60  feet,  its  length  aliout  450  yards,  and  its  width  75.  Its  sidcH  are 
so  steep  thut  they  are  ascended  with  difficulty.  Its  top  is  u  heuutifid  plain,  from 
which  a  most  delightful  prospect  is  had  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  tun-mn 
to  have  been  composed  of  the  earth,  of  the  plain  on  which  it  stands.  Luko 
Joliet  is  situated  in  fhint  of  it ;  being  a  small  body  of  water  about  a  tnilo  in 
length. 

Although  the  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South  America  diflTer 
eonsideranly  from  those  of  North  America,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  hut  that  the 
people  are  of  the  same  race.  The  condition  even  of  savages  changes.  No 
nation  remains  stationary.  The  western  Indians  in  the  nei;;hl)orliiiod  of  the 
lakes  do  not  make  pottery  at  the  present  dav,  hut  earthen  uU;tiHilH  ai«  still  in 
use  among  the  remote  tribes  of  the  west.  This  is  Himilur  to  that  dug  up  in 
Ohio,  and  both  ant  similar  to  that  found  in  South  America. 

In  speaking  of  "ancient  pottery,"  Mr.  Seho<derqfl  oltserves,  "  It  is  common, 
in  digging  at  these  salt  mines,  [in  Illinois,]  to  find  fVagments  of  antique  pot- 
tery,  and  even  entire  pots  of  a  coarse  eartnenware,  at  great  depths  below  the 
surface.  One  of  these  pots,  which  was,  until  a  very  recent  period,  pn*Nerved 
by  a  gentleman  at  Shawaneetown,  was  disinterred  at  a  deptn'  of  80  feet,  and 
was  of  a  capacity  to  contain  eight  or  ten  ^llons." 

We  see  announced  fl-oin  time  to  time,  in  the  various  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  discoveries  of  wonderfiil  things  in  various  places ;  but  on  exam- 
ination it  is  generally  found  that  they  fall  far  short  of  what  we  are  led  to  ex- 
pect  fi:t>m.the  descriptions  given  of  them.  We  hear  of  the  ruins  of  cities  io 
tlie  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  copper  and  iron  utensils  found  at  great  depthi 
bek>w  the  surface,  and  in  situations  indicating  that  they  must  have  been  de 
posit^  there  ibr  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  years !  Dr.  McMuririe  relates,  in  his 
"Sketches  of  I^uisville,"  that  an  iron  hatchet  was  found  beneath  the  roots  of 
a  tree  at  Shippingsport,  upwards  of  200  years  old.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  tree  had  grown  over  the  hatchet  after  it  was  deposited  there,  ttecauM) 
"no  human  power  could  have  placed  it  in  the  particular  position  in  which  it 
was  found." 

Upon  some  other  matters  about  which  we  have  already  spoken,  the  same 
author  says,  "  That  walls,  constructed  of  bricks  and  hewn  stones,  have  b(>en 
discovered  in  the  western  country,  is  a  fiict  as  clear  as  that  the  sun  shines 
when  he  is  in  his  meridian  splendor ;  the  dogmatical  assertion  of  writci-s  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding."  My  author,  however,  had  not  m;en  such  re- 
mains himself,  but  was  well  assured  of  their  existence  by  a  gentleman  of  un- 
doubted veracity.  Unfortunately  for  the  case  he  relates,  the  persons  who  dis- 
covered the  ruins,  came  upon  them  in  digging,  at  about  18  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  when  alwut  to  make  investigation,  water  broke  in 
upon  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat 

"  A  fortified  town  of  considerable  extent,  near  the  River  St.  Fmncis,"  upon 
the  Mississippi,  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Savage,  of  LoiiiH- 
ville.  He  found  its  walls  still  standing  in  some  places,  and  "part  of  the  nulls 
of  a  citadel,  buiU  of  bricks,  cemented  by  mortar.  \]]mn  some  of  these  riiiits 
were  trees  growing  whose  annual  rings  numbered  300.  Some  of  the  hrickH, 
says  Dr.  JncMurme,  were  at  Louisville  when  he  wrote  his  Sketclirs;  and 
they  were  "  composed  of  cloy,  mixed  with  chopped  and  twiste<l  straw,  of 
regular  fij^res,  hardened  hy  the  action  of  fii^,  or  the  sun." 

Mr.  PrwH,  in  his  "  American  Antiquities,"  mentions  the  ruins  of  two  cities 
within  a  fow  miles  of  each  other,  nearly  opposite  St.  Louis ;  but  (Vom  what  ho 
says  of  them  I  am  unable  to  determine  what  those  ruins  are  composed  of. 
After  pointing  out  the  site  of  them,  he  continues,  "  Here  is  situated  one  of 
those  pyramids,  which  is  150  rods  in  circumference  at  its  base,  and  100  feet 
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high."  He  spealui  of  *'  cities,"  but  deacrWifm  pyramids  and  mounds.  If  thoro 
itfl  any  thing  iilte  the  worl<8  of  men,  at  the  plact's  he  points  out,  diiferent  from 
what  '\ft  coininon  in  the  west,  it  is  very  singular  that  they  should  not  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  some  one  of  the  many  thoiiHonds  of  peopio  who  have 
for  TiO  yeurN  passed  by  them.  Mr.  Brackmridgt  speaks  of  tho  antinnities  at 
tliid  plact!,  but.doL'S  not  say  nny  thing  about  citii-s.  Ho  observe,  "The  most 
rcMiai'knble  appitarancns  are  two  grou|)s  of  mounds  or  pynunids,  the  one 
about  ]0  miles  above  Cobokia,  the  other  nearly  the  some  distance  below  it, 
which,  in  all,  exceed  150,  of  various  sizes.  Tno  western  side  also  contains  a 
considerable  nunduT. 

*'  A  morn  miinite  description  of  those  about  Cahokia,  which  I  visitpd  in  the 
fall  of  1811,  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  them  all.  I  crossed  the  IVIissisKippi 
nt  St.  Louis,  and  uiler  passing  through  the  wood  which  borders  the  river, 
about  half  a  mile  in  width,  entered  an  exteimive  open  plain.  In  15  minutes, 
I  fotmd  m^'self  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  mounds,  mostly  of  a  circular  sha|>e, 
and  at  a  distance  resembling  enormous  haystacks  scattered  through  a  meadow. 
One  of  tho  largest  which  I  ascended  was  about  200  paces  in  circumference  at 
the  bottom,  the  form  nearlv  square,  though  it  had  evidently  undergone  con- 
sidemble  altoratlnn  from  the  washing  of  the  rains.  The  top  was  level,  with 
an  area  sufficient  to  contain  several  hundred  men." 

When  Mr.  Bartram  travelled  into  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  be- 
tween the  years  1773  and  1776,  he  saw  many  interesting  antiquities.  At  the 
Cherokee  town  of  Cowe,  on  the  Tennessoo  River,  which  then  contained  about 
100  houses,  he  noticed  that  "The  council  or  town-house  was  a  large  rotunda, 
capable  of  aoconunodating  several  hundred  people:  it  stands  on  the  top  of  ao 
ancient  artificial  mount  of  earth,  of  about  30  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  ro.. 
tunda  on  the  top  of  it  being  about  30  feet  more,  gives  the  whole  fabric  an  ele- 
vation of  about  60  feet  from  the  common  surface  of  the  ground.  Hut,"  Mr 
Bartram  continues,  "  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this  mount,  on  which 
the  rotunda  stands,  is  of  a  much  ancienter  date  than  the  building,  and  perhaps 
was  raised  for  another  purpose.  The  Cherokeea  themselves  are  as  ignorant 
as  we  are,  by  what  people  or  for  what  purpose  these  artificial  hills  were 
raised ;  they  have  various  stories  concerning  them,  the  best  of  which  amount 
to  no  more  than  mera  conjecture,  and  leave  us  entirely  in  the  dark ;  but  they 
have  a  tradition  common  with  the  other  nations  of  Indians,  that  they  found 
them  in  much  the  same  condition  as  they  now  appear,  when  their  forefathers 
arrived  from  the  west  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  country,  aAer  vanquish- 
ing the  nations  of  red  men  who  then  inhabited  it,  who  themselves  found  these 
mounts  when  they  took  possession  of  the  country,  the  fonner  possessors  de- 
livering the  same  story  concerning  them." 

Hence  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mounds  in  the  south  are  not  only  the 
same  as  those  in  the  north,  but  Indian  traditions  concerning  them  ore  the 
snme  also. 

At  Ottasse,  an  important  town  of  the  Cherokees,  the  same  traveller  saw  a 
nio.st  singular  column.  It  stood  adjacent  to  the  town,  in  the  centre  of  an  ob- 
long square,  and  was  about  40  feet  high,  and  only  from  two  to  three  feet  thick 
at  its  base,  and  tapered  gradually  from  the  ground  to  its  top.  What  is  very 
rrmnrknble  about  this  pillar  is  that,  notwithstanding  it  is  formed  of  a  single 
wtiek  of  pine  timber,  the  Indians  or  white  traders  could  give  no  account  for 
what  purpose  it  was  erected;  and  to  the  inquiries  which  Mr.  Bartram  made 
of  the  Indians  concerni/ig  it,  the  same  answer  was  given  as  when  questioned 
nl>out  the  moiindH*,  viz.  that  their  ancestors  found  it  there,  and  the  peo|)le  that 
tlioHe  ancestors  dispossessed  knew  nothing  of  its  origin.  This  is  not  singular 
when  reference  is  had  to  mounds  of  earth,  biii  when  the  same  account  is 
given  concerning  perishable  material,  the  shade,  at  least,  of  a  suspicion  is  seen 
linking  in  the  back  ground.  As  another  singular  circumstance,  it  is  observed 
that  no  trees  of  the  Kind  of  which  this  column  was  made,  {pin.  palmtris)  were 
to  be  found  at  that  time  nearer  than  12  or  15  miles. 

In  the  great  council-houses  at  Ottasse  were  observed,  upon  the  pillars  and 
walls,  various  paintings  and  sculptures,  sup|)osed  to  be  hieroglyphics  of  his- 
torical legends,  and  political  and  sacerdotal  affaire.  "  They  are,"  observes 
Mr.  Bartram,  "  extremely  picturesque  or  caricature,  as  men  in  a  variety  of  at- 
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titiKirR,  immo  ludirrotiR  rnniigh,  othcrii  having  thn  hi^nd  of  aonin  kind  of  nnl- 
ninl,  na  thnnn  of  n  diirlt,  tiirl«'y,  hear,  t'nx,  wolf,  hiicit,  &c.  iind  uffiiiii  thorn 
kind  of  cn>ntiirei)  urn  n^iin'Rcntrd  tiiiviiig  th«  human  head.  TIipha  drnigiin  are 
not  ill  exi'cntod ;  llio  nnlliiit'M  liold,  (Vi'e  and  well-pnmnrtionrd.  The  pillnm 
Bn|ii»orting  tint  front  or  pinzzn  of  tho  coiniril-houHe  of  tho  N(pinri>,  nr«i  ingcni- 
oiiHlv  formed  in  the  likent'iw  of  vast  upeckled  afrpentii,  aitccnding  upwardw; 
till-  OttiiHMim  \mni!  of  tint  Sniiko  trilw'." 

Ill  tilt'  fourth  hook  of  thiH  work  mention  him  hcnn  mndn  of  tho  great  liigh- 
wavfi  in  P'loridn.  l>lr.  liartram  iiientionn  thorn,  hut  not  in  a  vrry  iiarticiiiar 
ninnncr,  upon  thi-  St.  John'o  River.  As  liiw  ^fiitiments  BO<*in  to  lie  tnont'  of  u 
Minn  of  intelligenci',  I  will  olT'i  r  hern  hiri  ronrlnding  rninnrkii  upon  the  Indian 
antinnitica  of  the  country  ho  viaited.  "  I  dncm  it  nerniwary  to  ohwi've  aa  my 
opinion,  that  noiio  of  them  that  I  hove  aeen,  diattover  the  Inaat  aigiia  of  tlio 
aria,  aciuncoa,  or  andiitoctiire  of  the  Eiiropcnna  or  otiter  iiihahitaiila  of  the  old 
world  ;  yet  cvidrntly  heiray  every  aign  or  mark  of  the  moat  diatant  antiquity." 

The  alKive  remnrk  ia  cited  to  ahow  how  different  different  people  make  up 
their  miiida  ii|ion  the  aame  aniijeet ;  it  aliowa  how  futile  it  ia  for  na  to  apend 
time  in  apeeiilatiiig  upon  aitoh  mattera.  And,  na  I  have  Imfore  ohaerved,  it  i.s 
time  enough  to  hnihl  thcorina  after  facta  have  lieen  collected.  It  can  add 
nothing  to  our  atock  of  knowledge  reapectiiig  onr  Bnlimiitiea,  to  talk  or  write 
forever  aliont  Neliiichadnezzar  and  the  loat  triliea  of  Jewa ;  hut  if  the  time 
which  haa  luien  apnnt  in  thia  manner,  had  heon  devoted  to  aome  iiacfiil  pur- 
suit, tome  naeful  oliject  would  have  heen  attained.  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
one  ohject,  neveitheleaa,  ia  ch'ariy  attained,  namely,  that  of  misleailing  or  ron* 
founding  the  iinderKtandiiigM  of  many  niiinroiined  people.  I  am  led  to  make 
these  olwervationa  to  put  the  unwary  upon  their  guard. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  given  varioua  iicconnts  of,  or  nccoiints  fVoin 
varioiiH  authors,  who  imngiiie  that  a  colony  of  Welsh  came  to  .\merica  7  or  800 

J  ears  ago.  It  ia  us  truly  aatoniahing  aa  any  thing  we  meet  with  to  ohserve 
ow  many  pcraoiia  had  ibund  proois  of  the  exiatence  of  irihes  of  Welsh  In- 
diana, alioiit  the  same  perioil.  As  a  cuae  exactly  in  point  with  that  mentioned 
at  the  heginning  of  the  laat  panigraph,  I  offer  what  Mr.  Brackenridge  says 
upon  this  matter.  ''That  no  Welsn  nation  exists,"  he  oliservea,  "at  present, 
on  thia  continent,  ia  heyond  a  doiiht.  Dr.  Barton  has  taken  great  pains  to  as- 
certain the  lansruaifea  a|M>ken  hy  those  trihes  east  of  the  Missiaaippi,  and  the 
Welsii  finda  no  place  amoiigat  them  ;  aince  the  cesaion  of  Louisiana,  the  trihes 
west  of  the  jVl iaaiHaippi  have  heen  aiiHiciently  known;  we  have  had  inter- 
course with  them  all,  hut  no  Welsh  are  yet  found.  In  the  year  1798,  a  young 
Welshman  of  the  name  of  Evana  aacinded  the  Missouri,  in  company  with 
Makty,  and  i-emaincd  two  veal's  in  that  country ;  he  spoke  hoth  the  ancient 
and  modern  Welsh,  and  addressed  himself  to  every  nation  between  that  river 
and  New  Spain,  but  found  no  Welshmen."  Thia,  it  would  seem,  is  conclu- 
sive enough. 

Mr.  Peck,  in  his  "  Gazetteer  of  Itlinnia,"  has  aimed  so  happy  a  stroke  at  the 
writers  on  our  antiquity,  that,  hud  I  met  with  his  rod  liefore  I  had  made  the 
previous  remarks,  I  shiiuld  most  certainly  have  made  use  of  it.  I  shall  never- 
theless uae  it.  After  saying  something  u|>on  tlie  antiquities  of  IHinoia,  he  pro- 
ceeds: "Of  one  thing  the  writer  is  satistied,  that  very  imperfect  and  incorrect 
data  have  heen  relied  upon,  and  very  erroneous  conclusions  drawn,  upon 
western  antiquities.  Whoever  has  time  and  patience,  and  is  in  other  reKpecta 
qiialifted  to  explore  this  fteld  of  science,  and  will  use  his  siiade  and  eyes  to- 
gether, and  restrain  liis  imagination  from  running  riot  amongst  mounds,  forti- 
ncation.«,  horseshoes,  medals,  and  whole  cabinets  of  relics  of  the  "olden  time," 
will  find  very  little  more  than  the  indications  of  rude  savages,  the  ancestors 
of  the  pi-esent  race  of  Indians." 
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Conduct  of  the  early  voyagers  towards  the  Indians. — Some  account  of  the  individuals 
Donacona — Agona-^Tasquantum,  or  Squanto — Dehamda — Skettwarroes — Assacu- 
met — Manida — Pechmo—Monopet — Pektnimne — Sakawetton — Epanow — Manawet 
— Wanape — Coneeonam. 

The  firat  voyagera  to  a  country  were  anxious  to  confirm  the  truth  of  their 
accounts,  and  therefore  took  from  their  newl^-discovered  lands  whatever 
seemed  best  suited  to  that  object  The  inhabitants  of  America  carried  ofl 
by  Europeans  were  not,  perhaps,  in  any  instance,  talcen  away  by  voyagers 
merely  for  this  object,  but  that  they  might,  in  time,  learn  from  them  the  value 
of  the  country  from  whence  they  took  them.  Besides  those  forcibly  carried 
away,  there  were  many,  doubtless,  who  went  through  ovei'persuasion,  and 
ignorance  both  of  the  distance  and  usage  they  should  meet  with  in  a  land  of 
strangers ;  which  was  not  always  as  it  should  have  been,  and  hence  such  as 
were  ill  used,  if  tliey  ever  returned  to  their  own  country,  were  prepared  to 
he  revenged  on  any  strangers  of  the  same  color,  that  chanced  to  come  among 
them. 

In  the  first  voyage  of  ColunAus  to  America,  he  took  along  with  him,  on  his 
return  to  Spain,  a  considerable  number  of  Indians ;  how  many  we  do  not 
know ;  but  several  died  on  their  passage,  and  seven  were  presented  to  the  king. 
Vincente  Yahez  Pinzon,  a  captain  under  Columbus,  kidnapped  four  natives, 
whom  he  intended  to  sell  in  Spain  for  slaves ;  but  Columbv,a  took  them  from 
him,  and  restored  them  to  their  friends.  In  this  first  voyage  to  the  islands  of 
the  new  world,  the  blood  of  several  Indians  was  shed  by  the  hostile  arms  of 
the  Spaniards.* 

There  were  three  natives  presented  to  Henry  VII.  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in 
1502,  which  he  had  taken  from  Newfoundland.  What  were  their  names,  or 
what  became  of  them,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  from  the  notice  of  historians, 
we  learn  that,  when  found,  "  they  were  rlothed  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  and 
lived  on  raw  flesh ;  but  after  two  years,  [residence  in  England,]  were  seen  in 
the  king's  court  clothed  like  Englishmen,  and  could  not  be  discerned  from 

•  My  present  concern  not  beine  with  the  Indians  of  South  America,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
reader  to  a  little  work  lately  published,  entitled  The  Old  Indian  Chroniclk,  in  which  all 
the  prominent  facts  concerning  the  atrocities  of  the  Spaniards  towards  Ibem  will  be  found 
stated. 
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EDglishmfin."*  These  were  the  first  Indians  ever  seen  in  England.t  They 
were  brought  to  the  English  court  ''in  their  countiy  habit,"  and  ''spoke  a 
language  never  heard  before  out  of  their  own  countrjr.  J 

'Die  French  discovered  the  River  St  Lawrence  in  1508,  and  the  captain 
of  the  ship  who  made  the  discovery,  carried  several  natives  to  Paris,  which 
were  the  first  ever  seen  in  France.  What  were  their  names,  or  even  how 
many  they  were  ui  number,  is  not  set  down  in  the  accounts  of  this  voyage. 
The  name  of  this  captain  was  Thonuu  Aubert.§ 

John  Ferazzini,  in  the  service  of  France,  in  1594,  sailed  along  the  American 
coast,  and  landed  in  several  places.  At  one  place,  which  we  judge  to  be 
some  part  of  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  "20  of  his  men  landed,  and  went 
about  two  leagues  ujp  into  the  country.  The  inhabitants  fled  before  them, 
but  they  caugnt  an  old  woman  who  had  hid  herself  ui  the  high  grass,  with  a 
young  woman  about  18  years  of  age.  The  old  woman  carried  a  child  on  her 
back,  and  had,  besides,  two  little  boys  with  her.  The  young  woman,  too, 
carried  three  children  of  her  own  sex.  Seeing  themselves  discovered,  they 
began  to  shriek,  and  the  old  one  gave  them  to  understand,  by  signs,  that  the 
men  were  fled  to  the  woods.  They  ofiered  her  something  to  eat,  which  she 
accepted,  but  the  maiden  refused  it.  This  girl,  who  was  toil  and  well  shaped, 
they  were  desirous  of  taking  along  with  them,  but  as  she  made  a  violent 
outcry,  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  a  boy  away  with  them."|| 
The  name  of  New  France  was  given  to  North  America  in  this  voyage.  In 
another  voyage  here,  Verazzini  was  killed,  and,  as  some  say,  eaten  by  the 
Indians. 

Few  of  the  early  voyagers  were  better  than  demi  savages,  for  they  would 
retaliate  upon  the  Indians  as  though  they  hod  been  on  equal  footing  with  them, 
in  respect  to  their  own  ideas  of  justice.  When  Capt  Hudson  discovered  and 
sailed  up  the  river  which  now  bears  his  name,  the  most  flagrant  injustice  was 
committed  on  the  Indians  by  some  of  his  men.  To  sef  that  aflair  in  a  clear 
light  before  the  reader,  we  wUl  give  the  following  passages  fit>m  the  journal  of 
Robert  Juet,  one  of  the  voyage. 

1609,  Sept.  6.  Our  master  sent  John  Colman  Avith  four  men  to  sound  the 
river,  four  leagues  distant,  which  they  did,  but  in  their  return  to  the  ship,  they 
were  set  upon  by  Indians  in  two  canoes,  to  the  number  of  36 ;  in  which  aflair 
John  Colman  was  killed  by  an  arrow  shot  into  his  throat,  and  two  others  were 
wounded.  The  next  day  Colman  was  buried  on  a  point  of  land  which  to  this 
day  bears  his  name. 

What  oflence,  if  any,  was  given  to  the  Indians  to  provoke  this  attack  from 
them,  can  never  be  discovered;  but  from  the  course  of^proceedings  of  HudaoKB 
men,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  offence  of  some  kind  on  their  part. 

Sept.  8.  The  people  came  on  board  ua,  and  brought  tobacco  and  Indian 
wheat,  to  exchange  for  knives  and  beads,  and  offered  us  no  violence.  So  we, 
fitting  up  our  boat,  did  mark  them,  to  see  if  they  would  moke  any  show  of  the 
death  of^  our  man,  but  they  did  not. 

Sept.  9.  In  the  morning  two  great  canoes  came  on  board  full  of  men ;  one 
with  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  other  ui  show  of  buying  knives  to  betray  us; 
but  we  perceived  their  intention.  We  took  two  of  them,  to  have  kept  them, 
and  put  red  coats  on  them,  and  would  not  suffer  the  others  to  come  near  us, 
and  soon  at\er  the  canoes  leave  them.  Immediately  two  other  natives  came 
on  board  us ;  one  we  took,  and  let  the  other  go,  but  he  soon  escaped  by  jump- 
ing overboard. 

*  Rapin's  Hist.  England,  i.  683.  ed.  fol.  , 

t  This  is  upon  the  authority  of  Berkely.  Instead  of  England,  however,  he  says  Ettrope ; 
but,  by  saying  the  six,  which  Columbus  had  before  taken  from  St.  Salvador,  mode  their 
escape,  he  shows  his  superficial  knowledge  of  those  aflairs.    Hear  Herrtra  :— 

"  En  siiilte  de  cela,  UluU  is,  after  Columbus  had  replied  to  the  king's  letter  about  a  second 
voyage,]  il  [Columbus]  partit  pour  alter  h  Barcelone  auee  sq)t  Indiens,  parce  que  let  autre* 
estoient  marts  en  chemin.  R  Jit  porter  aueque  luif  aes  perroqufts  verds,  et  de  rouges,  tt 
d'autres  ehoses  dignes  d'aimiration  qui  n'auoienl  iamais  esl^  veuHs  en  Espagne."  Hist,  def 
Indes  Oerident.  i.  102.  Ed.  1660,  3  tomes,  4to.  See  also  Harris,  Voyages,  ii.  15.  ed.  1764. 
S  V.  fol. ;  Robertson,  America,  i.  94.  ed.  1T78,  4to. 

1  Rerkcly's  Navtd  Hist.  Brit.  368.  ed.  1756,  fol.  and  Harris,  Voyages,  u.  191. 

\  Forster,  401  ||  Ibid.  434, 433. 
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Sept  11.  The  ship  had  now  anchored  at  considerable  distance  up  the 
river.  The  people  of  the  country  came  on  board,  making  show  of  love,  and 
gave  us  tobacco  and  Indian  wheat 

Sept  13.  This  morning  there  came  eight-and-twenty  canoes  full  of  men, 
women  and  children  to  betray  us ;  but  we  saw  their  intent,  and  suffered  none 
of  Uiem  to  come  on  board.  They  have  great  tob^xsco  pipes  of  yellow 
copper,  and  pots  of  earth  to  dress  then:  meat  in. 

That  the  Indiaiis  came  '*to  betray  them,"  with  their  v  omen  and  children, 
was  a  mistakm  notion  of  our  voyagers,  but  they  we: :  not  acquainted  widi 
the  manners  oi  these  people.  It  is,  and  always  has  been  their  universal 
custom  to  send  away  or  leave  at  home  their  families  when  they  go  out  upon 
an  expedition. 

Sept  15.  Hudson  sails  20  leagues  farther  up  the  river,  "passing  by  high 
mountains,"  probably  the  high  lands  of  West  Point  This  morning  the  two 
captive  savages  got  out  of  a  port  of  the  ship  and  made  their  escape. 

Sept  18.  The  master's  mate  went  on  shore  with  an  old  Indian,  a  sachem 
of  the  country,  who  took  him  to  his  house  and  treated  him  kindly. 

Oct  1.  The  ship,  having  fallen  down  the  river  **  seven  miles  below  the 
mountains,"  comes  to  anchor.  One  man  in  a  canoe  kept  hanging  under  the 
stem  of  ttie  ship,  and  would  not  be  driven  off.  He  soon  contrived  to  climb 
up  by  the  rudder,  and  got  into  the  cabin  window,  which  had  been  left  open, 
from  which  he  stole  a  pillow,  two  shirts,  and  two  bandoleers.  The  mate  shot 
him  in  the  breast  and  killed  him.  Many  others  were  in  canoes  about  the  ship, 
who  immediately  fled,  and  some  jumped  overboard.  A  boat  manned  from 
the  ship  pursued  them,  and  coming  up  with  one  in  the  water,  he  laid  hold  of 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  endeavored  to  overset  it ;  at  which  one  in  the  boat 
cut  off  his  hands  with  a  sword,  and  he  was  drowned.    , 

Oct  2.  They  fall  down  seven  leagues  farther,  and  anchor  again.  Then,  says 
Juetf  came  one  of  the  savages  that  swam  away  from  us  at  our  going  up  the 
river,  with  many  others,  thinking  to  betray  us,  but  we  suffered  none  of  them 
to  enter  our  ship^  Whereupon  two  canoes,  full  of  men  with  their  bows  and 
arrows,  shot  at  us  after  our  stem ;  in  recompense  whereof  we  discharged  six 
muskets,  and  killed  two  or  three  of  them.  Then  above  an  hundred  of  them 
came  to  a  point  of  land  to  shoot  at  us.  There  I  shot  a  fidcon  at  them,  and 
killed  two  of  them;  whereupon  the  rest  fted  into  the  woods.  Yet  they 
manned  off  another  canoe  with  nine  or  ten  men,  which  came  to  meet  us ;  so  I 
shot  at  it  also  a  falcon,  and  shot  it  through,  and  killed  one  of  the'  a.  Then  our 
men,  with  their  muskets,  killed  three  or  four  more  of  them. 

Thus  are  recorded  the  Indian  events  of  HudaotCa  voyage  in  the  River 
Manna-haJtOy  (as  he  learned  its  name,)  in  1609. 

Donacona,  a  chief  upon  the  River  St  Croix,  was  met  with,  in  1535,  by  the 
voyager  Jamea  Carlierf  who  was  well  received  and  kindly  treated  by  him  and 
his  people ;  to  repay  which,  Cartter,  "  partly  by  stratagem  and  partly  by  force," 
carried  him  to  France,  where  he  soon  after  died.*  Notwithstandmg,  Cartier 
was  in  the  country  five  years  after,  where  he  found  ^ona,  the  successor  of 
Donacona,  and  exchanged  presents  with  him,  probably  reconcUing  him  by 
some  [)lauBible  account  of  the  absence  of  Donacona. 

Tasquantum,  or  Tiaqitanlum,  was  one  of  the  five  natives  carried  from  the 
coast  of  New  England,  in  1605,  by  Capt  Gtorge  Waymouth,  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  discover  a  north-west  passage.  This  Indian  was  known  afterwards 
to  the  settlers  of  Plimouth,  by  whom  he  was  generally  called  ^Squanto  or 
^Squantum,  by  abbreviation.  The  names  of  the  other  four  were  Manidu. 
SkeUwarroeSf  DeKamda  and  .^gsacumet. 

Although  dorgea  does  not  suy  Dehamda  was  one  brought  over  at  this  time, 
it  is  evident  that  ne  was,  because,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  there  were  no 
other  natives,  at  that  time  in  England,  but  these  five. 

Sir  IWdtnando  Gorgea  says,  fVaymoulh,  "falling  short  of  his  course,  [in 
seeking  the  N.  W.  passage,]  happened  into  a  river  on  the  coast  of  America, 
called  jPemmaquidf  trom  whence  be  brought  five  of  the  natives."  "  And  it  so 
pleased  our  great  God  that"  Waymauih,  on  his  return  to  England,  "came  into 
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the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  where  I  then  commanded.**  Three*  of  whose 
natives,  namely,  Manida,  Skeitwarroes  and  Taaqwmtumy  "I  seized  upon. 
They  were  all  of  one  nation,  but  of  sevend  parts,  and  several  families.  This 
accident  must  be  acknowledged  the  means,  under  God,  of  putting  on  foot 
and  giving  life  to  idl  our  plantations.** 

Paying  great  attention  to  these  natives,  he  soon  imderstood  enough  by  diem 
about  the  country  from  whence  they  came  to  establish  a  belief  that  it  was  of 

rt  value ;  not  perhaps  making  due  allowance  for  its  being  their  home.  And 
Ferdinando  adds,  "  After  I  nad  t^ose  people  sometimes  in  my  custody,  I 
observed  in  them  an  inclination  to  foiiow  tne  example  of  the  better  sort ;  and 
in  all  their  carriages,  manifest  shows  of  great  civility,  far  from  the  rudeness 
of  our  common  people.  And  the  longer  I  conversed  with  them,  the  better 
hope  they  gave  mo  of  those  parts  where  they  did  inhabit,  as  proper  for  our 
uses;  especially  when  I  found  what  goodly  rivers,  stately  islands,  and  safb 
harbors,  those  parts  abounded  with,  being  the  special  marks  I  leveled  at  as  the 
only  want  our  nation  met  witli  in  all  theu*  navigations  along  that  coast.  And 
having  kept  them  full  three  years,  I  made  them  able  to  set  me  down  what 
great  rivers  run  up  into  tlie  land,  what  men  of  note  were  seated  on  them, 
what  power  they  were  of,  how  allied,  what  enemies  they  had,"  &c. 

Thus  having  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  country.  Sir  Ferdinando  got  ready 
"a  ship  furnished  with  men  and  aU  necessaries **  for  a  voyaee  to  America,  and 
sent  OS  her  captain  Mr.  Henry  ChaUoung,\  with  whom  he  abo  sent  two  of  his 
Indians.  The  names  of  these  were  JUsacumet  and  Manida,  Chalons,  having 
been  taken  sick  in  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  altered  his  course,  and  lost 
some  time  in  the  West  Indies.  After  being  able  to  proceed  northward,  he 
departed  ftt)m  Porto  Rico,  and  was  soon  after  taken  by  a  Spanish  fleet,  and 
carried  into  Spain,  "  where  their  ship  and  goods  were  confiscate,  themselves 
made  prisoners,  the  voyage  overthrown,  and  both  my  natives  lost"  One, 
however,  Msacumet,  was  afterwards  recovered,  if  not  the  other.  This  voyage 
of  Chalons  was  ?•  1606. 

It  appears  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham  |  had  agreed  to  send  a  vessel 
to  the  aid  of  Chalons,  which  was  accordingly  done  before  the  news  of  his 
being  taken  was  known  in  England.  For  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  says,  "  It 
pleased  the  lord  chief  justice,  according  to  his  promise,  to  despatch  Capt 
[Martin]  Prin  from  Bristol,  with  hope  to  have  found  Capt.  ChaUovmee  ;^ 
"but  not  hearing  by  any  means  what  became  of  him,  after  he  had  made  a 
perfect  discovery  of  all  those  rivers  and  harbors,**  "brines  with  him  the  most 
exact  discovery  of  that  coast  that  ever  came  to  my  hands  since,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  the  best  able  to  perform  it  of  any  I  met  withal  to  this  present,  [^time,] 
which,  with  his  relation  of  the  country,  wrou^t  such  an  impression  m  the 
lord  chief  justice,  and  us  all  that  were  his  associates,  thtX  (notwithstanding  our 
first  disaster)  we  set  up  our  resolutions  to  follow  it  with  effeet** 

Dehamda  and  Skettwarroes  were  with  Prin^  in  this  voyage,  and  were,  with- 
out doubt,  his  most  efiicient  aids  in  surveying  the  coast  It  appears  fivm 
Oorges,  that  Dehamda  was  sent  by  the  chief  justice,  who  we  suppose  had 
considered  him  his  property,||  and  SheUxearroes  by  himself.  They  returned 
again  to  England  with  Prin. 

*  It  leems,  from  this  part  o(  his  narrauive,  that  lie  had  but  three  of  tlietn,  but,  rrom  subsequent 
^passages,  it  appears  he  had  them  all.    See  also  America  painted  to  the  Life. 

t  CTialloiu,  by  some.     Gorges  has  him,  sometimes,  Chaloums,  Chalon,  ice. 

iThe  same  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh  and  his  associates,  in  1603.  Sec 
Prinre't  Worthies  of  Devon,  672,  673.  FuiUr,  in  his  Worthies  of  England,  ii.  284,  gays, 
"Travelers  owed  their  safety  to  this  judge's  severity  many  years  aAer  his  death,  which 
happened  Anno  Domini  IG**,"  thinking,  no  doubt,  he  had  much  enliebtened  his  reader  by 
definitely  stating  that  Sfr  JohnPoplutm  died  some  time  within  a  hundred  yeaxa.  The  severity 
referred  to  has  reference  to  his  importuning  Kin^  James  not  to  pardon  so  many  robbers  and 
thieves,  which,  he  said,  tended  to  render  the  judges  contemptible,  and  "  which  made  him 
.more  sparing  afterward." 


writer,  of  162!  says,  Hanam,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Haman,  went  commander,  tuid  Priime 
master.    See  2  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  8oe.  it.  3.    This  agrees  with  the  ac«!OUBt  of  Gorget  the 
younrer. 
i  He  had  probably  been  given  to  him  by  Sir  Ferdinando. 
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Tbe  next  year,  1607,  these  two  natives  piloted  the  first  New  England  colony 
to  the  mouth  of  Sagadahock  River,  since  the  Kennebeck.  They  left  Eni^land 
30  May,  and  did  not  arrive  here  until  8  August  foUowinff.  ^  As  soon  as  the 
president  had  taken  notice  of  the  place,  and  given  order  for  landing  the 
provisions,  he  despatdied  awa^  Captain  Gilbert,  with  Sldiu>am$  his  guide, 
ibr  the  thorough  discovery  of  the  rivers  and  habitations  of  the  natives,  by 
whom  he  was  brought  to  several  of  them,  where  he  found  civil  entertainment, 
and  kind  respects,  far  firom  brutish  or  savage  natures,  so  as  they  suddenly 
became  familiar  friends,  especially  by  the  means  of  Dehamda  and  SkUtoarrera. 
"  So  as  the  president  was  earnestly  iutreated  by  SaasenoWf  Menmetf  and  othem, 
the  principal  Sagamores,  (as  they  call  their  great  lords,)  to  go  to  the  Bashabas, 
who  it  seems  was  their  king."  They  were  prevented,  however,  by  adverse 
weather,  from  that  journey,  and  thus  the  promise  to  do  so  was  uniutentioually 
broken,  '*  much  to  the  fprief  of  those  Sagamores  that  were  to  attend  him.  Tlie 
]^helMis,  notwithstandmg,  hearing  of  his  misfortune,  sent  his  own  son  to  visit 
him,  and  to  beat  a  trade  with  him  for  furs." 

Several  sad  and  melancholy  accidents  conspired  to  put  an  end  to  this  fust 
colony  of  New  England.  The  first  was  the  loss  of  their  store-house,  contain- 
ing most  of  their  supplies,  by  fire,  in  the  whiter  following,  and  another  whs  the 
death  of  Lord  Popluan.  It  consisted  of  100  men,  and  its  be^ning  was 
auspicious ;  but  these  calamities,  together  with  the  death  of  their  president, 
broke  down  their  resolutions.  So  many  discouragements,  notwithstanding  a 
ship  with  supplies  had  arrived,  determined  them  to  abandon  tbe  country, 
which  they  did  in  the  spring.*  What  became  of  Dehamda  and  SktUwarroea 
thero  is  no  mention,  but  they  probably  remained  in  the  country  with  their 
friends,  unless  the  passage  which  we  shall  hereafter  extract,  be  construed  to 
mean  differently.^ 

To  return  to  Tiaquantum.  There  is  some  disagreement  in  the  narratives  of 
the  cotemporary  writers  in  respect  to  this  chief,  which  shows,  either  that  some 
of  them  are  in  error,  or  that  tnere  were  two  of  the  same  name — one  carried 
away  by  IFaymouth,  and  the  other  by  Hunt.  From  a  critical  examination  of 
the  accounts,  it  is  believed  there  was  but  one,  and  that  he  was  carried  away 
by  fVaymouth,  as  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  relates,  whose  account  we  have  given 
above.;  It  is  impossible  that  Sir  Ferdinando  should  have  been  mistaken  in 
the  names  of  those  he  received  from  JVaymouik.  The  names  of  those  carried 
off  by  Hunt  are  not  given,  or  but  few  of  them,  nor  were  they  kidnapped  until 
nine  years  after  WaynwuiKa  voyage.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  &uaiUum, 
having  returned  home  from  the  service  of  Gorges,  went  again  to  England 
with  some  other  person,  or  perhaps  even  with  Hunt.  But  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  there  was  but  one  of  the  name,  and  his  being  carried  away  an  error 
of  inadvertence. 

Patuxet,  afterward  called  Plimouth,  was  the  place  of  residence  of  Squantum, 
who,  it  is  said,  was  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  plague  of  which 
we  shall  particularly  speak  in  the  life  of  Massasoit ;  where,  at  the  same  time, 
we  shall  take  up  again  the  life  of  Squantum,  whose  history  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  it 

It  was  in  1611  that  Captain  Edward  Harlow^  was  sent  "  to  discover  an  He 
supposed  about  Cape  Cod,"  who  "falluig  with  Monagigm,  they  found  onely 
Cape  Cod  no  He  but  tlie  maine ;  there  [at  Monhigon  Island]  they  detained 
three  Saluages  aboord  them,  called-  Pechmo,  Monopet  and  Pekenimne,  but 
Pechmo  leapt  ouerboard,  and  got  away  ;  and  not  long  after,  with  his  consorts, 
cut  their  Boat  from  their  sterne,  got  her  on  shore,  and  so  filled  her  with  sand 
and  guarded  her  with  bowes  and  arrowes,  the  English  lost  her."|| 

This  exploit  of  Pechmo  is  as  truly  brave  as  it  was  daring.    To  have  got 

*They  had  "  sep.ed  themselves  in  a  peninsula,  wliich  is  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  [Sagada- 
hockj  where  thev  built  a  fortress  to  defend  themselves  from  their  enemies,  which  they  named 
St.  George."    At.  frica  paitUed  to  the  Life,  by  Ferd.  Oorgei,  Esq.  p.  19. 

f  See  life  MaisasoU. 

X  It  is  plain,  from  Princt,  Chron.  134,  that  his  authors  had  confounded  the  names  of  these 
Indians  one  with  another. 

iSir  Ferd.  Oorget  is  probably  wrong  in  calling  h>ai  Henry  Hurley. 
Capt.  Smith's  Gen.  Hist.  N.  Eng. 
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under  the  stern  of  a  ship,  in  the  face  of  armed  men,  ond  at  tlie  Muiie  time  to 
have  succeeded  in  his  design  of  cuttuig  away  and  carrying  off  their  boat,  was 
an  act  as  bold  and  daring,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  perfomuxl  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli  by  our  countiyman  Decahir. 

From  Monhigon  Harlow,  proceeding  southward,  Ml  in  with  an  island 
called  then  by  the  Indians  JVohotto.  From  tliis  place  **  tliey  tooke  Sakawcs- 
ton,  that  after  he  had  lived  many  yean  in  England,  went  a  soldier  to  the  wars 
of  Bohemia."*  Whether  he  ever  returned  we  oru  not  told.  From  this 
island  they  proceeded  to  Capawicl^^since  called  Capogt^  [Mortfaa's  Vineyard.] 
Here  "they  tooke  Cor-  (mam and  Epenow,**  ond  **ho,  witli  flue  Soluages,  they 
returned  for  England.' 

Epcnow,  or,  as  som.-  i^'rote,  Epanow,  seems  to  have  been  much  such  a 
character  as  PecAmo— artful,  cunning,  bold  and  daring.  S\r  Ftrdimndo  Gorges 
is  evidently  erroneous  in  put  of  his  statement  about  thin  iiotivc,  hi  ns  far  as  it 
relates  to  his  having  been  brought  away  bv  Hunt.  For  Harlou)*»  vovage  was 
in  1611,  and  Epanotc  was  sent  over  to  Cape  Cod  with  Captain  liobion,  iu 
1614,  some  mouths  before  Hunt  left. 

As  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  writer  to  bear  sueh  old  venerable  writers 
as  Smith,  Gorges,  &c.  speak,  the  reader  perliaps  would  not  ytudtm  him  were 
he  to  withhold  what  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  ttie  interijsting  Epanow  says 
of  him.    Hear,  then,  Sir  Ferdinando : — 

« While  I  was  laboring  by  what  means  I  might  best  continue  life  in  my 
languishing  hopes,  there  comes  one  Henry  Harley^  unto  nte,  bringing  with  him 
a  native  of  the  Island  of  Capawick,  a  place  seated  to  ttio  southward  of  Cape 
Cod,  whose  nome  was  Epenetee,  a  person  of  goodly  stoiure,  strong  and  well 
proportioned.  This  man  was  taken  u(>on  the  main,  [by  force,]  with  some  29^ 
otliers  by  a  ship  of  London  that  endeavored  to  sell  tneni  for  slaves  in  Spaine, 
but  being  understood  that  they  were  Americans,  and  being  found  to  be  unapt 
for  theu-  uses,  they  would  not  meddle  with  them,  tliis  being  one  of  them  they 
refused,  wherein  they  exprest  more  worth  than  those  that  brought  them  to  the 
market,  who  could  not  but  known  that  our  nation  W08  at  that  time  in  travel  for 
setling  of  Christian  colonies  upon  that  continent,  it  being  an  act  much  tending 
to  our  prejudice,  when  we  came  into  that  part  of  the  countries^  as  it  shaU 
further  appear.  How  Capt  Harley  came  to  bfl  mmemmd  of  tins  savage,  I 
know  not,  but  I  understood  by  others  how  he  had  been  shown  in  London  for 
a  wonder.  It  is  true  ( as  I  have  said)  he  wos  a  goodly  man,  of  a  brave  aspect, 
stout  and  sober  in  his  demeanor,  and  had  learned  so  much  English  as  to  bid 
those  that  wondered  at  him,  Welcome,  wEi.coMe ;  this  being  the  last  and  best 
use  they  could  moke  of  him,  that  was  now  grown  out  of  the  people's  wonder. 
The  captain,  falling  further  into  bis  familiarity,  ibund  him  to  be  of  acquaintance 
and  friendship  with  those  subject  to  the  Bosliobo,  whom  the  captain  well  knew, 
being  himself  one  of  the  plantation,  sent  over  by  tlie  lord  chief  justice, 
[Popham,]  and  by  that  means  understood  much  of  his  louguoge,  found  out 
the  place  of  his  birth,"  &.c. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  Epanouf,  the  account  of  Cayt  Thomas 
Hunt's  voyage  should  be  related  ;  tiecause  it  is  said  that  it  was  chiefly  owing 
to  his  perfidy  that  the  Indians  of  New  England  wiTO  txicomo  so  hostile  to  the 
voyagers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain,  that  (as  we  liave  alrciuly  said)  Hunt  did 
not  commit  bis  depredations  until  after  Epanow  luid  CHCaperl  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Capt.  John  Smith  was  in  company  with  HuiU,  and  we  will 
hear  him  relate  the  whole  transaction.  After  stating  tlutt  they  arrived  at  Mon- 
higon in  April,  1614,§  spent  a  long  time  in  trying  to  catch  whales  without 
success ;  and  as  "for  gold,  it  was  rather  the  master's  lUivkc  to  get  a  voyage, 
that  projected  it;"  that  for  trifles  they  got  "netu*  IJOOO  beaver  skins,  100 

*  Capt.  Smith's  Gen.  Hitt,  N.  Eno-. 

I  Perhaps  not  Uic  Capt.  Harltno  before  mentionod,  (hnufb  PHrut  thinks  dorgn  means  him. 

X  ir  in  this  he  refers  to  those  taken  by  Hwd,  as  I  sup|N)M,  ba  sets  lite  number  hif^her  than 
others.  His  grandson,  F.  Gorget,  in  America  I'aintea,  ite,,  lay*  24  was  the  number  seized 
by  Hunt. 

(Smith  had  an  Indian  named  Tantum  with  him  in  tlii*  voyage,  whom  h«  set  on  shore  al 
Cope  Cod. 
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martin,  and  as  many  otters,  the  most  of  them  within  the  distance  of  30  Uingtum,** 
and  his  own  departure  for  Europe,  Capt.  Smith  proceeds  :— 

«  The  other  ship  staid  to  fit  herself  for  Spain  with  the  dry  flsh,  whiith  wm 
sold  at  Malaga  at  4  rials  the  quintal,  each  hundred  weight  two  qiiintitlM  Htid  m 
half. — But  one  Thomru  Hunt,  the  master  of  this  ship,  ( whoii  I  wits  gono,) 
tltinklng  to  prevent  that  intent  I  had  to  make  there  a  plantation,  tlmnmy  to 
keep  this  abounding  country  still  in  obscurity,  that  only  he  nnd  Morn*i  fnw 
merchants  more  might  enjoy  wholly  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  and  proiit  iif  thli 
country,  betrayed  four-and-twenty  of  those  poor  salvtigea  aboard  iiU  Nitip,  nnd 
most  dishonestly  and  inhumanly,  for  their  kind  usage  of  mo  and  ttit  our  inmf 
carried  them  with  him  to  Malaga  ;  and  there,  for  a  little  private  gain,  Mold  l\im$ 
siliy  salvagKs  for  rials  of  eight ;  but  this  vile  act  kept  hmi  ever  aftisr  tVoiit  ntiy 
more  employment  to  those  parts." 

F.  Gorges  the  younger  is  rother  confused  in  his  account  of  HunffK  Vfty»^ 
as  well  as  the  elder.  But  the  former  intimates  that  it  was  ou  account  of  nunti 
selling  the  Indians  he  took  as  slaves,  the  news  of  which  having  got  into 
England  before  Epanow  was  sent  out,  caused  this  Indian  to  muko  nin  mtMpfit 
and  consequently  the  overthrow  of  the  voyage ;  whereas  the  lntt<3r,  Sir  FerM-, 
nando,  dor^s  not  attribute  it  to  that.  We  will  now  hear  him  again  U|Wfi  thii 
interesting  subject : — 

**  7%«  reasons  of  my  undertaking  the  employment  for  the  island  of  Capatokk, 

"  At  the  time  this  new  savage  [Epanoio]  came  unto  nie,  I  hod  r»c<ovflred 
Assacumet,  one  of  the  natives  I  sent  with  Capt  Chalomnes  in  his  litlliappy 
employment,  with  whom  I  lodged  Epenaw,  who  at  the  first  hantly  umli^rHtood 
one  the  other's  speech,  till  after  a  while ;  I  perceived  the  diif«r<int!«)  wm  no 
more  than  that  as  ours  is  between  the  northern  and  southern  people,  mo  that  1 
was  a  little  eased  ui  the  use  I  made  of  my  old  servant,  whom  I  engaged  to  five 
account  of  what  he  learned  by  conference  between  themselves,  mid  he  Wf 
faithfully  performed  it" 

There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  Epanoto  and  Ataeumet  liad  contrived  n  plaa 
of  escape  before  they  left  England,  and  also,  by  finding  out  what  the  KngliMh 
most  valued,  and  assuring  them  that  it  was  in  abundance  to  be  hod  ot  a  tHtrUAa 
place  in  their  own  country,  prevailed  upon  them,  or  by  this  pr»t<)nd«d  dis- 
covery were  the  means  of  the  voyage  being  undertaken,  of  which  wu  urn  now 
to  speak.  Still,  as  will  be  seen.  Sir  Ferdinando  does  not  speak  as  though  Us  tuid 
been  quite  so  handsomely  duped  by  his  cunning  man  of  the  woods.  Oold,  It 
has  lieen  said,  was  the  valuable  commodity  to  which  Epanow  was  to  pilot  tho 
English.     Gorges  proceeds : — 

"  They  [Capt.  Ilobson  and  those  who  accompanied  him]  set  sail  in  June,  in 
Anno  1614,  lieing  fully  instructed  how  to  demean  tJiemselves  in  every  kind, 
carrying  with  tliem  Epenow,  Assacomet,  and  ffdnape,*  onother  native  of  thote 
parts  sent  nie  out  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,f  for  my  better  information  in  the  partf 
of  the  country  of  his  knowledge :  when  as  j(  pleased  God  that  tbey  wer« 
arrived  upon  the  coast,  they  were  piloted  fn>m  place  to  place,  by  the  natiVM 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  hearts  could  desire.  And  coming  to  the  harbor 
where  Epenow  was  to  make  good  his  undertaking,  [to  point  out  the  gold  tnino, 
no  doubt,]  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  came  aboard  j  some  of  thtm 
being  his  brothers,  others  his  near  cousins,  [or  relatives,]  who,  after  they  had 
communed  together,  and  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  captain,  departed  in 
their  canoes,  promising  the  ne^t  morning  to  come  aboard  again,  and  brinff 
some  trade  with  them.  But  Epenaw  privately  (as  it  appeared)  had  eontniKtel 
with  his  friends,  how  he  migrht  make  his  escape  without  performing  what  ho 
had  undertaken,  being  in  truth  po  more  than  he  had  told  me  he  was  to  do 
though  with  loss  of  his  life.    For  otherwise,  if  it  were  found  that  be  liod  dli- 

*  Doubtless  the  same  calleJ  by  others  Manawet,  who,  it  would  seem  from  Mr,  Huhbnri, 
(Hist.  N.  Eng.  39.)  died  before  Epanoto  escaped,  ■'  soon  after  the  ship's  arrivsl," 

t  tIo>.  ho  came  there,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine,  unless  natives  wera  ef»tk4  off,  sf 
whom  no  mention  is  made.  This  was  unquestionably  the  case,  for  when  it  enm«  (O  M  ft 
common  thing  for  vessels  to  bnne  home  Indians,  no  mention,  of  course,  would  b»  mildtf 
of  them,  especiaXy  if  they  went  voluntarily,  as,  no  doubt,  many  did. 
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covered  the  seci-eta  of  hia  country,*  he  was  sure  to  have  hii  braini  knockt  out 
08  soon  as  he  came  asliore  ;t  for  that  cause  I  gave  the  captain  Mrict  charge  to 
endeavor  by  all  means  to  prevent  his  escaping  fVom  them.  And  for  the  mori) 
surety,  I  gave  order  to  have  three  gentlemen  of  my  own  kindred  to  be  ever  fit 
hand  with  him ;  clothing  him  with  long  garments,  fitly  to  be  laid  hold  on,  if 
occasion  should  require.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  his  fi-iends  being  all  coirio 
at  the  time  appointed  with  twenty  canoes,  and  lying  at  a  certain  distance  with 
their  bows  ready,  the  captain  colls  to  them  to  come  aboard  ;  but  they  nirt 
moving,  he  speaks  to  Epenow  to  come  unto  him,  where  he  was  in  the  fore- 
castle of  the  ship,  he  being  then  in  the  waste  of  the  ship,  between  the  two 
SBiitlemen  that  had  him  in  guard ;  starts  suddenly  from  them,  and  coming  to 
le  captain,  colls  to  his  friends  in  English  to  come  oboardj  in  the  int4!riin  HTi|m 
himself  overboard :  And  although  he  were  taken  hold  of  by  one  of  the  com- 
pany, yet,  being  a  strong  and  heavy  man,  could  not  be  stayed,  and  wum  no 
sooner  in  the  water,  but  the  natives,  [his  friends  in  the  boots,]  sent  such  a 
shower  of  arrows,  and  came  withal  desperately  so  near  the  yhip,  that  they 
carried  him  away  in  despight  of  oil  the  musquetteers  aboard,  who  were,  for  the 
number,  as  good  as  our  nation  did  afford.  And  thus  were  my  hopes  of  that 
particular  [voyage]  made  void  and  frustrate.** 

From  the  whole  of  this  narration  it  is  evident  that  Epanoto  was  forcibly 
retained,  if  not  forcibly  carried  off,  by  the  English.  And  some  relate^  tliut  hu 
attacked  Capt  Dermer  and  his  men,  supposing  they  had  coino  to  stiize  and 
carry  him  Imck  to  England.  It  is  more  probable,  we  think,  that  he  ini'unt 
to  be  revenged  for  his  lote  captivity,  and,  according  to  real  Indian  custom, 
resolved  that  the  first  whites  should  atone  for  it,  either  with  their  life  or  lilierty. 
Gorges  does  not  tell  us  what  his  brave  "  musquetteers  **  did  when  Epanote 
escaped,  but  from  other  sources  we  learn  that  they  fired  upon  his  Kberators, 
killinj^  and  wounding  some,  but  how  many,  they  could  onlv  conjecture.  But 
there  is  no  room  for  conjecture  about  the  damage  sustoined  on  the  |mrt  of  the 
ship's  crew,  for  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  when  they  received  the  ^  shower  of 
arrows,"  Capt  Hobson  and  many  of  his  men  were  wounded.§  And  SmUhi 
says,  "  So  well  he  had  contrived  his  businesse,  as  many  reported  he  intended 
to  have  surprised  the  ship ;  but  seeing  it  could  not  be  effected  to  his  liking, 
before  them  all  he  leapea  ouer  boord.^ 

We  next  meet  with  Epanow  in  1619.  Capt  Thomas  Dormer,  or  Dermer,  in 
the  employ  of  Sir  F.  Gorges,  met  with  him  at  Capoge,  the  place  when;,  five 
years  before,  he  made  his  escape  from  Capt  Hobson.  Gorges  writes,  '•Tliis 
savage,  speaking  some  English,  laughed  at  his  owne  escape,  and  re[)orte«l  the 
story  of  It  Mr.  Dormer  told  him  he  came  from  ine,  and  was  one  of  my  ser- 
vants, and  that  I  was  much  grieved  he  had  been  so  ill  used  as  to  be  forced  to 
steal  oway.  This  savage  was  so  cunning,  that,  afler  he  had  questioned  him 
about  me,  and  all  he  knew  belonged  unto  me,  conceived  he  was  come  on  jMir- 
poee  to  betray  him ;  and  [soj  conspired  with  some  of  his  fellows  to  take  the 
captain ;  thereupon  they  laid  hands  upon  him.  But  he  being  a  brave,  stout 
gentleman,  drew  his  swonT  arrf  freed  himself,  but  not  without  14  wuundH. 
This  disaster  forced  him  to  makt  all  possible  haste  to  Virginia  to  Ihj  cured  tif 
his  wounds.  At  the  second  return  [he  having  just  come  from  there]  he  hod 
the  misfortune  to  fall  sick  and  die,  of  the  infirmity  many  of  our  notion  oro 
subject  unto  at  their  first  coming  into  those  ports.** 

The  ship's  crew  being  at  the  some  time  on  shore,  a  fight  ensued,  in  which 
some  of  Epanow's  company  were  slain.  "This  is  the  last  time,**  soys  a  writer 
in  the  Historical  Collections,  « that  the  soil  of  Martha's  Vineyard  was  stained 
with  human  blood ;  for  from  thot  day  to  the  present  [1807]  no  Indian  bos  been 
killed  by  a  white  man,  nor  white  mon  by  on  Indibn.** 

In  relation  to  the  fight  which  Dermer  and  his  men  had  with  the  Indians  at 
the  Vineyard,  JIforfonlF  relates  that  the  English  went  on  shore  to  trade  with 
them,  when  they  were  assaulted  and  all  the  men  sla'tn  but  one  that  kept  the 

*  The  secrets  of  the  sandy  island  Capof(e,  or  the  neighboring  shwes  of  Cape  Cod,  whalevef 

they  are  now,  existed  only  in  faith  of  such  san^ine  minds  as  Sir  Ferdimndo  and  hii  iidhKriinU. 

t  We  need  no  beUer  display  of  the  craft  ol  Epanow,  or  proof  of  his  cunniiiir  in  deep  tijoli! 

I  fir//tfia;>,  Amer.  Biog.  I.  362.  6  £tmiWj  New  England, 

II  Ibid.  f  N.  Eng.  Memorial,  68, 0d, 
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boat  "But  the  [captoiu]  hiraaelf  got  on  board  verv  aore  wounded,  and  they 
hod  cut  oflfhia  head  upon  the  cuddy  of  the  boat,  had  not  his  man  rescued  him 
with  a  sword,  and  so  Uiey  got  him  away."  S<iuanto  was  with  Capt.  Demur  at 
this  time,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Ma»$aamt. 
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drrival  and  firit  Proeeedin/fS  of  the  Englith  who  settle  at  Phntonili — Their  first 
distovery  of  Indians — Their  first  battle  with  them — Samoset — Sqiui'ito — Maiiasoit 
— lyanough — Jisjiinet — Caunea>natn — Caunbitant — Wittuwamet — PEKiuoT— 
HoBOMOK — Tokamahamon — Obbatinewat — Naneparhamet — Squaw-Sachem  of 
Musachusetta —  IVebeoicet. 

In  16S0  some  determined  white  people,  with  the  most  astonishing  and 
invincible  firmness,  undertook  to  wander  3000  miles  from  the  land  ot  their 
birth,  and,  in  the  most  hazardous  manner,  to  take  up  a  permanent  abode  upon 
the  borders  of  a  boundless  wilderness, — a  wilderness  as  great,  or  far  greater, 
for  aught  they  knew,  than  the  expanse  of  ocean  which  they  were  to  pass. 
But  all  dangers  and  difficulties,  there  to  bo  encountered,  weighed  nothing'  in 
comparison  witli  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  they  might  enjoy  when 
once  beyond  the  control  of  their  bigoted  persecutors. 

These  singular  people  had  liberty  from  their  oppressor,  Jamea  I.,  to  go  and 
settle  in  this  wilderness,  and  to  possess  tliemselves  of  some  of  the  lands  of 
the  Indians,  provided  they  paid  him  or  som£  of  his  friends  for  them.  No  one 
seems  then  to  have  questioned  how  this  kin^  came  by  the  right  and  title  to 
lands  here,  any  more  than  how  he  came  by  his  crown.    They  were  less  scru- 

Eulous,  perhaps,  in  this  matter,  as  the  king  told  them,  in  a  charter*  which 
e  granted  them,  though  not  tUl  after  they  had  sailed  for  America,  *'  that  he 

HAD  BEEN  GIVEN  CERTAINLY  TO  KNOWE,  THAT  WITHIN  THESE  LATE  TEARES 
THERE  HATH,  BT  God's  VISITATION,  RAIONED  A  WONOERFOLL  PLAOCE,  TO- 
GETHER WITH  MANY  HORRIBLE  8LADOHTER8  AND  MURTHER8,  COMMITTED 
AHODNOST  THE  8A0A6ES  AND  BRUTISH  PEOPLE  THERE  HEERTOFORE  INHAB- 
ITING, IN  A  MANNER  TO  THE  UTTER  DESTRUCTION,  DEVASTACION  AND  DEFOP- 
OLACION  OF  THAT  WHOLE  TERRITORYE,  SO  THAT  THERE  IS  NOT  LEFT,  FOR 
MANY  LEAGUES  TOGETHER  IN  A  MANNER,  ANY  THAT  DOE  CLAIME  OR  CHAtLENOE 

ANY  KIND  OF  INTERESTS  THEREIN."  f  This  was,  doubtless,  as  Well  knowD,  if 
not  better,  to  the  PUrrims  (as  they  were  aptly  called)  as  to  King  James. 

AAer  numerous  delays  and  disappointments,  the  Pilgrims,  to  the  number  of 
41,  witli  th^ir  wives,  t  children,  and  servants,  sailed  from  Pliraouth,  in  England, 
in  one  small  ship,  called  tlie  Mayflower,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  September. 
Their  passage  was  attended  with  great  peril ;  but  tliey  safely  arrived  at  Cape 
Cod,  9  Nov.  following,  without  the  loss  of  any  of  their  number.  Thev  now 
proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  discoveries  to  seat  themselves  on  the  barren 
coast  One  of  the  first  things  they  found  necessaiy  to  do,  to  preserve  order 
among  themselves,  was,  to  form  a  kind  of  constitution,  or  general  outline  of 
government  Having  done  this,  it  was  signed  by  the  41,  two  days  after  their 
arrival,  viz.  11  Nov.  The  same  day,  15  or  16  of  their  number,  covered  with 
armor,  proceeded  to  the  land,  and  commenced  discoveries.  The  Indians  did 
no^show  themselves  to  the  English  until  the  15th,  and  then  tliey  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them.  About  5  or  6  at  first  only  appeared,  who  fled  into  the 
woods  us  soon  as  they  hod  discovered  themselves.  The  Englishmen  followed 
them  many  miles,  but  could  not  overtake  them. 

First  Battie  vnth  the  Indians. — ^This  was  upon  8  Dec.  1620,  and  we  will 
give  the  account  of  it  in  the  language  of  one  that  was  an  actor  in  it  "  We 
went  ranging  up  and  down  till  the  sun  began  to  draw  low,  and  then  we  honed 


,  whBlevw 
I  ndhercnli. 
lioep  plots. 


*  Thi(  charter  bears  date  3  Nov.  1620.    Chalmers,  Polit.  Annals,  81. 
t  Hazard's  Hist.  Collections,  I,   105,  where  the  entire  charter  may 
aAerwards  called  The  Grand  Plihouth  Patent.    Cluilmers,  ib. 
X  There  were,  in  all,  28  remolcs. 
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out  of  the  woods  that  wo  might  come  to  our  shallop.  By  that  time  we  had 
done,  and  our  shallop  come  to  us,  it  was  within  night  [7  Dec.],  and  we  betook 
us  to  our  rest,  aAer  we  had  set  our  watch. 

"About  midnight  we  heard  a  great  and  hideous  cry,  and  our  sentinel  called 
Arm!  arm!  So  we  bestirred  ourselves,  and  sliot  off  a  couple  of  muskets^  and 
[the]  noise  ceased.  We  concluded  that  it  was  a  company  of  wolves  and  k>X(!H, 
tor  one  [of  our  company]  told  us  he  had  heard  such  a  noise  in  Newfoundland. 
About  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  [8  Dec.]  we  l>egan  to  be  stirring.  Ufion  a 
sudden  we  heard  a  great  and  strange  ciy,  which  we  knew  to  be  the  same 
voices,  though  they  varied  their  notes.  One  of  our  company,  being  abroad, 
came  running  in  and  cried,  7%«y  are  men!  Indiaru!  Indiana!!  and  witlml 
their  arrows  come  flying  amongst  us.  Our  nion  ran  out  witli  all  s|M3cd  to 
recover  their  arms.  The  cry  ot  our  enemies  was  dreadful,  especially  when 
our  men  ran  out  to  recover  their  arms.  Their  note  was  after  this  manner, 
ff^oaeh  woaeh  ha  ha  hach  woach.  Our  men  were  no  soonur  cofnc  to  their  arms, 
but  the  enemy  was  ready  to  assault  them.  There  was  a  lusty  man,  and  no 
whit  less  valiant,  who  was  thought  to  be  their  captain,  stood  behind  a  tree. 
wiUiin  half  a  musket  shot  of  us,  and  there  let  his  arrows  fly  at  us.  He  stood 
Uiree  shots  of  a  musket.  At  length  one  of  us,  as  he  said,  taking  Aill  aim  at 
him,  he  gave  an  extraordinary  cry,  and  away  they  went  all." 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  blood  was  shed  in  this  battle  ;  but  it  was  pmtty 
strongly  presumed  that  the  big  captain  of  the  Indians  was  wounded.  The 
Indians  having  retreated,  the  conquerors  were  left  in  possession  of  the  Imttle- 
ground,  and  they  proceeded  to  gather  together  the  trophies  of  this  their  flrst 
victory.  They  picked  up  18  arrows,  which  they  sent  to  theur  iKends  in  Eng- 
land by  the  return  of  the  Mayflower.  Some  of  these  were  curiously  '^htwdml 
with  brass,  some  with  harts'  horn,  and  others  with  eagles'  claws."  * 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  attack  was  made  by  the  Nauaet  Indiana, 
whose  chiers  name  was  Aapinet.  Whether  he  was  the  leader  in  this  flght,  is 
not  known ;  but  he  probably  was.  The  place  where  the  aflTair  happened  waa 
called  by  the  Indians  J^amaheJut ;  but  the  English  now  called  it  The  ISrit 
Encounter. 

The  ELEVENTH  OF  DECEMBER,  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of 
New  England,  was  now  come,  and  this  was  the  day  of  the  LANDING  OF 
THE  PftiGRIMS.  A  place  upon  the  inhospitable  shore  had  been  fixed  upon, 
and  was  this  day  taken  possession  of,  and  never  agaui  deserted.  The  ship 
until  then  had  been  their  permanent  abode,  which  now  they  gladly  exchanfed 
for  the  sandy  shore  of  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod. 

Welcome,  Englishmen !  Welcpme,  Englishmen!  are  words  so  iiweparably 
associated  with  the  name  of  Sanwaetf  that  we  can  never  hear  the  one  without 
the  pleasing  recollection  of  the  other.  These  were  the  first  accents  our  pilgrim 
Others  heard,  on  the  American  strand,  from  any  native.  We  mean  intelligible 
accents,  for  when  they  were  attacked  at  Namskeket,  on  their  first  arrival,  they 
heard  only  the  fi'iriitftil  war-whoop. 

The  fint  time  fiidians  were  seen  by  the  pilgrims,  was  upon  15th  Nov.  1030. 
**  They  espied  5  or  6  people,  witli  a  dog,  coming  towards  them,  who  were 
savages ;  who,  when  they  saw  them,  ran  into  the  woods,  and  whistled  the  dog 
after  them."f  And  though  the  English  ran  towards  them,  when  the  Indians 
perceived  it  "  they  ran  away  might  and  main,"  and  the  English  <*  could  not 
come  near  them."  Soon  after  this,  Morton  says  the  Indians  "got  all  the 
powaws  in  the  country,  who,  for  three  days  together,  hi  a  horid  and  devilish 
maner  did  curse  and  execrate  them  with  their  conjurations,  which  assembly 


•  Mourt't  Relation,  in  1  Matt.  Hist.  Col.  VIII,  218,  219. 

t  Relation  vr  Journal  of  a  Plantation  settled  at  Plymouth,  in  N.  E.  uiually  cited  Mourt'i 
Relation.  It  was,  no  doubt,  written  by  teveral  of  the  company,  or  the  writer  «iriiii  aMifled  by 
several.  Mourt  seems  to  have  been  Ine  publisher.  I  have  no  temple  but  that  the  Mggettioo 
of  Judge  Darns  is  correct,  viz.  that  Richard  Oardner  was  the  principal  aathor.  About  the 
early  setilemcnt  of  any  country,  there  never  was  a  more  important  document.  It  was  piinled 
in  1622,  and  is  now  reprinted  in  the  Mats.  Wit.  Col.,  and  we  hope  loon  to  see  it  primed  Id  m 
volume  b^  itself  in  a  style  worthy  of  its  importance.  As  it  stands  ia  the  Hist.  CoHeetions,  it  is 
\tity  difficult  to  consult,  a  part  of  it  beings  contained  In  one  volume,  oad  Ibe  lemaioder  \m 
anotitcr. 
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niul  Rcrv'K^n  thoy  liuld  in  n  diirk  nnd  diHiiial  Nwaiti|).     Brlinld  how  Sutau  lul)«)r< 
cd  to  liiiulor  thn  ^oHptrl  fl-oiri  rornitiK  into  New  Kiigluiid!" 

It  wiw  on  Fridfty,  Kitii  Mnrcii,  Wil,  that  Sainoset  Huchlonly  appeared  at 
Piirnoiitli,  and,  Hays  Mourt,  "  II»!  very  hohlly  caiiio  all  uloiii-,  ami  along  the 
hoiiscH,  Htrait  to  the  rondc/.vouM,  where  we  iritcrcr<pted  hiiri,  not  HiiHering  him 
to  go  ill,  OH  iindoulitcdiy  he  would,  out  ofhis  lioMnLStf."  lie  wan  naked,  "only 
tt  ItJUther  ahout  his  waist,  with  a  fringe  ahoiit  ii  H|mii  long."  The  weathc^r  wa« 
very  eold,  anil  this  aiitlior  adds,  "We  cast  a  hoi-weiiiun's  eoat  ahout  hiin."  To 
reward  them  fur  their  hospitality,  Sitmosrt  gave  them  whatever  informatiou 
they  desired.  "He  had,  say  they,  learned  some  liroken  English  amongst  the 
i'lnglishmen  that  cani'^  to  hsh  at  Motdiiggoii,  and  knew  hy  iiamo  the  most  of 
the  eaptains,  eommandcrs,  and  mastei-s,  that  usually  come  [thenj.  lie  waa  a 
man  tree  in  8|)eecli,  so  far  as  he  could  exprnss  his  mind,  and  oi  sonmly  car- 
riage. We  (|uestioned  him  of  many  things  :  he  was  the  fu*st  savage  wo  could 
meet  withal.  Hci  said  he  wiw  not  of  those  parts,  hut  of  Monitiggon,  and  one 
of  tli(!  sngamores  or  lords  thereof:  liad  heen  8  months  iu  those  jmrts,  it  lying 
hence  [to  tlie  eastward!  a  day's  sail  with  a  great  wind,  and  five  days  hy  laim. 
He  discoursed  of  the  wliole  (!ountry,  ond  of  every  province,  and  ol  their  sag- 
ainores,  and  their  niimher  of  men,  and  strength."  "He  had  a  how  ond  two 
arrows,  tli(!  one  headed,  and  the  other  unhcaded.  He  waa  a  tall,  strait  man; 
th(!  hair  of  his  lieatl  hlack,  long  behind,  only  short  heibre  ;  none  on  his  fuco  at 
all.  He  asked  some  heor,  hut  we  gave  him  strong  water,  and  biscuit,  and 
hiittiT,  and  cheese,  and  pudding,  and  a  piece  of  a  mallard ;  all  which  lio  liked 
well."  "He  told  us  the  place  where  wc  now  live  is  called  Patuxct,  and  that 
ahout  4  years  ago  all  the  inhahitimts  died  of  an  extraordinary  plague,  and  there 
is  ncitla'r  man,  woman,  nor  child  remaining,  as  indeed  we  have  found  nono : 
so  as  there  is  none  to  hinder  our  possession,  or  lay  claim  unto  it.  All  the 
afternoon  we  spent  in  communication  with  him.  Wo  would  gladly  been  rid 
of  him  at  night,  hut  he  was  not  willing  to  go  this  night.  Then  we  thought  to 
carry  him  on  ship-board,  wherewith  ho  was  well  content,  and  went  into  the 
shallop ;  but  the  wind  was  high  and  water  scant,  tliat  it  could  not  return  Imck. 
We  lodged  [with  hitn]  that  night  at  Stephen  Hopkins^  house,  and  watched 
him." 

Thus,  through  the  means  of  this  innocent  Indian,  was  a  correspondence 
liappily  begun.  lie  left  Plimouth  the  next  morning  to  return  to  Masscuoit, 
who,  ho  said,  was  a  sachem  liaving  under  him  60  rnen.  The  English  having 
left  some  tools  exposed  in  the  woods,  on  finding  that  they  were  missing,  rightly 
judged  the  Indians  liad  taken  them.  They  complaitu;d  of  this  to  Samoset  in 
rather  a  threatening  air.  "Wc  willed  him  (say  they)  that  they  should  be 
brought  again,  otherwise  we  would  right  ourselves."  When  lie  left  them  "he 
promised  within  a  night  or  two  to  come  again,"  and  brhig  some  of  MassaaoWt 
men  to  trade  with  them  in  lieaver  skins.  As  good  as  his  word,  Samoset  came 
the  next  Sunday,  "  an<l  brought  with  him  5  other  tall,  proper  men.  They  had 
every  man  a  deer's  skin  on  him ;  and  the  principal  of  them  had  a  wildf  cat's 
skin,  or  such  like,  on  one  arm.  They  had  most  of  them  long  hosen  up  to  thoii 
groins,  clos<!  made ;  and  aboue  their  groins,  to  their  waist,  another  leather 
they  were  altogether  like  the  Irish  trousers.  They  are  of  complexion  like  oui 
ICnglish  gipsies;  no  hair,  or  very  little,  on  their  faces;  on  their  heads  long  hail 
to  their  shoulders,  only  cut  before ;  some  trussed  up  before  with  a  feather 
broadwise  like  a  fan ;  another  a  fox-tail  hanging  out."  The  English  had 
charged  Samoset  not  to  let  any  who  came  with  him  bring  their  arms ;  these 
therefore,  left  "their  bows  and  arrows  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  towa 
We  gave  them  entertainment  as  we  thought  was  fitting  them.  They  did  eat 
liberally  of  our  English  victuals,"  and  appeared  very  friendly ;  "  sang  and 
danced  after  their  manner,  like  anticks."  "Some  of  them  had  their  faces 
painted  hlack,  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  four  or  five  fingers  broad :  others 
after  other  fiishions,  as  they  liked.  They  brought  three  or  four  skins,  but  we 
would  not  truck  with  them  all  that  day,  but  wished  them  to  bring  more,  and 
we  would  truck  for  all;  which  they  promised  within  a  night  or  two,  and 
would  leave  these  behind  them,  though  we  were  not  Willing  they  should  ;  and 
they  brought  all  our  tools  again,  which  were  taken  in  llie  woods,  in  our 
absence.    So,  because  of  the  day  [Sunday],  we  disniic«ed  them  so  soon  aa  we 
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eoulil.  But  Samoattf  our  flnit  acqunintnnco,  oitlinr  woa  sick,  or  fuiuiied  liininnlf 
ao,  and  wonlil  not  go  with  thuin,  und  Htuycd  with  us  till  Wc'dni'mluy  iiioniiiiK. 
Then  wo  Hcnt  liiin  to  ihnni,  to  know  thu  rroHon  thoy  canin  not  according  to 
their  wordn  ;  and  we  giivo  him  a  lint,  a  pair  of  Htm^kingi  and  iihoes,  a  shirt,  and 
a  |iii<ct!  of  cloili  to  tit!  ahout  hiH  waiHt." 

Saiiwact  n  turned  iiKiiin,  the  next  duy,  hringing  with  him  .V(;ua;i<o,  mentioned 
in  tiie  lu8t  chapter,  lie  wum  "the  only  native  (myH  Mouht'm  Uklation)  of 
I'utiixet,  when!  we  now  inhul)it,  who  wa«  one  ot  the  30  [or  24]  cujuiven,  that 
})y  Hunt  were  carrii!d  uwuy,  and  had  heon  in  England,  and  tlwcit  in  Cornhill 
with  muster  John  Slaine,  a  merehunt,  und  could  H|)euk  a  little  F.iigliHli,  with 
thnie  othem."  They  l)rought  a  fv,w  uniulcH  for  trade,  hut  the  more  important 
newH  ''that  their  great  Ha|^amore,  Mabsabovt,  wuh  hard  hy,"  wIkjhu  introduc- 
tion to  them  aecoi-iliiigly  followed. 

Ill  June,  l(i:2l,  u  l)oy,  John  liillington,  having  hcen  loHt  in  the  woodn,  Heverol 
Englixh,  with  S<juanto  niid  Tokanut/ianon,  undertook  u  voyage  to  Nauset  in 
search  for  liitii.  Squanto  woh  their  interpniter  ;  "  the  other,  Tokamahamon,  a 
special  friend."  The  weather  was  fair  when  they  set  out,  "  hut  ere  they  had 
heen  long  at  Heu,  there  anmo  a  fltorm  of  wind  uikI  rain,  with  much  lightning 
and  thuiid<;r,  insomuch  that  a  rwiitisr]  spout  aroHu  not  fur  from  them."  How- 
ever, they  CHca|)e(l  ilaiiger,  and  arrived  at  night  at  (vummaipiid.  Here  they 
mot  with  some  Indiaim,  who  informed  them  that  the  hoy  wus  at  NuiisoU 
Theau  ludiaiLS  treated  them  with  great  kindnesH,  inviting  them  on  shore  to  eat 
with  them. 

Jifanouffh  was  sncheiu  of  this  place,  and  these  were  his  men.  "  They  hrought 
us  to  their  Michim  (says  Mourt)  or  governor,  whom  they  cull  lyanough^^  who 
then  appeared  ahout  2(»  yeura  of  age,  "  hut  very  personuhlt;,  gentle,  courteous, 
and  fair-conditioned,  indeed,  not  Hko  a  savage,  suve  for  his  attire.  His  enter- 
tainment was  unswcrahle  to  his  parts,  and  his  cheer  plentiful  und  vurious." 
Thus  is  portrayed  tlu;  nmiahle  ehurncter,  lyanoiigli,  by  those  who  knew  him. 
We  can  add  hut  little  of  him  except  his  wrotcheu  fate.  The  severity  executed 
iii)on  Witluwamtt  and  Ptkauot  caused  such  consternation  anti  dread  of  the 
jEiiglish  among  iiiuny,  thut  they  <orsook  their  wonted  huhitations,  fled  into 
invamps,  and  lived  in  unhculthv  places,  in  a  state  of  starvation,  until  many  died 
with  diseases  which  they  hud  thus  contructed.  Among  such  victims  were 
luanough,  Jlsptnet,  Coneconam,  and  many  more,  llcnco  die  English  supposed 
they  were  in  PcktuoVa  conspiracy,  as  will  be  more  |>articularly  related  here- 
after. 

While  the  F]nglisli  were  with  tifanough,  at  Cummaquid,  they  relate  that 
there  was  un  oKl  woman,  whom  they  judged  to  bo  no  less  than  100  years  old, 
who  cume  to  H(!e  them,  because  she  fiad  never  seen  English;  "yet  (sny  they) 
[she]  could  not  behold  us  without  breaking  forth  into  great  passion,  weeping 
and  crying  excessively."  They  inquired  the  reason  of  it,  and  were  told  that 
she  had  three  sons,  "  who,  when  master  Hunt  was  in  these  |)urt8,  went  aboard 
his  ship  to  trade  with  him,  and  he  carried  them  captives  into  Spain."  Snuanto 
being  present,  who  was  cairied  away  at  the  same  time,  was  acquainted  with 
the  circumstunces,  and  thus  the  English  liecamo  knowing  to  her  distress,  and 
told  her  they  were  sorry,  that  Hunt  was  a  i>ad  man,  but  that  all  the  other  Eng- 
lish were  well  disjiosed,  luid  would  never  injure  her.  They  then  gave  her  a 
few  trinkets,  which  considerably  appeased  her. 

Our  voyagei-s  now  proceed  to  Nauset,  accompanied  by  lyanough  and  two 
of  his  men.  Aspinet  was  the  sachem  of  this  place,  to  whom  Squanto  was  sent, 
Jyanoiigh  and  his  men  having  gone  b<!forc.  Squanio  having  informed  Aspirui 
that  his  English  friends  hud  come  for  the  l)oy,  he  "came  (they  relate)  with  a 
great  train,  and  brought  tlie  boy  with  him,"  one  carrying  him  through  the 
water.  This  being  at  or  neur  the  place  where  an  attack  was  made  un  the 
English,  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  country,  us  has  been  related,  caused  them 
to  be  on  their  guard  at  this  time. 

At  this  time,  Aspinet  had  in  his  com])any  "not  less  than  an  hundred ;"  half 
of  whom  attended  the  boy  to  the  l)oat,  and  the  rest  "stood  aloof,"  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  looking  on.  Aspinet  delivered  up  the  boy  in  a  formal  man- 
ner, "beliung  with  beads,  and  made  peace  with  us ;  we  bestowing  a  knife  on 
him,  and  likewise  on  another,  tliat  first  entertained  the  boy,  and  brought  him 
thither." 
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luanoufch  did  not  a«!com|>uny  tlio  cx|M<diti<in  in  tlu!ir  return  from  Nuii>ti<t,  hut 
wont  iioino  liy  lund,  iind  wiw  rt'udy  to  unti'rtitin  th«  coinimny  on  their  return. 
|''roin  fontrnry  windM  and  a  want  of  I'ithU  wiiler,  thu  voyajjern  were  tihii^ed  to 
touch  again  at  Cuiiuna<|uid.  ••Thero  (nay  they)  we  met  af^iin  with  lijanouffh, 
and  till)  tnoHt  of  hiH  town."  "lie,  hein^  Htill  willing  to  gratify  uh,  took  a  rinul- 
let,  and  led  our  men  in  the  »lark  a  gnat  way  for  water,  hut  coidd  find  nono 

SruHl,  yet  hrought  mirh  <w  tliero  waH  on  hit*  neek  with  theui.  In  tho  tneantiino 
le  women  joined  hand  in  hand,  mngiiig  and  daneing  heforo  tlie  HJiallop;*  tho 
men  altto  Hliowing  all  thti  kindneHH  they  eould,  lynnotiuh  hiniHolf  taking  a 
hracelet  fn>ni  altout  hiH  noek,  and  hanging  it  alniut  otn)  o(  uh," 

They  wen-  not  aiile  to  get  out  of  tliu  harlM)r  of  Cuniniai|uid  from  Itaflling 
windrt  and  tiden,  wliieli  Itjanouah  m'cing,  thu  next  iriuruing  h<'  ran  uh  jig  thu 
Hhore  afh<r  them,  and  thoy  toiik  him  into  their  Hhallop,  and  returned  with  him 
to  hiti  town,  where  hu  entertained  thom  in  a  niMiUKir  tiot  iid'erior  to  what  he  had 
done  heiitre.  Tlicy  now  8ucceodcd  in  getting  watur,  and  uliortly  aller  returned 
home  in  ttafety. 

Wiiilo  at  NauHet,  the  EngliHli  heard  that  Mmsaaoit  had  been  atlaeked  and 
carried  off  l*y  the  NarnigauM'tH,  which  led  to  tlie  expedition  of  Slandiah  and 
JlUrrUm  againnt  Caunhitanl,  an  will  ho  foun<l  related  in  his  life. 

Ahoiit  tliic*  time,  hIx  eaciuinm  of  tho  neighlH)ring  country  had  their  fidelity 
tCHt(!d,  i)y  Inking  calliid  upon  to  Hign  a  treaty  Huojecting  theniHelveH  to  King 
James,  m  will  he  found,  also,  hi  that  life.  But  to  return  again  to  Jlspintt,  and 
other  sachems  of  Capo  Cod. 

By  the  iinprovideiicd  of  a  company  wittled  at  Wessagiiscus,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Thomaa  fVeaton,  in  1(522,  they  had  Imm  hrouglit  to  tho  very  hriiik 
of  stiirvation  in  tho  winter  of  that  year.  In  fact,  tho  Plimouth  people  were  but 
very  little  hotter  ofl';  and  hut  for  tho  kindness  of  tho  Indians,  tho  worst  of 
consequences  might  have  ensued  to  both  these  uifant  colonies. 

As  the  winter  progressed,  the  two  colonies  entensd  into  articles  of  agreement 
to  go  on  a  trading  voyage  among  tho  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  to  buy  corn,  and 
whatever  else  might  conduce  to  their  livelihood.  SquarUo  was  ]>ilot  in  this 
expedition:  but  he  died  before  it  was  accomplishou,  and  tho  record  of  his 
death  stands  thus  in  Winslow's  Relation  : — 

"  But  here  [at  Manamoyk,  since  Chatham],  though  they  had  determined  to 
make  a  second  essay  [to  pass  within  the  shoals  of  Cape  Cod] ;  yet  God  had 
otherwise  disposed,  who  struck  Tiaquanium  with  sickness,  insomuch  us  ho 
there  died,  which  crossed  their  southward  trading,  and  the  more,  because  tho 
master's  sufficiency  was  much  doubted,  and  the  season  very  tempestuous,  and 
not  fit  to  go  mion  discovery,  having  no  guide  to  direct  them."  His  disorder,' 
according  to  Prince,  was  a  fever,  "bleeding  much  at  the  nose,  which  tho 
Indians  reckon  a  fatal  symptom."  Ho  desired  tho  governor  would  pray  for 
him,  that  he  might  go  to  the  Englishmen's  God,  "  iHupieathing  his  things  to  . 
sundry  of  his  English  friends,  as  remembrances  of  his  love ;  of  whom  we 
have  a  great  loss." 

Thus  died  the  famous  Squanto,  or  Tcuquantum,  in  December,  1G22.  Tb 
him  the  pilgrims  were  greatly  indebted,  although  he  often,  through  extreme 
folly  and  shortsightedness,  gave  them,  as  well  as  himself  and  others,  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  as  in  the  life  of  Massasoit  and  Hobomok  will  appear. 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  the  pilot  was  taken  away  by 
death,  and  tho  expedition  camo  near  being  abandoned.  However,  before 
Sqiutnto  died,  he  succeeded  in  introducing  his  friends  to  the  sachem  of  Mana- 
rnoick  and  his  people,  where  they  were  received  and  entertained  in  a  manner 
that  would  do  honor  to  any  people  in  any  age.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of 
remark,  as  none  of  the  English  had  ever  been  there  before,  and  were  utter 
strangers  to  them.  AftcT  they  bad  refreshed  them  "with  store  of  venison  and 
other  victuals,  which  they  brought  them  in  great  abundance,"  they  sold  them 
"  8  hogsheads  of  com  and  beans,  though  the  people  were  but  few." 

From  Manamoick  they  proceeded  to  Massachusetts,  but  could  do  nothing 

*  It  was  a  custom  with  most  Indian  nations  to  dance  when  strangers  came  among^  them. 
Baron  LahotUan  says  it*  was  Itie  manner  of  the  Iroauois  to  dance  "  lorsque  Us  elrangera 
passent  datis  leitr  jmts,  ou  que  lews  eunemis  emment  det  ambassadeurs  pour  faire  del  proper- 
titiont  depaix.'' — M'.mcires  de  L' Amerique,  ii.  110. 
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there,  as  Mr.  Weston's  men  had  ruined  the  market  by  giving  "  as  much  for  a 
quart  of  com,  as  we  used  to  do  for  a  beaver's  skin."  Therefore  they  returned 
again  to  Cape  Cod,  to  Nauset,  "  where  the  sachem  Aspinet  used  tlie  governor 
very  kindly,  and  where  they  bought  8  or  10  hogsheads  of  com  and  beans:  also 
at  a  place  called  Maitachieat,  where  they  had  like  kind  entertainment  and  com 
also."  While  here,  a  violent  storm  drove  on  shore  and  so  damaged  their  pinnace, 
that  they  could  not  get  their  com  on  board  the  ship :  so  they  made  a  stack  of  it, 
and  secured  it  from  the  weather,  by  covering  it  with  mats  and  sedge.  Aspinet 
was  desired  to  watch  and  keep  wild  animals  from  destroying  it,  until  thoy 
could  send  for  it ;  also,  not  to  suffer  their  boat  to  be  concerned  with.  All  this 
he  faithfully  did,  and  Uie  governor  returned  home  by  land,  "  receiving  great 
kindness  from  the  Indians  by  the  wa^."  At  this  time  there  was  a  ^reat  sick- 
ness among  t*»e  Massachusetts  Indians,  "  not  unlike  the  |)Iague,  if  not  the 
same ;"  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  recorded. 

Some  time  aner,  Standish  went  to  bring  the  com  left  at  Nauset,  and,  cs  usual, 
gets  himself  into  difiicultv  with  the  Indians.  One  ofAspincVs  men  happening 
to  come  to  one  of  Standish^s  boats,  which  being  left  ertirely  without  guard,  he 
took  out  a  few  trinkets,  such  as  "  beads,  scissors,  and  other  trifles,"  which  when 
the  English  captain  found  out,  "  he  took  certain  of  his  company  with  him,  and 
went  to  the  suchem,  telling  him  what  had  happened,  and  requiring  the  same 
again,  or  the  party  that  stole  them,"  ^^or  else  ke  loould  revenge  it  on  them  before 
hts  departure,"  and  so  departed  for  llie  night,  "  refusing  whatsoever  kindness  tliey 
offered."  However,  the  next  momu:g,  Aspinet,  attender'  by  many  of  his  men, 
went  to  tlie  English,  "  in  a  stately  manner,"  and  restored  all  the  "  trifles ;"  for 
the  exposing  of  which  the  English  deserved  ten  times  as  much  reprehension 
as  the  man  tor  taking  them. 

SqtuaUo  being  the  only  )erson  that  escaped  the  great  sickness  at  Patuxet, 
inquirers  for  an  account  r  chat  calamity  will  very  reasonably  expect  to  find  it 
in  a  history  of  his  life.  We  therefore  will  relate  all  ttiat  is  kno^vn  of  it,  not 
elsewhere  to  be  noticed  in  our  progress.  The  extent  of  its  ravages,  as  near  as 
we  can  judge,  was  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  Kennebeck,  or  perhaps  Penob- 
scot, and  was  supposed  to  have  commenced  about  1617,  and  the  length  of  its 
duration  seems  to  have  been  between  two  and  three  years,  as  it  was  nearly 
abated  in  1619.  The  Indians  gave  a  frightful  account  of  it,  saying  that  they 
died  so  fast  "  that  the  living  were  not  abic  to  bury  the  dead."  When  tlie  Eng- 
lish arrived  in  the  country,  their  bones  were  thick  upon  fhc  ground  in  many 
places.  This  tliey  looked  upon  as  a  great  providence,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
destroyed  "  multitudes  of  the  barbarous  heatlien  to  make  way  for  the  chosen 
people  of  Grod."  ,    ,  _ 

"  Some  had  expired  in  fight, — the  brands       -■     - 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony  hands, — 
•  ''        .    '  In  plagiie  and  famine  seme." — Campbei.i,. 

All  wars  and  disasters,  in  those  days,  were  thought  to  be  preceded  by  some 
eliange  natural  appearance,  or,  as  appeared  to  them,  unnatural  appearance  or 
phenomenon  ;  hence  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  in  1618,  was  considered  by 
some  the  precursor  of  this  pestilence.* 

We  will  give  here,  from  a  curious  work,  f  in  the  language  of  the  author,  an 
interesting  passage,  relating  to  this  melancholy  period  of  the  history  of  the 
people  of  MassasoU,  in  which  he  refers  to  Squanto.  After  relating  the  fate  of 
a  French  ship's  crew  among  the  Wampanoags,*as  extracted  in  the  life  ofMas- 
sasoit,  in  continuation  of  the  account,  he  jfroceeds  thus  :  "  But  contrary  wise, 
[the  Indians  having  said  "they  were  so  many  that  God  could  not  kill  them," 
when  one  of  the  Frenchmen  rebuked  them  for  their  "wickedness,"  telling 
tliem  God  would  destroy  them,]  in  short  time  after,  tlie  hand  of  God  feU 
heavily  upon  them,  with  such  a  mortall  stroake,  that  they  died  on  heaps,  as 
they  lay  in  their  houses,  and  the  living,  that  were  able  to  shift  for  themselves, 
would  runne  away  and  let  them  dy,  and  let  their  carkases  ly  above  the  ground 

*Thc  year  1618  seems  to  have  been  very  fruitful  ia  comets,  "  ns  therein  no  less  than  four 
were  observed."  T.  Malhr.r^s  Discourse  concerning  Cornels,  108.  Boston,  12mo,  1683. 
There  may  be  seen  a  curious  passage  concerning  the  comet  of  1618  in  Rushaorth's  Hist. 
Col.  of  that  year. 

i  New  English  Canaan,  23,  by  Tliomas  MoiUm,  4to.  Amsterdnm,  1637.       ,  ^ 
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without  buriall.  For  in  a  place  where  many  inhabited,  thei  o  hatli  been  but 
one  left  alive  to  tell  what  became  of  the  rest ;  the  living  beina;  (as  it  seems)  not 
able  to  bury  the  dead.  They  were  left  for  crowes,  kites,  and  vermine  to  pray 
upon.  And  the  bones  and  skulls,  upon  the  several!  places  of  their  habitations, 
made  such  a  spectacle,  after  my  comming  into  those  parts,*  that,  as  I  travailed 
in  that  forrest  nere  the  Massachussets,  it  seemed  to  me  a  new-found  Golgotha." 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  as  we  have  seen,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coast 
of  New  England.  After  his  design  failed  at  Sagadahock,  he  tells  us  that  he 
sent  over  a  ship  upon  his  own  account,  which  was  to  leave  a  company  under 
one  Fines,t  to  remain  and  trade  in  the  country.  These  were  his  own  servants, 
and  he  ordered  "  them  to  leave  the  ship  and  ship's  company,  for  to  follow  their 
business  in  the  usual  place,  (for,  ne  says,  I  knew  they  Avould  not  be  drawn  to 
seek  by  any  means,]  by  these,  and  the  help  of  those  natives  formerly  sent  over, 
I  come  to  be  truly  inrormcd  of  so  much  as  gave  me  assurance  that  in  time  I 
should  want  no  undertakers,  tliough  as  yet  I  was  forced  to  hire  men  to  stay 
there  the  winter  quarter,  at  extreme  rates,  and  not  without  danger,  for  that  the 
wur|  had  consumed  the  Bashaba,  and  the  most  of  the  great  sagamores,  with 
such  men  of  action  as  followed  tliem,  and  tliose  that  remained  were  sore 
afflicted  with  the  plague  ;  for  that  the  country  was  in  a  manner  left  void  of 
inhabitants.  Notwithstanding,  Vines,  and  the  rest  with  him  that  lay  in  the 
cabins  with  those  people  that  died,  some  more,  some  less,  mightily,  (blessed  be 
God  for  it)  not  one  of  them  ever  felt  their  heads  to  ache  while  they  stayed 
there."  H-^re,  although  we  are  put  in  possession  of  several  of  the  most  iinpor- 
tant  facts,  ye*  our  venerable  author  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  mam  particulars — 
I  mean  that  ( f  dates.  Therefore  we  gain  no  further  data  as  to  the  time  or 
continuance  of  this  plague  among  the  ludians ;  for  Sir  Ferdinando  adds  to  the 
above,  "  and  this  course  I  held  some  years  together,  but  nothing  to  my  private 
profit,"  &c. 

In  Capt.  Smithes  account  of  New  England,  published  in  1631,  he  has  a 
passage  about  the  plague,  which  is  much  like  that  we  have  giveif  above  from 
Morton.  The  ship  cast  away,  he  says,  was  a  fishing  vessel,  and  the  man  that 
they  kept  a  prisoner,  on  telling  them  he  feared  his  God  would  destroy  them, 
theu-king  made  him  stand  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  collected  his  people  about 
it  that  the  man  might  see  how  numerous  they  were.  When  he  had  done  this, 
he  demanded  of  the  Frenchman  whether  his  God,  that  he  told  so  much  about, 
had  so  many  men,  and  whether  they  could  kill  all  those.  On  his  assuring  the 
king  that  he  could,  they  derided  him  as  before.  Soon  after,  the  plague  carried 
off  all  of  the  Massachusetts,  5  or  600,  leaving  only  30,  of  whom  28  were  killed 
by  their  neighbors,  the  other  two  escaping  until  the  English  came,  to  whom 
they  gave  their  country.  The  English  told  the  Indians  that  the  disease  was 
the  plague.  Capt.  Smith  says  this  account  is  second  hand  to  him,  and  therefore 
begs  to  be  excused  if  it  be  not  true  in  all  its  particulars. 

We  have  now  conle  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  Indian 
history. 

Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Wanipanoags,  resided  at  a  place  called  Pokanoket 
or  Pawkunnawkut,  by  the  Indians,  which  is  now  included  in  the  town  of  Bris- 
tol, Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  chief  renowned  more  in  peace  than  war,  and 
was,  as  long  as  he  lived,  a  friend  to  the  English,  notwithstanding  they  committed 
repeated  usurpations  upon  his  lands  and  liberties. 

This  chiers  name  has  been  written  with  great  variation,  as  Woosamequin,  Asvh- 
mequin,  Oosamequen,  Osamekin,  Oti'stim€quin,Owsameq>j,ine,Ussamequen,  JVasam- 
egin,  &c. ;  but  tno  name  by  which  he  is  generally  known  in  history,  is  that  with 
which  we  commence  his  hfe.§     Mr.  Pnnce,  in  his  Annals,  says  of  that  name, 

*  Mr.  Morton  first  camo  over  in  1(;22.  He  settled  near  Weymouth.  After  great  trouble 
and  losses  from  those  of  a  diRerciit  religion,  he  was  ba'iished  out  of  the  country,  and  had  his 
property  scqiKsiered,  but  soon  after  returned.  He  died  in  York,  Me.,  1646.  If  it  be  pretended 
that  Morton  had  no  religion,  we  say,  "  Judge  not."     He  professed  to  have. 

t  Mr.  Ricliard  Vines.  America  painted  to  the  Life,  by  Ferd.  Gorges,  Esq.  4to.  Lond.  1659. 

X  A  great  war  among  the  Indians  at  this  time  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  first  writers,  but 
the  particulars  of  it  cannot  be  known.  It  seems  to  have  been  between  the  Tarratincs  and 
tribes  to  the  west  of  Pascalaqua. 

tSome  have  derived  the  name  of  Massachusetts  from  this  chief,  but  that  conjecture  is  not 
e  heeded.    If  any  man  knew,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  Roger  Williams  did. 
2* 
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'•  the  printed  accounts  generally  spell  him  Masaaaoit ;  Gov.  Bradford  writes 
him  Maasasoyt,  and  Masaasoyd ;  but  I  find  the  ancient  people,  from  their 
iuthers  in  Plimouth  colony,  pronounced  his  name  Ma-aas-ao-U.  Still  we  find 
no  inclination  to  change  a  letter  in  a  name  so  venerable,  and  which  has  been  so 
long  established ;  for  if  a  writer  suflfer  the  spirit  of  innovation  in  himself,  he 
knows  not  where  to  stop,  and  we  pronounce  him  no  antiquary. 

It  has  ollcn  been  thought  strange,  that  so  mild  a  sachem  as  Masaaaoit  should 
have  possessed  so  great  a  country,  and  our  wonder  has  been  increased  when 
we  consider,  that  £idian  possessions  are  generally  obtained  bv  prowess  and 
great  personal  courage.  We  know  of  none  who  could  boost  or  such  extensive 
oominions,  where  afl  were  contented  to  consider  themselves  his  friends  and 
children.  Powhaian,  Pontiac,  Liitle-turtle,  TecumaeJij  ond  many  more  that  we 
could  narnc,  have  swayed  many  tribes,  but  theirs  was  a  temporary  union,  in  an 
,  emergency  of  war.  Tha*  Masaaaoit  should  be  able  to  hold  so  many  tribes 
together,  without  constant  war,  required  qualities  belonging  only  to  few.  That 
he  was  not  a  warrior  no  one  will  allow,  when  the  testimony  of  Jlnnawon  is  so 
direct  to  the  point.  For  that  great  chief  gave  Capt.  Church  "an  account  of 
what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly,  in  the  wars  against  many  nations 
of  Indians,  when  he  served  Aavhmequin,  PhUip'a  father." 

The  limits  of  his  country  towards  the  Nipmuks,  or  inland  Indians,  are  not 
precise,  but  upon  the  east  and  west  we  are  sure.  It  is  evident,  however,  from 
the  following  extract,  that,  in  1G47,  the  Nipmuks  were  rather  uncertain  al)out 
their  sachem,  and  probably  belonged  at  one  time  to  Masaaaoit,  and  at  another 
to  the  Narra§ansets,  or  others,  as  circumstances  impelled.  "The  Nopnat 
(Nipnet,  or  Nipmuk)  Indians  having  uoe  sachem  of  their  own  are  at  liberty ; 
part  of  tiiem,  by  their  own  choice,  doe  appcrtaine  to  the  Narraganset  sachem, 
and  parte  to  die  Mohegens."  *  And  certainly,  in  1660,  those  of  Quabaog 
belonged  to  Masaaaoit  or  Wassamegin,  as  he  was  then  called  (if  he  be  the 
same),  as  will  be  evident  from  facts,  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Uncas.  He 
owned  Cape  Cod,  and  all  that  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  between 
Narraganset  and  Massachusetts  bays;  extending  inland  between  Pa%vtucket 
imd  Charles  rivers,  a  distance  not  satisfactorily  ascertained,  as  was  said  before, 
together  witlt  all  the  contiguous  islands.  It  was  filled  with  many  tribes  or 
natious,  and  all  looking  up  to  him,  to  sanction  all  their  expeditions,  and  settle 
all  their  difficulties.  And  we  may  remark,  further,  with  regoi-d  to  the 
Nipmuks,  that  at  one  time  they  were  his  tributaries.  And  this  seems  the  more 
probable,  for  in  PhUip'a  war  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  between  tliem, 
and  when  any  of  his  men  made  un  escape,  their  course  was  directly  into  the 
country  of  the  Nipmuks.  No  such  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  NaiTa- 
ganscts  and  either  of  these.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  messenger  from  the 
iVarragiuisets  arrived  in  the  country  of  the  Nipmuks,  with  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  English,  to  show  that  they  had  joined  m  tha  war,  he  was  at  firet  fired 
upon,  though  afterwards,  when  two  additional  heads  were  brought,  he  was 
received  with  them. 

Maaaaaoii  had  several  j)laccs  of  residence,  but  the  principal  was  Mount  Hope, 
or  Pokanoket.  The  English  early  gave  it  the  name  of  Mount  Hope,  but  from 
what  circumstance  we  have  not  learned.  Some  suppose  the  words  Mount  Hope 
corrupted  from  the  Indian  words  Mon-top,\  but  with  what  reason  we  are  not 
informed.  Since  we  have  thus  early  noticed  the  seat  of  the  ancient  chiefs,  be- 
fore proceeding  with  the  life  of  the  first  of  the  Wanipanoags,  we  will  give  a 
description  of  it.  It  appears  to  the  best  advantage  from  the  village  of  Fall 
River,  in  the  town  of  1  roy,  Massachusetts,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  four 
miles.  From  this  place,  its  top  very  much  resembles  the  dome  of  the  state- 
He  learned  from  the  Indian  iheraselves,  "that  the  Massac  httsetts  tocre  caJUd  so  from  the  Blue 
Hills."  In  the  vocabulary  of  Indian  words,  by  Rev.  John  Cotton,  ihe  definition  of  Massa- 
chusflt  is,  "  an  hill  in  the  form  of  an  arrow's  head." 
•Records  of  the  U.  Col.  in  Hazard,  ii.  92. 

t  Alden's  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  iv.  (585  President  Stiles,  in  his  notes  to  the  second 
edition  of  Church's  Hist.  Philip'3  War,  p.  7,  spells  it  Monl-liaup  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  (he 
text  of  either  edition.  Moreover,  wo  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  Mon-top  is  derived 
ft"—  Indian  word  or  words,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  corruplion  of  tb*  two 
English  words  commonly  used  in  naming  it. 
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house  in  Boston,  as  seen  from  many  places  in  the  vicinity,  at  four  or  five  miles' 
distance.  Its  height  by  admeasurement  is  said  to  be  about  200  feet.*  It  is 
very  steep  on  the  side  towards  Pocasset,  and  its  appearance  is  very  regular. 
To  its  natural  apjpearance  a  gentleman  of  Bristol  has  contributed  to  add 
materially,  by  placuig  upon  its  summit  a  circular  summer-house,  and  this  is  a 
principal  reason  why  it  so  much  resembles  the  Massachusetts  state-house. 
This  mount,  therefore,  since  some  time  previous  to  1824,  does  not  appear  as  in 
the  days  of  Massasoit,  and  as  it  did  to  his  early  friends  and  visitore,  JVinsloto 
and  Hanukn.  It  was  sufficiently  picturesque  without  such  addition,  as  an 
immense  stone  ori^nally  formed  its  summit,  and  completed  its  domelike 
appearance.  The  octagonal  summer-house  being  placed  upon  this,  completes 
the  cupola  or  turret  From  this  the  view  of  Providence,  Warren,  Bristol,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  surrounding  country,  is  very  beautiful. 

This  eminence  was  known  among  the  Narragansets  by  the  name  Pokanoket, 
which  signified  in  their  language  the  loood  or  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
and  to  the  Warnpanoags  by  the  name  Sowwams.  And  it  is  worthy  remark  here 
that  Kiiequenaku  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  Philadelphia  now  stands. 
Mr.  Heclutvelder  says,  it  signified  the  grove  of  the  long  pine  trees.  There  was  a 
place  in  Middleborough,  and  another  in  Raynham,  where  he  spent  some  part 
of  particular  seasons,  perhaps  the  summer.  The  place  in  Raynham  was  near 
Fowlu^  Pond,  and  he  no  doubt  had  many  others. 

Sir  Francia  Drake  is  the  first,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  that  set  foot 
upon  the  shores  of  New  England.  This  was  in  1586,  about  seven  years  after 
he  had  taken  possession,  and  named  the  same  countiy  New  England  or  New 
Albion,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  contuient.  It  is  an  error  of  long  standing, 
that  Prince  Charks  named  the  country  New  England,  and  it  even  now  so 
stands  upon  the  pa^es  of  history.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  Sir  Francis  :s  justly 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  it  American  historians  seem  to  have  looked  no  fur- 
ther than  Prince  and  Robertson,  and  hence  assert  that  Capt  Smith  named  the 
country  New  England.  We  will  now  hear  Smith  \  on  this  matter.  "  New 
England  is  that  part  of  America,  in  the  Ocean  sea,  opposite  to  JVoua  Albion,  in 
the  South  Sea,  discovered  by  the  most  memorable  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  his 
voyage  about  the  world,  in  regard  whereof,  this  is  stiled  New  England." 

Capt.  Smith,  in  1614,  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  what  is  now  New  Eng- 
land, and  because  the  country  was  already  named  New  England,  or,  which  is 
the  some.  New  Albion,  upon  its  western  coast,  he  thought  it  most  proper  to 
Htamp  it  anew  upon  the  eastern.  Therefore  Capt.  Smith  neither  takes  to  him- 
self the  honor  of^ naming  New  England,  as  some  Avriters  of  authority  assert,  nor 
does  he  give  it  to  King  Charles,  as  Dr.  Robertson  and  many  others,  copying  him, 
have  done. 

The  noble  and  generous  minded  Smith,  unlike  Americus,  would  not  permit 
or  suffer  his  respected  friend  and  cotemporary  to  be  de[)rived  of  any  honor 
due  to  him  in  his  day  ;  and  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  revival  of  the  name 
New  England  in  1614. 

It  was  upon  some  part  of  Cape  Cod  that  the  great  circumnavigator  landed. 
lie  was  visited  by  the  "king  of  the  country,"  who  submitted  his  territories  to 
him,  as  Hioh  had  done  on  the  wc^stem  const.  After  several  days  of  mutual 
trade,  and  exchange  of  kindnesses,  during  which  time  the  natives  became 
greatly  attached  to  Sir  Francis,  he  departed  for  England.  Whedier  the  "king 
of  the  countrj' "  here  mentioned  were  Massasoit,  we  have  not  the  moans  of 
knowing,  as  our  accounts  df>  not  give  any  name  ;  Init  it  was  upon  his  domin- 
ions that  this  first  landing  was  made,  and  we  have  therefore  thought  it  pro[)(;r 
to  be  thus  particular,  and  wliich,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  not  be  unaccepta- 
ble to  our  readers.^, 

*  Yamo^yden,  259. 

t  See  his  "  DeicHption  of  N.  England,"  and  tlic  t  rror  may  henceforth  be  dispiMisfil  wiih. 

\  The  first  aulhorily  which  we  found  for  those  interesting  facts,  (interesting  to  evrnj  son  of 
New  England,)  Is  a  work  entitled  "Naval  niography,"  &.c.  of  Great  Britain,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Lon<lon,  1805,  and  is  in  these  words  : — "  The  first  attempt  towards  a  regular  colonization  of 
N.  England,  occurs  in  the  ^ear  1606.  It  will  easily  be  recollected,  that  Ihij  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  was  first  distinguished  by  the  captains  Barlow  and  Amidas ;  that  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  when  he  touched  here  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  in  1586,  was  the  first  Er?;- 
lishmaii  who  landed  in  these  parts,  and  to  whom  one  of  the  Indian  kings  submiUod  his  territory } 
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Smith  landed  in  many  places  upon  the  shores  of  MassasoWa  dominions,  one 
of  which  places  he  named  PlimotUkj  which  happened  to  be  the  same  which 
now  bears  that  name. 

Our  accounts  make  Capt  Bartholomew  Goanold  the  next  visitor  to  the  shores 
of  MassasoU,  after  Sir  Francis  Drake.  His  voyage  was  in  1602,  and  he  was 
the  first  who  came  in  a  direct  course  from  Old  to  New  England.  He  landed 
in  the  same  place  where  Sir  Franda  did  16  years  before.  The  route  had  hitli- 
erto  been  by  Uie  Canaries  and  West  India  Islands,  and  a  voyage  to  and  from 
New  England  took  up  nearly  a  year. 

We  can  know  nothing  of  the  early  times  of  Massasoit.  Our  next  visitor  to 
his  countiT,  that  we  shall  here  notice,  was  Capt  Thomas  Dermer.  This  was 
in  May,  1619.  He  sailed  for  Monhigon;  thence,  in  that  month,  for  Virginia, 
in  an  open  pinnace ;  consequently  was  obliged  to  keep  close  in  shore.  He 
found  places  which  had  been  inhabited,  but  at  that  time  contained  no  people  ; 
and  farther  onward  nearly  all  were  dead,  of  a  great  sickness,  which  was  then 
prevailing,  but  nearly  aoated.  When  he  came  to  Plimouth,  all  were  dead. 
From  thence  he  traveled  a  day's  journey  into  the  country  westward,  to  Na- 
masket,  now  Middleborough.  From  this  place  he  sent  a  messenger  to  visit 
Massasoit.  In  this  expedition,  he  redeemed  two  Frenchmen  from  MassasoiVs 
people,  who  had  been  cast  away  on  the  coast  three  years  before. 

But  to  be  more  particulai'  Avith  Capt  Dermer^  we  will  hear  him  in  his  own 
manner,  which  is  by  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Samuel  Purchase^  the  compiler  of  the 
Pilgrimage,  dated  27  Dec.  1619. 

"When  I  arrived  at  my  savage's  [Squanio^s']  native  country,  (finding  all 
dead,)  I  travelled  alongst  a  day's  journey,  to  a  place  called  Nximmastaqvyt, 
where  finding  inhabitants,  I  despatched  a  messenger,  a  day's  journey  fai'ther 
west,  to  Pocanokit,  which  hordereth  on  the  sea ;  whence  came  to  see  me  two 
kings,  attended  with  a  guard  of  50  armed  men,  who  being  well  satisfied  with 
that  my  savage  and  I  discoursed  mito  them,  (being  desirous  of  novelty,)  gave 
me  content  in  whatsoever  I  demanded ;  where  I  found  that  former  relations 
were  true.    Here  I  redeemed  a  Frenchman,  and  afterwards  another  at  Massta- 

and  that  Capl.  Oosuoll,  who  made  a  little  stay  in  the  same  place,  i^ave  such  a  report  of  N. 
England  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  adventurous  countrymen,  some  of  whom  immediately 
procured  a  charter,"  &,c.— Vol.  I.  p.  337,  338  If  we  could  know  from  whence  the  above  was 
taken  (that  is,  the  authority  the  writer  of  that  work  made  use  of),  it  might  at  once,  perhaps, 
settle  the  question.  Oldmixon,  I.  25,  has  the  same  fact,  though  not  quite  so  circumstantially 
related.  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  I.  Vol.  of  the  Hist.  United  States,  supposes  Oldmixon,  throuG^D 
carelessness,  mistakes  Drake's  landing  in  California,  in  1A79,  for  that  in  N.  England,  in  IS^G, 
because,  as  we  suppose,  he  had  not  seen  the  fact  elsewhere  slated.  But  Drake  was  40  days 
from  Virginia  to  Plymouth,  which  would  give  him  time  enough  to  have  visited  N.  England. 
See  "The  Life  and  Dangerous  Voyages  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,"  &c.,  small  12mo.,  London, 
(without  date),  page  133.    See  also  Slith's  Virginia,  p.  16. 

What  is  said  in  Bloiiie's  account  of  America,  p.  210,  is  not  very  conclusive.  His  words 
are,  "  The  year  following  |1585),  Sir  Richard  Greenvile  coiivcyed  an  English  colony  thither 
[this  author  mistakes  the  situation  of  the  places  he  describes,  in  a  wretched  manner],  under  'he 
government  of  Mr.  Ralph  Lane,  who  continued  there  [yet  he  is  speaking  of  N.  Eng.]  till  the 
next  year  (168G),  but,  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion,  returned,  with  Sir  Francis  Drahe, 
into  England.  h<i\n^  accounted  by  some  the  first  discoverer  thereof."  Blame's  work  was 
printed  in  1(J87,  aiicl  may  have  been  Oldniixon's  authority.  In  the  Gent.  Mag.,  Vol.  XXV., 
p.  291,  it  is  said,  "  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  made  a  discenl  on  the  coast,  continued  there  but  a 
very  short  time,  so  that  whatever  had  been  known  of  this  country  was  so  much  forgotten  in  1602, 
that  Gosnold  fi-ll  in  with  the  const  by  accident,  as  he  was  pursuing  another  design."  Forster'a 
error  about  Sir  Francis's  being  on  "the  coast  in  1585,  is  surprising;  but  it  is  still  more  surpris- 
ing that  any  one.  pretending  lo  be  an  historian,  should  copy  it.  See  Forsler,  295,  and  Amjiach, 
Newfoundland,  7i.  In  Prince's  Worthies  of  Detion,  an  account  of  Sir  Bernard  Drake's 
expedition  to  the  New  England  seas,  in  1585,  may  be  seen  ;  also  in  Purchase,  v.  1882.  Queen 
Elizahftli  sent  over  Sir  Bernard,  with  a  naval  force,  to  dispossess  any  Portuguese,  or  others, 
tlint  he  might  find  llshliig  lliere.  He  found  many  vessels  employed  in  that  business,  some  of 
which  he  captured,  and  dispersed  the  rest,  and  returned  lo  England  with  several  Portuguese 
prizes.  Now  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Elizabeth  had  instructed  Sir  Francis  to  coast  up 
into  these  seas,  when  he  had  finished  his  designs  in  South  America  and  Virginia,  to  sec  if  there 
were  any  vessels  of  other  nations  usurping  the  rights  of  her  citizens ;  and  hence  inattentive 
writers  have  coiiroundc<l  the  names  of  Sir  Bernard  and  Sir  Francis,  they  being  both  distin- 
guished admirals  at  that  time,  and  both  having  the  same  surname,  and  originally  of  the  same 
family.  The  expedition  of  Sir  Bei-nard  was  the  year  before  that  of  Sir  Franda,  and  hence 
arose  the  anachronism.  Several  English  navigators  had  been  on  this  coast  before  IGOO.  Capt 
Georse  DrcJre  made  a  voyage  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  1593  j  bu'  whether  any  of  them 
landed  in  what  is  now  New  England,  is  at  present  unknown. 
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chusit,  who  three  years  since  escaped  shipwreck  at  the  north-east  of  Cape 

Cod." 

We  have  mentioned  his  interview  with  Masswott,  whom  we  suppose  was 
one  of  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  letter,  and  Quadequina  was  no  doubt  the 
otlier. 

In  another  letter,  Mr.  Dermer  says  the  Indians  would  have  killed  him  at 
Namasket,  had  not  SquarUo  entreated  hard  for  him.    "  Their  desire  of  revenge 

the  adds)  was  occasioned  by  an  Englishman,  who,  having  many  of  them  on 
looiil,  made  great  slaughter  of  them  with  their  murderers  and  small  shot,  when 
(as  they  say)  they  offered  no  injury  on  their  parts." 

Mr.  Tlwmas  Morton,*  the  author  who  made  himself  so  merry  at  the  expense 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plimouth,  has  the  following  passage  concerning  these 
Frenchmen : — "  It  fcrtuned  some  few  yeares  before  the  English  came  to 
inliabit  at  new  Plimmouth  in  New  England,  that,  upon  some  distnst  given  in 
tlie  jNIassacliussets  Bay,  by  Fi-enchmcn,  then  trading  there  with  the  natives  for 
beaver,  they  set  upon  tlie  men,  at  s'lch  advantage,  that  they  killed  manie  of 
them,  burned  their  shipp,  then  riding  at  anchor  by  on  island  there,  now  called 
Peddock's  Island,  in  memory  of  Leonard  Peddock  that  landed  there,  (w^hero 
many  vvildo  anckiesf  haunted  that  time,  wMih  hee  thought  had  bin  tame,)  dis- 
tributing them  unto  five  sachems  which  were  lords  of  the  severall  territories 
adjoyning,  they  did  keep  them  so  long  as  they  lived,  only  to  sport  themselves 
at  them,  and  made  these  five  Frenchmen  fetch  them  wood  and  water,  which  is 
the  generall  worke  they  require  of  a  servant.  One  of  these  five  men  outliving 
the  rest,  had  learned  so  much  of  their  language,  as  to  rebuke  them  for  their 
bloudy  deede :  saying  that  God  would  be  augi-y  with  them  for  it ;  and  that  he 
would  hi  his  displeasure  destroy  them ;  but  the  salvages  (it  seems,  boasting 
of  their  strtngth)  replyed,and  said,  that  they  were  so  many  that  God  could  not 
kill  them."  This  seems  to  be  tlie  same  story,  only  differently  told  from  that 
related  above  from  Smith. 

Dec.  1 1,  O.  S.,t  1620,  the  pilgrims  had  arrived  at  Plimouth,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  a  portion  of  Massasoifa  country.  With  the  nature  of  their 
proceedings,  he  was  at  first  unacquainted,  and  sent  occasionally  some  of  his 
men  to  observe  tlieir  strange  motions.  Very  few  of  these  Indians,  however, 
were  seen  by  the  pilgrims.  At  length  he  sent  one  of  his  men,  who  had  been 
some  time  with  the  English  fishing  vessels  about  the  country  ot  the  Kenne- 
beck,  and  had  learned  a  Tittle  of  their  language,  to  observe  more  strictly  what 
was  progressing  am6n^  the  strangers  at  his  place  of  Patuxet,  which  these 
intruders  now  called  Plimouth.    This  was  in  March,  1621. 

*  111  his  "  New  Cunaan,"  22,  23. 

t  Modern  naturalists  do  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  animal ! 

%  The  Itinsth  of  a  year  was  fixed  by  Julius  Ccesar  at  3G5  days  and  6  hours,  or  365J  days. 
This  i  of  a  day  beiii^  omitted  for  4  years  amounted  to  a  whole  day,  and  was  then  added  to 
(he  31)5  in  the  montli  of  Febi-uanj,  whicli  4th  year  was  called  leap  year,  because  it  leaped 
forward  one  day.  But  by  this  supputation  it  was  perceived  that  the  year  was  too  long,  and 
consequently  the  seasons  were  getlint;'  out  of  place.  Pope  Greffory  found,  in  1582,  that  the 
vernal  equinox,  which  at  the  time  of  tlie  Nicene  council,  A.  D.  325,  fell  on  21  March,  fell  now 
10  days  beyond  it ;  therefore  he  ordered  10  days  to  be  struck  out  of  October,  1582  i  and  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  difficulty  in  future,  decreed  that  3  days  should  be  abated  in  every 
400  years,  by  restoring  leap  years  to  common  years  at  the  end  of  3  successive  centuries,  and 
making  leap  year  again  at  the  close  of  every  4lh  century.  Thus  1700, 1800,  1900,  :ilOO,  &c. 
though  divisible  l)y  4,  are  common  years,  but  2000,  2400,  2800,  &c.  are  leap  years.  This 
method  of  keeping  the  year  is  called  Nkw  Stvi.k,  and  that  before  the  reformation  by 
Gregory,  Old  Style.  Even  this  correction  docs  not  set  the  year  exactly  right ;  but  tlie  error 
is  so  small  that  it  amounts  tu  scarce  a  day  and  a  half  in  5000  years,  and  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  a  nearer  approximation. 

Because  this  correction,  had  a  Catholic  or  Popish  origin,  Protestants  would  not  for  a  long 
time  adopt  it.  At  length,  in  the  year  1751,  the  EnglisnParliamenl  enacted,  that  the  3d  o? 
Sept.  of  that  year  should  be  called  the  14th,  thereby  striking  out  U  days,  which  their  calendar 
at  that  late  period  reouired,  to  reduce  it  to  the  urcgorian.  And  hence  the  reason  of  our 
calling  the  11  Dec.  O.  S.,  the  22  N.  **.  The  reason  also  of  our  adding  1!  days  instead  of  10 
is  obvious,  because,  in  adopting  the  Catholic  method  170  years  aAer  it  had  been  introduced 
by  Gregory,  another  day  was  gained,  and  therefore  lO.^'^'^'l- 

My  venerated  friend,  Dr.  Tliachtr  of  Plimouth,  makes  an  enor  in  setting  it  down  thai 
we  should  add  but  10  days,  owing  to  a  wrong  view  taken  of  the  matter  in  his  Hist,  of 
PlimoutU.  Among  all  our  school-books,  it  is  pitiful  that  no  one  explains  this  important 
matter. 
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We  have,  in  speaking  of  Samoset  and  tSquanto,  obwrvo'l  tliot  it  wns  through 
the  ngi'.ncy  of  the  former  that  a  knowledge  was  guitiqd  \>y  iUu  |iilgritnfl  of  Mat' 
ansoit.  It  was  upon  22  March,  ltJ21,  tiiot  tliey  nroiight  thii  wolcotno  news  to 
Plinioiitli,  that  their  chief  was  near  at  hand;*  ''anath^y  ttroiight  with  them 
(sny  the  Pilgrims)  some  few  skins  to  truck,  and  mouid  red  mvv\uj.»,  newly  taken 
and  dried,  hut  not  suited ;  and  signified  unto  iim,  that  thiir  gnutt  Hagnmorc. 
Masaasoit,  was  hard  l»y,  with  Quadequina,  his  hruther.  Thoy  could  not  well 
express  in. English  what  they  would;  Itut  ader  an  hour  tlu)  king  cnuiv  to  the 
top  of  an  iiili  [supposrid  to  bo  that  now  called  H'at»on%  im  the  Nonlh  mdo  of 
Town-brook]  over  against  us,  and  hud  in  his  train  (K)  men,  that  wo  could 
well  behold  them,  and  they  us.  We  were  not  willing  to  M'nd  our  governor 
to  them,  and  they  unwilling  to  come  to  us:  so  SquatUo  went  again  unto  him, 
who  brought  word  that  we  should  send  one  to  parley  with  him,  which  wc  did, 
which  was  Edward  Winsloio,  to  know  his  mind,  and  to  wigniCy  the  mind  and 
will  of  our  governor,  which  was  to  have  trading  and  pituco  with  liim.  We 
sent  to  tiic  king  a  pair  of  knives,  and  u  copper  chain,  with  ii  jcw(^l  in  it.  To 
Quadequina  wu  sent  likewise  a  knife,  and  u  jewel  t4>  hang  in  \m  ear,  and 
witliul  a  pot  of  strong  water,  a  good  quantity  of  biscuit,  and  Roine  butter, 
which  were  all  willingly  accepted." 

The  Englishman  then  made  a  speech  to  hitn  about  Uii*  king'n  love  and  good- 
ness to  him  and  his  people,  and  that  hn  accepted  of  him  m  \t\n  friend  jukI  ally. 
"  He  liked  well  of  the  speech,  (say  the  English,)  and  heard  it  attentively,  though 
the  interpreters  did  not  well  express  it.  After  ho  had  eatfH  and  drinik  liirnsclfl 
and  given  tiie  rest  to  his  company,  he  looked  iiiion  onr  mi  t<KengerV  nword  and 
urnior,  which  he  had  on,  with  intimation  of  hit*  dcMirit  to  buy  it ;  iait,  on  tlio 
other  side,  our  messenger  showed  his  unwillingnei4M  to  |mrt  with  it.  In  the 
end  he  left  him  in  the  custody  of  Ouadequhm,  \m  brother,  and  caino  over  the 
brook,  and  some  20  men  following  liim.  We  kept  nix  orMiVcn  m  hortagcs  fot 
our  messenger." 

As  MaasaaoU  proceeded  to  meet  the  English,  they  met  hitn  with  six  Moldiers, 
who  saluted  eoch  other.  Several  of  his  men  were  with  him,  but  nil  left  their 
bows  and  arrows  behind.  They  were  conducted  to  n  new  hoime  which  was 
partly  finished,  and  a  green  rug  was  spread  upon  the  fjoor,  and  nevcral  cush- 
ions for  Maaaasoit  and  his  chiefs  to  sit  down  upon.  Then  came  the  English 
govei-nor,  followed  by  a  drummer  and  trumpeter  ond  a  few  wndicrs,  and  after 
kissing  one  another,  all  sat  down.  Sonto  stron,'(  watftr  being  lironght,  tho 
governor  drank  to  MaaaaaoH,  who  in  his  turn  "drunk  «  great  draught,  that 
niaile  him  sweat  all  the  while  ifter." 

They  now  procecled  to  make  a  treiity,  which  Mtipul»it"d,tbfit  neither  .VrrMa- 
aoit  nor  any  of  his  people  should  do  hurt  to  the  EnjiliHli,  and  that  il'tliey 
did  they  siiould  be  given  up  to  be  i)nnislied  by  them  ;  and  thai  iftla;  English 
did  any  harm  to  him  or  any  of  his  people,  they  (tho  Enftlkh)  would  do  the  like 
to  tliein.  That  if  any  did  unjustly  war  against  him,  iTie  English  were  to  aid 
him,  and  lie  was  to  do  the  same  in  his  turn,  and  by  wo  doing  King  •/crmc*  would 
csterm  hii]i  his  friend  and  ally. 

"All  which  (they  say)  the  king  snemed  to  like  well,  ami  it  was  applauded 
of  his  followers."  And  they  add,  "  All  the  while  ho  ml  by  the  governor,  he 
trembled  for  fear." 

At  this  time  he  is  described  as  "a  very  lusty  mail,  in  IiIh  licMt  yearn,  an  nbia 
body,  grave  of  countenance,  and  spare  of  epeeeh  ;  in  hiManire  lltlii;  or  nothing 
difllring  from  the  rest  of  his  followers,  only  in  a  gnat  cliain  of  while  bono 
beads  about  his  neck ;  and  at  it,  behind  his  neck,  liaiigKa  littht  bag  of  tobacco, 
which  h'j  drunk,  and  gave  us  to  drink.f    His  liiee  wim  painb^d  with  a  sad  rca 


*  MourCs  iiiirralivd  is  here  continued  from  the  IbsI  i^tlrucl  in  |(,  10,  willim 
1 1  pn^uinc  llial  l>y  "  (h'inkiii^  tobacco,"  smoking  is  iiieniil,    'I'iiu  |iilgriii 


iDiil  ttiiy  oinixjiinn. 
.rimi  Were  pr<)lml>ly 
not  acquaiiilcd  with' the  practice  of  smoking  at  all,  mv\  haiu'u  IhiAMfh  it<i  itiiiinoniRr  is  not 
strange,  though  it  may  be  thought  a  little  oild.  How  long  imiiking  W(;nt  hy  the  name  of 
di-inkinir  at  Phmouth  I  do  not  learn  :  but  in  1644)  this  entry  iw  foiitid  in  ll)n  I'limmah  records  . 
— "  Anthony  Thacher  aaii  George  Pole  were  chosen  a  coininitltiO  t<»  draw  up  nn  order  crn- 
cerning  disorderly  drinking  of  Tobacco." 

Roger  Williams  says,  in  his  Key,  "Generally  ail  the  mon  lhrfiii|;hiitii  lite  country  have  a 
tobacco-brijj,  with  a  pipe  in  it,  hanging  at  their  bp.rk." 

Dr.  Tluicher  says,  that  an  aged  man  in  Piimouth,  who  wot  u  great  imokcr,  used  lo  term 
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like  murrey,  and  oiled  both  head  and  face,  that  he  looked  grea»lly.  All  tiM 
followers  likewise  were,  in  their  faces,  in  part  or  in  whole,  puniUul,  mmw  hlnrk, 
some  red,  some  yellow,  and  some  white  ;  some  with  crotweti  ami  ihIm  r  iiMllfj 
works ;  some  had  skins  on  them,  and  some  naked ;  all  BtronK,  titll  mon  In  ni»> 

Eearance.  The  king  had  in  his  bosom,  hanging  in  a  string,  a  gnmt  Umff  kiiiiH. 
Le  marvelled  much  at  our  trumpet,  and  some  of  his  men  would  mnim\  it  nn 
well  as  they  could.  Samoaet  and  Squanto  stayed  all  night  with  uv."  MtiiitnintU 
retired  into  the  woods,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  English,  and  tUariutiwumittHi 
at  night  with  his  men,  women  and  children.    Thus  ended  March  Qfitl,  UKil, 

During  his  first  visit  to  the  English,  he  expressed  great  fignN  of  fmr,  Mrifl 
during  the  treatv  could  not  refrain  from  tremoling.*  Thus  it  in  mmy  to  mni 
how  much  hand  he  had  in  making  it,  but  wovld  that  there  had  never  been  wont 
ones  made. 

It  was  agreed  that  some  of  his  people  should  come  and  plant  nmr  l>y,  in  tt 
fow  days,  and  live  there  all  summer.  "That  night  we  kept  good  witt/tit,  iMit 
there  was  no  appearance  of  danger.  The  next  morning  divert!  of  their  iMutplfl 
came  over  to  us,  hoping  to  get  some  victuals,  as  we  imagined,  ^onto  or  llt(«ftl 
told  us  the  king  would  have  some  of  us  come  to  see  him.  Capt.  HtandUh  nnti 
Isaac  Mderton  went  venterously,  who  were  welcomed  of  him  uflter  thi«ir  timn« 
ner.  He  gave  them  three  or  four  ground  nuts  and  some  tobacco,  Wh  cnniiot 
yet  conceive,  (they  continue,)  but  that  he  is  willing  to  have  \>emm  with  m  \  for 
they  have  seen  our  people  sometimes  alone  two  or  three  in  the  wood**  nt  work 
and  fowling,  when  as  they  offered  them  no  harm,  as  they  might  (iHMily  linv 
done ;  and  especially  because  he  hath  a  potent  adversary,  the  NurrohignnNitf  <,f 
that  are  at  war  with  him,  against  whom  he  thinks  we  muy  be  sornu  wtntngtli  to 
him  ;  for  our  pieces  are  terrible  unto  them.  This  rnornmg  they  stuycd  till  JO 
or  11  of  the  clock;  and  our  governor  bid  them  send  the  king's  kettle,  and  dlhtd 
it  with  peas,  which  pleased  them  well ;  and  so  they  went  their  yfay,^  Thus 
ended  the  first  visit  oi  Massasori  to  the  piljgrims.  We  should  here  note  tlmt  lie 
ever  afler  treated  the  English  with  kindness,  and  tiie  fieaee  now  (MtnclttdfMl 
was  undisturbed  for  nearly  40  years.  Not  that  any  writing  or  nrti('-l($8  of  n 
treaty,  of  which  he  never  had  any  adequate  idea,  was  the  cause  of  hi*  /Vi@ndl]r 
behavior,  but  it  was  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart. 

The  pilgrims  report,  that  at  this  time  he  was  at  war  with  the  Nttrr(igitnM($t#. 
But  if  this  were  the  case,  it  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  noiho  vinall 
skirmishing. 

Meanwhile  SquarUo  and  Samoset  remained  with  the  English,  instrueting  tUmn 
how  to  live  in  their  country ;  equal  in  all  respects  to  Robimon  CrutQpt  nun 
tyiday,  and  had  De  Foe  lived  in  that  age  he  might  have  mode  iw  good  li  nfory 
from  their  history  as  he  did  from  that  of  Alexander  Selkirk. — ^^Si/uatUu  WPiif  to 
fish  [a  day  or  two  afier  Massasoit  lefl]  for  eels.  At  night  he  cunio  Uonw  with 
as  many  as  he  could  lift  in  one  hand,  which  our  people  were  gjtul  of.  Tlif^v 
were  fat  and  sweet.  He  trod  them  out  with  his  feet,  and  so  caught  th«ft(  with 
his  hands,  without  any  other  instrument." 

It  drinking  tobacco.  Hist.  Ptim.  34.  This  we  infer  was  wiihin  Ihe  recoltectiuo  of  i\w  flU' 
ihor. 

The  iiolioii  that  tobacco  is  so  culled  from  (he  island  Tobago,  is  erroneously  enterlfiiliod  t»y 
many.  When  Sir  Francis  Drake  discovered  the  country  to  the  north  of  CaMnimn.  ill  (671/, 
the  writer  of  the  account  of  his  voyage  says,  the  Indians  presented  the  adnilrni  wild  «  tiiiiili 
basket  made  of  rushes,  filled  with  an  herb  they  railed  tabuh.  From  unolliBf  j)iis»(ij((f  it 
appears,  that  the  Indians  of  that  re"-ion,  like  those  of  New  Enstlaii  J,  had  bags  in  wliicd  U)\>\wi<tt 
was  carried.    liumetj's  Voyages,  f.  Jl-l— 7. 

*  And.  with  this  fact  before  him,  the  author  of  ''  Tales  of  the  Indian*  "  sayii,  the  Umiy  Wtt» 
made  with  deliberation  and  cheerfulness  on  Ihe  part  of  Massasoill 

tFew  Indian  names  have  been  spelt  more  ways  tiian  this.  From  the  nature  of  llie  hliliftlt 
language,  it  is  evident  thai  no  r  should  be  used  in  it.  Nahigonsik  and  Naiilia^HMsick,  It, 
Williams. — Ncchegansitt,  Gnokin. — Nantyggaiisiks,  Callewler. — Nanohiggenset,  WJnalim'n 
Good  News  from  N.  Eng. — Nanhyganset,"  JwJg-*  Johnson's  Life  of  Gen.  Grei>ne.=»T\W*ti  nre 
but  few  of  the  permutations  without  iher,  and  those  with  it  are  still  more  nnnieroiu. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  is  still  uncertain.  Madam  Knight,  in  her  Jonrniil,  ti  (lltd  2.1, 
says,  at  a  place  where  she  happened  to  put  up  for  a  night  in  that  country,  she  huortl^oilltt  of 
the  "  town  toners  "  disputing  about  Ihe  i  rigin  of  Ihe  word  Narraganset  _  "  One  snid  il  HHij  to 
named  by  Indians,  because  there  grew  a  brier  there  of  a  prodigious  height  and  bijfMWM,  who 
quotcfl  an  Indian  of  so  barbarous  a  name  for  his  author  that  she  could  not  write  it,'"  \iMhft 
said  it  meant  a  celebrated  spring,  which  was  very  cold  in  summer,  and  "  as  tiot  m  eould  l>« 
imagined  in  the  winter." 
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This  Squanio  became  afterwards  an  important  personago  in  Indian  politim, 
and  some  of  his  mancBuvroa  remind  us  of  some  managing  politicians  of  our 
own  times.  In  1©J2,  he  forfeited  liis  life  by  plotting  to  destroy  that  of  Matta- 
toil,  as  will  be  found  related  in  the  life  of  Hohomok.  On  that  occasion,  Ma»»iiitfAl 
went  himself  to  Plimoutli,  "  beins  much  offended  and  enraged  against  Tiiijnnn- 
tum ; "  but  the  governor  succeeded  in  allaying  his  wrath  for  that  time.  S<ion 
after,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  entreat  the  governor  to  consent  to  his  b«!ing  put  to 
death  ;  the  governor  sold  he  deserved  death,  but  as  he  know  not  how  to  gfJt 
along  without  him  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  he  would  spare  him. 

Determined  in  his  purpose,  MasaasoU  soon  sent  the  same  mr>ssenger  again, 
accompanied  by  many  otners,  who  offered  many  l)eavcr  skins  that  TnKiimnlum 
might  be  given  up  to  them.  They  demanded  him  in  the  name  of  MitHiKwnL 
as  being  one  of  his  subjects,  whom,  (siiys  Winalow,)  by  our  first  articles  of 
peace,  we  could  not  retain.  But  out  of  resjiect  to  the  English,  thov  would  not 
seize  him  without  their  consent.  Masaasoit  had  sent  his  own  knife  to  bo  used 
in  cutting  off  his  head  and  hands,  which  were  to  be  brought  to  him. 

Meantime  Smianio  came  and  delivered  himself  up  to  the  governor,  charging 
Hohomok  with  his  overthrow,  and  telling  him  to  deliver  him  or  not  to  the  mes- 
sengers  of  MaasasoU,  as  ho  thought  fit.  It  seems  from  the  narrative  tlint,  as 
the  governor  was  al)out  to  do  it,  tliey.  grew  impatient  at  the  delay,  utid  wr-nt 
off  in  a  rage.  The  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  a  boat  in  tho 
harbor,  which  the  governor  pretended  might  be  that  of  an  enemy,  as  there  had 
l)een  n  rumor  that  the  Frencli  ha«'.  ii:'!ditated  breaking  up  the  settlement  of  tho 
English  in  this  region.  This,  however,  was  doubtless  only  a  pretence,  and 
employed  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  his  unwelcome  visitors.  Hence  that 
Mnaaaaoit  should  for  some  time  after  "seem  to  frown"  on  the  Englisli,  as  they 
complain,  is  certainly  no  wonder. 

The  next  summer,  in  June  or  July,  Mnaaaaoit  was  visited  by  several  of  tlio 
English,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Edward  ff^nsloto,  Mr.  Stephen  Hopkina,  and 
Sqiuinto  as  their  interpreter.  Their  object  was  to  find  out  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  case  they  should  have  to  call  upon  him  for  assistance  ;  to  keep  goo<l 
the  friendly  correspondence  commenced  at  Plimouth  ;  and  especially  to  causo 
him  to  prevent  his  men  from  hanging  about  them,  and  livmg  upon  them, 
which  was  then  considered  very  buniensome,  as  they  had  begun  to  grow  short 
of  provisions.  That  their  visit  might  be  acceptable,  they  took  along,  for  a 
present,  a  trooper's  red  coat,  with  some  lace  upon  it,  and  a  copp<!r  chain ;  with 
these  Maaaaaoit  was  exceedingly  well  pleased.  Tho  chain,  they  tohl  him,  ho 
must  send  jis  a  signal,  when  any  of  his  men  wished  to  visit  them,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  imposed  upon  oy  strangers. 

When  the  English  arrived  at  Pokaiiokct,  Maaaaaoit  was  absent,  but  wm 
immediately  sent  for.  Being  informed  that  he  was  coming,  the  English  begun 
to  prepare  to  shoot  off  their  guns ;  this  so  frightened  the  M'omon  and  children, 
that  they  ran  away,  and  would-  not  return  <mtil  the  interpreter  assured  them 
that  they  need  not  fear ;  and  when  Maaaaaoit  arrived,  they  saluted  him  by  » 
discharge,  at  which  he  was  verj-  much  elated  ;  and  "who,  after  their  manrxT, 
(says  one  of  the  company,)  kindly  welcomed  us,  and  took  us  into  his  house, 
and  set  us  down  by  him,  >7here,  having  delivered  our  message  and  priwi'UtK, 
and  having  put  the  coat  on  his  back,  and  the  chain  about  his  neck,  he  wus  not 
a  little  proud  to  behold  himself,  and  his  men  also,  to  see  their  king  so  bravely 
attired.  *  A  new  treaty  was  now  held  with  him,  and  he  very  good-naturedly 
assented  to  all  that  was  desired.  He  then  made  a  speech  to  his  men,  many  of 
them  being  assembled  to  see  the  English,  which,  as  near  as  they  could  learn  ils 
iiieaning,  ac<iuaintcd  tUem  with  what  couree  they  might  pursue  in  nigard  to 
the  English.  Among  other  things,  he  said,  "  Am  I  not  Maaaaaoit,  commnnder 
of  the  country  about  i«?  la  not  auch  and  auch  placea  inine,  and  the  people  of 
them  ?  They  ahatt  take  their  skina  to  the  Engliah.  This  his  people  applaiideil. 
In  his  speech,  "he  named  at  least  thirty  places,"  over  which  he  had  control, 
"This  being  ended,  he  lighted  tobacco  for  us,  and  fell  to  discoursing  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  king's  majesty,  marvelling  that  he  should  live  without  a  wife" 
He  seems  to  have  been  embittered  against  the  French,  and  wished  "  us  not  to 
Buffer  them  to  come  to  Narragnnset,  for  it  was  King  Jamea'a  countr} .  and  lie 

*  Mourt's  Relalion,  iu  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
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was  King  Jamea'a  man."  lie  had  no  victuals  at  this  time  to  rive  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  night  coming  on,  they  retiiwd  to  rest  siippcrless.  He  hod  but  one 
bed,  if  so  it  might  be  called,  "  beinff  only  planks  laid  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
and  a  thin  tnat  upon  them."  *  "  He  laid  us  on  the  bed  with  himself  and  his 
wife,  they  at  the  one  end,  and  we  at  the  other.  Two  more  of  his  men,  for 
want  of  room,  pressed  by  and  upon  us ;  so  that  wo  were  worse  weary  of  our 
lodging  tlion  ot  our  journey." 

"  The  next  day,  many  of  their  sachims  or  petty  governors  came  to  see  us, 
and  many  of  their  men  also.  There  they  went  to  their  manner  of  games  for 
skins  and  knives."  It  is  amusing  to  learn  that  the  English  tried  to  get  n 
chance  in  this  gambling  affair.  They  say,  "There  we  challenged  them  to 
shoot  with  them  for  skins,"  but  they  wore  too  cunning  for  thenj,  "  only  they 
desired  to  see  one  of  us  shoot  at  a  mark  ;  who  shooting  with  hail  shot,  they 
wondered  to  see  the  mark  so  ftill  of  holes." 

The  next  day,  about  one  o'clock,  Maasaaoit  brought  two  large  fishen  and 
boiled  them  ;  but  the  pilgrims  still  thought  their  chance  for  refreshment  very 
small,  as  "there  were  at  least  forty  looking  for  a  share  in  them;"  but  scanty  as 
it  was,  it  came  very  timely,  as  they  had  fusted  two  nights  and  a  day.  The 
English  now  left  him,  at  which  he  was  very  sorrowfid. 

"  Very  importunate  he  was  (soys  our  author)  to  hove  us  stoy  with  them 
longer.  But  we  desired  to  keep  the  sabbath  at  home,  and  fearetl  wo  should 
cither  be  light-headed  for  want  of  sleep  ;  for  what  with  bad  lodging,  the  sav- 
oges'  barbarous  singina,  (for  they  used  to  sing  themselves  asleep,^  lice  and  fleas 
within  doors,  and  musketoes  without,  we  comd  hardly  sleep  all  tne  time  of  our 
being  there ;  we  much  fearing,  that  if  we  should  stay  any  longer,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  recover  home  for  want  of  strength.  So  that,  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, before  sunrising,  we  took  our  leave,  and  departed,  Masaasoyt  being  botli 
grieved  and  ashamed,  that  ho  could  no  better  entertain  us.  And  retaining 
TiaquarUvm  to  send  from  place  to  place  to  procurer  truck  for  us,  and  appointing 
anotlier,  called  Tokamahamon,  in  hia  place,  whom  we  had  found  faithful  before 
and  after  upon  all  occasions." 

This  faithftil  servant,  Tokamahamon,  was  in  the  famous  "voyage  to  the 
kingdom  of  Nauset,"  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  courage  in  the  expedition 
ogamst  Cnunbitant. 

In  1623,  MasaasoU  sent  to  his  friends  in  Plimouth  to  inform  them  that  he 
was  very  dangerously  sick.  Desiring  to  render  him  aid  if  possible,  the  gov- 
ernor despatched  Mr.  JVinalote  again,  with  some  medicines  and  cordials,  and 
Hobbomok  as  interpreter ;  "  having  one  Master  John  Hamden,  a  gentleman  of 
liOndon,  who  then  wintered  with  us,  and  desired  much  to  see  the  country,  for 
my  consort"!  In  their  way  they  found  many  of  his  subjects  were  gone  to 
Pokanoket,  it  being  their  custom  for  all  friends  to  attend  on  Ruch  occasions. 
"  When  we  came  thither  (says  Mr.  fVimloio)  we  found  the  house  so  full  of 
men,  as  we  could  scarce  get  in,  though  they  used  their  best  diligence  to  make 
way  for  us.  There  were  they  in  the  midst  of  their  charms  for  him,  making 
such  a  hellish  noise,  as  it  distempered  us  that  were  well,  and,  therefore,  unlike 
to  ease  him  that  was  sick.  About  him  were  six  or  eight  women,  who  chafed 
his  arms,  legs  and  thighs,  to  keep  heat  in  him.  When  they  had  made  an  end 
of  their  charming,  one  told  him  that  his  friends,  the  English,  were  come  to  see 
him.  Having  understanding  left,  but  his  sight  was  wholly  gone,  he  asked,  who 
toaa  come.    Ttiey  told  him  Winanow,  (for  they  cannot  pronounce  the  letter  I, 

*  La  Salle  says  (  Expedition  in  America,  p.  II.)  of  the  Indians'  beds  in  general,  that  "  thoy 
arc  made  up  with  some  pieces  of  wood,  upon  which  they  lay  skins  full  of  wool  or  straw,  but, 
for  ihoir  coverin?,  they  use  the  finest  sort  of  skins,  or  else  mats  finely  wrought." 

\  Wiiislmo's  Kttlatton.  The  Mr.  Hamden  mentioned,  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the 
celebrated  John  Hamden,  famous  in  the  time  of  Charles  L,  and  who  died  of  a  wound  received 
in  an  attempt  to  intercept  Prince  Rupert,  near  Oxford,  while  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
parliament.    See  Rapin's  England,  ii.  477^  and  Kennel,  iii.  137. 

It  would  be  highly  gratifying,  could  the  certainty  of  this  matter  be  known  ;  but,  as  yet,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  all  is  mere  speculation.  Nevertheless,  we  arc  pleased  to  meet  with 
the  names  of  such  valued  martyrs  of  liberty  upon  any  page,  and  even  though  they  should 
sometimes  seem  rather  mal  apropos  to  the  case  in  hand.  We  cannot  learn  that  any  of 
Hamden's  biographers  have  discovered  that  he  visited  America.  Still  there  is  a  presumptior 
that  be  wa»  „  .^^  villiijfe  Hamfdn,  Hat,  with  dauntless  breast, 

The  little  tyrant  of  bin  fields  withstood."— Gbat'i  Elsot 
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b«t  onVinnrily  n  in  Uio  plaoo  tlicrcof.J*  Ho  doti'ired  to  pponk  with  me.  Wlicn 
I  cuiiin  to  liim,  and  they  told  him  ot  it,  be  put  forth  his  hand  to  me,  whi«;h  I 
took.  Then  ho  snid  twico,  tliongh  vory  inwardly.  Keen  /Fijwnoio?  which  \»  to 
Bay,  .4r<  thou  fVinslmo^  I  anawcnHl,  ^IJu,  that  in,  Yea.  TIkui  ho  donhled 
thts(!  words :  Mntta  neen  tvonckanet  namen,  fVinmow ! — tliat  is  to  say,  O  Wint- 
loie,  I  shall  never  tee  thee  again!"  But  contrary  to  his  own  expectations,  ao 
wt'll  lis  nil  his  friends,  by  the  kind  OACitions  of  Mr.  fVinaluio,  ho  in  a  short  timo 
entirely  recovered.  This  \mng  n  passage  of  grout  interest  in  the  life  of  the  grout 
MasfttMoii,  wo  will  hero  go  more  into  detail  concerning  it.  When  he  hud  hecomn 
uhle  to  speak,  ho  desired  Mr.  IVinslow  to  pn>vide  liirn  a  broth  from  some  kind 
of  fowl :  "  so  (says  he)  1  took  a  man  with  me,  and  made  a  shot  at  a  couple  of 
ducks,  some  sixscoro  paces  off,  and  killed  one,  at  which  ho  wondered :  mi  wo 
returned  forthwith,  and  dressed  it,  making  more  broth  therewith,  which  ho 
nuich  desired ;  never  «lid  I  see  a  man  so  low  brought,  recover  in  that  mi-iwiiro 
in  HO  short  a  time.  The  fowl  being  extraordinary  flit,  I  told  Hobbamock  I  must 
take  off  the  top  thereof,  saying  it  would  make  lii  n  very  sick  again  if  he  did  out 
it ;  tills  he  acquainted  Maasassmoat  therewith,  wtio  would  not  be  persuwled  to 
it,  though  I  pressed  it  very  much,  showing  the  strength  thereof,  and  the  wrnk- 
noss  of  his  stomach,  which  could  not  {lossibly  bear  it.  Notwitlistuiiding,  Im 
made  a  gross  meal  of  it,  and  ate  as  much  as  would  well  have  satisfied  a  muii  in 
health."  As  fVinaloto  had  said,  it  made  him  very  sick,  and  he  vomited  with 
such  violence  that  it  made  tho  blood  stream  from  his  nose.  This  bleeding 
caused  them  gi'cat  alarm,  as  it  continued  for  four  hours.  When  his  nose  ceased 
bleeding,  he  fell  osleep,  and  did  not  awako  for  6  or  8  hours  more.  After  ho 
awoke, Mr.  fVinaloto  woshcd  his  face  "and  supplied  his  heard  and  nose  with  a 
liniicn  cloth,"  when  taking  a  quantity  of  water  into  his  nose,  by  fiercely  eject- 
ing it,  the  blood  began  again  to  flow,  and  again  his  attendants  thought  he  could 
not  recover,  but,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  it  soon  stopped,  aiid  he  gained 
strength  rapidly. 

For  this  attention  of  the  English  ho  was  very  grateful,  and  always  iM-lieved 
that  his  preservation  at  this  time  was  owing  to  trie  benefit  he  received  from 
Mr.  Winalmo.  In  his  way  on  his  visit  to  Masaaaoit^  Mr.  Winaloio  broke  a  bottlo 
containing  some  preparation,  and,  deeming  it  necessary  to  the  saclieiii's  recov- 
ery, wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth  for  another,  and  some  chickens } 
in  which  he  gave  him  an  account  of  his  success  thus  far.  The  intention  was 
no  sooner  made  known  to  Masaaaoit,  than  one  of  his  men  was  sent  uff,  at  two 
o'clock  at  night,  for  Plimouth,  who  returned  again  with  astonishing  quickness. 
The  chickens  being  alive,  Maaanaoit  v  is  so  pleased  with  them,  and,  being 
better,  would  not  sutTer  them  to  be  killed,  and  Ke|)t  them  with  the  idea  of  rais- 
ing more.  While  at  Maaaasoifa  residence,  and  iust  as  they  were  uiioiit  to 
depart,  the  sachem  told  Hobonwk  of  a  plot  laid  by  some  of  his  suliordinato 
chiefs  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  ofT  the  two  English  plantations,  which  hn 
charged  him  to  acquaint  the  English  with,  which  he  did.  Maaaaaoit  stated 
that  he  had  been  urged  to  join  in  it,  or  give  his  consent  thereunto,  but  had 
always  refused,  and  used  his  endeavora  to  prevent  it.  The  particulars  of  tho 
evils  which  that  plot  brought  upon  its  authors  will  be  found  in  the  history  of 
ff^tuwamet. 

At  this  time  the  English  became  more  sensible  of  the  real  virtues  of  Maaaa- 
aoit than  ever  before.  His  great  Uaixiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  peopli)  waa 
manifested  by  his  desiring  Mr.  fVinaloto,  or,  as  ffinsloxo  liimself  expresses  it, 
"He  caused  me  to  go  from  one  to  another,  [in  his  village,]  requesting  me  to 
wash  their  mouths  also,  [many  of  his  people  ticing  sick  at  that  time,]  and  give 
to  each  of  tliem  some  of  the  same  I  gave  him,  saying  they  were  good  fiilk  " 

*  Every  people,  and  consequently  every  language,  have  their  pocaliarlties.  Baron  A«'(on- 
tan,  Mevu)ires  de  la  Avterique,  ii.  236,  "HXI,  says,  "  Je  dirai  de  la  lan<;iif  des  Hurorm  ft  det 
Iroquois  une  chose  asset  nineiise,  qui  est  qu'il  ne  s'y  trmire  point  de  lettres  laifiale.s ;  c'ett  a  dire, 
de.  1),  f,  m,  p.  Cependant,  cettt  lanjpte  des  Hurons  paroft  Stre  fort  htlle  et  de  nn  fori  tout  a 
fait  bean ;  quM  qu'Us  ne  ferment  jamais  leuri  levres  en  parlant."  And  "J'ui  pats^  qualrejour$ 
h  vouloir  faire  prononcer  d  dei  tiiirons  les  lettres  labiales,  viaitje  n'ai  pft  y  r^Ossir,  et  je  croig 
qu'en  dix  ant  ill  ne  pourrout  dire  ces  mots,  bon,  Ru.  Monsieur,  Ponirnarlrain  ;  car  an  lieu  de 
aire  bon,  Us  diroient  ouon,  an  lieu  de  li)s,  i7«  nrononceroient  rils ;  au  lieu  de  monsieur,  caouii- 
sicur,  au  lieu  de  Pontchartraiii,  Couchartrajn."  Hence  it  seems  their  languages  are  analo 
goui. 
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An  arrnnnt  of  hiH  character  Hit  given  by  Hobomok  will  bo  found  in  the  life  of 
thut  chief  or  ponirne. 

"  Muny  whi!Ht  wo  were  there  (myn  Wirulow)  camo  to  Bce  him ;  some,  by 
their  report,  from  n  place  not  Ichb  than  100  miles  frotn  thence." 

In  Kiifi,  u  Hliort  wiir  wait  carried  on  between  Ma$saaoxt  and  Canontctu,  the 
wicbein  of  the  NamivanHetH,  hut  the  Endish  interforinff  with  a  force  under 
the  Hpirited  Ca|iiain  Standiah,  ended  it  with  very  little  bloodshed.  MaasaaoU 
expected  a  mrioiiH  coiitiHt;  and,  us  uriiuI  on  Hucn  occaflions,  changed  his  name, 
and  woH  ever  uller  iinown  by  the  name  of  Owaamequin,  or  Ou«amefuin.  Our 
hiHtorienl  records  furnish  no  particulara  of  his  war  with  the  Narraganscts,  Air 
tlier  than  we  have  stated. 

Wo  may  infer  fi-om  a  letter  written  by  Roger  WiUiama,  thot  some  of 
I'limoiith  iiihtigated  Maasaaoil,  or  Ouaamecimn,  os  wo  should  now  call  him,  to 
lay  ehiiiii  to  l'rovi<lence,  whicli  gave  that  good  man  some  trouble,  liecauso,  in 
that  case,  his  lands  were  considered  oa  bckmging  to  I'limouth,  in  whose  juris- 
diction he  was  not  Btiifentd  to  reside ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  bought  and  paid 
for  all  he  possessed,  of  the  Narragnnset  sachems.  It  was  in  1({35  that  Mr. 
tViUiaim  fled  to  that  country,  to  avoid  being  seized  and  sent  to  England.  Ho 
found  thut  Canonicua  and  Aliantunnomoh  were  at  bitter  enmity  with  Ouaame- 
(luin,  but  by  his  great  exeitions  ho  restored  iieace,  without  which  he  couhl  not 
have  Ix-en  secure,  in  a  border  of  the  dominion  of  either.  Ouaamequin  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  JVilliama,  whom  he  had  often  seen  during  his  two 

f 'ears'  residence  at  I'limouth,  and  was  a  g;reat  friend  to  him,  and  therefore  he 
isteiied  readily  to  his  benevolent  instructions ;  giving  up  the  land  in  dispute 
between  himself  and  the  Narraganset  sachems,  which  was  the  island  now 
called  Rhode  Island,  Prudence  Island,  and  [lerhaps  some  others,  together  with 
Providence.  "And  (says  Mr.  WUliama)  I  never  denied  him,  nor  .Weonh'nom?/, 
whatever  they  desired  of  me."  Henco  their  love  and  attachment  for  him,  for 
this  is  their  own  mode  of  living. 

It  appears  that,  before  Miantunnomoh^a  reverses  of  fortune,  he  had,  by  some 
means  or  other,  got  poRsession  of  some  of  the  dominions  of  Ouaameqxiin. 
For  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonics,  in  the 
autumn  of  1G43,  they  oi-der,  "That  Plymouth  lalwr  by  all  due  means  to  restore 
Woosatnequin  to  his  full  liberties,  in  respect  of  any  encroachments  by  the 
Naiiohiggansetts,  or  any  otlier  natives ;  that  so  the  properties  of  the  Indiana 
may  be  jireserved  to  themselves,  and  that  no  one  sagamore  encroach  upon  the 
rest  as  of  lute  :  ami  that  Wooaamequin  be  reduced  to  those  former  terms  and 
agreements  between  Plymouth  and  him."  * 

Uiidfir  date  1()38,  Gov.  fVinthrop  says,  "  Oioaamekin,  the  sachem  of  Acoome- 
rrieck,  on  this  side  Cormecticut,  ciune  to  [him]  the  governor,  and  brought  a 

Iircseiit  of  18  skins  of  beaver  from  himself  and  the  sachems  of  Mohegon 
»eyoiid  Connecticut  and  Pukoiiiuckett"  They  having  heard  that  the  English 
were  about  to  make  war  upon  them  was  the  cause  of  their  sending  this 
present.  TIk;  governor  accepted  it,  and  told  Ouaamequin,  that  if  they  had  not 
wronged  the  English,  nor  assisted  tlieir  enemies,  they  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
and,  giving  him  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  dismissed  him  well 
sutistied.f 

In  l(i49,  Ousamcquin  sold  to  MUea  Standiah,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Diixbury,  "  a  tract  of  land  usually  called  Savghhuket,^'  seven  miles  square. 
'I'liis  was  Uridgcwater.     It  hod  been  before  granteil  to  them,  only,  however,  in 

[inuimptioii.    They  agreed  to  pay  Ouaamequin  seven  coats,  of  a  yard  and  a 
lulf  each,  nine  hutchets,  eight  hoes,  twenty  knives,  four  moose  skins,  and  ten 
and  u  half  yanla  of  cotton  cloth. 

Hy  a  deed  bearing  date  9th  March,  1G53,  Ouaemaquin  and  his  son  Wamaitto, 
[  fVamauita,]  afterwards  (Called  Mexander,  sold  to  tbb  English  of  Plimouth  "  all 
those  scverall  parcells  of  land  lyeing  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  Sinkunke, 
alios  Rehoboth,  bounded  by  a  little  brooke  of  water  called  Moskituash  westerly, 
and  soe  runing  by  a  dead  swamp  eastward,  and  soe  by  marked  trees  as  Ouaa- 
mf.quin  and  Wamaitto  directed,  unto  the  great  riuer,  and  all  the  meadow  about 


*  Ilecords  of  the  U.  Colonics. 
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the  aides  of  both,  and  about  the  neck  called  Cbachacust,  also  Papasquash  neck, 
abo  the  meadow  from  the  bay  to  Keecomewett,"  &c.  For  this  the  considera- 
tion was  <*  £35  sterling." 

By  a  writing  bearing  date  **  this  twenty-one  of  September,  1657,"  Ousame- 
qum  sa^s,  **  I  V$aamtmun  do  by  these  presents  ratify  and  allow  the  sale  of  a 
certain  island  called  Chesewanocke,  or  Hoge  Island,  which  my  son  Wanmita 
sold  to  Bichard  Smifh,  of  Portsmouth  in  R.  1.,  with  my  consent,  which  deed 
of  safe  or  bargain  made  the  7th  of  February  in  the  year  1653, 1  do  ratify,  owu 
and  confirm." 

In  1656,  BiMtT  ffWiams  says  that  Outamequin,  by  one  of  his  sachems, 
«  was  at  daily  feud  with  Pumham  about  the  title  and  lordship  of  Warwick ;  " 
and  that  hostility  was  daily  expected.  But  we  are  not  informed  that  any  thing 
serious  took  place. 

This  is  the  year  in  which  it  has  been  generaHy  supposed  that  Ouaamequin 
died,  but  it  is  an  error  of  HvtchinaatCs  transplanting  from  Mr.  Hubbard^s  work 
into  his  own.  That  an  error  should  flourish  in  so  good  a  soil  as  that  of  the 
"History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  is  no  wonder;  but  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  "accurate  Hutchinson  "  should  set  down  that  date,  from  that 
passage  of  the  Indian  Wars,  which  was  evidently  made  without  reflection. 
It  being  at  that  time  thought  a  circumstance  of  no  consequence. 

That  the  sachem  of  Pokanoket  should  be  scarcely  known  to  our  records 
between  1657  and  1661,  a  space  of  only  about  three  years,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  not  very  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  he  was  entirely  subservient  to  the 
English,  and  nearly  or  quite  all  of  his  lands  being  before  disposed  of,  or  given 
up  to  them.  This,  therefore,  is  a  plain  reason  why  we  do  not  meet  with  his 
name  to  deeds  and  other  instruments.  And,  besides  this  consideration,  another 
sachem  was  known  to  be  associated  with  him  at  the  former  period,  who  seems 
to  have  acted  as  Ousamtquin's  representative. 

He  was  alive  in  1661,  and  as  late  in  that  year  as  September.*  Several 
months  previous  to  this,  Ondco,  with  about  seventy  men,  fell  upon  a  defence- 
lem  town  within  the  dominions  of  Outamequin,  killing  three  persons,  and  car- 

Sing  away  six  others  captive.  He  complained  to  the  General  Court  of 
assachusetts,  which  interfered  in  his  behalf,  and  the  matter  was  soon 
settled,  t 

From  the  "Relation"  of  Dr.  /.  Mather,  it  is  clear  that  he  lived  until  166Si. 
His  words  are,  ".^leramfer  being  dead,  [having  died  in  1663,]  his  brother  PAt/ip, 
of  late  cursed  memory,  rose  up  in  his  stetu,  and  he  was  no  sooner  styled 
sachem,  but  immediately,  in  the  year  1662,  tliere  were  vehement  suspicions  of 
his  blooidy  treachery  against  the  English."  X 

Hence,  as  we  do  not  hear  of  Alexander  as  sachem  until  1662,  which  is  also 
the  year  of  his  death,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  could  not  have  been  long  iu 
oflice  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  nor  could  he  have  been  styled  "chief  sachem" 
until  after  the  death  of  his  fkther. 

Whether  Ma$$aioit  had  more  than  two  sons,  is  not  certain,  although  it  is 
conlidently  believed  that  he  had.  It  is  probable  that  his  family  was  large.  A 
company  of  soldiers  from  Bridgewater,  in  a  skirmish  with  Philip,  took  his 
sister,  and  killed  a  brother  of  O^amequin,  whose  name  was  Unhmpoen,  §  or 
Akkompoin.  ||  That  he  had  another  orother,  called  ^yadequina,  nas  bet  n 
mentioned. 

Gov.  Winihrop  gives  the  following  anecdote  of  Ousamtquin.  As  Mr.  Ed- 
ward fVinslow  was  returning  from  a  trading  voyage  southward,  having  left  his 
vessel,  he  traveled  home  by  land,  and  in  the  way  stopped  with  his  old  friend 
MoBsaaoit,  who  agreed  to  accompany  him  the  rest  of  the  way.  In  the  mean 
time,  Ouaanuquin  sent  one  of  his  men  forward  to  Plimouth,  to  surprise  the 
people  with  the  news  of  Mr.  fVinaloto's  death.  By  his  manner  of  relating  it, 
and  the  particuku*  circumstances  attending,  no  one  doubted  of  its  truth,  and 
every  one  was  grieved  and  mourned  exceedingly  at  their  great  loss.    But 

*  Some  recordi  which  Mr.  Daggett  coiMulled  in  preparinjf  his  HUtoryot  AtUeborougfa,  led 
him  lo  conclude  that  Matsaioit  died  previoui  to  Jane,  1660. 

t  Origpnal  nutnuseript  documenu.  The  particulan  of  these  matters  will  be  given  at  larg^ 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  life  of  Une<u. 

t  Relation,  72.  (  /.  Mather,  44.  |  Chirth,  38,  edit.  4lo. 
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presently  they  wern  nil  much  NurprlMd  at  meing  him  coming  in  company 
with  (huamequin.  When  it  wnii  known  among  the  people  that  the  sachem 
bad  sent  this  news  to  them,  thoy  dnmanded  why  he  should  thus  deceive  them. 
He  replied  that  it  was  to  make  him  the  more  welcome  when  he  did  return, 
and  that  this  was  a  euirtoni  of  hii  people. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  eaptaint  within  the  dominions  of  MtuatuoUyras 
Caunbitant,*  whose  residence  wa«  at  a  place  called  Mettapoitet,  in  the 
present  town  of  Swanaey.  Hll  character  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
famous  MeUuomti,  The  English  were  always  viewed  by  him  as  intruders 
and  enemies  of  his  race,  ana  there  is  little  doubt  but  he  intended  to  wrest 
the  country  out  of  their  hondi  on  the  ilrst  opportunity. 

In  August,  1631,  CaunUkmi  yvKn  luppoHed  to  be  in  the  intereut  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  and  plotting  with  them  to  overthrow  Mouaasott ;  and,  being  at 
Namasket  seeking,  sav  the  Pilgrlmi,  "  to  draw  the  hearts  of  Masaaaoyfs  sub- 
jects from  him ;  speaKlng  also  disdainAllly  qf  us,  storming  at  the  peace  be- 
tween Nauset,  Cumnioquid  and  ni«,  and  at  Tiammntum,  the  worker  of,  it : 
also  at  Tokamahimon,  and  one  Hohomok^  (two  Indians  or  Lemes,  one  of 
which  he  would  treachnrniiNly  have  murdered  a  little  before,  being  a  special 
ond  trusty  man  of  MaMeuoyt%)  Tokanu^mon  went  to  him,  but  the  other 
two  would  not  (  yet  put  their  lives  in  their  hands,  privately  went  to  see  if 
they  could  hear  of  their  king,  and,  lodging  at  Namaschet,  were  dicovercd  to 
CotAalatU,  who  set  a  guard  to  beset  the  house,  and  took  Tiaquantunif  (for  he 
had  said,  if  he  were  dead,  the  English  had  lost  their  tongue.)  Hobbamok  see- 
ing that  TSaquarUum  was  taken,  and  Covhatant  held  [holding]  a  knife  at  his 
breast,  being  a  strong  and  stout  ntnni  brake  iVom  them,  and  come  to  New  Pli- 
moutli,  ftill  of  fear  ana  sorrow  ibr  Tuquantum,  whom  he  thought  to  be  slain." 

Upon  this  the  Plimouth  people  sent  an  expedition,  under  StatuKah,  of  J4 
men,f  <*  and  Hobbamok  ibr  tlieir  guide,  to  revenge  the  supposed  death  of 
Tiaqtuintutn  on  Covbatant  our  bitter  enemy,  and  to  retain  A'epeq/',  another 
sachem,  or  governor,  who  WM  of  this  eonraderacy,  till  we  heard  what  was 
become  of  our  A-iend  MuHUt^** 

After  much  toil,  the  little  army  arrived  near  the  place  they  expected  to  find 
CautMtant,  **  Before  we  came  to  the  town  (says  the  narrator)  we  sat  down 
and  eat  such  as  our  knapsacks  nflbrded  $  that  being  done,  we  threw  them 
aside,  and  all  such  things  as  might  hinder  us,  and  so  went  on  and  beset  the 
house,  according  to  our  last  resolution.  Those  that  entered,  demanded  if 
Coubatant  were  not  there  t  but  fbar  had  bereft  the  savages  of  speech.  We 
charged  them  not  to  stir,  ibr  If  Coube^tant  were  not  there,  we  would  not  med- 
dle with  them ;  if  he  werOi  we  came  principally  for  him,  to  be  avenged  on 
him  for  the  supposed  deatn  of  JSaguanlum,  and  other  matters :  but  howso- 
ever, we  would  not  at  all  hurt  their  women  or  children.  Notwithstanding, 
some  of  them  pressed  out  at  a  private  door,  and  escaped,  but  with  some 
wounds.  At  length  perceiving  our  principal  ends,  they  told  us  Covbatatd 
was  returned  [home]  with  all  Fill  train,  and  that  TKaquantutn  was  yet  living, 
and  in  the  town ;  [then]  offiiring  some  tobacco,  [and]  other,  such  as  they 
had  to  eat." 

In  this  hurley  hurley,  (as  they  call  It,)  two  guns  were  fired  ^  at  random," 
to  tlic  great  terror  of  all  but  Squanto  and  Tolumahamonj  «  who,  though  they 
knew  not  our  end  in  coming,  yet  nssurod  them  [so  frightened]  of  our  honesty, 
[and]  that  we  would  not  hurt  tlipm.**  The  Indian  Irays,  seemg  the  squaws 
protected,  cried  out,  fAetuqiMul  A/ketuqtuu$!  that  is,  /am  a aqvmo!  Jam  a 
aquaw !  and  the  women  tried  to  screen  themselves  in  HobomoKa  presence, 
reminding  him  that  he  wns  their  (VIend. 

This  attack  upon  a  deflUict'less  house  was  made  at  midnight,  and  must 
have  been  terrible,  in  on  inconoelvnlile  degree,  to  its  inmates,  especially  the 
sound  of  the  English  guns,  which  few,  if  any  of  them,  had  ever  heard  before. 
The  relator  proceeds  :**  But  to  be  short,  we  kept  them  we  had,  and  made 
them  make  a  fire  that  wo  might  see  to  search  the  house ;  in  the  meantime, 

*  CorbitatU,  CaubalmH,  nnd  Conbtlcmt,  were  wsyi  of  writing  bis  name  also,  by  his  con 
temporaries, 
t  Ten,  says  the  Relation. 
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Hobbamoknt  on  the  top  of  the  house,  and  called  Tisqvumium  and  Tokama- 
hamon/*  They  aoon  came,  with  lotne  others  with  them,  some  armed  and 
otben  naked.  The  English  took  awav  the  bows  and  arrows  from  those  that 
were  armed,  but  promlMd  to  return  them  aa  soon  as  it  was  day,  which  they 
probably  did. 

They  kept  potsession  of  the  captured  wigwam  until  daylight,  when  they 
rp'^aaed  their  prifouen,  and  marched  into  the  town  (as  they  call  it)  of  the 
NARUukets.  Here,  it  appears,  Squanto  had  a  house,  to  which  they  went,  and 
t  jok  breakfiwt,  and  held  a  court  afterward,  from  which  they  isaued  forth  the 
ibilowuiff  decree  against  CambUant : — 

"  Thither  came  ul  whose  hearts  were  upright  towards  us,  but  all  Covba- 
tant$  fiiction  were  fled  away.  There  in  the  midst  of  them  v/e  manifested 
again  our  intendment,  assuring  them,  that,  although  CovUniant  had  now 
escaped  us,  yet  there  was  no  place  should  secure  him  and  his  i'irom  us,  if  he 
continued  his  threatening  us,  and  provoking  otliers  against  us,  who  had 
kindly  entertained  him,  and  never  intended  evil  towards  him  till  he.  now  so 
justly  deserved  it.  Moreover,  if  Maaaatoyt  did  not  return  in  safety  from  Nar- 
robigganset,  or  if  hereafter  he  should  muce  any  insurrection  against  him,  or 
offer  violence  to  THaquantum,  Hobomok,  or  any  of  MaataaujfPa  subjects,  we 
would  revenge  it  upon  bini,  to  the  overthrow  of  him  and  his.    As  for  those 

Sirho]  were  wounded,  [how  many  is  not  mentioned,]  we  wore  sorry  for  it, 
ou^  themselves  procured  it  in  not  staying  in  the  house  at  our  conmiand : 
yet,  if  they  would  return  home  with  us,  our  surgeon  should  henl  them.  At 
this  offer  one  man  and  a  woman  that  were  wounded  went  home  with  us, 
TUquavium  and  many  other  known  friends  accompanying  us,  and  offering 
oil  help  that  nnight  be  by  carriage  of  any  thing  we  bad  to  ease  us.  So  that 
by  Gtod'i  good  providence  we  safely  returned  borne  the  m<HTOW  night  after 
we  set  forth."* 

Notwithstanding  these  rough  passages,  CamAUant  became  in  appearance 
reconciled  to  the  English,  and  on  the  13th  Sept  following  (1621)  went  to 
Plimouth  and  signed  a  treaty  of  amity.  It  was  tbroogh  the  mtercession  of 
Maatatoit  that  ho  became  omin  reconciled,  but  the  English  always  doubted 
his  sincerity,  as  most  probably  they  had  reason  ta  The  treaty  or  submission 
was  in  these  words  ^— 

"  Know  all  men  Ity  these  presents,  that  we  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
do  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  the  royal  subjects  of  King  Jam*,  king  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  deiender  of  the  faith,  &c.  In  witness 
whereof,  and  as  a  testimonial  of  the  same,  we  have  subscribed  our  names,  or 
marks,  as  foUoweth  ^— 

Ohqvamehod,       Nattawahditt,       Quadaqdina, 
Cawmacome,         Cadnbataht,  Hutthoidkh, 

Obbatinmca,         Chikkatabak,         Apanhow." 

Of  some  of  these  sachems  nothing  is  known  beyond  this  transaction,  and 
of  others  very  little. 

Othalinva  is  supposed  to  have  been  sachem  of  Sbawmut,  where  Boston 
now  stands. 

Cawnaeome  and  Apannow  may  bo  the  same  before  spoken  of  as  Coneeonam 
and  Epamtw.  though  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  .^nnow  means  Jlsfnmd  of 
Nousetf  iA/oftoumun/  we  shall  again  meet  with,  under  the  name  Naxhomum. 
Cbneeonom  was  sachem  of  JMxnoffwl,  on  Cape  Cod. 

When,  in  the  wiiiUir  of  10!23,  the  Enfflish  traversed  the  country  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  for  com,  they  visited  him  among  other  chiefs ;  who,  they 
say,  "  it  seemed  was  of  good  respect,  and  authority,  amongst  the  Indians. 
For  whilst  tlie  ffovomor  was  there,  within  night,  in  bitter  cold  weather,  came 
two  men  from  Manamoyck,  before  spoken  o^  and  having  set  aside  their  bows 

*  From  Mourt.  ul  lupra,  and  ilfpied  only  with  the  capital  letter  A,  which  is  supposed  to 
stood  for  Iiaae  AlUtion,  who  aceompaniod  BttmdM  perhaps.  From  the  use  of  liw  proooon 
io  Ibo  Arst  person,  the  writer,  whoever  he  was.  must  have  been  present 

t  Seecbapieri.  ofb.  ii. 
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and  quivers,  according  to  their  manner,  eat  down  by  the  fire,  and  took  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  not  using  any  words  in  that  time,  nor  any  other  to  them,  but  all 
remained  silent,  expecting  when  they  would  speak.  At  length  they  looked 
toward  Canaeum;  and  one  of  them  made  a  short  speech,  and  delivered  a 

E resent  to  him,  ih>m  his  sachim,  which  was  a  basket  of  tobacco,  and  many 
eads,  which  the  other  received  thankfully.  After  which  he  nuide  a  long 
speech  to  him,"  the  meaning  of  which  Uobomok  said  was,  that  two  of  their 
men  fell  out  in  a  game,  "  for  they  use  gaming  as  much  as  any  where,  and 
will  play  away  all,  even  their  skm  from  their  backs,  yea  their  wive'a  skins 
also,"  and  one  killed  the  other.  That  the  murderer  was  a  powow,  "  one  of 
special  note  amongst  them,"  and  one  whom  they  did  not  like  to  part  with ; 
yet  they  were  threatened  with  war,  if  they  did  not  kill  the  murderer.  That, 
therefore,  their  sachem  deferred  acting  until  the  advice  of  Coneeoncm  was 
first  obtained. 

After  consulting  with  this  chief,  and  some  of  his  head  men,  these  messen- 
gers desired  HohonwKn  judgment  upon  the  matter.  With  some  deference 
he  replied,  that  "  he  thought  it  was  better  that  one  should  die  than  many, 
since  he  had  deserved  it ; "  "  whereupon  he  passed  the  sentence  of  deiuh 
upon  him." 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice  this  chief,  at  whose  house  the  first 
act  of  a  tragic  scene  was  acted,  which  in  its  course  brought  ruin  upon  its 
projectors. 

When  Mr.  Edward  ffinaUno  and  Mr.  John  Hamdm  went  to  visit  MamaaoU 
in  his  sickness,  in  1GS23,  they  heard  by  some  Indians,  when  near  CawnbiianlPa 
residence,  that  MoMtuoit  was  really  dead :  they,  therefore,  thoush  with  much 
hesitation,  ventured  to  his  house,  hoping  thev  might  treat  with  him,  he  being 
then  thought  the  successor  of  Maataunt,  But  he  was  not  at  home.  The 
squaw  sachem,  his  vidfe,  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  and  learning  here 
that  MaaaanU  was  still  alive,  they  made  all  haste  to  Pokanoket  When  they 
returned,  they  staid  all  ni^ht  with  Cauvbikant^  at  his  house,  who  accompanied 
them  there  fl-om  Maaaaaonffa. 

Mr.  Window  gives  the  account  in  these  words : — "  That  night,  through  the 
earnest  request  of  Con&a/anf,  who,  till  now,  remained  at  Sowaams,  or 
Puckanokick,  we  lodged  with  him  at  Mattapuyst.  By  the  way,  I  had  much 
conference  with  him,  so  likewise  at  his  house,  he  being  a  notable  politician, 

J  ret  ftill  of  merry  jests  and  squibs,  and  never  better  pleased  than  when  the 
ike  are  returned  again  upon  him.  Amongst  other  things  he  asked  me,  if  in 
case  hit  were  thus  dangerously  sick,  as  Maasaaoit  had  been,  and  should  send 
word  thereof  to  Patuxet,  for  nuukieat,*  [that  is,  physic,]  whether  their  master 
governor  would  send  it;  and  if  he  would,  whether  I  would  come  therewith 
to  him.  To  both  which  I  answered,  yea ;  whereat  he  gave  me  many  joyful 
thanks."  He  then  expressed  his  surprise  that  two  Englishmen  should  ad- 
venture so  far  alone  wto  their  country,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  not 
afraid.  Mr.  tVinaUno  said,  "where  was  true  love,  there  was  no  fear."  "But," 
said  Caunbitantf  **  if  your  love  be  awh,  and  it  bring  forth  siuh  fruits,  how  comdh 
it  to  paaa,  that  tdhm  we  come  to  Patuxtt,  vou  itatut  upon  your  guccrd,  wiffi  Vu 
mouth  <\fyour  piecea  preaented  totoarda  u«?  "  Mr.  Winaloto  told  him  that  was  a 
mark  of  respect,  and  that  they  received  their  best  ft-iends  in  that  manner ; 
but  to  this  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  that  he  did  not  like  such  salu- 
tations f 

When  Caunbitant  saw  bis  visiters  crave  a  blessing  before  eating,  and 
return  thanks  afterwards,  he  desired  to  know  what  it  meant.  "Hereupon  1 
took  occasion  (says  our  author)  to  tell  them  of  God's  works  of  creation  and 
preservation,  of  the  laws  and  ordinances,  especially  of  the  ten  command- 
ments." They  found  no  particular  fault  with  the  commandments,  except 
the  seventh,  but  said  there  were  many  inconveniences  in  that  a  man  should 
be  tied  to  one  woman.    About  which  they  reasoned  a  good  while. 

When  Mr.  Window  explained  the  goodness  of  God  in  bestowing  on  them 
oil  their  comforts,  and  that  for  this  reason  tliey  thanked  and  blessed  him^ 

.   '  ^         •  In  Williami'i  Key,  Matkit  is  translated,  "  Give  me  some  phytic." 
t...  14.  t  G<K>d  Newt  from  N.  England,  Cotf.  IfaM. //if <.  JSoc. 
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*'thi8  all  of  them  concluded  to  be  very  well ;  and  said  they  believed  almost 
all  the  same  things,  and  that  the  same  power  that  we  calf  God  they  called 
KithtanJ*  **  Here  we  remained  only  that  night,  but  never  had  better  enter- 
tainment amongst  any  of  them." 

What  became  of  this  chief  is  unknown.  His  name  appearing  no  more  in 
our  records,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  either  fled  his  country  on  the  mur- 
der  of  fVittmoamtt,  Pektuot,  and  others,  or  that  he  died  about  that  time. 

WiTTCWAMET  was  a  Massachusetts  chie^  as  was  his  companion  Peksuot, 
but  their  |tarticular  residence  has  not  been  assigned,  tfitttaeamet  was  a  des- 
perate and  bold  fellow,  and,  like  most  other  warriors,  delighted  in  shedding 
the  blood  of  his  enemies.  It  is  not  improtoble  but  that  he  became  exasper- 
ated against  the  English  fh>m  the  many  abuses  some  of  them  had  practised 
upon  nis  countrymen.  This  will  account^  perhaps,  for  all  the  severity  and 
malignity  portrayed  by  the  forefathers  in  his  character.  He  was  one  of  those, 
they  s^,  who  murdered  some  of  the  crew  of  the  French  ship,  cast  away  ' 
upon  dape  Cod,  as  we  have  before  mentioned. 

That  Wittuwanui,  Peksuot,  and  some  other  chiefs,  intended  to  have  freed 
their  country  of  intruders  in  the  year  1693,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  in  re- 
lating the  rise,  proeress  and  termination  of  their  league  to  effect  this  object, 
we  snail,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  partiality,  adhere  closely  to  the  record. 

We  have  before,  in  speaking  of  Caunecum,  or  Coneeonam,  mentioned  the 
voyage  of  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to  that  sachem's  country  to  trade  for 
corn ;  that  was  in  January,  1693.  Not  being  able  to  bring  away  all  he  ob- 
tained. Captain  Miles  Standuh  was  sent  the  next  month  to  take  it  to  Plimouth, 
also  to  purchase  more  at  the  same  place,  but  he  did  not  meet  with  very  good 
reception,  which  led  him  to  apprehend  there  was  mischief  at  hand.  And 
immediately  after,  while  at  ConeconomV  house  with  two  or  three  of  his  com- 
pany, "  in  came  two  of  the  Massachusetts  men.  The  chief  of  them  was 
called  fFiUuwamatf  a  notable  insulting  villain,  one  who  had  formerly  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  English  and  French,  and  had  oft  boasted  of  his 
own  valor,  and  derided  their  weakness,  especially  because,  as  he  said,  they 
died  crving,  making  sour  faces,  more  like  children  than  men.  This  villain 
took  a  dageer  from  about  his  neck,  which  he  had  gotten  of  Master  WtrimCa 
people,  and  presented  it  to  the  sachem,  \Coneeonam^  and  after  made  a  lone 
speech  in  an  audacious  manner,  framing  it  in  such  sort  as  the  captain,  though 
he  be  the  best  linguist  among  us,  couldi  not  gather  any  thine  from  it  Tne 
end  of  it  was  after^vards  discovered  to  be  as  foUoweth.  The  Massachu- 
seucks  formerly  concluded  to  ruinate  Mr.  WedorCa  colony;  and  thought  • 
themselves,  being  about  30  or  40  men,  strong  enough  to  execute  the  same : 
yet  they  durst  not  attempt  it,  till  such  time  as  they  had  gathered  more 
strength  to  themselves,  to  make  their  party  good  against  us  at  Plimouth ; 
concluding  that  if  we  remained,  though  they  had  no  other  arguments  to  use 
against  us,  yet  we  would  never  leave  the  death  of  our  countrymen  unre- 
venged ;  and  therefore  their  safety  could  not  be  without  the  overthrow  of 
both  plantations.  To  this  end  they  had  formerly  solicited  this  sachem,  as 
also  the  other,  called  Icmovgh,  and  many  others,  to  assist  them ;  and  now 
again  came  to  prosecute  the  same ;  and  smce  there  was  so  fair  an  opportu- 
nity offered  by  the  captain's  presence,  they  thought  best  to  make  sure  of  hun 
and  his  companv." 

Coneeonam,  al\cr  this  speech,  treated  Standuih  with  neglect,  and  was  very 
partial  to  Witttiteamet,  which  much  increased^  the  jealousy  of  the  former. 
These  Indians  meantime  contrived  to  kill  ^andtah,  having  employed  a  "lusty 
Indian  of  Puomet "  to  execute  the  plan.  The  weather  was  severely  cold, 
and  Standiah  lodged  on  shore  at  night,  and  this  was  the  time  he  was  to  have 
been  killed.  But  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  night  kept  him  hunt  sleeping, 
and  tlius  he  avoided  assassination. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  the  life  ofMaaaaaoU,  to  mention  that  that  chief 
had  been  solicited  to  engage  in  this  confederacy,  and  of  his  charging  Hobotnok 
to  warn  the  English  of  it.  The  people  of  the  places  named  at  that  time  by 
Maaaaaoit,  as  in  the  plot,  were  Nauset,  Paomet,  Succonet,  Mattachiest,  Mano- 
met,  Agowa;^wam,  and  (he  Island  of  Capawack.  "Therefore,  (says  Mr. 
WinaUno  in  his  Relation,)  as  we  respected  the  lives  of  our  countrymen  and 
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our  own  safety,  ha  adviwd  iii  to  kill  the  men  of  Mnamcbuaet,  who  were  the 
authors  of  this  intended  mischief.  And  wtwrsas  we  were  wont  to  say,  we 
would  not  strike  a  stroke  till  tliev  Ant  began,  lij  said  he,  [Maasasml  to 
Hobomoki]  upon  this  Intelligence,  tiiey  make  that  answer,  tell  them,  when 
their  countrymen  at  WichaKUiousHet  ar«  killed,  they  not  being  able  to  defend 
themselves,  that  then  it  wiU  be  too  late  to  recover  their  lives,"  and  it  would 
be  with  difficulty  that  they  preserved  th«ir  own  |  *'and  therefore  he  coun- 
selled, without  dehiy,  to  take  away  the  principals,  and  then  tlie  plot  would 
cease." 

Meanwhile  WaAatCa  men  had  (Itllen  Into  a  miserable  and  wretched  condi- 
tion ;  some,  to  procure  a  dally  suMtenance,  became  servants  to  the  Indians, 
*<  fetching  them  wood  and  water,  Ate,  and  oil  for  a  meal's  meat"  Those 
who  were  thus  degraded,  were,  of  eourH«,  only  a  fbw  who  had  abandoned 
themselves  to  riot  and  dissipation,  but  whose  conduct  had  aflected  the  well 
bein^  of  the  whole,  notwithstanding,  ionie  Q^  tlicse  wretches,  in  their  ex- 
tremities, hud  stolen  corn  iVont  tite  InditttiS,  on  whose  complaint  they  had 
been  put  in  the  stocks  and  whipped.  This  not  giving  the  Indians  satisfac- 
tion, one  was  hanged.    This  WON  in  February,  luS3. 

About  this  capital  punishment  ntueh  has  been  written ;  some  doubting  the 
fact  that  any  one  was  hanged,  otlierw  tlittt  it  was  the  real  offender,  &c.  But 
in  our  opinion  the  facts  are  incontestable  that  one  was  hanged ;  but  whether 
the  one  reall^^  guilty  or  not,  is  not  quite  m  easily  settled.  The  fact  that  one 
was  hanged  for  another  appears  to  have  been  or  common  notoriety,  both  in 
Old  and  New  England,  iVom  shortly  alter  ttio  aflUlr  until  the  begmning  of 
the  next  century.* 

Mr.  IMthwrdS  has  this  passage  upon  the  affliir  t—** Certain  it  is,  they  [the 
Indians]  were  so  provoked  with  tlieir  IlleblHg  and  stealing,  that  they  threat- 
ened them,  as  the  Philistines  did  SamtwtCi  llitner-in«taw,  after  the  loss  of  their 
com ;  insomuch  that  the  company,  at  Mffie  report,  pretended,  in  way  of  satis- 
faction, to  punish  him  that  did  the  theft,  but,  in  his  stead,  hanged  a  poor,  de- 
crepit old  man,  that  was  unserviceable  to  the  company,  [an  old  bed-rid 
weaver,!]  and  burdensome  to  keep  alive,  wbieh  was  tne  ground  of  the  story 
with  which  the  merry  gentleman,  tluit  wrote  the  poem  culed  Hodibhas,  did, 
in  his  poetical  fancy,  nwke  so  much  sport."  And  fVom  the  same  author  it  aji- 
pears  that  the  circumstance  was  well  known  «t  Plimouth,  but  they  pretended 
that  the  right  person  was  hangedt  or*  in  our  author's  own  words,  "as  if  the 
person  hangea  was  really  guilty  of  stealing,  as  may  be  were  many  of  the  rest, 
and  if  they  were  driven  by  necussity  t4(  (content  the  Indians,  at  that  time,  to 
do  justice,  there  being  some  of  Mr,  neiton!l  company  living,  it  is  possible  it 
might  be  executed  not  on  him  thot  iriOHt  deserved,  but  on  him  that  could  be 
best  spared,  or  who  was  not  like  to  live  lung  if  tie  liad  been  let  alone." 

It  will  now  be  expected  that  we  produce  the  pussngo  of  Hudibras.  Here 
it  is: —  M 
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"  Thouarh  nice  and  dark  the  point  nppsnr, 
(Quotli llalpli,)  it  may  liold  up,  and  clenr. 
That  Sinnert  may  supply  the  placa 
OrsutTering:  Saint*,  is  a  plain  Caie, 
Juslire  t^vus  Sentence,  many  times, 
On  one  Man  for  another's  crimes. 
Our  Drethreu  of  New  England  use 
Choice  Malefactors  to  excuse. 
And  hang  the  Guiltless  in  their  stead, 
or  whom  the  Churelut  have  less  need : 
As  Intely  't  happened  :  In  a  town 
There  lived  a  Cobbler,  and  but  one, 
That  out  or  Doctrine  could  cut  Uie, 
And  mend  Men's  Lives,  as  well  as  Bhoei, 
This  precious  Brother  having  slain. 
In  times  of  Peace,  an  Indian, 
(Not  out  of  Malice,  but  mers  Zeal, 
Because  he  was  aa  infidel,) 


The  mlKbly  Tottipoltyntoy, 
Sent  lu  our  Mdeta  an  Envoy, 
Cumplsiiiing  sorely  of  the  Breach 
Of  LesgiKi,  neld  forth  by  Brother  Paith, 
Afsiitsfth^  Aftielet  In  force, 
llelwetfl  boili  rliurcbes,  bis  and  ours, 
for  wliich  he  «taved  ihn  Baini*  to  render 
Iiilo  tilii  Hands,  or  \nnu  th'  Offender: 
llu(  they,  maturely  having  weiehed, 
Th«>y  hati  no  mora  but  him  o'  th'  Trade, 
(A  Mail  thai  tttvoA  Ihem  in  ■  double     ^' 
Capacity,  to  T«teh  and  Cobble,) 
K»m\vm  lo  snare  blm  i  yet  to  do 
Tii«  tmHan  iToghan  Moghgan,  too,       r 
Irnparlial  Justice,  in  his  stead,  did 
Hang  an  old  Weaver  that  was  Red-rid. 
Then  wherafora  may  not  you  be  skipp'd, 
Aiul  in  your  lloom  another  Whipp'o ) " 
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*  See  Col.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soe.  iii.  140,  and  b,  i.  chap.  iii.  atiU. 

t  il.si.  N.  Eng.  77.  $  Col,  N.  U.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  148. 
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The  following  note  WM  early  printed  to  this  paaaase: — ''The  hiitory  of 
the  cobbler  had  been  attested  by  persona  of  good  credit,  who  were  upon  the 

Elace  when  it  waa  done."    Air.  Butler  wrote  this  part  of  hia  HudibraN 
efore  IfXa. 

Thomiu  Morton,  who  waa  one  of  the  company,  though  perhapa  absent  at 
the  time,  pretends  that  there  was  no  plot  of  the  Indians,  and  insinuates  that 
the  Plimoutheana  caused  all  the  trouble,  and  that  their  rashness  caused  tiio 
Indiana  to  massacre  some  of  their  men,  as  we  shall  presently  relate  llroni  a 
book  which  Mr.  Morton  published.* 

"Master  Wutori$  plantation  being  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  his  servant*, 
nuny  of  them  lazy  persons,  that  would  use  no  endeavor  to  take  the  beneflt 
of  the  country,  some  of  them  fell  sick  and  died. 

''One  amongst  the  rest,  an  able-bodied  man,  that  ranged  the  woods,  to  see 
what  it  would  afford,  lighted  by  accident  on  an  Indian  ram,  and  IVom  thenco 
did  take  a  cap  foil  of  com.  The  salvage  owner  of  it,  folding  by  the  Ibot 
[track]  some  English  had  been  there^  came  to  the  plantation,  and  made  com- 
plaint after  this  manner.  The  chief  commander  of  the  company,  on  thia 
occasion,  called  a  Parliament  of  all  his  people,  but  those  that  were  sick  and 
ill  at  eaacf  And  wisely  now  they  must  consult,  upon  this  huge  complaint, 
that  a  pri^  [Paltry]  knife  or  string  of  beads  would  well  enough  have  quoU> 
fied:  And  Edward  lohnson  was  a  special  judge  of  this  business.  The  (hct 
was  there  in  repetition,  construction  made,  that  it  was  fellony,  and  by  the 
laws  of  England  punished  with  death,  and  this  in  execution  must  be  put  (br 
an  example,  and  likewise  to  appease  the  salvage ;  when  straightways  one 
arose,  moved  as  it  were  with  some  compassion,  and  said  he  could  not  well 
cainsay  the  former  sentence ;  yet  he  had  conceived,  within  the  compass  of 
his  brain,  an  embrio,  that  waa  of  special  consequence  to  be  delivered,  otid 
cherished,  be  said ;  that  it  would  most  aptly  serve  to  pacify  the  salvoge'i 
complaint,  and  save  the  life  of  one  that  might  (if  need  should  be)  stand  tliein 
in  some  good  atead ;  being  young  and  strong,  fit  for  resistance  against  on 
enemv,  which  might  come  unexpectedly,  for  any  thin^  they  knew. 

"The  oration  made  waa  liked  of  every  one,  and  he  mtreated  to  show  the 
means  how  this  may^  be  performed.  Says  he,  you  all  afpwe  that  one  must 
die,  and  one  shall  die.  This  young  man's  clothes  we  wdl  take  off,  and  put 
upon  one  that  is  old  and  impotent,  a  sickly  person  that  cannot  escape  death ; 
such  is  the  disease  on  him  conformed,  that  die  he  must  Put  tne  younff 
man's  clothes  on  this  man,  and  let  the  sick  person  be  hanged  in  the  other's 
stead.  Amen,  says  one,  and  so  says  many  more.  And  this  had  like  to  have 
proved  their  final  sentence ;  and  being  there  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliameut 
to  after  ages  for  a  precedent  But  that  one,  with  a  ravenous  voice,  begun  to 
crook  and  bellow  for  revenge,  and  put  by  that  conclusive  motion ;  alleging 
such  deceits  might  be  a  means  hereafter  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  com- 
plaining salvages,  and  that,  by  bis  death,  the  salvages  should  see  their  steal 
to  justice,  and,  therefore,  he  should  die.  This  waa  concluded ;  yet,  never- 
theless, a  scruple  was  made ;  now  to  countermand  this  act  did  represent 
itself  unto  their  minds,  which  waa  how  they  should  do  to  get  the  man's  good 
will :  thia  was  indeed  a  special  obstacle :  for  mthout  that  (they  all  acreed)  It 
would  be  dangerous,  for  any  man  to  attempt  the  execution  of  it,  lest  mis- 
chief should  befall  them  every  man.  He  was  a  person  that,  in  his  wrath, 
did  seem  to  be  a  second  Scmfmn,  able  to  beat  out  their  brains  with  the  Jaw- 
bone of  an  ass:  therefore  they  called  the  man,  and  by  persuasion  got  him 
fost  bound  in  jest,  and  then  hanged  him  up  hard  by  m  ^ood  earnest,  who 
with  a  weapon,  and  at  liberty,  would  have  put  all  these  wise  judges  of  thia 
Parliament  to  a  pittiful  tion  jhu,  (as  it  hath  been  credibly  reportiid,)  and 
made  the  chief  judge  of  them  all  buckle  to  him." 

This  is  an  entire  chapter  of  the  New  Canaan,  which,  on  account  of  Ita 
great  rarity,  we  have  given  in  full  In  his  next  chapter  Mr.  Morton  pruceedi 
to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  "  massacre  "  oi  WiUiUBamd,  Ptimiot,  and 
other  Massachusetts  Indians,  and  the  eonaequences  of  it    But  we  aholl  now 

*  Entitled  New  Enf^lith  Canaan,  4to.  Amtterdam,  1637. 

t  Agoiofit  thia  lenience,  in  the  margin,  i*— "  A  poor  eomp'aial." 
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draw  BtoTO  the  Plimouth  biatorian,  and  afterwards  use  MorUm*$  chapter  as 
We  find  occasion. 

Mr.  Window  says  that  Mr.  WatorCa  men  "  knew  not  of  this  conspiracy  of 
the  Indians  before  his  [John  Sanden,  their  *  overseer  '1  going ;  neither  was  it 
known  to  any  of  us  till  our  return  from  Sowaams,  or  Fuckanokick :  at  which 
time  also  another  sachim,  called  H^cusapineteat,  brother  to  Obtakiai^  the 
lachim  of  the  Massachusots,  who  had  formerly  smarted  for  partaking  with 
Conhaiant,  and  fearing  the  like  again,  to  purge  himself  revealed  the  some 
thing,"  [as  Maasaaoit  had  done.] 

It  was  now  the  S3d  March,  16S3,  **  a  yearly  court  day "  at  Plimouth,  on 
which  war  was  proclaimed, "  in  public  court,"  against  the  Massachusetts 
Indians.  «  We  came  to  this  conclusion,  (says  Winmm,)  that  Captain  Slandiah 
should  take  so  many  men,  as  he  thought  sufficient  to  make  his  party  good 
against  all  the  Indians  in  ,the  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  as  because,  as  all 
men  know  that  have  to  do  with  them  in  that  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  them  upon  open  defiance,  but  to  take  them  in  such  traps  as  they  lay 
for  others ;  therefore  he  should  pretend  trade  as  at  other  times :  but  first  go 
to  the  English,  [at  Wessaguscus,]  and  acquaint  them  with  the  plot,  and  the 
end  of  their  own  coming,  that,  comparing  it  with  their  own  carriages 
towards  them,  he  might  mtter  judge  of  the  certainty  of  it,  and  mure  fitly 
take  opportunitv  to  revenge  the  same:  but  should  forbare,  if  it  were 
possible,  till  such  time  as  he  could  make  sure  Wittutoamat,  that  bloody  and 
Dold  villain  before  spoken  of;  whose  head  he  had  order  to  bring  with  him, 
that  he  might  be  a  warning  and  terror  to  all  that  disposition." 

We  will  now  hear  a  word  of  what  Mr.  Morton  has  to  say  upon  this  trans- 
action. "  After  the  end  of  that  Parliament,  [which  ended  in  the  hanging 
of  one,*]  some  of  the  plantation  there,  about  three  persons,  went  to  live 
with  Checaiatoback  and  his  company,  and  had  very  good  quarter,  for  all  the 
.  former  quarrel  with  the  Plimouth  planters.!  They  are  not  like  ffiU  Som- 
men,  \  to  tdce  one  for  another.  There  they  purposed  to  stay  until  Master 
fVatw^a  arrival:  but  the  Plimouth  men  inteudmg  no  good  to  him,  (as 
appeared  by  the  consequence,)  came  in  the  mean  time  to  Wessaguscus,  and 
there  pretended  to  feast  the  salvages  of  those  parts,  bringing  with  them 
pork,  and  things  for  the  purpose,  which  they  set  before  the  salvages.  They 
eat  thereof  without  suspicion  of  any  mischief,  [and]  who  were  taken  upon 
a  watchword  given,  and  with  their  own  knives  (hanging  about  their  necks) 
were,'  by  the  Plimouth  planters,  stabbed  and  slain.  One  of  which  was 
hanged  up  there,  after  the  slaughter.''^  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  vhxkalUivhut^a  people,  they  murdered  the  three  English  who  had  taken  up 
their  residence  with  them,  as  they  lay  asleep,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
their  countrymen.|| 

After  Standiah  was  ready  to  proceed  against  ff^moamd,  but  before  he 
set  out,  one  arrived  from  Wessaguscus  almost  famished,ir  and  gave  the 
people  of  Pliinoudt  a  lamentable  account  of  the  situation  of  his  fellows; 
that  not  the  least  of  their  calamities  was  their  being  insulted  by  the  Indians, 
'*  whose  boldness  increased  abundantly ;  insomuch  as  the  victuals  they  got, 

*  As  mmtioned  in  our  last  extract  from  this  author. 

t  Kcferriiig,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  quarrel  with  CaunbitarU. 

t  The  person  who  proposed  hanging  a  sick  man  instead  of  the  real  offender. 

6  New  English  Canaan,  111.  J|  Ibid. 

f  His  name  was  Phinehai  Prat.  An  Indian  followed  him  to  kill  him,  but,  by  losing  the 
direct  path,  the  Indian  missed  him.  In  1052,  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  answer 
to  a  p<-tition  of  Phinehat  Prat,  then  of  Chiirlesiowii,  which  was  accompanied  "  with  a  nar- 
rative of  the  straights  and  hardships  that  the  first  planters  of  this  colony  underwent  in  (heir 
ondeavon  to  plant  themselves  at  Plimouth,  and  since,  whereof  he  was  one,  the  court  judgeth 
it  meet  to  grant  him  300  acres  of  land,  where  it  is  to  be  bad,  not  kindermg  a  plantation." 
JU8.  among  ihtjilet  in  <nir  itate-hotue. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  narrative  of  Prat,  aAer  long  search.  Mr.  Hubbard 
probably  used  it  in  compiling  his  Hist,  of  New  England. 

At  the  court,  3  May,  1665,  land  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out  for  Prat,  "in  the  wilderness  on 
(be  east  w  ihe  Merrimack  Pv-er,  near  the  upper  end  of  Nacouk  Brook,  on  the  south-east  of  it." 
Court  Files,  ut  supra. 

Prat  married,  in  Plimouth,  a  daughter  of  Cuthbert  Cuthbertson,  in  1630.  See  2  Co/.  Hist. 
fioc.  vii.  122. 
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they  fthe  IndiaiiB]  would  toke  it  out  of  their  pots,  and  eat 
fbcoB,'*  and  that  if  they  tried  to  prevent  thcni,  they  would  Fiold  a  knife  at 
their  breaBta:  and  to  satisfy  them,  they  hud  hanged  one  of  their  company: 
"That  they  had  sold  tlieir  clothoH  for  corn,  and  were  ready  to  Rtur\'o  both 
with  cold  and  hunger  alfio,  becauBe  they  could  not  endure  to  get  victUHls  by 
reason  of  their  nakedness." 

This  truly  was  a  wretched  picture  of  this  second  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
the  itnowledge  of  which  (says  ff7rM/oto|  ''cavo  us  good  encouragement  to 
])roceed  in  our  intendments."  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  Slandiih,  with 
Hobomok  and  eight  Englishmen,  set  out  u]ion  the  expedition.  His  toking  no 
few  men  shows  how  a  few  English  guna  were  yet  feared  by  the  Indiuns. 
Nevertheless,  the  historians  would  have  us  understand  ,that  Slandish  would 
take  no  more,  {because  ho  would  not  have  the  Indians  mistnist  that  lie  cumo 
to  flcht  them ;  and  they  would  insinuate  that  it  was  owing  to  his  great  volor. 

When  Standu^  arrived  at  Wessaguscus,  he  found  the  peoiile  scattered 
about,  apprehending  no  danger  whatever,  engaged  in  tlieir  ordinary  ufliiirR. 
When  he  told  them  of  the  danger  they  were  in  from  the  Indians,  they  said 
**  they  feared  not  the  Indians,  out  lived,  and  suffered  them  to  lodge  with 
them,  not  having  sword  or  ^un,  or  needing  the  same."  Standith  now  in- 
formed them  of  the  plot,  which  was  the  first  intimation,  it  appears,  they  had 
of  it  lie  ordered  them  to  call  in  their  men,  and  enjoined  secrecy  of  his 
intended  massacre.  But  it  seems  from  Windoto'a  Relation,  that  the  Ii;dinns 
got  word  of  it,  or  mistrusted  his  design ;  probably  some  of  the  Wessagus- 
cus men  warned  them  of  it,  who  did  not  Inslieve  there  was  any  plot. 

Meantime,  an  Indian  came  to  trade,  and  afterwards  went  away  in  friend- 
ship. Standiah,  more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  soid  he  saw  trcuciicry  in  his 
eye,  and  suspected  his  cud  in  coming  there  was  discovered.  Shortly  alter, 
Ptktuot,  "who  was  a  paniese,*  being  a  man  of  a  notable  spirit,"  cume  to 
Hobomok,  ond  told  him,  He  iouierttooa  the  captain  was  come  to  kill  turn  and  the 
rett  qfihe  Indiana  there.  "Tell  him,  (said  Fekauot,)  we  know  it,  but  fear  him 
not,  ueitlier  will  we  shun  him  ;  but  let  him  begin  when  he  dare  [s],  he  will 
not  take  Os  unawares." 

The  Indians  now,  as  wo  might  expect,  began  to  prepare  to  meet  the 
danger,  and  the  English  say  many  of  them  came  divers  times  into  their 
presence,  and  "would  whet  and  sharpen  the  point  of  their  knives,"  "and 
use  many  other  insulting  gestures  and  speeches.  Amongst  the  re^t,  Wittu- 
ivamat  bragged  of  the  excellency  of  his  knife.  On  the  end  of  the  haiidlt;  there 
was  pictured  a  woman's  face  ;  but,  said  he,  /  have  another  at  home,  tchemmth  1 
hat>e  killed  both  French  and  English,  and  that  hath  a  man'aface  on  it ;  and  by  and 
by  these  tico  must  marry."  To  this  he  added,  Hinmaim  namen,  hinnaim  mi- 
CHEN,  MATTA  CUTS :  that  iH,  By  and  by  it  should  see,  and  by  and  by  it  should  eat, 
but  not  apeak.  "Also  Peeksuot,  (continues  IFinslow,)  being  a  man  of  ^ireater 
Stature  tiinn  the  captain,  told  him  though  he  were  a  great  captain,  yet  he  was 
but  a  little  man :  and,  said  he,  though  I  be  no  sachem,  yet  I  am  a  man  of  great 
airength  and  courage.  These  things  the  captain  observed,  yet  bare  with  pa- 
tience for  the  present" 

It  will  be  seen,  in  what  we  have  related,  as  well  a<4  what  we  are  about  to 
add,  that  Thomas  Morton's  account,  in  some  of  the  main  facts,  agrees  with 
that  of  Winsloto.  From  the  latter  it  appears  that  Standish,  niter  considerable 
mana'uveriiur,  could  get  advantage  over  but  few  of  the  Indians.  At  length, 
having  got  Pekstiot  and  Wittuwamat  "both  together,  with  another  man,  and 
a  youth  of  some  eighteen  years  of  age,  which  was  brother  to  ff'ittuwamatj 
and,  villain  like,  trod  in  his  steps,  dai^^  putting  many  tricks  upon  the  weaker 
sort  of  men,  and  having  about  an  many  of  his  own  company  in  a  room  with 
them,  gave  the  word  to  his  men,  and,  the  door  being  fast  shut,  began  himself 
with  Peeksuot,  and,  snatching  his  oum  knife  from  his  neck,  though  with  much 


*  "  The  Panieses  are  men  or  r^reat  courage  and  wiscdome,  and  to  these  al.«o  the  Dcuill 
appeareih  more  familiarly  than  to  others,  and  as  wee  concciue,  makclh  roucnant  with  them  to 
prencrue  llu-m  from  death  by  wounds  with  arrows,  knives,  hatchets,  &c."  IVivxIoHi'l  Rtla- 
lion.  In  upeakiog  of  the  origin  of  calumet,  ChaHeroix  says,  some  Indians  told  him  that  it 
waa  given  by  the  sun  to  Parus,  a  nation  upon  the  Missouri.     Voyage  dam  PAmerique, 
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■trugglinff,  and  kitted  km  therewith — the  point  whereof  h.  nad  made  as  sharp 
as  a  needle,  and  sround  the  bank  also  to  an  edge.  Wittmoamet  and  the  other 
man  the  rett  killea,  and  took  the  youth,  whom  the  captain  caused  to  be  banged." 

We  could  now  wish  this  bloodv  tale  were  finished,  but  we  have  promised 
to  keep  close  to  the  record.  Mr.  Winalow  continues,  **  Bvi  U  i$  incredible 
how  many  wounds  thtte  two  panieeea  received  htfore  they  died,  not  making  any 
/ear/id  noiae,  hvt  ealehing  ai  their  weapons,  and  ttriving  to  the  latt. 

"Hobhamock  stood  by  all  this  time,*  and  meddled  not,  obser^'ing  how  our 
men  demeaned  themselves  in  this  action."  After  the  afiray  was  ended,  he 
said  to  Standiah,  ''Yesterday  Peekattot  bragged  of  his  own  strength  and 
stature,  said,  though  you  were  a  great  captain,  yet  you  wore  but  a  little  man ; 
but  to-day  I  see  you  are  big  enough  to  lay  him  on  the  ground." 

Standiah  was  now  sent  to  a  company  of  fFeaton^a  men,  who  ordered  them 
to  kill  the  Indians  that  were  among  them.  They  kUled  two.  Himself  with 
some  of  his  men  killed  another,  at  another  place.  As  they  wore  pursuing 
this  business,  intending  to  kill  all  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  <*  through  the 
negligence  of  one  man,  an  Indian  escaped,  who  discovered  [disclosed]  and 
crossed  their  proceedings." 

Joined  by  some  of  iMr.  WeatorCa  men,  Standiah  discovered  a  few  Indiana, 
and  pursued  them.  Standiah  gained  a  hill  which  the  Lidians  also  strove  to 
occupy,  and  who,  after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  fled.  "  Whereupon  Hohbth 
mock  cast  off  his  coat,  and  being  a  known  paniese,  theirs  being  now  killed, 
chased  them  so  fast,  as  our  people  were  not  able  to  hold  way  Avith  him." 
One  who  made  a  stand  to  shoot  Standiah  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  shot, 
which  is  all  the  advantage  claimed  by  the  English.  The  Indians  got  into  a 
swamp,  and  after  some  bravadoing  on  both  sides,  the  parties  separated. 
After  assisting  the  settlers  of  Wessaguscus  to  leave  the  place,  the  English 
returned  to  Plimouth,  taking  along  the  head  of  fftttutrame/,  which  they  set 
up  in  their  fort 

\'  Meanwhile  the  Indian  that  ftillowed  Prat  from  Wessaguscus,  as  he  returned 
from  Manomet,  called  at  Plimouth  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  was  there 
seized  and  put  in  irons.  Being  asked  if  he  knew  the  head  of  fVittuuHtmett 
aaid  he  did,  and  "looked  piteously"  upon  it.  "Then  he  confessed  the 
plot,"  and  said  his  sachem,  (^takieat,  had  been  drawn  into  it  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  all  the  people.  He  denied  any  hand  in  it  himself,  and  beraed  his 
life  might  be  spared.  Said  he  was  not  a  Massachuset,  but  only  resided  as  a 
stranger  among  them.  Hobomok  "  also  gove  a  good  report  of  him,  and  be- 
sought for  him ;  but  was  bribed  so  to  do  it"  They  finally  concluded  to  spare 
him,  "the  rather,  because  we  desired  he  mi^ht  carry  a  message  to  Obtakxeat.** 
The  message  they  charged  him  with  was  this,  that  they  had  never  intended 
to  deal  so  with  him,  until  they  were  forced  to  it  by  their  treachery,  and, 
therefore,  they  might  thank  tli'emselves  for  their  own  overthrow ;  and  as  he 
had  now  began,  irhe  persisted  in  his  course,  "  his  country  should  not  hold 
him : "  that  he  should  forthwith  send  to  Plimouth  "  the  three  Englishmen  he 
bad,  and  not  kill  them."! 

The  English  heard  nothing  from  Obtakxeat  for  a  long  time ;  at  lengtli  lie 
sent  a  woman  to  them,  (probably  no  man  would  venture,)  to  tell  them  be 
was  sorry  that  the  English  were  killed,  before  he  heard  from  them,  also 
that  ho  wished  for  peace,  but  none  of  his  men'  durst  come  to  treat  about  it 
The  English  learned  from  this  woman,  that  he  was  in  great  consternation, 
"  having  forsaken  his  dwelling,  and  daily  removed  from  place  to  place,  ex- 
pecting when  we  would  take  ftirther  vengeance  on  him."  The  terror  was 
now  general  among  them,  .and  many,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  died  through 
fear  and  want    To  this  dismal  narrative  Mr.  fFinaUne  adds,  "  And  certainly 


occHsion. 


f  Morton,  in  hit  Nfw  Canaan,  HI,  <ays.  these  three  men  went  to  reside  with  Chikati 
ince  Morton  very  reasonably  suegests,  inat  if  the  Plimouth  people  intended  the  n 
'ensaj^cus  any  good,  why  did  uiey  not  first  aee  that  all  of  them  were  out  of  danger. 
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it  (•  ttraiife  to  h«w  how  nianv  or  lata  haro,  and  ntill  daily  die  amonf^l 
them  t  neither  ia  thero  »ny  likelihood  it  will  eaiiily  eeniie ;  bocaiiae  throufrh 
fear  they  aet  little  or  no  com,  whioh  ia  the  ataff  of  life,  and  witlioiit  wliicli 
they  cannot  long  preaenre  health  and  atroncth.** 

Theae  aflUra  call  for  no  commentary,  that  must  accompany  every  mind 
through  every  atep  of  the  relation.  It  would  be  weakneaa,  aa  appeam  to  ua, 
to  attempt  a  vinaieation  of  the  raah  conduct  of  the  Engliah.  Amid  tlinir 
BufTerinifa,  aome  poor  Indiana  reaolvod  to  attempt  to  appeaiio  tlie  wratli  of 
the  Engliah  governor  by  praminta.  Four  aot  out  bv  water  in  a  boat  for 
Plimoutli,  but  by  accident  were  ovnraet,  and  three  o<  them  were  drowned ; 
tlie  other  returned  back. 

When  Mr.  Bobintoti,  the  fkther  of  the  Plimouth  church,  heard  how  hia 
people  hod  conducted  in  thia  affiiir  with  the  Indiana,  he  wrote  to  them,  to 
consider  of  the  diapoaltion  of  Captain  Stondith,  '^wlio  waa  of  n  warm  tem- 
per," but  he  hoped  the  Lord  ha<l  aent  him  among  them  for  a  good  end,  if 
they  uaed  him  aa  they  ought.  **  He  doubted,"  he  aaid,  **  whether  tliero  was 
not  wanting  that  tenderneaa  of  the  life  of  man,  made  after  God'a.  image," 
which  waa  bo  neceaaary ;  and  above  all,  that  "  it  would  have  been  liappy  if 
tliey  had  converted  aome  before  they  hod  killed  anv." 

The  reader  haa  now  naaaed  through  a  iwriod  of  Indian  hiatory  of  much 
interest,  wherein  he  will  doubtleaa  have  iound  much  to  admire,  and  more 
that  he  could  have  wiahod  otherwise.  Our  businesfi,  however,  wo  will 
here  remind  him,  ia  that  of  a  dealer  in  fitcta  altogether,  and  he  must  take 
them,  dry  aa  they  are,  without  any  labored  commontariea  from  us.  Altiiou^h 
we  have  had  occaaion  to  introduce  Hobomok  several  times,  yet  there  remain 
transactiona  of  conaidorable  interest  in  hia  life  yet  to  bo  noticed. 

Hobomok,  or  Ilobbamoek,  wos  a  great  paniese  or  war  captain  among  the 
Wainpanoags,  aa  we  have  already  had  occaaion  to  observe.  He  came  to 
Plimoutli  aw)ut  the  end  of  July,  lOSl,  and  continued  with  the  Englisli  oa 
long  aa  he  lived.  He  waa  a  principal  meana  of  the  lasting  ft-iendship  of 
Mauatoit,  which  Ahrbm  aava,  he  **muoh  furthered;  and  that  he  waa  a 
proper  luaty  young  man,  anu  one  that  waa  in  account  among  the  Indians  in 
those  parta  for  hia  valor."  He  waa  of  the  greateat  aervice  in  learning  them 
how  to  cultivate  auch  flruita  aa  were  peculiar  to  the  country,  such  as  corn, 
beans,  &c.  The  account  of  hie  mission  to  MastatoUf  to  learn  the  truth  of  a 
report  that  the  Narraganseta  had  made  war  upon  him,  and  his  interruption 
and  trouble  IVom  CaunbitotU  are  already  related. 

Being  a  favorite  of  Matuuoit.  and  one  of  hia  chief  captains,  the  pilgrims 
found  that  they  need  not  apprehend  any  treachery  on  his  part,  as  Hobomok 
waa  BO  completely  in  their  interest,  and  also  in  that  of  the  great  sachem, 
that  he  would  advise  them  if  any  thing  evil  were  on  foot  against  them. 
What  strengthened  them  in  this  opinion  was  the  following  circumstance, 
^e  Massachusetts  Indiana  had  for  some  time  been  inviting  the  English 
into  tlieir  country  to  trade  for  (bra.  When,  in  March,  16^  they  began  to 
make  ready  for  the  voyage,  Hobomok  ^  told  iis,  (says  Witulow,)  that  he  feared 
the  Massachusetts,  or  MaMsacliiiseuks,  for  thov  so  called  the  people  of  tlmt 

Slace,  wore  joined  in  confederacy  with  the  Nanohigganneuks,  a  people  of 
[anohiggaiiset,  and  that  they,  therefore,  would  take  this  opportunity  to  cut 
off  Capt.  Standiik  and  his  company  abroad :  but  howsoever,  in  the  moan- 
time,  it  was  to  bo  feared,  [lie  said,]  that  the  Nanohigganeuks  would  assault 
the  town  at  home ;  giving  many  reasons  for  his  jealousy ;  as  also  that  Tis- 
quantum  waa  in  the  confederacy,  who,  [he  said,]  we  should  find,  would  use 
many  persuasions  to  draw  ua  from  our  shallops  to  the  Indians'  housoa  for 
their  better  advantage."  " 

Nevertheless,  they  |iroeoodod  on  their  voyage,  and  when  they  hod  turned 
tlie  point  called  the  Qumeft  AfoK,  a  false  messenger  came  running  into 
Plimouth  town,  itiiparuntly  in  a  great  fright,  out  of  breath,  and  bleeding 
from  a  wound  in  his  face.  He  told  them  that  Caunbitant,  with  many  of  the 
Narragansets,  and  he  believed  Maaioaoil  with  them,  were  coming  to  de- 
stroy tne  Engliah.  No  one  doubted  of  his  sincerity,  and  the  first  thought  of 
the  fieople  was  to  bring  back  their  military  leader,  who  had  just  gone  in 
the  boat  with  Hobomok,    A  piece  of  cannon  was  immediately  discharged 
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which,  to  thoir  great  joy,  loon  cauned  the  boat  to  return,  not  having  got  oiii 
of  hearing.  They  liad  no  Hoonor  arriviul,  than  Nobontok  told  them  thoro  was 
no  truth  in  tho  mport,  and  Maid  it  waH  u  plot  of  Squanto,  who  was  tlum  with 
them,  and  ovnn  one  of  thoMe  in  the  boat ;  that  ho  know  Mauatoit  would  not 
uudortako  such  an  ont^rpriHe  without  conxulting  him.  Hobomok  wan  confl« 
dent,  b«!cau80  ho  wan  hiiiiNelf  a  great  ohief,  ontT  ono  of  Mnnaa»oxt»  rouimvU 
lora.  Sf/uanto  duniod  nil  ktiowlndgo  of  any  plot,  and  thuH  vndtui  th«  afiUir. 
Tho  Englinh,  however,  H««med  wull  aatiHHuu  that  Sipianio  hud  laiil  this  alial- 
low  plot  to  sot  them  against  Maaaatoit,  thinking  thev  would  destroy  him,  by 
which  means  ho  expected  to  become  chief  sucliom  iiimself ;  and  tiiis  seein« 
the  tnorv  prolmble,  as  Maataioii  was  for  sorrio  time  irreconcilable  because 
they  withlutld  him  IVom  hini,  when  ho  had  forfeited  his  life,  ns  in  our  nar- 
ration huH  benu  H(!t  forth.  But  entirely  to  satisfy  the  English,  Hobomok  sent 
his  wife  to  I'okanokot  privately  to  gam  oxact  intelligence,  and  her  return 
only  veriticd  what  her  tiusbnnd  lind  said. 

"  Thus  by  degrees  (coutinues  fVinaloio)  wo  began  to  discover  Tuquanluntf 
whose  ends  were  ouly  to  make  himself  groat  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
by  means  of  his  nearness  and  fiivor  with  us ;  not  caring  who  fell,  so  ho 
stood.  In  general,  his  course  was,  to  iiersuado  them  ho  could  lead  us  to 
peace  or  war  at  his  pleasure ;  and  would  oft  threaten  the  Indians,  sending 
them  word,  in  a  private  manner,  wo  woro  intended  shortly  to  kill  them,  that 
thereby  he  might  get  gills  to  himself,  to  work  their  peace,  insomuch  us  they 
had  hull  in  greater  usteeni  than  many  of  their  sachems ,  yen,  they  thom- 
BoIvcH  sought  to  him,  who  promised  them  peace  in  respect  of  us ;  yea,  and 
protection  also,  so  as  they  would  resort  to  him.  So  that  wheroaa  divers 
^vcro  wont  to  rely  on  Maaaaaaowat  for  protection,  and  resort  to  his  abode, 
now  they  liogan  to  leave  him,  and  seeic  after  TiaquatUum.  But  when  we 
understood  his  dealings,  we  certified  all  the  Indians  of  our  ignorance  and 
innoconcy  therein ;  assuring  them,  till  they  begun  with  us,  they  should  havo 
no  cause  to  fear :  and  if  any  hereafter  should  raise  any  such  reports,  thev 
should  punish  them  as  liars,  and  seekers  of  thoir  and  our  disturbance;  whicli 
gave  the  Indians  good  saiislaction  on  all  sides."  "For  these  and  the  liko 
abuses,  tho  governor  sharply  reproved  him,  yet  was  he  so  necessary  and 
profitable  an  instrument,  as  at  that  time  wo  could  not  miss  him." 

To  the  end  that  he  might  possess  his  countrymen  with  great  fear  of  tho 
English,  THaquarUum  told  them  the  English  kept  the  plague  buried  in  thoir 
store-house,  and  that  thoy  could  send  it,  at  any  time,  and  to  any  place,  to 
destroy  whatever  persons  or  peoi>lo  they  would,  though  they  themselves 
stirreil  not  out  of  doors.  Among  the  rest,  ho  had  made  Hobomok  believe 
this  tale,  who  asked  the  English  if  it  were  true,  and  being  informed  that  it 
was  not,  it  exploded  like  his  other  impostures. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  Squanto  was  in  the  interest  of  Caunbilanl, 
and  lived  among  the  English  as  a  spy,  while  Hobomok  was  honestly,  as  ho 
protended,  a  strong  friend  to  them ;  but  for  some  time  it  was  nearly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  know  which  was  their  best  friend,  as  each  seemed  emu- 
lous to  outvie  the  other  in  good  offices.  They  were,  liowever,  at  this  time 
satisfied  ;  for,  HobomotCa  wile  having  told  Maasaaoit  what  had  happened,  and 
thut  it  was  one  of  Squanto'a  men  that  gave  tho  alarm,  satisfied  hiin  that  that 
sun;nmore  had  caused  it,  and  ho  therefore  demanded  him  of  the  English, 
tiittt  he  might  put  him  to  death,  according  to  tlieir  law,  as  has  been  related. 
But  tho  English,  regarding  the  benefit  resulting  to  them  from  saving  his 
life,  more  than  keeping  inviolate  the  treaty  before  made  with  Maaaaaott, 
evaded  the  demand,  and  thus  Squanto  was  permitted  to  escape. 

Hobomok  was  greatly  beloved  by  Maaaaaoit,  notwithstanding  he  became  a 

[irofessed  Christian,  and  Maaaaaoit  was  always  opposed  to  the  English  religion 
limsclfl  It  has  been  told  in  the  life  of  the  ^eat  Maaaaaoit,  how  valuable 
was  the  agency  of  Hobomok,  in  faithfully  revealinjf;  the  mischievous  plot  of 
CautMtarU,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  ffmuteamet  and  Pekauot.  He 
was  the  pilot  of  the  English  when  they  visited  Maaaaaoit  in  his  sickness, 
whom  before  their  arrival  they  considered  dead,  which  caused  great  mani- 
festations of  grief  in  Hobomok,  He  often  exclaimed,  as  they  were  on 
their  way,  *'  A^en  womasu  Sagimua,  neen  vnmaau  Sagimuaf^  &c.,  which  is, 
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'*My  loving  Sachem,  my  loving  Sachem !  many  have  I  known,  but  never  anv 
like  thee."  Then,  tunung  to  Mr.  H^tuUno,  said,  '<  While  you  live  you  wiU 
never  see  his  Uke  among  the  Indians ;  that  he  was  no  liar,  nor  bloody  and 
cruel  like  other  Indians.  In  anger  and  passion  he  was  soon  reclaimed ;  easy 
to  be  reconciled  towai-ds  such  as  had  offended  him  *,  that  his  reason  was 
such  as  to  cause  him  to  receive  advice  of  mean  men ;  and  that  be  governed 
his  people  better  wiih  few  blows,  than  others  did  with  many." 

In  the  division  of  the  land  at  Plimouth  among  the  inhabitants,  Hobomok 
raceived  a  lot  as  his  share,  on  which  he  resided  aAer  the  English  manner 
and  died  a  Christian  among  them.  The  year  of  his  death  does  not  appear, 
but  was  previous  to  1643. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  pilgrims  made  a  voyage  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  autumn  of  1621.  It  was  in  this  voyage  that  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  fame  of  JVanmaahemet.  The  English  had  heard  that 
the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  had  threatened  them,  and  they  went  (says 
Mourt)  *<  partly  to  see  the  country,  partly  to  make  peace  witn  them,  and 
partly  to  procure  their  truck." 

SquatUo  was  pilot  in  this  voyage.  They  went  ashore  in  the  bottom  of  the  - 
bay,  and  landed  under  a  cliff  which  some  *  have  siipposed  was  what  has 
been  since  called  Coitp's  Hill,t  now  the  north  nart  of  Boston.  Tliis  was  on 
20th  Sept.  1621.  They  saw  no  Indians  until  some  time  ailer  they  went 
ashore,  but  found  a  parcel  of  lobsters  which  they  had  collected,  with  which 
they  refreshed  themselves.  Soon  after,  as  they  were  proceeding  on  an 
excursion,  "  they  met  a  woman  coming  for  her  lobsters."  They  told  her 
what  they  had  done,  and  paid  her  for  them.  She  told  them  where  to  find 
Indians,  and  SquatUo  went  to  them  to  prepare  them  for  meeting  with  the 
Elnglish. 

Obbatineivat  now  received  the  voyagers.  This  sachem  (if  he  be  the 
same)  had  made  peace  with  the  English  at  Plimouth  only  seven  days  pre- 
vious, as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice.  He  told  them  he  was  sachem  of 
the  place,  and  was  subject  to  MataoMtt ;  and  that  he  dared  not  remain  long 
in  any  place,  from  fear  of  the  Tarratines,  who  were  "  wont  to  come  at  har- 
vest and  take  awav  their  com,  and  many  times  kill  them."  Also  that  Squaw- 
Saehem  of  Massachusetts  was  his  enemy.  This  Squaw-Sadiem,  X  as  we  be- 
lieve, was  chief  of  those  inland  Lidians  since  denominated  the  Nipnets,  or 
Nipmucks,  and  lived  at  this  time  near  Wachuset  Mountain.  The  English 
intended  §  to  have  visited  her  at  this  time,  but  found  the  distance  too  great 
to  proceed.  They  received  the  greatest  kindness  from  all  the  Indians  they 
met  with,  and  meutioned  that  of  Obbatiruwat  in  particular.  And  they  suy, 
<*  We  told  him  of  divers  sachims  that  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be 
King  James  his  men,  and  if  he  aim  tcould  submit  hms^f■,  ||  we  would'  be  his 
safeguard  from  his  enemies,  which  he  did." 

At  another  place,  **  having  gone  three  miles,  in  arms,  up  in  the  country, 
we  came  (say  they)  to  a  place  where  com  had  been  newly  gathered,  a  house 
pulled  down,  and  the  people  gone.  A  mile  from  hence,  Afanepashemet, 
their  king,  in  his  life-time  had  lived.f  His  house  was  not  like  otliers,  but  a 
scaffold  was  largely  built,  with  poles  and  planks,  some  six  foot  from  [the] 
ground,  ai  \  the  bouse  upon  that,  being  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Not 
tar  from  hence,  in  a  bottom,  we  came  to  a  fort,"  built  by  Manepashemet.    It 

*  Dr.  Brlknap  appcan  to  hnve  been  the  first  who  «ugee«te<i  Ibis.    See  his  Biog.  ii.  2'J4. 

t  We  had  supposed  this  eminence  to  have  hccn  so  called  from  a  copse  or  clump  of  trees, 
which  for  a  longtime  remained  upon  it,  aAer  it  became  known  to  the  whites :  out  Shaw, 
Deserip.  Jtotton,GT,  say*  it  was  named  from  one  Copp,  a  shoemaker.  And  Bnow,  Hist. 
Boston,  105,  says  IVUliam  Copp  was  the  proprietor  of  "  a  portion  of  the  bill." 

t  "Sachems  or  savtunores,— which  are  but  one  and  the  same  title,— the  first  more  usual 
with  the  southward,  the  other  with  the  northward  Indians,  to  enpress  the  title  of  bim  that  hath 
the  chief  command  of  a  place  or  people,"    HiMt.  iV.  £.  60. 

f  ShaOuek  (Hist.  Concord,  2)  says  she  was  visited  at  this  lim*  by  these  voyagers,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusioa  from  any  source  of  infitrmation  ia  my  pos- 
session. 

I  It  does  not  seem  from  this  that  he  is  the  same  who  before  had  submitted  at  PHmoitlh,  aa 
Mr.  Prince  $uppotet,  ^ 

U  Mr.  ShaUuct  in  his  IIi$t.  Concord,  says,  this  "  was  ia  Medford,  near  Mystie  Pond." 


mb 
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was  madn  with  "poles  some  30  or  40  foot  long,  stuck  in  the  ground,  as  thick 
as  they  could  be  set  one  bv  another,  and  with  these  they  enclosed  a  ring 
some  40  or  50  foot  over.  A  trench,  breast  high,  was  digged  on  each  side.* 
One  way  there  was  to  get  into  it  with  a  bridge.  In  the  midst  of  this  pali- 
sado  stood  the  frame  of  an  house,  wherein,  being  dead,  he  lay  buried. 
About  a  mile  from  hence,  we  came  to  such  another,  but  seated  on  the  top 
of  an  hill.  Here  JVanqpaahanet  was  killed,  none  dwelling  in  it  since  the 
time  of  his  death." 

According  to  Mr.  Letvw,  JVanepa«Aemef  was  killed  about  the  year  1619,  and 
his  widow,  who  was  Squaie-Sathm  before  named,  continued  the  governmentf 
Ho  left  live  children4  four  of  whose  names  we  eather  firom  the  interesting 
History  of  Lynn ;  viz.  1.  Moniowampate,  called  bv  the  English  Sagamon 
Jamea.  He  was  sachem  of  Saugus.  3.  Abigail,  a  daughter.  3.  fyonmamuxr 
ham,  called  Sagamore  John,  sachem  of  Winnesimet  4.  Winnepterkitt,  called 
Sagamon  George,  or  George  Rumtujmarsh,  the  successor  of  Momoteampate  at 
SauguM.    Of  most  of  these  we  shall  speak  in  detail  hereafter. 

Sauauj-Sachem,  according  to  the  authority  last  mentioned,  was  the  spouse 
of  fVappacowd,^  or  fVebcowit,  in  1635.  She  and  her  husband,  four  years 
after,  l(i89,  deeded  to  Jotham  CHhbonea  "  the  reversion  of  all  tliat  parcel  of 
land  which  lies  against  the  ponds  of  Mystic,  together  with  the  said  ponds, 
ail  which  we  reserved  from  Charlestown  and  Cambridge,  late  called  New- 
town, after  the  death  of  me,  the  said  Squato-Sachem."  The  consideration  wa& 
"  the  many  kindnesses  and  benefits  we  have  received  from  the  hands  of^ 
Captain  Edward  Gibbotua,  of  Boston." 

The  S<inA-SACHEM'8  mark  ^-^^ 
Webcowit's  mark  -»— *- 

WebcowU  was  a  powwow  priest,  or  magical  physician,  and  was  considered 
next  in  importance  to  JVtinepasAemd  among  the  subjects  of  that  chief^  after 
his  death ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  widow  took  him  to  her  bed.  It  does 
not  appear,  that  he  was  either  much  respected  or  thought  much  of;  especial- 
ly by  his  wife,  as  in  the  above  extract  from  their  deed,  no  provision  seems 
to  have  been  made  for  him  after  her  death,  if  he  outlived  her.  At  all 
events,  we  may  conclude,  without  hazard  we  think,  that  if  breeches  had 
been  in  fashion  amonff  Indians,  the  wife  of  Webcoteii  would  have  been  ac- 
countable for  the  article  in  this  case. 

In  1643,  Massachusetts  covenanted  v^rith  "  Wasaamequin,  JViuAoonon,  Kutchr 
amaqutn,  Massaconomet,  and  iSl}ucio-iSiicA«m,''||  to  the  end  that  mutual  bene- 
fit might  accrue  to  each  party.  The  sachems  put  themselves  under  the 
government  of  the  English,  agreeing  to  observe  their  laws,  in  as  far  as  they 
should  be  made  to  understand  them.  For  this  confidence  and  concession 
of  th^ir  persons  and  lands  into  their  hands,  the  English  on  their  port  agreed 
to  extend  the  same  pVotectiou  to  them  and  their  people  as  to  their  English 
8ubjects.ir 

What  had  become  of  TFebcowU  at  this  time  does  not  appear ;  perhaps  he 
was  off  po wivowing,  or  at  home,  doing  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  household. 
We  hear  of  him,  however,  four  years  after, (1647,)  "taking  an  active  port" 
in  the  endeavors  made  by  the  English  to  Christianize  his  countrymen.  "  Ho 
asked  the  English  why  some  of  Uieni  had  been  27  years  in  the  land,  and 
never  taught  them  to  know  God  till  then.  Had  you  done  it  sooner,  (sud 
he,)  we  might  have  known  much  of  God  by  tliis  time,  and  much  sin  might 
have  been  prevented,  but  now  some  of  us  are  grown  [too]  old  in  sin." 


*  Might  not,  (hen,  the  westera  mounds  have  been  formed  by  Indians  Y 

t  Hist.  Lynn,  16. 

t  Slutttuck,  ib.  who  fixes  her  residence  at  Concord  j  she,  doubtless,  had  several  places  of 
residence. 

&  Hii  name  is  spelt  Webf  moils  to  MS.  deed  in  my  possession,  and  in  Mr.  Shattuck's  MSS. 
Wibhacoicitls,  as  appears  from  his  History. 

II  III  the  History  of  the  Nnrraganstt  Country,  these  namesi  are  written  Wassamegun, 
haslimonnon,  Cvttluimaekt,  MaitanonuU,  and  S^-Sacheui.  See  3  Col.  Mom,  Hist.  Soc, 
i.  212. 

^  SwQonVm't  MS.  Hi$t.  Praying  Indiaiu,  ^ 

4» 
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Tbe  English  said  they  repented  of  their  neglect;  but  recoUectinff  themselTea 
Answered,  ''You  were  not  willing  to  heare  till  now,"  and  that  Gk>d  had  not 
turned  their  hearts  till  then.* 

Of  the  sachems  who  made  the  covenant  above  named,  the  first  we  suppose 
to  have  been  Maasaaoit,  on  the  part  of  the  Wampanoags,  who  at  this  timo 
was,  perhaps,  among  the  Nipmuks ;  Ndahoonon,  a  Nipmuk  chie^  with  whom 
MusomU  now  resided.  His  residence  was  near  what  was  since  Magus  Hill, 
in  Worcester  county.  He  was  probably  at  Flimouth,  13  Sept,  1631,  where 
he  signed  a  treaty  with  eight  others,  as  we  have  set  down  in  the  life  of  Caun- 
VUmt  His  name  is  there  spelt  Ahttaa«aAunl.  In  Winihnp^a  Journal, 
it  is  Ntuhacowam,  and  we  suppose  he  was  father  of  JV<i«M>toanno,  mentioned 
by  Whitneif.^  Ktdchanuiquin  was  sachem  of  Dorchester  and  vicinity,  and 
Maaaaamomet  was  Maaeonotwmo. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Some  account  of  the  Massachusetts — Geography  of  their  country — Chikataubut — 
Wampatuck — his  war  with  the  Mohaioks — Mascononomo — Canonicus — Mow- 
TOWAMPATE — SmaU-pox  distresses  the  Indians — WoNOHAqoAHAM — Winrepur- 

KIT —  MaNATAH^UA —  SciTTERYGUSSET — NaTTAHATTAWANTS — WaUODMACUT- 

Jack-Straw — James. 

Not  long  before  the  settlement  of  Plimouth,  the  Massachusetts  had  been 
a  numerous  people,  but  were  greatly  reduced  at  this  time ;  partly  from  the 
great  plaeue,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  subsequently  from  their 
wars  with  the  Tarratines.  Of  this  war  none  but  the  scanty  records  of  the 
ftrst  settlers  are  to  be  had,  and  in  them  few  particulars  are  preserved ;  X 
therefore  it  will  not  be  expected  that  ever  a  complete  account  oi  the  territo- 
ries and  power  of  the  Massachusetts  can  be  given ;  broken  down  as  they 
were  at  the  time  they  became  known  to  the  Europeans ;  for  we  have  seen  that 
their  sachems,  when  first  visited  by  the  Plimouui  people,  were  shifting  for 
their  lives — not  daring  to  lodge  a  second  ni^ht  in  the  same  place,  from  their 
fear  of  the  Tarratines.  Hence,  if  these  Indians  had  existed  as  an  independ- 
ent tribe,  their  history  was  long  since  swept  away  "  in  gloomy  tempests," 
and  obscured  in  "  a  ni^ht  of  clouds,"  and  nothing  but  a  meagre  tradition  re- 
mained. For  some  time  after  the  country  was  settled,  they  would  fly  for 
protection  from  the  Tarratines  to  the  houses  of  the  English. 

It  is  said,  by  Mr.  Gookin,  that  "their  chief  sachem  held  dominion  over 
many  other  petty  governors ;  as  those  of  Weechagaskas,  Neponsitt,  Punka- 
paog,  Nonantum,  Nashaway,  some  of  the  Nipmuck  people,  as  far  as  Pokom- 
.takiuce,  as  the  old  men  of  Massachusetts  affirmed.  Tnis  people  could,  in 
former  times,  arm  for  war  about  3000  men,  as  the  old  Indians  declare. 
They  were  in  hostilitv  very  often  with  the  Narragansitts ;  but  held  amity, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  PawkunnawkuttB."§  Near  the  mouth  of  Charles 
River  "  used  to  be  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  Indians,  both  on  the 
south  and  north  side  of  the  country ."H  Hutekinaon%  says,  "That  circle 
which  now  makes  the  harbors  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  round  by  Mai- 
den, Chelsea,  Nantasket,  Hingham,  Weymouth,  Braintree,  and  Dorchester, 
was  the  capital  of  a  great  sachem,**  much  revered  by  all  the  plantations 
round  about  The  tradition  is,  that  this  sachem  had  his  principal  seat  upon 
a  small  hill,  or  rising  upland,  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of^  salt  marsh  in  the 
township  of  Dorchester,  near  to  a  place  called  Squantum."tf    Hence  it  will 

"'—    ■■ —  f  —    ■—  '  ■—  ■  ■  ..- ■■—  .       -  M 

•  Hist.  Concord,  25.  f  Hist.  Worcester  Co.  174. 

X  Tliiswar  was  caused,  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  "  upon  (he  account  of  some  treachery  "  on 
the  part  of  the  western  tribes,  i.  e.  the  tribes  west  of  the  Merrimark.    i/wf .  A^tio  Etig,  30. 

il  Coll.  Mass.  Hisi.  Soc.  i.  148.  |  Hist.  N.  Eng.  32. 

From  IVfal's  Hist.  N.  Eng.,  probably,  which  see. 
**  It  will  be  a  good  while  before  the  present  possessors  of  the  coantry  can  boast  of  such  a 
eauital. 
\\  Uist.  Moss.  i.  4G0.    Ao<l  here  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  the  Plimouth  people  landed  ia  Iheii 
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be  observed,  tliat  among  the  oceountH  of  the  earliest  writers,  the  dominions 
'  of  the  different  saoheniH  were  considered  as  comprehended  within  very 
different  limits ;  a  kind  of  general  Idea,  therefore,  can  only  be  had  of  the 
extent  of  their  posMMlons.  It  Is  evident  that  the  Massachusetts  were  either 
subject  to  the  NorraganNtti,  or  In  alliance  with  them ;  for  when  the  latter 
were  at  war  with  the  Pequoti,  Chffuitauhvt  and  Sagamore  John  both  went 
with  many  men  to  aid  Canonieutf  who  had  sent  for  them.  This  war  began 
in  1633,  and  ended  in  103S,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pequots. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  ipeBk  of  the  cniefs  agreeably  to  our  plan. 

C^ikalavhut,  or  CkUckatabM^in  English,  a  Junue-orjln, — ^was  a  sachem  of 
considerable  note,  and  generally  supposed  to  have  had  dominion  over  the 
Massachusetts  Inaianii.  Thomas  Morton  mentions  him  in  his  New  Canaan, 
as  sachem  of  Paasonogeslt,  (about  Weymouth,)  and  says  his  mother  was 
buried  there.  I  need  make  no  comments  upon  the  authority,  or  warn  the 
reader  concerning  the  Htorles  of  Morton,  as  this'  is  done  in  almost  every 
book,  early  and  late,  about  New  England ;  but  shall  relate  the  following 
from  him. 

In  the  first  settling  of  Plimouth,  some  of  the  company,  in  wandering  about 
upon  discovery,  came  upon  an  Indian  grave,  which  was  that  of  the  mother 
of  Chxkatavbvi.  Over  the  body  a  stoke  was  set  in  the  eround,  and 
two  bear-skins,  sowed  together,  spread  over  it;  these  the  English  took 
away.  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Chikatavbvt,  he  complained  to 
his  people,  and  demanded  Immediate  vengeance.  When  they  were  as- 
sembled, he  thus  harangued  them  i  *'  When  last  the  glorious  light  of  all  the 
sky  was  underneath  tills  glob«,  and  birds  grew  silent,  I  began  to  settle,  as 
my  custom  is,  to  take  repoie.  Before  mine  eyes  were  fast  closed,  me  tho't 
I  saw  a  vision,  at  which  my  lidrit  was  much  troubled,  and  trembling  at  that 
doleflil  sight,  a  spirit  eried  aloud, '  Behold !  my  son,  whom  I  have  cherished ; 
see  the  paps  that  gave  thee  suck,  the  hands  that  clasped  thee  warm,  and  fed 
.  thee  oil ;  canst  thou  forget  to  take  revenge  of  those  wild  people,  tliat  hath 
\  my  monument  detbced  in  a  despltefhl  manner ;  disdaining  our  ancient  anti- 
quities, and  honorable  cuHtoms.  Bee  now  the  sachem's  erave  lies  like  unto 
the  common  people,  of  ignoble  race  deikced.  Thy  mother  doth  complain, 
implores  thy  aid  againit  this  thievinh  people  new  come  hither;  if  this  be 
suffered,  I  snail  not  rest  In  quiet  within  my  everlasting  habitation.'  "* 

Battle  was  the  unanimous  reMolve,  and  the  English  were  watched,  and 
followed  iVom  place  to  niaco,  imtll  at  length,  as  some  were  going  ashore  in 
a  boat,  they  fell  upon  tnom,  but  gained  no  advantage.  After  maintaining 
the  fight  for  some  time,  and  Iteing  driven  fVom  tree  to  tree,  the  chief  captain 
was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  tlu)  whole  took  to  flight  This  action  caused 
the  natives  about  Plimouth  to  look  upon  the  Englisn  as  invincible,  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  peace  was  so  long  maintained  between  them.  Of  the 
tmie  and  circumstances  of  this  battle  or  fight  we  have  detailed  at  length  in 
a  previous  chapter. 

Mourfa  Relation  ffoes  iUr  to  establish  the  main  facts  in  the  above  account 
It  says,  "  We  brought  sundry  of  the  prettiest  things  away  with  us,  and  cov- 
ered the  corpse  up  again,"  and,  **  there  was  variety  of  opinions  amongst  us 
about  the  embnimud  pormon,**  but  no  mention  of  the  bear-skins. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  differont  accounts,  tliere  is  but  little  doubt,  that 
the  Englisli  wore  attacked  at  Nauiskokit,  in  consequence  of  their  depreda- 
tions upon  the  graves,  corn.  &(*.  of  the  Indians. 

In  1621,  Chikatavhut,  witii  eight  other  sachems,  acknowledged,  by  n  writ- 
ten instriuneiu,  which  we  htive  already  given,  themselves  the  8ul)jects  of 
King  Jamea.  Ton  years  uiivr  this,  2!)  March,  1G31,  he  visited  Governor 
Winthrop  at  Boston,  and'preMtnted  hitii  with  a  hogshead  of  corn.  Many  of 
"his  sannops  and  sqimws**  cnme  with  him,  1)ut  were  most  of  tliem  sent 
away,  "after  they  had  all  diii(*d,"  nlthntigh  it  thundered  and  rained,  and  the 
governor  urged  their  stay;  ChikataubM  probably  feared  they  would  be 

voyage  to  MasHiiohutDtU  Mote  »\mUmi  ol,  mid  rrom  Sqimnto  who  was  with  ihem  it  probal>ly 
received  iti  name. 

*  Ifthis  he  firiioii,  n  modern  romniltir  \\m  deceived  snme  of  his  readers.  The  article  in 
the  Analtrtic  Majraiifu  may  hitvtt  Men  his  source  of  information,  but  the  original  may  be 
leon  1;:  M~rf.r.v'^ri»w  Cammn,  Wirt  i«»«d  ln7. 
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burdeniome.  At  this  time  he  wore  English  clothes,  and  sat  at  the  govern- 
or'a  table,  **  whore  he  behaved  himself  as  soberly,  &c.  as  an  Englishman." 
Not  long  after,  ho  called  on  Governor  fyinthrop,  and  desired  to  buy  clothes 
for  hinwelf ;  the  governor  informed  him  that  "  English  sagamores  did  not 
use  to  truck ;  *  but  he  called  his  tailor,  and  gave  him  order  to  make  him  a 
suit  of  clothei ;  whereupon  he  gave  the  governor  two  large  skins  of  coat 
beaver."  In  a  few  days  his  clotnes  were  ready,  and  the  governor  "  put  him 
into  a  very  good  new  suit  fl-om  head  to  foot,  and  after,  he  set  meat  before 
Uiem ;  but  he  would  not  eat  till  the  governor  had  given  thanks,  and  after  meat 
he  desired  him  to  do  the  like,  and  so  departed." 

June  14, 1631,  at  a  court,  Ckikatattbui  was  ordered  to  pay  a  small  skin  of 
beaver,  to  satisiy  for  one  of  his  men's  having  killed  a  pig, — ^which  he  com- 
plied with.  A  man  by  the  name  of  PUutowe,  and  some  others,  having  stolen 
com  fifom  him,  the  same  vear,  tlie  court,  Sept  27,  ordered  that  PUutowe  should 
restore  **  two-told,"  and  lose  his  title  of  gentleman,  and  pay  £5.  This  I  sup- 
pose they  deemed  emiivalent  to  four-fold.  His  accomplices  were  whipped,  > 
to  the  game  amount.  The  next  year  we  find  him  engaged  with  other  sachems 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Pequots.  The  same  year  two  of  his  men  were 
convicted  of  assaulting  some  persons  of  Dorchester  in  their  houses.  "  They 
were  put  in  the  biilmcs,"  and  himself  required  to  beat  thern,  which  he  did.f 

The  small-|»ox  was  very  prevalent  amon^  the  Indians  in  1633,  in  which 
year,  some  time  in  Novemner,  Chikatavbut  died. 

The  residence  of  the  fnmil^  of  Chikatavbut  was  at  Tehticut,  now  included 
in  Middleborough.  He  was  m  obedience  to  MasaaioU,  and,  like  other  chiefs, 
had  various  places  of  resort,  to  suit  the  different  seasons  of  the  year; 
sometimes  at  ^¥osBaguscusMct,  sometimes  at  Neponset,  and  especiall^^  upon 
that  part  of  Nama«ket|  called  Tehticut  This  was  truly  a  river  of  saga- 
mores. Its  abundant  stores  of  fish,  in  the  spring,  drew  them  from  all  parts 
of  the  realm  of  the  chief  sachem. 

In  deeds,  given  by  the  Indians,  the  place  of  their  residence  is  generally 
mentioned,  ond  ftom  what  we  shall  recite  in  the  progress  of  this  article,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  same  chief  has  different  residences  assigned  to  him. 
'    August  5, 1065,  Quiucy,  then  Braintree,  was  deeded  by  a  son  of  ChUuUaur 
but,  in  these  terms  i— 

$"To  all  Indian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come;  ffampatwkf 
alias  Jonah  Suffamiore,  <if  Massathusetts,  in  Nevvengland,  the  son  ofChikataii- 
but  <le(!(!aHed,  sendctli  greeting.  Know  yoo  that  tlic  said  fVampatuck,  b^ing 
of  full  age  and  |>ower,  accorning  to  the  order  and  custom  of  the  natives, 
hatli,  witii  the  consent  of  his  wise  men,  viz.  Smtamog,  his  brother  Damd, 
and  Old  Hahalun,  and  ff  t//uim  Mananiotnott,  Job  Missutt,  Manuntago  JVilliam 
AhAati(o»|| "  **I<'or  divers  goods  and  valuable  reasons  therunto;  and  ui 
special  lor "£31  lOt.  in  hand.    It  was  subscribed  and  witnessed  thus: — 

JosiAH,  altaa  Wampatuck,  his  |0  marke, 
Daniel  SquAHOo,  and  a  mark. 
Oi.D  Nahatun,  find  a  mark, 
William  Manunion,  and  a  mark. 
Job  Noistenns. 

Robert,  alias  Mamcntago,  and  a  mark, 
William  Uahatdn. 
In  pretence  i}f 
Thomas  Kr.YAHaui<rgioff,  and  a  mark  Q. 
JoHKPH  Manumom,  Am  I —  mark. 
Thomas  Wrvmoub,  At*  O  miark. 

*  Howovnr  Iriir  lliii  inighl  bav«  been  of  the  governor,  at  least,  we  ibitik,  he  should  not 
hove  UKCtl  ihe  pluml 
^  t  "  Thv  iiiokl  udUiil  riiitom  omnnj^M  them  in  Pxercislng'  punishments,  is.  Tor  Ihe  sarhem 
ellliPf  lo  heal,  or  witiit.  or  put  lo  death  with  his  own  hand,  to  which  the  common  sort  most 
quintlv  tuhmil."     Wuliami. 

t  Nflmai'insurk  «!f(nifi«d  in  their  \nnrntiffifislie»,  and  some  early  wrote  Namascheuck. 

9  llintory  ortliiiiiry,  hy  llev.  Mr.  Wlatney,  taken  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Ihe 
Hon.  /  ti,  AilitHU, 

jk  Nihaton,  or  Almton,  and  the  same  sometime*  written  Nehoiden.    See  IVorlhingtOH'a 
mi*.  VtdmHH,  XI.    H«  luld  MUHift  'i(ioii  Oi«t\K*  Kiver  in  1680.    ib. 
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There  is  a  quit-claim  deed  from  "  Charks  Joaiaa,  alias  Josiaa  Wampatuck, 
grandson  of  ChikataiulnU,  dated  19  Mar.  1685,  of  Boston  and  the  adjacent 
country,  and  the  islands  in  the  harbor,  to  the  "  proprietated  inhabitants  of  ttie 
town  o'f  Boston,"  to  be  seen  among  the  Suffolk  records.*  fFampahuk  says, 
or  some  oneybr  him,  **  Forasmuch  as  I  am  informed,  and  well  assured  from 
several  ancient  Indians,  as  well  those  of  my  council  as  others,  that,  upon 
the  first  cominft  of  the  English  to  sit  down  and  settle  in  those  parts  of  New 
England,  mjr  ubove-named  grandfather,  Chikatafubvt,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  his  council,  for  encouragement  thereof  moving,  did  give,  grant,  sell,  alien- 
ate, and  confirm  unto  the  English  planters,"  the  lands  above  named. 

Besides  Josias,  there  signed  this  deed  with  him,  ^hatotonj  sen.,  ff'iUiam  Ha- 
haton,  and  Robert  Motneviatige. 

Joaias,  or  Joaiah  Wampatwkf  was  sachem  of  Mattakee8ett,f  and,  from 
the  deeds  which  he  gave,  must  haA'e  been  the  owner  of  much  of  the  lands 
souttiward  of  Boston.  In  1653,  he  sold  to  Timoiku  Hatheriy,  James  Cudtoorth, 
Joseph  TKlden,  Humphrey  Turner,  JVilliam  Hatch,  Jmn  Hoare,  and  James  Tor- 
rty,  a  large  tract  of^land  in  the  vicinity  of  Accord  Pond  and  North  Rjver. 

In  16^,  he  sold  Fachage  Neck,  pow  called  Ptchade^  "lying  between 
Namassnkett  riuer  and  a  brook  fdhng  into  Teticutt  riuer,  viz.  the  most 
westerly  of  the  three  small  brookes  that  do  fall  into  the  said  riuer ; "  like- 
wise all  the  meadow  upon  said  three  brooks,  for  £21.  Also,  another  tract 
bounded  by  Plimouth  and  Duxbury  on  one  side,  and  Bridgewater  on  the 
other,  extending  to  the  great  pond  Mattakeeset ;  provided  it  included  not  the 
1000  acres  given  to  his  son  and  George  Wampey,  about  those  ponds.  This 
deed  was  witnessed  by  Gearee  fVampey  and  John  Wampowes. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Josuis  was  often  called  Josias  Chikataubut. 
In  the  Plimouth  Records  we  find  this  notice,  but  without  date :  "  Memoran- 
dum, that  Josias  Chxckabutt  and  his  wife  doe  owne  the  whole  necke  of  Pun- 
kateesett  to  beloing  vnto  Plymouth  men,"  &c. 

In  1668,  "  Josias  Chiekatabtitt,  sachem  of  Namassakeesett,"  sold  to  JRoherl 
Studson  of  Scituate,  a  tract  of  land  called  JSTanumadceuitt,  for  a  "  valuable 
consideration,"  as  the  deed  expresses  it.  This  tract  was  bounded  on  the 
east  b^  Scituate. 

Josias  had  a  son  Jeremy ;  and  "  Charles  Josiah,  son  of  Jeremy,  was  the  last  of 
the  race."!    Of  Josiah,  Mr.  Gookin  gives  us  important  information. 

JVar  bettoeen  the  Massachusett  Indians  and  Mohawks.  In  the  year  1669, "  the 
war  having  now  continued  between  the  Maquas  and  our  Indians,  about  six 
years,  divers  Indians,  our  neighbors,  united  their  forces  together,  and  made 
an  army  of  about  6  or  700  men,  and  marched  into  the  Maquas'  country,  to 
take  revenge  of  them.  This  enterprise  was  contrived  and  undertaken 
without  the  privitv,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  English  friends.  Mr. 
Eliot  and  myself^  in  particular,  dissuaded  them,  and  gave  them  several 
reasons  against  it,  but  they  would  not  hear  us."  Five  of  the  Christian 
Indians  went  out  with  them,  and  but  one  only  returned  alive.  **  The  chief- 
est  general  in  this  expedition  was  the  principal  sachem  of  Massachusetts, 
named  Josiah,  alias  Chekatabutt,  a  wise  and  stout  man,  of  middle  age,  but  a 
very  vicious  person.  He  had  considerable  knowledge  in  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  sometime,  when  he  was  younger,  seemed  to  profess  it  for  a 
time ; — for  he  was  bred  up  by  his  uncle,  Kuchamakin,  who  was  the  first 
sachem  and  his  people  to  whom  Mr.  Eliot  preached."  ^ 

Of  those  who  went  out  with  Wampatvk  from  other  tribes  we  have  no  rec- 
ord ;  but  there  were  many,  probably,  as  ustial  upon  such  expeditions. 

This  army  arrived  at  the  Mohawk  fort  after  a  journey  of  about  200  miles ; 
when,  upon  besieging  it  some  time,  and  having  some  of  their  men  killed  in 
sallies,  and  sundry  others  sick,  they  gave  up  the  siege  and  retreated.  Mean- 
while the  Mohawks  pursued  them,  got  in  their  front,  and,  from  an  ambush, 

*  Printed  at  length  in  Bnote'M  Hist.  Bottom,  969,  et  cet. 
\  Dean^t  Hut.  Scituate,  144. 

X  Ibid.    SqwinMug  was  a  brother  of  Josiah,  and  ruled  "as  sachem  during  the  minority" 
ot  Jeremy.    Dr.  Harris,  Hist.  Dorchester,  16, 17. 
(  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  1G6. 
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attacked  them  in  %  defile,  and  a  p[reat  fight  ensued.  Fuially  the  Mohawkn 
were  put  to  flight  by  the  extraordmary  bravery  and  prowesa  of  CMkataubut 
and  his  captains.  But  what  was  most  calamitous  in  this  disastrous  expedi» 
tion,  was,  tne  loss  of  the  great  chief  CkUuUavhut,  who,  after  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valor,  was  killea  in  impelling  the  Mohawks  in  their  last  attack,  with 
almost  all  his  captains,  in  number  about  50,  as  was  supposed.*  This  was  a 
severe  stroke  to  these  Indians,  and  they  suffered  much  firom  chagrin  on 
their  return  home.  The  Mohawks  considered  themselves  their  masters, 
and  although  a  peace  was  brought  about  between  them,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  Enelish  and  Dutch  on  each  side,  yet  the  Massachusetts  and  others  often 
suffered  from  their  incursions. 

A  chief  of  much  the  same  importance  aa  Chtkataubvi  and  his  sons,  was 
Jdatcononomo,  or  Maieonomo,  sachem  of  Agawam,  since  called  Jpaunck. 
When  the  fleet  which  brought  over  the  colony  that  settled  Boston,  in  1630, 
anchored  near  Cape  Ann,  he  welcomed  them  to  his  shores,  and  spent  some 
time  on  board  one  of  the  8hip8.f 

On  the  28th  June,  1638,  Maacononomd  |  executed  a  deed  of  ''all  his  lands 
in  Ipswich,"  to  John  H'inOirop,  jr.,  for  the  sum  of  £20.§ 

At  a  court  in  July,  1631,  it  was  ordered,  that  ^  the  sagamore  of  Agawam  is 
banished  from  commg  into  any  Englishman's  house  for  a  year,  under  penalty 
of  tep  beaver-Ekins."  |[  This  was  probably  done  in  retaliation  for  his  having 
committed  acts  of  violence  on  tne  Tarratines,  who  soon  after  came  out 
with  great  force  against  Matconotwmo ;  he  having,  "as  was  usually  said, 
treacherously  killed  some  of  those  Tarratino  &milics.''f  It  would  seem 
that  he  expected  an  attack,  and  had  therefore  called  to  his  aid  some  of  the 
sachems  near  Boston ;  for  it  so  happened  that  MontouMmpate  and  fVonoha- 
quaham  were  at  Agawam  when  the  Tarratines  made  an  attack,  but  whether, 
by  concert  or  accident  is  not  clear. 

To  the  number  of  100  men,  in  three  canoes,  the  Tarratines  came  out  on 
this  enterprise,  on  the  8  August  following.  They  attacked  Matcononomo  and 
his  guests  in  his  wigwam  in  the  night,  killed  seven  men,  wounded  Maaeono- 
nomo  himself  and  Montotoampate,  and  fFonohaquahtan,  and  several  others  who 
afterwards  died.  They  took  the  wife  of  Montowampate  captive,  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Abraham  Shvrd  of  Pemmaquid  ransomed  her,  and  sent  hrr  home, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  17  September  the  same  autumn.**  From  Mr.  Cob- 
bd*a  account,  it  appears  that  tliey  came  against  the  English,  who,  but  for  an 
Indian,  named  Robiii,  would  have  been  cut  off,  as  the  able  men  at  this  time, 
belonging  to  Ipswich,  did  not  exceed  30 ;  and  most  of  these  were  from  home 
on  the  day  the  attack  was  to  have  been  made.  RoUn,  having  by  some  means 
found  out  their  intentions,  went  to  John  Per&tn«,ft  and  told  liim  that  on  such 
a  day  four  Tarratines  would  come  and  invite  the  English  to  trade,  "and  draw 
them  down  the  hill  to  the  water  side,"  when  40  canoes  full  of  armed  Indians 
would  be  ready,  under  "the  brow  of  the  hill,"  to  fall  upon  them.  It  turned 
out  as  Robin  had  reported ;  but  the  Indians  were  frightened  off  by  a  false 
show  of  numbers,  an  old  drum,  and  a  few  guns,  without  effecting  their 
objectit 

We  hear  no  more  of  him  until  1644,  March  8,  when,  at  a  court  held  in 
Boston,  "  CSitahamtkin  and  Smunio-Saxhem,  Maaeonomo,  Mtahacowam  and  ff  a«- 
aamagin,  two  sachems  near  the  great  hill  to  the  west,  called  ffaehtuttt,  came 
into  tlie  court,  and,  according  to  their  former  tender  to  the  governor,  desired 
to  be  received  under  our  protection§§  and  government,  upon  the  same  terms 


•  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  167. 
t  Hist.  N.  England. 

i  This  is  doubtless  the  most  correct  spelling  of  his  name.    It  is  scarce  spelt  twice  alike  in 
the  MS.  records. 

(Records  of  Gen.  Court,  v.  381.  H  Prince,  367. 

HutbanP*  N.  E.  140. 
••  Winthrop't  Jmr.—Letoi*'*  Hist.  Lynn,  39,  iO^-^FeW*  Hist.  Ipawich,  3. 
ft  Quarter-master, "  living  then  in  a  little  but  upon  his  father's  island  on  this  tide  of  JaoA 
ry'sNeck."    MS.  Narratiee. 
iX  Cobbet'i  MS.  Narrative. 
(^  They  desired  this  from  their  great  fear  of  the  Mohawks,  it  i*  laid. 
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that  Pumham  and  Saeononoeo  wen,  So  W0  i!HU8lng  them  to  understand  the 
articles,  and  all  the  ten  eommandmMltii  of  Ood,  and  they  freely  assenting  to 
all,*  they  were  solemnly  received,  ami  then  presented  the  court  with  twen^- 
six  fkthom  of  wampum,  and  the  court  gave  each  of  them  a  coat  of  two  yards 
of  cloth,  and  their  dinner  |  md  to  them  and  their  men,  every  one  of  them,  a 
cup  of  sac  at  their  departure  \  m  tliey  took  loavo,  and  wont  away  very  joyful.*'t 

In  the  Town  Records  of  I|Hiwi(^h,  undkir  dale  18  June  1G58,  a  grant  is  made  to 
the  widow  of  MiueonimomOf  of  '^that  pareel  of  land  which  her  husband  had 
fenced  in,"  so  long  as  she  should  romain  a  widow.  Her  husband  was  the  last 
of  the  sachems  of  Agnwaro,  and  with  him,  says  Mr. flcM, descended  "his  feble 
and  broken  scepter  to  the  grave."  lie  died  on  the  6  March,  1658,  and  was 
buried  on  Sagamore  Hill,  now  within  the  bounds  of  Hamilton.  His  gun  and 
other  valuable  implements  were  interred  with  him.  '*ldle  curiosity,  wantotu 
sacrilegious  sport,  prompted  an  individual  to  dig  up  the  remains  of  this  chie^ 
and  to  carry  his  scull  on  a  |H)le  through  Ipawieh  streets.  Such  an  act  of  bar- 
barity was  severely  ftowned  upon,  and  apeedily  visited  with  retributive  civil 
justice."  t 

MONTOWAMPATE,  sagamore  of  Lynn  and  Marblehead,  was  known  more 
generally  among  the  whites  m  Hagamart  Jamei.  He  was  son  of  JSTanepaahemet, 
and  brother  of  Wtmohaquaham  and  WiniMmrkUt.^  He  died  in  1633,  of  the 
small-pox,  "with  most  of  his  people.  It  ii  laid  that  these  two  promised,  if 
ever  they  recovered,  to  live  with  the  JiSnaJish,  and  serve  their  God."|] 
Montoteampate,  having  been  defVnuded  of  30  ocaver-skins,  by  a  man  named 
H^atls,  who  had  since  gone  to  England,  he  went  to  Gov.  JVinthrop  on  the  26 
March,  1631,  to  know  how  ho  should  omain  re<;om])ense.  The  governor  gave 
him  a  letter  to  Emanuel  Douming,  EiK\,  of  London,  fVom  which  circumstance 
it  would  seem  that  the  chief  determined  to  go  there ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
actually  visited  England  and  received  his  due.f  The  histories  of  those  times 
give  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  dlMrifsee  caused  by  the  small-pox  amon^^  the 
"  wretched  natives."  ^  There  are,"  laya  Maihsr.  ^  some  old  planters  surviving 
to  this  day,  who  helped  to  hury  the  dead  Indians }  even  whole  families  of 
them  all  dead  at  once.  In  one  of  the  wi^amathey  ibund  a  poor  infant  suck- 
ing at  the  breast  of  the  dead  mother,"**  The  same  author  observes  that,  before 
the  disease  began,  the  Indians  hod  begun  to  quarrel  with  the  English  about 
the  bounds  of  tliehr  lands,  ''but  Ooci  ended  the  controversy  by  sending  the 
small-pox  among  the  Indians  at  Sauf  Ui,  who  wore  before  that  time  exceeding- 
ly numerous." 

We  have  mentioned  another  of  the  (Hmtty  of  A/'anepaghemet,  also  a  sachem. 
This  was  fVonohaqruihamf  called  by  the  English  Sagamore  John,  of  Winisimet. 
His  residence  was  at  what  wan  then  Palled  Rumntymarsh,  part  of  which  is 
now  in  Chelsea  and  part  in  SaMffUil.§  As  early  as  1031,  he  had  cause  to  com- 
plain that  some  of  the  Engtwh  settlers  had  burnt  two  of  hia  wigwams. 
"  Which  wigwams,"  says  Governor  DutUe}f,jj  "wore not  inhabited,  but  stood  in 
a  place  convenient  for  their  shelter,  When,  upon  occasion,  they  should  travel 
that  way."  The  court,  upon  examination,  found  that  a  servant  of  Sir  R.  Sul- 
tonstall  had  been  the  means  of  the  tnisehief,  whose  master  was  ordered  to 
make  satisfaction,  "which  he  did  by  seven  yards  of  cloth,  and  that  his  servant 
pay  him,  at  the  end  of  bis  time,  fiftv  shillings  sterling."|t  Sagamore  John  died 
at  Winisimet,  in  1633,  of  the  smnil't«ox.§f  lie  desired  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Enfflisbmen's  God,  in  his  sli^kttttss,  and  requested  them  to  take  his 
two  sons  and  instruct  them  III  Christianity,  which  they  did.|||| 

fVinnepurkitt,'^^  who  married  a  daughter  of  Patgaconawav,  makes  considera- 
ble figure  also  in  our  Indian  annals,  lie  was  bom  about  1616,  and  succeeded 
Monloummpate  at  his  death,  in  1033,    The  English  eallcd  him  George  Rumney- 

*  The  articles  which  Ihey  lubteriheil,  will  Ha  iiemt  (tl  tarifd  when  the  Mamucript  Hist,  of  the 
Praying  Indiani,  by  Daniel  Oookin,  Rhall  be  publljtbed.  They  do  not  read  precisely  as 
rendered  by  Wxnthrop. 

t  Wxntkrtrp's  Journal.  \  Hilt,  TiHWicb,  S.  4  tjiwi^t  Hist.  Lynn,  16, 17. 

j  Hist,  of  New  England,  198.  If  Hlnlorv  of  !,ymi,  3fl.  *•  Relation,  &c.  23. 

tf  Letter  to  the  Coumei*  of  Lineoln,  fid,  edition  Mm. 

ii  Princt's  Chronolofft'.  \\  Hllt«ry  nf  New  Enj^land,  195,  650. 

II  Wonder-working  Providenco,  Kit  Spell  also  Winnaperket. 
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marah,  and  at  one  time  he  was  proprietor  of  Deer  Island,  in  Boston  harbor, 
"  Id  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  went  to  Barbadoes.  It  is  supposed  that  be 
was  carried  there  with  the  prisoners  who  were  sold  for  slaves,  at  the  end  of 
PhUip'B  war.  He  died  soon  after  his  return,  in  1684,  at  the  house  of  Mumin- 
quatij  aged  68  years."  Ahmeayttamuant^  daughter  of  Po^uanwiii,  is  also  men- 
tioned 08  his  wife,  by  whom  he  ha(i  several  children.* 

Manatahqwi,  called  also  Blaek-tmlliam,  was  n  sachem,  and  proprietor  of  Niv> 
hant,  when  the  adjacent  country  was  settled  by  the  whites.  Hb  father  lived 
at  Swanifiscot,  and  was  also  a  sagamore,  but  probably  was  dead  befom  thn 
English  setded  in  the  country.f  A  traveller  in  this  then  X  wiltleniess  world, 
■thus  notices  fftUiam,  and  his  possessing  Nahant  "One  Black'urilliantf  nil 
Indian  Duke,  out  of  his  generosity  gave  this  place  in  general  to  tho  plantatluii 
of  Saugus,  so  that  no  other  can  appropriate  it  to  himself."  He  was  a  great 
friend  to  the  whites,  but  his  friendship  was  repaid,  as  was  that  of  manv  otheni 
of  that  and  even  much  later  times.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  tValttr 
BagrniU,  nicknamed  Great  Wot,  ''a  wicked  fellow,"  who  had  much  wronged 
the  Indians,^  killed  near  the  mouth  of  Saco  River,  probably  by  soma  of 
those  whom  he  had  defifauded.  This  was  in  October,  1^1.  As  some  vessnis 
were  upon  the  eastern  coast  in  search  of  pirates,  in  January,  1633,  they  put  in 
at  Richmond's  Island,  where  they  fell  in  with  Black-toUliam.    This  was  tlifl 

Elace  where  Bagnall  had  been  kifli^d  about  two  years  before ;  but  whether  ho 
ad  any  tiling  to  do  with  it,  does  not  appear,  nor  do  I  find  that  any  one,  ovon 
his  murderers,  pretended  he  was  any  way  implicated ;  but,  out  of  revenge  fur 
Bt^nalTa  death,  these  pirate-hunters  hanged  Black-toUliam.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  particularly  mentioned  ||  that  Bagnall  was  killed  by  Squidrayaet  and  lllH 
men,  some  Indians  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  country. 

This  Squidrayaet,  or  Satterypiaaet,  for  whose  act  Mcmatahqua  suffered,  WM 
the  firs't  sachem  who  deeded  land  in  Falmouth,  Maine.  A  creek  near  tho 
mouth  of  Presumpacot  River  perpetuates  his  name  to  this  day.  Mr.  IVWit 
supposes  he  was  sachem  of  the  Aucocisco  tribe,  who  inhabited  between  tho 
Androscoggin  and' Saco  rivers;  and  that  from  Aucocisco  comes  Casfio.1f 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Bagnall  deserved  his  fate,**  if  any  deservo 
such ;  but  the  other  was  the  act  of  white  men,  and  we  leave  the  reader  to 
draw  the  parallel  between  the  two:  perhaps  he  will  inquire,  Were  the  murderert 
of  Manatahqda  brought  to  justice  ?  All  we  can  answer  is,  Thtt  records  are  ti- 
tent.    Perhaps  it  was  considered  an  offaet  to  the  murder  of  Bagnall. 

JVattahattmeanta,  in  the  year  1643,  sold  to  Simon  WiUard,  in  behalf  of  ''Mr. 
Winthrop,  Mr.  Dudlm,  Mr.  ,/Votoeff,  and  Mr.  Mden,"  a  large  tract  of  land  upon 
both  sides  Concord  Kiver.  "Mr.  Winthrop,  our  present  governor,  liMO  ocres, 
Mr.  Dudley,  1500  acres,  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  river,  Mr.  Mnoell^  500  oems, 
and  Mr.  »wen,  500  acres,  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  river,  and  in  consideration 
hereof  the  said  Simon  giueth  to  the  said  JVattahattatDants  six  fadoni  of  wooin* 
pampege,  one  wastcoat,  and  one  breeches,  and  tlie  said  ATattahattawanta  doth 
covenant  and  bind  himself,  that  hee  nor  any  other  Indians  shall  set  tro|Mi  with- 
in this  ground,  so  as  any  cattle  might  recieve  hurt  thereby,  and  what  cuttio 
shall  receive  hurt  by  this  meanes,  hee  shall  be  lyable  to  make  it  good,"  [In 
the  deed,  JS/'tUtahattatcanta  is  called  sachem  of  that  land.] 

Witneaaed  by  The  mark  of  0  Natahatta wants, 

three  tehitea.  The  mark  of  #  Winnipin,  an  Indian 

that  traded  for  Mm.f  f 


The  name  of  this  chief,  as  appears  from  documents  copied  by  Mr.  ShaUwk,\\ 
was  understood  Tahattawan,  Tahattawanta,  Attawan,  Attawanee,  and  Ahatawa- 
nee.    He  was  sachem  of  Musketaquid,  since  Concord,  and  a  supportur  and 

'  I       M  11    I      I    ^^^— ^1^^^      I  ■        I  I    ..         —    ■■         I       ■  I  ■■■  .  -  —    ■    .    ^     ■  I  I.I  iu,_ , 

*Hi!il.  L>nn.  fHitt.  N.  Eng. 

1 1G33.     William  Wood,  author  of  New  Eng.  Prospect. 
6  Witahrop'i  Journal,  i.  62, 63.  ||  Winllirop,  ib. 

t  Col.  Maine  Hisl.  See.  i.  68. 

**  He  had,  in  about  three  years,  by  et tortion,  as  we  infer  from  WiHlhr(^,  aeeumnlsted 
about  £400  from  amone  the  IndiaiM.    See  Journal  «t  supra. 
ft  Suffolk  Records  of  Deeds,  vol.  i.  No.  34.        XX  Hist.  Concord,  Mass.  patiim  chap,  i. 
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prnpagator  of  Christianity  among  his  people,  and  an  honest  and  uprij^t  man. 
The  celehrated  Waban  married  his  eldest  daughter.  John  TakaUaudn  was  his 
son,  who  lived  at  Nashoba,  where  he  was  chief  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians— 
a  deserving  Indian.  He  died  about  1670.  His  widow  was  daughter  of  John, 
sagamore  of  Patucket,  upon  the  Merrimack,  who  married  Oonamoir,  another 
ruler  of  the  praying  Indians,  of  Marlborough.  Her  only  son  by  Tahattmean  * 
was  killed  by  some  white  ruffians,  who  came  upon  them  while  in  their  wig- 
wams, and  his  mother  >va8  badly  wounded  at  the  same  time.  Of  this  affiiir 
we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  be  more  particular.  ^Taanashquaw,  an- 
other daughter,  married  Mumiaheow,  called  John  Jlumuu,  who  died  at  Natick, 
aged  llOyeaiK 

Wo  know  very  litde  of  a  sachem  of  the  name  of  Wahgumaeutf^  except  that 
ho  lived  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1631,  with  a  request 
to  the  governor  "  to  have  some  English  to  plant  in  his  country ;"  and  as  an 
inducement,  said  he  would  "  find  them  com,  and  give  them,  yearly,  80  skins 
of  beaver."  The  governor,  however,  dismissed  him  without  ^ving  him  an^ 
encouragement ;  doubting,  it  seems,  the  reality  of  his  friendship.  But  it  ifl 
more  probable  that  he  was  sincere,  as  he  was  at  this  timo  in  great  fear  of  the 
Pequots,  and  judged  that  if  some  of  the  English  would  reude  with  him,  he 
should  be  able  to  maintain  his  country. 

There  accompanied  fFahgumacut  to  Boston  an  Indian  named  Jackatraw^ 
who  was  his  interpreter,  and  Sagamore  John.  We  have  labored  to  find  some 
Airther  particulars  of  him,  but  all  that  we  can  ascertain  with  certain^,  is,  that 
he  had  lived  some  time  in  England  with  Sir  fVaUer  Rakgh.^    How  Sir  IFdUer 

*  Mr.  Oookin  writes  this  name  Tchatooner,  that  of  the  father  Tdhattaaearre.  MS.  Hut, 
Proving  Indiatu,  106. 

t  Wahginnarut.  accordimr  to  Mr.  Savage's  reading  of  Winthrop.  Our  text  is  aecordine 
lo  Prince,  who  also  used  Winthroo  in  MS.  It  is  truly  diverting  to  see  how  the  author  of 
Talet  of  the  Indian*  has  displayed  his  invention  upon  the  passage  in  Winthrop's  Journal 
bringing  to  our  knowledge  this  chief.  We  will  give  the  passage  of  tVinthrop,  that  the  reader 
ma V  judg^e  whether  great  itmorancn,  or  misrepresentation  "  of  set  purpose  "  be  chargeablo 
to  dim.  "  He  [Gov.  WinUirop]  discovered  after  [  Wahginnaettt  was  gone],  that  the  said 
■agamore  is  a  very  treacherous  man,  and  at  war  with  the  Pekoath  (a  far  greater  sagamore.") 
Now,  every  child  iliat  has  read  about  the  Indians,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  know  that  the 
meaning  or  Pekoath  was  mistaken  by  the  governor,  and  no  more  meant  a  chief  than  the 
Matiaioit*  meant  what  the  Plimouth  people  first  supposed  it  to  mean.  In  the  oai  case,  .the 
name  of  a  tribe  was  mistaken  for  that  of  a  chief,  and  in  the  other  the  chief  for  the  tribe. 
Mistakes  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  before  our  fathers  became  acquainted  with  the 
coliniry.  WiiUhrop  says,  too,  the  Mohawks  was  a  great  sachem.  Now,  who  ever  thought 
there  was  a  chief  of  that  name  T 

X  Probably  so  named  from  the  Maidstone  minister,  who  flourished  in  Wat  Tyler'*  rebellion, 
and  whose  real  name  was  John  Ball,  but  afterwards  nick-named  Jack  Straw.  He  became 
chaplain  to  Wat'*  army,  they  having  let  him  out  of  prison.  A  text  which  he  made  great  use 
of  in  preaching  to  his  liberators  was  this  :— 

When  Adam  dalfe  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman  I 
• 
This  we  apprehend  was  construed,  Down  with  tlu  nobility!    Sec  Rapin's  Eng.  i.  467.    la 
Kennet,  i.  247,  John  Wraw  is  called  Jack  Strata.    He  was  beheaded. 

6  "  The  imputation  of  the  first  bringing  in  of  tobacco  into  England  lies  on  this  heroic  knight." 
IVinstanley's  Worlhiet,  259.  "  Besides  the  consumption  of  the  purse,  and  impairing  of  our 
inward  parts,  the  immoderate,  vain  and  phantastical  abuse  of  the  hellish  weed,  corrupteth  the 
natural  sweetness  of  the  breath,  stupifieth  the  brain:  and  mdeed  is  so  prejudicial  tq  the 
general  esteem  of  our  country."  Aid.  211.  Whether  Jack-straw  were  the  servant  who 
acted  a  part  in  the  often-told  anecdote  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  smoking  tobacco,  on  its  first 
being  taken  to  England,  we  shall  not  presume  to  assert ;  but^  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote,  we 
will  admit  the  fart ;  it  is  variously  related,  but  is  said  to  be,  in  substance,  as  follows.  At  one 
time,  it  was  so  very  unpopular  to  use  tobacco  in  any  way  in  England,  that  many  who  had  got 
attached  to  it,  used  it  only  privately.  Sir  Walter  was  smoking  m  his  study,  at  a  certain  time, 
and,  being  thirsty,  called  to  his  servant  to  bring  him  a  tankard  of  beer.  Jack  hastily  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  Sir  Waller,  forgetting  to .  cease  smoking,  was  in  tlie  act  of  spouting  a 
volume  nf  smoke  from  his  mouth  when  his  servant  entered.  Jack,  seeing  his  master  smokmg 
prodigiously  at  tke  mouth,  thought  no  other  but  he  was  all  on  fire  insi<M,  havinr  never  seen 
luch  a  phenomenon  in  all  England  before ;  dashed  the  quart  of  liquor  at  once  in  nis  face,  and 
ran  out  screaminff,  "  Maasa's  a  fire !  Massa's  a  fire ! " 

Having  dismisiied  the  servant,  every  one  might  reasonably  expect  a  few  words  concerning 
his  master.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  may  trulv  be  said  to  have  lived  m  an  age  fruitful  in  great  and 
worthy  characters.    Captain  Jo/m  Smitn  comes  to  our  notice  through  his  agency,  and  the 
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canw  by  him,  does  not  mtisfkctorily  appear.  Captains  Amida$  and  Barlow 
aaiied  to  America  in  his  employ,  and  on  their  return  carried  over  two  natives 
fVom  Virginia,  whose  names  were  fVemchete  and  Jtfatrfeo.*  It  is  barely  possible 
that  one  of  these  was  afterwards  Jack-atrmo. 

A  Nipmuck  Indian,  of  no  small  note  in  his  time,  it  may  in  the  next  place  be 
proper  to  notice. 

Jamu  Printer,  or  Jame$-the-vrinter,  was  the  son  of  JVooeu,  brother  of  Tvka- 
pemUin^  and  Anmceakin.  When  n  child,  he  was  instructed  at  tlu;  Indian 
charity  school,  at  Cambridge.    In  1659,  he  was  put  apprentice 


to  Samuel 


Oreen,  to  learn  the  printer's  business ;  \.  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  run 
away  fVom  liis  master  in  1675.  If,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  16  years,  one 
could  not  leave  his  master  without  the  charge  or  absconding,  at  least,  both  the 
master  and  apprentice  should  be  pitied.     In  relation  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Hub- 

renowned  first  Eng^lish  cireumnavif^tor  wai  hi«  conlemporary.  He,  like  the  last  named,  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Devonshire,  in  lAfi2,  in  the  parish  of  Budley.  SW  Humphrty  Gilhtrt, 
to  well  known  in  our  annals,  was  his  half-brother,  his  father  having  married  Sir  Humphrei^i 
mother,  a  widow*,  by  whom  he  had  Waiter,  a  fourth  son.f  I'he  great  successes  and  i^s- 
coveries  of  tlie  celebrated  admiral  Sir  Francit  Drake  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  English 
nation  in  maritime  affairs,  and  consequent  thereupon  was  the  settlement  of  North  America } 
as  great  an  era,  to  say  the  least,  as  was  ever  recorded  in  history.  No  one  shone  more 
conspicuous  in  those  undertakings  than  Sir  Waller  Ralegh.  After  persevering  a  long  time, 
he  established  a  colony  in  Virginia,  in  1G07.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valor  anaaddress,  ana 
a  favorite  wiih  the  great  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  promoter  of  his  undertakings,  one  of  whose 
"  mnids  of  honor  "  he  married.  In  this  affair  some  charge  him  with  having  first  dishonored 
that  ladv,  and  was  for  a  time  under  the  queen's  displeasure  in  consequence,  but  marrying  her 
reslorecl  him  to  favor.  The  city  of  Ralrgh  in  Virginia  was  so  named  by  his  direction.  Ho 
was  conspicuous  with  Drake  and  Howard  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  1588, 
On  the  death  of  the  queen,  he  was  imprisoned  almost  13  years  in  the  tower  of  London,  upon 
the  charge  of  treason.  It  was  during  his  imprisonment  that  be  wrote  his  great  and  learned 
work,  the  Hittory  of  the  World,  The  alleged  crime  of  treason  has  lonr  since  been  viewed 
by  all  the  world  as  without  foundation,  and  the  punishment  of  Ralegh  remels  all  its  blackness 
upon  the  character  of  Jamet  I.  The  ground  of  the  cbarKe  was,  that  Ralegh  and  others  were 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  kirtg,  ond  were  designing  to  place  on  the  throne  Arabella  Sltiearl.X 
He  was  never  pardoned,  although  the  king  set  him  at  liberty,  and  permitted  him  to  go  on  an 
expedition  to  South  America  in  search  of  a  gold  mine  of  which  he  had  gained  some  intima- 
tions in  a  previous  visit  to  those  countries.  His  attempt  to  find  gold  failed,  but  he  took  th« 
town  of  Si.  Thomas,  and  established  in  it  a  garrison.  This  was  a  depredation,  as  Spain 
and  England  were  then  at  peace,  but  Ralegh  had  the  king's  commission.  The  Spanish 
nmbaasador  complained  loudly  against  the  transaction,  and  the  miserable  Jamet,  to  extricate 
himself,  and  appear  the  Spanish  king,  ordered  Ralegh  to  be  seized  on  bis  return,  who,  upon 
the  old  charge  of  treason,  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  which  was  executed  upon  bim  Z9tb 
Oct.  IG18.(  "  I  shall  only  hint,"  says  Dr.  Poliohele,\l  ''that  the  execution  of  this  great  man, 
whom  Jame»  was  advised  to  sacrifice  to  the  advancement  of  the  peace  with  Spain,  nalh  left  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  that  misguided  monarch."  It  appears  from  another  account  IT 
Ihnt  Sir  IVailer,  on  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko,  was  taken  "  desperately  sick,"  and 
sent  forward  a  company  under  one  of  his  captains  in  search  of  the  gold  mine.  That  they 
were  met  by  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  them,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  their  assault- 
\tifi  St.  Thomas,  and  being  obliged  to  descenci  the  river  without  effecting  the  object  they 
were  upon. 

The  following  circumstance  respecting  the  celebrated  History  of  the  World,  not  being 
generally  known,  cannot  but  be  acceptaole  to  the  reader.  The  first  volume  (which  is  what 
wc  have  of  it)  was  published  before  he  was  imprisoned  the  last  time.  Just  before  his  execu- 
tion, he  sent  for  the  publisher  of  it.  When  he  came.  Sir  Walter  took  him  by  the  hand,  and, 
"  after  some  discourse,  askt  him  how  that  work  of  his  sold.  Mr.  Burre  [Uie  name  of  the 
ptihli.thei]  relumed  this  answer,  that  it  had  sold  so  slowly  that  it  had  undone  him.  At  which 
words  of  his,  Sir  Waltkr  Ralegh,  stepping  to  his  desk,  reaches  his  other  part  of  his  history  to 
Mr.  Burre,  which  he  bad  brought  down  to  the  times  he  lived  in ;  clapping  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  he  took  the  other  unprintcd  part  of  his  works  into  his  hand,  with  a  sigh,  saying, '  Ah, 
my  friend,  hath  the  first  part  undone  Ihee,  the  second  volume  shall  undo  no  more;  this 
ungrateful  world  is  unworthy  of  it.'  When,  immediately  going  to  the  fire-side,  threw  it  in 
flnd  set  his  foot  on  it  till  it  was  consumed."** 
»  See  CayUy's  Life  Sir  IV.  Ralegh,  i.  70.  ed.  Lond.  1816,  2  voh.  8vo.^ 
\  Some  author  of  Indian  tales  might  deli|;ht  himself  for  a  long  time  in  ringing  changes  on 
this  Indian  preacher's  name,  wiihout  inventing  any  new  ones ;  lor  it  is  not,  as  I  remember, 
spelt  twice  alike  in  our  authorities.  |  Thomas,  Hist.  Printing. 

•  •<  or  Otko  OUhert,  of  Compton,  Esq."  Polakile't  HiH.  Devon,  H.  910. 
t  Stith,  Hist.  Virginia,  7.  Second  son,  says  Mr.  Pelwkele,  Devon,  it.  919. 
t  Rapin'M  Eng.  ii.  IGI.  «  Tindal's  notes  in  Rapin,  ii.  IKi. 

jj  Hint.  Devonshire,  1. 9S9.  V  WinsUnley,  Worthies,  9M. 

**  Winstanley,  Worthies,  257. 
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ionf  nya,*  *'He  had  attained  some  akill  in  printing,  and  might  have  attained 
mora,  had  he  not,  lilie  a  fidw  villain,  ran  away  from  his  master  befora  his 
time  was  oul"  And  the  same  author  oliHorvus  that  the  name  printer  was 
superadded  to  distinguish  him  iVom  othen  named  Jamea. 

Dr.  /.  Mather  f  has  this  record  of  Jamet-printer.  "  July  8,  [1676.]  Whereas 
the  council  at  Boston  had  lately  emitted  a  declaration,  Bignifying,  that  such 
Indiana  as  did,  within  14  days,  come  in  to  the  English,  might  hope  for  mercy, 
divers  of  them  did  this  day  return  from  among  the  NipmucKs.  Among 
others,  Jamea,  an  Indian,  who  could  not  only  read  and  write,  but  had  learned 
the  art  of  iirinting,  notwithstanding  his  a|)oBtasy,  did  venture  himself  upon  tlie 
mercy  aiut  truth  of  the  English  declaration,  which  he  had  seen  and  read, 
promising  for  the  ftiture  to  venture  his  life  against  the  common  enemy.  He 
uiid  the  other  now  come  in,  affirm  that  very  many  of  the  Indians  are  dead 
since  this  war  began ;  and  that  moi-e  have  died  by  the  hand -of  God,  in  respect 
of  diseases,  (luxes  and  fevers,  which  have  been  amongst  them,  than  have  been 
killed  with  the  sword." 

Mr.  ThovMU  says,!  >t  "^^^  owing  to  the  amor  patria  of  Jatmt-printer  that  he 
loft  his  master  and  joined  in  Philip's  war.  But  how  much  amor  patria  he 
must  have  had  to  have  kept  him  an  apprentice  16  ycare  is  not  mentioned. 

It  was  in  1685  that  the  second  edition  of  the  famous  Indian  Bible  was 
completed.  From  the  following  testimony  of  Mr.  Miot  will  be  seen  how 
much  the  success  of  that  undertaking  was  considered  to  depend  on  Jamea- 
the-printer.  In  1683,  m  writing  to  th^TIon.  Robert  Boyle  at  London,  Mr.  Eliot 
says, "  I  desire  to  see  it  done  CKefore  I  die,  and  I  am  so  deep  in  years,  that  I 
cannot  expect  to  live  long;  besides,  we  have  but  one  man,  viz.  the  Indian 
Printer,  that  is  able  to  compose  the  sheets,  and  correct  the  press  with  under- 
standing." In  another,  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated  a  year  after,  he  says, 
"  Our  slow  progress  needeth  an  apology.  We  have  been  much  hindered  by 
the  sickness  the  last  year.  Our  workmen  have  been  all  sick,  and  we  have  but 
few  hands,  ^at  printing,)  one  Englishman,  and  a  boy,  and  one  Indian,"  &c. 

This  Indian  was  undoubtedly  Jamea-the-printer.  And  Mr.  Thtmaa  adds, 
**  Some  of  Jamea'a  descendants  were  not  long  since  living  in  Grafton ;  they 
bore  the  surname  of  PrirUer.'"^ 

There  was  an  Indian  named  Job  JVeatUan,  who  was  also  concerned  in  the 
firat  edition  of  the  Indian  Bible.  He  was  a  valiant  soldier,  and  went  with  the 
English  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  first  expedition  to  Mount  Hope,  where  ho 
was  slain  in  battle.  "  He  was  a  very  good  linguist  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
was  Mr.  EHoVa  assistant  and  interpreter  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  aitd 
other  books  in  the  Indian  language."|| 

In  a  letter  of  the  commissioners  of  the  U.  C.  of  New  England,  to  the 
corporation  in  England,  we  find  this  postscript — ^  Two  of  the  Indian  youths 
ibrmerly  brought  up  to  read  and  write,  are  put  apprentice;  the  one  to  a 
carpenter,  the  other  to  Mr.  Gfreen  the  printer,  who  take  tlieir  trades  and 
follow  their  business  very  well."  Jamea-the-printer  was  probably  one  of  these. 
ji'eavAan,  we  presume,  was  only  an  interpreter.  The  above-mentioned  letter 
was  dated  10th  Sept  1660. 

In  1696,  Jamea  was  teacher  to  five  Indian  families  at  IIa8sinammi8C0.1I 


In  1709,  he  seems  to  have  ^t  through  with  his  apprenticeship,  and  to  have 
hod  some  interest  in  carrymg  on  the  printing  business.  For,  in  the  title 
pages  of  the  Indian  and  English  Psalter,  printed  in  that  year,  is  this  imprint: 
"BOSTON,  N.  E.  Ujntrinihomunne  au  B.  Green,  &  J.  PRINTER,  toutche 
guhtiantamtoe  Chapanukke  ut  N'ete  England,  &c.  1709." 

We  shall  now  pass  to  notice  a  Massachusetts  sachem,  who,  like  too  many 
others,  does  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage ;  nevertheless,  we  doubt  not  but 
08  much  so  as  he  deserveb,  as  by  the  sequel  will  be  seen.    We  mean 

KiUchmakin,  known  also  by  several  other  names,  or  variations  of  the  same 
name ;  as,  Kutahamaquin,  Cutahamoquen,  Cidchamoldn,  and  many  more,  as,  in 


•  NarraUve,  96.  t  Brief  Hiit.  89.  t  Hift.  Printing,  i.  290. 

4  Hist.  Printing,  i.  298, 293.  H  Oookin,  Hut.  Praying  Indiaiu. 

It  Inrormation  rrom  Mr.  E.  Tuekerman,  it, — Haisinammisco,  Hasganamesit,  &c.  signified 
a  place  of  tlonea,    Thomas,  ut  tupra. 
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diflbrent  Mrta  of  our  work.  MMoto  will  naemmuOy  ibow.  He  wm  on«  of 
tlKMw  noheiiM  who,  io  1041—4.  tlfnad  •  mibmkalon  to  tha  EngUah,  m  hM 
been  mentioiMd  in  ■  preoadluf  OMpiflr. 

In  1030,  KuUhamakiH  ■old  to  tli«  peoplo  of  DorolMalar,  UneatoquiHet, 
being  the  pert  of  thit  town  einee  ealied  Milton.  Thie,  it  eppean,  waa  at  aomo 
period  hia  raaldenoe.  Though  he  waa  a  aachem  under  H'ootamtquin,  yet,  lilce 
CounMan^,  he  waa  oppoaed  to  the  aettlement  of  the  Engliah  in  hia  country. 
He  aoon,  howerer,  beoanie  reooncUod  to  it,  and  became  a  Chriatian.  When 
BIr.  Elioi  deahfvd  to  know  why  he  waa  oppoaed  to  hia  people'a  becoming 
Chriatiana,  he  aaid,  then  they  woukl  pay  him  no  tribute. 

When  the  Engilab  of  Maaaachuaetia  aent  to  Cotiomeur,  to  inquire  into  the 
eauae  of  the  murder  cf  John  Ofilknn,  KuUKamakin  accompauiod  them  aa 
interpreter,  fighter,  or  whatever  waa  required  of  him. 

Aa  no  Mtiafiiction  eould  Iki  had  of  the  Poquota,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  (Hd- 
htm,  it  waa  reanlred,  Ui  1630,  to  aend  an  army  into  their  counury  "to  fight  with 
them,"  if  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Engliah,  aa  a  rocompenae,  were  not  to  bo 
obtained  without  Tlie  armament  conabted  of  about  00  men.  Theao  first 
went  to  Block  laland,  where  they  mw  a  few  Indiana  before  tliey  landed,  who, 
after  shooting  a  few  arrowa.  which  wounded  two  of  the  English,  fled.  The 
Indians  hud  here  •'two  plantations,,  throe  milea  in  aunder,  and  almut  60 
wigwams,  some  very  largo  and  fuir,  and  above  SMO  acrea  of  com."  This  the 
Enfflish  destroved,  *'sfaived  aeven  canoea,"  and  after  two  days  spent  in  this 
buamesa,  and  nunting  (br  Indiana  without  aucceas,  soiled  to  the  main  land, 
where  KxUthamakm  performed  his  |wrt  in  haatening  on  the  Pequot  calamity. 
Having  waylaid  one  of  tliat  nation,  he  shot  and  scalped  him.  The  scalp  he 
aent  to  Canonietu,  who  aent  it  about  among  all  hia  aaohero  fVienda;  thua 
expreesing  his  approbation  of  the  murder,  and  willingneaa  to  engage  hia 
fiiends  to  fight  fi)r  the  Engliah.  Aa  a  ftjrther  proof  of  his  approval  of  the  act. 
he  not  only  thanked  the  Engliah,  but  gave  Kutnhamakm  four  ftrthom  of 
wampum. 

Capt  lAtm  Oardeiur  givea  ua  aome  partksukura  of  thia  affidr,  which  are  very 
valuable  for  the  lijriit  they  throw  on  thla  part  of  our  early  transactions  with  tm 
Pequots.  The  atfur  we  have  juat  mentioned  happened  immediately  after 
EiuKeoU,  Tvnur,  and  UmhrhiU  arrived  at  Saybrook,  rrom  Block  Island.  Capt 
Chtrdener  then  commanded  the  fort,  who  aploke  to  them  aa  foUowa  of  their 
undertakins:  <*  You  come  hither  to  raise  theae  waepa  about  mv  ears,  and  then 
you  will  take  wing  and  flee  away."  It  so  came  to  paaa;  and  aJthough  he  waa 
much  opposed  to  their  going,  yet  they  went,  agreeably  to  tlieir  instructions. 
Oardener  instructed  thnni  how  to  iiroceed,  to  avoid  beug  surprised ;  but  the 
Indians  played  them  a  Yankee  tricK,  as  in  the  sequel  will  appear. 

On  coming  to  the  Pequot  town,  they  inquired  for  the  sachem,*  wishing  to 
uorley  with  hUn :  hia  ueople  aaid  **  lie  was  from  home,  but  within  three  hours 
he  would  come ;  ana  ao  flvm  three  to  six,  and  thence  to  nine,  there  came 
none."  But  the  Indiana  came  fearleaaW,  in  great  numbers,  and  apoke  to  them, 
through  the  biterpreter,  KtUthamakin,  for  some  time.  This  delay  ^vas  a  strata- 
gem which  succeeded  well ;  for  they  rightly  guessed  that  the  English  had 
come  to  injure  thoni  in  their  persona,  or  property,  or  both.  Therefore,  while 
some  were  entertaining  the  English  with  words,  others  carried  off  their  effects 
and  hid  them.  When  thnv  hod  done  this,  a  signal  was  given,  and  all  the 
Indians  ran  awoy.  •  The  hnglish  then  fell  to  burning  and  destroying  every 
thing  they  could  meet  with.  Oardentr  had  sent  aome  of  his  men  with  the 
others,  who  were  uimccountablv  left  on  shore  when  the  others  reembarked, 
and  were  pursued,  and  two  of  tnem  wounded  by  tlie  Indians. 

''The  nay-meii  killed  not  a  man,  save  that  one,  ISchonuqttim,  an  Indian ' 
sachem  of  the  Bay,  killed  a  Pequit;  and  thua  began  the  war  between  tlie 
Indians  and  ua.  in  these  |iarta."f    The  Pequots  henceforth  used  every  means 
to  kill  the  Enfflish,  and  many  were  taken  by  them,  and  some  tortured  in  their 
maimer.    "Thua  for,"  adda  Qard«ner,  "I  hod  vrritten  in  a  book,  that  all  men 

*  Satioeu*.  nyi  WMhrop  (i,  \9i.) }  but  beinr  lold  be  wm  |Pmm  to  Long  Iilud,  the  g«ne* 
ral  demiuidofj  to  mo  "  iba  oiiMr  tBcboui,  ^ke."  wTiicli  wai  doubUoM  MotumtUo. 
1 3  Coll.  Hut.  Soe.  iii.  141,  dec. 
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■ml  poHtnrity  might  know  how  and  why  no  many  honcit  mm  hml  their  blood 
•hfHl,  yoa,  anil  aome  flayed  aiivo,  othrn  cut  in  pinrra,  and  ■ome  roaatod  alive, 
only  heraiiM)  Kiehamoktn,  a  Bay  Indian,  killed  one  Pitaiiot.'* 

To  HttV  the  leaat  of  our  nutlior,  he  hnil  the  beat  poaaiolo  meana  to  ht  eomttly 
i^/brmed  of  thcae  mattcm,  and  we  know  not  that  he  had  any  motive  to  mia- 
repmaent  them. 

Governor  H^tttkrop  mentiona,  under  date  1640,  that  Mr.  Kliot  lectured 
conatantly  "one  week  at  the  wigwam  of  one  Ifofton,  a  new  mchem  near 
Watertown  mill,  and  the  other  the  next  week  in  the  wigwam  of  Cutthamtkin, 
near  Doroheater  mill.'*  We  ahall  luive  occaaion  Ui  another  ch«(Her  to  apttak 
of  Kutahamakin. 

In  1048,  Cutehamekin,  aa  he  waa  then  called,  and  Jtgmnu ./  ppcar  aa  wifnpWffa 
to  a  dee«l  niatle  by  another  Indian  called  Cato,  aliaa  OooOman.  Lane  and 
Orifin  wore  the  granteea  **  in  belialf  of  the  reat  of  the  people  <ti'  Budhury." 
The  tract  of  land  aold  adjoined  Sudbury,  and  waa  Ave  milea  aqunr^;  ibr 
which  Calo  received  Ave  pounda.    Jojtvny  waa  brother  to  Cato.* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  great  iwition  of  the  Narroganteti — Qeographif  of  their  eountrf — Canonicos 
— MiANTuififoMoii — Hia  relalioiu — ^ids  the  Engluh  in  destroying  the  Pequots — 
Sellt  Rhode  hland — Hit  d^ffieiUtiet  teilh  the  English — yisits  Boston — His  vug- 
nanimity  and  independence — Charged  with  a  conspiracy  against  the  whites — Aoly 
rejiels  it — Waiardanck  becomes  hu  secret  enemy—Hi$  speech  to  fVaiandanee  and 
ku  people— His  war  with  Vneaa — Hia  couture  and  death — Circumstances  of  his 
execution — Participation  of  the  whites  therein — Imjpartial  view  qf  that  affair- 
Traditions — NiNioRET — McxAM,  olios  t/ltXkno^Jffair  of  Cuttiwuin  and  Vneaa 

• — Character  of  .Iseassassotiek—Mnigrtt  visits  the  Dutch — .Accused  by  the  English 
of  plotting  wtth  them — My  d^enda  himself— Jfotices  of  various  other  Indiana — 

\  tVar  between  Mnirret  and  Ascassassotich — Present  condition  of  his  descendants — 

'  Further  account  of  Pessacua — Killed  by  the  Mohawka. 

The  bounda  of  Narregansct  wore,  aa  described  in  the  times  of  the  sachems,  f 
**  Pautuckit  River,  Quenebage  [Quabaog]  and  Nipmuck,"  northerly ;  "  westerly 
by  a  brook  called  Wequapaug,  not  for  J  fh>m  Paquntuck  River ;  southerly  by 
rue  sea,  or  main  ocean ;  and  easterly  bv  the  Nanliiganset  Bay,  wherein  lictli 
many  islands,  by  deeds  bought  of  the  Nanhigonset  sachems."  Cowecsett  and 
Niantick,  though  sometimes  applied  to  this  country,  were  names  only  of  places 
within  it  According  to  Mr.  uooJfctn,  **  the  territory  of  their  sachem  extended 
about  30  or  40  miles  fVom  Sekunk  River  and  Narragansitt  Bay,  including 
Rhode  Island  and  other  islands  in  that  bay."  Pawcatuck  River  separated 
them  from  the  Pequots.  This  nation,  under  Canonicua,  had,  in  1643,  arrived 
at  the  zenith  of  its  greatness,  and  was  supposed  to  have  contained  a  population 
of  tkir^  thouaand.  This  estimate  was  by  Richard  SmUhy  jr.,  who,  with  bis 
father,  lived  in  their  country. 

In  1760,  or  about  that  ^ear,  Mr.  Satmid  Drake  made  a  catalogue  of  the 
Narraganset  Indians.  This  catalogue  contained  the  names  of  about  315  per- 
sons. Mr.  Drake  spent  14  years  among  them,  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  a 
schoolmaster.  He  wrote  an  account  of  tliem,  but  whether  it  was  ever  pub- 
lished I  cannot  learn.  § 

A  census  of  tliose  calling  themselves  a  remnant  of  the  Narragansets,  taken 
Feb.  1833,  was  315;  only  seven  of  whom  were  unmixed.  The  Indians 
themselves  moke  their  number  364.  || 

Of  the  earlv  times  of  this  nation,  some  of  the  first  English  inhabitants 
learned  fVoin  the  old  Indians,  that  they  had,  previous  to  their  arrival,  a  sachem 
named  Taahtaaawk,  and  then-  encomiums  upon  his  wisdom  and  volor  were 

*  Suflblk  Rcf^.  Deeds.    There  is  no  name  gig;ned  to  the  deed,  but  in  the  place  thereof,  is  the 
pirture  of  some  four-ler^d  animal  drawn  on  his  back, 
t  See  3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  See.  i.  210.  t  Four  or  five  miles,  says  Gookin. 

i  See  Beatty'i  Journal,  IOC.  il  MS.  letter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ely.      ^ 
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much  tho  same  ns  the  Delawares  reported  of  their  great  chief  Tamanu;  that 
■iuce,  there  had  not  beeu  his  equal,  &.c.  Tasfdaaauck  had  but  two  children,  a 
80U  and  datigliter ;  these  he  joined  in  marriage,  because  he  could  find  none 
worthy  of  thetn  out  of  his  family.  The  product  of  this  marriage  was  four 
aons,  of  whom  Oanonictw  was  the  oldest* 

Canonicus,!  the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  was  contemporary  with 
MatUunnamoh,  who  was  his  nephew.  We  know  not  the  time  of  his  birth,  but 
a  son  of  his  was  at  Boston  in  1631,  the  next  year  after  it  was  settled.  But  the 
time  of  his  death  is  minutely  recorded  by  Governor  fVinthrop,  in  his  "Journal," 
thus:  "June  4, 1647.  CanonicuSf  the  great  sachem  of  Narragnnset,  died,  a 
very  old  man."  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  about  85  years  of  age 
when  he  died. 

The  Wampanoogs  were  in  great  fear  of  the  Narragansets  about  the  time  the 
English  came  to  Piimouth,  and  at  one  time  war  actually  existed,  and  MassasoU 
fled  before  Canonicua,  and  applied  to  the  English  for  protection. 

Edioard  Winslow  relates,  in  his  Good  News  from  New  England,  that,  in 
Feb.  1622,  Canonicua  sent  into  Piimouth,  by  one  of  his  men,  a  bundle  of 
arrows,  Iwund  with  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  and  there  lefl  them,  and  retired.  The 
Narragansets,  who  were  reported  at  this  time  "  many  thousand  strong,"  hearing 
of  the  weakness  of  the  English,  "  began,  (says  the  above-named  author,)  to 
breath  forth  many  threats  against  us,"  although  they  had  the  last  summer 
"desired  and  obtained  peace  with  us." — ^"Insomuch  as  the  common  talk  of 
our  neighbor  Indians  on  all  sides  was  of  the  preparation  they  made  to  come 
against  us."  They  were  now  imboldened  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
English  had  just  added  to  their  numbers,  but  not  to  their  trms  nor  provisions. 
The  ship  Fortune  had,' not  long  before,  landed  35  perso  is  at  Piimouth,  and 
the  Narragansets  seem  to  have  been  well  informed  of  all  the  circumstances. 
This,  (says  Mr.  fftn«/oto,) "  occasioned  them  to  slight  and  brave  us  with  so 
many  threats  as  they  did.  At  length  came  one  of  them  to  us,  who  was  sent 
by  Conaucua,  their  chief  sachem  or  king,  accompanied  v/ith  one  Tokamahamon, 
a  friendly  Indian.  This  messenger  inquired  for  Tiaquardum,  our  interpreter, 
who  not  being  at  home,  seemed  rather  to  be  glad  than  sorry ;  and  leaving  for 
him  a  bundle  of  new  arrows,  lapped  in  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  desired  to  depart 
with  all  expedition." 

When  Sqvanlo  was  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  he  told  the 
English  that  it  was  a  challenge  for  war.  Governor  Bradford  took  the  rattle- 
snake's skin,  and  filled  it  with  powder  and  siiot,  and  returned  it  to  Canonicua ; 
at  the  same  time  instructing  the  messenger  to  bid  him  defiance,  and  invite  him 
to  a  trial  of  strength.  The  messenger,  and  his  insulting  carriage,  had  the 
desired  effect  upon  Canonictia,  for  he  would  not  receive  the  skin,  and  it  was 
cast  out  of  every  community  of  the  Indians,  until  it  at  last  was  returned  to 
Piimouth,  and  all  its  contents.  This  was  a  demonstration  that  he  was  awed 
into  silence  and  respect  of  the  English,  by  the  decided  stand  and  hostile 
attitude  thty  assumed. 

In  1621,  soon  after  the  war  with  Caunbitanl  was  over,  among  those  who 
sought  the  friendship  of  the  English,  was  Canonicua  himself,  notwithstanding 
he  was  now  courting  war  again  so  soon.  He  had  doubtless  nearly  got  rid  of 
the  fear  that  the  news  of  Standiah'a  conduct  first  inspired,  and  had  taken  up 
again  his  old  resolution  of  fighting  the  strangers  at  Piimouth. 

He  is  mentioned  with  great  respect  by  Rev.  Roger  fVilliama,  \  in  the  year 
1654.  After  observing  that  many  hundreds  of  the  English  were  witnesses  to 
the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Narragansets,  he  says,  "Their  late  famous  long- 
lived  Caunonicua  so  lived  and  died,  and  in  the  same  most  honorable  manner 
and  8ol(!mnity,  (in  their  way,)  as  you  laid  to  sleep  yovr  prudent  peace-maker, 
Mr.  IVinOwop,  did  they  honor  this  their  prudent  and  {>eaceable  prince ;  yea, 


*  Hutchinson,  i.  458,  who  met  with  this  account  in  MS. ;  but  we  do  not  give  implicit  credit 
to  It,  OS,  at  hpst,  it  is  tradition. 

fThis  spelling  does  not  convey  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  name;  other  spellingit  will  be 
noticed  in  the  course  of  his  biography.  Its  sound  approached  go  near  the  Latin  woid  cofumt* 
cut  that  it  became  confounded  with  it.     Qunnoune  was  early  written. 

X  Manuscript  letter  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
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throush  all  their  towns  and  countries  hotv  frequently  do  many,  and  oft  times, 
our  EHiglishmen  travel  alone  with  safeW  and  loving  kindness  ?  " 

The  following  statement  of  Roger  fVUliama  is  in  a  deposition,  dated  Narra- 
ganset,  18  June,  1682,  and,  although  varying  a  little  from  the  above,  contains 
facts  very  pertinent  to  our  purpose.  He  says, "  I  testify  that  it  was  the  general 
and  constant  declaration,  that  Canoniciu  his  father  had  three  sons,  whereof 
Canonicus  was  the  heir,  and  his  youngest  brother's  son  Meantinomy  (because 
of  his  youth ]|  was  his  marshal  and  executioner,  and  did  nothing  without  his 
uncle  Canometu'  consent  And  therefore  I  declare  to  posterity,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  favor  that  God  gave  me  with  Canontci»,  none  of  uiese  parts,  no, 
not  Rhode  Island,  had  been  purchased  or  obtained ;  for  I  never  got  any  thing 
of  Canoniciu  but  by  gift." 

When  Mr.  John  Cndham  was  killed  near  Block  Island,  and  an  investigation 
set  on  foot  by  the  English  to  ascertain  the  murderers,  the^  were  fully  satisfied 
that  Canoniais  and  Mtantunnomoh  had  no  hand  in  the  afmr,  but  that  "  the  six 
other  Narraganset  sachems  had."  No  wonder  he  took  great  offence  at  the 
conduct  of  the  English  concerning  the  death  of  Miantunnomoh,  The  Warwick 
settlers  considered  it  a  great  piece  of  injustice,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gorton  wrote  a 
letter  for  Canonicus  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  notifying  them  that 
he  had  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Mohegans.  Upon  this  the  English 
despatched  messengers  to  Narraganset  to  inquire  of  Canonicus  whether  he 
authorized  the  letter.  He  treated  them  with  great  coldness,  and  would  not 
admit  them  into  his  wigwam  for  the  space  of  two  hours  afler  their  arrival, 
although  it  was  exceedingly  rainy.  When  they  were  admitted,  he  frowned 
upon  them,  and  gave  them  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  referred  them 
to  Pessacus.  This  was  a  very  cold  reception,  compared  with  that  which  tlie 
messengers  received  when  sent  to  him  for  information  respecting  the  death 
of  Mr.  Oldham.  "  They  returned  with  acceptance  and  good  success  of  their 
business ;  observing  in  the  sachem  much  state,  great  command  of  his  men, 
and  marvellous  wisdom  in  his  answers;  and  in  the  carriage  of  the  whole 
treaty,  clearing  himself  and  his  neighbors  of  the  murder,  and  offering  revenge 
of  it,  yet  upon  very  safe  and  wary  conditions." 

This  sachem  is  said  to  have  governed  in  great  harmony  with  his  nephew. 
"The  chiefest  government  in  the  country  is  divided  between  a  younger  suchem, 
jmantunnomu,  and  an  elder  sachem,  Caunaunacus,  of  about  fourscore  years  old,* 
this  young  mun's  uncle ;  aitd  their  agreement  in  the  government  is  remarkable. 
The  old  sachem  will  not  be  offended  at  what  the  young  sachem  doth ;  and  the 
young  sachem  will  not  do  what  he  conceives  will  displease  his  uncle."t  With 
this  passage  before  him,  Mr.  Durfee  versifies  as  follows,  in  his  poem  called 
Whatcheer : — 

"  Two  mighty  chiefs,  one  cautious,  wise,  and  old, 
One  young,  and  strong,  and  te/ribie  In  tight, 
Ail  Narraganset  and  Cowcsel  hold ; 
One  lodge  they  build— one  counsel  fire  they  light." 

•*  At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  at  Boston,  vij 
Sept.,  1643,"  it  was  agreed  that  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  the  othnr  colonies, 
"give  Conoonacus  and  the  Naiioliiggunsets  to  understand,  that  from  time  to 
time"  they  have  taken  notice  of  their  violation  of  the  covenant  between  them, 
notwithstanding  the  great  manifestations  of  their  love  to  them  by  the  English ; 
that  they  had  concurred  with  Miantunnomoh  in  his  late  mischievous  [ilots,  by 
which  he  had  intended  "to  root  out  the  body  of  the  English"  from  the  coun- 
try, by  gifts  and  allurements  to  other  Indians ;  and  that  he  had  invaded  Uncas, 
contrary  to  the  "tripartie  covenant"  between  bimsnlf,  Uncas,  and  Connecticut. 
Therefore,  knowing  "how  peaceable  Conanacus  and  Mascus,  the  lato  father  of 
Myantenomo^  governed  that  great  people,"  they  ascribed  the  late  "  tumults  and 
outhreakings'^to  the  malicious,  rash  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Miantunnomoh, 
more  than  to  "  any  affected  way  of  their  own." 

Notwithstanding,  Miantunnomoh  being  now  put  to  death,  the  English  and 
their  confederate  Indian  sachems,  namely,  "  Vucus,  sagamore  of  the  Mohegiiis, 


*  This  was  written  about  1643. 


tCol.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  i. 
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ind  Iiis  people,  fVoosamequine  and  his  people,  Sacanocoe  and  his  people,  Pum- 
ham  and  his  people,  were  disposed,  they  said,  still  to  have  peace  with  the 
Narragansets ;  but  should  expect  a  more  faitliful  observance  of  their  agree- 
ment than  they  had  shown  hitherto."  This  determination  was  to  be  imme- 
diately laid  before  them,  and  a  prompt  answer  demanded. 

In  a  ffrave  assembly,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  Canonieus  thus  addressed 
Roger  nillianu:  "I  have  never  suffered  any  wrong  to  be  offered  to  the 
English  since  they  landed,  nor  never  will;"  and  often  repeated  the  word 
Wunnaunewayean.  "If  the  Englishman  speak  true,  if  he  mean  truly,  then 
shall  I  go  to  my  grave  in  peace,  and  hope  that  the  English  and  my  posterity 
shaii  live  in  love  and  peace  together." 

When  Mr.  WiUiama  said  he  hoped  he  had  no  cause  to  question  the  English- 
men's wunnaumioauonck,  that  is,  faithfulness,  having  long  been  acquainted  with 
it,  Canonicuu  took  a  stick,  and,  breaking  it  into  ten  pieces,  related  ten  instances 
wherein  they  hmi  proved  false ;  laying  down  a  piece  at  each  instance.  Mr. 
ffUliams  satisfied  him  that  he  was  mistaken  in  some  of  them,  and  as  to  others 
he  agreed  to  intercede  with  the  governor,  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  make 
satisraction  for  them. 

In  1635,  Rev.  Roger  IVUliams  found  Canonieus  and  MiantunnoTttoh  carrying 
on  a  bloody  war  against  the  Wampanoags.  By  his  intercession  an  end  was 
put  to  it,  and  he  grew  much  in  favor  with  all  the  sachems ;  especially  Canonieus, 
whose  "  lieart  (he  says)  was  stirred  up  to  love  me  as  his  son  to  his  last  gasp." 
]He  sold  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island  to  fVilliam  Coddington,  Roger  Williams, 
and  others.  A  son  of  Canonieus,  named  Mriksah,  is  named  by  tViUiams  as 
inheriting  his  father's  spirit  This  son  is  also  called  Meika,  who,  after  his 
father's  death,  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  his  eldest  son.  Many  particulars  of  him  will  be  found  in  our  progress 
onward. 

At  the  time  of  the  Pequot  war,  much  pains  was  taken  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  Canonieus  more  firmly.  Mr.  IVillianu  wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop 
concerning  him  as  follows :  "  Sir,  if  any  thing  be  sent  to  the  princes,  I  find 
Canounicus  would  gladly  accept  of  a  box  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
indeed  he  told  me  he  would  thank  Mr.  Governor  for  a  box  full."  In  another 
letter  which  Mr.  Williams  sent  to  the  same  by  Miantunnomoh  himself,  he  says, 
"I  am  bold  to  request  a  Avord  of  advice  of  you  concerning  a  proposition  made 
by  Caunotmicus  and  Miatitunnomu  to  me  some  half  year  since.  Caunounicus 
gave  an  island  in  this  bay  to  Mr.  Oldham,  by  name  Chibachuwese,  upon 
condition,  as  it  should  seem,  that  he  would  dwell  there  near  unto  them."  The 
death  of  Mr.  Oldham,  it  ap|)ears,  prevented  his  accepting  it,  and  they  offered 
it  to  Mr.  Williams  upon  the  same  conditions;  but  he  first  desired  to  know 
whether,  iu  so  doing,  it  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  Massachusetts,  and 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  accepting,  without  paying  the  chiefs  for  it ;  said  he  told 
tliem  "  once  and  again,  that  for  the  present  he  mind  not  to  remove ;  but  if  he 
had  it,  would  give  them  satisfaction  for  it,  and  build  a  little  house  and  put  in 
some  swine,  as  understanding  the  place  to  have  store  of  fish  and  good  feeding 
for  swine."  When  Miantunrtomoh  heard  that  some  of  the  Massachusetts  men 
thought  of  occupying  some  of  the  islands,  Canonieus,  he  says,  desired  he 
would  accept  of  half  of  it,  "it  being  spectacle-wise,  and  between  a  mile  or 
two  in  circuit;"  but  Mr.  Williams  wrote  to  inform  them  that,  if  he  had  any, 
he  desired  the  whole.  This  was  not  long  before  the  Pequot  war,  which 
proltttbly  put  a  stop  to  furtlier  negotiation  upon  the  subject. 

There  was  another  chief  of  the  same  name  in  Philip^s  war,  which  Mr. 
Hubbard  denominatps  "the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,"  and  who, 
"distrusting  tiie  proffers  of  the  English,  was  slain  in  the  woods  by  tho 
JMoliawks,  his  squaw  surrendering  herself;  by  tills  means  her  life  was 
spared."  He  was  probably  a  younger  son  of  Canonieus,  or  on  immediate 
descendant. 

In  16:32,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Narragonscts  and  the  Pequots,  on 
accoinit  of  disputed  right  to  the  Jiiuds  between  Paurntuck  River  i>nd  Wecapaug 
Urook.*     It  was  a  tract  of  consiili  rable  consequence,  bi-ing  about  ten  miles 

*"The  natives  are  very  exact  and  piinrtual  in  the  bound!)  of  tlieir  lands,  belonging  to  this 
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wide,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  lon^.  Canonicut  drew  alonf;  with  him,  besides  his 
own  men,  several  of  the  MiWMichuitottii  Baffumores.  This  was  maintained  with 
ferocity  and  variouM  tiUccflMM,  until  10i')3,  when  the  Pequots  were  driven  from  it, 
but  who,  it  would  «oem,  e<Hmld(!rod  tht^mselves  but  little  worsted ;  for  Canonicua, 
doubting  his  ability  to  hold  |iowH)Mitlon  long,  and  ashamed  to  have  it  retaken  from 
him,  mwie  a  present  of  it  to  ono  of  bin  captains,  who  had  fought  heroically  in 
conquering  it ;  but  ho  iiijvor  hold  poMcwion :  however,  alter  the  Pequots  were 
subdued  by  the  Engliith,  tliow)  Imidfl  were  possessed  by  the  Narragansets  again. 
The  name  of  this  Pixjuot  (tuptuiti  was  Bokoso,  sometimes  called  Soso,  Sosoa, 
&c.    He  had  killed  ono  of  liU  countrymen  and  fled  to  the  Narragansets,  who 

{irotected  him.  Till*  tmit  of  country  was  afterwards  in  dispute  between  tlie 
English.  Sokoio  having  dnodod  It  to  some  of  them,  (9  June,  16()0,)  an  English- 
man afterwards  testifled,  that  ^koBO  hod  acknowledged,  that,  although  he  had 
received  n:oney  for  it,  hu  never  owned  it.  But,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Wmoaloam,  the  wife  o(  MiarUunnomohf  there  was  doubtless  some  false  swearing 
about  it.  It  was  rni!k(ined  to  <U)ntairi  90,000  acres,  and  the  following  is  attested 
concerning  it; — "1,  ffatort/««w,  do  nftlrm  it  to  he  Socho's  or  his  assigns',  and 
further,  whereas  my  uncle  Jstmcumd  sayeth  that  it  is  his  land,  I  do  utterly  deny 
it  before  all  men ;  for  it  wan  conmiered  by  my  husband  Miantonomy,  and  my 
uncle  Canonicua,  long  before  the  English  had  anywars  with  the  Pequots ;  and 
my  uncle  JVlnegrad  nod  no  hand  in  the  war.  This  laud  was  given  and  past 
over  to  the  valiant  Captain  8orJm,  for  Hervice  done  for  us  before  the  English 
had  any  wars  with  the  Pequotn."  • 

It  is  said  tliat,  in  the  war  iMttwcen  Uncaa  and  Miantunnomoh,  two  of  the 
sons  of  Canonicua  foiigtit  on  the  si<lo  of  Miantunnomoh,  and  were  wounded 
when  he  was  taken  prinoner  at  Hacliern's  Plain. 

Canonicua  has  been  the  Nubject  of  n  poem  which  was  published  at  Boston, 
in  1803. f    Among  the  tolerulJIe  pusMugeit  ore  the  following: — 


W 


"  A  mighty  prinpe,  at  venerable  age, 

A  peerbM  warrior,  but  of  pcare  (he  friend ; 
Hi*  Itreail  a  Um»uty  of  moxims  snee — 
Hii  arm,  a  lio»l~to  punish  or  defend." 


Canonicua,  at  the  age  of  84  yonrs,  is  made  to  announce  his  approachUig 
dissolution  to  his  people  tliui  I— 

"  I  die,— My  (Vitintlit,  you  have  no  cause  to  grieve : 
To  Bltjer  fiiiiMlit  my  rc((nl  power  I  leave. 
Our  god  (<ointtmii(l>— lo  fertile  realms  I  haste, 
Compurtid  wilh  which  your  gardens  are  a  waste. 
There  in  full  bloom  eternal  spring  abides, 
And  liWBrming  likhopt  glide  through  azure  tides ; 
Continual  nunshine  gilds  the  cloudless  skies, 
'■        Nu  miili  concenl  Kocsuckqunnd  from  our  eyes." 

About  1643,  a  son  of  Canonictia  died,  ot  which  his  grief  was  very  great; 
insomuch  that,  "having  buried  IiIm  (ton,  lie  burned  his  own  palace,  and  all  his 
goods  in  it,  to  a  groat  value,  in  solemn  remembrance  of  his  son." 

Like  other  men  ignorant  of  Kclcnce,  Cnnonicua  was  superstitious,  and  was 
greatly  in  fear  of  the  EngliMli,  chiefly,  perlmps,  from  a  belief  in  their  ability  to 
hurt  him  Iw  enchantinent,  which  liclicf,  very  probably,  was  occasioned  by  the 
story  that  Squartio  circulated,  of  wliii  h,  in  a  previous  chapter,  we  have  spoken. 
When  Roger  WUliama  fled  into  liin  country,  ho  at  first  viewed  him  with  dis- 
trust, and  would  only  frown  tipoii  him ;  at  length  he  accused  him,  as  well  as 
the  other  English,  of  sending  the  pln^tin  among  the  Indians ;  but,  as  we  have 
said  before,  he  soon  hocarno  rtjcoiicilod  to  him,  gave  him  lands,  and  even 
protected  him.  They  hocaHin  tnilttiHt  helps  to  each  other,  and,  but  for  ani- 
mo.sitie8  among  tho  Efl^liMh  tli(!tnmtlvr«,  it  may  l>c  fair  to  conclude,  friendship 
would  have  continued  with  the  Narragansets  through  several  generations. 

or  that  prince  or  people,  even  (n  n  river,  brook,  4(e,  And  I  have  known  (hem  make  bargain 
nnd  sale  amongst  (homaejvei),  for  a  (tmitll  piece,  or  quan(ity  of  ground ;  notwidis(anding  a 
sinful  opinion  amongst  manv,  thni  (!|iri«(ian!t  Imve  rlglit  to  heathen's  lauds."    R.  WiUiixms, 

•Sec  Pntter'i  tlintorv  of  Niirritgttn»Mt,  in  Col.  ft.  I.  Uis(.  Soc.  iii.  248. 

t  By  Joltn  Lalhrop,  A.  M.  in  Uvu. 
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Muntunhomoii  *  wa«  the  son  of  a  chief  called  Mascua,  nephew  of  Canoni- 
eui,  brother  or  brothur-in-law  to  Mnigra,\  and  brother  of  Otaah,  And,  from 
a  manufcriptf  nrnong  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  TVumbuUf  it  appears  that 
Moatup,  or  MoiiptA  and  Camanaquond,,^  were  also  his  brothers. 

•♦Thill  MiatUommOf**  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  "was  a  very  good  personage,  [that 
is,  well  made,]  of  tall  stature,  subtil  and  cunning  in  his  contrivements,  as  well 
■8  haughty  in  his  dcsians.*^ 

As  early  as  3  Aug.  1(]39,  this  chief  came  with  his  wife  to  Boston,  where  he 
staid  two  nights.  He  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  Mecumeh.  While  here 
ho  wont  to  church  with  the  English,  and  in  the  mean  while,  some  of  his  men, 
twelve  of  whom  bml  accompanied  him,  it  seems,  broke  into  a  house,  and 
committed  u  theft,  on  5  March.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  English  gov- 
ernor, who  "told  the  sachem  of  it,  and  with  some  difficulty  caused  him  to 
make  one  of  his  sannaps  **  l)cat  them."  The  authors  of  the  mischief  were 
immediately  sent  out  of  town,  but  Mianttmnotnoh  and  the  others,  the  governor 
took  to  his  house,  '•and  made  much  of  them."tt 

The  English  seem  always  to  have  been  more  favorably  inclined  towards 
other  tribes  tiiau  to  tho  Narragansets,  as  appears  from  the  stand  they  took  in 
the  wars  lietween  them  and  their  enemies.  And  so  long  as  other  tribes  suc- 
ceeded against  thcin,  tho  English  were  idle  s{)ectntor8;  but  whenever  the 
scale  turned  in  their  favor,  they  were  not  slow  to  intercede. 

In  tlic  Lifo  of  Canonicutf  the  part  MiatUunnomoh  exercised  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  great  nation  of  the  Narraganiets  is  related. 

In  1G34,  Captains  Stone  and  Norton  were  killed  by  the  Pequots,  and  in  1636, 
Mr.  John  Oldham,  by  tho  Indians  **  near  Block  Island."  Miardumwmoh  did  all 
in  his  |>owur  tu  usHint  in  apnrchendins  the  murderers,  and  was  at  much  pains 
and  trouble  in  flimishing  the  English  with  facts  relative  thereto,  from  time  to 
time.  And  when  it  was  told  at  &ston  that  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  tliu  Narrugonsecs  and  Pequots,  flCantunnomoh  was  immediately  or- 
dered to  ap|iear  there,  which  ho  dia  without  delay,  and  agreed  to  assist  tliem 
in  a  war  against  the  Pequots ;  without  whose  aid  and  concurrence,  the  English 
would  Iwnlly  have  dared  to  engage  in  a  war  against  them  at  that  time. 

Earl^  in  1G37,  (March  31,)  to  show  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  that  ho 
kept  liiB  promle!^  of  warring  against  the  Pequots,  Mianlunnomoh  sent  him,  by 
26  of  his  men,  a  Pequot's  nand  and  40  fathom  of  wampom.  The  war  with 
tliein  now  vommvuftH\,  and  though  of  short  duration,  destroyed  them  to  such 
a  degree,  that  tln^  appeared  no  more  as  a  nation.  One  hundred  of  the  Nar- 
n  'jmisc'ts  joined  theniHclves  with  the  English  in  its  accomplishment,  and  re- 
ceived a  jMirt  of  the  prisoners  as  slaves  for  their  services-JJ  When  the  war 
was  over,  Mianlunnomoh  still  adhered  to  the  English,  and  seized  upon  such 
of  the  Pequots  as  had  made  their  escape  from  bondage,  and  returned  them  to 
their  English  masters;  gave  up  to  them  his  claim  of  Block  Island,  and  other 

E laces  wTiero  the  English  had  found  Pequots,  and  which  they  considered  as 
ulonging  to  th«,'ni  by  right  of  conquest. 

Altoiit  the  same  time,  or  in  the  course  of  the  year  1638,  troubles  had  grown 
to  on  alarming  height  lM3twccn  the  Narragansets  and  Mohegans,  and,  as  usual, 

*  Tlii*  ii|K)lliiig  in  arrording  lo  IVinlhrop:  we  prefer  TVi/Ziam*'*  method,  as  more  correct, 
which  U  ifliiritimrwmH ;  but,  having  employed  the  former  \i\  our  first  edition,  it  is  retained  in 
thin.  It  in,  h(iwcvi<r,  (iftrner  written  MyatUonxmo  now,  which  only  showii  another  pronuncia- 
tion. Tho  ncct'til  i)  uaually  upon  the  penultimate  syllable.  See  Calknder's  Cent.  Dii- 
count,  nagn  I. 

t  MHM.  of  It.  WUIuinu.  X  Now  published  in  the  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  f^oc. 

fiCiillitd  ntio  ('umiiiiinmneh,  or  Sucquaneh,  and  Paticus ;  that  is,  Pestaau.  He  "was 
killed  by  ihu  M'Xjiii,  [Mohawks,]  in  the  wilderness,  about  20  miles  above  Pisataqua,  in  his 
travel  canlwnrd,  in  tint  time  of  the  Indian  wars,  and  other  Indians  with  him,  and  were  buried 
by  order  of  Miijor  Waldron."    3  Coll.  Mau.  Hut.  Soc.  * 

II "  Rttcoaued  this  First  of  luly,  1659,  of  Maj'.  Humfrty  Aderton,  [Atherton,]  and  the  rest 
of  his  friends,  lli«  »um«  of  15  pounds  in  Wampom  pea^  wth  general  other  things  as  gratuity 
for  certaine  lands  giuen  y*  said  Maj'.  Adtrton  and  his  friends,  as  may  appeare  by  two  seuerall 
deedii  of  gift,    I  lay  rec««u«d  by  me. 

Cooii(A<II;an    ...^  hit  mark." 

[MS.  Documentt. 

IT  Hilt.  New  hjttg,  Wu  **  A  name  the  sachems  gave  their  attendants. 

ft  WirUhrop't  Journal.  |t  Miarttunnomoh  received  eighty.    Matlter't  Relation,  39. 
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Roger  WiUvma  exercised  all  hia  skill  to  restore  tranquillity.  Many  of  the 
Pequots  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  war  of  1637,  were  among  the 
Mohegans,  and  seem  to  have  taken  part  with  them  against  Miantunnomolu 
They  did  this,  no  doubt,  that  the  Mohegans  might  screen  them  from  the 
English,  who  wore  still  seizing  on  ail  of  that  nation  against  whom  they  could 
find  any  cause  of  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  murdering  the  English, 
or  in  arms  against  them. 

Miardwinomoh,  it  is  probable,  had  been'  ordered  before  the  magistrates  of 
Connecticut,  to  give  some  account  of  the  Pequot  refugees  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohegans,  as  well  as  of  those  in  his  nation ;  which  may  have  been  a  main 
cause  of  the  war  they  had  now  waged  against  him.  For,  when  he  set  out  for 
Hartford,  he  had  a  guard  of  "  upwards  of  150  men,  and  many  sachems,  and 
his  wife  and  children."  Mr.  fViUianu  was  with  him,  and  strongly  urged  him 
not  to  venture  upon  the  journey,  even  with  this  force,  because  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Mohegans ;  but  the  sachem  would  not  be  dissuaded,  although  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  Mohegans  and  their  Pequots  were  in  great  force  not  far  off. 
And  while  they  were  on  their  march,  "about  660 "of  them  fell  upon  the 
Wunnashowatuckoogs,  a  tribe  under  Canonicia,  where  they  committed  exten- 
sive robberies,  and  destroyed  "  about  23  fields  of  com." 

Notwithstanding  this  great  Mohegun  army  had  prepared  an  ambush  to 
intercept  and  cut  off  JVRantimnomoh,  and  gave  out  a  threat  that  they  tootdd  boU 
him  in  a  kettle,  yet  he  went  to,  and  returned  safe  from,  Connecticut.* 

On  this  occasion  he  discovers  great  braveiy,  if  it  border  not  too  closely 
upon  temerity ;  for,  when  fViUiams  urged  him  to  retreat,  they  had  performed 
half  their  journey,  or  about  50  miles ;  and  Miantunnomoh^s  answer  was,  afler 
holding  a  council  with  his  chiefs,  "that  no  man  should  turn  back,  resolving 
rather  all  to  die." 

The  Mohegan  sachem,  Uncaa,  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  appear  at 
Hartford,  to  give  an  account  of  the  Pequot  warriors,  or  murderers,  as  the 
English  called  them,  in  his  keeping,  as  well  as  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of 
differences  between  him  and  Miantunnomoh ;  but,  instead  of  appearing,  he 
Bent  a  messenger,  with  word  that  he  was  lame  and  could  not  come.  The 
governor  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Haynes,  at  once  saw  through  the  artifice,  and 
observed  that  it  was  a  lame  excuse,  and  immediately  sent  for  him  to  come 
without  delay. 

Whether  cured  of  his  lameness  or  not  before  coming,  we  are  not  informed ; 
but,  in  a  few  days  afler,  the  subtle  sachem  appeared,  not  daring  to  forfeit  the 
friendship  of  the  English,  which,  it  seem:?,  he  preferred  to  hiding  longer  his 
guilty  face  from  the  presence  of  the  magnanimous  Miantunnomoh. 

Now  before  the  Englisli,  Uncas  was  charged  with  the  depredations,  some 
of  which  were  too  well  attested  to  admit  of  a  denial,  and  others  were  dis- 
owned in  part.  The  inquiry  seems  to  have  ended  after  the  parties  were  tired 
of  it,  without  any  advantage  to  the  injured  Narragansets,  and  we  hear  of  no 
measures  taken  for  their  relief. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  a  call  upon  Uncas  for  an  account  of  tho 
Pequots  which  he  was  sheltering,  which  resulted  only  in  a  new  series  of 
falsehoods  from  him.  When  he  was  requested  to  give  their  names,  he  said  he 
knetv  none  of  them,  and  that  there  were  but  20  in  his  dominions.  Whereupon 
witnesses  were  called,  whose  testimonies  proved,  in  his  presence,  that  his 
statement  was  false.  "Then  he  acknowledged  thot  he  had  30."  At  length 
Mr.  Homes  dismissed  him,  with  ordei-s  to  bring  in  iheir  names  in  10  days,  or 
lie  would  take  those  Indians  by  force  out  of  his  country.  But,  when  Mian- 
tunnomoh was  called  upon  for  the  names  of  those  with  him,  nothing  was 
withlield. 

At  this  time,  at  the  request  of  the  English,  J\Kantminomoh  consented  to  lay 
aside  all  animosities,  and  take  Uncas  by  the  hand.  When  he  had  done  this, 
he  urged  Uncas  to  dine  with  him ;  but  the  guilty  sachem  would  not,  though 
pressed  by  the  English  for  some  time  to  do  so ;  and  thus  all  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  peace  vanished,  f 


*Coll.  R.I.  Hist.  Soc.iii.  143. 
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Rev.  iS!amuc{  Gorton  and  his  associates  purchased  Shaomet,  afterwards 
called  Warwick,  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  Miardunnomoh ;  hut,  as 
Gorton  could  do  nothins  right  in  the  eves  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts, 
Pumkam  was  instigated  to  claim  said  tract  of  country;  and,  although  a 
sachem  under  Miantunnomoh,'*  did  not  hesitate,  when  supported  by  the  Eng- 
lish, to  assert  his  claim  as  chief  sachem.  And  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  give  to  their  interference  the  appearance  of  disinterestedMess,  which  it 
would  seem,  from  their  own  vindication,  they  thought  there  was  a  chance  to 
doubt,  •'  Send  for  the  foresaid  sachems,  fwho  had  complained  of  Mr.  Gorton 
and  others,  through  tlie  instigation  of  the  English,]  and  upon  examination 
find,  both  by  English  and  Indian  testimony,  that  Mianlonomo  was  only  a 
usurper,  and  had  no  title  to  the  foresaid  lands."!  This  is  against  the  testi- 
mony of  every  record,  and  could  no  more  have  been  believed  <Ac7i,  than  that 
PhUxp  was  not  sachem  of  Pokanoket.  In  all  cases  of  purchase,  in  those 
times,  the  chief  sachem's  grant  was  valid,  and  maintained,  in  almost  every 
instance,  by  the  purchaser  or  grantee.  It  was  customary,  generally,  to  make 
the  inferior  sachems,  and  sometimes  all  their  men,  presents,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  a  law.  The  chief  sachems  often  permitted  those  under  them  to 
dispose  of  lands  also,  without  being  called  to  account  This  was  precisely 
the  situation  of  things  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  speak,  when  we  come  to  the  life  of  Pumham. 

In  March,  1688,  Mantunnomoh,  with  four  other  sachems,  sold  to  William 
Coddinffton  and  others,  the  island  now  called  Rhode  Island,  also  most  of  the 
others  m  Nairaganset  Imy,  "  for  the  fiill  payment  of  40  fathom  of  white  peag, 
to  be  equally  divided "  between  them.  Hence  Miardunnomoh  received  eight 
fathom.  He  was  to  "  have  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes  to  give  to  the  present  in- 
habitants, that  they  shall  remove  themselves  from  the  island  before  next  winter." 

The  deed  of  this  purchase,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  my  possession,  is  dated 
34th  March,  and  runs  thus :  "  We,  Canonicaa  and  Meantinomie,  the  two  chief 
sachems  of  Naragansets,  b^  virtue  of  our  general  command  of  this  Bay,  as 
also  the  particular  suhjectmg  of  the  dead  sachems  of  Aquednick,  Kitacka- 
mucknut,  themselves  and  lands  unto  us,  have  sold  unto  Mr.  Coddington  and 
his  friends  *  *  the  great  Island  of  Aquidnick,  lying  from  hence  [Providence] 
eastward  *  *  also  the  marshes,  grass  upon  Qunnonigat  and  the  rest  of  the 
islands  in  the  bay,  excepting  Chabatewece,  foriuerly  sold  unto  Mr.  fVinthrop, 
the  now  Gov.  of  Mass.  and  Mr.  fViUiams  of  Providence,  also  the  gross 
upon  the  rivers  and  coves  about  Kitackamuckqur,  and  from  thence  to  Pau- 
posquat."  , 

"  Tht  mark  of  ^   Conomccs. 
,,.,,,  >■  Themarkof  @  Yotnesh,  [Otash, 

.  •  trotter  q/' MlANTUNNOMOH.] 

^-,,,  '.      :  Themarkof  ^    Meantinomie. 

Tht  mark  of  , — >  Asotamnet. 
Tht  mark  of  «*»*  Meihammoh, 

Canoniccs  hia  son. 
**  This  witnesscth  that  I,  Wanamatanamet,  the  present  sachem  of  the  island, 
have  received  five  fathom  of  wampum  and  consent  to  the  contents. 

The  mark  of  4f   Wanamatanamet. 
"Memorandum.  I,  Osemequan,  freely  consent"  that  they  may  "make  use 
of  any  grass  or  trees  on  the  main  land  on  Pocasicke  side,"  having  receiued 
five  fathom  of  wampum  also. 

The  mark  of  ^   OsAHEqcEN. 


As  late  as  21  Sept.  1638,  the  hand  of  Mianlunnomoh  is  set  to  an  instrument, 
with  that  of  Uncas.  Said  instrument  avos  a  treaty  of  peace,  a  bond  for  the 
settling  of  difliculties  between   these   two  sachems  and  their  men,  and  on 

*"Thc  law  of  (he  Indians  in  all  Amcrlra  is,  that  the  inl'rrior  sachems  and  subjects  shall 
plant  and  remove  at  the  pleasure  of  the  highest  and  supreme  sachems."  Roger  H  t//iam«. 
This  is  authority,  and  we  need  no  other  commentary  on  tlie  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  court 
of  Massarhusetli. 

t  In  mantucnff  on  file,  at  die  itato-house,  Boston. 
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obligAtion  firom  both  to  apiieal  to  tlm  Biig)i«h  when  any  difficulty  should  arise 
between  them.  This  treaty  whm  Aom  at  llartfiird,  the  subsuuice  of  which 
follows : 

Ist  Peace  and  friendship  is  oHtaliliftlitid  Uitwoon  Miantunnomoh  ou  the  part 
of  the  Narragansets,  and  Poiiuim,  mm  (Jtuiat  watt  then  sometimes  called,  on  the 
port  of  tiio  Mohegans.  And  ull  furimr  injuries  and  wrongs  to  be  forgiven, 
and  never  to  be  renewed. 

2(1.  Each  uf  the  sachems  agruo,  '^thftt  if  thitre  ihll  out  injuries"  from  eitlier 
side,  they  will  not  reveii{;i)  thtiiii»  hut  that  thtty  will  appeal  to  the  English, 
whose  decision  shall  stand  (  and  if  ititlutr  party  refuse  to  submit,  "  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  English  to  cumpul  biiii." 

3d.  The  sacherns  further  eovHiiiuit  with  thu  English,  that  they  nor  none  of 
their  people  shall  harbor  any  Indianii  who  shall  be  enemies  to  them,  or  shall 
have  murdered  any  white  |ienple,  Thtw  Airthur  agree  that  they  will,  "as 
soon  as  they  can,  either  bring  thii  (sliiMr  sachem  of  our  late  enemies  the 
Peaquots,  that  had  the  chief  hand  in  killing  the  English,  to  the  sd  English,  or 
tidie  of"  his  heatL  As  to  the  **  ttMirditrM  tTiat  are  now  agreed  upon  amongst 
us  that  are  living,  they  shall,  iW  mmtt  as  tliey  can  possibly,  take  off  their 
heads." 

4tii.  And  whereas  it  is  agreed  that  tltttrM  are  now  among  the  Narragansets 
and  Mohegans,  300  Pequol  men,  IxtMidttN  H(|uaws  and  pnpou3(3s;  tliis  article  is 
to  provide,  that  the  Narragansuts  hnvu  enough  of  them  to  moke  up  80,  with 
the  11  they  have  already,  ^  and  Pu//u{/A«  liix  number,  and  that  after  they,  the 
Peaquots,  shall  be  divided  as  aliovn,  Hliall  no  mure  ue  called  Peaquots,  but 
Narragansets  and  Mohegans."  They  wrm  to  pay  fur  every  sanop  one  fathom 
of  Wttmpom,  and  for  every  youth  lialf  m  much— "and  for  every  sanop 
papoose  one  hand  to  be  paid  at  kiiling-tirtnt  of  com  at  Connecticut  yearly, 
and  shall  not  suffer  them  for  to  livo  in  tho  country  that  was  formerly  theirs, 
but  is  now  the  English's,  Neither  Khali  the  Narragansets  or  Mohegans 
possess  any  port  of  the  Pequot  Qoua&y  without  l«aue  ol  them." 


JoHir  Haines, 
Roo'r  Ludlow, 
Edw'rd  Hopkins. 
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PoqoiAM,  alias  Unkas.  -j-** 
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The  wife  of  Miantunnomoh,  named  WA^^'AiiOAM,  was  alive  as  late  as  1661. 
as  appears  by  an  information  which  u\m  gave,  dated  So  June,  concerning  the 
right  of  Sokoso  to  sell  the  lands  N<lja4>.ent  Ut  Wf^ratmug. 

On  a  time  previous  to  1643,  Hoger  fVittiatiu  delivered  a  discourse  to  some 
Indians  at  their  residence,  as  be  wm  pniMing  through  their  country.  Mian- 
tunnomoh was  present,  and  seenioil  liuilined  to  Iteliove  in  Christianity.  Mr. 
Williams,  being  much  fatigued,  retired  to  rent,  wfille  Miantunnomoh  and  others 
remained  to  converse  u|>on  what  they  had  heard.  One  said  to  the  chief, 
"Our  fatliers  have  told  us  that  our  w)uIm  go  to  the  south-west;"  Miantunno- 
moh rejoined,  "How  do  you  know  your  souls  go  to  the  south-west?  did  you 
ever  see  a  soul  go  that  way  ?  "  (Still  he  was  raflier  Inclined  to  believe,  as  Mr. 
tfilliams  had  just  said,  that  they  went  up  to  heaven  or  down  to  hell.)  The 
other  added,  "  When  did  he  (meaning  mlliamt)  ever  see  a  soul  go  up  to 
heaven  or  down  to  hell  ?  " 

We  have  given  the  alwve  oneedote,  which  is  thought  a  good  illustration 
of  the  mind  of  man  under  the  infliieneo  of  a  superstitious  or  prejudiced 
education. 

When  it  was  reported,  in  1040,  that  Mmntimmmoh  was  plotting  to  cut  off 
the  English,  as  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  JVinigret,  and 
several  English  were  sent  to  hint  itt  /nly,  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  he 
would  not  talk  with  them  through  tt  Peq'mtt  Interprcterj  because  he  was  then 
at  war  with  that  nation.  In  other  renpecfs  he  complied  with  their  wishes, 
•^nd  treated  them  respectfldly,  agreeing  to  etittie  to  Hoston,  for  the  gratiflcation 
of  the  government,  if  they  would  allow  Mr.  tVilliams  to  accompany  him. 
This  they  would  not  consent  to,  and  yet  \ui  came,  agreeably  to  their  desires. 
We  shall  presently  see  who  acted  Umt  the  part  of  civilized  men  in  this  aSEur 
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He  had  refused  to  use  a  Pequot  interpreter  for  good  reasons,  but  when  ha  wm 
at  Boston,  and  surrounded  by  armed  men,  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  *'Tii)i 
governor  being  as  resolute  as  he,  refused  to  use  any  other  interpreter,  thlnkiiij( 
it  a  dishonor  to  us  to  give  so  much  way  to  them ! "    The  great  wiNdom  of  lliu 

fovernment  now  displayed  itself  in  the  person  of  Governor  Thomaa  Dwllty, 
t  \»  not  to  be  expected  but  that  Miantunnomoh  nhould  resent  their  proceodiiigH ; 
for  to  the  above  insult  they  added  others;  "would  show  him  no  countonmiCH. 
nor  admit  him  to  dine  at  our  table,  as  formerly  he  had  done,  till  liu  liiul 
acknowledged  hia  failing,  &c.,  which  he  reudily  did."  *  By  their  own  lolly, 
tlie  English  had  made  themselves  jealous  of  a  powerful  chief,  and  thoy  appuiir 
ever  ready  afterwards  to  credit  evil  repoita  of  him. 

That  an  independent  chief  should  be  obliged  to  conform  to  tiiuiMitory 
notions  upon  such  an  occasion,  is  absolutely  ridiculous ;  and  the  juMtnttiM  of 
the  following  remark  from  him  was  enough  to  have  shamed  good  niitu  Into 
their  senses.  He  said,  "  When  your  people  come  to  me,  thty  are  permilled  to  me 
their  otim  faahiona,  and  I  expect  the  same  liberty  lohen  I  come  to  you," 

In  1642,  Connecticut  became  very  suspicious  of  Miantunnomoh,  and  Ufged 
Massachusetts  to  join  them  in  a  war  against  him.  Their  fears  no  douirt  gmw 
out  of  the  considerotion  of  the  probable  issue  of  a  war  with  Uncat  in  hU 
fkvor,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of  bi-eaking  out.  Even  MossachuiMsttM  did 
not  think  their  suspicions  well  founded  ;  yet,  according  to  their  ruqiiest,  they 
sent  to  Miantunnomoh,  who,  as  usual,  gave  them  satisfactory  answen*,  luid, 
agreeably  to  their  request,  came  again  to  Boston.  Two  days  w(To  eiiiployoa 
by  the  court  of  Massachusetts  in  deliberating  with  him,  and  wo  are  iiritiin* 
ished  at  the  wisdom  of  the  great  chief,  even  as  reported  by  his  ennniieD, 
That  a  simple  man  of  nature,  who  never  knew  courts  or  law,  should  cmfKS 


such  acknowledgments  as  follow,  from  the  civilized  and  wise,  will  alwnyx  tin 
contemplated  with   intense  admiration.     "When  he  came,"  says  ffinlhrop, 


intense  admiration.  "  When  he  came,"  says 
"  the  court  was  assembled,  and  l)efore  his  admission,  we  consiflered  how  to 
treat  with  him,  for  we  knew  him  to  be  a  very  subtle  man."  When  he  WOR 
admitted,  "  he  was  set  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  over  against  thii 
governor,"  but  would  not  at  any  time  speak  upon  business,  unless  some  of  hint 
counsellors  were  present;  saying,  "he  would  have  them  present,  that  they 
might  bear  witness  with  him,  at  his  return  home,  of  all  his  sayings,"  The 
same  author  further  says,  "In  all  his  answers  he  was  very  deliberate,  and 
showed  good  understanding  in  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and 
ingenuity  withal." 

He  now  asked  for  his  accusers,  urging,  that  if  they  could  not  establish  their 
allegations,  they  ought  to  sufTei  what  no  expected  to,  if  they  did ;  but  thf) 
court  said  they  knew  of  none ;  that  is,  they  knew  not  whom  they  wen*,  ntuj 
therefore  gave  no  credit  to  the  reports  until  they  had  advised  him  arcordlng 
to  a  former  agreement.  He  then  said,  "  If  you  did  not  give  credit  to  it,  why 
then  did  you  disarm  the  Indians?"  Massachusetts  having  just  then  diwirined 
some  of  the  Merrimacks  under  some  pretence.  "He  gave  divers  rensonH," 
says  Governor  fVinthrop,\  "why  we  should  hold  him  free  of  any  such  con- 
spiracy, and  why  wo  should  conceive  it  wos  a  report  raised  by  Unem,  &<•, 
and  therefore  offered  to  meet  Uncos,  and  would  prove  to  his  fiico  his  irencherv 
against  the  English,  &c.,  and  told  us  he  would  come  tons  at  any  time,"  iil- 
tliough  he  said  some  had  tried  to  dissuade  him,  saying  that  the  English  wonltl 
put  him  to  death,  yet  he  feared  nothing,  as  he  was  innocent  of  tliu  chiirgt'M 
against  him.^ 

The  punishment  due  to  tliose  who  had  raised  the  accusations,  l)or«»  ln*(tvily 
upon  his  breast,  and  "  he  put  it  to  our  consideration  what  damuge  it  had  b<t«ri 
to  liim,  in  that  he  was  forced  to  keep  his  men  at  home,  and  not  siilfiir  tii«)m  to 
go  forth  on  hunting,  &.c.,  till  he  had  given  the  English  satisfaction."  Aftof 
two  days  spent  ui  talk,  the  council  issued  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Engliuli, 

During  the  council,  a  table  was  set  by  itself  for  the  Indians,  which  Mian- 

*  Winlhrop's  Journal.  f  See  book  iii.  chap.  vii. 

t  Here,  ihe  reader  may  witli  propriety  exclaim,  was  anolhor  Michael  Sen^etiii  ;^"  Pmir' 
qitny,  Afessei^neurs ,  je  demandt  que  mon  faulx  acciisaleur  sent  pimi  poena  lalioiHii/'  it,e, 
Roicoe's  Leo  X.  iv.  457. 
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tunnomoh  appears  not  to  have  liked,  and  "  would  not  eat,  until  some  food  had 
been  sent  him  from  that  of  the  govemorV 

That  wisdom  seems  to  have  dictated  to  Massachusetts,  in  her  answer  to 
Con'u^ticut,  must  be  acknowledged;  but,  as  justice  to  Miantunnomoh  abun- 
dantly demanded  such  decision,  credit  in  this  case  is  due  only  to  them,  as  to 
him  who  docs  a  good  act  because  it  was  his  interest  so  to  do.  They  urg(;d 
Connecticut  not  to  commence  war  alone,  "  alleging  how  dishonoruble  it  wouhl 
bo  to  us  all,  tha^,  while  we  were  upon  treaty  with  the  Indians,  they  should 
make  war  upon  them ;  for  they  would  account  their  act  as  our  own,  seeing 
we  had  formerly  professed  to  the  Indians,  that  we  were  all  us  one ;  and  in  our 
lost  message  to  MiarUunnomoh,  had  remembered  him  again  of  the  same,  and 
he  kad  answered  that  he  did  so  account  us.  Upon  receint  of  this  our  answer, 
they  forbiirc  to  enter  into  a  war,  but  (it  seemed)  unwillingly,  and  as  not  well 
pleased  with  us."  The  maui  consideration  which  catised  Massachusetts  to 
decide  agaiust  wai'  was,  "  That  all  those  informations  [furnished  by  Connecti- 
cut] might  arise  from  a  false  ground,  and  out  of  the  enmity  which  was 
l)ctwecn  the  Narraganset  and  Mohigan"  sachems.  This  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  real  causes;  and,  had  Miantunnomoh  overcome  Uncaa,  the  Englisli 
would,  from  policy,  as  gladly  have  leagued  with  him  as  with  the  latter;  lor  it 
was  constantly  pleaded  in  those  days,  that  their  safety  must  dejiend  on  a 
union  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  tribes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  fairly  examining  the  case,  that  Uncas  used  many 
arts,  to  influence  the  English  in  his  favor,  and  against  his  enemy.  In  the 
proffi-ess  of  the  war  between  the  two  great  chiefs,  the  English  acted  precisely 
as  the  Indians  have  been  always  said  to  do— stood  aloof,  and  watched  the 
scale  of  victory,  determined  to  join  tlie  conquerora :  and  we  will  here  digress 
for  a  moment,  to  introduce  a  character,  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  cause  of  the 
operations  of  the  English  against  the  chief  of  the  Narragansets. 

Miantunnomoh  had  a  wretched  enemy  in  Waiandance,  a  Long  Island 
eachein,  who  had  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots,  at  their  last 
retreat.  He  revealed  tlie  plots  and  plans  of  Miantunnomoh;  and,  says  Lion 
Gardener,  "  he  told  me  many  years  ago,"  as  all  the  plots  of  the  Narragansets 
had  been  discovered,  they  now  concluded  to  let  the  English  alone  until  they 
had  destroyed  Uncas  anti  himself,  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  MohaAvks, 
"and  Indians  beyond  the  Dutch,  and  all  the  noithern  and  eastern  Indians, 
would  easily  destroy  us,  man  and  mother's  son." 

Mr.  Gardener  next  relates  that  he  met  with  Miantunnomoh  at  Meanticut, 
JVaiandance's  countiy,  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  That  Miantunnomoh 
was  there,  as  JVaianJance  said,  to  break  up  the  intercourse  with  those  Indians. 
There  were  others  with  Miantunnomoh,  and  what  they  said  to  Waiandame  was 
as  follows: — 

"  You  must  give  no  more  toampunt  to  the  English,  for  they  are  no  sachems,  nor 
none  qf  their  children  shall  be  m  their  place  i/  they  die.  They  have  no  tribute 
given  them.  There  is  but  one  king  in  England,  wlvo  is  over  them  all,  and  if  you 
should  send  him  100,000  fathom  of  wampum,  he  would  not  give  you  a  knife  for  it, 
nor  thank  you."  Then  said  Jraiandance,  "They  wWl  come  and  kill  us  all,  as 
they  did  the  Pequits;"  but  replied  the  NaiTagansets,  "JVb,  the  Pequots  gave 
them  toampum  and  beaver,  lohich  they  loved  so  well,  bid  iluy  sent  it  them  again, 
and  killed  tliem  because  they  had  killed  an  Englishman ;  but  you  have  killed  nonCf 
therefore  give  them  nothing." 

Some  time  afler,  Miaiitunnomoh  went  again,  "  with  a  troop  of  men,  to  the 
same  place,  and,  instead  of  receiving  presents  as  formerly,  he  gave  presents 
to  H^atandance  and  his  people,  and  made  the  following  speech: — 

"  Brothei-s,  we  must  be  one  ns  the  English  are,  or  we  shall  soon  all  Iw 
destroyed.  You  know  our  fathers  had  plenty  of  deer  and  skins,  and  our 
plains  were  full  of  deer  and  of  turkeys,  and  our  coves  and  rivers  were  full  of 
fish.  But,  brothers,  since  these  English  have  seized  upon  our  country,  they 
cut  down  the  grass  with  scythes,  and  the  trees  with  axes.  Their  cows  and 
horses  eat  up  the  grass,  and  their  hogs  spoil  our  beds  of  clams ;  and  finally 
we  shall  starve  to  death !  Therefore,  stand  not  in  your  own  light,  I  beseech 
you,  but  resolve  with  us  to  act  like  men.  All  the  sachems  botn  to  the  east 
and  west  have  joined  with  us,  and  we  are  all  resolved  to  fall  upon  them,  at  a 
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(lay  apiiointed,  ond  therefore  I  have  come  secretly  to  you,  because  you  can 

Iivrauade  the  Indians  to  do  what  you  will.  Brothers,  I  will  send  over  50 
Indians  to  Manisses,  and  30  to  you  fVom  thence,  and  take  an  100  of 
t^outhamnton  Indians,  with  an  100  of  your  own  here.  And,  when  you 
sen  the  thmn  fires  that  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  40  days  hence,  in  a 
clear  night,  then  act  as  we  act,  and  the  next  day  fall  on  and  kill  men,  women 
and  children,  but  no  cowd;  thev  must  bo  killed  as  we  need  them  for  pro- 
visions, till  the  deer  come  again." 

To  this  speech  all  the  old  men  said,  "  fVtirregen,"  i.  e.  "It  is  well."  But 
this  great  plot,  if  the  account  given  by  fVmandanct  be  true,  was  by  him 
brought  to  the  knowlcd^  of  the  Eiigiiah,  and  so  failed.  "  And  the  plotter," 
says  Gardener,  "next  spruig  after,  did  as  Ahab  did  at  Ramoth-Oilead. — So  ho 
to  Mohogan,*  and  there  had  his  fall."t 

Capture  and  death  of  Miantunnomoh. — The  war  brought  on  between  Uncaa 
and  Miantunnomoh  was  not  Ivithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English,  nor  is  it  to 
1)0  cxjjcctod  that  they  could  with  certainty  dctennino  the  justness  of  its  cause. 
The  broil  hud  long  existed,  but  the  o|ien  rupture  was  brought  on  by.  Uncaa* 
making  war  iijwn  Sequaason,  one  of  the  sachems  under  Mia^unnomoh.  The 
Englisli  accounts  say,  (and  wo  have  no  other,)  that  aliout  1000  warriors  wore 
raised  by  Miantunnomoh^  who  came  uy>on  Uncaa  unprepared,  having  only 
about  400  men ;  ytt,  after  on  obstinate  Imttle,  in  which  many  were  killed  on 
liotli  sides,  the  Narragansets  were  put  to  flight,  and  Miantunnomoh  taken 
prisoner;  that  he  endeavored  to  save  himself  by  flight,  but,  having  on  a  coat 
•  of  mail,  was  known  from  the  rest,  and  seized  by  two|  of  his  own  men,  who 
hoped  by  their  treachery  to  save  their  own  lives.  Whereujwn  they  imme- 
diately delivered  him  up  to  the  compieror.  (/nccu  slew  them  both  instantly ; 
probnl)ly  with  his  ovni  hmid.  This  specimen  of  his  bravery  must  have  had  a 
salutary  eftect  on  all  such  as  afterwards  chanced  to  think  of  acting  the  part 
of  traitors  in  their  wars,  at  least  among  the  Narragansets. 

Tiie  English  of  Rhode  Island  rather  favored  the  cause  of  the  Narragansets, 
nor  could  a  diftercnt  course  be  exi)ected  of  them,  satisfied  as  they  were,  that 
that  nation  were  greatly  wronged ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  rattier  favored  the  Mohegans.  That  Miantunnomoh  should  not 
suffer  in  his  persoti,  in  battles  which,  it  was  now  seen,  were  inevitable,  Samuel 
Gorton  furnished  him  with  a  heaVy  old  English  armor,  or  coat  of  mail ;  and 
this,  instead  of  t)eing  beneficial,  as  it  was  intended,  proved  the  destruction  of 
his  friend.  For,  when  a  retreat  became  necessary,  not  being  used  to  this  kind 
of  caparison,  it  both  obstructed  his  eflibrts  at  resistance  and  his  means  of  flight. 
About  30  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many  more  were  wounded. 

Being  brought  before  Uncas,  lie  remained  without  spraking  a  word,  until 
Uncas  stroke  to  him,  and  said,  "  If  you  had  taken  me,  I  would  have  besought  you 
for  my  life."  He  then  took  his  j)risoner  to  Hartford,  and  at  his  request  left 
nim  a  prisoner  with  the  English,  until  the  mind  of  the  United  Colonies  should 
be  known  as  to  what  dis|iositiou  should  be  made  of  him. 

The  sorrowful  part  of  the  tale  is  yet  to  be  told.  The  commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  having  convened  at  Boston,  "taking  into  s(;rious  considera- 
tion, they  say,  what  was  safest  and  best  to  be  done,  were  all  of  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  set  him  at  lil)erty,  neither  had  we  sufficient  ^roimd  for  us 
to  put  him  to  death."  §  The  awful  (fesign  of  putting  to  death  their  friend  they 
had  not  yet  fixed  upon  ;  but,  calling  to  their  aid  in  council  ^Jive  of  the  most 
judicious  elders,"  "they  nil  agreed  that  he  ought  to  be  put  to  death."  This  was 
the  final  d(;cision ;  and,  to  complete  the  deeclof  darkness,  secrecy  was  enjoin- 
ed upon  all.     And  their  determination  was  to  be  made   known  to  Vncaa 

•This  goes  lo  show  that  Miantunnomoh  was  not  killed  ttbove  llarlforcl,  as  Winlhrop  states; 
for  the  country  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River  was  called  Mohegan.  It 
probahly  included  Windsor. 

f  .T  Coll.  Man.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  1S5. 

i  In  the  records,  {Hazard,  ii.  48,)  but  one  person  is  mentioned  as  havinf;^  taken  Mianturmo 
moll,  whose  name  was  Tantoqueson;  and  there  he  Is  called  a  Mohe^n  captain.  That  there* 
fore  the  Narragansets  tried  lo  kill  him;  came  iipon  him  once  in  the  night,  and  daagvrously 
wounded  him,  as  he  lay  in  his  wigwam  asleep.    See  note  in  the  Lift  of  Sinigrtt, 

^Winthrop,\\.m. 


or 
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(trivBtely,  with  direction  tliat  ho  fihould  cxrcuto  Iiim  within  his  own  jnrlsi{i<'. 
tion,  nnd  witliout  torture. 

From  tlicir  own  account  of  this  affair,  the  English  (of  tiio  United  Colonics) 
Ntand  condemned  in  tiio  triul  of  time  ut  the  hur  of  history.  It  is  allowed  that 
Uncus  had  made  wur  uimn  Seqtuuson,  in  July,  1643,  nnd  done  liim  miicli 
injury  ;*  and  that,  acconling  to  a  previous  agreement  with  the  English,  JV/ian- 
tunnomoh  had  complained  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  of  the  conduct 
of  Uncaa,  and  had  received  answer  from  him,  "  that,  if  Uiwaa  hod  done  him 
or  his  friends  wrong,  and  would  not  give  satisfaction,  he  was  left  to  take  his 
own  course."  No  accoutit  is  given  that  Seriuaaaon  had  injured  Uncas,  hut  that 
Uncas  "set  upon  Sequaaaon,  and  killed  7  or  8  of  his  men,  wounded  13,  burnt 
his  wigwurns,  and  carried  away  the  booty."  * 

We  will  now  go  to  the  ivcord,  which  will  enable  Ui  to  judge  of  the  jiiHtness 
of  this  matter.  When  the  Enulish  had  determined  that  Uncaa  should  execute 
JViantunnotnoh,  Unceu  was  onlored  to  ho  sent  for  to  Ilai-tford,  "with  some 
coMsidorublo  number  of  his  best  and  trustiest  men,"  to  take  him  to  a  place  for 
execution,  "currying  him  into  the  next  part  of  his  own  ^vcrnmcnt,  and  there 
lilt  him  to  death:  provided  that  some  discreet  and  faithful  persons  of  the 
LOnglish  accompany  them,  and  see  the  execution,  for  our  more  full  satisfac- 
tion ;  nnd  that  tlie  EngliHh  meddle  not  with  tlie  head  or  l)ody  at  nll."t 

The  commissioners  at  the  same  time  ordered,  "  that  Hartford  funiish  Uncaa 
ivith  a  competent  strength  of  English  to  defend  him  against  any  present  fury 
or  assault,  of  the  Nanohiggunselts  or  any  other."  And  "that  in  case  Uncaa 
shall  refuse  to  execute  justice  upon  Myantenomo,  tliat  then  Myantenomo  be  sent 
by  sea  to  the  Massachusetts,  there  to  be  kept  in  safe  durance  till  the  com- 
missioners may  consider  further  how  to  dispose  of  him."t 

Here,  then,  we  see  fully  developed  the  real  st<tto  of  the  case.  The  Mohe- 
gaiis  had,  by  accident,  captured  JiKantunnomoh,  after  which  event,  they  were 
..tioi-c  in  fear  of  his  nation  than  before ;  which  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  they 
would  never  have  dared  to  put  him  to  death,  had  they  not  been  promised  the 
protection  of  the  English. 

No  one  can  read  this  account  without  being  reminded  of  the  fate  of  Napo- 
leon. We  do  not  say  that  the  English  of  New  England  dreaded  the  power 
of  Miantimnomoh  as  much  as  those  of  Old  England  did  that  of  JVapoleon 
nftcrvvnrds;  but  that  both  were  sacrificed  in -consequence  of  the  fears  or  those 
into  whose  power  the  fortune  of  wars  cast  them,  will  not,  we  presume,  be 
denied. 

When  the  determination  of  the  commissioners  and  eMera  was  made  known 
to  Uncaa,  he  "readily  undertook  the  execution,  and  taking  Miantunnomoh 
along  with  him,  in  the  way  between  Hartford  and  Windsor,  (where  Uncaa 
hath  some  men  dwell,)  Uncos'  brother,  following  after  Miantunnomoh,  clave 
his  head  with  an  hatchet." t  Maiher  says,  they  "very  fairly  cut  oft"  his 
liead."§ 

Dr.  Trumbull  ||  records  an  account  of  cannibalism,  at  this  time,  which  we 
ought  to  caution  the  reader  against  receiving  as  true  history,  as  it  no  doubt 
rests  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  which  is  wont  to  transfer  even  the  transac- 
tions of  one  continent  to  another,  which  is  this : — "  Unma  cut  out  a  large  piece 
of  his  shoulder,  and  ate  it  in  savage  trium]>h;"  saying,  "'it  was  the  sweetest 
incut  he  ever  ate ;  it  made  his  heait  strong.'  "IT 


*  IIiMard,  N.  E.  450.  t  Records  of  ihe  U.  Colonies. 

J  Winthroji's  Journal,  ii.  134.  As  to  Ihe  place  of  Miantunnomoh' s  execution,  Winthrop 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  mistake.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  he  was  taken  in  the  opposite 
direction,  from  Uncas's  own  country,  as  Windsor  was  from  Hartford.  It  is  also  unlikely  that 
Uncas  hail  men  dwelt  so  far  from  liis  country  upon  the  Thames. 

A  gentleman  who  lately  visited  his  sepulchre,  says  the  wandering  Indians  have  made  a 
heap  of  stones  upon  his  ffrave.  It  is  a  well-known  custom  of  the  race,  to  add  to  a  monu- 
mental pile  of  the  dead  whenever  they  pass  by  it.  See  3  Cott.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  135.  and 
Jefferson's  Notes.  O*  Some  wretchedly  ignorant  neighbors  to  this  sacred  pile  (whites,  of 
course)  have,  not  long  since,  taken  stones  from  it  to  make  wall !  but  enough  remain  to  mark 
tlic  spot.     It  is  in  the  east  part  of  Norwich.     Colts,  Ibid. 

6  Mngnalia.  j|  History  of  Connecticut,  i.  135. 

i[  That  this  is  tradition,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circum.stance  of  an  eminently  obscure 
writer's  publishing  nearly  the  same  story,  which  he  says,  in  his  book,  took  place  upon  me 
6» 
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Wn  arfl  now  rnrtaiii  llmt  wJmt  Dr.  TrumkuU  haii  given  iw  im  unqiiniitlonabiB 
liiKtoiy,  from  a  "  rimmiwript  of  Mr.  llydt,"  \n  only  trntlitlon.  Having  »Mjen  mit 
ill  poHiM  HHion  of  a  «roi»y  of  that  nmniimrlpt,*  we  deem  It  highly  im|iortant  tliat 
it  Hhoiild  Ini  laia  lH!fi)r«  the  world,  that  Ita  true  weight  may  lie  conaidered  by 
ttil  who  wotdd  Im  rom-ctly  infi)nn<'d  in  thla  Important  trannction. 

Hv  way  of  prflinilnnry  lo  hln  «'ornmunlratlon,  Mr.  IfyU  aaya,  "The  follow* 
ing  fartM  lioing  cnmtniinirated  to  rnn  from  Homo  of  the  ancient  ihthera  of  this 
town,  who  were  contempomry  with  Utuas,^  ice.  "That  hofora  the  aettleinent 
of  Norwirli,  the  mrhuni  of  tno  Nnrmgnnnot  trilw  [Mianhmnomoh]  had  ■  per- 
ronal  (piarrol  with  Uneat.  and  ttrorlalniod  war  with  the  Mohrg[an1a:  and 
marched  with  an  anny  of  fWO  ngliting  men,  equipped  with  b«)WH  and  arrow* 
and  lintclietii.  Uneat  lM![ing]  hmirmed  by  spiea  of  their  march  towanln  hia 
■eat,  Uneat  called  bin  warrKim  togi-ther,  alwut  fiOO,  stout,  hard  men,  light  of 
foot,  and  Mkilled  in  the  um)  of  the  howt  and,  upon  a  confcn^nce,  Ifncat  told 
his  men  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  y**  Narragansets  come  to  tlieir  town,  but 
they  must  go  and  mimt  lliem.  Accordingly,  thov  marched,  and  aliout  throe 
miles,  on  a  large  plain,  the  armies  met,  and  iHitli  baited  within  lM)w-Bbot.  A 
parley  was  sounded,  and  gnllnnt  Unrns  profioscd  a  conference  with  the  Norra- 
gonset  sachem,  who  agn>cd.  And  iH'ing  met,  Uncai  saith  to  his  enemy  wonl[s1 
to  tliiH  effect :  '  You  futve  ffot  a  numhrr  qf  brave  nun  mth  you,  and  to  have  1. 
JFnt  it  n  pity  that  tueh  brave  men  thmdd  be  killed  for  a  quarrel  betioeen  you  and 
If  Otdy  eome  like  a  man,  at  you  pretend  to  be,  and  tee  tmUJIfcht  it  out.  (f  you 
kill  me,  my  men  thall  he  yovrt  f  but^I  kill  you,  your  men  tnall  be  mineJ  Uimn 
which  the  Nurroganw.'t  Machoiri  replied:  *Jny  men  came  to  Jight,  and  they  ihall 

"  fhicai  having  lutfore  told  Ids  men,  that  if  fiis  enemy  should  refuse  to  fight 
him,  bo  would  fhll  down,  and  then  they  were  to  discharge  their  artillery 

S arrows]  on  them,  and  fhll  right  on  them  as  fbst  as  they  could;"  this  wan 
lone,  and  the  Mohepins  nislied  u\yon  AftonhinnomoAV  army  "  like  lions,"  put 
them  to  flight,  and  killed  "a  numlier  on  the  spot."  They  "pursued  the  rest, 
driving  some  down  ledges  of  r<N-ks."  The  foremost  of  Uneat't  men  got 
ahead  of  Miantunnomoh,  and  impeded  his  flight,  drawing  him  hack  as  they 
passed  liim,  "to  give  Uneat  op|N>rtunity  to  take  him  himself." 

"  In  the  pursuit,  at  n  place  now  called  Sachem't  Plain,  Uneat  took  him  by 
the  shoulder.  He  then  wt  down,  knowing  Uneat.  Uneat  then  gave  a  whoop, 
and  bis  men  n'tumed  to  him ;  and  in  n  council  then  held,  'twas  concluded  by 
them,  that  Uneat,  with  a  guard,  should  carry  said  sachem  to  Hartford,  to  the 
governor  anti  magistrateH,  (it  iHting  before  the  charter,)  to  advise  what  they 
should  do  with  hiin."  "  Uneat  was  told  by  them,  as  tnere  was  no  war  with 
the  English  and  Namigiuisets,  it  wns  not  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle,  in 
the  affair,  atid  advised  iiini  to  take  bis  own  way.  Accordingly,  they  brought 
said  Narraganset  Hnchem  buck  to  the  same  spot  of  ground  where  be  was  took: 
where  Uneat  killed  him,  and  cut  out  a  large  piece  of  bis  shoulder,  roasted, 
and  cat  it;  and  said, 'A  teat  the  tteeetttt  mee/f  he  ever  eat;  it  made  hxm  have 
ttrong  hart.*  There  thoy  bury  him,  and  made  a  pillar,  which  I  have  seen  but 
a  few  years  since." 

This  communication  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  dated  at  Norwich,  9 
Oct  170!),  and  signed  Riehard  Hide,  The  just  remark  of  Mr.  Ely  upon  it  I 
cannot  withhold,  in  justice  to  my  subject. 

"The  aimve  *Manuteript  of  Mr.  Hi/de,'  as  a  tradition,  is  a  valualile  paper, 
and  worthy  of  priiservation ;  yet,  lielng  written  IQH  years  after  the  event 
which  it  dnscrib«!s,  it  is  Hur|>risiiig  that  t)r.  Trumbull  should  have  inserted  it, 
in  bis  History  of  Connecticut,  in  its  principal  particulars,  as  matter  of  fact."| 

In  the  procc>cdingH  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  the  main 

death  of  Philip.  ()n'ko,  ho  *nyii,  rut  out  a  pound  of  Philip'i  blecdinr  body  and  ate  it. 
The  book  id  by  one  Hftirij  Tntmliull,  niid  |Mir|>or(i  lo  be  a  history  of  the  oisrovery  of  Amer- 
ica, the  liiiliRn  warn,  ite,  Thii  rcmlnr  will  And  it  iihoiit  aialls  by  ihe  8trcet-side,  hut  rarely  in 
a  re«perlablo  bnok-Ntori),  It  liuii  JMion  forced  through  many  editions,  but  there  is  scarce  a 
word  of  true  hinlory  in  it, 

•  Rv  Rev.  Wm.  Ely,  of  ronnec«ionl, 

t  Tmmhiill  unyit  mrat,  hut  ihe  M8,  is  plain,  and  means  mtcd, 

\  Manuscript  letter,  I  Mar,  1833. 
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IkcU  in  referRnco  to  tlin  ilcntli  of  MiantttHMomoh,  rontniii«d  in  tliH  above 
account,  am  corrohorntiMi.  Tim  rftourilit  <>t'  tSn  (!oiiiiiiiiMiitn«>rH  any,  thiit  IJneatf 
before  Uin  battle,  told  Mianiumwnwhy  tliiu  he  tiiul  many  wuyH  aonglit  bia  lift;, 
and  now,  if  he  dared,  be  would  fight  hiiti  m  aiiigle  conilmt ;  but  thnt  Mian- 
tunnamok,  **  prcauniing  \i\mi\  hia  nuuiborv  of  men,  would  have  nothing  but  a 
battle."  • 

It  d(N;a  not  apixmr  from  tbeao  roconb,  dbut  Unc€U  had  nny  itlcn  of  putting 
Minntunnomoh  to  deutb,  but  to  extort  a  %rral  priro  iVom  hJH  countrymen,  for 
bia  rana«im.  That  a  large  amount  in  wuinpum  wua  ('olk'<-te<l  for  tliiH  purpoae, 
anpenra  certain ;  but,  Iwfort)  it  wua  uaiki,  Vncaa  rercivt^l  the  dt'ciaion  ot  the 
LngilHli,  and  tluin  pretended  that  ho  liiu.1  nmde  no  Hurh  Ngr«.>(>inent,  or  tbut  the 

Suantity  or  nuality  woa  not  ua  agreed  iip^n,  oa  will  more  at  length  bo  acen  in 
le  lite  of  Uneai. 

NINKiRET  wiiH  often  called  Mmcr<{/^,  mid  Romcthnea  AVneAuna/,t  ATm- 
gltiil,  JS/inegelttl ;  and  his  name  waa  written  almoat  ua  many  other  wuya  aa 
limes  mentioned,  by  aome  early  writcra.  Jaitemol  ^vua  the  firHt  numo  by 
which  be  waa  known  to  the  KngliHli.  He  waa  gencntlly  Htvled  Hnchem  of  the 
Ninnticka,  a  tril)e  of  the  Narrnguimt'tu,  whoae  prhieipul  rt'Hidenro  wuh  at  Wo- 
kn|«iui]L',  now  WcHterly,  in  Uhode  iHluiid.  lie  wim  couHin  lo  MiaiUunnomoh,^ 
and  JH  commonly  mentioned  in  biHtory  aa  the  ciiief  auchem  of  the  Ninntieka, 
which  ulwaya  made  a  |>art  of  the  gr«'n4  nation  of  the  Narruganaeta.  J^nigret 
mirried  a  aiater  of  CaahauKuhelt,  otherwiae  called  Harmon  Garret^  who  wua 
hia  uncle. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Nianticka  atood  to  the  Nurrnganaeta  ia  plain,  from 
the  rc|ireaentation  given  by  Mtantunnomoh  to  the  government  of  Maasachu- 
aetta  in  1643.  In  treating  with  him,  at  that  time.  Governor  ffuUhrop  aaya, 
"Some  difiicultv  wo  bad,  to  bring  him  to  dea(>rt  the  Nianticka,  if  wu  bud  juat 
cauae  of  war  with  them.  They  were,"  he  aaid,  ''aa  hia  own  fleab,  being  allied 
by  continual  internmrriogea,  &.e.  But  at  laat  bo  condcaccnded,  that  if  they 
should  do  ua  wrong,  aa  bo  could  not  dniw  them  to  give  us  autiafuction  for,  nor 
bimaelf  could  aatiafy,  aa  if  it  were  for  blood,  &c.  then  he  would  leave  them 
to  US." 

On  the  12  July,  1637,  Jiyanemo,  aa  hia  name  waa  written  by  Governor 
Winthrop  at  thia  time,  came  to  HoHton  with  17  nu-n.  The  objecta  of  bia  viait 
being  atated  to  the  governor,  bo  promised  him  un  answer  the  next  day ;  but 
the  governor,  underataiKling  meanwhile,  that  he  bad  received  many  of  tho 
Petpiota,  who  bad  taken  refuge  in  hia  country  after  their  deteut  at  Myatic,  firat 
demanded  their  «lelivery  to  the  English.  JSftniffret  wua  very  loath  to  comply 
with  the  demand ;  but,  finding  he  could  get  no  answer  to  his  propositions 
without,  ho  conaented  to  give  up  tho  Pequota,  after  a  day's  conaideration. 
The  governor  ahoitly  after  diainisaed  him,  witli  instructions  to  treat  with  the 
English  captaina  ttien  in  the  Pequot  country. 

On  the  9  Mar.  1638,  ^  fliiantunnomoh  came  to  Boston.  Tho  governor, 
deputy  and  treaaurcr  treated  with  him,  and  they  parted  upon  fuir  tcnna." 
"  Wo  gave  him  leave  to  ri^ht  himself  for  the  wrongs  which  Janemoh  and 
Wequaah  Cook  hud  done  him  ;  and,  for  the  wrong  they  hud  done  ua,  we 
would  right  ouraelvea,  in  our  own  timc."||  Hence,  it  uppeni-s  that,  at  this 
period,  they  were  not  so  closely  allied  us  theV  were  aflerwurds. 

The  next  year,  Janemo  was  complained  of'^  by  the  Long  Island  Indiana,  who 
paid  tribute  to  the  English,  that  he  had  committed  some  robberies  upon  them. 
Captain  Mason  was  sent  from  Connecticut  with  seven  men  to  require  satisfac- 
tion. Janemo  *weut  iinmediutely  to  the  English,  and  tlie  matter  was  amicably 
aettied.  IT 

When  it  was  rumored  that  Miantunnomoh  was  plotting  to  cut  off  the 


*  Sec  Ifuzard's  Historical  Collection!),  ii.  7,  10. 

t  So  wriUeii  by  Rorrr  Williams. 

X  Mr.  Prince,  in  his  edition  of  Hubbard's  Narrative,  probably  mistook  Winthron'a  MS., 
and  wroln  Agancmo  instead  of  Ayanemo.  See  the  edition  1773,  of  Nar.  p.  40,  and  IVinlhrop, 
Jour.  I.  232. 

(  Prime  says  he  was  uncle  to  Miantunnomoh,  {Chronology,  ii.  59.)  but  that  could  not 
Lave  been. 

II  yVitUhrop't  Journal,  i.  243.  'IT  Ibid.  i.  2G7. 
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Englitfli,  and  using  Iiis  endeuvore  to  unite  other  tribes  in  the  enterprise,  tlio 
Englisii  sent  deputies  to  him,  to  learn  tiie  tnith  of  tlie  report,  as  will  be  found 
elst'wliere  fully  stated.  The  deputies  were  well  satisfied  with  the  carriage  of 
Miantunnomoh ;  but,  they  say,  "Janemoh^  the  Niantick  sachem,  carried  himself 
proudly,  an  '  refused  to  come  to  us,  or  to  yield  to  any  thing;  only,  he  said,  lie 
Mould  not  harm  us,  except  we  invaded  him."  *  Thus  we  cannot  but  form  an 
exalted  opinion  of  Minigrd,  in  the  person  of  Jamma. 

A  Duich  and  Indian  war  i-aged  at  this  time,  and  was  conducted  with 
unrelenting  barbarity  by  the  foimer  party.    It  gi-ew  out  of  a  single  murder, 
an  Indian  having  killed  a  Dutchman  in  a  drunken  frolic.     The  munlerer  was 
immediately  demanded,  but  could  not  be  obtained;   and  the  governor  was 
urged  to  retaliate,  and  often  called  upon  to  take  revenge.    He  waived  the 
subject,  foreseeing,  no  tloubt,  that  retaliation  was  a  bad  course  to  pursue  for 
satisfiictiun,  especially  with  Indians.     However,  it  soon  happened  that  the 
Mohawks  fell  upon  those  Indians,  killed  al)out  30  of  them,  and  the  rest  fled 
their  country  ;  many  of  whom  sought  protection  from  the  Dutch  themselves. 
Sonio  evil-min<led  pci-sons    now  thought    to    revenge   themselves  on   thc^so 
Indians,  without  the  danger  of  sufiering  from  resistance.     It  is  reported  that 
an  inhuman  monster,  named  Marine,  a  Dutch  captain,  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  governor  to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleased ;  and,  acting  under  that 
niithority,  surprised    and    rnurdeitMl  70  or  80  of    them,  men,  women,  and 
cliildren.    No  sooner  was  this  blow  of  assassination  struck,  than  the  Indians 
flew  to  tlicir  arms,  and  began  hostilities  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  with  such 
fury  was  their  onset  made,  that  they  cut  off  20  persons  or  more,  before  the 
alarm  could  spi-ead ;  and  they  were  soon  masters  of  their  settlements,  and  the 
Dutch  were  confined  to  their  fort.    By  employing  Captain  Underhill,  however, 
an  experienced  English  officer  in  the  Indian  ware,  and  some  others  of  the 
English,  the  Dutch  were  enabled  to  maintain  their  ground;  and,  fortunately, 
soon  after,  Roger  Williams  accidentally  arrived  there,  tlirough  whose  mediation 
a  peace  was  effected,  and  an  end  was  put  to  a  bloody  war.     This  Marine,  who 
was  the  principal  cause  of  it,  (]juarrelled  with  the  governor,  on  account  of  his 
em|)loying  Underhill  instead  of  him,  and  pvcn    attempted    his    life  on  the 
account  of  it.     He  presented  a  |»istol  at  his  breast,  which,  being  turned  aside 
by  a  bystander,  the  governor's  life  was  prcsened.    A  servant  of  Marine's 
tlicti  discharged  a  gun  at  the  governor,  but  missing  him,  one  of  the  governor's 
guard  shot  tlie  st-rvant  d<ad,  and  Marine  was  made  prisoner,  and  forthwith 
sent  into  Holland.     IVilliains,  having  been  denied  a  passage  through  N.  Eng- 
land by  the  law  of  banishment,  was  forced  to  take  passage  for  England  at  N. 
York  in  a  Dutch  shij),  by  way  of  Holland;  and  this  was  the  reason  of  his 
being  there  in  the  time  of  this  war. 

lleforc  this  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  Captain  Underhill,  with  his  company 
of  Dutch  and  English,  killed  about  300  Indians  on  the  main,  and  120  more  on 
Long  Island.  The  Dutch  governor's  em|)loying  the  English  was  charged 
upon  him  as  a  "i»lot"  to  engage  the  English  in  his  quarrel  with  tlie  Indians  ; 
"which,"  says  Jrinthrop,^  "we  had  wholly  declined,  as  doubting  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause." 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  this  war,  Sept.  ICAS,  that  "the  Indians  killed 
and  drove  away  all  the  English"  on  the  coast,  from  Manhattan  to  Stamlbrd, 
the  extent  of  the  Dutch  claim  to  the  eastward.  They  then  passed  over  "  to 
Long  Island,  and  there  asstuilted  the  Lady .'tfoof/ei/  in  her  house  divere  times;" 
but  she,  having  nbotU  40  men  at  her  place  at  that  time,  was  able  to  defend 
hersi'If.  "Thes(;  Indians  at  the  same  time,"  continues  iVinlhrop,t  " sH  u\)on 
tin-  Dutch  with  an  implacable  fury,  and  killed  all  they  could  come  by,  and 
burnt  their  houses,  and  killed  their  cattle  without  any  resistanct",  so  as  the 
governor  and  such  as  escaped,  Iw^took  themselves  to  their  fort  at  Monhaton, 
and  th(!re  lived  and  eat  up  their  cattle." 

Among  the  English  peojde  who  were  murdered  when  this  war  began,  was 
aMrs.  ./?nn  Hutchinson,  from  whnm  was  descended  the  historian  of  Massa- 
chusetts. She,  having  given  offence  to  the  Puritans  of  the  Bay  state,  (as 
Massachusetts  was  then  called,)  by  her  peculiar  n!ligiou8  notions,  to  avoid 


WirUltrop's  Journal,  ii.  8, 


t  Ibid.  ii.  157. 


t  Ibid.  ii.  136. 
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perscsution,  fled  first  to  Rhode  Island,  and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch  posscs- 
sions,  not  far  beyond  Stamford.  This  was  in  1642.  Wlien  the  Indians 
broke  up  the  settlements  there,  in  Sept.  1643,  they  fell  upon  the  family  of 
this  woman,  killed  hrr,  a  Mr.  Collins,  her  son-in-law,  and  all  her  family  ex- 
..ept  one  daughter  eight  ynars  old,  whom  they  carried  into  captivity,  and  such 
of  two  other  families,  Throckmorton  and  ComhilCs,  as  were  at  liome ;  in 
all  16  persons.  They  then  collected  their  cattle  into  the  houses  and  set 
them  on  fire  and  burned  them  alive!  A  gi-eater  slaughter  would  have  been 
made  at  this  time  and  place,  but  for  the  arrival  of  a  boat  while  the  tragedy 
was  acting,  into  which  several  women  and  children  escaped.  But  two  of 
the  boat's  crew  wore  killed  in  their  humane  exertions  to  save  these  distressed 
people.  The  daugliter  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  remauied  a  prisoner  four  years, 
when  she  was  delivered  to  the  Dutch  governor  at  New  York,  who  restored 
her  to  her  friends.  She  had  forgotten  her  native  language,  and  was  unwilling 
to  be  taken  from  the  Indians.  This  governor,  with  a  kindness  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, sent  a  vessel  into  Connecticut  River,  where  its  captain  contrived 
to  get  several  Pequots  on  board,  whom  he  secured  as  prisoners.  He  then 
informed  their  friends,  that  they  would  not  be  set  at  liberty  mitil  the  captive 
girl  was  delivered  to  him.  This  had  the  desired  eft'ect,  and  she  was 
accordingly  rescued. 

Notwithstanding  a  peace  was  brought  about  in  the  manner  before  stated, 
yet  it  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  sparks  of  war  which  had  for  a  short  time 
laid  hid  in  its  own  end)ers,  was  by  sordid  spirits  fanned  again  into  a  flame. 
The  series  of  murderous  acts  which  followed,  ore  nowhere  recorded  within 
my  researches,  but  an  end  was  not  put  to  it  until  1646.  It  ended  in  a  san- 
guinary buttle  at  Strickland's  Plain,  near  what  is  since  Horse  Neck  in  New 
York,  about  37  miles  from  the  city.  The  numbers  engng  A  on  each  side  are 
not  known,  nor  the  numbers  slain,  but  their  graves  are  still  pointed  out  to 
the  curious  traveller. 

To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject. 

We  hear  little  of  JVtnigpre/  until  after  the  death  of  Mlantunnomoh  In  1644, 
the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks  united  against  the  Mohegans,  and  for  some 
time  obHged  Uncas  to  confine  himself  and  men  to  his  fort. 

This  aflair  probably  took  place  early  in  the  si)ring,  and  we  have  elsewhere 
given  all  the  particulars  of  it,  both  authentic  and  traditionary.  It  appears, 
by  a  letter  from  Tho.  Peters,  addressed  to  Governor  Winthrop,  written  about 
the  time,  that  there  had  been  some  hard  fighting ;  and  that  the  Mohegans 
had  been  severely  beaten  by  the  Narragansets.    Mr.  Peters  writes: — 

"  I,  w  ith  your  son,  [John  Winthrop  of  Con.,]  were  at  Uncos'  fort,  where  I 
dressed  seventeen  men,  and  lefl  plasters  to  dress  seventeen  more,  who  were 
wounded  in  Uncos'  brother's  wigwam  before  we  came.  Two  captains  and 
one  common  soldier  were  buried,  and  since  we  came  thence  two  captains 
and  one  common  man  more,  are  dead  also,  most  of  which  are  wounded  with 
bullets.  Uncos  and  his  brother  told  me,  the  Narragansets  had  30  guns  which 
won  them  the  doy,  else  would  not  care  a  rush  for  them.  They  drew  Unccu? 
forces  out  by  a  wile,  of  40  ai)pearing  only,  but  a  thousand  [lay  hid]  in  am- 
bush, who  pursued  Uncas*  men  into  their  own  land,  where  the  battle  was 
fought  vario  marie,  till  God  put  fresh  spirit  into  the  Moheagues,  and  so  drave 
the  Narragansets  back  again."  So  it  seems  that  Uncaa  had  been  taken  in  his 
own  play.  The  letter  goes  on: — "'Twould  pity  your  hearts  to  see  them 
[UncuJi'  men]  lie,  like  so  many  new  circumcised  Sechemites,  in  their  blood. 
Sir,  whatever  information  you  have,  I  dare  boldly  say,  the  Narragansets  first 
brake  the  contract  they  made  with  the  English  last  year,  for  I  helped  to  cure 
one  Tantiimieson,  a  Mohcugue  ca|)tain,  who  first  fingered  [laid  hands  on] 
Mlantinomw.  Some  cunning  squaws  of  Narraganset  led  two  of  them  to 
Tanltqnieson*a  Avigwani,  where,  in  the  night,  they  struck  him  on  the  breast 
through  the  coat  with  an  hatchet,  and  had  he  not  fenced  it  with  bis  ai-m,  no 
hope  coidd  be  had  of  his  life,"  &c.  • 

"  The  English  thought  it  their  concern,"  says  Dr.  /.  Malher,\  "  not  to  sufiTer 
him  to  be  swallowed  up  by  those  adversaries,  since  he  had,  (though  for  his 


*  mmlirop's  Jour.  ii.  380,  381. 
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own  ends,)  approved  himself  faithful  to  the  English  from  time  to  time."  An 
army  was  accordingly  raised  for  the  relief  of  Uncaa.  "  But  as  they  were 
hist  marcliing  out  of  Boston,  many  of  the  principal  Narraganset  Indians,  viz. 
Pessecus,  Mexano,  *  and  Witawash,  sagamores,  and  Awasequin,  deputy  for  the 
Nianticks ;  these,  with  a  large  train,  came  to  Boston,  suing  for  peace,  heing 
willing  to  submit  to  what  terms  the  English  should  see  cause  to  impose 
upon  them.  It  was  demanded  of  them,  that  they  should  defray  the  charges 
they  had  put  the  English  to,t  and  that  the  sachems  should  send  their  sons 
to  be  kept  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  until  such  time  as  the 
money  should  be  i)aid."  A-fter  reniai-king  that  from  this  time  the  Narragan- 
Bets  harbored  venom  in  their  hearts  against  the  English,  Mr.  Mather  pro- 
ceeds : "  In  the  first  place,  they  endeavored  to  play  legerdemain  in  tiieir 

Bending  hostages ;  for,  instead  of  sachems'  children,  they  thought  to  send 
some  other,  and  to  make  the  English  believe  that  those  base  papooses  were 
of  a  royal  progeny ;  but  they  had  those  to  deal  with,  who  were  too  wise  to  he 
BO  eluded.  After  the  expected  hostages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
the  Narragansets,  notwithstanding  that,  were  slow  in  tlie  [lerformance  of 
what  they  stood  engaged  for.  And  when,  upon  an  impartial  discharge  of 
the  debt,  their  hostages  were  restored  to  them,  they  became  more  backward 
than  formerly,  until  they  were,  by  hostile  prejjnrations,  again  and  again 
terrified  into*  better  obedience.  At  last,  Capt.  Mkerton,  of  Dorchester,'  was 
Bent  with  a  small  party  |  of  20  English  soldiers  to  demand  what  was^ue. 
He  at  first  entered  into  the  wigwam,  where  old  .Ymigrei  resided,  with  only 
two  or  three  soldiers,  appointing  the  rest  by  degrees  to  follow  him,  two  or 
three  dropping  in  at  once ;  when  his  small  company  were  come  about  liim,  the 
Indians  in  the  mean  time  supposing  that  there  had  been  many  more  behind, 
he  caught  the  sachem  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  setting  a  pistol  to  his 
breast,  protesting  whoever  escaped  he  should  surely  die,  if  he  did  not  forth- 
with comply  with  what  was  required.  Hereupon  a  great  trembling  and 
consternation  surprised  the  Indians ;  albeit,  multitudes  of  them  were  then 
present,  with  spiked  arrows  at  their  bow-strings  ready  to  let  fly.  The  event 
was,  the  Indians  submitted,  and  not  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed."  §  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  a  high-handed  proceeding. 

"Some  sjuice  after  that,  JMinigret  was  raising  new  trouble  against  us, 
amongst  his  Nianticks  and  other  Indians ;  but  upon  the  speedy  sending  up 
of  Cajjt.  Davis,  with  a  pai'ty  of  horse  to  reduce  him  to  the  former  peace, 
who,  upon  the  news  of  the  captain's  approach,  was  put  into  such  a  panic 
fear,  that  he  durst  not  come  out  of  his  wigwam  to  treat  with  the  captain,  till 
secured  of  his  life  by  him,  which  he  was,  if  he  (piietly  yielded  to  his  message, 
about  which  he  was  sent  from  the  Bay.  To  which  he  freely  consenting,  that 
Btorm  was  graciously  blown  over."  {| 

Thus  having,  through  these  extracts,  summarily  glanced  at  some  prominent 
passages  in  the  life  of  .Vinigret,  we  will  now  go  Uiore  into  particulars. 

The  case  of  the  Narragansets,  at  llie  period  of  the  treaty  before  spoken  of, 
had  bccotne  rather  desperate  ;  two  years  having  passed  smce  they  agreed  to 
pay  2000  fathom  of  "good  white  wampum,'*^  as  a  remuneration  for  tho 
trouble  and  damage  they  had  caused  the  English  and  Mohegans,  and  they 
were  now  pressed  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  JVinigret,  then  called  Janemo, 
was  nut  at  Boston  at  that  time,  but  Aumaaaquen  was  his  deputy,  and  signecl 
the  treaty  then  made,  with  Pessacus  and  others.  At  their  meeting,  in  July, 
1G47,  Pessacus  and  others,  chiefs  of  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks,  wero 

*  The  editor  of  Jolinsim's  Wonder-working  Providence,  in  Co/l.  Afass.  Hist.  Sor.  makes  a 
groat  mistake  in  notinj;  litis  cliief  as  Miantitnnomoh .  Mriksah,  Mixanno,  Meika,  &c,  are 
names  of  llie  same  person,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Canonicm.  After  the  death  of  his  (alhcr, 
he  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  lie  married  a  sister  of  Ninif^ret,  who  was  "  a 
woman  of  great  power,"  and  no  other  than  the  famous  Qiiaiapen,  at  one  time  called  Malan- 
tuck,  from  which,  probably,  was  derived  Magntis.  By  some  writers  mistaking  him  for  Mian- 
tunnonwh,  an  error  has  spread,  that  has  occasioned  much  confusion  in  accounts  of  iheir  gene- 
alogy. 

t  A  yearly  triliutc  in  wampum  was  agreed  upon.  Manutcripl  Karralive  of  the  Rev,  T 
Cobbet,  which  places  the  aflair  in  IG43. 

\  MS.  document  among  our  ttate  paptri. 

\  Relation  of  the  Troubles,  &.c.,  4io,  16T7.  ||  Cobbet's  MS.  Narrative. 
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sent  to  by  thn  English  ROtntniHHioncrf*,  ns  will  be  found  in  the  Wfh  of  Pesmcits. 
Bein^  warned  to  eoiiio  to  llimtoii,  Peimacus,  not  being  willing  to  got  nny  ftir- 
thcr  mto  trouble  by  bi'lfix  obliuitd  to  sign  whutcvcr  articles  the  English  might 
draw  up,  feigned  liinim'lf  hick,  ntid  told  the  messengers  he  bad  agreed  to 
leave  all  the  buxinuHM  to  J^in'iuni,  Thiw  seems  to  have  been  well  understood, 
and  we  shall  next  Hue  with  wliiit  grace  Ninippret  acted  his  part  with  the  com- 
niissioners,  at  Howton,    'I'lielr  record  runs  thus: — 

"August  3d,  [1(147,]  JKIwuraU,  with  some  of  theNyantick  Indians  and  two 
ofPeaaack^a  men,  cnnm  lo  nosfoii,  and  desiring  Mr.  John  JVinlhrop,  that  came 
from  Pcquatt  plantiititni,  might  be  present,  they  were  admitted.  The  com- 
missioners asked  Mni'gi'fiU  for  whom  he.  came,  whither  as  a  publiek  person 
on  the  behalf  of  PtHHai'li^n  mid  tlio  rest  of  the  Narragansets'  confederates,  or 
only  for  himself  aH  ii  piiHiciiliir  Hngnmore?  He  at  first  answered  that  he  hild 
spoke  with /*e»»a/!fr,  but  bad  no  such  commission  from  him;"  and  said  there 
had  not  been  ho  good  an  understanding  between  them  as  ho  desired ;  but, 
from  Mr.  Winthrop^t  tcHtiinoiiy,  and  tlie  answer  Tho8.  Stanton  and  Benedict 
Jlmold  brought  from  Penmniiif  niid  also  the  testimony  of  Pesaacus^  two  men, 
"it  appeared  to  the  I'ominlHHiom'rs  that  whatever  formality  might  be  wanting 
in  Peaaadt's  oxnreHHioHH  to  ^\Hnc^mll,  yet  Peaaack  had  fully  engaged  himself 
to  stand  to  whntHoevttr  MniinmU  should  conclude."  Tneretore  they  pro- 
ceede<l  to  demand  of  him  why  the  waiupuTn  bad  not  been  paid,  and  why  the 
covenant  had  not  Imoii  obnerved  in  «»ther  particulars.  JVimgret  pretended  he 
did  not  know  what  covetiHtitH  bad  been  made.  He  was  then  reminded  that 
his  deputy  executed  tho  covenant,  and  that  a  copy  was  carried  into  his  coun- 
try, and  nig  ignorance  of  it  w«h  no  excuse  for  him,  for  Mr.  Williams  was  at 
ail  times  ready  to  oxplain  it,  if  ho  bad  taken  tiic  pains  to  request  it  of  him. 
"There  couhl,  thurulbre,  bo  no  truth  in  his  answere." 

Ninignt  next  ileiniinded,  "  For  what  are  the  JVarraganaeta  to  pay  so  much 
wampum  ?  /  know  not  thtU  thty  are  indeUed  to  the  Engliah ! "  The  commis- 
sioners then  n'pentcd  the  old  cbnrjfPB — the  breach  of  covenant,  ill  treating 
messengers,  and  wUnl  be  iiiid  Haid  himself  to  the  English  messengers,  namely, 
that  he  know  the  Knglixh  would  try  to  bring  about  a  peace  at  their  meeting  at 
Hartford,  but  he  was  rcHolved  oti  war,  nor  would  ^e  inquire  who  began  it — 
that  if  the  EngliHh  did  not  withdraw  their  men  from  assisting  Uncos,  he  would 
kill  them  and  tlioir  cnltic,  Ike,  According  to  the  records  of  the  comtnissionei-s, 
Ninigret  did  not  deny  iIichc  chiirges  with  a  very  good  face.  He  said,  however, 
their  meHsengers  provoked  hliii  to  miy  what  bo'did. 

In  order  to  waivt*  the  criiriinnling  discourse,  A'lnigret  called  for  documents; 
or  wished  the  EngliHh  to  make  n  stateiiicnt  of  their  account  against  him,  that 
he  might  know  "how  the  rcckoniiige  stood."  T' e  English  answered,  that 
they  bad  received  oi'  Pfumirua,  \7()  fnlhom  of  wampum  at  one  time: — After- 
wards some  hetllea  and  about  \!i  fiitliom  ;;iorc,  "  which  beinge  a  contemptible 
«ome,  was  n'fiiHed."  AHloihe  kelths,  they  said,  "The  Narraganset  mi'sscn- 
gers  had  sould  them  to  Mr,  .SViW/rtn/on,*  a'brasier  in  Boston,"  for  a  shillipg  a 
pound.  Their  weight  wim  'iH^}  Iba.,  (not  altogether  so  contemptible  as  ono 
might  be  led  to  imagine,)  which  came  to  14£.  5^.,  and  the  wam])um  to  4.C.  49. 
Grf.f  Of  the  amount  in  Mr.  Shrimjilon^a  hands,  the  messengers  took  up  1£. 
probably  to  defray  tlicir  lieceHHary  expeimes  while  at  Boston.  The  nniainder 
on  Englishman  altiiched  to  Hiif iidy  "  for  goods  stolleu  from  him  l-.y  a  Nan-agan- 
Bet  Indian." 

JVinigret  said  the  attachment  was  not  valid,  "for  that  neither  the  kettles  nor 
waiupum  did  belonge  lo  Pcumilta  himself,  nor  to  the  Indian  that  had  stollen 
the  goods,"  and  therefore  mimt  be  deducted  from  the  amount  now  due.  "The 
conimiHsionei-s  thought  It  not  fit  to  press  the  attachment,"  hut  reckoned  the 
kettles  and  wampum  at  70  fathom,  and  acknowledged  the  receiirt  of  240 
fathom,  [in  all,]  bcHidcH  a  parcel  Hcnt  by  jVinigrct  himself  to  the  governor; 
and  though  iIiin  waH  Hcnt  m  a  present,  yet,  as  it  was  not  accejjted  by  the 
governor,  they  |e(l  it  to  JS/lni/fret  to  say  whether  it  should  be  now  so  con- 


_  *  Saimiel  Sliiimplmt,  prolntlijy,  wito  Ixmglil  n  house  niid  lands  of  Ephraim  Turner,  brasier, 
l!lua(n<l  ill  Kosloii,  in  lll/l. 
t  Henco  4i^,  is.tiil.^M^*  tiit,  l^il,  u  value  of  a  rathoni  of  wampum  in  1G47. 
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sidorod,  or  wlM(tli(!r  it  should  bo  tukon  in  payment  of  t!ie  debt.  Mnigret  snid 
till!  Kovvrunr  hUouM  do  nii  bo  plonHcd  about  it.  It  was  then  inquired  how 
nincli  ho  lind  m-nti  (it  Iwin^  deposited  in  C'ufshamokiii's  hands,  as  we  have 
elsewhcri'  hU\Uh\  ;]  h«!  Hnid  ho  had  went  30  ratboin  of  black,  and  45  of  wliito,  in 
value  toKcthor  105  fatlioni.  Ciitahamokin  was  sent  for  to  state  what  ho  had 
I'oceivod  in  trimt,  lie  hiul  produced  two  girdles,  "with  a  striny  of  wampum, 
all  which  hiinwlf  riitcid  at  45  fathom,  aflirming  he  bad  rectiived  no  more, 
exce|)t  8*.  which  he  had  imcd,  and  would  repay."  He  was  brought  before 
JWmgrd  uikI  (|iiimtion(!d,  as  there  appeared  a  great  difference  in  their  ac- 
countH.  "ilo  at  flmt  perniNted,"  says  our  record,  "and  added  to  his  lyes,  but 
was  at  liiMt  convinced  [confronted]  by  JVinifcret,  and  his  messengere  who  then 
brought  the  prewnt,  and  beHides  Ciitahamokin  had  sent  him  at  the  same  time 
10  fatlioni  HN  n  prcwint  also."  It  still  remained  to  be  settled,  whether  this 
wanipiiin  Hhoiild  he  received  as  a  part  of  the  debt,  or  as  a  present;  and 
JVlni/frct  wnn  urged  to  Hay  how  it  should  be.  With  great  mngnanimity  ho 
answered ; — 

"  .Ify  tongue  thalt  not  helie  mj  heart.  Whether  the  debt  be  paid  or  not,  I  in- 
temleJ  it  n»  a  prcMnI  to  the  governor." 

It  is  iinpleitwiiit  to  cojilrast  the  characters  of  the  two  chiefs,  Ciitahamokin 
and  Mnigrrl,  becniiw'  the  former  had  long  had  the  advantage  of  a  civilized 
neighborhood,  and  the  latter  wns  from  the  depths  of  the  forest,  where  he  saw 
oil  Fitiglishnian  but  Hcldoin.  We  could  say  nmch  upon  it;  but,  as  it  is 
thought  by  ninny  that  such  disquisitions  are  unprofitable,  we  decline  going 
into  them  liere. 

Wliiit  we  fiav(t  related  seems  to  have  finished  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
doiibtli'HM  the  shades  of  night  were  very  welcome  to  Ciitahamokin.  The  next 
day,  .M^nigrii  came  inio  court,  with  the  deputies  of  Pessacua,  luid  spoke  to  the 
following  effifct  :— 

"Hcfore  I  came  here  I  expected  the  burden  Jiad  been  thrown  upon  me, 
Peaaaeus  not  having  done  what  he  agreed  to  do.  However,  I  have  considered 
upon  the  frijaty  of  1(M5,  and  am  resolved  to  give  the  English  sntisttiction  in 
oil  things,  I  will  send  some  of  my  men  immediately  to  Narraganset  and 
NianticK,  (o  niifMi  the  wnnipum  now  due  to  them,  and  hope  to  hear  what  they 
will  do  ill  three  days.  In  ten  days  I  think  the  wampum  will  arrive,  aiid  \ 
will  stay  here  until  it  comes.  I  will  tell  this  to  the  Narraganset  confederates. 
But  if  there  should  not  enough  at  this  time  be  raised,  I  desire  some  forbear- 
ance as  to  linie,  as  I  iissure  you  that  the  remainder  shall  be  shortly  paid,  and 
you  slmll  see  nie  true  to  the  Kiiglish,  henceforth." 

'J'his  HiM'ccli  gave  the  cominissioners  great  satisfaction,  and  they  proceeded 
to  other  liiisini'SM, 

The  inesweiigerM  sent  out  by  JVinigrct  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was  ex- 

tiected;  liiif,  on  the  1<»  August,  notice  was  given  of  their  arrival;  sadly, 
lowever,  to  the  disMppointment  of  the  commL-sioiiors,  for  they  brought  only 
900  fiillinm  of  wiuiipiim.  'i'he  feelings  of  the  court  were  somewhat  changed, 
tvid  tiny  rallirr  sternly  demnnded  "what  the  reason  was,  that,  so  much  being 
due,  so  little  was  liroiiglit,  and  from  whom  this  200  Itithom  came."  JS/inigrtl 
answered  iluit  lie  wim  disapixtinted  that  more  had  not  been  brought,  but  said, 
if  he  had  been  at  home,  more  would  have  been  obtained:  that  100  fathom 
was  sent  by  Ptaancua,  and  the  other  100  by  his  people. 

The  coriimiKsioners  say,  that,  "not  thinking  it  meet  to  begin  a  present  war, 
if  satiHliiciioii,  (ihoiigli  with  a  little  forliearance,  may  be  had  othenvise,)"  told 
JSl^nignl,  that,  since  he  had  said  the  wampum  would  have  been  gathered  and 
paid  if  he  had  been  at  home-  himself,  they  would  now  give  him  20  days  to  go 
and  gel  it  in  ;  nnd,  if  he  could  not  procure  enough  by  ."iOO  fiithom,  still  they 
w«)uld  iK)t  iiioleM  him  until  "next  sprin-r  planting  time."  That,  as  so  much 
was  Htill  die,  iliry  would  reckon  the  pn-sent  brlbre  mentioned ;  but,  if  they 
dill  not  bring  lOOl)  f/illiom  in  twenty  days,  the  commissioners  would  send  no 
more  iriesseiig(>rM  into  bis  countrj',  "but  fake  courec!  to  right  themselves." 
That,  if  ihey  wen- "forced  to  seek  siitisfaction  by  arms,  he  and  his  confede- 
ralr's  must  not  ex|iect  to  make  their  peac*-,  as  lately  they  had  done,  by  a  little 
wampum.  In  the  iman  lime,  though  l()r  bnach  o.  covenants  they  might  put 
tlieir  Ijor^tagcM  to  death,  yet  the  coinmissiouere  would  forthwith  deliver  tho 
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childrpn  to  .'VTn^gref,*  expecting  from  him  the  more  care  to  see  engage- 
ments fully  satisfied.  And,  if  they  find  him  real  in  his  performance,  they  will 
charge  all  former  neglects  upon  Pessaeus"  and  "  in  such  case  they  expect 
from  J^nigret  his  best  assistance,  when  he  shall  be  required  to  recover  the 
whole  remainder  from  him.  All  which  JVinigret  cheerfblly  accepted,  and 
promised  to  perform  accordingly." 

Notwithstanding  all  their  promises,  the  Narragansets  had  not  discharged 
their  debt  at  the  end  of  two  yeare  nioro,  tliougli  in  that  time  they  had  paid 
about  1100  fathom  of  wampum.  At  their  meeting  tliis  year,  1649,  at  Boston, 
"the  commissioners  were  minded  of  the  continued  complaint  of  Uncas 
against  the  Narrn«insets,  that  they  were  "still  vndermining  his  peace  and 
seeking  his  mine,"  and  had  lately  endeavored  "  to  bring  in  the  Mowhaukes 
vppon  him,"  which  failing,  they  wxt  tried  to  tnko  away  his  life  by  witchcraft. 
A  Narraganset  Indian,  named  Cuttanuin,  "  in  an  English  vessel,  in  Mohegan 
River,  ran  a  sword  into  his  breast,  wherby  hee  receeved,  to  all  appearance,  a 
mortal  wound,  which  murtheriis  acte  the  assniant  then  confessed  hee  was,  foi 
a  considerable  sum  of  wampum,  by  the  Narraganeett  and  Nianticke  sachems, 
hired  to  attempt." 

Meanwhile  JS/^nigret,  understanding  what  was  to  be  urged  against  him, 
appeared  suddenly  at  Boston  before  the  commissioners.  The  old  catalogue 
of  delinquencies  was  read  over  to  him,  with  several  new  ones  appended.  As 
it  respected  Cvttaquin's  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Uncas,  J\/inigret  said  that 
neither  he  nor  Pesaaeus  had  any  hand  in  it,  but  that  "  he  [CvUaquin]  was 
drawn  thereunto  by  torture  from  the  Mohegans  ; "  "  but  he  was  told,  that  the 
assailant,  before  he  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohegans,  presently  after  the 
fact  was  committe<l,  layed  the  charge  upon  him,  with  the  rest,  which  he 
confirmed,  the  day  following,  to  Capt.  Mason,  in  the  presence  of  the  English 
that  were  in  the  bark  with  him,  and  often  reiterated  it  at  Hartford,  though 
since  he  hath  denied  it :  that  he  was  presented  to  Uncos  under  the  notion  of 
one  appertaining  to  Vssameffuin,  whereby  he  was  acknowledged  as  his  ft-iend, 
and  no  provocation  given  him."  Cvttaquin  had  affirmed,  it  was  said,  that  his 
desperate  condition  caused  him  to  attempt  the  life  of  Uncas,  "  through  his 
great  engagement  to  the  said  sachems,  having  received  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wampum,  which  he  had  spent,  who  otherwise  would  have  taken  away 
his  life." 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was,  that  the  sachems  were  guilty,  and  we  next 
find  them  engaged  in  settling  the  old  account  of  wampum.  JS/tnigret  had 
got  the  commissioners  debited  more  than  they  at  first  were  willuig  to  allow. 
They  say  that  it  appean'd  by  the  auditor's  ac<'ount,  that  no  more  than  1529^ 
fathom  hath  been  credited,  "  nor  could  .Mtnigret  by  any  evidence  make  any 
more  to  appear,  only  he  alleged  that  about  600  fathom  was  j)ai(l  by  measure 
which  he  accounted  by  tale,  wherein  there  was  considerable  difference.  The 
commissioners,  not  willing  to  adhere  to  any  strict  terms  in  that  particular, 
(and  though  by  agreement  it  was  to  be  paid  by  measure  and  not  by  tale,) 
were  willing  to  allow  (B  fathom  and  half  in  that  respect,  so  that  there  remains 
due  408  fathom.  But  Mnigret  persisting  in  his  former  affirmation,  and  not 
endeavoring  to  give  any  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  commissioners  in  the 
premises,  a  small  inconsiderable  parcel  of  beaver  being  all  that  was  tendered 
to  them,  though  they  understood  he  was  letter  provided."  They  therefore 
gave  him  to  understand  that  they  were  altogether  dissatisfied,  and  that  he 
might  go  his  own  way,  as  they  were  determined  to  protect  Uncas  according 
to  their  treaty  with  him. 

The  commissioners  now  expressed  the  opinion  among  themselves,  that 
affairs  looked  rather  ttirbulent,  and  advised  that  each  colony  should  hold  itself 
in  readiness  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require,  "  which  they  the  rather 
present  to  consideration,  from  an  information  they  received  since  their  sitting, 
of  a  marriage  shortly  intended  betwixt  JS/tnigreVa  daughter,  and  a  brother  or 
brother's  son  of  Scuaaquas,  the  malignant,  furious  Poquot,  whereby  probably 


,  1 


*  Glad,  no  doul)t,  to  rid  ihcmselvca  of  the  expense  of  keeping  them  ;  for  it  must  be  remem> 
bered,  that  the  English  took  them  upon  the  condition  that  they  should  support  them  at  their 
own  expense. 
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their  aims  are  to  gather  together,  and  reunite  the  scattered  conquered  Pe- 
quates  into  one  body,  and  set  them  ui)  again  as  a  distinct  nation,  which  hath 
always  been  witnessed  against  by  the  English,  and  may  hazard  the  peace 
of  the  colonies." 

The  four  years  next  succeeding  are  full  of  events,  but  as  they  happonod 
chiefly  among  the  Indians  themselves,  it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  the  particu- 
lars. J^nigret  claimed  dominion  of  the  Indians  of  a  part  of  Long  Isluiid,  as 
did  his  predecessors;  but  those  Indians,  seeing  the  English  domineering 
over  the  Narragansets,  became  altogether  independent  of  them,  and  even 
waged  wars  upon  them. 

^scassasotiac  was  at  this  period  the  chief  of  those  Indians,  a  warlike  and 
courageous  chief,  but  as  treacherous  and  barbarous  as  he  was  brave.  These 
islanders  had,  from  the  time  of  the  Pequot  troubles,  been  protected  by  the 
English,  which  much  increased  their  insolence.  Not  only  had  JVinigret,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Narragansets,  suffered  from  his  insults,  but  the  Mohegans  hud 
also,  as  we  shall  more  fully  make  appear  hereafter. 

When  the  English  commissioners  had  met  at  Hartford  in  1C50,  Uncas 
came  with  a  complaint  to  them,  "that  the  Mohansick  sachem,  in  Long 
Island,  had  killed  som  of  his  men ;  bewitched  diners  others  and  himself 
also,"  which  was  doubtless  as  true  as  were  most  of  his  charges  against  the 
Narragansets,  "and  desired  the  commissioners  that  hee  might  be  righted 
therin.  But  because  the  said  sachem  of  Long  Island  was  not  there  to  an- 
swer for  himself,"  several  Englishmen  were  appointed  to  examine  into  it, 
and  if  they  found  him  guilty  to  let  him  know  tliat  they  "  will  bring  trouble 
upon  themselves." 

At  the  same  meeting  an  order  was  passed,  "  that  20  men  well  armed  be 
sent  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  to  Pesstcua,  to  demand  the 
said  wampum,  [then  in  arrears,]  which  is  308  fathom ; "  but  in  case  they 
could  not  get  tlie  wampum,  they  were  ordered  "  to  take  the  same,  or  the 
vallew  therof,  in  the  best  and  most  suitable  goods  they  can  find."  Or,  if 
they  could  not  find  enough  to  satisfy  all  demands,  they  were  ordered  to  seize 
and  "  bring  away  either  jPessaaia  or  his  children,  or  such  other  considerable 
sachem  or  persons,  as  they  prize,  and  may  more  probably  bow  them  to 
reason." 

From  Peaaams,  they  were  ordered  to  go  to  JVTn^rc*,  and  inform  him  that 
the  commissioners  had  heard  "  that  he  had  given  hu  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Saaecoa  hia  brother,  who  gathera  Pequota  under  him,  aa  if  either  he  tcotdd  become 
their  aachem,  or  again  poaatsa  tlie  Peqaot  country,"  which  was  contrary  to 
«  engagements,"  and  what  they  would  not  allow,  and  he  must  inform  them 
whether  it  were  so.  To  inform  him  also  that  Wequaah  Cook  "  complains  of 
sundry  wrongs."  And  that,  as  to  his  hunting  in  the  Pequot  country,  to  inform 
him  he  had  no  ri^ht  to  do  so,  as  that  country  belonged  to  the  English.  The 
termination  of  this  expedition,  in  which  Mnigret  was  taken  "  by  the  hair," 
has  been  previously  mentionecl  in  our  extract  from  Dr.  Mather. 

We  have  in  the  life  of  Miantunnomoh  given  some  account  of  the  acts  of  a 
chief  called  fVaiandance,  es|)ecially  relating  to  the  disorganization  of  the 
plans  of  that  great  chief.  We  come,  in  this  place,  to  a  parallel  act  in  relation 
to  JVinigret.  About  a  year  after  the  death  of  Miantunnomoh,  JVinigret  under- 
took to  organize  a  plan  for  expatriating  the  English ;  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  H'aian&nce,  the  Long  Island  sachem,  to  engage  him  in  it.  Instead  of 
listening  to  his  message,  Waiandance  seized  upon  JVxnigreVa  messenger, 
bound  him,  and  sent  him  to  Captain  Gardener  at  Saybrook  fort.  From  thence 
he  was  sent,  under  a  guard  of^  10  men,  for  Hartford.  But  they  were  wind- 
bound  in  their  pasi^age,  and  were  obliged  to  put  in  to  Shelter  Island,  where 
an  old  sachem  lived,  who  was  Waiandance' a  elder  brother.  Here  they  let 
JVtnigreVa  ambassador  escape,  and  thus  he  had  knowledge  that  his  plan  was 
discovered  and  overthrown. 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  the  sachem  Waiandance,  we  will  add  the 
account  of  his  last  acts  and  death.  One  William  Hammond  being  killed  "  by 
a  giant-like  Indian"  near  New  York,  about  1637,  C'ujjtain  Gardener  told 
Waiandance  that  he  must  kill  that  Indian  ;  but  this  being  against  the  advice 
of  the  grettt  sachem,  his  brother,  he  declined  it,  and  told  die  cai)tain  that  that 
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hn  died,  but  it  was  hy  [mison ;  n\no  twO'tlilfdM  of  thn  Indians  upon  Long 
Island  died,  else  the  NurrapHHatu  \m\  tiot  inodn  such  havoc  here  as  they 


Indian  was  a  mighty  great  innn,  niid  fi(»  rririn  dnrod  moddle  with  him,  and 
that  he  had  many  frienda.  Hoima  tirriit  ni)t%  ho  killed  another,  one  Thomas 
Farrington,  and  in  the  nienn  tiriic,  fViiinmanee*t  hrother  having  died,  ho 
undertook  his  execution,  which  h<t  tt<'«^oiti|iliithod.  This  was  his  last  act  in 
the  service  of  the  English  ;  "for  lit  tli«  tlrri«  of  n  great  mortality  among  thorn, 

Nur 
iiave." 

Ninigret  passed  the  wlnt«r  of  Ul.Vi— .'I  nmmig  the  Dutch  of  New  York. 
This  causfd  the  English  great  HiiNph'iori,  t<*[tm'\m\y  as  they  were  enemies  to 
the  Dutch  at  that  tiine ;  and  «*vi'rnl  wiKnrrioi'CM  wlio  resided  near  the  Dutch 
had  renortt'd  that  the  Dutch  govi'riior  w«»»  trying  to  hire  them  to  cut  off  the 
English  ;  consequently,  thorn  wii*  tt  KiHicifil  inoeting  of  the  English  commis- 
sioners at  Boston,  in  April,  UI.W,  occriMioMdd  by  n  rumor  that  the  Narragansets 
hud  leagued  with  the  Dutch  to  hrmk  up  \\w  ICuglisb  settlements.  Where- 
upon n  letter  was  sent  by  tlioru  t«  their  nf(«lit  at  Narrnganset,  Thomas  Stanton, 
containing  "divera  (lueries,"  by  him  lu  \m  intorpretod  "to  JVinegrett,  Pessiais 
and  Meeksam,  three  of  the  chii'ftiNt  Niirrngiumot  Hachnms,"  and  their  answers 
to  bo  immediately  obtained  and  r«!porf«'d  (o  fho  ('onunissioners. 

The  questions  to  be  put  to  th«  mwUmm  went,  in  sul)stance,  as  follows : — 

1.  Whether  the  Dutch  hail  angtiffmi  thffri*  to  fight  against  the  English. — 

2.  Whether  the  Dutch    govt'rnor  did   not  I'tideavor  such  a  conspiracy. — 

3.  Whether  they  had  not  recelv«d  nrtfW  niid  munitions  of  war  from  the 
Dutch.— 4.  What  other  Indians  firw  ciigflged  In  the  plot. — 5.  Whether,  con- 
trary to  their  engagement,  they  w»*r«  rt>m\vm\  to  fight  against  the  English. — 
6.  If  they  are  so  resolved,  what  they  think  the  MngUth  toUl  do. — 7.  Whether 
they  had  not  better  be  true  to  t\w  Eiijfli«h,-=H.  Sittdlar  to  the  first.— 9.  What 
were  their  grounds  of  war  ngaiitiif  tlt«  Kttgli^h. — 10.  Whether  they  had  not 
better  come  or  send  messengord  to  trent  wllh  tli«  English.— 11.  Whether  they 
had  hired  the  Mohawks  to  help  tli«rtt. 

**The  answare  of  the  sochemii,  vl'A,  Mlnigrdt,  Ptatuua  and  Mixam,  ^-nto  the 
queries  and  letters  sent  by  the  metmnm^rn,  Hnrjeniit  fVaite  and  Sarjeant  John 
Barrell,  the  18th  of  the  second  month,  lfl.W 

Mexam  seems  to  have  been  the  firnt  (lint  fltlMWered ;  and  of  the  first  query 
he  said : — 

"I  speak  unfeignedly,  from  my  \m\rt,  niid  sny,  without  dissimulation,  that  I 
know  of  no  such  plot  against  thi*  Eligllxh,  my  iViendB ;  implicating  either  the 
Dutch  governor  or  any  other  pt'mm,  Though  I  bo  poor,  it  is  not  goods, 
gtms,  powder  nor  shot,  that  shall  draw  ttio  to  such  n  plot  as  this  against  the 
English,  my  friends,  f  If  th«  DnU'U  ||OV(!mof  h(td  made  known  any  such 
intention  to  me,  I  wouhl  havfl  told  If,  wlflmut  delay,  to  the  English,  my 
friends.  With  respect  to  your  w*c«Hd  qtl«?>«tion,  I  answer,  JVo.  WSat  do  the 
English  sachems,  my  fi-iendf*,  thiuk  of  ii!*?-=do  they  think  we  should  prefer 
goods,  guns,  powder  and  sliot,  iM-fom  otif  lives?  otu"  means  of  living?  both 
of  us  and  ours  ?  As  to  tho  4tl)  query,  J  upoflk  fVom  my  heart,  and  say,  1  know 
of  no  such  plot  by  the  Dutxtli  governor.  Th(!re  nmy  come  false  news  and 
reports  against  us;  let  them  miy  wimt  fliev  will,  they  are  false.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  more.  Biu  in  fumwer  fo  tlifl  lOfh  ouery  1  will  say,  It  is  just 
messongers  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  tho  English  sachems,  but  as  for 
myself,  I  am  old,  and  cannot  travel  two  (\nyn  together,  but  a  man  shall  be  sent 
to  speak  with  the  sachems.  I  have  mmt  to  Mr,  Smith,  and  Fottt  his  man, 
to  speak  to  IVIr.  Brmon,  and  to  my  fo  liitti,  that  I  love  the  English  sachgms, 
and  all  Englishmen  in  the  IJay  j  And  d«»ifo  Mr.  Brown  to  tell  the  sachtins 


*  The  third  person  singular,  he,  W  tisod  (hrntlgtimit,  in  the  original,  as  it  was  supposed  by 
the  propounders  that  each  cjiief  would  liia  t|M«<«tioii(<d  M<)tnrtitcly. 

t  Every  one  must  be  rorcil>ly  reiniitdt>d  of  llio  nn<twer  given  by  one  of  our  revohitionary 
worthies,' Jbs«p/i  Reed,  Eiiq.,  to  a  Hriliiih  ttgmt,  m  tmAUig  this  answer  of  the  chief  Mexam, 
ihouffh  not  under  circumstances  enHctly  nlinilHr  Mr.  Ilud  was  promised  a  fortune  if  he 
would  exert  himself  on  the  side  of  the  kiiif .  Viewinf  tt  in  the  light  of  a  bribe,  he  replied  > 
"lam  not  worth purehaiing,  but,  such  m  I  am,  (lu>  king  of  Oreal  liritain  is  not  rich  enough, 
to  do  it."    Dr.  Gordon's  America,  iii,  172,  m\,  \,miUin,i'VoU.  8vo.  1788. 

I  ValUntint  iVhitman,  an  iuterprebir,  «li*ewli«r«  nanied. 
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of  the  Bay,  tliat  the  child  that  is  now  bom,  or  tliat  is  to  bo  bom  iu  tiim  to 
come,  shall  see  uo  war  made  by  us  ogaiust  the  Euglisli." 

Peaaacua  spoke  to  this  purpose : — 

"I  am  veiy  thankful  to  these  two  men  that  came  from  the  MuHsacliUMUttN, 
and  to  you  Thomaa,  and  to  you  Poll,*  and  to  you  Mr.  Smith,  you  ihnt  iii'O 
come  so  far  08  from  the  Buy  to  bring  U8  this  message,  and  to  inroriii  w  of 
these  things  wo  knew  not  of  before.  As  for  the  governor  of  the  DuK^h,  wo 
are  loath  to  invent  any  falsehood  of  him,  thougii  wo  Ixs  far  from  him,  to  pliiitMt 
the  English,  or  any  otiiers  tliut  bring  these  i-eports.  For  wliat  I  apuok  with 
my  mouth  I  speak  from  my  licurt.  The  Dutch  governor  did  nev(!r  piopoimd 
any  such  thing  unto  us.  Do  you  think  we  are  mad?  and  tlint  wu  huvtt 
forgotten  our  writing  that  we  had  in  the  Bay,  which  doth  bind  um  to  tliii 
English,  our  friends,  in  u  wuy  of  friendsliip?  Shall  we  tlirow  nway  ihfit 
writing  and  ourselves  too?  Have  wu  not  reason  in  us?  How  can  tlio  Dutch 
shelter  us,  being  so  remote,  against  the  power  of  the  English,  our  tYmuU-^ 
we  living  close  by  the  dooi-s  ol  the  English,  our  friends?  Wo  do  profiiMit,  wm 
abhor  such  things." 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  chief  actor  in  this  affair,  JVinigret.  He  tiikeH  up 
each  query  in  order,  and  answei's  it ;  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  we  will  givo  ill 
a  little  more  condensed  fonn,  omitting  nothing,  however,  that  cuit  hi  iiliy 
degree  add  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  great  chief.     He  thus  comiticiu'CM  ;— 

"I  utterly  deny  that  there  bus  been  any  agreement  made  Ijctween  the  Diiti'lt 
governor  and  myself,  to  fight  against  the  Eiigli.sh.  I  did  never  heur  lliu 
Dutchmen  say  they  would  go  and  fight  against  the  English ;  neither  did  1 
hear  tlie  Indians  say  they  would  join  witli  them.  But,  while  I  wuh  tliero  nt 
the  Indian  wigwams,  there  came  some  Indians  that  tohl  ine  there  wum  a  tih\\i 
come  in  from  Holland,  which  did  re])ort  the  English  and  Dutch  were  lightiiiff 
together  in  their  own  country,  and  tliere  were  sevend  other  shi|»H  coiiiiiig  with 
ammunition  to  fight  against  tlie  English  here,  and  that  there  would  bo  u  great 
blow  given  to  the  English  when  they  came.  But  this  I  had  from  the  Iwlittllii, 
and  how  true  it  is  I  cannot  tell.  I  know  not  of  any  wrong  the  English  hnvo 
done  me,  thertfore  wur  should  I  fight  against  them  ?  Why  do  tii«  English 
sachems  ask  me  the  same  questions  over  and  over  again?  Do  they  think  wo 
are  mad — and  would,  for  a  few  guns  and  swords,  sell  our  lives,  and  the  Uvt'M 
of  our  wives  and  children  ?  As  to  their  tenth  question,  it  being  iiidiffei'Mlitly 
spoken,  whether  I  may  go  or  si'iid,  though  I  know  nothing  myself,  wherein  ( 
have  wronged  the  English,  to  prevent  my  going;  yet,  as  I  8ai<l  before,  it  hniiitf 
left  to  my  choice,  that  is,  it  being  indifferent  to  the  commissioners,  whiitliL')*  1 
will  send  some  one  to  speak  with  thein,  1  will  send."t 

To  ilie  letters  whicih  the  English  messengers  cairicd  to  the  sachtiiiiN,  Memm 
and  Peaaacua  said,  "  ff^e  desire  there  may  he  no  miatake,  but  that  we  may  be 
underatood,  and  that  there  may  he  a  true  underatanding  on  both  aidea.  We  lUairt 
to  kmno  where  you  had  thia  news,  tliat  there  waa  audt  a  league  made  bettmxt  tlu> 
Dutch  and  ua,  and  alao  to  know  our  accuseraP 

J^nigret,  though  of  the  most  importance  in  this  affair,  is  last  inenlioiied  in 
the  records,  and  his  answer  to  the  letter  brought  him  by  the  messuiigei'N  bi  tm 
follows : — 

"You  are  kindly  welcome  to  us,  and  I  kindly  thank  the  sacliemH  of  MlUWfl' 
chusetts  that  they  should  think  of  me  as  one  of  the  sachems  w<»rtliy  to  l»« 
inquired  of  concerning  this  matter.  Had  any  of  the  other  sacheniH  mvu  lit 
tlie  Dutch,  I  should  have  feared  their  folly  might  have  done  some  hurt,  oiio 
way  or  other,  but  thet  have  not  been  there.  1  am  the  man.  I  liiive  iMtcn 
there  myself.  I  alone  am  answerable  for  what  I  have  done.  And,  ut)  1  littVO 
ah^ady  declared,  I  do  utterly  deny  and  protest  that  I  know  of  no  Buch  plot  M 
has  been  apprehended.  What  is  the  story  of  these  great  rumors  that  I  hear  ftt 
Pocatocke — that  I  should  be  cut  off,  and  that  the  English  bad  a  quarrel  nguiliMt 

*  So  printed  in  Hatard,  but  probably  means  the  same  as  Voll;  V,  iu  the  latter  enM,  having 
been  t«fcen  for  P.    We  have  known  such  inftances. 

t  The  preceding  sentence  of  our  text,  the  author  of  Tales  of  tht  Indian*  lhii)k<«,  "  wiiuld 
puzzle  the  most  mystifijing  politician  of  modern  times."  Indeed !  What !  a  i'liila4t«)|))hill 
lamyer  ?  Really,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  ought  in  the  least  to  puzzle  evea  ll  AoffON 
iuwyer.    If  a  puzsle  exist  any  where,  we  apprehend  it  is  in  some  mi/MJying  Mord, 
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inc  ?  I  know  of  no  such  cause  at  all  for  my  part.  Is  it  because  1  went 
thither  to  take  physic  for  my  health  ?  or  what  is  the  cause?  I  found  no  such 
eiitcrtninmcnt  from  the  Dutch  governor,  when  I  was  there,  as  to  give  me  any 
encouragement  to  stir  me  up  to  such  a  league  against  the  English,  my  friends. 
It  was  winter  time,  and  I  stood,  a  great  part  of  a  winter  day,  knocking  at 
the  governor's  door,  and  ho  would  neither  open  it,  nor  suffer  others  to  open 
it,  to  let  me  in.  I  was  not  wont  to  find  such  carriage  from  tlie  English,  my 
friends." 

Not  long  after  the  return  of  the  English  mcssengei's,  who  brought  the  above 
relation  of  their  mission,  Jlioaahaw  arrived  at  Boston,  as  "Inessenger "  of 
Ninigret,  Peasacus,  and  Meram,  with  "three  or  four"  others.  An  inquisition 
was  immediately  held  over  him,  and,  from  his  croas-cxamination,  we  gather 
the  following  answers: — 

"JVinigret  told  me  that  he  went  to  the  Dutch  to  be  cured  of  his  disease, 
hearing  there  was  a  Frenchman  there  that  could  cure  him;  and  Mr.  John 
Winthrop  knew  of  his  going.  He  carried  30  fathom  of  wampum,  gave  the 
doctor  10,  and  the  Dutch  governor  15,  who,  in  lieu  thereof,  gave  him  coats 
with  sleeves,  but  not  one  gun,  though  the  Indians  there  gave  him  two  gims. 
That,  while  Nlnigrd  was  there,  he  crossed  Hudson's  River,  and  tliere  an 
Indian  told  him  anout  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  ships.  As  to  the  com  sent  to 
the  Dutch  by  J^ni^et,  it  was  only  to  pay  his  passage,  the  Dutch  having 
brought  him  home  m  a  vessel.  Five  men  went  with  Ntnyp-et.  Four  came 
home  with  him  in  the  vessel,'  and  one  came  by  land  Iwfore.  One  of  his 
company  was  a  Mohegan,  and  one  a  Conecticott  Indian,  who  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  Hudson's  River.  A  canoe  was  furnished  with  60  fathom  of 
wampum,  after  NinigreVa  return  from  Monhatoes,  to  be  sent  there  to  pay  for 
Uie  two  guns,  but  six  fathom  of  it  was  to  have  been  paid  to  the  doctor,  which 
was  then  due  to  him.  There  were  in  it,  also,  two  raccoon  coats,  and  two 
beav<!r  skins,  and  seven  Indians  to  go  with  it  They  and  the  canoe  were 
caittiired  by  Uhcaa." 

An  Indian  named  *^  Miocom-Matuxea,  sometimes  of  Rhode  Island,"  was 
one  that  accompanied  Jlwaahaw.  ''One  John  lAghtfoot,  of  Boston,"  said 
Matuxea  told  him,  in  Dutch,  (he  had  lived  among  them  at  Southhold,  and 
learned  their  language,)  that  the  Dutchmen  would  "  cut  off"  the  English  of 
Long  Island.  "  N'ttvcom  also  confesseth  [to  him]  that  Nini^et  said  that  he 
heard  that  some  ships  were  to  come  from  Holland  to  the  Monhattoes  to  cut  off 
the  English."  "  That  an  Indian  told  him  that  the  Dutch  would  come  against 
the  English,  and  cut  them  off,  but  they  woidd  save  the  women  and  children 
and  guns,  for  themselves.  But  Capt.  Simkina  and  the  said  Lightfaot  do  both 
affirm  that  the  said  JVeivcom  told  them  that  the  Dutchmen  told  htm,  as  before 
[stated,]  though  he  now  puts  it  off,  and  saith  an  Indian  told  him  so."  Simkina 
affirmed  also  that  JVewcom  told  him  that  if  he  would  go  and  serve  the  Dutch, 
tUey  would  give  him  £100  a  year. 

On  examining  Mwcom,  the  commissioners  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  he 
was  guilty  of  perfidy,  and  that  tlioy  should  not  have  let  him  escape  without 
punishment,  but  for  his  being  considered  as  an  ambassador.  They,  there- 
fore, desired  Awashnio  to  inform  Ninieret  of  it,  that  he  might  send  him  to 
tlicm  again,  "  the  better  to  clear  himself."  This  we  apprehend  was  not  done. 
Jlwaahato  next  jsntififd  the  court  that  he  had  not  done  with  them,  "where- 
upon he  was  sent  for  to  speak  what  he  had  further  to  propound."  He  de- 
manded how  they  came  by  their  information  "  of  all  these  things  touching 
Ninigrtt,"  They  said  from  several  Indians,  particularly  "  the  Monheage  In- 
dian and  the  Narraganset  Indian,  which  were  both  taken  by  Uncaa  his  men, 
who  had  confessed  the  plot  before  Mr.  Hainea  at  Hartford."  Awaahaw  also 
demanded  restitution  of  the  wampum  taken  by  Uncas.  The  comniissiontu's 
told  him  that  they  had  not  as  yet  understood  of  the  truth  of  that  action,  but 
when  they  had  thoroughly  examined  it,  he  should  have  an  anatoer. 

So,  all  this  legislating  was  about  jVinigrefa  going  to  the  Dutch ;  for  as  to  a 
plot  there  appears  no  evidence  of  any ;  but  when  Uncaa  had  committeil  a 
great  depredation  upon  .Yiw'grtt,  why — "  that  altered  the  case  " — ^they  must 

inquire  into  it,  which  doubtless  was  aJl  right  so  far;  but  if  a  like  complaint 
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bod  been  preferred  nguinHt  Nini^t  by  Uncaa.  we  bave  rcnHon  to  tbink  it 
would  liuve  been  fortbwitb  "  iuquircd  into,"  at  loust,  witliout  un  \f. 

A^tory,  it  cannot  be  called  evidence,  told  by  Uncaa,  relatinir  to  JsTmigrtfa 
viait  To  tfio  Dutcb,  is  recorded  by  tbo  cuinniissionurt!,  and  wbicli,  if  it  uinount 
to  any  tiling,  goes  to  prove  hiniaelf  guilty,  and  is  indeed  an  acknowledgment 
of  bis  own  perfidy  in  taking  NinigrtPa  boat  and  goods,  as  cbarged  by  Jlwa- 
$haw.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"  Umaa,  the  Mulic|ran  saeliem,  came  lately  to  Mr.  Haina'  house  at  Hartford, 
and  informed  him  tliat  JSItnnigreit,  sacbcm  of  the  Niantick  Narragunsotts, 
went  this  winter  to  the  Monhatoos  "  and  made  a  league  with  the  Dutcb  gov- 
ernor, and  for  a  largo  present  of  wampum  received  xO  guns  and  a  great  box 
of  powder  and  l)ullots.  J\/inigret  told  him  of  the  great  injuries  be  had 
sustained  from  Uncaa  and  the  English.  That  on  the  other  side  of  Hudson's 
River,  JVini^et  had  a  conference  with  a  groat  manv  hidian  sagamores,  and 
desirt-d  then-  aid  to  cut  offtlie  Mohegans  and  English.  Also,  tliat,  about  two 
years  since,  JVinigi'et  "  sent  to  the  Monheage  sachem,  and  gave  him  a  present 
of  wampum,  pressing  him  to  procure  a  man  skilful  in  magic  workings,  uixl 
an  artist  in  poisoning,  and  send  unto  him ;  and  ho  should  receive  more  one 
hundredth  liithom  of  wumpuni,  which  was  to  have  been  conveyed  to  tiio 
Monheage  suchem,  and  the  powuugh  at  the  return  of  him  tliat  was  to  bring 
tbo  poison.  Unccta  having  intelligence  of  these  things,  caused  a  narrow 
watcii  to  be  set,  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  apprehending  of  those  persons;  and 
accordingly  took  them  returnuig  in  a  canoe  to  the  number  of  seven:  whereof 
four  of  them  were  Narragansets,  two  strangers  and  one  Pe^uatt.  This  was 
done  in  his  absence,  while  he  was  witli  Mr.  Uainea,  at  Conecticott,  and  carried 
by  those  of  his  men  tliat  took  them  to  Mohegan.  Being  there  examined,  two 
of  them,  the  [Wompeoge*]  sachem's  brother,  and  one  Narraganset  freely  con- 
fessed the  whole  plot  formerly  expressed,  and  that  one  of  their  company  was 
that  powaugh  aiul  prisoner,  pointing  out  the  man.  Upon  this,  his  men  in  a 
rage  slew  him,  fearuig,  as  he  said,  least  he  should  make  an  escape,  or  other- 
wise do  either  mischief  to  Uncaa  or  the  English,  in  case  tbey  should  carry 
him  witli  the  rest  before  tlicni,  to  Conecticott  to  be  further  examined.  And 
being  brought  to  Conecticott  before  Mr.  Hainea,  and  examined,  did  assert 
these  particulars." 

An  Indian  squaw  also  informed  **  an  inhabitant  of  Wethcrsfield,  that  the 
Dutch  and  Indians  generally  were"  confederating  to  cut  off  the  English,  and 
tliat  election  day,  [1654,]  was  the  time  set,  "  because  then  it  is  apprehended 
the  plantations  will  be  loll  naked  and  unable  to  defend  themselves,  the  strength 
of  the  English  colonies  being  gutliered  from  Uie  several  towns.  And  tiio 
aforesaid  squaw  advised  the  said  inhabitants  to  acquaint  the  rest  of  the  Eng- 
lish with  it,  desiring  they  would  remember  how  dear  their  slighting  of  her 
Ibrini'r  information  of  the  Pcquots  coming  upon  the  English  cost  thein."t 

It  would  seem,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  records,  that  something 
had  been  suggested  eitlier  by  tiie  Dutch  or  Indians,  about  "  cutting  off  the 
English,"  which  justice  to  J^nigret  requires  us  to  state,  might  have  Lecn  the 
•vise  without  hia  knowledge  or  participition.  For,  the  testimony  of  tlie  nies- 
Kcngers  of  "  nine  Indian  sagamores  who  live  about  the  Monhatoes "  no  how 
implicates  him,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  into  account,  any  more  than 

'''  >Sce  <lbclaration  onward  in  ilic  rccoriis,  {flat.  ii.  222.) 

♦  Kulvrriiig  to  an  afl'air  of  1(537,  wliiili  Dr.  /.  Mather  rchitcs  uj  fullows:  "  In  the  interim, 
[while  Cant.  Mason  was  protcclitig  Say!)rook  fori,]  many  of  ihc  Pequods  went  to  a  |)lace 
now  called  Welhfrsfield  on  Connecticut  River,  and  having  confederated  with  the  Indians  of 
that  place,  (as  it  was  Generally  thought,)  they  laid  in  ambush  for  the  English  people  of  that 
place,  and  divers  of  them  going  to  their  labor  in  a  large  field  adjoining  to  the  town,  wore  set 
upon  by  the  Indians.  Nine  of  the  English  were  slaiu  upon  the  place,  and  some  horses,  and 
two  young  women  were  taken  captive.''  Relation  of  tiu  Troubles,  iLC.SJQ. — Dr.  Trumbull 
says  this  happened  in  April.    Hist.  Con.  i.  77. 

The  cause  of  this  act  of  the  Pecjuots,  according  to  Winthrop,  i.  260,  was  this.  An  Indian 
called  Sequin  had  given  the  English  lands  at  Wethersfield,  that  he  might  live  by  them  and  be 
prolecled  from  other  Indians.  But  when  he  came  there,  and  had  set  down  hi«  wigwam,  Iho 
English  drove  him  away  by  force.  And  hence  it  waa  nippowd  that  he  had  plotted  their 
deslniciion,  as  above  related,  with  the  Pequots. 


*  A 
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what  an  Indiau  named  Ronnessoke  told  Nicholas  Tanner,  ua  interpreted  by 
anotlior  Lidian  called  AJJam ;  tliu  lattor,  though  relating  to  JSPinif^rtt^a  visit, 
WU8  only  a  heaniay  affair.     Ronneaaoke  wat)  a  uagatnore  of  Long  Inland. 

Addam  iduo  interpreted  the  story  of  anotiatr  Indian,  called  Powanege,  "  who 
saith  he  came  from  the  Indians  who  dwell  over  the  river,  over  against  the 
Muuhatoes,  where  the  plot  is  a  working,  that  was  this :  that  the  Dutchmen 
asked  the  Indians  whether  they  wouhl  leave  them  at  the  last  cast,  or  stand  up 
witli  them.  And  told  the  Iniiians  they  should  fear  nothing,  and  not  be  dis- 
couraged because  the  plot  was  discovered,"  &c. 

Aidam  the  interpreter  had  also  a  story  to  tell.  He  said,  "  this  spring  [1653, 
O.  S.]  the  Dutch  governor  went  to  Fort  Aurania,  [since  Albany,!  »•'"  firet 
went  to  a  place  called  Ackickaack,  [llackinsack,]  a  great  place  of  Lulians,  from 
thence  to  Monnesick,  [Minisink,]  thence  to  Opingona,  thence  to  Warranoke, 
thence  to  Fort  Auraina:  And  so  far  he  went  in  his  own  person.  From 
thence  he  sent  to  Pucomtock,  [Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut,]  and  he  carried 
with  hint  many  note  of  sewan,  that  is,  bogs  of  wampum,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  sagamores  of  the  places,  and  they  were  to  distribute  them  amongst  their 
men  ;  and  withal  he  carried  powder,  shot,  cloth,  lead  and  guns ;  and  told  them 
he  would  gut  all  the  great  Indians  under  him,  and  the  English  should  havi;  the 
scum  of  the  Indians,  and  he  would  have  tliose  sagamores  with  their  men  to 
cut  olT  the  English,  and  to  be  at  his  connnand  whenever  he  had  use  of  them, 
and  he  was  to  find  them  (lowder  and  shot  till  he  had  need  of  them.  Further, 
he  sent  one  Govert,  a  Dutchman,  to  Marsey,  on  Long  Island,  to  JViUanahom, 
the  sagamore,  to  assist  him  and  to  do  for  him  what  he  would  have  [him]  do  : 
But  the  sagamore  told  him  he  would  have  nothing  to  [do]  with  it :  whereupon 
Govert  gave  the  sagamore  a  great  kettle  to  be  silent.  jWUanaham  told  him  ho 
had  but  20  men,  and  the  English  had  never  done  him  wrong,  [and]  he  had  no 
cause  to  fight  against  them.  Further,  he  saith  that  JVlnnegretl,  the  fiscal,*  and 
the  Dutch  governor  wero  up  two  days  in  a  close  room,  with  other  sagamores ; 
and  there  was  no  speaking  with  any  of  them  except  when  they  came  for  a  cool 
of  fire,f  or  the  like.  And  much  sewan  was  seen  at  that  time  in  JS/innegrefa 
hahd,  and  he  carried  none  away  with  him ;"  and  that  Ronneaseoke  told  him  that 
the  governor  bid  him  fly  for  his  life,  for  the  plot  was  now  discovered. 

Nevertheless,  as  for  any  positive  testimony  that  JVlnigret  was  plotting  against 
the  English,  there  is  none.  That  he  was  in  a  room  to  avoid  company,  whilo 
his  physician  was  attending  him,  is  very  probable. 

In  a  long  letter,  dated  2()th  May,  1653,  which  the  governor  of  New  Amster- 
dam, Peter  Stuyveaanl,  wrote  to  the  English,  is  the  following  passage : — "  It  is 
in  part  true,  as  your  woi-ships  conclude,  that,  about  January,  there  came  u 
strange  Indian  from  the  north,  called  JVinnigrelt,  coiiwnunder  of  the  Narragau- 
sets.  But  he  came  hither  with  a  puss  from  Mr.  John  ffinthrop.  Upon  which 
pass,  as  we  remember,  the  occasion  of  his  coming  was  expressed,  namely,  to 
ue  cured  and  healed ;  and  if,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  there  hath  been 
any  assembly  or  meeting  of  the  Indians,  or  of  their  sagamores,  we  know  not 
[of  it.]  We  heard  that  he  hath  been  upon  Long  Island,  about  Nayacke,  where 
lie  hath  been  for  the  most  part  of  the  winter,  and  hath  hud  several  Indians 
with  him,  but  what  he  hath  negotiated  with  them  remains  to  lis  unknown : 
only  this  we  know,  that  what  your  worehips  lay  unto  our  charge  are  false 
rejmrts,  and  feigned  informations." 

The  war  with  Ascaasaaotic,  of  which  we  shall  give  all  the  particulare  in  our 
j)osseasion,  was  the  ne,\t  affair  of  any  considerable  moment  in  the  life  of 
JVinigret. 

Ill  1654,  tlie  government  of  Rhode  Island  communicated  to  Maf^sachusetts, 
that  the  lost  summer,  JVinigret,  without  any  cause,  "that  he  doth  so  much  as 
allege,  fell  upon  the  Long  Island  Indians,  our  friends  and  tributaries,"  and 
killed  many  of  them,  and  took  othera  prisoners,  and  would  not  restore  them. 
"This  summer  he  hath  made  two  assaults  upon  them;  in  one  whereof  he 
killed  a  man  and  woman,  that  lived  upon  the  land  of  the  English,  and  within 


*  A  Diiic'h  officer,  whose  duly  is  similar  to  that  of  treasurer  amone  the  English, 
t  To  liii;hi  liieir  pipes,  doubileM — ihe  Dutch  agreeing  well,  in  the  pafticular  of  smoking, 
wilh  the  fiidiaiit. 
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one  or  tlHiir  to\vnMlii|M;  niiil  iui«th«r  Indian,  tlint  kept  the  cows  of  the  Eng- 
liMli."  ill)  liiul  timwn  ninny  of  th«i  Inrfif^n  IndinnN  down  from  Connecticut 
nnd  liiidHon  KivorH,  tviio  ritndc/.vouwd  u|K)n  Winthrop'H  Iiilaud,  whrro  tliry 
killi'd  HouKt  oC  liiM  ciittlf.*  Tliiit  war  lM!({nii  in  HiHii,  nnd  cuntiuufid  "iievcrul 
yonrtt."  f 

Tlu)  coirnniMHioniTN  of  tlio  (/nit«td  ColonicH  HPeintMl  blind  to  all  coni|>laintfl 
ogniuHt  Uncat;  hut  th«t  NumiKfiiiM'tn  wero  wntrht-d  and  hnrasaud  witiiout 
ccoHing.  Wliuruvitr  wu  UMN't  with  an  uniMiltli*h«d  dotMunent  of  thosn  ti>n<>R, 
the  fuct  irt  vory  npnnrrnt.  Thn  chief  of  tho  writiTH  of  the  history  of  that 
|M'riod  cony  fVoin  tne  recordH  of  tho  (Inileil  Colonii'8,  which  uccountM  for 
their  ninkini;  out  u  K<N>d  enwi  for  the  lOnKJiHh  and  Mohcf^nnt*.  Tiie  Hpirit 
wliich  nctuatod  the  grave  coiuuiiMMionerH  in  caHily  dixcovered,  and  I  need  only 
refer  my  rt'iuhr*  U>  the  cnM*  of  Minntunnomoh.  De8|H!mte  errors  rc<]uiro 
others,  oilentinieH  still  nioit!  despcnite,  luitil  the  first  ap|)fnr  small  compared 
with  the  innKuitiide  of  the  last !  It  is  all  along  discoveralile,  that  tlioso 
vcnerahli;  records  are  made  up  (Vum  one  kind  of  evidence,  and  that  when  a 
Nairagansi't  appeared  in  his  own  defence,  so  many  of  his  enemies  stood 
ready  to  give  him  the  lie,  that  hin  in<li|{nant  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  cotitra« 
diet  or  parley  with  them  }  and  thus  his  assumed  guilt  passed  on  for  history. 
The  ioiig-sileiiueti  and  iHU'iie-down  friend  of  the  Indians  of  M(»oHehaiisic4  no 
longer  sateps.  Amidst  his  toils  and  perils,  he  found  time  to  raise  his  pen  in 
their  defence ;  and  though  his  letters  for  a  siiason  slept  with  him,  they  are  now 
awaking  at  the  voice  of  day. 

When  the  Hnglisli  had  resolved,  in  1(154,  to  simd  u.  force  against  the  Nar- 
ragaiisets,  iMuraiise  thi!^  had  had  dilHeulties  and  wars  with  Jiactuatudlic,  as  we 
have  related,  Mr.  ft'Uluiing  expressed  his  views  of  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  MassaehiisettH  as  litMows: — "Thecausi!  and  root  of  all  the  present 
mischiefs  is  the  pride  of  two  l)ai'luirians,.//«crM«a«o/ic^,  the  Long  Island  suchcin, 
and  JVentkiiiutt  of  the  NarigMiiMt.  The  former  is  proud  and  foolish,  the  latter 
is  proud  and  fierce.  1  have  not  seen  him  these  many  years,  yet,  from  their 
sober  men,  I  h(!ar  he  pleads,  1st.  that  JhcaasasMick,  a  very  inferior  sachem, 
(iM;aring  hiiiiHcIf  upon  the  Knglish,)  hath  slain  three  or  four  of  his  puoph*. 
and  since  that  sitiit  him  challeiigeH  and  darings  to  fight  and  mend  himself! 
2d.  II(>,  JVencAiiwr/,  consulted  by  soh^inn  messengers,  with  the  chief  of  the  Eng- 
lish goveriiois,  Muj.  £m/ico<,  then  governor  of  the  Massachusetts,  who  sent  him 
an  implicit  cuiuMsnt  to  right  hiiiis«'lf:  upon  wliich  they  all  plead  that  the  English 
have  Just  occaiiion  of  displeasure.  Md.  After  he  had  taken  revenge  upon  tho 
Long  Inlaiuiers,  nnd  brought  away  about  14  captives,  (divers  of  them  chief 
woiiioO,)  yet  he  rentured  them  all  again,  upon  the  mediation  and  desire  of  tho 
Engliih.  4th.  Afl<T  this  iieiice  [was]  made,  the  Long  Islanders  pretending 
to  visit  J^entkunat  at  iilock  Island,  slaughtered  of  his  Narragnnsets  near  '}0 
persons,  at  midni;{ht ;  two  of  them  of  great  note,  especially  lyepxleammock^a 
son,  to  whom  J^iwkuiud  was  uncle.  5th.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
although  ho  had  drawn  down  tiie  inlanders  to  his  assistance,  yet,  u|)on  pro- 
testation of  the  English  ugainst  his  proceedings,  he  retreated  and  dissolved  iiia 
army.  § 

The  great  Indian  apostle  looked  not  so  much  into  these  particulars,  being 
entirely  engaged  in  the  eausi!  of  the  firaying  Indians:  but  vet  we  oecusioimlly 
meet  with  him,  and  will  hen;  introduce  him,  as  an  evidence  against  tho 
proceedings  of  IJnau,  and  his  friends  the  commissioners: 

"  The  case  of  the  Nipmuk  Indians,  so  fiir  as  by  the  best  and  most  credible  in- 
telligence, I  have  understood,  presented  to  the  honored  general  court,  [of  Mus- 
sachiisetts,]  1.  Unrat  his  men,  at  unawares,  set  upon  an  unarmed  poor  people, 
and  slew  eight  persons,  nnd  carried  captive  twenty-four  women  nnd  children. 
2.  Some  of  these  were  Hubjcu'ts  to  Massachusetts  government,  by  l>eing  the 
subjects  of  Jositu.  ||  •'{.  Tluty  sued  tor  relief  to  the  worshipful  governor  and 
magistrates.  4.  Thitv  were  pleased  to  send,  (by  some  Indians,)  a  conunissioii 
to  Capt.  Deniton^  [of  Btonington,]  to  demand  these  captives.    5.  Uncaa  his 

*  Manuti:ript  doeumtnlB,  f  Wood't  Hist.  Lon^  Island.  |  Proviclr:nce. 

6  From  the  ori/(inai  leller,  in  mamiieript,  aniung  the  filet  in  our  stale-house 
g  'ion  of  Chikalauhut. 
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answer  wa«,  faa  I  heard,)  iniHilnnt.  (I.  Tliuy  did  nut  otdy  ubiiNo  tlui  woiiion 
by  flltliinona,  nut  iiavn,  Hiiictt  tliiH  deiiiiiiMl,  Huld  uwuy  (iih  I  hour)  Hoinu  or  till 
or  those  cuptivoB.  7.  The  puur  boroavvd  Indians  wait  to  stu  what  yon  pleas*)  to 
do.  8.  You  were  pleased  to  toll  them,  you  wouhl  present  it  to  the  free  eonrt, 
and  they  should  exnect  their  uuHWcr  froni  tiicni,  wliich  they  now  wait  <ur. 
U.  JVentcrq/l,  yea,  all  the  Indians  of  the  country,  wait  to  see  the  isHue  ol'  this 
inotter."  • 

This  inemoriul  is  ilati-d  13th  May,  K^)!),  and  siKncd  by  John  Eliot;  from 
which  it  is  evident  there  had  Imicu  ftreat  delay  in  relieviiiK  those  distressed 
by  tilt-  huuKhtv  UncM.  And  yet,  if  lie  wttre  caused  to  make  remuneration  in 
any  way,  we  do  not  tind  any  account  of  it. 

In  KiOO,  "the  general  court  of  Connecticut  did,  hy  their  letters  directed  to 
the  conunissioners  of  the  oilier  eolunies,  this  last  siininier,  represent  an 
iutolerahle  aff'nuit  «lone  hy  the  Nairajiaiiset  Indianw,  and  the  same  was  now 
complained  of  by  the  Euf^liHli  livin;k,'  at  a  new  plantaticm  at  Molieiran,  vi/: 
that  some  Indians  did,  in  the  dead  tiiao  of  the  niji^lit,  shoot  eight  bullets  into 
an  English  house,  and  tired  the  same;  wherein  five  Englishmen  were  asleep. 
Of  whit^h  insoloncy  the  Narragansct  suciiems  Imve  so  tiir  taken  notice,  as  to 
send  a  slight  excuse  by  Alaj.  Jlthcrton,  that  they  did  neither  consent  to  nor 
allow  of  such  practices,  but  make  no  tender  of  sutislaction."t  But  thev 
asked  the  privilege  to  meet  the  cununissioners  at  their  next  session,  at  which 
tune  they  gave  them  to  understand  that  satisfaction  should  be  made.  This 
could  not  have  been  other  than  a  reasonable  re(|uest,  but  it  was  not  granted ; 
and  messengers  wore  forthwith  ordered  to  "  repair  to  JVinigrd,  Peasicua, 
fyoquacanooae,  and  tho  rest  of  the  Narraganset  sachems,"  to  demand  "  at  least 
four  of  the  chief  of  them  that  shot  into  the  English  house."  And  in  case 
tliey  should  not  be  delivered,  to  demand  five  hundred  fathoms  of  wampum. 
They  were  directed,  in  particular,  to  "charge  Mnigret  with  breach  of  cove- 
nant, and  high  neglect  of  tlieir  order,  sent  them  by  Maj.  JVillard,  six  years 
since,  not  to  invade  tho  Long  Island  Indians ;  and  [that  they]  do  account  the 
surprisinjf  the  Long  Island  Indians  at  Gull  Island,  and  murdering  of  tlieni, 
to  be  an  msulent  carriage  to  the  English,  and  a  barbarous  and  iidiuman  act." 
These  are  only  a  lew  ot  the  most  prominent  charges,  and  live  hundred  and 
ninety-five  \  fathoms  of  wampum  was  the  price  demanded  lor  them ;  and  "  the 
general  court  of  Connecticut  is  desired  and  empowered  to  send  a  convenient 
company  of  men,  under  some  discreet  leader,  to  force  satisfaction  of  tho 
same  above  said,  and  the  charges  of  recovering  the  same ;  and  in  case  tho 
persons  lie  delivered,  they  shall  be  sent  to  Iturluuloes,"  §  and  sold  lor  slaves. 

It  appears  that  tho  force  sent  by  Connecticut  could  not  collect  the  wampum, 
nor  secure  the  ofl'euders  ;  hut  fur  the  payment,  condesccndel  tu  take  a  mortgage 
of  all  the  Narragansct  country,  with  the  jirovisiou  that  it  should  be  void,  if  it 
were  paid  in  tour  months.  Q^tiissvqtuia,  \\  .Vmeglud,  and  ScuUup,  M  signed  tho 
deed. 

JVTiii^re/  did  not  engage  with  the  otlier  Narragnnset  chiefs,  in  PhUiu'a  war. 
Dr.  Mather  **  calls  him  an  "  old  crafly  suchein,  who  had  witli  some  of  liis  men 
withdrawn  himself  fron:  tho  rest."  lie  naist  at  this  time  have  been  "an  old 
sachem,"  for  we  meet  with  him  us  a  chief,  as  early  as  103^2. 

Although  jVinigret  was  not  personally  engaged  in  Philip^s  war,  still  ho 
must  have  sufl'ered  considerably  from  it ;  often  being  obliged  to  send  hia 
p«!ople  to  the  English,  to  gratify  sonic  whim  or  caprice,  anil  at  other  times 
to  appear  himself.  On  10  Sept.  1G75,  eight  of  his  men  came  as  ambassadors 
to  Boston,  "  having  a  certificate  from  Capt.  Smith,"  i^  who  owned  a  largo 

•  Miitmscript  itate  paper.  f  Record  of  tho  Unitod  Colonics,  in  llazavd. 

X  Tlic  additional  niitcty-fivc 'wns  for  another  oflunce,  viz.  '*  for  the  inNoltMicics  committed  at 
Mr.  Brewster's,  in  killing  an  Indian  servant  at  Mrs.  Jirewster's  leet,  to  her  great  allriglilment, 
and  stealing  corn,  Sic,  and  other  aflronts."    llaxard,  ii.  i33. 

&  Records  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  Haxaixl. 

II  The  same  called  Quequegunent,  the  son  of  Magmis.  Neucom  and  Aicashars  were 
witnesses.    The  deed  itself  may  be  seen  on  Hie  among  our  State  Papeis. 

U  Grandson  of  Canonicua,  son  of  Magnus,  and  brother  of  Quiiiue^ai.e  i', 

••  Brief  History,  20. 

ft  Captdin  Richard  Smith,  probably,  who  settled  quite  early  in  that  country.  Wo  find 
him  then;  15  years  before  tliiit. 
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estate  in  Nan-ogonset.  After  having  finished  their  business,  they  received 
a  pass  from  the  authorities  to  return  to  their  own  country.  This  certificate 
or  pass  was  fastened  to  a  staff  and  carried  by  one  in  front  of  the  rest.  As 
they  were  going  out  of  Boston  "  a  back  way,  two  men  met  them,  and  seized 
upon  him  that  carried  the  pass.  These  men  were  brothers,  who  had  had  a 
brother  killed  by  Philip'a  men  some  time  before.  This  Indian  they  accused 
of  killing  him,  and  in  court  swore  to  his  identity,  and  he  was  in  a  few  days 
hanged.* 

Notwithstanding  these  affairs,  another  embassy  was  soon  after  sent  to 
Boston.  On  the  15  September  "  the  authority  of  Boston  sent  a  party  "  to  order 
Mnigret  to  appear  there  in  person,  to  give  an  account  of^  his  sheltering 
Quaiopen,  the  squaw-sachem  of  Narraganset  He  sent  word  that  he  would 
come  "provided  he  might  be  safely  returned  back."  Mr.  Smith,  " living  near 
him,  ofiered  himself)  wife  and  children,  and  estate,  as  hostages  "  for  his  safe 
return,  and  the  embassy  forthwith  departed  for  Boston.  A  son,  f  however,  of 
^ntgret,  was  deputed  prime  minister,  "  he  himself  being  vei-y  aged." 

Captain  Smith  accompanied  them,  and  when  they  came  to  Roxbury  they 
were  met  by  a  company  of  English  soldiers,  whose  martial  appearance  so 
frightened  them,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  Mr.  Smith,  they 
would  have  escaped  as  from  an  enemy. 

They  remained  at  Boston  several  days,  until  "  by  degrees  they  came  to  this 
agreement:  That  they  were  to  deliver  the  squaw-sachem  within  so  many 
days  at  Boston  ;  and  the  league  of  peace  was  then  bv  them  confirmed,  wliich 
was  much  to  the  general  satisfaction ;  but  many  had  hard  thoughts  of  them, 
fearing  they  will  at  last  prove  treacherous."  X 

^nigret  was  opposed  to  Christianity ;  not  perhaps  so  much  from  a  disbelief 

of  it,  as  from  a  dislike  of  the  practiceb  of  those  who  professed  it    When  Mr. 

Majfhew  desired  JVinigret  to  allow  him  to  preach  to  his  people,  the  sagacious 

'    chief  "  bid  him  go  and  make  the  English  good  first,  and  chid  Mr.  Mayhew  for 

hindering  him  from  his  business  and  labor."  § 

There  were  other  Niantick  sachems  of  this  name,  who  succeeded  JS/tnigret. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  "  Memoir  of  the  Mohegans,"  |j  one  would 
suppose  he  was  alive  in  171G,  as  that  writer  himself  mpposea ;  but  if  tfie 
anecdote  there  given  be  true,  it  related  doubtless  to  Cliarles  JVlnirret,  who,  I 
suppose,  was  his  son.  He  is  mentioned  by  Mason,  in  his  history  of  the  Pequot 
war,  as  having  received  a  part  of  the  goods  taken  from  Captain  Stone,  at  the 
time  he  was  lulled  by  the  Pequots,  in  1634.  The  time  of  nis  death  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

The  burying-places  of  the  family  of  Minigret  are  in  Chnrlestown,  R.  I.  It 
is  said  that  the  old  chief  was  buried  at  a  place  called  Burying  Hill,  "a  milo 
from  the  street"  A  stone  ia  one  of  the  places  of  interment  has  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

"  Here  lelh  the  Body  of  Georee,  *he  son  of  Charles  J\/7nigret,  King  of  the 
Natives,  and  of  Hannah  nia  Wifi.    Died  Decern',  y  22,  1732:  a^ed  6  mo. 

"  George,  the  last  king,  was  brother  of  Mary  Sachem,  who  ict  now,  [1832,] 
solo  heir  to  the  crown.  Mary  does  not  know  her  age  ;  but  from  data  given  by 
her  husbani),  John  Harry,  she  must  be  about  66.  Her  mother's  father  was 
George  J^nigret.  Thomas  his  son  was  the  next  king.  Esther,  sister  of  Thomas. 
George,  the  brother  of  Mary  above  named,  and  the  last  king  crowned,  died 
aged  about  20  years.  George  was  son  of  Esther.  Mary  has  daughters,  but  no 
sonb.  'IF 

On  a  division  of  the  captive  Pequots,  in  1637,  Mnigrd  was  to  have  tweiitj', 
"  when  he  should  satisfy  fora  more  oi^Eltweed  ••  Pomroye's  killed  by  his  men." 
This  remained  unsettled  in  1659,  a  space  of  twenty-two  years.  This  debt 
certainly  was  ovMawed !  Poquin,  or  Poquoiam,  was  the  name  of  the  man  who 
killed  the  mare.ff  He  was  a  Pequot,  and  brother-in-law  to  MiantunTiomoh, 
and  was  among  those  captives  assigned  to  him  at  their  final  dispersion,  when 

•  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  30.  f  Probably  CoUapaiot. 

X  Old  Indian  Clironidr,  32.  ^  Douglas's  Summary,  ii.  118. 

y  In  1  Cutl.  Mats.  Hist.  Soc.  ix.  83.  H  MS.  communication  of  Rev.  iVm.  Ely. 

""  Familiarly  called  EUy,  probably  from  Ellwood.         ft  Hazard,  ii.  188,  189. 
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the  Pequot  war  was  ended  ;  at  which  time  Pomeroy  states  "  all  sorts  of  horacs 
were  at  an  high  price."  Miardunnomoh  had  agreed  to  pay  the  demand,  hut 
his  deatli  prevented  him.  Ntmaret  was  called  upon,  as  he  inherited  a 
considerable  part  of  Miantunnomo^s  estate,  especially  his  part  of  the  Pequots, 
of  whom  Pot^oiam  was  one.  He  was  ailerwards  called  a  Niantick  and 
brother  to  J^mgret.* 

Pessacub,  often  mentioned  in  the  preceding  jjages,  though  under  a  variety 
of  names,  was  bom  about  1623,  and,  consequently,  was  about  20  years  of  ago 
when  his  brother,  Miantunnomoh,  was  killed,  f  The  same  arbitrary  course,  as 
we  have  seen  already  in  the  present  chapter,  was  pursued  towards  him  by  the 
English,  as  had  been  before  towards  Miantunnomoh,  and  still  continued 
towards  J\/tnigret,  and  other  Nairaganset  chiefs.  Mr.  Cobbett  makes  this 
record  of  him :  "  In  the  year  1G45,  proud  Peaaacua  with  his  Narraganscts,  with 
whom  Nin'^et  and  his  Niantigs  join ;  so  as  to  i)rovoke  the  English  to  a  just 
war  against  them.  And,  accordingly,  forces  were  sent  from  all  the  towns  to 
meet  at  Boston,  and  did  so,  and  had  a  party  of  fifty  horse  to  go  with  them 
under  Mr.  Leveret,  as  the  captain  of  the  horse."  Edwa-d  Gibbons  was 
commander  in  chiefj  and  Mr.  Thompaon,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Braintree, 
"  was  to  sound  the  silver  trumpet  along  with  bis  army."  §  But  they  were 
met  by  deputies  from  Peaaacua  and  the  other  chiefs,  and  an  accommodation 
t  jok  place,  as  mentioned  in  the  accoinit  of  Niniffvct. 

The  commissioners,  having  met  at  New  Haven  m  September  1646,  expected, 
according  to  the  treaty  made  at  Boston  with  the  Narragansets,  as  particu- 
larized in  the  life  of  Uncas,  that  they  would  now  meet  them  here  to  settle  the 
remaining  difficulties  with  that  chief.  But  the  time  having  nearly  expired, 
and  none  appearing,  "the  commissiciers  did  seriously  consider  what  course 
should  be  taken  with  them..  They  called  to  minde  their  breach  of  couenant 
in  all  the  articles,  that  when  aboue  1300  fadome  of  wampan  was  due  they 
sent,  as  if  thoy  would  put  a  scorne  vpon  the  [English,]  20  fathome,  and  a  few 
old  kettles."  The  Narragansets  said  it  was  owing  to  the  backwardness  of 
the  Nianticks  that  the  wampum  had  not  been  paid,  and  the  Nianticks  laid  it 
to  the  Narragansets.  One  hundred  fathom  had  been  sent  to  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  as  a  present  by  the  Nianticks,  they  promisitig  "  to  send 
what  was  due  to  the  colonies  uery  speedily,"  but  he  would  not  accept  of  it 
He  told  them  they  might  leave  it  with  Cuchamakin,  and  when  they  had 
performed  the  rest  of  their  agreement,  "he  would  consider  of  it."  The 
commissioners  had  understood,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Narraganset 
sachems  had  raised  wampum  among  their  men,  "and  by  good  euidence  it 
appeared,  that  by  presents  of  wampum,  they  are  practisingc  with  the  Mohawkes, 
and  with  the  Indyans  in  those  parts,  to  engage  them  in  some  dcsigne  against 
the  English  and  Vncua."  Therefore,  "  the  commissioners  haue  a  cicare  way 
open  to  right  themseliies,  accordinge  to  iusticc  by  war ;  yet  to  shew  how  highly 
they  prize  peace  witli  all  men,  and  particularly  to  manifest  their  forbearance  and 
long  suiferinge  to  these  barbarians,  it  was  agreede,  that  first  the  forcmentioned 
present  should  be  returned,"  and  then  a  declaration  of  war  to  follow. 

At  the  same  court,  complaint  was  brought  against  the  people  of  Peaaacua  by 
"  Mr.  Pelham  on  behalf  of  Richard  Woody  and  Mr.  Pincliam,"  [Pinchon,'\  that 
they  had  committed  sundry  thefts.  Mr.  Brown,  on  behalf  of  Wm.  Smith  of 
Kehoboth,  preferred  a  similar  chai-ge ;  but  the  Indians  having  no  knowledge  of 
the  procedure,  it  was  suspended. 

Thus  the  Namigansets  were  suffered  to  remain  untnolcsted  until  the  next 
year,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  the  story  about  their  hiring  the  Mohawks  and 
others  to  assist  them  against  Uncas  and  the  English,  turned  out  to  bo  any 
thing  else  but  a  sort  of  bugbear,  probably  invented  by  the  Mohegans.  "  One 
principall  cause  of  the  comissioners  meetinge  together  at  this  time,  [26  July, 
1647,1  being,"  say  the  records,  "  to  consider  what  course  should  be  held  with 
the  Narraganset  Indyans ; "  the  charges  being  at  this  time  much  the  same  as 
at  tho  previous  meeting.    It  was  therefore  ordered  that  Tuomaa  Stanion, 

*  See  Hatard,  ii.  162. 

t  MS.  letter,  subscribed  with  the  mark  of  the  sachem  Pumham,  on  the  file  at  our  capital. 
(Mass.) 
X  MS.  Narrative.  (  Mather's  Relation,  and  Hazard. 
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Benedict  Arnold,  and  Sergeant  Waite  should  be  sent  to  Petsacks,  JSTenegrak 
and  fVebetamuk,  to  know  why  they  had  not  paid  the  wampum  as  they  agreed, 
and  why  they  did  not  come  to  New  Haven ;  and  that  now  they  might  meet 
Uncas  at  Boston ;  >ind  therefore  were  advised  to  attend  there  without  delay ; 
but  "  yf  they  reflise  or  delay,  they  intend  to  send  no  more,"  and  they  must 
abide  the  consequences.  When  the  English  messengers  had  delivered  their 
message  to  Pessacus,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

"  The  reason  I  did  not  meet  the  English  sachems  at  New  Haven  last  year, 
is,  they  did  not  notify  me.  It  is  true  I  have  broken  my  covenant  these  two 
yeai-s,  and  that  now  is,  and  constantly  has  been,  the  grief  of  my  spirit  And 
the  reason  I  do  not  meet  them  now  at  Boston  is  because  I  am  sick.  If  I  were 
but  pretty  well  I  would  go.  I  have  sent  my  mind  in  fi'll  to  J\/inigret,  and 
what  he  does  I  will  abide  by.  I  have  sent  Powpynamett  and  Pomumaks  to  go 
and  liear,  and  testify  that  I  have  l)etrusted  my  full  mind  with  JS/inegralt.  You 
know  well,  however,  that  when  I  made  that  covenant  two  years  ago,  I  did  it 
in  fear  of  the  army  that  I  did  see ;  and  though  the  English  kept  their  cove- 
nant with  me,  yet  they  were  ready  to  go  to  Narraganset  and  kill  ine,  and 
the  commissioners  said  they  would  do  it,  if  I  did  not  sign  what  they  had 
written." 

Moifanno,  another  chief,  said  he  had  confided  the  business  with  JVtnigret  last 
spring,  and  would  now  abide  by  whatever  he  should  do. 

When  the  English  messengers  returned  and  made  known  what  had  been 
done,  the  commissioners  said  that  Pessacus^  speech  contained  "  seuerall  pas- 
sages of  vntruth  and  guile,  and  [they]  were  vnsatisfyed." 

What  measureo  the  Whites  took  "to  right  themselues,"  or  whether  any, 
immediately,  is  not  very  distinctly  stated  ;  but,  the  next  year,  1648,  there  were 
some  military  movements  of  the  English,  and  a  company  of  soldiers  was  sent 
into  Narraganset,  occasioned  by  the  non-payment  of  the  tribute,  and  some 
other  less  important  matters.  Pessacus,  having  knowledge  of  their  approach, 
fled  to  Rhode  Island.  "JVTjHcrq/l  entertnined  them  courteously,  (there  they 
staid  the  Lord's  day.)  and  came  back  with  them  to  Mr.  WUliaiw,  and  theti 
Pessacus  and  Canonicu^^  son,  being  delivered  of  their  feer,  came  to  them ;  and 
being  demanded  about  hiring  the  Mohawks  ag^ainst  Uncas,  they  solemnly 
denied  it ;  only  they  confessed,  that  the  Mohawks,  being  a  great  sachem,  and 
their  ancient  friend,  and  being  come  so  near  them,  they  sent  some  20  fathom 
of  wampum  for  him  to  tread  upon,  as  the  manner  of  Indians  is."  •  The 
matter  seems  to  have  rested  here  ;  Pessacus,  as  usual,  having  promised  what 
was  desired. 

This  chief  was  killed  by  the  Mohawks,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  life  of  Ca- 
nonicus.  His  life  was  a  scene  of  almost  perpetual  troubles.  As  late  as  Sep- 
teujlx'r,  1068,  his  name  stands  first  among  others  of  his  nation,  in  a  complaint 
sent  to  them  by  Massachusetts.  The  messengers  sent  with  it  were.  Rich''. 
Wayl,  Captain  W.  Wright,  and  Captain  Sam'.  Mosely ;  and  it  was  in  terms 
thus : — 

"  \V!'ercas  Capt.  ffm.  Hudson  and  John  Viall  of  Boston,  in  the  name  of 
themselves  and  others,  prnjirietors  of  lands  and  farms  in  the  Narraganset 
countrj',  have  complained  unto  us,  [the  court  of  Mass.,]  of  the  great  insolen- 
ciis  and  injiuios  offered  unto  them  and  their  people  by  several,  as  burning 
their  buy,  killing  sundry  horses,  and  in  special  manner,  about  one  month  since, 
forced  souie  of  their  people  from  their  lubora  in  mowing  grass  upon  their  own 
Ittud,  and  assaulted  others  in  the  high  way,  as  they  rode  about  their  occasions  ; 
by  thrawing  many  stones  at  them  and  their  horecs,  and  beating  their  horses  as 
they  rode  u|)on  them,"  &c.  The  remonstrance  then  goes  on  warning  them  to 
desist,  or  otherwise  they  might  expect  severity.  Had  Mosely  been  as  well 
known  then  among  the  Indians,  as  he  was  afterwards,  his  presence  would 
doubtless  have  been  enough  to  have  caused  quietness,  as  perhaps  it  did  even 
at  this  time. 

•  Wintkrop's  Joiiraal. 
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tine  AS — Hit  thar«eler--Vnnnttlimi — Oeographu  of  the  Mohegan  eourUry—Qentrwi,  ■, 
account  of  timl  nuliim-'Unniii  Jiiint  the  English  against  the  Pequots — Captures  m 
chief  at  Sachem's  llf.iul/-~Vmtii  OoKlon — His  speech  to  Governor  fVirUhrm— Speci- 
men of  the  Mohegan  languagi'-^Hctjuiuson — The  tear  between  Uncos  and  Jmantunno- 
moh — Examinutwn  of  its  nivsc'-'The  Jfarragansets  determine  to  avenge  their 
sachem's  death — Forces  raited  to  protect  Uncos — Pcssaeus — Grud  distress  of  Uneat 
— Timely  relief  from  (Jonneeticut—Treoty  of  1645 — Frequent  complaints  against 
Uncos — IVequai/i-'Olieehleilieatl'—tioyit.HVJ^ — fVoosamequin. 

Uncab,  cnlled  oliio  Poquin,  Poqtumm^  Poquim^  Hachem  of  the  Mohegana,  of 
whom  we  have  ulritmly  had  occasion  to  say  considerable,  has  left  no  very 
favorable  charactur  upoti  record,  llifl  life  is  a  series  of  changes,  without  any 
of  those  brilliant  acta  of  tnagnntiimity,  which  throw  a  veil  over  numerous 
errors.  Mr.  Gookin  givoH  iim  thitt  chttrnctcr  of  him  in  the  -year  1674 :  (Mr. 
Jamea  Fitch  having  haini  WMit  nboitt  this  lime  to  preach  among  the  Mohe^ans:) 
"  I  am  apt  to  fear,"  sayH  hi;, "  that  a  great  obstruction  unto  his  labors  is  m  the 
sachem  of  those  IndiuhH,  wliOMt  tiatrie  is  Unkas ;  an  old  and  wicked,  wilful 
man,  a  drunkard,  and  oth(*rwliie  very  vicious;  who  hatli  always  been  an 
onposer  and  underniitinr  of  praying  to  Qpd."  *  Nevertheless,  the  charitable 
Mr.  Hubbard,  whmt  ha  wroto  hiH  Narrative,  seems  to  have  had  some  hopes 
that  he  was  a  ChrlHtinii.  with  about  the  same  grounds,  nay  better,  perhaps, 
than  those  on  which  HiHliop  H'arhurton  declared  Pope  to  be  such. 

Uneas  lived  to  a  grout  aao.  Ho  was  a  sachem  ijeforc  the  Pequot  wars,  and 
was  alive  in  1080.  At  tliM  time,  Mr.  Hvhbard  makes  this  remark  upon  him : 
"He  is  alive  and  w»IJ,  and  may  jirobably  live  to  see  all  his  enemies  buried 
before  him.''f 

From  an  Rpitaph  on  one  ' .'  hid  eons,  copied  in  the  Historical  Collections 
we  do  not  infbr,  n«  the  wii^i  'hnre  seems  to  have  done,  "that  the  race  of 

';.!l  history  ;"  but  rather  atuibute  it  to  some 
<(.  other  design  than  that  of  making  sport  for 
.nut.    It  is  upon  his  tomb-stone,  and  is  aa 


l/heo*"  waB'*obnoxioui  in 
waggish  Engiishmoii,  who  • 
himself  anu  othem  of  like 
fellow*:— 


"  Here  lien  tint  hocly  of  Swueeto  > 

Own  ion  to  tfnraii  grandson  to  Onekot  "•  , 

Who  wvre  the  fainnus  sachems  of  Mohegan 
But  MOW  they  Me  all  (load  I  think  it  is  teerheegen."  ( 

The  cotmecttono  of  Uncat  were  somewhat  numerous,  and  the  names  of 
several  of  them  will  Ih)  found  ns  wo  proceed  with  his  life,  and  elsewhere. 
Oneko,  a  son,  wm  thn  iiioNt  noted  of  them. 

In  the  l)egiuning  of  August.  1(175,  Uncas  was  ordered  to  appear  at  Boston, 
and  to  surrciidur  his  iirniM  fo  liio  English,  and  give  such  other  security  for  his 
neutrality  or  co(i|i(>rutiou  in  the  war  now  begun  between  the  English  and 
Wampanougs,  as  might  lio  r(H|iiired  of  him.  Tlie  messenger  who  was  sent  to 
make  this  requiHition,  ttoon  returned  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  three  sons  of 
Uneas  and  about  (10  of  JiiH  ttit^n,  and  a  quantity  of  arms.  Thie  two  younger 
sons  were  tuk<>n  into  cimtotly  hh  hostages,  and  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  they 
were  remaining  os  lute  tut  the  10  November  following.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  at  this  time  not  liir  IVoin  UO  years  of  age,  but  their  names  are  not  men- 


«  1  Coll.  Mitu.  Hilt,  flue,  i,  SDH,  Mohcck,  sinco  Montville,  Connecticut,  about  10  miles 
north  of  New  London,  in  the  idwe  "  where  Unkai,  and  his  sons,  and  VVaimlio,  are  sachems." 
JMd. 

t  Hist.  New  En^.  404.—^'  AllhiHiKli  Ihi  be  a  friend  to  the  English,  yet  he  and  all  his  men 
continue  pa^ani  stilt,"  I(i7(l.    i)r,  f  Mather,  Brief  Hist.  4d. 

X  The  writer  or  triilitlor  iHi  doubt  inoniit  the  contrary  of  this,  if,  indeed,  he  may  be  sud  to 
have  meant  any  thinf . 

^  A  genuine  Indian  word,  ntid,  n»  it  is  used  here,  means,  simply,  well,    "  Then  they  bid 
me  stir  my  instep,  to  tmit  if  that  worn  frozen  ;  I  did  so.    When  they  saw  that,  they  taia  thai 
was  wurregen."    StoekietU'i  A'ur,  of  hit  Captivity  among  the  Indians  in  1677. 
W 
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tioned.*    OneJto  wan  employed  with  his  60  men,  and  proceeded  on  un  expe- 
dition, u  will  be  fbund  stated  elaewhere. 

Unca$  was  originally  a  Pequot,  and  one  of  the  26  war  captains  of  that 
famouB,  but  ill-fiited  nation.  Upon  some  intestine  commotionB,  he  revolted 
against  his  sachem,  and  set  up  for  himself.  This  took  place  about  the  time 
that  nation  became  Icnown  to  the  English,  perhaps  in  1634  or  5;  or,  as  it 
wouKI  seem  from  some  circumstances,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pequot  war. 
PeUrf,\  an  author  of  not  much  authority,  says,  that  the  "colonists  declared 
him  King  of  Mohegan,  to  reward  him  for  deserting  Sassacus."  We  are  told, 
by  the  same  author,  that,  afler  the  death  of  Uncus,  Oneko  would  not  deed  any 
lands  to  the  colony;  upon  which  he  was  deposed,  and  his  natural  brother, 
MimiUek^  was,  by  the  English,  advanced  to  tlie  office  of  chief  sachem. 
Oneko,  not  ocknowlcdging  me  validity  of  this  procedure,  sold,  in  process  of 
time,  all  his  lands  to  two  individuals,  named  Mason  and  Harrison.  liut, 
meantime,  JlbimUuk  sold  the  same  lands  to  the  colony.  A  lawsuit  followed, 
and  was,  at  first,  d^-cided  in  fovor  of  the  colony ;  but,  on  a  second  trial,  Mason 
and  Harrison  got  the  casa — hvl  not  the  property ;  for,  as  Peters  tells  us, "  the 
colony  kept  possession  under  AhimUeck,  their  created  King  of  Mohegan,"  and 
"found  means  to  confound  the  claim  of  those  competitor  without  establishing 
their  own." 

By  the  revolt  of  Uneas,  the  Pequot  territories  became  divided,  and  that  part 
called  Mohtag,  or  Mohegan,  fell  generally  under  his  dominion,  and  extended 
from  near  the  Connecticut  River  on  the  south,  to  a  space  of  disputed  country 
on  the  north,  next  the  Narragansets.  By  a  recurrence  to  our  account  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Pequots  and  Narragansets,  a  pretty  clear  idea  may  be  had 
of  all  three. 

This  sachem  seems  eorly  to  have  courted  the  favor  of  the  English,  which, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  was  occasioned  by  the  fear  he  was  in  from  his 
potent  and  warlike  neighbors,  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south.  In  May, 
1637,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  English  in  theur  war  Upon  the 
Pequots.  Knowing  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  them,  the  English  at 
first  were  tiearlv  as  afraid  of  Uneas  and  his  men,  as  they  were  of  the  Pequots. 
But  when,  on  tnc  15  of  the  same  month,  they  had  arrived  at  Saybrook  fort,  a 
circumstance  happened  that  tended  much  to  remove  their  suspicions,  and  is 
related  by  Dr.  McAher  as  follows:  "Some  of  Uneas  his  men  being  then  at 
Baybrook,  in  order  to  assisting  the  English  against  the  Pequots,  espied  seven 
Indians,  and  slily  encompassing  them,  slew  five  of  them,  and  took  one  prison- 
er, and  brought  him  to  the  Enslish  fort,  which  was  great  satisfaction  and  en- 
couragement to  the  English ;  who,  before  that  exploit,  had  many  fears  touch- 
ing the  fidelity  of  the  Moheag  Indians.  He  whom  they  took  prisoner  was  a 
I  perfidious  villain,  one  that  could  speak  English  well,  having  in  times  past 
ived  in  the  fort,  and  knowing  all  the  English  there,  had  l)cen  at  the  slaughter- 
ing of  all  the  English  that  were  slaughtered  thereabouts.  He  was  a  contin- 
ual spy  alM>ut  the  fort,  informing  Sassacus  of  what  he  could  learn.  When 
tliis  blcMMly  traitor  was  executed,  his  limbs  were  by  violence  pulled  from  one 
another,  and  biirni'd  to  ashes.  Some  of  the  Indian  executioners  buri)arou.sly 
taking  his  flesh,  they  gave  it  to  one  another,  and  did  eat  it,  withal  singing 
almut  the  fire."  ^ 

Notwithstanding,  both  Uneas  and  Mianiunnomnh  were  accused  of  harboring 
fugitive  Pe(|U0ts,  af\er  the  Mystic  fight,  as  our  accounts  will  abundantly  prove. 
It  IS  true  they  hud  agreed  not  to  harbor  them,  but  perhaps  the  philanthropist 
will  not  judge  them  harder  for  erring  on  the  score  of  mercy,  than  their  Eng- 
linh  friends  for  their  strictly  religious  perseverance  in  revenge. 

A  traditionary  story  of  Uneas  pursuing,  overtaking,  and  executing  a  Pequot 
sachem,  as  given  in  the  Historical  Collections,  may  not  be  unqualifiedly  true. 
It  was  afler  Mystic  fight,  and  is  as  follows:  Most  of  the  English  forces  pur- 
sued the  Aigitives  by  water,  westward,  while  some  followed  by  land  with 
Un£as  and  his  Indians.  At  a  point  of  land  in  Guilford,  they  came  upon  a 
great  Pequot  sachem,  and  a  few  of  his  men.    Knowing  tliey  were  pursued,. 


*  Old  liiiliBn  Chrnnirle,  10. 

t  llclaliou  of  ih«  Troubles,  6tc.  4G. 
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they  had  gone  into  an  adjacent  peninsula,  "hoping  their  pursuers  would 
have  passed  by  tliem.  But  Uncaa  knew  Indian's  crall,  and  ordered  some  of 
his  men  to  search  that  point  The  Pequots  perceiving  that  they  were  pur- 
sued, swam  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  which  is  narrow.  But  they  were 
waylaid,  and  taken  as  they  landed.  The  sachem  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  to 
death.  Uncaa  shot  him  with  an  arrow,  cut  off  his  head,  and  stuck  it  up  in 
tlio  crotch  of  a  large  oak-tree  near  the  hai-bor,  where  the  skull  remained  for 
u  great  many  years."  *  This  was  the  origin  of  Sachem's  Head,  by  which 
name  the  harlior  of  Guilford  is  well-known  to  coasters. 

Dr.  Mather  records  the  expedition  of  the  English,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
Uncas.  He  says,  they  set  out  from  Say  brook  fort,  and  "sailed  westwai'd  in 
pursuit  of  the  Pequots,  who  were  fled  that  way.  Sailing  along  to  the  westward 
uf  Mononowuttuck,  the  wind  not  answering  their  desires,  they  cast  anchor.'* 
"  Some  scattering  Pequots  were  then  taken  and  slain,  as  also  tlie  Pequot 
sucheni,  before  expressed,t  had  his  head  cut  ofi|  whence  that  place  did  bear 
the  name  of  Sachem's  Head."»J 

Uncases  fear  of  the  Pequots  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  his  hostility  to 
them ;  and  when  he  saw  them  vanquished,  he  probably  began  to  relent  his 
unprovoked  severity  towards  his  counti-ymen,  many  of  whom  were  his  near 
relations ;  and  tliis  may  account  for  his  endeavors  to  screen  some  of  them 
from  their  more  vindictive  enemies.  The  next  spring  utler  the  war,  5  March, 
1638,  "  Vnkua,  alias  Okoco,  the  Monahegan  sachem  m  the  twist  of  Pequoii 
River,  came  to  Boston  with  37  men.  He  came  from  Coimecticut  with  Mr. 
Haurus,  and  tendered  the  governor  a  present  of  20  iiithom  of  wampum. 
This  was  at  couit,  and  it  was  thought  lit  by  the  council  to  refuse  it,  till  ho 
had  given  satisfaction  about  the  Pequots  he  kept,  &c.  Upon  this  he  was 
much  dejectei',.  and  made  account  wo  would  have  killed  him ;  but,  two  da^a 
after,  having  received  good  satisfaction  of  his  innocency,  &c.  and  he  promis- 
ing to  submit  to  the  order  of  the  English,  touching  the  Pequots  he  had,  and 
tho  differences  between  the  Narragansetts  and  him,  we  accepted  his  present 
And  about  half  an  hour  after,  he  came  to  the  governor,"  and  made  the  follow- 
ing speech.    Laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  he  said, 

"  This  heart  is  not  mine,  but  youra.  I  have  no  men :  they  are  aUyoura.  Com- 
mand .ne  any  difficult  thing,  I  urill  do  it.  I  will  not  believe  any  Indians^  words 
against  the  Engliah.  If  any  man  shall  kill  an  Engliahman,  J  ttnU  put  him  to 
death,  were  he  never  so  dear  to  me." 

"  So  the  governor  gave  hiin  a  fair  red  coat,  and  defrayed  his  and  his  men's 
diet,  and  gave  them  corn  to  relieve  thum  homewai'd,  and  a  letter  of  protection 
to  all  men,  &c.  and  he  departed  ver/  joyful."  § 

For  the  gratification  of  the  curiout-,  we  give,  from  Br.  Edwards's  "Observa- 
tions on  the  Miihkekaneew  [Mohcgiui]  Language,"  the  Lord's  prayer  in  that 
dialect.  "  JVogh-titih,  ne  spunimuck  oi-e-on,  taugh,  mau-weh  wneh  wtu-ko-ae-auk 
ne-an-ne  an-nu-tooi-e-on.  Taugh  ne  aun-chu-wxd-am-mun  wa-%oeh-tu-seek  ma- 
weh  7wh  pum-meh.  JVe  ae-noi-hit-teeh  mau-weh  aw-au-ncek  noh  hkey  oie-cheek, 
ne  aun-chu-wut-am-mun,  ne  au-noi-hit-teet  neek  spum-muk  oie-cheek.  Men-e- 
nau-mth  noo-nooh  wuh-liam-auJc  tquogh  nuh  uh-huy-u-tam-auk  ngum-inau-weh. 
Ohq-u-ut-a-mou-ioe-nau-nuk  au-neh  mu-ma-choi-e-aurkeh  he  anneh  ohq-u-ut-a- 
mou-woi-e-auJi  num-peh  neek  mu-ma-ckeh  an-iuh-o-quau-keet.  Cheen  hqu-uk- 
qiiau-chth-ai-u-keh  anrneh-e-henau-nuh.  Pan-nee-weh  htou-we-nau-nuh  neen 
maum-tch-keh.  Ke-ah  ng-weh-cheh  kwi-ou-wau-weh  mau-weh  noh  pum-meh ;  kt- 
an-woi ;  es-tah  aw-aun  w-tin-noi-yu-wun  ne  au-noi-e-yon ;  han-wee-weh  ne  kt- 
in-noi-een." 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  Mohegans,  the  Pequots,  the  Narrogansets  and 
Niprnucks;  or  so  near  did  they  approach  one  another,  that  each  could  under- 
stand the  other  through  the  united  extent  of  their  territories. 

Unca*  was  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  all  the  wars  against  his  country- 
men, on  the  part  of  the  English,  during  his  life-time.||  Ho  shielded  some  of 
tiie  infant  settlements  of  Connecticut  in  tunes  of  troubles,  especially  Norwich. 


•  Hist.  GuU/ord,  in  I  Coll.  Masa.  Hitt.  8oc.  100. 
f  His  name  is  not  mentioned. 
(   Wiiithrop,  Jour.  i.  266-6. 
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To  the  inhabitants  of  thia  town  the  Mohogana  seemed  more  particularly 
attached,  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  some  of  its  settlers  having 
relieved  them  when  besieged  by  Mntgnt,  as  will  be  found  related  in  the 
ensuing  history.  The  remnant  of  the  Mohegans,  in  1768,  was  settled  in  the 
north-east  comer  of  New  London,  about  five  miles  soutli  of  NorwicJi ;  at 
which  place  they  had  a  reservation. 

The  Mohegans  had  a  burying-ulaco  called  the  Royal  buruing-ground,  and 
this  was  set  apart  for  the  family  of  Uncaa.  It  is  close  bv  the  tails  of  the  stream 
called  Yantic  River,  in  Norwich  city ;  «  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot."  The 
ground  containing  the  grave  of  Uncaa  is  at  prosent  owned  by  C,  Goddardf  Esq. 
of  Norwich.  This  gentleman  has,  very  laudably,  caused  an  inclosure  to  Ijo 
set  about  it.* 

When  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  had  met  in  1643,  com- 
plaint was  made  to  them  by  Uncas,  that  Miantunnomoh  had  eniployed  a  Pequot 
to  kill  him,  and  thnt  this  Pequot  was  one  of  his  own  subjects.  He  shot  Uncas 
with  an  arrow,  and,  not  doubting  but  that  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose, 
"  fled  to  the  Nanohigganscts,  or  their  confederates,"  and  proclaimed  that  he 
had  killed  him.  "But  when  it  was  known  Vtwat  was  not  dead,  thougii 
wounded,  the  traitor  was  taugiit  to  say  that  Uncua  had  cut  through  his  own 
arm  with  a  flint,  and  hired  tliu  Pequot  to  say  he  had  shot  and  killed  him. 
Myantinomo  being  sent  for  by  the  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  upon  another 
occasion,  brought  the  Pequot  Avith  him :  but  when  tliis  disguise  would  not 
serve,  and  that  the  Englisih  out  of  his  [the  Pequot's]  own  mouth  found  him 
guilty,  and  would  have  sent  him  to  Uncus  his  sagamore  to  be  proceeded 
against,  Myantinomo  desired  he  might  not  be  taken  out  of  his  hands,  promising 
[&at]  he  would  send  [him]  himself  to  Vncua  to  be  examined  and  punished ; 
out,  contrary  to  his  ])romise,  and  fearing,  as  it  appears,  his  own  treachery 
might  be  discouered,  he  within  a  day  or  two  cut  on  the  Peacott's  head,  that 
he  might  tell  no  tales.  After  thia  some  attempts  were  made  to  poison  Vncua, 
and,  as  is  reported,  to  take  away  his  life  by  sorcery.  That  being  discovered, 
some  of  Sequaason^a  company,  an  Indian  sagamore  allied  to,  and  ah  intimate 
confederate  with  Myantinomo,  shot  at  Uncua  as  he  was  going  down  Conectacatt 
'River  with  a  arrow  or  two.  Vncua,  according  to  the  foresaid  agreement," 
which  was,  in  cose  of  difliculty  between  them,  that  the  English  should  be 
applied  to  as  umpires,  complained  to  them.  They  endoav9red  to  bring  about 
a  peace  between  Uncas  aim  Sequasson ;  but  Sequaason  would  hear  to  no  over- 
tures of  the  kind,  and  intiiimted  that  he  should  Ik;  l)orne  out  in  his  resolution 
by  Miantunnomoh.  The  result  was  the  war  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account  in  the  life  of  Miantunnomoh.  We  have  also  spoken  there  of  the 
agency  of  the  English  in  the  aflhir  o(  Miantunnomoh'a  death;  but  that  no  light 
may  be  withheld  which  can  in  any  way  reflect  upon  that  impoitant  as  well  as 
melancholy  event,  we  will  give  all  that  the  commissioners  have  recorded  in 
their  records  concerning  it.  But  firstly,  we  should  notice,  that,  afler  Miantun- 
nomoh >vaB  taken  prisoner,  the  Indians  affirmed,  (the  adherents  of  Uncaa 
doubtless,)  that  Miantunnomoh  hud  engaged  the  Mohawks  to  join  him  in  his 
wars,  and  that  they  were  then  encomped  only  a  day's  journey  from  the  fron- 
tiers, waiting  for  him  to  uttuin  liis  liberty.    The  record  then  proceeds: — 

"These  things  b^-ing  duly  weighed  and  considered,  the  commissioners 
apparently  see  tliat  ^nc-u«  cunnot  be  safe  while  Myantenomo  lives;  but  that, 
either  by  secret  treachery  or  open  force,  his  life  will  be  still  in  danger. 
^Tierefore  they  think  he  may  justly  put  such  a  false  and  blood-thirsty  eiieniy 
to  death ;  but  in  hi.s  own  jurisdiction,  not  in  the  English  plantations.  And 
advising  that,  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  all  mercy  and  moderation  be  showed, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Indians  who  exercise  tortures  and  cruelty. 
And  Vncua  having  hitherto  shown  himself  a  friend  to  the  English,  and  in  this 
cravuig  their  advice ;  [therefore,!  if  the  Nanohiggansitts  Indians  or  others 
shall  unjustly  assault  Vncua  for  this  execution,  upon  notke  and  request  the 
English  promise  to  assist  and  protect  him,  as  for  as  they  may,  against  such 
violence." 

We  presume  not  to  commentate  upon  this  affair,  but  we  would  ask  whether 


*  3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  135. 
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it  does  not  appear  u  probablo,  that  Unetu  had  conccned  the  plan  with  his 
Pequot  subject  for  the  dDMruetitm  of  Miantunnomoh,  as  that  the  latter  had 
plotted  for  the  destruction  of  th(«  forimr*  Else,  why  did  Miantunnomoh  put 
the  Pequot  to  death  ?  Tha  tmniuMttmnt  do  not  say  that  the  Pequot  had  by 
his  confession  any  how  imnliitnUtd  MUtrUunntmoh.  Now,  if  this  Pequot  hod 
been  etnploved  by  him,  it  aoe»  not  mwn  nt  all  likely  that  he  would  havo  put 
him  to  death,  especially  m  he  hod  not  oci^usttd  him.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  had  acknowledged  hltliMilf  guilty  of  attempting  the  life  of  his  own 
sachem,  that  it  might  be  chnrKod  ti|K)n  othnrs,  it  is  to  uh  a  plain  reason  why 
]\K(mtunnomoh  should  put  him  to  <l<*ntli,  iM^lng  fully  satisfied  of  his  guilt  upon 
his  own  confession.  It  may  l»«  itoni'Jiided,  therefore,  that  the  plot  agarast 
Vncaa  was  of  his  own  or  hiii  Pitqtiot  Hiibjoct's  plaiming.  The  Pequot's  going 
over  to  Mtantunnoimh  fat  prot(<Rtion  is  no  evidence  of  that  chief's  participation 
in  his  plot.  And  it  is  highly  prolwltlo  that,  after  they  had  left  the  English 
court,  his  crime  was  aggrovatu(l,  hi  Minntutinomoh^a  view,  by  some  new  con- 
fession or  discovery,  which  cuummI  hitri  fo  Iw  forthwith  executed. 

As  though  well  ussurod  that  thn  jiiMtoesM  of  their  interference  would  be 
called  in  question,  the  cominifiMiotiffrM  Hhortly  after  added  another  clause  to 
their  records,  as  much  in  exononition  of  tnelr  conduct  as  they  could  find 
words  in  which  to  express  tlierttMttviJM.  They  argiie  that,  "  whereas  Uncas 
was  advised  [by  thcmj  to  tako  iiwiiy  tho  life  of  Jmuntunnomoh  whose  lawful 
captive  he  was,  they  [the  NurnignriMotit]  mny  well  understand  that  this  is  with- 
out violation  of  any  covenant  lH«two«n  them  nnd  us ;  for  Unccut  being  in  con- 
federation with  us,  and  one  that  Imtii  diliguhtly  observed  his  covenants  before 
mentioned,  for  aught  we  know,  nnd  ri^qiiiritig  advice  from  us,  upon  serious 
consideration  of  the  premises,  vi/..  hiit  irvttchvrotw  and  murderous  disposition 
against  Vneas,  &c.  and  bow  grnot  a  disturber  he  hath  been  of  the  common 
peace  of  the  whole  country,  wo  couki  tiot  in  respect  of  the  justice  of  the  case, 
safety  of  the  country,  and  mithKilrieMi  of  our  ft'iend,  do  otherwise  than  approve 
of  the  lawftdness  of  his  death  t  whieh  agreeing  so  well  with  the  Indians'  own 
manners,  and  concurring  witii  (bo  practice  of  other  nations  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted ;  we  persundiui  ourNofvon,  liowevcr  his  death  may  be  grievous 
at  present,  yet  the  peaceottle  (Vulti*  of  it  will  yield  not  only  matter  of  safety  to 
the  Indians,  but  profit  to  all  that  inhabit  this  continent" 

It  is  believed  that  the  render  In  now  put  in  possession  of  every  thing  that 
the  English  could  say  for  tUmttm^vvn,  upon  the  execution  of  Miantunnomoh. 
He  will  therefore  be  able  to  ducido,  wh«;ther,  as  we  have  stated,  their  judg- 
ment was  made  up  of  one  kind  of  cvidtitice  }  ond  whether  the  Nan-agansets 
had  any  lawyers  to  advocato  thoir  enuHo  before  the  commissioners. 

After  .^('antunnomoA  was  exeeutiut.  tho  Narro^nnsets  demanded  satisfaction 
of  Uncaa  for  tl»e  money  tboy  hnd  mimn\  ni»d  paid  for  the  redemption  of  their 
chief.  This  demand  was  through  tho  English  commissioners ;  who,  when 
they  were  met,  in  Sept,  Ui44,  diqiutMd  Thomtu  Stanton  to  notify  Itoth  parties 
to  appear  before  them,  that  th(*y  might  d(!cide  upon  the  case  according  to 
the  evidence  which  should  bo  producod. 

It  appears  that  KienemOj*  flio  Ninutick  snchem,  immediately  deputed 
JVeetoudaae,  a  sachem,  Pawpiamel  im\  Pummumahe^  captains,  from  the  Nnrra- 
gansets,  with  two  of  their  m»n,  Ui  iriniiitaiu  their  action  before  the  com.iiis- 
sioners,  and  to  complain  of  dorno  indolences  of  Uncas  besides-f  On  a  full 
hearing,  the  commissionors  my,  tlwt  nothing  was  substantiated  by  them. 
"Though,"  they  say,  »«Hovornl  dlncourwcs  hod  passed  from  Uncas  and  his 
men,  that  for  such  quantities  of  wnniputri  and  sucii  parcels  of  other  goods  to 
a  great  value,  there  might  hnvo  luiou  wouio  probability  of  sparing  his  life." 
Hence  it  appears  that  UneoM  hnd  nclunlly  entered  upon  a  negotiation  with 
the  Narragansets,  as  in  the  llfo  oi' Mianlunnomoh  has  been  stated;  and  it  does 
not,  it  is  thought,  require  but  n  Nlight  wqunintonce  with  the  general  drift  of 
tliese  afTairs,  to  discern,  ttiat  Umat  liad  encouraged  the  Narragansets  to  send 

*  The  same  aflcrwardi  called  NMgi'et,  Jmifim  was  dotibtlcus  the  pronunciation,  J  being 
at  that  time  pronounced  /<;  tjii^refiire  Jimfmo  ttiltthl  Imvc  been  sometime*  understood  Kiant- 
nw.     IVirithrop  writes  ilia  iinmo  Ayawim  ill  one  iiwiUHce, 

t  The  author  of  Tales  of  thf  ImUaiii  t^mu  dismally  confused  in  attempting  to  narrate 
these  aflair*.  but  see  Hatard,  ii,  3d  wid  96, 
8« 
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wampum,  that  is,  their  money,  giving  them  to  underatand  that  he  would  nut 
be  hard  with  them ;  in  so  far,  that  they  had  trusted  to  hiH  seneroHity,  und  NOiit 
him  a  considerable  amount.  The  very  face  of  it  shows  clearly,  that  it  wan  n 
trick  of  Unetu  to  leave  the  amount  indefinitely  stated,  which  gave  him  tlii) 
chance,  (that  a  Icnave  will  always  seize  upon,)  to  act  according  to  the  enprh;!) 
of  his  own  mind  on  any  pretence  afterwards. 

The  commissioners  say,  that  "no  such  parcels  were  brought,**  though,  in 
•  few  lines  after,  in  their  records,  we  read:  ''And  for  that  wampums  lUid 
goods  sent,  [to  Uncas,]  as  they  were  but  amallparceh,  and  aearco  couNideriihlii 
ror  such  a  purpose,"  namely,  the  redemption  of  their  chief:  and  still,  thny 
add;  *'But  Uncas  denieth,*and  the  Narraganset  deputies  did  not  alu!<lgit, 
much  less  prove  that  anv  ransom  was  agreed,  nor  so  much  as  any  trniity 
begun  to  redeem  their  imprisoned  sachem."  Therefore  it  nppeius  i|iiitn 
clear  that  Uncas  had  all  the  English  in  his  favor,  who,  to  preserve  hU  fiiinid- 
ship,  caressed  nnd  called  him  their  fViend ;  while,  on  the  other  linnil,  tlM« 
agents  from  the  Narragansets  were  frowned  upon,  and  no  doubt  labored  iiiuloi' 
the  disadvantage  of  not  being  personally  known  to  the  English. 

As  to  the  goods  which  Uncas  had  received,  the  commissioners  soy,  **  A 
part  of  them  [were]  disposed  [of]  by  Miantunnomoh  himself,  to  Uneas^vmnu 
sellers  and  captains,  for  some  favor,*either  past  or  hoped  for,  and  |Nirt  went 
given  and  sent  to  Uncas,  and  to  his  squaw  for  preserving  his  life  so  long,  u;id 
using  him  courteously  during  his  imprisonment" 

Here  ended  this  matter ;  but  before  the  Narraganset  deputies  left  the  court, 
the  English  made  them  sign  an  agreement,  that  thov  would  not  maku  wnr 
upon  Uncas,  "  vntiil  after  the  next  planting  of  com."  And  even  then,  that 
they  should  give  30  days'  notice  to  the  English  before  commeneing  hostili* 
ties.  Also  that  if  "any  of  the  Nayantick  Pecotts  should  make  any  owtaiilt 
upon  Uncas  or  any  of  his,  they  would  deliver  them  up  to  the  English  to  bo 
punished  according  to  their  demerits.  And  that  they  would  not  use  any 
means  to  procure  the  Mawhakes  to  come  against  Uncas  during  this  truee. 
At  the  same  time  the  English  took  due  care  to  notify  the  Narraganset  com* 
missioners,  by  way  of  awing  them  into  terms,  that  if  they  did  moleHt  tlio 
Mohegans,  all  the  English  would  be  upon  them. 

The  date  of  this  nereement,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  is,  <*  Hartfbrd,  the  xvi^th 
of  September,  1644,"  and  was  signed  by  four  Indians ;  one  besides  tlMtm 
named  above,  called  Chimough. 

That  no  passage  might  be  left  open  for  excuse,  in  case  of  war,  It  was  aim 
mentioned,  that  "proof  of  the  ransom  charged  "  must  be  mode  sutisfhetory 
to  the  English  before  war  was  begun. 

The  power  of  Pessaciu  and  Mnigret  at  this  time  was  much  feared  by  the 
English,  and  they  were  ready  to  believe  any  re|)ort8  of  the  hostile  doings  of 
the  Narragansets,  who,  since  the  subjection  of  the  Pequots,  had  made  tfieni* 
selves  masters  of  all  tiieir  neighbors,  except  the  English,  as  the  I'uquots  hn4 
done  before  tliem.  The  Mohegans  were  also  in  great  fear  of  thi'in,  ON  Wttjl 
after  as  before  the  death  of  Miantunnomoh ;  but  for  whose  inislbrtune  in 
being  made  a  prisoner  by  a  stratagem  of  Uncas,  or  his  captains,  the  EngliNli 
might  have  seen  far  greater  troubles  from  them  than  they  did,  judging  ironi 
the  known  abilities  of  that  great  chief. 

There  was  "a  meeting  extraordinary"  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Unlt(td 
Colonies,  in  July,  1645,  at  Boston,  "concerning  the  French  busiiie*«s,  niid  the 
wars  between  Pissieus  and  Vnnui  being  begun."  Their  first  biiHinuHS  wait  trt 
despatch  away  messengers  to  request  the  a[»pearance  of  the  head  moil  of  the 
belligerents  to  api)ear  themselves  at  Boston,  or  to  send  some  of  their  (ihiof 
men,  that  the  difncuhics  between  them  might  be  settled. 

These  messengers,  Sergeant  John  Dames,  [Davis  ?]  Benedict  JImoldf  nnd 
FVaneis  Smyth,  on  their  first  arrival  at  Narraganset,  were  welcomed  hy  the 
sachems,  who  offered  them  guides  to  conduct  them  to  Uncas ;  but,  eithtr 
having  understood  their  intentions,  or  judging  from  their  appearance  that 
the  English  messengers  meant  them  no  good,  changed  their  de|H)rtrri(!nt 
altogether,  and  in  the  mean  time  secretly  despatched  mcNHcngfrH  to  tlio 
Nianticks  before  them,  giving  them  to  understand  what  was  going  forward. 
After  this,  say  the  messengers,  "  there  was  nothing  but  proud  and  ilMobnt 
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pnsHngcB  [from  Mnigrtt.]  The  Indian  guiilea  which  they  had  brought  with 
tiieni  from  Pumham  and  Sokakanoeo  were,  by  frowuB  and  threatening  speeches, 
discouraged,  und  returned ;  no  other  guides  could  be  obtained."  The 
sachems  said  they  Itnew,  by  wliat  was  done  at  Hartford  last  year,  that  the 
English  would  urge  peace,  "  but  they  were  resolved,  they  said,  to  have  no  peace 
unUunit  Uneaa  hit  head."  As  to  whooegan  the  war,  they  cared  not,  but  they 
were  resolved  to  continue  it ;  that  if  the  English  did  not  withdraw  their 
soldiers  from  UncM,  they  should  consider  it  a  breach  of  former  covenants, 
and  would  procure  as  many  Mohawks  as  the  English  had  soldiers  to  bring 
against  them.  They  reviled  Uneaa  for  having  wounded  himself,  and  then 
charging  it  upon  them,  and  said  he  was  no  friend  of  the  English,  but  would 
now,  if  he  durst,  kill  tlie  English  messengers,  and  lay  that  to  them.  There* 
fore,  not  being  able  to  proceed,  the  English  messengers  returned  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  ana  acquainted  Pesaaetu  of  what  bad  passed,  desiring  he  would 
furnish  them  with  guides;  "he,  (in  scorn,  as  they  apprehended  it,)  offered 
them  an  old  Peacott  squaw." 

The  messengers  now  thought  themselves  in  danger  of  being  mas- 
sacred ;  "  three  Indians  with  hutchcts  standing  behind  the  interpreter  iu  a 
suspicious  manner,  while  he  was  speaking  with  Pestacua,  and  the  rest,  frowning 
and  expressing  much  distemper  in  their  countenance  and  carriage."  So, 
without  much  loss  of  time,  they  began  to  retrace  their  steps.  On  leaving 
Peaaaeua,  they  told  him  they  should  lodge  at  on  English  trading  house  not  far 
off  that  night,  and  if  he  wanted  to  send  any  word  to  the  English,  he  might  send 
to  them.  In  the  morning,  he  invited  them  to  return,  and  said  he  wouldfurnish 
them  with  guides  to  visit  Uneaa,  but  he  would  not  suspend  hostilities.  Not  daring 
to  risk  the  journey,  the  messengers  returned  home.  .Arnold,  the  interpreter, 
testified  that  this  was  a  true  relation  of  what  had  passed,  which  is  necessary  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  someth!'..^  ay  appear,  as  we  proceed,  impeaching  the 
veracity  of  .Arnold. 

Meanwhile  the  commissioners  set  forth  an  armament  to  defend  Uneaa,  at  all 
hazards.  To  justify  this  movement,  they  declare,  that,  "  considering  the  great 
provocations  offered,  and  the  necessity  we  should  be  put  unto  of  making  war 
upon  the  Narrohiggin,  &c.  and  being  also  careful  m  a  matter  of  so  great 
weight  and  general  concernment  to  see  the  way  cleared  and  to  give  satisfaction 
to  all  the  colonists,  did  think  fit  to  advise  with  such  of  the  magistrates  and 
elders  of  the  Massachusetts  as  were  then  at  hand,  and  also  with  some  of  the 
chief  military  connnanders  there,  who  being  assembled,  it  was  then  agreed : 
First,  that  our  engagement  bound  us  to  aid  and  defend  the  Mohegan  sachenk 
Secondly,  that  this  aid  could  not  be  intended  only  to  defend  him  and  his,  in 
his  fort  or  habitation,  but,  (according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  such 
covenants  or  engagements  considered  with  the  ground  or  occi;8ion  thereof,)  so 
to  aid  him  as  hee  might  be  preserved  in  his  liberty  and  estate.  Thirdly,  that 
this  aid  must  be  speedy,  least  he  might  be  swallowed  up  in  the  mean  time, 
and  so  come  too  late." 

"  According  to  the  counsel  and  determination  aforesaid,  the  commissioners, 
considering  the  present  danger  of  Uneaa  the  Mohegan  sucheni,  (his  fort  having 
been  divers  times  assaulted  by  a  great  army  of  the  Narrohiggansets,  &c.) 
agreed  to  have  40  soldiers  sent  with  all  expedition  for  his  defense."  Lieu- 
tenant Jilherton  and  Sergeant  John  Davis  led  this  company,  conducted  by  two  of 
^  CiUchamakin^a"  Indians  as  guides.  Atherton  was  ordered  not  to  make  an 
"  attempt  upon  the  town  otherwise  than  in  Uncos'  defence."  Captain  Mason 
of  Connecticut  was  to  join  him,  and  take  the  chief  command.  Forty  men 
were  ordered  also  from  Connecticut,  and  30  from  New  Haven  under  Lieu- 
tenni.t  Sealy.  In  their  instructions  to  Mason,  the  commissioners  say,  "  We  so 
now  aim  at  the  protection  of  the  Mohegans,  that  we  would  have  no  opportunity 
neglected  to  weaken  the  Narragansets  and  their  confederates,  in  their  number 
of  men,  their  cane  canoes,  wigwams,  wampum  and  goods.  We  look  upon 
the  Nianticks  as  the  chief  incendiaries  and  causes  of  the  war,  and  should  be 
glad  they  might  first  feel  the  smart  of  it."  The  Nianticks,  therefore,  were 
j)urticularly  to  be  had  in  view  by  Mason,  and  he  was  informed  at  the  some 
t>me  that  Massachusetts  and  Plimouth  were  forthwith  to  send  ''another  army 
to  invade  the  Narragansets." 
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The  commiraionera  now  proceeded  to  make  clioice  of  n  cornrnaiider  in 
chit'f  of  the  two  arinies.  Aiajor  Edward  Gibboiu  was  unaiiimouHly  elected. 
In  hlH  itiBtructioiiB  U  this  piiBsage:  "Whcroas  the  8<:ope  and  cause  of  this 
cxpodition  is  not  only  to  aid  the  Mohogans,  hut  to  offend  the  Narragansots, 
Niuntickt),  and  other  their  confudoratf  8."  lie  was  directed  also  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  them,  if  they  desired  it,  provided  it  were  made  with  sftecial 
rcforcnco  to  domaf^es,  &c.  And  they  sov,  "But  withal,  according  to  our 
engagements,  you  are  to  provide  for  Uncaa  Aiture  safety,  that  his  plantations 
be  not  invaded,  tliat  his  men  and  squaws  may  attend  their  planting  and  fishing 
and  other  occasions  without  fear  or  injury,  and  Viiamequine,  Pomham, 
Sokakonoco,  Cutchamakin,  and  other  Indiana,  friends  or  subjects  to  the  English, 
be  not  molested,"  &e. 

goon  after  the  death  of  Miantunnomoh,  which  was  in  September,  1(343,  his 
brother  Peaaacus,  "the  new  sachem  of  Nurraganset,"  then  "a  young  man 
about  20,"  sent  to  Governor  Winlhrop  of  Mussachusetts,  us  a  present,  an  otkr 
coo/,  a  girdle  of  wampum,  and  some  of  that  article  besides,  in  value  about 
£15.  The  messenger,  named  fVaahoae,*  also  a  sachom,  told  the  governor  thut 
his  chief  desired  to  continue  in  peace  with  the  English ;  but  thut  he  was 
obout  to  make  war  upon  Uncaa,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  hoped 
they  would  not  interfere,  nor  aid  Uncaa.  The  governor  said  they  wished  to 
be  ut  peace  witli  all  Indians),  and  thut  all  Indians  would  be  at  peace  among 
themselves,  and  that  they  must  agree  to  tiiis,  or  they  could  not  accept  their 
present.  fVaahoae  said  he  was  ins^iructed  no  further  than  to  make  known  his 
mission  and  leave  the  present,  which  he  did,  and  returned  to  his  own  country. 
This  was  in  February,  1(544,  N.  S.  Within  the  same  month,  the  same  messenger 
afipearcd  again  at  Boston ;  and  "  his  errand  was,  (suys  Governor  Winlhrop,)  tliut, 
seeing  tiicy,  at  our  request,  had  set  still  this  year,  that  now  this  next  year  we 
would  grant  their  request,  and  suffer  them  to  fight  with  Onkua,  with  many 
arguments."  But  he  vtas  answered,  that  the  English  would  not  allow  such  a 
proceeding,  and  if  they  persisted  all  the  English  would  fall  upon  them. 

Planting  time,  and  30  days  besides,  had  passed  before  the  English  sent  an 
army  to  invade  the  Nurragansets.  Peaaacua  and  the  other  chiefs  had  done  all 
they  could  do  to  cause  the  English  to  remain  neutral,  but  now  determined  to 
wuit  no  longer,  and  hostile  acts  were  committed  on  both  sides. 

The  traditionary  account  of  Uncaa'a  being  besieged  in  his  fort  by  the 
Narragansets  will  very  properly  be  looked  for  in  this  connection,  ns  it  has 
not  only  adorned  some  tales  of  the  Indiana,  but  has  been  seriously  urged  as 
truth  in  more  imposing  forms.  What  we  are  about  to  give  is  contained  in 
u  litter,  dated  ut  New  Haven,  19  September,  1796,  by  Wm.  L^ngtoell,  ond  di- 
rected Dr.  Trumbull. 

"At  the  time  the  Mohegan  tiilMj  of  Indians  were  besieged  by  the  Narragan- 
Bct  tribe,  in  u  fort  near  the  River  Thames,  between  Norwich  and  New 
London,  the  provisions  of  the  besieged  being  nearly  exhausted,  Uncaa,  their 
Kuciicm,  found  means  to  inform  the  settlers  at  Saybrookof  their  distress,  and  the 
danger  they  wotilii  bo  in  from  the  Narragansets,  if  the  Mohegan  tribe  were  cut 
off.  Ensign  Thomas  LcffingiveU,  one  of  the  first  settlers  there,  loaded  a  canoe 
with  beef,  com  and  peas,  and  in  (he  night  time  paddled  from  Saybrook  into  the 
Thames,  and  had  the  address  to  get  the  whole  uito  the  fort  of  the  besieged ; — 
received  a  deed  from  Uni:as  of  the  town  of  Norwich,  ond  made  his  escape 
that  very  night.  In  conse(iuence  of  which,  the  besiegers,  finding  Uncas  had 
procured  relief,  raised  the  siege,  and  the  Mohegan  tribe  were  saved,  and  have 
ever  proved  strict  friends  to  the  N.  England  settlers."  f 

The  above  agrees  very  well  with  Mr.  Hide's  account  "  When  Uncas  and 
tribe  were  attacked  by  a  potent  enemy,  and  blocked  up  in  their  fort  on  a  hill, 
ity  the  side  of  the  great  river,  and  almost  starved  to  death,  Lieut.  Thoa. 
Ltffingwelly  Capt  Btnj.  Brewster,  of  said  Norwich,  and  others,  secretly  carried 


•  Perhaps  the  same  as  Aicasherx. 

t  Copied  rrnm  tlie  original,  for  the  author,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Ely,  who  (hu8  remarks  upon  it : 
"This  tradition,  from  a  highly  respectable  source,  Trumlndl  stales  as  history}  yet,  in  somo 
minor  points,  at  least,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  the  tradition  could  uot  have  been  strictly 
preserved  for  150  years."    MS.  Utter. 
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their  proviaion,  in  the  night  aoafiont,  upon  which  the  enemy  raised  the  sicffo."  * 
In  consideration  of  which,  **  Uncaa  gave  sundry  donations  of  Innd,"  &,c.} 

At  the  congress  of  tlie  commisHioncrH  nt  Boston,  in  1()45,  above  mentioned, 
it  was  ascertiuned  tliat  ttie  pr4>s«nt  from  Ptiaacua  still  remained  among  them, 
and  therefore  he  miglit  think  it  was  probable  that  the  English  had  complied 
with  their  desires,  as  thev  had  not  returned  it.  Lest  this  should  be  so  under- 
stood. Captain  Harding,  Mr.  fVelbome,  nnd  Benedict  .Arnold,  were  ordered  and 
commissioned  to  repair  to  the  NarragnuBut  country,  and  to  s<.-e,  if  possible, 
"  Piacu.1,  Catwwnaciu,  Janetno"  and  oilier  sachems,  and  to  return  the  {iresont 
before  mentioned,  and  to  inform  thoni  that  the  English  were  well  aware  of 
their  beginning  and  pi-osccuting  a  war  upon  Uncaa,  and  their  "  having 
wounded  and  slain  divers  of  his  men,  seized  many  of  his  canoes,  taken  some 
prisoners,  spoiled  much  of  his  corn,"  refused  to  treat  with  him,  and  threaten- 
ed the  English.  Nevcrtliolcss,  if  they  would  come  themselves  forthwith  to 
Boston,  they  should  lie  heard  and  protected  in  their  journey,  but  that  none 
t'xcept  th(!ni8elvrs  would  be  treated  with,  and  if  they  rcfuued  to  come,  the 
English  were  prepared  for  war,  and  would  proceed  immediately  against 
thein. 

Harding  ond  fVelborne  proceeded  to  Providence,  where  Arnold  was  to  join 
them.  But  he  was  not  there,  and  they  were  informed  that  he  dared  not 
venture  among  the  Narragansets.  Wh(;ther  he  had  been  acting  the  traitor 
with  them,  or  something  quite  as  nnicli  to  merit  condemnation,  we  will  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  from  the  relation.  The  two  former,  therefore,  made  use  of 
Reverend  Mr.  fVUliattts  as  interpreter  in  their  business,  but  v/ere  reprimanded 
by  the  commissioners  for  it  on  their  rctiu'ii.  On  going  to  the  Norraganset 
Buchems,  and  opening  their  business,  it  appeared  that  all  they  were  onlered 
to  charge  them  with  was  not  true;  or,  at  least,  denied  by  them.  These 
charges,  it  appears,  had  been  preferred  by  Arnold,  and  sworn  to  upon  oath. 
The  chiefs  said  *'  that  lanemo,  the  Nyantick  sachem,  had  been  ill  divers  days, 
but  had  now  sent  six  men  to  present  his  respects  to  the  Enslish,  and  to  declare 
his  assent  and  submission  to  what  the  Narrohiggenset  sachems  and  the  Eng- 
lish should  agree  upon." 

It  was  in  the  end  agreed,  that  the  chiefs,  Peaaacua,  Mexam,  and  divers 
others,  should  proceed  to  Boston,  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  the  English, 
which  they  did,  in  company  with  Harding  and  fVelbome,  who  brought  uack 
the  old  present,  and  for  which  they  also  received  the  censure  of  the  congress. 
They  orrived  at  Boston  iust  as  the  second  levy  of  troops  were  marching  out 
for  their  country,  and  thus  the  expedition  was  stayed  until  the  result  of  a 
k.  aaty  should  be  made  known. 

It  appeared,  on  a  conference  with  the  commissioners,  that  the  sachems  did 
not  flilly  understand  the  nature  of  all  the  charges  against  them  before  leaving 
their  country,  and  in  justice  to  them  it  should  be  observed,  that,  so  far  as  the 
record  goes,  their  case  appears  to  us  the  easiest  to  be  defended  of  the  three 
parties  concerned.  They  told  the  commissioners  of  sundry  charges  they  had 
against  Uncaa,  but  they  said  they  could  not  hear  them,  lor  Uncaa  was  not 

*  Some  very  beaulirul  verses  appeared  several  years  since  in  the  Connecticut  Mirror,  to 
which  it  seems  (he  above  had  ^ven  rise.  Thev  were  prefaced  with  the  foliowine  among 
other  observations  :  "  In  the  neighborhood  of  Molie^ran  is  a  rude  recess,  environed  by  rocks, 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  tlic  '  chair  of  Uncus ; '  and  that  the  people  of  Uticai  were 
perishing  with  hunger  wlicn  Lejingwell  brought  him  relief.  We  give  the  following  stanzas 
iromil:— 

"  The  monarch  sal  on  his  rocky  throne, 
Before  him  the  waters  lay  j 
His  guards  were  shapeless  columns  of  stone,  '    , 

,  Their  lotty  helmets  with  moss  o'ergrown, 

And  their  spears  of  the  bracken  gray. 

"  His  lamps  were  the  fickle  stars,  that  beamed 
Through  the  veil  of  their  midnight  shroud, 
Aiid  the  reddening  flashes  that  fitfully  gleamed 
When  the  distant  fires  of  the  war-dance  streamed 
Where  his  foes  in  frantic  revel  screamed 
'Neaih  their  canopy  of  cloud,"  &c. 
t  MS  letter  to  Dr.  Trumbull,  before  cited,  and  life  of  Miatttwmomoh. 
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thoro  to  Himuk  for  lilniMlf;  oiid  that  tli«iy  liml  hiiulortui  Ww  lK)in(f  notifloti  of 
tlu'.ir  coriiiii((.  An  to  a  hreaoh  of  cuvviiunt,  tli«y  inaiiitaiiiiul,  for  aomo  liriic, 
thoy  Imil  coiiirnitUtd  noiiu.  and  that  their  treatment  of  tho  Kiigliflh  hod  bt'ori 
iiiiHn'|»rt'«!iit»'il.  "But,  (tmy  our  record,)  uUit  a  long  dultato  bihI  Borno 
priiiute  conllrrvnctf,  Ihoy  had  with  Bvrjeuiit  CuKteu//,  they  aclinowledgtMl 
thuy  had  brooltun  proiniMi  or  coiienant  in  the  afore  nienconvd  wnri-H, 
oiulofrerrod  U>  nioku  aiH)thor  truce  with  Vneatf  eitiier  till  next  planting 
tyme,  an  they  hud  done  laat  yearo  at  Hartford,  or  for  a  yeare,  or  a  yeore  and 
a  quarter." 

They  had  biten  in<hicod  to  nmko  thia  adiniaaion,  no  doubt,  bv  the  ))erHun- 
■ion  or  CuUieut,  who,  probably,  waa  instructed  to  intbrni  tlieui  that  the  Hufity 
of  their  country  defNinded  u|M)n  their  compliance  with  tho  wialivB  of  tho  Eng- 
lish  at  thia  time.  An  nrniy  of  aoldiem  was  at  that  moment  parading  tlio 
Btrouta,  in  all  th«t  poni|K)Hity  of  a  modern  training,  which  nuittt  have  rcniindud 
tliem  of  tho  horrible  duatruction  of  their  kindred  at  Myutic  eight  yeura 
before. 

Tho  propoaition  of  a  tnico  being  objected  to  by  the  Engliah,  "one  of  the 
■achomH  onure<l  u  Mtick  or  a  wniid  to  tlie  commisBionerB,  cxprcBBing  liimsolf, 
that  therewith  they  put  the  power  and  diB|)08ition  of  the  war  into  their  hands, 
and  deHin>«l  to  know  what  the  English  would  require  qf  them"  They  wore 
aiiBwered  that  the  ex|N-nH('B  and  trouble  they  hud  caused  the  English  weru 
very  great,  **lH!HideM  the  damage  Vnccu  hud  auBtnined;  }'ct  to  Hhow  their 
moderacon,  they  would  require  of  them  but  twoo  thotuand  futhome  of  wliito 
wumpon  lor  their  owrie  aatiafuecon,''  hut  that  they  should  restore  to  Uncaa  nil 
the  cuptivea  und  cunoea  taken  iVom  him,  and  make  restitution  for  all  the  corn 
they  had  aooiled.  A«  for  the  luat-mentioned  offence,  the  sachems  asserted 
there  had  been  none  auch ;  for  U  was  not  the  manner  qf  the  Indiana  to  c/e- 
ttrov  com. 

This  moat  excellent  and  indirect  reproof  must  have  hac^  no  small  effect  on 
thoae  who  heard  it,  aa  no  doubt  aomo  of  tho  actors  aa  well  as  the  advisers  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Indiana'  com,  previous  to  and  during  the  Pequot  war, 
were  now  prew'ttt :  lllork  laland,  nn<l  tho  fertile  fields  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Connecticut,  niuat  have  magnified  iH'fore  their  imaginations. 

Conaidering,  theriifore,  that  thi.^  charge  was  merely  imaginary,  und  that 
Uncaa  hud  taken  and  killed  Homo  of  their  |>eople,  tho  English  consented  that 
Uncaa  "  might "  reatore  auch  captives  and  canoes  as  ho  had  tuken  from  them. 
Finully,  they  agreed  to  |ray  tho  wanqium,  *<ci-auing  onely  some  euso  in  the 
manner  and  tymea  of  j*uyment,"  und  on  the  evening  of  ^Ihe  xxvijlh  of  the  6 
month,  (AugUMt,)  l(!4r>,''  articles  to  the  following  cfrcct  were  signed  by  the 
principal  Indiuna  prenent : — 

1.  That  tho  NurruguuBi'ta  and  Nianticks  had  mude  war  upon  tho  Mohegans 
contrary  to  formiir  trentita;  that  the  English  hud  sent  messengers  to  them 
without  succeaa,  which  hiid  made  them  prepare  for  war. 

2.  That  chiefs  duly  authorized  were  now  at  Boston,  and  having  acknowl- 
edged their  breach  of  treaties,  having  "  thereby  not  only  endamaged  Vncaa, 
but  hud  brought  much  charge  anfl  trouble  vpon  all  the  English  colonies, 
which  they  confeHt  wrrv  just  thev  should  satisfy." 

3.  That  the  HUclitrnH  agree  for  their  nations  to  pay  to  the  English  2000 
fatliom  "of  good  white  wunipum,  or  a  third  part  of  good  black  wampem- 
peugo,  in  four  payments,  namely,"  ,500  fathom  in  20  days,  500  in  four  months, 
500  at  or  iNtfore  next  planting  time,  and  500  in  two  years,  which  the  English 
agree  to  ttcc«>|it  oa  full  "  Hatisfnccon." 

4.  That  each  party  of  the  Iiidiaml  was  to  restore  to  the  other  all  things 
taken,  and  where  cunoea  were  destroyed,  others  "  in  the  roome  of  them,  full 
as  good,"  were  to  bt;  given  in  return.  The  English  obliguted  themselves  for 
Uncaa. 

ft.  That  as  many  matters  cannot  be  treated  of  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
Uncaa,  they  are  to  In;  «!eferred  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
nt  HnrtforrI,  in  Sept.  ](l4fS,  where  both  parties  should  be  heard. 

6.  The  NarraganH4>t  and  Niantic  sachems  bind  themselves  to  kceji  peacu 
with  the  English  and  their  Huccossors,  "  and  witli  Vncax  the  Mohegan  sachem 
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and  hii  men,  with  V$»amequin,*  Pomham,  Sokaknooeo,  Cutchamakin,  Slioarum,\ 
Patsaeorunoay,  and  all  otiicra.    And  that,  in  caM  difflciiltioH  occur,  they  are 


to  npiilv  to  the  Kngliflh. 
7.  Thepr  promimi  to  de 
time  l)fl  found  anions  thnni ;  to'pay  a  yt'orlv  tritHitn,  "  n  month  hcfon;  Indian 


7.  Thev  promiRfl  to  deliver  up  to  the  EnsliRh  nil  flif^itivr-H  who  Hhall  nt  any 


harvrHt,every  yrnr  aftJ'r  tliiH,  nt  HoBton,"  "Tor  all  such  PrrnttHiwIivcnnion^iit 
them,"  ncconling  lo  thw  trmty  of  l(sl8;t  "nnmrly,  on«i  fntliom  of  wliito 
wntiipum  for  cuch  Prquot  nitui,  nnd  hnlf  n  fntliom  for  vm-U  Pi'iirott  youth, 
and  onn  hand  lon^'th  of  wninpum  for  farh  Pcacott  ninn-child ;  and  if  ffttk- 
tmah  Cake^  roftiHu  to  pay  this  triliiitn  for  any  PoacoitH  with  him,  tlio  Narro- 
hi^gaiiset  HaganioinH  proiiiicn  to  nnHiHt  thn  Knglixh  agaiimt  him ;"  and  lo  yield 
up  to  the  GnffliHh  the  whole  Pc<|iiot  country. 

8.  The  Hnchrmfl  prorniHo  to  deliver  four  of  their  children  into  the  handnof 
the  EiigliBh,_  "viz'.  Piasncvn  \m  eldest  wonn,  the  hkiiii  *)f  Tantaqnanntmtl, 
brother  to  Pisiacua,  Jiwanhnnoc  his  hoiiii,  and  Ewmif^tso'a  sonn,  n  Nynntick,  to 
be  kept  an  pledgen  or  hontnges,"  until  the  wnm|ium  MJiould  ho  all  paid,  and  they 
had  met  ifncaa  at  Itartlord,  and  Jitncmo  and  fVyprtock  H  had  nigiied  theHo  arti- 
cles. As  thtj  children  were  to  bo  sent  for,  fyitowcuh,  Pomamxe,  Jawaasoe,  and 
fVaughtvamino  oiforod  their  persons  as  security  for  their  delivery,  who  wore 
accepted. 

9.  Both  the  securities  nnd  hostogcs  wore  to  bo  sufiportod  at  the  charge  of 
the  English. 

10.  That  If  any  hostilitioB  were  committed  while  thin  treaty  was  making, 
nnd  before  its  provisions  were  known,  such  acts  not  to  be  considered  a  viola- 
tion thereof. 

1 1.  They  agree  not  to  sell  any  of  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the 
commissioners. 

13.  If  any  Pequota  should  be  found  among  them  who  hud  murdered  Eng- 
lish, they  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  English.  Here  follow  the  names,  wiui 
a  mark  to  each. 

'•'""'        Pessecus,  ' 

'  AuM8AAQUEN,ir  «/e/>«/y 

for  the  ManttaUf 
'  Abdas, 

POMMUSH, 

'  cctchamakiks, 

*  '  Weekesanno, 

.;.  _  WiTTOWASH. 

We  do  not  see  MexanCt  or  Mixanno'a  name  among  the  signers,  although 
he  is  mentioned  as  being  present,  unless  another  name  was  then  applied  to 
him.  There  were  (bur  interpreters  employed  upon  the  oceusion,  namely. 
Sergeant  CuUicut  and  his  Indian  man,  Cutchamakin  and  Josias.** 

From  this  time  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  the  country 
seems  not  to  have  been  much  disturbed.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Uncat, 
witliout  any  regard  to  the  promise  and  obligations  the  English  had  laid  them- 
silves  under  for  him,  undertook  to  chastise  a  Narragaiisct  suchein  for  some 
alleged  offence.  On  opening  their  congress,  at  New  Haven,  letters  from  Mr. 
Morton  and  Mr.  Peters,  at  Peniiot,  were  read  by  the  commissioners,  giving 
accounts  of  Uncas^a  perfidy.  The  complainants  were  sent  to,  and  informed 
that  Uncat  was  shortly  to  be  there,  and  that  they  should  bring  their  proof  in 
order  to  a  trial. 

Meanwhile  Uneaa  came,  who,  alter  waiting  a  few  days,  and  his  accusers 
not  appearing,  was  examined  and  dismissed.  It  appears  that  the  English  at 
Nameoke,  since  Saybrook,  were  the  suffering  party,  as  their  neighborhood 
was  the  scene  of  Uncaps  depredations.  Of  some  ol  the  charges  he  acknowl- 
edged himself  guilty,  especially  of  fighting  J^ecktoash  [Wequash]  Cooke  so 
near  to  the  plantation  at  Pequot ;  although  he  alleged  that  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish there  had  encouraged  nequaah  to  hunt  upon  his  lands.     He  was  informed 

*  Chtsamequin,  f  Perhaps  Shoshanim,  or  Sholan. 

t  See  page  61,  ante  ^   iVequash  Cook.  nWfpiteamock. 

V  Amaiequin.  **  Son  of  Chikataubut,  probably. 
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that  his  brother  had  also  been  guilty  of  some  offence,  but  neither  the  accuser 
nor  the  accused  were  present,  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  acted  upon.  So, 
after  a  kind  of  rqarimand,  Uncas  was  dismissed,  as  we  have  just  mentioned. 
But  before  he  had  left  the  town,  Mr.  fVm.  Morton  arrived  at  court,  with  three 
Indians,  to  maintain  the  action  a^inst  him ;  he  was,  therefore,  called  in,  and  a 
hearing  was  had,  "  but  the  commissioners  ibunde  noe  cause  to  alter  the  former 
writinge  giuen  him."  This  was  as  regarded  the  affair  with  fFequash.  Mr. 
Morton  then  produced  a  Pequot  powwow,  named  Wamptuhet,  who,  he  said, 
had  charged  Vncas  with  having  hired  him  to  do  violence  to  another  Indian,  or 
to  procure  it  to  be  done,  which  accordingly  was  effected,  the  Indian  being 
wounded  with  a  hotchct.  This  crime  was  at  first  laid  to  the  charge  of  Wt- 
quash,  as  Uncas  had  intended.  "But  after  [wards,]  the  Pequat's  powwow, 
troubled  in  conscience,  could  have  no  rest  till  he  had  discoured  Vnais  to  hv. 
the  author."  He  first  related  his  guilt  to  Robin,*  an  Indian  servant  of  Rlr. 
Winthrop;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  court,  Wampvahet,  the  only  wit- 
ness, OH  being  questioned  through  Mr.  Stanton,  the  interpreter,  told  a  story 
diametrically  the  reverse  of  what  lie  had  before  stated.  "  He  cleared  Vnciis, 
and  cast  the  plot  and  guilt  vpon  JVeckwash  Cooke  and  Robin;"  "and  though 
the  other  two  Pequats,  whereof  the  one  was  Robin's  brother,  seemed  much 
offended,"  and  said  Uncas  had  hired  him  to  alter  his  charge,  "yet  he  pei-sisted, 
and  said  A'eckwash  Cooke  and  Robin  had  giuen  him  a  pnyro  of  breeches,  ancl 
promised  him  25  fadome  of  wampum,  to  cast  the  plot  upon  Vncus,  and  that  the 
English  plantacon  and  Pequats  knew  it.  The  commissioners  abhorring  this 
diuilish  falshoode,  and  advisinge  Vncus,  if  he  expecte-l  any  favoure  and  respect 
from  the  English,  to  haue  no  hand  in  any  such  designes  or  vniust  wayes." 

Hence  it  appeal's  that  the  court  did  not  doubt  much  of  the  villany  of  Uncas, 
but,  for  reasons  not  required  here  to  be  nomed,  he  was  treated  as  a  fond 
parent  often  treats  a  disobedient  child  ;  reminded  of  the  end  to  which  su(;h 
crimes  lead ;  and  seem  to  tlireaten  chastisement  in  their  words,  while  their 
deportment  holds  out  quite  different  language. 

At  the  congress  of  the  United  Colonies,  at  Boston,  in  July,  1647,  Mr.  Johi 
Winthrop  of  Connecticut  presented  a  petition,  "in  the  name  of  many  Pequatts," 
in  the  preamble  of  which  Casmamon  and  Obechiquod  are  named,  requesting 
that  they  might  have  liberty  to  dwell  somewhere  under  the  protection  of  the 
English,  which  they  might  appoint.  They  acknowledged  that  their  sachems 
and  people  had  done  very  ill  against  the  English  formerly,  for  which  they  had 
justly  suffered  and  been  rightfully  conquered  by  the  English ;  but  that  they  had 
had  no  hand,  by  consent  or  othenvise,  in  shedding  the  blood  of  the  English, 
and  that  it  was  by  the  advice  of  JVecqtiash  f  that  they  fled  from  their  country, 
being  promised  by  him  that  the  English  would  not  hurt  them,  if  they  did  not 
join  against  them.  The  names  of  62  craving  (lardon  and  protection  were  at 
the  same  time  communicated. 

In  answer  the  commissioners  say,  that  while  JVequash  lived  he  had  made  no 
mention  of  "  such  innocent  Pequats,  or  from  any  other  person  since ;"  and  on 
"  enquiry  from  Thomas  Stanton,  from  JF'otoji,  one  of  Uncus  his  men,  and  at  last 
by  confession  of  the  Peqjiats  present,  found  that  some  of  the  petitioners  were 
in  Mistlck  fort  in  fight  against  the  English,  and  fled  away  in  the  smoke,*'  and 
that  others  were  at  other  times  in  arms  against  the  English  and  Mohegaiis, 
and,  therefore,  the  ground  of  their  petition  was  false  and  deceitful. 

It  appears  that  they  had  taken  refuge  under  Un.us,  who  had  promised  them 
good  usage,  which  was  probably  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  him  a 
tribute.    They  resided  at  this  time  at  Namyok. 

At  the  same  court,  Obechiquod  comjdained  that  Uncas  had  forcibly  taken 
away  his  wife,  and  criminally  obliged  her  to  live  with  him.  "  Foxon  being 
present,  as  Uncases  deputy,  was  questioned  about  this  base  and  nnsufferable 
outrage  ;  he  denied  that  Uncas  either  took  or  kept  away  ObechiquocTs  wife  by 
force,  and  affirmed  that  [on]  ObechiquocTs  withdrawing,  with  other  Pequots, 

*  His  Indian  name  was  Casmamon,  perl>a|>s  the  same  as  Castassiimamon,  or  Coiattnemon, 

t  Wequash,  the  trai'or.  He  became  a  noted  praying  Indian,  after  (lie  Pequot  war.  and 
was  supjrased  to  have  died  by  poixn.  Frequent  mention  will  be  found  of  him  elsewhere  in 
our  work. 


quarter : 
ATotoeq 
but  rob 
35  fathc 
bear  skii 
for  that 
it  [Septe 
commist 
time  rob 
It  was 
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from  Uncoif  his  wife  refused  to  go  with  him ;  and  that,  among  the  Indians^  it  is 
usual  when  a  wifb  so  deserts  her  husband,  another  may  take  her.  Obeclaquod 
affirmed  that  Uncaa  had  detdt  criminally  before,  end  still  kept  her  against 
her  will." 

Though  not  satisfied  in  point  of  proof,  the  commissioners  said,  "  Yet  ab- 
horing  tnat  lustful  adulterous  carriage  of  Uncaa,  as  it  is  acknowledged  and 
mittigated  by  Foxon"  and  ordered  that  he  shoiilil  restore  the  wife,  and  that 
Obechiquod  have  liberty  to  settle  under  the  ])rotection  of  the  English,  where 
they  should  direct.* 

Complaints  at  this  time  were  as  thick  upon  the  head  of  Uncas  as  can  well 
be  conceived  of,  and  still  we  do  not  imagine  that  half  the  crimes  he  was  guilty 
of,  ore  on  record.  Another  Indian  named  Sanam,  at  the  same  time,  complain- 
ed that  he  had  dealt  in  like  tnanncr  with  the  wife  of  another  chief,  since  dead ; 
that  he  had  taken  away  his  com  and  beans,  and  attempted  his  life  also.  The 
court  say  they  found  no  proof,  "  firat  or  last,  of  these  charges,"  still,  as  to  the 
com  and  beans,  "  Foxon  conceives  Uncas  seized  it  because  Sannop,  with  a 
Pequot,  in  a  disorderly  manner  withdrew  himself  from  Uncas."  Hence  it 
seems  not  much  evidence  was  required,  as  Uncash  deputy  uniformly  pleaded 
guilty ;  and  the  court  could  do  no  less  than  order  that,  on  investigation,  he 
should  make  restitution.  As  to  Sannop,  who  was  "  no  Pequot,"  but  a  "  Con- 
necticut Indian,"  he  had  liberty  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
also. 

To  the  charges  of  the  Pequots  against  Uncas,  of  "his  vnjusiice  and  tyranny, 
drawinge  wampam  from  them  v|)on  new  pretences,"  "they  say  they  haue 
giuen  him  wampam  40  times  since  they  came  vnder  him,  and  that  they  haue 
sent  wampam  by  him  to  the  English  25  times,"  and  had  no  account  that  he 
ever  delivered  it ;  it  was  answered  by  Foxon,  that  Uncaa  had  received  wam- 

Eum  divers  times  as  tribute,  but  denied  that,  in  particular,  any  had  been  given 
im  for  the  English,  and  that  "he  thinks  the  nomber  of  35  times  to  be 
altoffether  false." 

There  were  a  long  train  of  charges  against  Uncas  for  his  oppression  of  the 
Pequots,  which  when  the  commissioners  had  heard  through,  thev  "  ordered 
that  Vncua  be  duly  reproved,  and  seriously  enformed  that  the  English  cannot 
owne  or  protect  him  in  any  vnlawful,  much  lesse  trecherous  and  outrageous 
courses."  And  notwithstanding  the  commissioners  seem  not  to  doubt  of  the 
rascality  of  their  ally,  yet  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  to  relieve  the 
distressed  Pequots,  because  that  "  after  the  [Pequot]  warre  they  spared  the 
Hues  of  such  as  had  noe  hand  in  the  blonde  of  the  English."  To  say  the  least 
of  which,  it  is  a  most  extniordinary  consideration,  that  because  some  innocent 
people  had  not  been  destroyed  in  war,  they  might  be  harassed  according  as 
the  caprice  of  abandoned  minds  might  dictate. 

Mr.  John  Winlhrop  next  prefei-s  a  complaint  against  Uncas  from  another 
quarter :  the  NipmuKs  had  been  attacked,  in  1646,  by  130  Mohegans,  under 
Abiremta,  a  brother  of  Uncas.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  Itilled  any  of  them, 
but  robbed  them  of  effects  to  a  great  oiriount ;  among  which  are  enumerated 
35  fathom  of  wampum,  10  copper  kettles,  10  "  great  hempen  baskets,"  many 
bear  skins,  deer  skins,  &c.  Of  tliis  charge  Foxon  said  Uncas  was  not  guilty, 
for  that  he  knew  nothing  of  JVoicequa^s  proceedings  in  it ;  that  at  the  tune  of 
it  [September]  Uncas,  with  his  chief  coimseilors,  was  at  New  Haven  with  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonics ;  and  that  JVoweqna  had  at  the  same 
time  robbed  some  of  Uncns's  own  people. 

It  was  also  urged  by  Winthrop,  that  not  long  before  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners in  September,  1647,  this  same  Nowequa  had  been  with  40  or  50  men 
to  Fisher's  Island,  where  he  had  broken  up  a  canoe  belonging  to  him,  and  greatly 
alarmed  his  man  and  an  Indian  who  were  there  at  that  time.  That  Nbwcqua 
next  "  hovered  against  the  English  plantation,  in  a  suspicious  manner,  with  40 
or  50  of  his  men,  many  of  them  arinie'd  with  gunns,  to  the  affrightment  not 
onely  of  the  Indians  on  the  shore  fsoe  that  some  of  them  began  to  bring  their 
goods  to  the  English  houses)  but  divers  of  the  English  thomselues." 

*  This  chief  is  the  same,  we  believe,  called  in  a  later  part  of  the  records  (Hazard,  ii.  413) 
Abbachickwood.    He  was  fined,  with  seven  others,  ten  iathom  of  wampum  for  going  to  fight 
the  Pocomptuck  Indians  with  Uncai,  in  the  summer  of  1669. 
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These  charges  beinff  admitted  by  Foxon,  the  commissioners  "ordered  that 
Vncus  from  them  be  fully  informed,  that  he  must  either  regulate  and  continue 
hia  brother  in  a  righteous  and  peaceable  frame  for  the  future  vnderstandingc, 
and  providing  that  vpon  due  proof  due  restitution  to  be  made  to  such  as  haiio 
been  wronged  by  him,  or  else  wholy  disert  and  Icaue  him,  that  the  Narragcn- 
sett  and  others  may  requere  and  recouer  satisfaction  as  they  can." 

We  pass  now  to  thu  year  1651,  omitting  to  notice  some  few  events  more  or 
less  connected  with  our  subject,  which,  in  another  chapter,  may  properly  pass 
under  review. 

Jjast  year,  lliomas  Stanton  had  been  ordered  "to  get  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber and  names  of  the  several  Pequots  living  among  the  Narragansets,  Nianticks, 
or  Mohegan  Indians,  &c. ;  who,  by  an  agreement  made  after  the  Pequot  war,  are 
justly  tributaries  to  the  English  colonies,  and  to  receive  the  tribute  due  for  this 
last  year."  Stanton  now  appeared  as  interpreter,  and  with  him  came  also 
Uncaa  and  several  of  his  men,  Wequeuh  Cook  and  some  of  "JS/innacraJl^s"  men, 
"Robert,  a  Pequot,  sometimes  a  servant  to  Mr.  fVinthrop,  and  some  with  him, 
and  some  Pequots  living  on  Long  Island."  They  at  this  time  delivered  313 
fathom  of  wampum.    Of  this  Uncaa  brought  79,  JsrinigreVs  men  91,  &c. 

"This  wampum  being  laid  down,  Uncas  and  others  of  the  Pequots 
demanded  why  this  tribute  was  required,  how  long  it  was  to  continue,  ntid 
whether  the  children  to  be  bom  hereafter  were  to  pay  it."  They  were 
answered  that  the  tribute  had  been  due  yearly  from  the  Pequots  since  1038, 
on  account  of  their  murders,  wars,  &c.  upon  the  English.  "  Wherefore  the 
commi^ioners  might  have  required  both  account  and  payment,  as  of  a  just 
debt,  for  time  past,  but  ai-e  contented,  if  it  he  thankfully  accepted,  to  remit 
what  is  past,  accounting  only  from  1650,  when  Thomas  Stanton^a  employment 
and  salary  began."  Also  that  the  tribute  should  end  in  ten  years  more,  and 
that  children  hereafter  bom  should  be  exempt.  Hitherto  all  male  children 
were  taxed. 

The  next  matter  with  which  we  shall  proceed,  has,  in  the  life  of  Ouaame- 
guin,  been  merely  glanced  at,  and  reserved  for  this  place,  to  which  it  more 
Droperly  belongs. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  year  1661,  and  it  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
that  a  war  broke  out  between  Uncaa  and  the  old  sachem  before  named.  It 
seems  very  clear  that  the  Wampanoags  had  been  friendly  to  the  Narragansets, 
for  a  long  time  previous;  being  separated  from  them,  were  not  often 
involved  in  their  troubles.  They  saw  how  Uncaa  was  favored  by  the  English, 
and  were,  therefore,  careful  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mohegans,  from 
whom  they  were  still  farther  removed.  Of  the  rise,  progress  and  termination 
of  their  war  upon  the  Quabaogs,  a  tribe  of  Nipmiiks  belonging  to  Wasamaginy 
the  reoder  may  gather  the  most  important  facts  from  some  documents,*  which 
we  shall  in  the  next  place  lay  l)efore  him. 

"Merccrics  d^  Qdabaconk,  or  a  declaration  of  t!ie  dealings  of  Uncaa 
and  the  Mohegin  Indians,  to  certain  Indians  the  inhabitants  of  Quabaconk, 
21, 3d  mo.  1661. 

"  About  ten  weeks  since  Uncaa*  son,  accompanied  with  70  Indians,  set  upon 
the  Indians  at  Quabaconk,  and  slew  three  persons,  and  carried  away  six  pris- 
oners; among  which  were  one  squaw  and  her  two  children,  whom  when  he 
had  brought  to  the  fort,  Uncaa  dismissed  the  squaw,  nn  conditions  timt  she 
would  go  home  and  bring  him  £25  in  peag,  two  guns  and  two  blankets,  fcr 
the  release  of  herself  and  tier  children,  which  as  yet  she  hath  not  done,  being 
retained  by  the  sagamore  of  Wcshakeim,  in  iiopes  that  their  league  with  the 
English  will  free  them. 

"  At  the  same  time  he  carried  away  also,  in  stuflf"  and  mor.oy,  to  the  value 
of  £37,  and  at  such  time  as  Uncaa  received  notice  of  the  dis|)leasure  of  the 
English  in  the  Massachusetts  by  the  worshipful  Mr.  Wmlhrop,  he  insolently 
laughed  them  to  scorn,  and  professed  that  he  would  still  go  on  trn  he  had 
begun,  and  assay  who  doi-es  to  controll  him.  Moreover,  four  days  since 
tliere  «»nie  home  a  prisoner  that  escaped ;  two  yet  remaining,  whom  Uncaa 

*  hi  muniueript,  and  never  before  publislied. 
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tlireatRiifl,  the  orio  of  tliorti  to  kill,  and  the  other  to  bcII  away  as  a  slave,  and 
fitUI  threatens  to  continue  hiii  war  ngainst  them,  notwithstanding  any  prohibi- 
tion whatHoevcr;  whom)  very  threats  are  so  terrible,  that  our  Indiana  dare  not 
wander  fur  from  the  townii  about  the  Indiana  for  fear  of  surprise. 
,  ^ 

From  the  relation  of 

Pambassca, 
and  testunony  of 

Wasamagin, 

QuAqOEQUUNSET, 

and  othc  rs." 

From  this  narrntivfl  it  Im  very  plain  that  Uncas  cared  vcty  little  for  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Fngllwh :  it  1«  (ilain,  niso,  that  he  knew  as  well  as  they  what 
kept  them  from  d(!(ditig  nn  wjvrrely  with  hitn  as  with  the  Narragansets,  his 
neighbors.  They  Munt  mrn'Mitih  to  him,  to  keep  him  in  a  temper  to  aid  in 
fighting  their  battles  when  cnWnA  upon.  Hence,  when  he  had  commiu  1  the 
grossest  InHiilts  ou  otlmr  Indians,  the  wheels  of  justice  often  moved  so  slow, 
tliut  tliey  nrrived  not  Ht  thdlr  object  until  it  hod  become  quite  another  matter. 
It  must,  however,  bo  mimUinul,  that  the  English  were  very  peculiarly  sit- 
uated— upon  the  very  innrffln  of  nn  unknown  wilderness,  inclosed  but  on  one 
side  by  Itidiuns,  whowt  (liief  business  wns  war.  They  had  destroyed  the 
Pcquots,  but  tluH  only  lulded  to  their  fears,  for  they  knew  that  revenge  lurked 
still  in  the  breasta  of  timtiy,  who  only  were  waiting  for  on  opportunity  to 
gratify  it ;  thercjbrn,  mo  lon^  nn  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  could  possi- 
bly be  kept  on  thoir  Hi(l«,  tlio  Ftiglish  considered  themselves  in  safety.  They 
had  made  many  m'mU'\m  in  their  proceedings  with  the  Indians,  owing  some- 
times to  one  e(iua(!  utiil  KOttiotimes  to  another,  for  which  now  there  was  no 
remedy;  and  it  ia  doiihtAil  whether,  even  at  this  day,  if  any  set  of  men  were 
to  go  into  an  unknown  region  and  seltle  among  wild  men,  that  they  would 
got  along  with  them  m  niiicb  better  than  our  fathers  did  with  the  Indians 
here,  as  some  may  liuvo  imagined.  These  ar»-  considerations  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  lit  (^atitmiting  the  "  wrongs  of  the  Indians."  They  seem 
the  more  neceawiry  in  thin  plai".«) ;  for,  in  the  biography  of  Uncas,  there  is  as 
nmch,  perhaps,  u>  *mimm  regarding  the  acts  of  the  ffnglish,  as  in  any  other 
aiticle  of  Inuian  liiatory. 

The  narrative  juNt  n.'cifed,  being  sent  in  to  the  court  of  Massachusetts,  was 
referred  to  a  sel"Ct  comniitt<'e,  who,  on  the  1  June,  reported. 

That  letters  should  Ik)  aent  to  Uncag,  signifying  how  sensible  the  court  wns 
of  the  injiirif'a  he  hiwl  dotio  them,  by  his  outrage  upon  the  Indians  of  Quaba- 
ronk,  wlio  livfld  mwbtr  their  f<ognmore,  Wasaatnagin,  os  set  forth  in  the 
narrative.  That,  tliiireforo,  tfiey  now  desired  him  to  give  up  the  captives  and 
make  restitution  for  nil  the  gooda  taken  from  them,  and  to  forbear  for  time  to 
cotne  all  such  unlnwfiil  octa.  That,  if  Haaaamagin  or  his  subjects  had  or 
should  do  him  or  hia  subjec'ta  any  wrong,  the  English  would,  upon  due 
proof,  cause  rocom|H!na(t  to  l«)  niajic.  Also  that  Uncaa  be  given  to  under- 
stand and  nasuri'd,  that  if  he  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request,  they  were 
thou  resolved  to  right  tint  injuries  upon  him  and  his,  and  for  all  costs  they 
miglit  be  put  to  in  tlie  m<mci'.  "  That  for  the  encouragement  and  safety  of 
tiie  siiyd  fVcummnffin  and  hia  aubjects,  there  be  by  order  of  Major  fVillard 
throe  or  four  Hruwii  men,  well  nccomodate  in  all  respects,  with  a  proporcon 
of  powder,  bullettH  (ind  ftmteli  mint  from  Lancaster  to  Quabaconk  vnto  the 
sayd  IfoHHamaifin,  tliero  to  atiiy  a  night  or  two,  and  to  shoote  of  their^  mu»- 
quets  BO  ofb'u,  Hn<l  in  audi  wiac;,  ta  the  major  shall  direct,  to  terrific  the 
enemies  of  H'aBamutitin,  lind  ao  to  return  home  again."  To  inform  fVaasama- 
gin  and  his  aubjoeta,  that  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  would  esteem  it  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  regard,  if  they  would  permit  them  to  have  the 
captives  to  bo  nfcovered  from  f/nro*,  to  bring  them  up  in  a  proper  manner, 
that  they  might  bo  acrvleeable  to  their  friends,  &c.  Also,  "aduice  and  re- 
quire Wtuiamaain  and  hia  men  to  Iw  verie  carefull  of  iniuring  or  any  ways 
prouoking  of  VmoM,  or  any  of  his  men,  as  he  will  answer  our  displeasure 
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theruui,  atid  iiicurr  duo  nunishment  for  the  same.**  That  if  Uncaa  committed 
any  other  hoMlilc  act»,  he  must  complain  to  them,  &c.*  Thus  Waaaamegin 
WW  08  triuch  thrmtoned  as  Vfwxu. 

Muttuni  Httutti  to  have  remained  thus  until  ihe  meeting  of  the  commission- 
era  in  St^pteinhfir  following ;  when,  in  due  course,  the  business  was  called  up, 
and  acted  upon  as  follows : — 

<*  Vpon  coiniflnint  made  to  the  coinissionars  of  the  Massachusetts  against 
VtHuu,  thin  following  message  was  sent  to  him : — 

"  Viuaa.  wen  Imue  rccoiued  information  and  complaint  from  the  generall 
court  of  tiie  MaMmchusctts  of  yoticr  hostile  invading  of  Wosamequin  and  the 
Indian*  of  Qualmkntt,  whoo  arc  and  longe  haue  bine  subjects  to  the  Englii>h, 
killing  Bonio  and  carrying  away  others ;  spoyling  theirs  ijoods  to  the  vallue  of 
331b.  ON  they  alir|||o.''  That  he  had  done  this  contrary  to  his  covenants,  and 
had  taken  no  notice  of  the  dcniands  of  the  Massachusetts,  though  some  time 
•ince  they  ha<l  ordered  him  to  deliver  up  the  captives,  make  remuneration. 
Sic.  And  to  all  he  had  returned  no  answer ;  "  which,"  continues  the  letter, 
•♦  seemcH  to  Ikx;  nn  insolent  and  proud  carriage  of  youers.  We  cannot  but 
wonder  att  it,  nnd  must  bcare  witness  against  it."  He  was,  as  before,  required 
to  return  the  cnptivnii<,  Sic,  nnd  give  reasons  for  his  operations;  and  if  he 
DOfflected  tu  do  wt,  the  Miissacliusetts  were  ut  lilierty  to  right  themselves. 

In  the  mean  tiino,  as  we  api)relKMid,  a  letter  from  Uncm  was  received,  writ- 
ten by  Captain  Mason,  w  liieli  was  us  follows : — 

•♦  WbereaB  thcrn  wns  a  warrant  sent  from  the  court  of  Boston,  dated  in  my 
laat  to  Vnent,  s/ichoin  of  Mohcgen,  wherin  it  was  declared  vpon  the  com- 
plaint of  fVaittmequen,  f  a  sachem  subject  to  the  Massachusetts,  that  the  said 
Vneat  had  oflereil  great  violence  to  theire  subjects  at  Quabauk,  killing  some  and 
taking  otiierit  cnptuie ;  which  warrant  came  not  to  Uncaa,  not  aboue  20  dales 
before  them  presents,  who,  being  summoned  by  Major  John  Mason,  in  full 
•cope  of  the  said  warrant,  wherein  he  was  deeply  charged  if  he  did  not  return 
the  captiuea,  and  £33  damage,  then  the  Massachusetts  would  recouer  it  by 
fbrce  of  armefi,  which  to  him  was  uery  grieuous :  professing  he  was  altogether 
ignorant  that  they  were  subjects  b''onging  to  the  Massachusetts;  and  further 
Mid  that  they  were  none  of  fVesamequen'a  men,  but  belonging  to  Onopequin,  his 
deadly  .-•neniie,  whoe  was  there  borne ;  one  of  the  men  then  taken  was  his 
own  couxin,  who  had  formerly  fought  against  him  in  his  own  person ;  and  yett 
aett  him  att  liliertie ;  and  further  saith  that  all  the  captiues  were  sent  home. 


Alaoe  that  W<#rtmc{?um[V]  son  J  and  diuers  of  his  men' had  fought  against  him 

diuers  tIrrieH.    This  he  desire  -      •  ■     ■ 

i!omiwi«>m*rH. 


desired  might  bee  returned  as  his  answare  to  the 


*^  JIUexandf.r  nlliii  Wamsutla,  sachem  of  Sowamsett,  being  now  att  Plymouth, 
hee  challenged  Qiiabaukc  Indians  to  belong  to  him  ;  and  further  said  that  hee 
did  warr  agaiuKt  F^ncfM  tlii.s  summer  on  that  account  § 

Signed  by 

■■    "'    T-.  ■  •  , '  Jonw  Masow." 


*  Here  end  uur  M88.  relating  to  this  affair. 

t  By  tliiit  il  would  ii(!tm  liial  Afussasoit  had,  for  some  time,  resided  among  the  Nipmucks. 
Ho  hnd,  \troUnU\y,  givon  up  Pokanokrt  to  liis  sons. 

{  There  fiiii  m-.trri'  l>c  n  <Ioiil)t  that  this  refers  to  Alexander,  and  that  the  next  paragraph 
couflrirM  it)  ht'iire  MnmiaioU  wns  nlive  in  May,  1661,  as  we  have  before  stated.  And  tne 
above  Icltor  of  Matoti  was  probably  written  in  September,  or  while  the  commissioners  were 
ill  neiiiioii. 

i  II  M.'cni<i  nlwnys  to  have  bren  uncertain  to  whom  the  Nipmurks  belonged.  Roger 
WiUiain*  »»s»,  in  Win,  "  That  all  the  Necpmucks  were  unquestionably  subject  to  the  Nan- 
i.l^oniet  nacncmx,  and,  in  a  special  manner,  to  Mejksali,  the  son  of  Caunounieus,  and  late 
bu.  IihihI  Ut  lliin  old  Squaw- Hachem,  now  only  surviving.  I  have  abundant  and  daily  proof  of 
it,"  w'C.    MH,  Itller.    See  life  Xatiatoil,  b,  il.  eh.  ii. 

At  «!.■•  lime,  Kulihamalcin  claimed  some  of  the  Nipmuclu,  or  consented  to  be  made  a  tool 
of  by  tomo  •*(  them,  for  some  private  end.  But  Mr.  Pvnchon  said  they  would  not  own  him  as 
a  sachrm  any  \<(i%Kt  "  than  the  sun  shined  upon  him."  Had  lliey  belonged  to  him,  MassR- 
rbuielln  miml  havi  mvncd  them,  which  would  have  involved  them  in  muen  difficulty  in  1648, 
by  rea«on  of  ncverai  murders  among  them. 
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The  particulars  of  the  issue  of  these  troubles  were  not  recorded,  and  the 

f)re8umption  is,  that  Uncos  complied  with  the  reasonable  requests  of  the  Eng- 
ish,  and  tlie  old,  peaceable  Ousamequin,  being  unwilling  to  get  into  difficulty, 
put  up  with  the  result  without  avenging  his  wrongs.  His  son,  tyamautta,  ea 
will  be  seen,  about  this  time  found  himself  involved  in  difficulties  nearer 
home,  which  probably  prevented  him  from  continuing  the  war  against  Uneaa, 
had  lie  been  otherwise  disposed.. 


V 
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Of  the  Peqvot  nation — Geography  of  their  country — Sassacos,  their  first  chief,  known 
to  the  English — Tassatmanolt — H^ar — The  cause  of  it — We(IUA8H — Canonieus  and 
Miiintunnomoh  accused  of  harboring  fugitive  Pequots — Sassatnon — Momonotto^ 
Otash — Cassassinnahon. 

"  But  lince  Pve  mentioned  Saasaetu'  great  name,  i   i 

That  day  lo  much  a  terror  where  it  came  ; 
Let  me,  in  prosecution  of  my  atory, 
Say  lomothm;  of  bis  pride  and  Itingdom'i  glory." — Wolcott. 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Hubbard,*  that  the  Pequots, f  "being  a  more  fierce,  cruel, 
and  warlike  people  than  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  came  down  out  of  the  more 
inland  parts  of  tlie  continent,  «nd  by  force  seized  upon  one  of  the  goodliest 
places  near  the  sea,  and  became  a  terror  to  all  their  neighbors."  The  time  of 
their  emigration  is  unknown. '  They  made  all  the  other  tribes  *'  stand  in  awe, 
though  fewer  in  number  than  the  Narragansets,  that  bordered  next  upon 
thera."t 

Their  country,  according  to  Mr.  Gookin,§  "the  English  of  Connecticut 
jurisdiction,  doth  now,  [1674,]  for  the  most  part,  possess."  Their  dominion, 
or  that  of  their  chief  sachem,  was,  according  to  the  same  author,  "over  divers 
petty  sagamores ;  as  over  part  of  Long  Island,  over  the  Mohegans,  and  over 
the  sagamores  of  Quinnpeake,  [now  New  Haven,!  yea,  over  all  the  people  that 
dwelt  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  over  some  of  the  most  southerly  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Nipniuck  country,  about  Quinaboag."  The  principal  seat  of  the 
sagamores  was  near  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River,  now  called  the  Thames, 
where  New  London  stands.  "These  Pequots,  as  old  Indians  relate,  could,  in 
former  times,  raise  4000  men  fit  for  war."  ||  The  first  great  chief  of  this 
nation,  known  to  the  English,  was 

Sassacds,  whose  name  was  a  terror  to  all  the  neijjhboring  tribes  of  Indians. 
From  the  fruitful  letters  of  the  Reverend  Roger  H^tams,  we  learn  that  he  had 
a  brother  by  the  name  of  Puppompogcs,  whose  residence  was  at  Monahiganick, 
probably  Moliegan.  Although  Sassacus^s  principal  residence  was  upon  the 
Tiiames,  yet,  in  his  highest  prosperity,  he  had  under  him  no  less  than  26 
sachems,  and  his  dominions  were  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  Hudson's  River, 
in  tlie  direction  of  the  sea-coast  Long  Island  was  also  under  him,  and  hia 
authority  was  undisputed  far  into  the  country. 

A  brother  of  Sassicus,  named  Tassaquanott,  survived  the  Pequot  war,  and 
was  one  of  those  complained  of  by  Uncos  in  1647,  for  giving  his  countrymen 
"crooked  counsell"  about  a  present  of  wampum,  which  he  had  advised  to  be 
given  to  the  English  instead  of  him.  It  appears  that  on  the  death  of  a  child 
of  Uncos,  the  Pequots  had  presented  him  with  100  fathom  of  wampum,f 
which,  when  Tassaquanott  knew,  he  disapproved  of  it,  politicly  urging,  that 
if  the  English  were  conciliated  by  any  means  towards  them,  it  mattered  not 
much  about  Uncos.  , 


*  Narrative,  i.  116. 

t  We  believe  (his  name  meant  Gray  foxes,  hence  CSray-fox  InHiani,  or  Pequots. 
t  Hist.  New  Enf^lond,  33. 

6  See  iii8  Co/lections  in  I  Coll.  Maui.  Hist  Soc.  i.  147. 
*[  Hazard,  Hist.  Col.  ii.  90. 
9* 
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We  are  informed,*  that  Connecticut  was  claimed  by  right  of  conquest  at 
sue  time  by  the  first  white  settlers,  who  found  much  of  it  cultivated  and  set- 
tled by  its  Indian  inhabitants,  although  they  endeavored  that  it  should  he 
understood  odierwise.  The  numbers  of  t}ie  natives  in  that  region  were 
**  thousands,  who  had  three  kings,  viz.  CtmnecHeote,  Qutnntptog',  and  Sassa- 
cus."  ConnecHcote  was  "  emperor,"  or  chief  of  chiefs,  an  elevation  in  which 
he  and  his  ancestors  had  stood  for  about  400  years,  according  to  their  tra- 
ditions. 

About  the  time  the  English  had  determined  on  the  subjugation  of  the  Pe- 
quots,  Roger  Williams  wrote  to  Governor  WinOvrop  of  Massachusetts,  giving 
him  important  directions  how  they  should  proceed  to  advantage,  and  what 
was  very  important  then,  gave  the  foM-.  vving  rude  draft  of  their  country : — 

River  Qunnihticut.f 

■'■■''  O  >  io't  ofthe  Niantaquit|  men,  eonfcilorato  with  the  Pequts. 

Mohiganic  Biver.  .    , 


Ohom- 
O  WeiDthaukt,  where  iwamp 

Saaacmu,  the  chief  aachim,  ia. 
Mil-  0  ti'^l'i  where  is  Manuilu>^\  another  cbler  •acbim. 


.  owauke,<$  thn 
I  3  or  4  miloi  from 


River. 
'  Nayan- O  u^uit,^  where  ia  WipitconmoA:  and  our  frienita 

L--,  River.  ;  'V 

.■\, 

In  the  nme  letter,  Mr.  fVilKams  urges  the  necessity  of  employing  faithfbl 
guides  for  the  English  forces ;  "as  shall  be  best  liked  of  [toj  be  taken  along 
to  direct,  eniecialiy  two  Pequts ;  viz.  Wequtuh,  [whose  name  signified  a  swan,l 
and  ffuttackquiackommin,  valiant  men,  especially  the  latter,  who  have  Uvea 
these  three  or  four  years  with  the  Nanhiggonticks,  and  know  every  pass  and 
passage  amongst  them,  who  desire  armor  to  enter  their  houses." 

In  1634,  as  has  been  before  incidentally  mentioned,  one  Captain  iSKon«  was 
killed  by  the  Pequots,  while  upon  a  trading  expedition  in  Connecticut  River. 
Without  knowing  the  reason  of  their  killing  iSKone,  the  English  demanded  tho 
murderers  soon  nfler,  and  as  Sassacus  was  mvolved  in  troubles  with  the  Nar- 
ragansets  and  all  his  neighbors,  he  thought  it  not  best  entirely  to  slight  the 
demand  of  the  English  ;  he  therefore  sent  messengers  to  Boston,  where  they 
arrived  6  November,  with  offers  of  peace,  which,  after  considerable  delibera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  English,  were  accepted,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
on  the  9th  following. 

A  messenger  had  been  sent,  in  October,  upon  the  same  errand,  but  was 
dismissed  with  orders  to  inform  Saaaaais,  that  he  must  send  persons  of  greater 
quality,  and  then  the  English  would  treat  with  him.  "He  brought,"  says 
ffifUhrop,  "  two  bundles  of  stkks,  whereby  he  signified  how  many  beaver  and 
otter  skins  he  would  give  us  for  that  eniJ,  and  great  store  of  wampompeage, 
(about  two  bushels,  by  his  description.)"  He  had  a  small  present  with  him, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  English,  who  gave  him  in  return,  "  a  moose  coat 
of  as  good  value." 

The  treaty  entered  into  on  the  9  November,  1634,  between  the  Pequots  and 
English,  stipulated  that  the  murderers  of  Captain  Stone  should  be  given  up  to 
the  English,  of  whom  there  were  at  that  time  lefl  but  two,  as  attested  by  the 
ambassadoi-Bof  SaMaciWjWho  further  observed  in  explanation,  that  the  sachem 
in  whose  time  the  act  was  committed,  was  dea<l,  having  been  slain  in  a  war 
with  the  Dutch,  and  that  all  the  men  concerned  in  it,  except  two,  had  also 
died  of  the  small-pox.  This,  together  with  the  fkcts  given  in  concerning  tha 
death  of  iStone,  inclined  the  English  to  believe  the  account  altogether ;  and, 
but  for  what  happened  afterwards,  it  is  probable  that  the  historians  of  that 


m  a 


*  But  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  for  it  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Peltri. 
t  Connecticut.  {  Niantick.  ^  A  name  signifying  an  Oirri  nett. 

I  Probably  MmumoUo. 


Same  IttUr 
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period  would  have  reliuii  nwm  H\Hm  tlio  f'oqilols'  own  account  than  the  gen- 
eral rumor.    Such  are  thu  «v«»itM  of  tllii«'~a  circumstance  may  change  the 
fate,  nay,  the  cliaracter  of  a  imtUiU,  f«>r  n  \mr\od,  in  the  eyes  of  many  genera 
tions !    But 

"  O  Tima  I  l\m  l>?iiti(ifi«r  of  l\w>  (lend ! 
Adorner  of  (Iw  rtiiu  ',—i'omfittiet, 
And  ottly  h$fiU»t,  wtt«<tt  ihp  hetitt  hulh  bled! 
Time,  ilw  eotreeut  where  out  judjpnenU  err." 

In  the  progress  of  the  tranty,  t\m  Pequot  ambassadors  said,  that  if  the  two 
men  then  living  who  hod  [mm  cotieitrnttd  In  Slone't  death,  "  were  worthy  of 
death,  they  would  move  their  mushmn  Ut  deliver  them  "  to  the  English,  but  that 
as  to  themselves,  they  hail  no  |Kmi<r  to  do  so,  and  at  once  urged  thn  justness 
of  their  act  without  (lualifieation.  ^tme,  th(!V  said,  came  into  their  river  and 
seized  upon  two  of  tneir  mmt,  ttiid  \mmA  them  hand  and  foot,  and,  in  that 
situation,  obliged  them  to  pilot  hiirt  up  the  river.  When  he  had  gone  up  as 
far  OS  he  desired,  himself  und  two  otlu^r  white  men,  and  the*  two  manacled 
Indians,  went  on  shore.  M«Hrtwhil(«  i\my  hnd  tieen  watched  by  nine  Indians, 
who,  when  they  found  the  EligliMhlliuti  asleep  on  the  following  night,  fell  upon 
them  and  massacred  them. 

Considering  the  state  of  the  IndiMllM,  tio  blame  could  be  attached  to  them  for 
this  act ;  two  of  their  countryirit'ti  wore  in  the  hands  of  an  unltnown  people, 
who,  fh)m  every  appearonc«),  werti  aintut  to  put  them  to  death,  and  it  was  by 
an  act  of  pure  benevolence  and  htiroism  tlint  they  delivered  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  an  invading  foe. 

Therefore,  being  sotiitfted  with  tliu  Account,  the  English  agreed  to  have 
peace  with  them,  providiid  tlUmwouUi  give  Up  the  two  men  when  they  should 
send  for  them;  ''toyeld  up  (voniit'Ctkuts^  to  give  400  fathom  of  wampom, 
and  40  beaver  and  30  otttir  ukUm  \  Mid  that  the  English  should  immediately 
send  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  cloth  Ui  trade  with  them. 

The  names  of  these  amiNMMAdortt  Htn  not  recorded ;  but  one  signed  the  treaty 
with  the  mark  of  a  Ik>w  and  orrow,  and  tht^  other  with  that  of  a  hand. 

The  same  day  about  3  or  900  Narrngntiscfs  were  discovered  at  Ncponset, 
who  had  marched  out  fur  thft  |Mirpui4(i  of  killing  these  ambassadors.  This 
discovery  being  ma<lo  Imftmi  th($  In^uiy  was  concluded,  tlye  English  met  them 
at  Roxbury,  and  there  n»gotiflt<t<l  0  treaty  bt-twccn  the  Pequots  ond  them.  For 
the  furtherance  of  which,  th«  P»!«jtlol»  uiMtructcd  the  English  to  present  them 
with  a  poition  of  the  wamfHMii  wlii«^h  they  were  to  give  to  them  ;  ^ut  not  as 
coming  from  them,  becouMi  thoy  diMlaiiied  to  purchase  peace  of  that  nation. 
The  Narragansets  readily  (mmd\ng  to  the  wishes  of  the  English,  all  parties 
retired  satisfied. 

Distrust  soon  grew  again  into  aiiti|mthy ;  it  having  been  reported  that  Stone 
and  those  with  liim  wtsm  triiai^hofously  surprised  by  the  Pequots  who  had 
gone  on  board  his  vessel  in  a  fritnidly  matmer  to  trade ;  and  seeing  Captain 
Stone  asleep  in  his  cabin,  tluty  killitd  him,  and  the  other  men  one  aAer  the  other, 
except  Captain  JSforlon,  wUuj  it  WHttiii*,  wai*  with  him  ;  he  being  a  resolute  man, 
defended  himself  for  mme  Unm  ill  the  cook-foom,  but  at  length,  some  powder, 
which  for  the  more  ready  um  hn  Utu\  placed  in  «n  of>en  vessel,  took  lire  and 
exploded,  by  which  he  wim  mt  M«rblliity  injured,  especially  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  \m  wu#  forthwith  despatched  by  th(!m. 

This  mutter  at  length  having  iNtcoiiie  lixcd  in  the  minds  of  tlie  English 
according  to  the  latter  relation,  tlifjy  w<'ro  the  more  ready  to  charge  other 
circumstances  of  a  liko  liatiir«  npoii  the  Pequots.  On  the  20  July,  1636,  as 
Mr.  John  Oldham  was  on  hin  poMtgo  {Mtssin^  near  Manisses,  that  is,  Block 
Island,  in  a  small  pinnoAe,  14  Nurrngfliimt  Indians  attacked  and  killed  him,  and 
made  his  crew  prisoners,  whh'h  mtm\nU^i\  only  of  two  boys  and  two  Narraganset 
Indians.  The  same  day,  an  John  (itilUip  was  on  his  passage  from  Connecticut, 
in  a  bark  of  20  tons,  an  adverw!  wind  firovo  him  near  the  same  island.  On 
seeing  a  vessel  in  (lowieiNtion  of  liidintis,  he  bore  down  upon  her,  and  im- 
mediately knew  her  to  Iw  Ctt|)taiti  Ottlham'g.  He  hailed  those  on  board,  but 
received'  no  answer,  and  Hoon  haw  m  boat  pass  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore 
full  of  men  and  gnods.  As  Oalhp  ttmr<»\  the  suspicious  vessel,  she  slipped 
her  fastening,  and  the  wind  being  off  the  land  drifted  her  towards  Narragan« 
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set  Notwithstanding  some  of  tho  Indians  were  armed  with  ffiinti  nnd  NWonlti, 
Gallop,  bi'inff  in  a  stouter  vessel,  resolved  on  running  them  down  (  ho  thitro- 
forc  made  all  sail,  and  immediately  stemmed  the  pirate  vessel  on  tlio  qiittrtor 
with  such  force  as  nearly  to  overset  her,  and  in  their  fright  six  Indiiuis  Juiiipfld 
overboard  and  were  drowned.  The  rest  standing  upon  tho  dafitiisivtf,  and 
being  yet  far  superior  in  numbers  to  Oallop'a  crew,  which  consisteil  of  two  lUtlu 
boys  and  one  man,  to  board  them  was  thought  too  hazardous  {  Gallop  therofbre 
8t<H)d  off  to  repeat  his  broadside  method  of  attack.  Meanwhile  he  contrived 
to  Josh  his  anchor  to  his  bows  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  ho  came  down 
upon  the  Indians  a  second  time,  the  force  was  sufficient  to  drive  the  fluko  of 
the  anchor  throiigh  their  quarter ;  which,  holding  there,  both  vessels  flootoii 
dong  together.  The  Indians  had  now  become  so  terrified,  that  they  stood  not 
to  the  fi^ht,  but  kept  in  tho  hold  of  the  pinnace.  Gdlop  fired  in  u|H>n  th<«rri 
sundry  times,  but  without  much  execution,  and  meantime  the  vessels  got  l<Miitu 
from  one  another,  and  Gallop  stood  off  opiin  for  a  thini  attack.  As  soon  im  ho 
was  clear  of  them,  four  more  of  the  Indians  jumped  overlmard,  and  went  hIw» 
drowned.  Gallop  now  ventured  to  board  his  prize.  One  of  the  romiilnlntf 
Indians  came  up  and  surrendered,  and  was  bound  ;  another  came  lip  nnd 
submitted,  whom  they  also  bound,  but  fearing  to  have  both  on  board,  this  JHHt 
was  cast  into  the  sea.  Two  out  of  tho  14  now  remained,  who  ha<l  got  poMWiM* 
sion  of  the  hold  of  the  pinnace,  and  tliero  successfully  defended  thomMtlvoH 
with  their  swords  against  their  enemy.  Captain  Oldham  was  found  deiul  In 
the  vessel,  concealed  under  an  old  soine,  and  as  his  body  was  not  entirely  fiold, 
it  was  evident  that  ho  had  been  killed  al)out  tlie  time  fiis  pinnace  wus  discov- 
ered by  Gallop.  . 

Frotn  the  condition  in  which  OldhartCa  bodf^os  found,  it  was  quite  uncor* 
tain  whether  he  liad  fallen  in  an  affray,  or  been  murdered  deliberately  (  hut  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  former  was  the  fact,  because  it  was  iincoiriinon  fl)r 
tlie  Indians  to  disfigure  tiie  slain,  unless  killed  as  enemies,  and  Oldham't  body 
was  shockingly  mangled.  But  Captain  Oldham  had  been  killed  by  the  IiidiAnN. 
and  the  (Ty  of*^  vengeance  was  up,  and  cool  investigation  must  not  bo  looktui 
for.  The  murder  had  been  connnitted  by  the  Indians  of  Manissos,  but  Mft- 
nisscs  was  under  tho  Narraganscts  ;  therefore  it  was  believed  that  the  Nnrrn* 
gansets  had  contrived  his  death  because  he  was  carrying  into  efl'ect  the  artJcluM 
of  the  late  treaty  between  the  Pecjuots  and  English. 

The  two  imys  who  were  with  Mr.  Oldham  were  not  injured,  and  woro 
immediately  given  up  and  sent  to  Boston,  where  they  arrived  the  HOtli  of  tho 
same  month.  As  soon  us  Mianlunnomoh  heani  of  the  affair  of  Captain  Oldlutm, 
he  ordered  JVtnigret  to  send  for  the  l)o^s  and  goods  to  Block  Island,  TJiu 
l)oys  he  caused  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  ff'iUiama,  and  the  goods  he  holil  Mubjoct 
to  the  order  of  the  English  of  Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile,  2G  July,  the  two  Indians  who  were  in  Mr.  Oldham*t  piniiiutfl 
when  siie  was  taken,  were  sent  by  Canonicua  to  Governor  Vane,  Thity 
brought  a  letter  from  Roger  IfUliama,  which  gave  an  account  of  iho  whole 
affair,  and  some  circumstances  led  the  English  to  believe  these  UH'.mu'ttnt'n 
were  accessory  to  the  death  of  Oldham ;  but  we  know  not  if  any  thing  filtlh(«i' 
were  ever  done  about  it.  The  same  letter  informed  the  governor  that  Mian' 
tunnomoh  had  gone,  with  200  men  in  17  canoes,  '^to  take  revenge,  &(?," 

These  events  and  transactions  soon  caused  the  convening  of  the  govornor 
and  council  of  Massachusetts,  who  forthwith  declared  war  against  the  liidi<iiiri 
of  Manisses.  Accordingly  1)0  men  were  raised  and  put  under  tho  cominiilid 
of  Captain  John  EnJecott,  who  wna  general  of  the  expedition.  John  UnlerhUt 
and  JVathaniel  Turner  were  captains,  and  Jtnyaon  and  DavmpoH  oimigiiH, 
EndtcotPs  instructions  were  to  put  to  death  the  men  of  Block  iHlanil,  hut  to 
make  captives  of  the  women  and  children.  This  armament  set  forth  in  throo 
pinnaces,  with  two  Indians  as  guides,  25  Septemlier,  1636. 

On  arriving  at  Manisses  they  saw  many  Indians,  but  could  not  got  noor 
them.  At  Pequot  harbor,  a  part  of  the  armament  seized  a  rpiantity  of  ooni 
belonging  to  the  Pequots,  and  were  attacked  and  obliged  to  fly,  Howovor,  the 
Narragunsets  reported  that  there  were  13  Pequots  killed  during  tho  oxpi'dilinn. 
The  English  were  satisfied  that  they  had  harbored  the  murrlerers  of  Oldkntn, 
which  occasioned  their  sailing  to  Pequot  tiarbor.  It  being  now  lale  ill  tiM 
season,  the  expedition  was  given  up,  to  be  resumed  early  in  the  spriug> 
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The  Pequote,  being  now  left  to  theniBelvcs,  commenced  depredations  wher- 
ever they  dared  appear.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  as  five  men  from 
SaybrooK  were  collecting  hay  at  a  meadow  four  miles  above  that  place,  they 
were  attacked,  and  one  of  them,  named  Bvtttrfidd,  was  taken  and  killed ;  from 
which  circumstance  the  meadow  still  bears  his  name.  About  14  days  after, 
two  men  were  taken  in  a  cornfield  two  miles  from  Savbrook  fort  There  wore 
six  of  the  whites,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  S2  or  3(M)  Indians,  yet  all  escaped 
but  two.  Thus  imboldened  by  success,  they  carried  their  depredations  within 
bowshot  of  Saybrook  fort,  killing  one  cow  and  shooting  aiTows  into  sundry 
others. 

On  the  21  October,  Miantunnomoh,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  English  friends, 
came  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  two  of  Canonicus'a  sons,  another  sachem,  and 
about  20  men.  Kuiahamakin  had  given  notice  of  his  coming,  and  a  company 
of  soldiers  met  him  at  Roxbury  and  cncorted  him  into  the  town.  Here  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  English,  by  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  neither 
should  make  peace  with  the  Pequots  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  and  to 
put  to  death  or  deliver  up  murderers. 

About  the  same  time,  John  TilUy  was  taken  and  killed,  and  tortured  in  a 
most  Imrbarous  manner.  As  he  was  sailing  down  Connecticut  River  in  his 
bark,  he  landed  about  three  miles  above  Saybrook  fort,  and  having  shot  at  some 
fowl,  the  report  of  his  gun  directed  the  Indians  to  the  spot.    Tiiey  took  him 

Erisoner  at  first,  and  then  cut  oft* his  hands  and  feet.  He  lived  three  days  after 
is  hands  were  cut  off,  and  bore  this  torture  without  complaint,  which  gained 
him  the  reputation  of  being  "a  stout  man"  among  his  tormentors.  These 
fticts  were  reported  by  the  Induns  themselves.  Another  man  who  was  with 
TUlty  was  at  the  some  time  killed. 

On  the  22  February,  Lieutenant  Gardner  and  nine  men  went  out  of  Saybrook 
fort,  and  were  drawn  into  an  ambush,  where  four  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
escaped  with  great  difficulty. 

On  April  12,  six  men  and  three  women  were  killed  at  Weathersfield.  They  at 
the  same  time  killed  20  cows  and  a  horse,  and  carried  away  two  young  women. 

Alarm  was  now  general  throughout  the  English  plantations.  Miantunnomoh 
having  sent  a  messenger  to  Boston  to  notify  the  English  that  the  Pequots  had 
sent  away  their  women  and  children  to  an  island,  40  men  were  immediately 
sent  to  Narraganset  to  join  others  raised  by  JlfifanfunnomoA,  with  the  intention 
of  falling  upon  them  by  surprise. 

In  the  mean  time.  Captain  Mason^  with  a  company  of  90  men,  had  been 
raised  by  Connecticut  and  sent  into  the  Pequot  country.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Uncas  and  a  large  body  of  his  warriors,  who,  in  their  march  to 
Saybrook,  \5  May,  fell  upon  about  30  Pequots  and  killed  7  of  them.  One 
heme  taken  alive,  to  their  everlasting  disgrace  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
English  caused  him  to  be  toilurcd  ;  and  the  heads  of  all  the  slain  were  cut  ofii 
and  set  up  on  the  walls  of  the  fort.* 

Immediately  after  Captains  Maaon  and  UnderhUl  set  out  to  attack  one  of  the 
forts  of  Saaaactia.  This  fort  was  situated  upon  an  eminence  in  the  present 
town  of  Grotou,  Connecticut.  The  English  arrived  in  its  vicinity  on  the  25th 
of  May  ;  and  on  the  2Gth,  before  day,  with  about  500  Indians,  encompassed  it, 
and  began  a  ftu'ious  attack.  The  Molicguns  and  NaiTogansets  discovered  great 
fear  on  approaching  the  fort,  and  could  not  believe  that  the  English  would 
dare  to  attack  it.  When  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was 
situated,  Captain  Maaon  was  apprehensive  of  being  abandoned  by  them,  and, 
making  a  halt,  sent  for  Uncas,  who  led  the  Mohegans,  and  Wequaah,  their  pilot, 
who  was  a  fugitive  Pequot  chief,f  and  urged  them  not  to  deseit  him,  but  to 
follow  him  at  any  distance  they  pleased.  These  Indians  had  all  along  told  the 
English  they  dared  not  fight  the  Pequots,  but  boasted  how  they  themselves 
would  fight     Maaon  told  them  now  they  should  see  whether  Englishmen 

*  Winthrop's  Journal,  and  Mason's  Hist.  Pequot  War. — Dr.  Mather's  account  of  this  aflair 
has  been  given  in  the  life  of  Uncas. 

t  The  same,  it  isi  tielicved,  elsewhere  called  Waqtuish  Cook  ;  "  which  Weqttash  (sayx  Dr. 
/.  Mather)  was  by  birth  a  sachem  of  that  place  [where  Sassacus  lived],  but  upon  some  disgust 
received,  lie  went  from  the  Pequols  to  the  Norragansets,  and  became  a  chief  captain  under 
Miantunnomoh.''— Relation,  71. 
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would  flglit  or  not.  Notwithstanding  their  booHtingH,  thcv  could  not  ovorcomo 
the  temtr  whicli  th«  name  of  SaiacuMS  had  inspiretl  in  them,  and  they  kept  at 
•  nfe  distance  until  the  fight  was  over ;  but  uaoiMtod  eunoidcrubly  in  n(>elling 
the  attacks  of  the  Pequots,  in  the  retreat  from  the  fort ; — for  their  warriors,  on 
recovering  A^itn  their  consternation,  collected  in  a  considerable  body,  and 
fouffht  the  confederates  for  many  miles. 

The  English  had  but  77  men,  which  were  divided  into  two  companies,  one 
led  by  Mason,  and  the  other  by  Underhill.  The  Indians  were  all  within  their 
fbrt,  asleep  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog  was  the  first  notice 
they  had  of  the  approach  of  the  rncmy,  vet  very  few  know  the  cause  of  tho 
alarm,  until  met  by  the  naked  swords  of  the  foe.  The  fort  had  two  cntrancns 
at  opposite  points,  into  which  each  paity  of  English  were  led,  sword  in  hand. 
"fPanux/  franiu:!"*  was  the  cry  of  Sasaacua^a  men;  and  mich  was  their 
aui-prisc,  that  they  made  very  feeble  resistance.  Having  only  their  own 
missile  weaiions,  they  could  do  nothing  at  hand  to  hand  with  tho  English 
rapiers.  They  were  j)ur8ued  from  wigwam  to  wigwam,  and  Riauglitered  in 
every  secret  place.  Women  and  children  were  cut  to  pieces,  while  endeavor- 
ing to  hide  themselves  in  and  under  their  beds.  At  length  fire  was  set  in  tho 
mats  that  covered  the  wigwams,  which  furiously  8j)rcad  over  the  whole  fort, 
and  the  dead  and  dying  were  together  consumed.  A  part  of  the  English  had 
formed  a  circumference  upon  the  outside,  and  shot  such  as  attempted  to  fly. 
Many  ascende<l  the  |>ickets  to  escape  tlie  flames,  but  were  shot  down  by  thosu 
stationed  for  that  purpose.  About  600  persons  were  supposed  to  liave  perish- 
ed in  this  fight;  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  massacre. f  There  were  but  two 
English  killed,  and  but  one  of  those  by  the^nemy,  and  about  20  wounded. 
Saaaacua  hitnself  was  in  another  fort ;  and,  being  informed  of  the  ravages  of 
the  Enslish,  destroyed  his  habitations,  and,  with  about  80  otliere,  fled  to  the 
MohawKs,  who  treacherously  beheaded  him,  and  sent  his  scalp  to  the  English. 

The  author  of  the  following  lines  in  <*  Yamoyden,"  alludes  to  this  melan- 
choly event  happily,  though  not  truly : — 


"  And  SattMOuM,  now  no  more, 
Lord  of  a  lliou»and  bowmen,  fled  ; 
And  all  (he  rliierii,  his  boast  t>eforc, 
Were  mingled  with  the  unhonorcd  dead, 
Sannap  and  Sagamore  were  slain, 


On  Mystic's  banks,  in  one  red  night: 
The  once  far-dreaded  king  in  vain 
Sought  safety  in  inglorious  flight ; 
Andreft  of  all  his  regal  pride, 
By  the  fierce  Mnqua^  hand  he  died." 


One  of  the  most  unfeeling  passages  flows  from  the  pen  of  Huhbard,  in  his 
eccotint  of  this  war;  which,  together  with  the  fact  he  records,  forms  a  most 
distressing  picture  of  depravity.  We  would  gladly  turn  from  it,  but  justice 
to  the  Indians  demands  it,  and  we  give  it  in  his  own  words :— - 

The  Narragansets  had  surrounded  "  some  hundreds "  of  the  Pequots,  and 
kept  them  uni  il  some  of  Captain  Stoughion'a  soldiers  **  made  an  easy  con- 
quest of  them."  "The  men  among  them  to  the  number  of  30,  weiie  presently 
turned  into  Charori'a  ferry-boat,  under  the  command  of  Skipper  Gallop,  who 
dispatched  them  a  little  without  the  harbor ! " 

Thus  were  30  Indians  taken  into  a  vessel,  carried  out  to  sea,  murdered,  and, 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  thrown  overboard,  to  be  buried  under  the  silent 
waves !  Whereabouts  they  were  captured,  or  "  without "  what  "  harbor"  they 
perished,  we  are  not  informed;  bu^  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  taken  on  the  bordere  of  the  Narraganset  country, 
and  murdered  at  the  mouth  of  some  of  the  adjacent  harbors. 

That  these  poor  wretches  were  thus  revengefully  sacrificed,  should  have 
been  enough  to  allay  the  hatred  in  the  human  breast  of  all  who  knew  it^ 
e8|)ecially  the  hiatorian !  But  he  must  imagine  that,  in  their  passage  to  their 
^vc,  they  did  not  go  in  a  vessel  of  human  contrivance,  but  in  a  boat  belong- 
ing to  a  river  of  hell !  thereby  forestalling  his  reader's  mind  that  they  had 
been  sent  to  that  abode. 


*  Allen' »  History  of  the  Pequot  War.  It  signified,  Englithmen  f  Et^liikmen!  In  Mason'* 
history,  it  is  written  Owanux     Alien  merely  copied  from  Mason,  with  a  few  such  variations. 

f  "It  was  supposed,"  says  Mather, "  that  no  less  than  500 or  (KX)  Pequot  souls  were  brought 
down  to  hell  that  day."  Relation,  47.  We  in  charity  suppose,  that  by  hell  the  doctor  only 
meant  death. 
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Notwithitanding  the  groat  slaughter  at  Mistick,  thoro  wcm  great  numbnra 
of  Pequota  in  the  rountry,  who  were  hunted  fVom  swamp  to  swamp,  and  their 
numlwrs  thinned  continually,  until  a  remnant  promised  to  apiiear  no  more  as 
a  nation, 

Tiio  Enff''.'-:h,  undnr  Captain  Slowhton,  camo  into  Pequot  River  about  a 
fortnight  allor  the  MiHticli  fight,  ana  nt^Histcd  in  the  woric  of  their  extermina- 
tion. After  iiis  arrival  in  the  enemy's  country,  ho  wrote  to  the  governor  of 
Massachusette,  as  follows:  "By  this  pinnace,  you  shall  receive  48  or  50 
women  and  children,  unles.<t  there  stay  uny  here  to  bo  helpfbl,  &c.  Concern- 
ing which,  there  is  one,  I  formerly  mentioned,  that  is  the  fairest  and  largest 
that  I  saw  ntnongst  them,  to  whom  I  have  giv(!n  a  coate  to  clouthe  her.  It  is 
my  desire  to  have  her  for  a  servant,  if  it  moy  stand  with  your  good  liking,  else 
not.  There  is  a  little  squaw  that  steward  (SUaeut  desireth,  to  whom  he  hath 
given  a  coate.  Lieut.  Davenport  also  desireth  one,  to  wit,  a  small  one,  that 
hath  three  strokes  upon  her  stomach,  thus:  —  |||  +.  He  desireth  her,  if  it 
will  stand  with  your  good  liking,  Soaomon,  the  Indian,  desireth  a  young  little 
squaw,  which  I  know  not. 

"  At  present,  Mr.  Hamea,  Mr.  Ludlo,  Captain  Maaon,  and  30  men  are  with 
us  in  Pequot  River,  and  we  shall  the  next  week  juine  in  seeing  what  we  can 
do  against  Saaaacua,  and  another  great  sagamore,  Monoioaltuck,  [Mononotto,] 
Here  is  yet  good  work  to  be  done,  and  now  dear  it  will  cost  is  unknown. 
Saaaacua  is  resolved  to  sell  his  life,  and  so  the  other  with  their  company,  as 
dear  as  they  can."  • 

Perhaps  it  will  be  judged  that  Stmighton  was  looking  more  after  the  profit 
arising  from  the  sale  of  captives,  than  for  warrioi-s  to  ftght  with.  Indeed, 
MaaorCa  account  dues  not  giveiiim  much  credit. 

Speaking  of  the  English  emjdoyed  in  this  ex])edition,  JVolcott  thus  im- 
moiializes  them : — 

"  These  were  the  men,  thi»  was  the  liule  band, 
^:.  That  durst  the  force  or  the  new  world  withDland. 

'; ;  These  were  the  men  that  hy  their  swords  made  way 

'  f '    ^   '  For  peace  and  safety  in  America." 

Vacant  Hours, 44. 

There  was  a  manifest  disposition  on  the  part  of  Uncaa,  Canontcua, 
J^antunmmoh  and  J\/lnigret,  and  perhaps  other  chiefs,  to  screen  the  fjoor, 
denounced,  and  flying  Peqitots,  who  had  escaped  the  flames  and  swords 
of  the  English  in  their  war  with  them.  Part  of  a  coiTcspondence  about 
these  sachems'  harboring  them,  between  R.  fVilKama  and  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  is  preserved  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society ;  fVom  which  it  appears,  that  Massachusetts  hod  rc(|ucsted  Mr. 
WUliama  to  explain  to  the  chiefs  the  consequences  to  bo  deiieiided  upon,  if 
they  did  not  strictly  observe  their  agreement  in  regord  to  the  fugitive  Pequots. 
Ot(uh\  carried  to  Mr.  WUliama  a  letter  from  the  Massachusetts  governor  upon 
this  subject.  After  he  had  obeyed  its  contents,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  he 
answered,  that  he  went  with  Otaah  "  to  the  Nanhiggonticks,  and  having  got 
Canounicxu  and  Miantunnom.%  with  their  council,  together,  I  acquainted  them 
faithftdly  with  the  contents  of  your  letter,  tott  gnevancea  and  threateninga ; 
and  to  demonstrate,  I  produced  the  copy  of  the  league,  (which  Mr.  [Sir 
Henry]  Vane  sent  me,)  and,  with  breaking  of  a  straw  in  two  or  three  places,  I 
showed  them  what  they  had  done." 

These  chiefs  gave  Mr.  WiUiama  to  understand,  that,  when  Mr.  Governor 
understood  what  they  had  to  say,  he  would  bo  satisfied  with  their  conduct; 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  make  trouble,  but  they  ^^  could  relate  many  particulara 
wherein  the  Engliah  had  broken  their  promiaea  "  since  the  war. 

In  regard  to  some  squaws  that  had  escaped  from  the  English,  Canonicua 
said  he  had  not  seen  any,  but  heard  of  some,  and  immediately  ordered  them  to 
be  carried  back  agaiti,  and  had  not  since  heard  of  them,  but  would  now  have 
the  country  searched  for  them,  to  satisfy  the  governor. 

Miantunnomoh  said  he  had  never  heard  of  but  six,  nor  saw  but  four  of  them ; 


*  MapVocnpt  letter  of  Captain  Stoiighton,  on  file  among  our  stale  papers. 

*  \  otaiuh,  Mr.  Willianu  writes  his  name. 
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which  h<'ing  hrniight  to  him,  h«)  wiw  nnirrv,  nnd  nnknci  thowi  who  brought  thrm 
why  thcv  did  not  cnrry  thmii  to  Mr.  ntllianu,  that  ho  might  convny  them  to 
tlio  EiitrliNli.  They  told  him  the  Miimws  wcru  larno,  and  could  not  go ;  upon 
which  Miantunnomoh  M<iit  to  Mr.  frilliamt  to  como  luid  toloi  thorn.  Mr.  nil- 
Kami  could  not  nllcnd  to  it,  nnd  in  hiii  turn  ordcn^d  Miantunnomt^  to  do  it, 
who  mid  Iih  wnn  himy  and  could  not :  '*ns  indeed  he  was  (luyH  fViUiamt)  in  a 
■trnnge  kind  of  Milcnuiity,  wherein  tiie  rachiiim  ent  nothing  but  at  night,  and 
all  the  niirivcH  round  nlMMit  the  country  won)  fooftted."  In  the  moan  time  the 
■«|uawa  pncoinmI. 

Miantunnomoh  wdd  hn  wna  Mirry  that  the  governor  ntiould  think  ho  wanted 
these  HqunwN,  for  he  did  not.  Mr.  H'Ulianu  told  him  he  knew  of  IiIh  m;nding 
for  one.  Ol'  thin  clinrgo  ho  (iiirly  cleared  himiielf],  Huytng,  tlio  one  sent  for  was 
not  for  hiriiwlf,  iHit  for  Samiamun,*  who  was  l^ing  lame  at  his  house ;  that 
SoMiamun  fell  in  thorn  in  his  way  to  Petpit,  whither  ho  had  been  sent  hy  the 
govenior.  The  squnw  he  wanted  was  a  sachem's  daughter,  who  had  iHtcn  a 
particidar  fViend  o(  Miantunnomoh  during  his  lifetime  ;  therefore,  in  kindness 
to  his  dead  fViend,  he  wished  to  rnns«im  her. 

Mor«!over,  Miitntunnomoh  said,  he  and  his  people  were  tnio  "to  the  KnirliHli 
in  life  or  death,"  and  hit  for  which,  he  sniil,  Okaat  [Unkua]  nnd  his  Mohign- 
neucks  had  long  since  proved  fulsc,  ns  he  still  fcnred  they  would.  For,  ho 
said,  they  had  never  found  a  l'e(|Uot,  and  added,  "  Chenork  ejuae  tvetnmpati- 
murks^^  that  is,  "Did  ever  friends  deni  so  with  friends?"  Mr.  tViUiama 
retpiiring  more  pnrticulnr  explanation,  Miantunnomoh  proceeded : — 

"  My  nroiher,  Votanah,  had  si-i/ed  u|)on  Puttaqvppuunck,  Quamr.,  nnd  20 
Pequots,  and  (tU  wpiawN ;  they  killed  three  and  Imund  the  rest,  whom  they 
watched  all  night,  'I'lieu  they  sent  for  the  English,  and  delivered  them  in 
the  morning  to  them.  1  came  hy  land,  according  to  proinis<>,  with  200  men, 
killing  10  I'equots  hy  the  way.  I  det<ired  to  see  the  great  sachem  PuUaquppU' 
unck,  whom  my  brother  had  taken,  who  was  now  in  the  English  houses,  nut 
tho  English  thruxt  at  ttie  with  a  pike  many  times,  that  I  durst  not  come  near 
the  door." 

Mr.  Williama  told  liiin  thoy  did  not  know  him,  else  they  would  not ;  but 
Miantunnomoh  answered,  ".^11  my  company  were  disheartened,  and  they  all, 
and  Cutahnmomunf,  desired  to  lie  gone,"  Hesides,  he  said,  "  two  of  my  men, 
Wagoncktchvi  f  and  Maunamoh  [Meihamoh']  were  their  guides  to  SeB<|uankit, 
from  the  river's  mouth."  Upon  which,  Mr.  Williama  adds  to  the  governor : 
"  Sir,  I  dare  not  stir  coals,  but  I  saw  them  too  much  disreganled  by  many." 

Mr.  Williama  told  the  sachems  "tln^y  received  I'equts  and  wanijiom  without 
Mr.  Governor's  coiiHoiit.  Cannounirua  replied,  that  although  lie  and  Miantun- 
nomu  hail  |miil  iniiny  hutidred  fathom  of  wampum  to  their  soldiers,  as  Mr. 
Governor  did,  yet  ho  had  not  received  one  yard  of  beads  nor  a  Pequt.  Nor, 
saith  Mianlunnomu,  did  I,  but  one  small  present  from  four  women  of  Long 
Island,  which  were  no  Peqiits,  hut  of  that  isle,  being  afraid,  desired  to  put 
themselves  und«T  my  protection." 

The  Peqiiot  wiir  has  geiiernlly  been  looked  upon  with  regret,  by  all  good 
men,  since.  To  exterminate  a  )H;ople  before  thev  hod  any  opfwrtunity  to 
become  enlightened,  that  is,  to  Im.*  made  ncqunintetl  with  the  reason  of  other 
usages  towards  their  fellow  iM-ings  than  those  in  which  they  had  lM;en  brought 
U|),  is  a  great  caiis<>  of  Inmentalion ;  and  if  it  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  that 
preuf.  igiioruiice  and  bnrltarism  lurked  in  the  hearts  of  their  exterminators. 
Wo  do  not  rninn  to  oxcludo  hy  thi.-i  remark  the  great  body  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  eiirtli  from  the  charge  of  »<ueh  barlmrism. 

In  the  rei!ords  of  tlut  IJnited  Colonies  for  the  year  1647,  it  is  mentioned  that 
"  Mr,  John  H'inthrop  making  claim  to  a  great  quantity  of  land  at  Niantic  by 
purchus«!  from  the  Indians,  gave  in  to  the  commissioners  a  petition  in  those 
words : — •  Wiiereitt  I  had  th»!  land  of  Niaiitick  by  n  deed  of  gift  and  purchase 
from  tho  Haclutin  [Sassacus]  before  the  [Pequot]  wars,  I  desire  the  commis- 
sioners will  be  plensi'd  to  confirm  it  unto  me,  and  clear  it  from  any  claim  of 


•  Probably  idi;  miiiii!  mentioned  aftcrwardi. 
man,  or  hii  brother  Rmeland. 
t  Perhapit  IVuliguimtfut,  or  Wahginnacut. 


He  might  have  been  the  famous  John  Satia- 
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English  and  Indians,  nccordins  to  the  equity  of  the  caso.' "  ffinthrop  hod  no 
writiiiK  fVoni  Samaetu,  nnd  AilT  tnn  yenra  had  <>ln|Mwd  lincu  tht<  transaction,  but 
Fromntiuhf  fyamber({uaike,  nnd  Jlntuppo  t<>Htin<Ml  tmnw  tinio  aAiT,  thut  ^  upon 
thttir  knowl<)df(«  livtorti  tlut  wars  were  tigninst  the  IV<|UotH,  Saiiaciu  tnoir 
mcliDni  ot'Ninntic  did  cull  tliutn  iind  all  hiH  ni<in  togothcr,  nnd  told  tlint  he  was 
roBolvud  to  givo  hin  country  to  the  govornor's  Mon  of  tho  MuMHnchuNctts,  who 
lived  then  ut  I'littaqunsMit  uliim  Connecticut  Kiver'H  mouth,  nnd  all  his  men 
declared  themHelvcs  willing  therewith.  Thereupon  he  went  to  hiiii  to  Patta- 
quamets,  and  when  he  cnmt)  hack  he  told  them  he  hnd  granted  nil  his  country 
to  him  thu  said  governor's  son,  nnd  snid  lie  wan  his  g(M>d  friend,  nnd  he  hoped 
hu  wouhl  send  some  lOnglish  thither  Home  time  hcronller.  Moreover,  he  told 
him  h«  hail  received  coats  from  him  for  it,  which  they  Bnw  him  bring  home." 
This  was  not  said  by  thos4!  IndiiuiH  tiiemselvvs,  but  several  English  said  tKeu 
heard  tktm  tay  ao.  The  cornmissionem,  however,  set  aside  his  claim  witn 
considerable  ap|ienmnce  of  independence. 
Dr.  Duright  thus  cl«)ees  his  poem  u|N)n  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots: — 

"  Undouiitcd,  on  llioir  foes  ihoy  flcrcoly  flew  j 
Ai  fiuri'o  llio  dusky  warriom  crowd  tlie  flKht  (  y 

DpHoair  iiispirei :  lo  combBl'i  luco  lliey  gluo  j 
Willi  KroaiiH  nnd  ihoutu,  they  rnifc,  unKnowing  fliehl, 
And  close  their  aullon  oycs,  in  »Uat\vi  oreiidlcu  ni|{ht. 

Indulge,  my  native  land,  imliilgo  tho  tear 

That  itunls,  Impassioned,  o'er  n  nation*!  doom. 
To  me,  cnch  twuf  from  Adiim's  stock  is  near, 

And  sorrows  mil  upon  an  Indlan'i  tomb." 

And,  O  ye  chiefs  !  in  yonder  (tarry  home, 
Accept  the  humble  tribute  of  this  rhyme. 
'       Your  gnilant  deeds,  in  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome, 
By  Maro  sun^ ,  or  Homer's  harp  sublime, 
.  k  I '       Had  charmed  the  world's  wide  round,  and  triumphed  over  time." 

Another,  already  mentioned,  and  the  next  in  consequence  to  Saaaacua,  was 
MoNOifOTTo.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  '*  noted  Indian,"  whose  wife  and  children 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  as  "  it  was  known  to  be  by  her  media- 
tion that  two  English  maids  (that  wore  taken  away  from  Weathersfiold,  upon 
Connecticut  River)  were  saved  from  death,  in  requittal  of  whose  pi^  and 
humanity,  the  life  of  herself  and  children  was  not  only  grante<l  her,  but  she 
was  in  s|)ecial  recommended  to  the  care  of  Gov.  fVinthrop,  of  Massachusetts." 
Mononotto  fled  with  Saaaacua  to  the  Mohawks,  for  protection,  with  several 
more  chiets.  He  was  not  killed  by  them,  as  Saaaactia  was,  but  escaped  from 
them  wounded,  and  probably  died  by  the  hands  of  hia  English  enemies.  He 
is  thus  mentioned  by  Governor  tVmott,  in  his  |)oem  ii()on  Winihrop'a  agen- 
cy, &c. 

"  Prince  Mononotto  sees  his  squudrons  fly,  •     ,..  ' 

And  on  our  general  Imving  fixed  his  eye, 
Rage  and  revenge  his  spirits  quickening,  ,       ', 

•  1         He  set  a  mortal  arrow  in  the  string."  i  '    ■ 

On  the  5  August,  1637,  Governor  If^ntkrop  makes  the  following  entry  in  his 
journal : — "  Mr.  Ludlotv,  Mr.  Pincheon,  and  about  12  more,  came  oy  land  from 
Connecticut,  and  brotight  with  them  a  part  of  tho  skin  and  lock  of  hair  of 
Saaaeua  and  his  brother  and  5  other  Pcqiiod  sachems,  who  being  fled  to  the 
Mohawks  for  shelter,  with  their  wampom  (being  to  the  value  of  £500)  were 
by  them  surprised  and  slain,  with  20  of  their  best  men.  Mononottoh  was  also 
taken,  but  escaped  wounded.  They  brought  news  also  of  divers  other  Pequods 
which  had  been  slain  by  other  Indians,  and  their  heads  brought  to  the  English ; 
so  that  now  there  had  lieen  slain  and  taken  between  8  and  £KK)." 

The  first  troubles  with  the  Pequots  have  already  been  noticed.  It  was 
among  the  people  of  Mononotto,  that  the  English  caused  the  blood  of  a  Pequot 
to  flow.  Some  English  had  been  killed,  but  there  is  no  more  to  excuse  the 
murder  of  n  Pequot  than  an  Englishman.  The  English  had  injured  the 
Indians  of  Block  Island  all  in  their  power,  which,  it  seems,  did  not  satisfy 
them,  and  they  next  undertook  to  make  spoil  upon  them  in  their  own  country 
10 
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upon  Connecticut  River.  "As  they  were  sailing  up  tlie  river,  sn)^  Dr.  /. 
Mather,  many  of  the  Pequots  on  both  sides  of  tlie  river  called  to  tlieni,  desiious 
to  know  what  was  their  end  in  coming  thither."  *  They  answered,  that  they 
desired  to  speak  with  Sassttcua ;  bt^ing  told  that  Saaancus  had  gone  to  Long 
Island,  they  then  demanded  that  Mononotto  should  a|)penr,  and  they  jtrtUendcd 
lie  was  from  home  also.  However,  they  went  on  shore  and  demanded  the 
murderoi-s  of  Captain  Stone,  and  were  told  that  if  thev  would  wait  they  wonid 
send  for  them,  and  that  Mononotto  would  come  inunediately.  Hut  very  wisely, 
the  Pequots,  in  the  mean  tinje,  "transported  their  goods,  women  and  ehildren 
to  anothe.-  place."  f  One  of  them  then  told  the  English  that  Mononotto  would 
not  eome.  Then  the  English  began  to  do  what  mischief  they  could  to  tlieui, 
and  a  skirmish  followed,  wherein  one  Indian  was  killed,  and  an  Englishnian 
was  wounded."  + 

The  name  of  Mononotto\  wife  appears  to  have  lieen  Wincumbonk.  She 
gliould  not  be  overlockcd  in  speaking  ni  Mononotto,  as  she  was  instrumental  in 
saving  the  life  of  an  Englishman,  as  disinterestedly  as  Pocahontas  saved  that 
of  Captain  Smith.  Some  English  had  gone  to  trade  with  the  Pequots,  and  to 
recover  some  horses  which  they  had  stolen,  or  picked  up  on  their  lauds.  Two 
of  the  English  went  on  shore,  and  one  went  into  the  sachem's  wigwam  and 
denianded  the  horses.  The  Indians  within  slyly  absented  themselves,  and 
Jfincumbone,  knowing  their  intention,  told  him  to  fly,  for  the  Indians  were 
iiinking  preparations  to  kill  him.  He  barely  escaped  to  the  boat,  being  follow- 
ed by  a  crowd  to  the  shore. 

Cassassinnamon  was  a  noted  Pequot  chief,  of  whom  we  have  some  account 
lis  oarly  as  1(559.  In  that  year  a  difficulty  arose  alwut  the  limits  of  Southerton, 
since  called  Stonington,  in  Connecticut,  and  snvend  English  were  sent  to  settle 
the  difliculty,  which  was  concerning  the  location  of  Wekapauge.  "For  to 
hclj)  us  (they  say)  to  understand  where  ^Vekapauge  is,  we  desired  some  Po- 
niinuicke  Indians  to  go  with  us."  C  saaainnamon  was  one  who  assisted. 
Tlu  y  told  the  English  that  "  Caahatvaaaet  (the  governor  of  Wekapauge)  did 
ciDirge  them  that  they  should  not  go  any  further  than  the  east  sid.^  of  a  little 
swamp,  near  the  east  end  of  the  first  great  pond,  where  they  did  pitch  down  a 
stake,  and  told  us  [the  English]  that  Cashawaaaet  said  that  that  very  place  was 
Wekapauge  ;  said  that  he  said  it  and  not  them  ;  and  if  they  should  say  that 
Wekapauge  did  go  any  further,  Caahaneasaet  would  l)e  angry."  •  Caahatvaaaet 
after  this  had  confirmed  to  him  and  those  under  him,  8C00  acres  of  land  in  the 
Pequot  country,  with  the  provision  that  they  continued  subjects  of  Maaonchu- 
p'  tts,  and  should  "not  st'W  or  alienate  the  sjud  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any 
English  man  or  men,  without  the  court's  approl»ation." 

The  neck  of  land  called  (hiinicuntmi^e  was  claimed  by  both  parties ;  but 
Caaaaaainnamon  said  that  wh(m  a  whah;  was  some  time  before  cast  Msliorc; 
tlicre,  no  one  disputed  CaahawaaaeCa  claim  to  it,  which,  it  '■'  believed,  scitlcd 
the  question :  Caahawaaaet  was  known  generally  by  the  name  of  Harmon 
Garrett.  § 

We  next  meet  >vith  Caaaaaainnamon  in  Philip's  war,  in  which  he  command- 
ed a  company  of  Pequots,  and  accompanied  Captain  Deniaon  in  his  successful 
career,  and  was  present  at  the  ca|)ture  of  Canonchet.  || 

In  November,  1651,  Caaaaaainnamon  and  eight  others  executed  a  sort  of  an 
agreement  "with  the  townsmen  of  Pequot,"  afterward  called  .Veic  London. 
What  kind  of  agreement  it  was  we  are  not  told.  His  name  was  sidist  ribcd 
Caaeaumamon.  Among  the  other  names  we  see  Ohbachicktcood,  J'^'rcsoutvevsfun 
alias  Daniel,  CvtchAmaqvin  and  Mahniatcamham.     Caaaaaainnamon,  it  is  said. 


signed  "in  hia  own  behalf  and  the  iM'half  of  the  rest  of  Nameoag  Indians."' 


•  Rclalioii,  44.  t  Ibid. 

t  Ibid.     Capla'D  Lion  tiardener,  who  had  some  iiuin  in  ihis  alTuir,  gives  qiito  u  diHureut 
acrouni.     Sec  life  of  Kittsham>)qnin,  alias  Kuts'iamakin. 

Sevrai  manuscript  documents.  jj  Hubbard. 

I  Coll.  Mats.  Hut.  Soc.  x.  101. 
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v,  •  CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  the  Praying  or  Christian  Indians  in  JVew  England — Difficult  to  Christianize 
them — Labors  of  John  Eliot — Wauban  the  first  Christian  sagamore — Indian  hncs 
— Uncaa  protests  against  the  attempt  to  convert  his  people — Ninigret  refuses  to 
receive  missionaries — The  Indian  Bible — Piambouhou — Spken — Pennahannit — 

TUKAI'EWILLIN — OoNAMOG — AlIATAWANCE — WaTTASSACOMPONUM — HiACOOMES 
MlOH<iSOO — OCCUM — TiTUBA. 

It  must  be  exceedingly  difficult,  as  all  experience  has  shown,  to  cause  aiiy 
j>cople  to  abandon  a  belief  or  faith  in  a  matter,  unless  it  be  one  on  which  the 
rea.'*oning  powers  of  the  mind  can  be  brought  to  act.    The  most  ignorant 

t)6ople  must  be  convinced,  that  many  effects  which  they  witness  are  produced 
>y  obvious  caus(<s ;  but  there  are  so  many  others  for  which  they  cannot  dis- 
cover a  cause,  that  they  hesitate  not  to  deny  any  natural  causu  for  tliom  nt 
once.  And  notwithstanding  that,  from  day  to  day,  causes  are  developing 
themselves,  and  showing  tliem,  that  many  results  which  they  had  viewed  as 
proce-^'ling  from  a  siyjer  natural  cause  hitherto,  was  nothing  but  a  natural 
one,  and  which,  when  discovered,  appeared  perfectly  simple,  too,  yet,  for  the 
want  of  the  means  of  investigation,  they  would  be  looked  upon  as  miraculous. 
These  facts  have  been  more  than  enough,  among  the  scientific  world,  to 
cause  them  to  look  upoi.  the  most  latent  causes,  with  a  hope  that,  in  due 
time,  they  would  unfold  themselves  also;  and,  finally,  leave  nothing  for  any 
agent  to  perform  but  natun  itself.  When  the  Indian,  therefore,  is  driven  by 
reason,  or  the  light  of  scijnce,  from  his  strong-hold  of  ignorance,  or,  in 
other  words,  superstition,  he  is  extremely  liable  to  fall  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  because  he  will  unhesitatingly 
say,  what  once  appeared  past  all  discovery  has  been  shown  to  be  most  plain, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  only  [lossible,  but  even  probable,  that  others  will  be 
disclosed  of  a  like  character. 

It  BO  happens,  that  in  attempting  to  substitute  one  faith  for  another,  in  the 
minds  of  Indians,  that  the  one  proposed  admits  of  no  better  demonstration 
than  the  one  already  possessed  by  them ;  for  their  manner  of  transmitting 
thitigs  to  be  remembered,  is  the  most  impressive  and  sacred,  as  will  be  else- 
where observed  in  our  work.  That  any  thing  false  should  be  handed  down 
from  their  aged  matrons  and  sires,  could  not  be  for  a  moment  believed ;  and 
hciifc,  that  the  stories  of  a  strange  people  should  be  credited,  instead  of  what 
they  had  heard  from  day  to  day  ii-om  their  youth  up,  from  those  who  could 
have  no  possible  motive  to  deceive  them,  could  not  i>e  ex[)ected ;  and  there- 
foH!  no  one  will  wonder  for  a  moment  tliat  the  gospel  has  met  with  so  few 
believers  among  the  Indians.  All  this,  aside  from  their  dealers  in  mysteries, 
the  powwows,  conjurers  or  priests,  as  they  are  variously  denominated,  whoso 
offieo  is  healing  the  sick,  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  invisible  spirits  by 
charms  and  unintelligible  mummery.  These  characters  took  upon  them- 
selves, also,  the  important  affair  of  determining  the  hapjjiness  each  was  to 
enjoy  after  death ;  assuring  the  brave  and  the  virtuous  that  they  should  go  to 
a  plai'c  of  perpetual  spring,  whore  game  in  the  greatest  plenty  abounded,  and 
every  thing  that  the  most  pt-rfect  happiness  required.  Now,  as  a  belief  in 
any  other  religion  promised  no  more,  is  it  strange  that  a  new  one  should  be 
slow  in  gaining  credence? 

Cons^iderations  of  this  nature  inevitably  press  in  upon  us,  and  cause  us  not 
to  wonder,  as  many  have  done,  that,  for  the  first  thirty  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  New  England,  so  little  was  effected  by  the  gospel  among  the  Indians. 
The  gnat  difliculty  of  conunnnicating  with  them  by  interpreters  must  have 
been  slow  in  the  extreme;  and  it  nuist  be  considered,  also,  that  a  great  length 
of  time  must  have  been  consumed  fM3(bre  any  of  these  could  perform  their 
office  with  any  degree  of  accuracy;  the  Indian  language  being  unlike  every 
other,  and  bearing  no  analogy  to  any  known  tongue  whatever^  and  then,  the 
peculiar  custom  of  the  Indians  must  be  considered ;  their  long  delays  heforo 
tliey  would  answer  to  any  proposition ;  but  more  than  all,  we  base  to  con- 
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sider  the  natui'al  distrust  that  must  necessarily  arise  in  tlic  minds  of  eveiy 
people,  at  tlie  sudden  influx  of  strangers  umong  them.  When  any  new 
theory  was  presented  to  their  minds,  the  tirst  (juestions  tlint  would  present 
themselves,  would  most  unciuestionahly  be,  Wliat  are  the  real  motives  of  this 
new  people  ? — Do  they  really  love  us,  as  they  pretend  ? — Do  they  really  love 
one  another  ?  or  do  they  »i<)t  live,  many  of  them,  upon  one  another  ?— Is  not 
this  new  state  of  things,  which  they  desire,  to  enable  them  to  subsist  by  us, 
and  in  time  to  enslave  us,  or  deprive  us  of  our  possessions? — Docs  it  not 
appear  that  these  strangers  arc  iiill  of  selflshncss,  and,  therefore,  have  every 
motive  which  that  passion  gives  rise  to  for  deceiving  us  ? — Hence,  we  repeat, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  thought  strange  that  Christianity  has  made  so  slow 
progress  among  tiie  Indians. 

Notwithstanding  one  of  the  ostensible  objects  of  nearly  all  the  royal  char- 
ters and  patents  issued  for  British  Nortli  America  was  the  ChristiauiKing  of 
the  Indians,  few  could  be  found  equal  to  the  tiisk  on  arriving  here ;  whero 
wants  of  every  kind  required  nearly  all  their  labors,  few  could  be  found 
willing  to  forego  every  comfort  to  engage  in  a  work  which  presented  so 
many  difliculties.  Adventurers  were  those,  generally,  who  emigmted  with  a 
view  to  bettering  their  own  condition,  iusteatf  of  that  of  others. 

At  length  Mr.  John  Eliot,  seeing  that  little  or  nothing  could  be  effected 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  language,  resolved  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  Indian,  and  then  to  devote  himself  to  their  service.  Accordingly  ho 
hired  *  an  old  f  Indian,  named  Job  .Ycsutan^  \  to  live  in  his  family,  and  to  teach 
him  his  language.  When  he  had  accomplished  this  arduous  task,  which  he 
did  in  "a  lew  montlis,"§  he  set  out  upon  his  first  attempt;  having  given 
notice  to  some  Indians  at  J^onanhiin,\\  since  Newton,ir  of  his  intention.  With 
three  others  he  met  the  Indians  for  the  first  time,  28  October,  lC4o.  Wuau- 
bon,**  whose  name  signified  tvind,\\  "a  wise  and  grave  man,  though  no 
Sachem,  widi  five  or  six  Indians  met  them  at  some  distance  from  their  wig- 
wams, and  bidding  them  welcome,  conducted  them  into  a  large  apartment, 
where  a  great  number  of  the  natives  were  gathered  together,  to  hear  this  new 
doctrine."  Jt  After  prayc>-s,  and  an  explanation  of  the  ten  commandments,  Mr. 
Eliot  informed  them  "of  the  dreadful  curse  of  God  that  would  fall  u(ion  all 
those  that  brake  them :  He  then  told  them  who  Jesxis  Christ  was,  where  ho 
was  now  gone,  and  how  he  would  one  day  come  again  to  judge  the  world  in 
flaming  fire." 

After  al)out  an  hour  si)cnt  in  this  manner,  the  Indiaas  had  liberty  to  ask 
any  qucstioiis  in  relation  to  what  had  been  said.  Whereupon  one  stood  up 
and  asked.  How  he  could  know  Jesus  Christ? — Another,  IVhelher  Eii^liahmen 
were  ever  so  i^oraiit  of  him  as  the  Imlians  ? — A  third,  Jfltefher  Jesus  Christ 
could  understand  prayers  in  Indian? — Another,  How  there  could  he  an  image  of 
God  since  it  was  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment '? — Another,  Whether, 
according  to  the  second  comnutndmeni,  the  child  must  suffer,  though  he  be  good, 
for  the  siiis  of  its  farents  ? — And  hihtly,  How  all  the  world  became  ftd.l  of  people, 
if  they  were  all  once  drowned  in  the  food  ? 

The  second  meethig  was  n]»on  11  November,  following.  Mr,  Elioi  met  the 
Indians  again,  and  after  catechising  the  children,  and  preaehing  an  hour  to 
the  congregation,  heard  and  answeret',  among  others,  t\w  following  ques- 
tions.— How  the  English  came  to  differ  so  much  from  the  Indians  in  their  knoid- 
cdgc  of  Cod  and  Jesus  Christ,  since  they  had  all  ut  fist  hid  one  Father? — An- 
other desired  to  know.  How  it  came  to  pass  thcd  sea-water  was  salt  and  river 
water  fresh  ? — And  anotiier.  That  if  llie  water  was  higher  than  the  earth,  how  it 
happened  thrd  it  did  not  ovcfow  it  J 

riie  third  meeting  took  place  soon  after,  namely,  on  2(1  of  the  same  month, 

•  NmI,  Hist.  N.  F-ii<.  i.  2i'i.  t  N.  Eiiff.  IJioff.  1)1<  llonarv,  arl.  Kj.ior. 

i  Stv  p.  51  of  this  l)o<ik,  ante.  ^  AVa/.  Hist.  N.  Enjf.  i.  I'i3. 

II  "Near  Walcrlowii  mill,  upon  tlie  south  side  of  Charles  River,  about  four  or  five  miles 
from  Ills  own  liousi',  [in  Koxbury,]  where  lived  at  ihRt  time  ll'abi:i,ouii  o(  iheir  principal 
men,  and  .some  Indinns  with  him."     Gookin,  (Hist.  Col.)  168. 

U  Noiiaiitum,  or  .Noonalomrn,  signified  a  place  of  rejoicing,  or  rejoicing.    Neal,  i.  216. 

•*  Waubaii,  Afagtuilin,  iii.  \9(>.  ff  Ibid. 

tf  Day-breaking  oi  the  Gospel  in  N.  Eng.,  in  Neal,  i.  223. 
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but  wan  not  so  well  ntbttidcd.  Tho  powwows  nnd  sanliems  liad  dissuaded 
sonriR,  and  l»y  threats  dotftrrnd  otlieni  from  meeting  upon  such  orrasions. 
Still  tliero  wocfl  cotiHiditrfihlii  iiiitnlHini  that  got  attached  to  Mr.  Eliot,  nnd  in  a 
fow  days  aft<»r,  fVampiu,  "ii  wiitunnd  sage  Indian,"  and  two  others,  with  acme 
of  luB  childri'n,  imiiiu  to  tho  Piiislifih.  He  desired  that  these  mi^ht  be  edu- 
cated in  tho  (JliriMtinti  filith.  At  tlio  next  meeting  all  the  Indians  present 
"  ofTcrt'd  their  (ihildroii  to  Iw  (tntechincd  and  instructed  by  the  English,  who 
upon  this  motion  rt'Molvod  t<»  mt  up  a  school  among  them. 

Mr.  lUtot,  notwitliMtiitulitig  hi«  zeal,  seems  well  to  have  understood,  that 
something  bcHido  pronoliirig  wns  ticcessary  to  reform  the  lives  of  the  Indians; 
and  that  wiw,  th«ir  oivili/ntion  liy  education.  It  is  said  that  one  of  his  noted 
sayings  was,  Tlir:  Imliam  miul  be  civilized  as  weU  as,  ^  not  in  order  to  their 
being,  Christianize/,*  Th(jr«'<bre,  the  request  of  tho  Indians  at  Nonontum 
WHS  not  carried  into  ort'oct  until  «  place  could  bo  fixed  upon  where  a  re _^ alar 
Hiittleiiient  sliouid  l»<t  itiiulo,  nnd  the  catechumens  had  shown  their  zeal  for 
tiie  cauHe  l»y  iiMNi^tibliiig  lliotnwives  there,  and  conforming  to  the  English 
nioilc!  of  livnig.  In  lli(!  ond  this  was  agreed  upon,  and  Natick  was  fixed  as 
the  place  liir  a  town,  and  the  following  short  code  of  laws  was  set  up  and 
agreed  to: — I,  If  any  man  \t'.  idle  n  week,  or  at  most  a  fortnight,  he  shall  pay 
rive  i<hilliiigN, — II,  If  miy  imtnnrried  man  shall  lie  with  a  voung  woman 
unmarried,  he  hIiiiII  pay  twenty  shillings. — III.  If  any  man  shall  beat  his  wife, 
liiri  liandH  nhall  Ut>  tied  Isdiind  him,  and  he  shall  be  carried  to  the  place  of 
justice  to  Iw  «(!V('h'ly  piitiislied. — IV.  Every  young  man,  if  not  another's 
servant,  and  if  nnnitirried,  slinll  Uc.  rompolled  to  set  up  a  wigwam,  and  plant 
fur  hntiHt'lf,  and  not  Mhiit  up  nnd  down  in  other  wigwams. — V.  If  any  woman 
Bliall  not  have  h<'r  UnW  >'uui  m>.  but  hang  loose,  or  be  cut  as  mrn's  hair,  she 
shall  pay  five  NhilliiigN.-^VJ.  11  ony  woman  shall  go  with  naked  breasts,  she 
shall  pay  two  Khilliiigs.-°-Vll.  All  men  that  wear  long  locks  shall  pay  five 
8hilling8.~VIII,  If  luiy  xlinll  kill  their  lice  between  their  teeth,  they  shall  pay 
five  HhilUiigH, 

In  January  following  nnothcr  company  of  praying  Indians  was  established 
at  Concord  ;  aiMl  there  wer*!  soon  wvernl  other  places  where  meetings  were 
held  tin-ougliout  tlii'  counfry,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Narraganset.f  Of  these,  Mr. 
Eliot  visitful  OM  many  and  as  olltcn  as  la;  was  able.  From  the  following  pas- 
sage in  a  li!tter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Winalow  of  Plimouth,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  hurdshipM  h<'  underwent  in  his  pious  labors.  He  says,  "  I 
have  not  Im.'u  dry  night  nor  day,  from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the 
sixtli,  but  KO  tnivelled,  nnd  at  night  ()ull  oflT  my  boots,  wring  my  stockings, 
and  on  with  tln'iii  aguiii,  and  so  contitme.     But  God  steps  in  and  iiol[)s."t 

The  chiefs  and  |»oww(»ws  would  not  have  suffered  even  so  much  groimd 
to  liave  hi'f'u  gained  Ity  the  gOHpel,  but  for  the  awe  they  were  in  of  tin;  Eng- 
lish power.  "Nor  Im  this  to  b(!  wondered  at,"  says  the  very  good  liistorian, 
Mr.  Med,  "for  if  it  bo  very  dilVicitit  to  civilize  barbarous  nations,  'tis  much 
more  so  to  make  Iheni  ('hristiaiis;  All  men  have  naturally  a  veneration  for 
the  nligioii  of  tiM'ir  ancowtors,  and  the  prejudices  of  education  §  are  insupern- 
h!e  witluiut  the  extrnordinary  grace  of  Ood." 

"'I'll!'  Mordiegin  hidiaoH  were  so  jealous  of  the  general  court's  obliging 
tlii'iM  Id  pr.iy  fit  (ioil,  flint  Vn  ni,  their  saehetu,  went  to  the  court  at  Hartford 
111  |irol<'sl  a'jaiiiHt  it.  ('ii.tKkniwujidn,  another  snclujui,  came  to  the  Indiiui 
lecture,  ami  (tpeidy  (d'oltHted  aitainst  their  building  a  town,  t(  lliiig  the  Eng- 
lisl  ,  that  all  tic  xaejiems  in  the  country  were  against  it.  Hi;  was  so  honest 
as  '  I  t(  II  .Mr,  mint  the  I'enMon  of  it ;  for  (says  he)  the  Indians  that  pray  to  (!od 
do  not  pay  ine  triliiKe,  as  fiirmerly  they  did  ;  which  was  in  part  true,  for 
whereas  hefiite  the  sachem  Was  absolute  ;n  iter  of  his  subjects ;  their  lives 
and  fiiriuin.'s  heing  nl  liin  dispo-al;  they  gave  him  now  no  more  than  they 
thouirht  retiHonahl<  ;  hut  to  wipe  off  th(;  niproach  that  Cidshamoquin  had  laid 
upon  them,  tluMi  few  piayiiig  liulians  present,  told  Mr.  Eliot  what  they  had 


»  lliilchiiix.m,  IJisl.  Mil",  i,  hi.').  t  Neal,  i.  2-iC— 2.30.  X  Masrnalia,  iii.  \%, 

^  'I'liis  wiinl,  wlii'ii  ii|i((Im'(I  Id  (lie  nliintlion  of  tlio  Indians  nmniig  theniSL-Ivi's,  is  lo  hv.  uil- 

tlerslodil  in  an  ii|)|iii«jl»*  ocnx'  Iriiin  iK  lomnion  iicrcptatiou  :  Uiu.s,  to  instruct  in  superstitinn.'i 

and  iiloliitrv,  in  wlial  in  iwl  mikihiI  liy  cdiicniion  among'  us. 
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done  for  tlioir  mcbfltn  the  two  lust  years,  leaving  him  to  jutlco  whether  their 
nriiicu  hiul  nny  ronson  to  complain."  They  said  they  had  given  him  26 
uiiiheU  of  com  at  one  time,  and  six  at  another ;  that,  in  hunting  for  him  two 
doys.  th«y  had  killed  him  15  deers ;  broke  up  for  him  two  acres  of  land ; 
made*  hiin  a  great  wigwam;  "made  him  20  rods  of  fence  with  a  ditch  and 
two  railH  ulwut  it ;"  paid  a  debt  for  him  of  £3, 10s.  "  One  of  them  ^nve  him 
a  skill  of  bonver  «)f  two  pounds,  besides  many  days  works  in  planting  com 
altogether;  vea,  they  »oid  they  would  willingly  do  more  if  ho  would  govern 
them  juHtly  by  the  word  of  God.  But  the  sachem  swelling  with  indignation, 
at  thin  uihnaniierly  discourse  of  his  vassals,  turned  his  back  upon  the  com- 
pany and  went  away  in  the  greatest  rage  imaginable ;  though  upon  better 
consideration,  himsi-lf  turned  Christian  not  long  after." 

Mr.  Experience  Maytmo  met  with  similar  occurrences  many  years  after. 
Upon  a  visit  to  the  Norragaiisets,  ho  sent  for  Ninigrd,  the  sachem,  and 
desinsii  of  him  leave  to  preach  to  his  people ;  but  the  sachem  told  him  to  go 
and  make  tilt!  Knglish  good  first;  and  oliscrved,  fmther,  that  some  of  the 
English  kept  Saturday,  others  Sunday,  and  others  no  day  at  all  for  worship  ; 
so  tliat  if  liiH  ^K'oplo  should  have  a  mind  to  turn  Christians,  they  could  not 
tell  what  religion  to  be  of  JVinigret  further  added,  that  Mr.  Mayhew  might 
try  his  skill  first  with  the  Pcquots  and  Mohegans,  uiid  if  they  submitted  to  the 
Cnristian  religion,  possibly  he  and  his  people  might,  but  they  would  not  be 
the  first.* 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Eliot  had  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Indian,  f 
also  IUxtkh'm  Cam,,  Mr.  Shepherd's  Sincere  Convert,  and  his  Sound  Be- 
I.IKVER.  (  Ix'sidL's  some  other  performances,  as  a  Grammar,  Psalter,  Primers, 
Cati'chisinH,  the  Piuctice  or  Pietit,  &c.  § 

It  i«*  HfiiitMing  to  hear  what  our  old  valued  friend.  Dr.  C.  Mather,  says  of 
Elioff  Jiible.  '^This  Bible,"  he  says,  "was  printed  here  at  our  Cambridge; 
and  it  is  fho  only  Bible  that  ever  was  printed  in  all  America,  from  the  very 
foundation  «»f  the  world." ||  The  same  author  observes,  that  "the  whole 
translation  wns  writ  with  but  one  pen,  which  pen  had  it  not  been  lost,  would 
hove  ciTtiiiiily  deserved  a  richer  case  than  was  bestowed  upon  that  pen,  with 
which  llitllnnd%  writ  his  translation  of  Pluiareh" 

It  wiiH  long  since  inquired,  "  What  benefit  has  all  this  toil  and  suffering 

ErodiiCi'd? — Is  there  n  vestige  of  it  remaining? — Were  the  Indians  in  reality 
ettered  by  the  gnmt  efforts  of  their  friends?"  "Mr.  Eliot,"  says  Dr.  Doug- 
liut,  "  with  immense  labor  translated  and  printed  our  Bible  into  Indian.  It 
wos  doiK!  with  0  good,  pious  design,  but  it  must  be  recoued  among  the  Otio- 
Borum  hominiim  nr^otin :  It  was  d^iie  in  the  Natick  [Nipmuk]  language.  Of 
the  Nnlickii,  at  present,  there  are  not  20  families  subsisting,  and  scarce  any 
of  these  run  reod, — Cui  boni!"** 

By  the  ueeoiints  left  us,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  for  many  years  after  the 
exertions  of  Eliot,  Gookin,  Mayhew  and  others,  had  been  put  in  operation, 
there  was  no  iiicoiisidenible  progress  mode  in  the  great  undertaking  of 
Christiani/iiig  the  Indians.  Natick,  the  oldest  praying  town,  contained,  in 
1(»74,  !i!>  liiiiiilies,  in  which  perhaps  were  about  145  persons.  The  name 
A/'atick  signified  a  place  of  hills.  Waban  was  the  chief  man  here,  "  who," 
•ays  Mr.  (ionkln,  "  is  now  about  70  years  of  age.  He  is  a  person  of  great 
priideiiie  and  piety  :  I  do  not  know  any  Indian  that  excels  him." 

Pukeiiiiit,  or  Piinkapaog,  ("which  takes  its  name  from  u  spring,  that  riseth 
out  of  red  earth,")  is  the  next  town  in  order,  and  contained  12  families,  or 


"  Nful't  N.  KiittlamI,  i.  2.57.  f  S<-c  Ixmk  ii.  chap.  iii.  p.  57,  ante. 

tMimrf')  IM'i-  Kliol.  \U.  J  Mas^Hodia,  b.  iii.  197.  |1  Ibid. 

tJ  I'Mliinim  llnlliitul  wiis  railed  the  transiaior-gciioral  ol  Ills  age  ;  he  wrote  several  of  his 
Iruiilfllion*  wilh  one  p<;n,  unoii  which  he  made  the  following'  verses: 
Wilh  one  sole  pen  I  writ  this  book, 

Made  of  a  grey  goose  quill ; 
A  pen  it  was,  when  I  it  look, 
And  a  pen  I  leave  it  siill. 

Fuller's  Worthies  of  England. 
**  Douglam,  Hill.  America,  i.  172,  note.    See  also  Halkei,  Hist.  Notes,  248,  dir.    Doug' 
lati  wroto  hImiuI  I74A. 
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about  60  persons.  It  was  14  miles  south  of  Boston,  and  is  now  included  in 
Stoughton.  The  Indians  here  removed  from  the  Neponset  Hassanamesit 
is  the  thu-d  town,  and  is  now  included  in  Grafton,  und  contained,  like  the 
second,  60  souls.  Okommakamesit,  now  in  Marlborough,  crntained  about 
•W  people,  and  was  the  fourth  town.  Wamesit,  since  included  in  Tewks- 
bury,  the  fifth  town,  was  upon  a  neck  of  land  in  Merrimack  River,  and 
contained  about  75  souls,  of  live  to  a  family.  Nashobah,  now  Littleton,  was 
the  sixth,  and  contained  but  about  50  inhabitants.  Magunkaquog,  now  Hop- 
kinton,  signified  a  place  of  great  trees.  Here  were  about  55  persons,  and 
this  was  the  seventh  town. 

There  were,  besides  these,  seven  other  towns,  which  were  called  the  new 
praying  towns.  These  were  among  the  Nipinuks.  The  first  was  Manchage, 
since  Oxford,  and  contained  about  60  inhabitants.  The  second  was  about 
six  miles  from  the  first,  and  its  name  was  Chabanukongkomun,  since  Dudley, 
and  contained  about  45  persons.  Tlie  third  was  Mauiiexit,  in  the  north-east 
part  of  Woodstock,  and  contained  about  100  souls.  The  fourth  was  Quan- 
tisset,  also  in  Woodstock,  and  containing  100  persons  likewise.  Wabquissit, 
the  fiflh  town,  also  in  Woodstock,  (but  now  uicluded  in  Connecticut,)  con- 
tained 150  souls.  Pakachoog,  a  sixth  town,  partly  in  Worcester  and  partly 
in  Ward,  also  contained  100  people.  Wesliakim,  oi  Nashaway,  a  seventh, 
cor*:'ined  about  75  persons.  Waeuntug  was  also  a  praying  town,  included 
now  by  Uxbridge ;  but  the  number  of  people  thiire  is  not  set  down  by  Mr. 
Gookin,  our  chief  authority. 

Hence  it  seems  there  were  now  supposed  to  be  alx>ut  1150  praying  Indians 
in  the  places  enumerated  above.  Tliere  is,  however,  not  the  least  probability, 
that  even  one  fourth  of  these  were  ever  sincere  believers  in  Christianity. 
This  calculation,  or  rather  supposition,  was  made  the  year  before  Philip's 
war  began;  and  how  many  do  we  find  who  adhered  to  their  profession 
through  that  war  ?  That  event  not  only  shook  the  faith  of  the  common  sort, 
but  many  that  bad  been  at  the  head  of  the  praying  towns,  the  Indian  minis- 
ters themselves,  were  found  in  arms  against  their  white  Christian  neighbors. 

At  the  close  of  Philip's  war,  in  1677,  Mr.  Gookin  enumerates  "seven 
places  where  they  met  to  worship  God  and  keep  the  sabbath,  viz.  at 
Nonatum,  at  Pukemit,  or  Puukapog;  ut  Cowate,  alias  the  Fall  of  Charles 
River,  at  Natik  and  Medfielil,  at  Concord,  at  Namekeake,  near  Chelmsford." 
There  were,  at  each  of  these  places,  he  says,  "a  teacher,  and  schools  lor  tl.:> 
youth."  But,  notwithstanding  they  had  occupied  seven  towns  in  the  spring 
of  1676,  on  their  return  from  imprisonment  upon  the  bleak  islands  in  Hoston 
harbor,  they  were  too  feeble  long  to  maintain  so  many.  The  appearance  of 
some  straggling  Mohawks  greatly  alarmed  these  Indians,  and  they  were  glad 
to  come  within  the  protection  of  the  English ;  and  so  the  remote  towns  soon 
became  abandoned. 

We  have  seen  that  1150  praying  Indians  were  claimed  before  the  wor,  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1674,  but  not  half  this  number  could  be  found  when  it 
was  proclaimed  that  all  such  must  come  out  of  their  towns,  and  go  by 
themselves  to  a  place  of  safety.  Mr.  Gookin  says,  at  one  time  mere  were 
about  500  upon  the  islands :  but  when  some  had  been  employed  in  the  army, 
and  other  ways,  (generally  svich  as  were  indifferent  to  religion,)  there  v/ero 
but  about  300  remaining.  Six  years  afler  that  disastrous  war,  Mr,  Eliot 
could  claim  but  four  towns!  viz.  "Natick,  Punkapaog,  Wamesit,  and 
Chachaubunkkakowok." 

Before  we  pass  to  notice  other  towns  in  Plimouth  colony,  we  will  give  an 
account  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of  the  praying  Indians. 

Wauban  we  have  several  tim;>s  introduced,  and  will  now  close  our  account 
of  him.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  of  Conconl ;  but,  at  the 
time  Mr.  Eliot  began  his  labors,  he  resided  at  Nonantum,  since  Newton. 
At  Natik,  or  Natick,  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  until  his 
death. 

When  a  kind  of  civil  community  was  established  at  Natik,  Tfauhan  was 
i;i:i(lc  a  niler  of  fifty,  and  subsequently  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  follow- 
ing' is  said  to  b«  a  copy  of  a  warrant  which  he  issued  against  some  of  tno 
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irandgreasors.    "  You,  you  big  eotutable,  quick  you  catch  um  Jeremiah  Offscow 
strong  you  hold  um,  aa/c  you  bring  um,  qfore  me,  Waban,jiutice  peace"  * 

A  young  justice  oskeit  fVauban  what  he  .vould  do  when  Indians  got  drunk 
and  quarrelled ;  he  replied,  "  TVe  um  all  up,  and  whip  um  plaintiff,  and  whip 
umftndani,  and  whip  um  vnlnesa." 

Wo  have  not  learned  the  precise  time  of  fVauban'a  death,  f  but  he  was 
certainly  alive  in  the  end  of  the  year  1676,  and,  we  think,  in  1677.  For  he 
was  among  those  sent  to  Deer  Island,  30  October,  1675,  and  was  among  the 
sick  that  returned  in  May,  1676;  and  it  is  particularly  mentioned  that  he  was 
one  that  recovered. 

Piambouhout  was  the  next  man  to  trauban,  and  tlie  next  after  him  that 
received  the  gospel.  At  the  second  meeting  ut  Nonantuin,  ho  brought  a 
great  many  of  his  people.  At  Natik  he  was  made  ruler  of  ten.  When 
the  church  at  Hassanamesit  was  gathered,  he  was  called  to  be  a  ruler  in  it. 
When  thac  town  was  broken  up  in  Philip's  war,  he  returned  uguin  to  Natik, 
where  he  died.  He  was  one  of  those  also  confined  to  Deer  Island ;  hence, 
he  lived  until  after  the  war.  The  ruling  elder  of  lluNsanamesit,  called  by 
some  Piambow,  was  the  same  person. 

John  Speen  was  another  teacner,  contemporary  with  Piamho,  and,  like  him, 
was  a  "grave  and  pious  man."  In  IGGl,  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Dedhain,_  sued 
John  Spetn  and  his  brother,  Thomas,  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  of  sia:ly 
pounds,  and  Mr.  Eliot  bailed  thenu  This  he  probably  did  with  safety,  as 
John  Sf)een  and  "  his  kindred "  owned  nearly  all  the  Natik  lands,  when  the 
Ch-  'stian  commonwealth  was  established  there.  This  valuable  possession 
he  gave  up  freely,  to  be  used  in  common,  in  1650.  Notwithstanding  "he 
was  among  the  first  that  prayed  to  God  "  at  Nonantum,  and  "  was  a  diligent 
reader,"  yet  he  died  a  drunkard ;  having  been  some  time  before  discarded 
fi-om  the  church  at  Natik. 

Pennahannit,  called  Captain  Josiah,  was  "  Marehal  General "  over  all  the 
praying  towns.  He  used  to  attend  the  courts  at  Natik;  but  his  residence 
was  at  Nashobah. 

Tukapewillin  was  teacher  at  Hassanamesit,  and  his  brother,  Anaweakin, 
ruler.  He  was,  according  to  Major  Gookin,  "a  jiious  and  able  man,  and  apt 
to  teach."  He  suffered  exceedingly  in  Philip's  war;  himself  and  his 
congregation,  together  with  thos;;  of  the  two  praying  towns,  "  Magrmkog 
and  Chol)onekonhouom,"  having  been  enticed  away  [)y  Philip^s  followers. 
His  father,  JVdoas,  was  deacon  of  his  church,  and  among  the  niunbcr. 
They,  however,  tried  to  mti'.x  their  escape  to  the  English  soon  after,  agree- 
al)ly  to  a  plan  concerted  with  Job  Katlenanit,  when  he  was  among  Philip's 
peo|)le  as  a  spy ;  but,  as  it  happened,  in  the  attempt,  they  fell  in  with  an 
English  scout,  under  Captain  Gibbs,  who  treated  them  as  prisoners,  and  with 
not  a  little  barbarity;  robl)ing  them  of  every  thing  tliey  had,  even  tlie  minis- 
ter of  a  pewter  cup  which  he  used  at  sacraments.  At  Marlborough,  though 
under  the  protection  of  officers,  they  were  so  insulted  and  abused,  ''  espe- 
cially by  women,"  that  Tukapewillin^ s  wife,  from  fear  of  being  murdered, 
escaped  into  the  woods,  leaving  a  sucking  child  to  be  Uiken  care  of  by  its 
father.  With  her  went  also  her  son,  12  years  old,  and  two  otli<>i-s.  The 
others,  JVaoaa  and  Tukapewillin,  with  six  or  poven  children,  wire,  soon 
after,  sent  to  Deer  Island.    J^aoas  was,  at  this  time,  about  80  yiiars  old. 

Oonamog  was  ruler  at  Marlborough,  and  a  sachem,  wlio  died  in  the 
summer  of  1674.  His  deirth  "was  a  great  blow  to  the  place.  He  was  a 
pious  and  discreet  man,  and  the  very  soul,  as  it  weiv,  of  the  i)lace."  The 
troubles  of  the  war  fell  very  heavily  upon  his  family.  A  barn  containing 
corn  and  hay  was  burnt  at  Chelmsford,  by  some  of  the  war  party,  as  it 
proved  afterwards;  but  some  of  the  violent  English  of  that  place  dt.'termined 
to  make  the  Wamesits  suffer  for  it    Accordingly,  about   14  men  armed 


*  Allen's  Biog.  Diet.  art.  Waban. 

t  Dr.  Homer,  Hist.  Newton,  says  he  died  in  lfi7f,  but  pive^  no  aiilliority.     \\V  iiave  cited 
several  authorities,  showing  that  he  was  alive  a  year  later,  (see  li.  ill.  pp.  10  niid  79.) 
t  Piam  Boolian,  Gookii7s  Hist.  foil.  181. — l*iambow,  his  Hist.  Praying  lndi.\ns. 
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themselves,  and,  under  a  \m^Uiiu;0  of  scouting,  went  to  the  wigwams  of  the 
Wamesits,  and  orderud  tliiiin  to  mnto  out.  They  obeyed  without  hesitation, 
being  chiefly  heliileiM  woiiihm  nild  children,  and  not  conceiving  any  harm 
could  be  intended  thorn  \  but  t\my  w»ro  no  sooner  out  than  fired  u(K)n,  when 
five  were  wounded  and  mm  M\Uu\,  Whether  the  courage  of  the  brave  Eng- 
lish now  failed  them,  or  wlMitll«r  tliev  W(!rc  satisfied  with  what  blood  was 
already  shed,  is  not  i'U:w\  but  tliity  did  no  more  at  this  time.  The  one  slain 
was  a  little  son  of  Tahaloomr  i  nud  Onnamog'a  widow  was  severely  wounded, 
whose  name  was  Hamh,  "u  woiiihii  of  good  report  for  religion."  She  was 
daughter  of  Saf^anwn-JuUn^  who  lived  niHl  ditnl  at  the  same  place,  before  the 
war,  "  a  great  friend  to  tli<t  Kh^lixh.''  Harah  Imd  iiad  two  husbands :  the  firet 
was  Oonamof^,  the  siteond  TnhiUoomf,  who  was  kou  of  Tahatlawan,  sachem  of 
Musketaquid.    This  allitir  took  phce  on  the  15  November,  1675. 

JVumphow  was  ruler  oftUn  prayiiitf  hidinns  at  Warncsit,  and  Samud,  his  son, 
was  teacher,  "a  young  liiHll  of  f^mni  \mrtn,*^  wiys  Mr.  Gookin,  "aud  can  speak, 
rend  and  write  Lngliiilt  niwl  ludmu  <'oui|H!tently ;"  Lniing  one  of  those  taught  at 
the  expense  of  the  ('orporittion.  JVumphow  (!X]>erienced  wretched  trials  in  the 
time  of  the  war  \  be  with  hlf<  p!'»»|>l(,'  bnviiig  flod  away  from  their  homes 
immediately  alter  the  horrid  Imrlmnty  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  fearing 
to  be  muruitred  if  tbev  xbould  (continue  there.  However,  afler  wai..'i:  '.-^  it 
while  up  and  down  lU  tbi«  wootl«i,  in  the  dismal  month  of  December,  they 
returned  to  Wamesit,  in  n  fi>rlorn  (Condition,  and  hoped  the  carriage  of  their 
neigbboi-s  would  lie  siu^h  tlitit  th(*y  might  continue  tliere.  It  did  not  turn  out 
so,  for  in  February  they  iig/iiti  (luittetl  their  habitations,  and  went  off  towards 
Canada.  Six  or  seven  old  \Hwmtm  remnined  l)ehind,  who  were  hindered  from 
going  by  infirmity,  Thewi  ooor  blind  and  lame  Indians  were  all  burnt  to 
death  in  their  wigwaniN,  Tliitt  lUit,  had  it  occurred  by  accident,  would  have 
called  forth  the  deeiMixt  pity  tVoui  i\u'  breast  of  every  human  creature  to  whose 
knowledge  it  sliouul  eomu.      Hut  horror,  anguish  and  indignation  take  the 

Elace  of  pity,  at  l)eing  told  thut  tlio  fifltncs  which  consumed  them  were  lighted 
y  the  savage  hands  of  whii«j  liieti !  I     It  was  so^-and  whites  are  only  left  to 
remember  in  sorrow  thlu  m'X  of  flio*»  of  their  own  color !    But  to  return — 

During  the  wanderings  of  A/'umphow  and  his  friends,  famine  and  sickness 
destroyed  many  of  them.  lliuiM'lf  and  Mutic  George,  or  George  Misttc,  a 
teacher,  were  numbenul  with  tlin  dead.  The  others,  liaving  joined  Wanrudan- 
cet  to  avoid  fulling  in  with  war  parties  on  l>oth  sides,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
suiTcndered  themselves  to  tlift  Knglish,  at  Dover,  in  August,  1G76.  New 
troubles  now  came  i;p(M)  tlM'Ui.  Home  Englisli  captives  testified  that  some  of 
them  bad  Imh-u  in  ariiiN  (it(Hi)i)«t  fliem,  and  such  were  either  sold  into  slavery, 
or  executed  at  HonUm,  Mevi'Cid  r^liared  the  latter  fate.  JVumphoiv's  son  Samuel 
bai-ely  rscuped,  and  another  MOti,  named  Jamtthan  George,  was  pai'doned ;  also 
St/nion  Betokam. 

JVumphow  wuH  in  wmoc  |Md»lJ(f  buxiriesa  ns  early  os  165ti.  On  8  June  that 
year,  be,  John  Line  iind  (iiiirfff.  Mifllr,  were,  upon  the  part  of  the  "Indian 
court,"  employe<l  m  riui  the  Tine  ihua  Chelmsford  to  Wamesit*  And  23 
years  afler  lie  lu'.eompaiiied  ('/tpfwili  Jonathan  Danforth  of  Biilerica  in  renew- 
nig  the  bounds  of  ltrenlim''»  Vnrm,  now  Litchfield,  N.  H.f 

Hannalancd,  wh(»s<!  biNfory  will  be  found  spoken  upon  at  large  in  our  next 
book,  countenanced  relifiion,  lUld  it  Wfin  at  his  wigwam  that  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr. 
Gookhi  held  a  met^ting  on  )b<'  H  iMay,  I(i74.  Ills  house  was  near  Pawtucket 
Fulls,  on  the  Merrimuek,  "Me  }**,**  wiid  Major  Gookin,  "u  sober  aud  grave 
person,  and  of  years,  between  .^(  and  (K)." 

John  Jlhatiiwiinre  whs  ruler  of  Niioliobaii,  a  pious  man,  who  died  j)reviou8  to 
1(574.  After  his  deei •«*',  Pnuuihannii  win  eiiief  John  Thomas  was  their 
teacher.  "  His  fHther  wuk  ninrdered  l»y  fbe  Mafjuas  in  a  secret  manner,  as  he 
was  fishing  fiir  ei'lss  at  liiai  wear,  w»nie  years  since,  during  the  war"  witli  them. 
Wattasaeompnnum,  i'n\\t<i\  t\\mt  Captam  Tom,  is  thus  sj)oken  of  by  Mr.  Gookin, 
who  was  with  hiui  at  I'ukaeboog,  17  Heptemlwr,  1674.  "  My  chief  assistant 
was  Waitaaacompanum,  ruler  of  llie  Nipn.ok  Indians,  a  grave  and  pious  man, 
of  the  chief  suelii'm's  blood  of  the  Nipnnik  country.     He  resides  at  Ilassana- 
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.Tiesit ;  but  by  former  appointment,  cnlleth  here,  togetiier  with  mma  ollmni,'' 
Captain  Tom  was  among  TukapewiUMt  company,  tliat  went  off  with  tlin 
enemy,  oa  in  speaking  of  him  we  nave  made  mention.  In  that  company  thiint 
were  about  300,  men,  women  and  children.  The  enemy,  Imiuu  aUtut  iKJO 
strong,  obUged  the  praying  Indians  to  go  off  with,  or  be  killed  liy  lliifm.  'I'liitro 
were,  liowtiver,  many  who  doubtless  preferred  their  company  to  that  of  Ilu>lr 
friends  on  Deer  Island.  This  was  about  the  beginning  of  DecendMtr,  UiJli. 
Captain  Tom  aflerwaitls  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and,  being  Iriocl 
ana  condemned  as  a  rebel,  was,  on  36  June,  1676,  executed  at  ItoHtoii  {  inuvh 
to  the  grief  of  such  excellent  men  as  Gookin  and  Eliot. 

Although  something  had  been  done  towards  Christianizing  the  Indinim  iti 
Plimouth  colony,  about  a  year  before  Mr.  EliofB  first  visit  to  Nonantnm,  yvt 
for  some  yeai-s  after,  Massachusetts  was  considerably  in  advance  in  this  ntMpiu't. 
iSome  of  the  princi|Nil  congregations  or  praying  towns  follow  : — 

At  Meeshuwn,  since  Provincetown  or  Truro,  and  I'unonakanit,  nUwn  111!* 
lingsgate,  were  73  persons ;  at  Potanumaquut,  or  Nauset,  in  Ka«tham,  44  {  at 
Monamoyik,  since  Chatham,  71 ;  at  Sawkattukctt,  in  Harwich ;  NuInmiiinmIi,  jn 
Yarmouth ;  at  Matukees,  in  Barnstable  and  Yarmouth ;  und  Wi'i'i|uiil(ut,  in 
Barnstable,  133 ;  at  Sutuit,  Pawiioesit,  Coatuit,  in  Barnstable,  MaHli|Htc*.  VVako* 
(fuet,  near  Mashiieo,  95 ;  at  Codtanmut,  in  MashiHte,  Ashimuit,  on  liiu  wcMt 
hue  of  Mashnee,  VVecsquobs,  in  Sandwich,  33 ;  I'is|)ogutt,  VVawayoulat,  in 
Warcham,  SoKones,  in  Falmouth,  lUi.  In  all  these  places  were  463  houIn  (  143 
of  whom  could  read,  and  73  write  Indiar,  ai.d  9  could  reiul  lOngliNh,  'VU\n 
account  was  furnished  Major  Gookin  in  1674,  by  the  Rev.  llicluird  Jiourne  of 
Sandwich.  Philip's  war  broke  up  many  of  these  coMununities,  but  tlio  work 
continued  long  alter  it  dwindled  to  almost  nothing  in  Massac  huxettii.  In  UiH5 
there  were  1439  considered  as  Christian  Indians  in  Plimouth  colitny. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mavheto  Jr.  settled  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  called  by  ih»  IndintiM 
JVope,  in  1643.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  few  English  families,  who  intujo 
him  their  minister ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  so  limited  usefldnesM,  ho  luani* 
ed  the  Indian  language,  and  began  to  preach  to  them.    His  first  convert  wiw 

Hiacoomits,  in  1643,  a  man  of  small  repute  amon^  his  own  |)eople,  whiwe 
residence  was  at  Great  Harbor,  near  where  the  English  first  settled,  Ho  whm 
regularly  ordained  33  Augiist,  1670,  but  he  began  to  preach  in  \i\M\,  John 
Tokinosh  was  at  the  same  time  ordained  teacher.  His  residence  was  at  Ninn- 
pang,  on  the  east  end  of  the  isliuid.  He  died  33  January,  KiH-l,  and  Uimmntui 
preached  his  funeral  sermon.  For  sotne  years  before  his  dtiath  Hiamuimt  WfiM 
unable  to  preach.  He  was  supposed  to  liave  been  about  ^0  yenrs  old  at  llio 
time  of  his  dcatii,  which  happened  about  1690. 

Pahkehpunnassoo,  sachem  of  Chappequiddik,  was  a  great  opposi'r  (d*  tlid 
gospel,  and  at  one  time  beat  Hiacoomes  for  professing  a  belief  of  it,  Not  lon^ 
after,  as  himself  and  another  were  at  work  upon  a  chimney  of  their  cabin,  tlitiy 
were  lx)th  knocked  down  by  lightning,  and  the  latter  killed.  Palikthiiunnimiiun 
fell  partly  in  the  fire,  and  but  for  his  mends  would  have  {)erishud,  Whi'tjier 
this  escape  awakened  him,  is  not  mentioned ;  but  he  soon  aiXnt  Is'cartio  a 
Christian,  and  Mr.  Mayheto  aptly  observes  that  " at  last  he  was  a  brunil  jUuektU 
otd  of  the  fire." 

Jniohqaoo,  or  Myoxm,  wns  another  noted  Indian  of  No[)e.  He  wait  a  I'otivcrt 
of  Hiacoomes,  whom  he  had  sent  for  to  inquire  of  him  about  his  (Jot),  Ho 
asked  Hiacoomes  how  many  gods  he  had,  and  on  being  told  but  ONE,  hnuMi- 
diately  reckoned  np  37  of  his,  and  desired  to  know  whether  he  Hlionld  throw 
them  all  away  for  one.  On  being  told  by  Hiacoomes  that  he  ha«l  thrown  «  WHv  all 
those  and  many  niort^,  and  was  better  off  by  so  i\o\ug,  Mu)hiisoo  m'u\,  he  would 
forthwith  throw  away  his,  which  ho  did,  and  became  one  of  tli(!  iiumt  ''rniniint 
of  the  Indian  converts.  One  of  his  children,  a  son,  saih^d  for  l'!ii{{iand  ill 
1657,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Mayheio  Jr.,  in  a  ship  commanded  bv  Captain  Jiimm 
Garrett,  and  was  never  heard  of  afler.  The  time  of  the  deatn  of  Muilufsoo  in 
unknown,  but  he  lived  to  a  great  age. 

Among  tlie  Mohegans  and  IVarragansets  notiiiiig  of  any  ai'<>iiiiiii  whm  td'ect- 
ed,  in  the  way  of  Christianizing;  tiiein,  for  a  lori<r  time.  The  chief  saeheniH  of 
those  nations  were  determined  and  fixed  a<.'Mil!^t  it,  and  though  it  whm  tVorn 
time  to  time  urged  upon  them,  yet  very  liitlu  \s;ik  ever  done. 
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Sampson  Occum,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  a  sermon  *  of  hifl,  Occom,  wns  a 
Moliogun,  of  tlio  funiily  of  Benoni  Oceum,  who  resided  near  New  liondon,  in 
Connecticut.  Ho  was  tiie  first  of  that  tribt;  who  was  conspicuous  in  religion, 
it' not  the  only  one.  He  was  bom  in  1723,  and  becoming  attached  to  the  Kev. 
Kleazar  JVheelock^  the  minister  of  Lebanon  in  Connecticut,  in  1741  he  became 
a  ChriNtian.f  Possessing  talents  and  great  piety,  Mr.  fflteelock  entertained 
siiuguino  hopes  that  he  would  he  able  to  effect  much  among  his  countrymen 
as  u  |)reocher  of  the  gospel.  He  went  to  England  in  1765  to  procure  nid  for 
tlie  keeping  up  of  a  Hchool  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  children,  which  was 
begini  by  Mr.  H'heelock,  and  furthered  hy  a  Mr.  Moore,  by  a  donation  of  a 
school  house  and  land,  about  1763.  While  in  England  he  was  introduced  to 
Lord  Dartmottth,  and  other  cjninent  persons.  He  preached  there  to  crowds 
of  peopli!,  and  returned  to  America  in  September,  1768,  having  landed  at 
lioHton  on  his  return.  |  It  is  said  he  was  the  first  Indian  that  preached 
in  F^nglund.  He  was  ordained,  in  1759,  a  preacher  to  the  Montuuks  on  L. 
Inland.  Al)out  this  time  ho  visited  the  Cherokees.  He  finally  settled  among 
the  Oneida  Indians,  with  many  of  his  Mohegan  brethren,  about  1768 ;  they 
liiiviiig  l)een  invited  by  the  Oneidas.  He  died  in  July,  1792,  at  N.  Stock- 
bridjje,  N.  York,  aged  6}). 

Tituba  is  noticed  in  the  annals  of  New  England,  from  her  participation  in 
the  witch  tragedies  acted  here  in  1691.  In  a  valuable  work  givuig  a  history  of 
thut  horrible  delusion,  §  mention  is  thus  made  of  her.  "  It  was  the  latter  end  of 
February,  1691,  when  divers  young  persons  belonging  to  [Rev.]  Mr.  Parria*  | 
family,  and  one  more  of  the  neighborhood,  began  to  act  after  a  strange  anc 
unusual  manner,  viz.,  as  hy  gettin|»  into  holes,  and  creeping  imder  chairs  am 
stools,  and  to  use  other  stmdry  odd  po.stures,  and  antic  gestures,  uttering  fool- 
ish, ridiculous  speeches,  which  neither  they  themselves  nor  any  others  could 
make  sense  of.  "March  the  11th,  Mr.  Parris  invited  several  ncighlioring 
ministers  to  join  with  him  in  keeping  a  solemn  day  of  prayer  at  his  own 
liouse  ;  the  tin)e  of  the  exercise  those  persons  were,  for  the  most  part,  silent, 
6ut  after  any  one  prayer  was  ended,  they  would  act  and  speak  strangely,  and 
ridiculously,  yet  were  such  as  had  been  well  educated  and  of  goorl  behavior, 
the  one  a  girl  of  11  or  12  years  old,  would  sometimes  seem  to  be  in  a  convul- 
sion fit,  her  limbs  being  twisted  several  ways,  and  very  stiff,  but  presently  her 
fit  would  be  over.  A  few  days  before  this  soleimi  day  of  prayer,  Mr.  Parria' 
Indian  man  and  woman,  made  a  cake  of  rye  meal,  with  the  children's  water, 
and  baked  it  in  the  ashes,  and,  as  it  is  said,  gave  to  the  dog ;  this  was  done  as 
a  means  to  discover  witchcraft.  Soon  after  which  those  ill-affected  or  nflaiicted 
persons  named  several  thai  toey  said  they  saw,  wnen  in  their  fits,  afflicting  of 
them.  The  first  complained  of,  wns  the  said  Indian  woman,  named  Ttluha. 
She  confessed  that  the  devil  urged  her  to  sign  a  book,  which  he  presented  to 
her,  and  alrso  to  work  mischief  to  the  children,  &c.  She  was  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  ]>rison,  and  lay  there  till  sold  for  her  fees.  The  account  she  since 
f;ives  of  it  is,  that  her  master  did  heat  her,  ond  otherwise  abuse  her,  to  make 
ler  confess  and  accuse  (such  as  he  called)  her  sister  witches ;  and  that  what- 
soever she  said  by  way  of  confessing  or  accusing  others,  was  the  effect  of 
such  usage ;  her  master  refused  to  pay  her  fees,  unless  she  would  stand  to 
what  she  liud  said." 

W(!  are  able  to  add  to  our  information  of  Tituba  from  another  old  and 
curious  work,1f  us  follows: — That  when  she  was  examined  she  "confessed 
the  making  a  cake,  as  is  above  mentioned,  and  said  her  mistress  in  her  own 
country  was  a  witch,  and  had  taught  her  some  means  to  be  used  for  the 
discovery  of  a  witch  and  for  the  prevention  of  being  bewitched,  &c.,  but  said 
"that  sIh!  hereelf  was  not  a  witch."  The  children  who  accused  her  sai3  "that 
bIh!  did  ])inch,  prick,  and  grievously  torment  them ;  and  that  they  saw  her  here 

*  At  llio  execution  of  J/ostf  I'liut,  for  murder,  at  New  Haven,  2  September,  1772.  To  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Keen,  liis  name  is  Occum. 

t  Life  Dr.  Wheeloc/c.  If!.  J  His  Letter  to  Mr.  Keen,  in  Life  Wlieetock,  175. 

j  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  by  R.  Calef,  90,  91,  4to.  London,  1700. 

Il  "  Samuel  J'lins,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Salem-villagc."  Modest  Enquiry  info  the  Nalurt 
of  Witrh/rii/t,  \>y  JoUu  U»le,  pastor  of  the  chureli  in  Severly,  p.  23,  IGnio.  Boston,  1702. 

t  Modest  Enquiry,  iic.  SJ5. 
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and  thoro,  where  nobody  dae  could.  Yen,  tbey  could  tell  where  she  was,  and 
what  she  did,  when' out  of  tlieir  human  sifht.**  Whether  the  autlior  wao  a 
witness  to  this  he  does  not  say ;  but  probably  he  was  not.  Go  throuvh  the 
whole  of  our  eariy  writers,  and  you  win  ararce  find  one  who  witnt-SMii  such 
matters :  (Or.  Cotfon  Mathir  is  nearest  to  an  exception.)  But  they  generally 
preface  such  marvellous  accounts  by  observing,  "  I  am  slow  to  believe  rumors 
of  this  nature,  nevertheless,  souie  things  I  have  had  certain  information  of."  * 

The  Rev.  Mr.  JFVttf  gives  the  following  extract  f\rom  the  "Quarterly  Court 
Papers."  "  March  IsL  Sarah  Otbam,  Satvh  and  Dorothy  Oood,  TVIuAo,  srrvunt 
of  Mr.  Parrii,  Martha  Cory,  Rebecca  Mtrte,  Sarah  Clouee,  John  Proctor  oud  Iiih 
wifH  lUixabeth,  all  of  Salem  village,  are  committed  to  Boston  jail  on  chargo  of 
witchcraft." 

The  other  servant  of  Mr.  Parria  was  the  husband  of  TVfuAo,  whose  name 
was  John,  It  was  a  charge  against  them  that  they  had  tried  moaus  to  discover 
witches.  But  there  is  little  probability  that  these  ignor-int  and  simple  Indians 
would  ever  have  thought  or  "trying  a  project"  fur  iIk-  <<et«ction  of  witches, 
had  tbey  not  learned  it  fVom  some  more  miserably  supei-otitious  white  persons. 
We  have  the  very  record  to  justify  this  stricture.!^  Take  the  words.  "Mary 
SMy  having  confessed,  that  she  innocently  counselled  John,  the  Indian,  to 
attempt  a  cuscovorv  of  witches,  is  permitted  to  commune  with  Mr.  Parris' 
church.  She  had  oeen  previously  disciplined  for  such  counsel  and  ap|)earod 
well."  We  are  not  told  who  diiciplined  uer  for  the  examination.  Was  it  Mr. 
Parritf 

This  is  the  only  instance  I  have  met  with  of  Indians  being  implicated  in 
vMie  witchcraft. 

•  /.  Mathe,^*  Brief  HUt.  Philip's  War.  34.  " 

t  Id  hit  valuable  AttnaU  of  Salem,  303. 

I  Danvers  Records,  published  by  the  author  last  cited. 
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BIOQRA^P^Y  AND   HISTORY  OF  THE   NEW  ENG- 
LAND INDIANS  CONTINUED. 


CHAPTER  L 

Ltfe  of  Aluandkb  oUm  Wamsotta — EvaOt  wkieh  led  to  Ae  war  with  Philip-^ 
Wextamoo  hia  wife — Early  event*  in  her  ljfe—?KtAtiAJivx,T.  her  second  husband 
— Weetamoo's  latter  career  and  deathF-tNinigret — Death  of  Alexander — John  Sas- 
SAiiON — His  country  and  connections — Becomes  a  christian — Schoolmaster — Min- 

^  ister — Settles  at  Assawomaet — Fbliz  inarrtw  his  daughter — Sassamon  discovers 
the  plots  of  Philip — Is  murdered — Procee^ngs  against  the  murderers — They  are 
condemns  and  executed, 

Alexander  was  the  English  name  of  the  elder  aon  of  MtusosoiL  His  real 
name  appears  at  first  to  have  been  JIfooanam,  and  afterwards  WcanndU^f  and 
lastly  Jlexander.  The  name  of  Mooanam  he  bore  as  early  as  1639 ;  in  1641 
we  find  him  noticed  wider  the  name  Wamautta,  About  the  year  1656,  he  and 
his  younger  brother,  Metcuonut,  or  rather  Pometocom,  were  brought  to  the 
court  of  Plimcuth,  and  being  solicitous  to  receive  Enriish  names,  the  gov- 
ernor called  the  elder  Jlkxamer,  and  the  younger  Pkmpf  probably  from  the 
two  Macedonian  heroes,  which,  on  being  explained  to  them,  might  have  flat- 
tered their  vanities ;  and  which  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  governor. 

Mexander  appears  pretty  early  to  have  set  up  for  himself,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  this  chapter ;  occasioned,  perlutps,  by  his  marrying  a  female 
sachem  of  very  considerable  authority,  and  in  great  esteem  among  her 
neighbors. 

Namumpom,  afterwards  called  Weelamao,  squaw-sachem  of  Pocasset,  was 
the  wife  of  Alexandrr ;  and  who,  as  says  an  anonymous  writer,*  was  more 
willing  to  join  PhUip  when  he  began  war  upon  the  English,  being  persuaded 
by  him  that  they  haid  poisoned  her  husband.  This  author  calls  her  **  as  potent 
a  prince  as  any  round  about  her,  and  hath  as  much  com,  land,  and  men,  at 
her  command." 

Alexander  having,  in  1653,  sold  a  tract  of  the  territory  acquired  by  his  wife, 
as  has  been  related  in  the  life  of  Mataatoii^  about  six  years  after,  Wtetamoo 
came  to  Plimouth,  and  the  following  account  of  her  bunness  is  contained  in 
the  records.    . 

"  I,  JVamumfmm,  of  Pokeesett,  hauing,  in  open  court,  June  last,  fifty-nine, 
(^1659J  before  the  govemoiir  and  majestrates,  surrendered  up  all  that  right  and 
title  of  such  lands  as  ffoosamemiin  and  fFamsMa  sould  to  the  purchasers ;  as 
appeeres  by  deeds  siuen  vnaer  theire  hands,  as  alsoe  the  said  JVmnumpum 
promise  to  remoue  the  Indians  of  from  those  lands ;  and  alsoe  att  the  same 
court  the  said  Wamautta  promised  JVamumpum  the  third  part  of  the  pay,  as  is 

*  Old  Indian  Cluonicle,  p.  6r 
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expressed  in  the  deed  of  which  payment  Nitmumpum  haue  receiued  of  John 
Coolu,  this  6  of  Oct  1659 :  these  ptuticulare  as  foUoweth  :  item ;  20  yards  blew 
trading  cloth,  2  yards  red  cotton,  2  paire  of  ahooea,  2  poire  atockinga,Q  broade 
hoea  and  1  axe ;  And  doe  acknowledge  receiued  by  me,  Namumfum." 
Witnessed  by  Sqtuibaen,  Wahatunchquatt,  and  two  English. 

Thus  this  land  affair  seems  to  have  been  amicably  settled ;  but  the  same 
year  o(  Alexandtt'a  death,  whether  before  or  after  we  are  not  assured,  JVamum- 
p%im  appeared  at  Plimouth,  and  complained  that  WavMUtta  had  sold  some  of 
ner  land  without  her  consent  "  The  court  agreed  to  doo  what  they  could 
in  conuenient  time  for  her  relief." 

We  apprehend  there  was  some  little  difficulty  between  Alexander  and  his 
wife  about  this  time,  especially  if  her  complaint  were  Ix^fore  his  death,  and 
we  are  rather  of  the  opinion  that  it  was,  for  it  was  June  when  her  complaint 
was  made,  and  we  should  assign  a  little  later  date  for  the  death  of  her  husband ; 
and  therefore  all  difficulty  was  settled  in  his  death. 

On  the  8  April,  IftGl,  Wamaulta  deeded  the  tract  of  country  since  called 
Rehoboth  to  Thomas  fVillet  "  for  a  valuable  consideration."*  What  that  was 
the  deed  does  not  inform  us ;  but  we  may  venture  to  question  the  fact,  for  if 
the  consideration  had  in  truth  been  valuable,  it  would  have  appeared  in  the 
deed,  and  not  have  been  kept  out  of  sight 

What  time  JVamumpum  deeded  land  to  John  Sanford  and  John  Archer,  we 
are  not  informed,  but  it  was  probably  about  the  beginning  of  1G62.  It  was  a 
deed  of  gift,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  deeded  to  them  to  prevent  her 
husband's  selling  it ;  but  these  men,  it  seems,  attempted  to  hold  the  land  in 
violation  of  their  promise ;  however,  being  a  woman  of  perseverance,  she  so 
managed  the  matter,  that,  in  the  year  1668,  she  found  witnesses  who  deposed 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  deed,  and  thus  was,  we  presume,  restored  to  her 
rightful  possessions. 

Since  we  have  been  thus  particular  in  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  wife 
of  Wamsutta,  we  will,  before  proceeding  with  our  account  of  the  husband, 
say  all  that  we  have  to  say  of  the  interesting  fVeetamoo. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  we  find  Mtmvmputn,  or  ffeetamoo,  asso- 
ciated with  another  husband,  named  Petonowowet.  He  was  well  known  to 
the  English,  and  went  by  the  familiar  name  of  JBen.  Now,  unless  Peto-noto- 
otoet,  or  Pe-tan-a-nxut  has  been  corrupted  into  Peter  Ndnncit,  we  must 
allow  her  to  have  had  a  third  husljand  in  1675.  We,  however,  are  well  satis- 
fied that  these  two  names  are,  as  they  apjiear  to  be,  one  and  the  same  name. 

This  husband  of  fVeetamoo  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  so  much  impor- 
tance OS  her  first,  Wamsutta ;  and  as  he  only  appears  occosionally  in  the 
crowd,  we  are  of  opinion  that  she  took  good  care  in  taking  a  second  husband, 
and  fixed  upon  one  that  she  was  better  able  to  manage  than  she  was  the  de- 
termined framautta. 

On  the  8  May,  1673,  Tatamomock,  Petonowowett,  and  WUliam  alias  ^asockc, 
sold  to  JSTathaniel  Paine  of  Rehoboth,  ond  Hugh  Cole  of  Swansey,  a  lot  of 
Innd  in  Swansey,  near  Mattapoisct,  and  Showamet  neck,  for  £35  5s.  IVeefamoo, 
Philip  alias  Waguaoke,  and  Steven  alias  JVkicano,  were  the  Indian  witnesses. 

Al)out  the  same  time,  one  Piowant  was  intruded  upon  by  some  others 
oluiniing  his  lands,  or  otherwise  molesting  him,  and  the  business  seems  to 
have  undergone  a  legal  scrutiny ;  in  this  affair  both  Weetamoo  and  her  hub-- 
Imnd  appear  upon  our  records.  They  testify  that  the  tract  of  land  bounded 
by  a  amall  river  or  brook  called  Maatitcksett,  which  compasseth  said  tract  to 
Assonctt  River,  and  so  to  Taunton  River,  [by  trees,  &c.]  hath  for  many  y(?urs 
l):'('n  in  the  possession  o(  Piowant.  The  place  of  the  Iwundson  Taunton  River 
was  called  Chippascuitt,  which  was  a  little  south  of  Mastucksett.  Pantausd, 
Quanowin,  JSTescanoo,  and  Panowurin,  testified  the  same. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Peta-nan-u-tt  was  at  all  concerned  in  Philip's  war 
against  the  English,  but,  on  the  contraty,  forsook  his  wife  and  joined  them 
against  her.  Under  such  a  leader  as  Church,  he  must  have  been  employed 
against  his  countrymen  with  great  advantage.     At  tlie  time  he  came  over  to 

*  See  Uie  Hist,  of  Altleborough,  by  JoIm  Daggett,  Esq.,  p.  6,  where  the  deed  is  preserved. 
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the  English,  he  no  doubt  expected  hie  wife  would  do  the  sainc,  as  she  gave 
Chureh  to  understand  as  much.    After  the  war  he  was  honored  with  a  com^  , 
mand  over  the  prisoners,  who  were  permitted  to  reside  in  the  country  be- 
tween Sepecan  and  Dartmouth.    JVlinifKM,  or  AbrnpcuA,  and  Isaac  were  also 
in  the  same  office. 

After  Mr.  Church  left  ^washonka'  council,  a  few  days  beftire  the  war  broke 
out,  he  met  with  both  Weetamoo  and  her  husband  at  Pocasset  He  first  met 
with  the  husband,  Petatumuet,  who  had  just  arrived  in  a  canoe  ftnm  Philip's 
head  quarters  at  Mount  Hope.  He  told  Church  there  would  certainly  be  war, 
for  that  PhUip  had  held  a  war  dance  of  several  weeks,  and  hod  entertained 
the  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  said,  also,  that  PhUip  ex- 
pected to  be  sent  for  to  Plimouth,  about  Sagaamon^a  death,  knowing  himself 
guilty  of  contriving  that  murder.  Petananttet  further  said,  that  he  saw  Mr. 
Jamea  Brotmt  of  Swansey,  and  Mr.  iSSsmue^  Gorton,  who  was  an  interpreter, 
and  two  other  men  that  brought  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to 
Philip.  PhUip'a  young  warriors,  he  said,  would  have  killed  Mr.  Broum,  but 
Philip  told  them  they  must  not,  for  his  father  had  charged  him  to  show  kind- 
ness to  him ;  but  to  satisfy  them,  told  them,  that  on  the  next  Sunday,  when 
the  English  had  gone  to  meeting,  they  might  plunder  their  houses,  and  ailer- 
wards  kill  their  cattle. 

Meanwhile  Weetamoo  was  at  her  camp  just  back  from  Pocasset  shore,  on 
the  high  hill  a  little  to  the  north  of  what  is  now  Howland's  ferry,  and  Petana- 
nuet  requested  Mr.  Chureh  to  go  up  and  see  her.  He  did  so,  and  found  her  in 
rather  a  melancholy  mood,  all  her  men  having  left  her  and  gone  to  Philip's 
war  dance^  much,  she  said,  against  her  will. 

Churchy  elated  with  his  success  at  Jlumhonks^  camp,  and  thinking  both 
"queens"  secured  to  the  English  interest,  hastened  to  Plimouth  to  give  the 
governor  an  account  of  his  dncoveries. — ^This  was  a  day  big  to  Pkdip ;  he 
immediately  took  measures  to  reclaim  Weetamoo,  and  had  nearly  drawn  off 
Awaahonka  with  the  vivid  hopes  of  conquest  and  booty. 

Weetamoo  could  no  longer  remain  neutral ;  the  idea  still  harrowed  upon  her 
mind,  that  the  authorities  of  Plimouth  had  poisoned  her  former  husband,*  and 
was  now  sure  that  they  had  seduced  her  present  one ;  therefore,  from  the 
power  of  such  arguments,  when  urged  by  the  artful  Philip,  there  was  no 
escape  or  resistance.  Hence  his  fortune  became  her  own,  and  she  moved 
with  him  from  place  to  place  about  her  dominions,  in  the  country  of  Pocasset, 
until  the  30  July,  when  all  the  Wampanoags  escaped  out  of  a  swamp,  and 
retired  into  the  country  of  the  Nipmuks.  From  this  time  Weetamoo'a  opera- 
tions become  so  blended  with  those  of  her  allies,  that  the  life  of  Philip  takes 
up  the  narration. 

When,  by  intestine  divisions,  the  power  of  Philip  was  destroyed  among  the 
Nipmucks,  Weetamoo  seems  to  have  been  deserted  oy  almost  all  her  followers, 
and,  like  PhUip,  she  sought  refuge  again  in  her  own  country.  It  was  upon  the 
G  August,  1676,  when  she  arrived  upon  the  western  bank  of  Tehticut  Kiver  in 
Mettupoiset,  where,  as  was  then  supposed,  she  was  droAvned  by  accident,  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  river  to  Pocasset,  at  the  same  point  she  had  crossed 
the  year  ^fore  in  her  flight  with  PhUip, 

Her  company  consisted  now  of  no  more  than  26  men,  whereas,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  they  amounted  to  300 ;  and  she  was  considered  by  the 
English  "  next  unto  Phuip  in  respect  of  the  mischief  that  hath  been  donc^f 
The  English  at  Taunton  were  notified  by  a  deserter  of  her  situation,  who 
offered  to  lead  any  that  would  go,  in  a  way  that  they  might  easily  surprise  her 
and  her  company.  Accordingly,  20  men  volunteered  upon  this  enterprise, 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  all  but  Weetamoo,  "  who,"  according  to  Mr.  Hub- 
bardl  "■  intending  to  make  an  escape  from  the  danger,  attempted  to  get  over  a 
river  or  arm  of  the  sea  near  by,  upon  a  rafl,  or  some  pieces  of  broken  wood ; 
but  whether  tired  and  spent  with  swimming,  or  starved  with  cold  and  hun^r, 
she  was  found  stark  naked  in  Metapoiset,  not  far  from  the  water  side,  which 
made  some  think  she  was  first  half  drowned,  ond  so  ended  her  wretched  life." 
"  Her  head  being  cut  off  and  set  u|)on  a  pole  in  Taunton,  was  known  by  some 
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Iinlians  then  priaonen  [there,]  which  aet  them  into  a  horrible  lamentation." 
Mr.  Mathtr  im])roveH  upon  this  passage,  giving  it  in  a  s^le  more  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  times:  <*Thoy  made  a  most  horid  and  diaboHcal  lamentation, 
crying  out  ttiat  it  was  their  queen's  head." 

The  authors  of  Yamotden  thus  represent  Philip  escaping  from  the  cold 
grasp  of  the  ghostly  form  of  fFeetamoo : — 


"  A*  rrom  (he  water'i  depth  she  came, 
With  drippings  loflu  and  bloated  frame, 
Wild  her  diicolored  arms  ihe  threw 
To  grasp  him ;  and,  as  swift  he  flew. 


Her  hollow  scream  he  heard  behind 
Come  mingling  with  Ihe  howling  wind : 
'Wh^  fly  from  Wetamoef  she  died 
Beanng  the  war-aie  on  thy  tide.' " 


Althoueh  Wtdamoo  doubdess  escaped  fiom  Pocasset  with  Philip,  yet  it 
appears  £at  instead  of  flying  to  the  Nipmuks  she  soon  went  down  into  the 
Niantic  coimtry,  and  the  English  immeaiately  had  news  of  it,  which  occa- 
sioned their  sending  for  Afinigret  to  answer  for  harboring  their  enemy,  as  in 
his  life  has  been  related. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted,  that  the  time  had  expired,  in  which 
Ninigrtt  by  his  deputies  agreed  to  deliver  up  Weetamoo,  some  time  previous  to 
the  great  fight  in  Narraganset,  and  hence  this  was  seized  upon,  as  one  pretext 
for  invading  the  Narroeonsets.  And  moreover,  it  was  said,  that  if  she  were 
taken  by  that  formidable  army  of  a  1000  men,  ^  her  lands  would  more  than 
pay  dl  the  charge  "  the  English  had  been  at  in  tlie  whole  war.* 

fFutamoo,  it  is  presumed,  left  JVinirret  and  joined  the  hostile  Narragansets 
and  the  Wampanoags  in  their  strong  fort,  some  time  previous  to  the  English 
expedition  against  it,  in  December.  And  it  was  about  this  time  that  she 
connected  herself  with  the  Narraganset  chief  Quinnapin,  as  will  be  foimd 
related  in  his  life.  She  is  mentioned  b^  some  writers  as  PhUip^s  kinswoman, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  case  m  a  two-fold  manner;  first  from  her 
being  sister  to  his  wife,  and  secondly  from  her  marrying  wi(ezatufer,his  brother. 
To  return  to  tVavMuUa. 

A  lasting  and  permanent  interest  will  always  be  felt,  and  peculiar  feelings 
associated  with  the  name  of  this  chief.  Not  on  account  of  a  career  of  battles, 
devastations  or  murders,  for  there  were  few  of  these,f  but  there  is  left  for  us 
to  relate  the  melancholy  account  of  his  death.  Mr.  HubbariTa  account  of  this 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  reader,  and  cited  by  every  writer  upon 
our  early  history,  and  hence  is  too  extensively  known  to  be  repeated  here. 
Dr.  /.  MaOur  agrees  very  nearly  in  his  account  with  Mr.  Hvbhtard,  but  being 
more  minute,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with,  we  give  it  entire : — 

"In  A.  D.  1662,  Plimouth  colony  was  in  some  danger  of  being  involved  in 
trouble  by  the  Wampanoag  Indians.  After  Maitatoit  was  dead,  bis  two  sons, 
called  WamsvMa  and  M^acomel,  came  to  the  court  at  Plimouth,  pretending 
high  respect  for  the  English,  and,  therefore,  desired  English  names  might  he 
imposed  on  them,  whereupon  the  court  there  named  fVamauUa,  the  elder 
brother,  Mexandar,  and  Metaeomet,  the  younger  brother,  PlUlip.  This  Jikxan- 
der,  Philip's  immediate  predecessor,  was  not  so  faithful  ana  friendly  to  the 
English  as  his  father  had  been.  For  some  of  Boston,  having  been  occasionally 
at  Narraganset,  wrote  to  Mr.  Prince,  who  vtras  then  governor  of  Plimouth,  that 
Akxcmder  was  contriving  mischief  asainst  the  English,  and  that  he  had  solicit- 
ed the  Narragansets  to  engage  vrith  him  in  his  design'jd  rebellion.  Hereupon, 
Capt  WiUet,  who  lived  near  to  Mount  Hope,  the  place  where  JlkxaTuler  did 
reside,  was  appoimed  to  spetik  with  him,  and  to  desire  him  to  attend  the  next 
court  in  Plimouth,  for  their  satisfaction,  and  his  own  vindication.  He 
seemed  to  take  the  message  in  good  part,  professing  that  the  Narragansets, 
whom,  he  said,  were  his  enemies,  had  put  an  abuse  upon  Mm,  and  he  readily 
promised  to  attend  at  the  next  court.  But  when  the  day  for  his  appearance 
was  come,  instead  of  that,  he  at  that  very  time  went  over  to  the  Narragansets, 
his  pretended  enemies,  which,  compared  with  other  circumstances,  caused 
the  gentlemen  at  Plimouth  to  suspect  there  was  more  of  truth  in  the  infor- 


*  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  p.  31, 32. 
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to  the  life  of  Ihat  chief,  will  be  found  there  related. 
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mation  given,  than  at  first  they  were  aware  of.  Wherefore  the  governor  and 
magistrates  there  ordered  Major  fVituloto,  (who  is  since,  and  at  tins  day  [1G77] 
governor  of  that  colony,)  to  take  a  part^  of  men,  and  fetch  down  Alexander. 
The  major  considerinff  that  semper  tiocuU  dtferre  paratia,  he  took  but  10  armed 
men  with  him  from  Alarshiield,  intending  to  have  taken  more  at  the  towns 
that  lay  nearer  Mount  Hope.  But  Divine  Providence  so  ordered,  as  that  when 
thev  were  about  the  midway  between  Plimouth  and  Bridgewater,*  observing 
an  hunting  house,  thev  rode  up  to  it,  and  there  did  they  find  Mtxtmder  and 
many  of  his  menf  well  armed,  out  their  guns  standing  together  without  the 
house.  The  major,  with  his  small  party,  possessed  themselves  of  the  Indians' 
arms,  and  beset  the  house ;  then  dia  he  go  in  amongst'  them,  acquainting  the 
sachem  with  the  reason  of  his  coming  in  such  a  way;  desmug\dlexander 
with  his  interpreter  to  walk  out  with  him,  who  did  so  a  little  distance  from  the 
house,  and  then  understood  what  commission  the  major  had  received  con- 
cerning him.  The  proud  sachem  fell  into  a  raging  possiou  at  this  surprise, 
saying  the  governor  had  no  reason  to  credit  rumors,  or  to  send  for  him  in 
such  a  way,  nor  would  he  go  to  Plimoutli,  but  when  he  saw  cause.  It  was 
replied  to  him,  that  his  breach  of  word  touching  appearance  at  Plimouth 
court,  and,  instead  thereof,  going  at  the  same  time  to  his  pretended  enemies, 
augmented  jealousies  concerning  him.  In  fine,  the  major  told  him,  that  his 
order  was  to  bring  him  to  Plimouth,  and  that,  by  the  help  of  God,  he  would 
do  it,  or  else  he  would  die  on  the  place  ;  also  declaring  to  him  that  if  he  would 
submit,  he  might  expect  respective  usage,  but  if  he  once  more  denied  to  go, 
he  should  never  stir  from  the  ground  whereon  he  stood  ;  and  with  a  pistol  at 
the  sachem's  breast,  required  that  his  next  words  should  be  a  positive  and 
clear  answer  to  what  was  demanded.  Hereupon  his  interpreter,  a  discreet 
Indian,  brother  to  John  Sauaaman,X  l)eing  sensible  of  Mexander'a  passionate 
disposition,  entreated  that  he  might  speak  a  few  words  to  the  sachem  before 
he  gave  his  answer.  The  prudent  discourse  of  tliis  Indiad  prevailed  so  for  as 
that  Alexander  yielded  to  go,  only  requesting  that  he  might  go  like  a  sachem, 
with  his  men  attending  him,  which,  although  there  was  some  hazard  in  it, 
they  being  many,  and  the  English  but  a  few,  was  granted  to  him.  The 
weather  being  ho^  the  major  ofrered  him  an  horse  to  ride  on,  but  his  squaw 
and  divers  Indian  women  being  in  company,  he  refused,  saying  he  could  go  on 
foot  as  well  as  they,  entreating  only  that  there  might  be  a  complying  with 
their  pace,  which  was  done.  And  resting  several  times  by  the  way,  Alexan- 
der and  his  Indians  were  refreshed  by  the  English.  No  other  discourse  hap- 
pening while  they  were  upon  their  march,  but  what  was  pleasant  and  amicable. 
The  major  sent  a  man  before,  to  entreat  that  as  many  of  the  magistrates  of 
that  colony  as  could  would  meet  at  Duxbury.  Wherefore  having  thtire  had 
some  treatv  with  Alexander,  not  willing  to  commit  him  to  prison,  they  en- 
treated Major  Winslow  to  receive  him  to  his  house,  until  the  governor,  who 
then  lived  at  Eastham,  could  come  up.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  train  were 
courteously  entertained  by  the  major.  And  albeit,  not  so  much  as  on  ongiy 
word  passed  between  them  whilst  at  Marshfield ;  yet  proud  Alexander,  vexing 
and  fretting  in  his  spirit,  that  such  a  check  was  given  him,  lie  suddenly  fell 
sick  of  a  fever.  He  was  then  nursed  as  a  choice  friend.  Mr.  Fuller,  the 
physician,  coming  providentially  thither  at  that  time,  the  sachem  and  his  men 
earnestly  desired  that  he  would  administer  to  him,  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
do,  but  by  their  importunity  was  prevailed  with  to  do  the  best  he  could  to 
help  him,  and  therefore  gave  him  a  portion  of  working  physic,  which  the 
Indians  thought  did  him  good.  But  his  distemper  afterwards  prevailing,  they 
entreated^  to  dismiss  him,  in  order  to  a  return  home,  which  upon  engagement 


*  Within  six  miles  of  the  English  towns.  Hubbard,  10,  (Edition,  1677.)  Mastsasoit,  and 
likewise  Philip,  used  to  have  temporary  residences  in  eligible  places  for  nshing,  at  various 
sites  bctwtMin  the  two  bays,  Narraganset  and  Massachusetts,  as  at  Raynham,  Namasket,  Till- 
cut,  [in  Middleborough,]  and  Munponset  Pond  in  Halifax.  At  which  of  these  places  he  was, 
we  cannot,  with  certainty,  decide  :  that  at  Halifax  would,  perhaps,  agree  best  with  Mr.  Hub- 
hard's  account. 

t  Eighty,  says  Hubbard,  6. 

X  He  had  a  brother  by  the  name  of  Roland. 

$  "  Entreating  those  that  held  him  prisoner,  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  return  home, 
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of  app«anuieo  at  the  next  dourt  was  granted  to  him.  Soon  after  bis  being 
returned  home  he  dleil.**  * 

Thua  eiida  Dr.  MaOiti'i  "relation  "of  the  abort  reign  of  Alexander.  And 
althouffh  a  document  lately  publiahed  by  Judge  Daoia  of  Beaton  Beta  the  con- 
duct of  the  Engliah  bi  a  very  ikvorable  light,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  Mtmtr  and  IhMard  could  have  been  altogether  deceived  in  their 
information.  We  mean  bi  reapeet  to  the  tnatment  Muander  received  at  the 
handa  of  hia  captonk  They  both  wrote  at  the  same  time,  and  at  difllbrent 
piacea,  and  neither  knew  what  the  other  had  written.  Of  this  we  are  confi- 
dent, if,  aa  we  are  aamired,  there  wa%  at  this  time,  rather  a  miaunderBtanding 
between  these  two  revereiid  authon. 

Thia  afikh*  oauaed  much  excitement,  and.  judging  ftom  the  writers  of  tliat 
time,  particulariy  Hubbard^  some  recrimination  upon  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Plimouth.  by  some  of  the  English,  who  were  more  in  the  habit  of 
usinc  or  recommending  mild  measures  towards  Indians  than  the  Plimouth 
people  appear  to  have  been,  seems  to  have  been  indulged  in:  After  thus 
premising,  we  will  oflfbr  the  document,  which  is  a  letter  written  by  the  R«v. 
John  Colton,  of  Plimouth,  to  Dr.  /.  Mather,  and  now  printed  by  Judge  Davis, 
in  his  edition  of  Mortonfi  Memorial.    There  is  no  date  to  it,  at  least  the  editor 

I^iveS  none ;  but  if  It  were  written  in  answer  to  one  flom  Mr.  Mather  to 
lun,  desiring  information  on  that  head,  dated  Slst  April,  1677,t  we  may 
conclude  it  waa  about  this  time  (  but  Mr.  Mathet'$  "  Relation  "  would  not  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  possession  of  such  information,  and,  there- 
fore, he  either  was  not  in  possession  of  it  when  he  published  his  account,  ur 
that  he  hod  other  testimony  which  Invalidated  it 

The  letter  beglna,  "Major  Brwybrd,  [who  was  with  Mr.  fh'nWow  when 
Altxander  was  surprisecl,]  confidently  assures  me,  that  in  the  narrative  dt 
Mtxandro  \  there  are  many  mistakes,  and,  fearing  lest  you  should,  through 
misinformation,  print  some  mistakes  on  that  subject,  fiom  his  mouth  I  this 
write.  Reports  being  hero  that  Alexander  was  plotting  or  privy  to  plots, 
against  the  English,  authority  sent  to  him  to  come  down.  He  came  not 
Whereupon  Mqor  fVinilow  was  sent  to  fetch  him.  Major  Bratford,  witli 
some  others,  went  with  him.  At  Munponset  River,  a  place  not  many  miles 
hence,  they  found  Alexander  with  about  eight  men  and  sundry  sauaws.  He 
was  there  about  getting  canoes.  He  and  his  men  were  at  breakfast  under 
their  shelter,  tlieir  guns  lieing  without  They  saw  the  English  coming,  but 
continued  eatinc ;  and  Mr.  ninatow  telling  theur  business,  Alexander,  freely 
and  readily,  without  the  least  hesitancy,  consented  to  go,  giving  his  reason 
wliv  he  came  not  to  the  court  before,  viz.,  because  he  waited  for  Captain 
IfuUfe  return  ftom  the  Dutch,  behig  desirous  to  speak  with  him  first  They 
brought  him  to  Mr.  Cottter't  that  day,  and  Governor  Prmee  living  remote  at 
Eastham,  those  few  magistrates  who  were  at  hand  issued  the  matter  peace- 
ably, and  immediately  dismissed  Alexander  to  return  home,  which  he  did 
part  of  the  way ;  but,  in  two  or  three  days  after,  he  returned  and  went  to 
Major  fVintloura  house,  intending  thence  to  travel  into  the  bay  and  so  home ; 
but,  at  the  majdr's  house,  he  was  taken  very  sick,  and  was,  by  water,  con- 
veyed to  Major  Brat^fordfi,  and  thence  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  ins  men 
to  Tethquet  River,  and  thence  in  canoes  home,  and,  about  two  or  three  days 
after,  died." 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  la  error  somewhere,  and  it  would  be  very  sat- 
isfactory if  we  could  erase  it  (torn  our  history ;  but,  at  present,  we  are  able 
ouly  to  Hffitate  it,  and  wait  for  the  flirther  discovery  of  documents  before 
Alacandera  true  history  can  bo  given ;  and  to  suspend  judgment,  although 


promising  to  return  BKain  if  ho  runovored.  and  to  t«iid  h'm  ton  as  hostage  till  he  could  so  do. 

u  (kirly  diimitied,  but  died  before  he  got  half  way  home."— 


On  that  consideration,  he  waa 
Hubbard. 

'  It  is  a  pity  that  such  an  able  histariaa  u  Orahame  should  not  have  been  in  possession  of 
other  authorities  upon  this  matter  than  ihoso  who  hare  copied  from  the  above.  See  his  Hist. 
N.  Anwrica,  i.  40r 

t  See  his  Memorial,  SRS, 

t  A  paper  drawn  up  liy  the  oulhorities  of  Plimouth,  and  now,  I  believe,  among  the  MSS, 
in  the  library  of  the  Itiit,  8oe.  of  Mate,    This  waa,  probably,  Mr.  Hubbard's  authority. 
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some  may  readily  decide  that  thtf  evldenee  In  In  Avor  of  the  old  printed 
accounts.  It  ia  the  buainess  of  a  biatorion,  where  •  itoint  la  In  dispute,  to 
exhibit  existing  evidence,  and  let  the  reader  rnake  up  his  own  Judgment 

We  are  able,  fipom  the  iinrt  extract  given  uiKin  this  heail,  to  limit  the  time 
of  his  sachemahip  to  a  uortion  of  the  year  IWi. 

It  will  have  appeared  already,  tliat  enough  hod  Innspirod  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  Indians,  and  especially  that  of  the  snishflm  PhUiv,  If,  indeed, 
the  evidence  adduced  be  considered  valid,  regnrdliijC  the  hiamablencss  of  the 
English.  Nevertheless,  our  next  step  onwud  wUl  more  Allly  develop  the 
causes  of  PhUip'i  deep-rooted  animoslttea. 

We  cotne  now  to  speak  of  John  Saisamoiti  who  deserves  a  (larticular 
notice ;  more  especially  as,  from  snvoral  maniiscriiits,  we  nro  nhle  not  only  to 
correct  sumo  important  errors  in  former  historius,  but  to  give  a  more  minute 
account  of  a  character  which  must  always  lie  notknd  in  entering  upon  the 
study  of  this  part  of  our  history.  Not  that  ho  would  otherwuo  demand 
more  notice  than  many  of  his  brethren  almost  silnntly  iiasMNl  over,  but  for  hia 
agency  in  bringing  about  a  war,  the  interest  of  whivh  increases  In  proportion 
as  time  carries  us  from  its  period. 

John  Stutamon  was  a  subject  of  Philip,  an  unstahlii'mlnded  fellow  :  and, 
living  in  the  neighborhood*  of  the  English,  beeame  n  (convert  to  Christianity, 
learned  their  language,  and  was  able  to  runil  ond  write,  and  hod  translated 
some  of  the  Bible  into  Indian.  Being  rather  insinuating  and  artftil,  he  was 
employed  to  teach  his  countrymen  at  Natick,  in  thn  (tapocity  of  a  school- 
master. How  long  before  the  war  this  was,  is  not  iriitntioned,  nut  must  havo 
been  about  1660,  as  ho  was  Philip's  secretary,  or  interpreter,  in  1609,  and  this 
was  after  he  had  become  a  Christian.  He  \m  tho  I'Jnglish,  fVom  some  dislike, 
and  went  to  reside  with  AUxamUr,  and  ofterwards  with  Philip,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, employed  him  on  account  of  his  learning.  Always  restless,  Sauamon 
did  not  remam  long  withPAtftp  before  he  returned  again  to  the  English ;  "and 
he  manifested  such  evident  signs  of  repentance,  on  that  he  was,  aAer  his  re- 
turn from  pagan  Philip,  reconciled  to  the  praying  Indians  and  bantized,  and 
received,  as  a  member,  into  one  of  the  Indian  cnurehes  (  yea,  ana  employed 
as  an  instructor  amongst  them  every  Lord's  dayi"! 

Previous  to  the  war,  we  presume  in  the  winter  of  1(179,  Sauamon  was  sent 
to  preach  to  the  Nama8ket84  and  other  Indians  of  Mitidleborough,  who,  at 
this  time,  were  very  numerous.  The  fiunous  fVatuipaquin  was  then  the 
chief  of  this  region  and  who  appears  to  tutve  lieen  disposed  to  encourage 
the  new  religion  taught  by  Saaaamon.  For,  in  1074,  he  gave  him  a  tract  of 
land  near  his  own  residence,  to  induce  him  to  rnrnain  among  his  people.  The 
deed  of  gih  of  this  land  was,  no  doubt,  drown  by  Sauamon,  and  is  in  these 
words: — 

''Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Old  WtAuipaquin.  doe  graunt 
vnto  John  Saaaamon,  allies  Waaaaaoman,  37  ocrees  of  land  for  a  home  Tott  at 
Assowamsctt  necke.  This  is  my  gift,  giuen  to  him  the  said  John  Saaaamon, 
by  me  the  said  ffatuapaquin,  in  Anno  1073,  [or  1(174,  if  between  1  Jan.  and 
25  March.] 

Oi,o  WATDSPA(iui]<r         ®       hi$  markt. 
WatuN  TusfA^uiN     dV      hiamarlw. 
Witness,  alsoo,  Nanehecnt  §    -|-    hit  markt.* 

As  a  further  inducement  for  Saaaamon  to  settle  here,  (Hd  Tutpaquin  and' 
his  son  deeded  to'  Felix,  an  Indian  who  married  SauemonU  dttugnter,  58  and 
an  half  acres  of  land ;  as  « a  homo  lott,"  alto.  This  deed  was  dated  II 
March,  1673, 0.  S.,  which  doubtless  was  done  at  the  Mune  time  with  the  other. 

*  "  This  aauamm  waa  by  birth  a  MassachuieU,  bli  (iither  and  modwr  living  In  Dorchester, 
and  they  both  died  Chrigtiani."— /.  Matlier. 

i  Mather't  Relation,  74. 

i  The  inhabitanU  of  the  place  call  it  Ntmaikit,  In  lh«  rtMldf,  il  if  olnMMt  always  writtea 
Nanuutakttt. 

4  Spelt  also  MtmhnOt. 
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Thii  daughter  or  Saitamon  wu  culled  by  the  Engliah  name  BtUy,*  but  her  orig- 
inal name  was  AssowEToueH.  To  his  iion-in-lMw,  Sauamon  gave  his  land,  by  a 
kind  of  will,  which  he  wrote  hiinaelf,  not  long  before  hia  death ;  probably 
about  die  time  he  became  tired  of  Iiih  new  situation,  which  we  auppoiie  waa  abo 
about  the  time  that  he  discovered  the  design  of  Philip  and  hia  captains  to 
bring  about  their  war  of  extermination. 

old  Tumaquin,  as  he  cnlled  liimaelf,  and  his  son,  not  only  conflrmed  StuiO- 
nion'«  will,  out  about  the  siuiin  time  made  a  bequest  themselves  to  his  daugh- 
ter, which,  they  say,  weh  "  with  the  consent  of  all  the  chiefie  men  of  iVsso- 
wamsett."  This  deed  of  gift  from  them  was  dated  33  Dec.  1673.  It  waa  of 
•  neck  of  land  at  AHsowaiiiavtt,  callc«l  Nahteawamet.  The  namea  of  some 
of  the  pluces  which  bouml*Ml  iliin  tract  were  Mashquomoh,  a  swamp,  Sason- 
kusuBett,  a  puud,  and  anotiier  Inr^e  pond  called  Ctiupipoggut  T\>}nat,  Old 
TTtonuu,  Pononoho,  and  Kankunuki^  were  upon  this  deed  as  witnesses. 

Felix  served  tlic  Kiiglisli  in  PhUip'a  war,  and  was  living  in  1679,  in  which 
year  Governor  /ftWou'ordcrod,  "that  all  such  lands  as  were  formerly  JoAn 
Sauamon^a  in  our  colonic,  hIiiiII  Im  settled  on  Fdix  his  son-in-law,"  and  to  re- 
main his  and  his  heirs  "  foreuer."  Felix's  wife  survived  him,  and  willed  her 
land  to  a  daughter,  nunietl  Mercy.  This  was  in  16i)6,  and  Uaeke  ffanno  wit- 
nessed said  will.  Tliere  was  at  u  later  period  on  Indian  preacher  at  Titicutf 
named  Thomas  Felix,  pcrliapH  a  son  of  the  former4  But  to  return  to  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  our  discourse. 

There  wut)  a  Sassaman,  or,  tus  my  manuscript  has  it,  iSiofomon,  known  to  the 
English  as  early  lu*  l(i37 ;  but  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  old  John 
Satsamon  yvuB  when  lie  was  inurdcred,  it  cannot  bo  decided  with  probability, 
whether  or  not  it  were  he.  This  Sosomen,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Sasaa- 
cus.  went  with  the  English  to  fight  the  Pequots 

Sassamon  acted  as  mternretcr,  witness  or  scribe,  as  the  case  required,  on 
many  occasions.  When  Philip  and  ffootontkanuake  his  wife,  sold,  in  1664, 
Mattapoistitt  to  William  Brenton,  Sassamon  was  a  witness  and  inteipreter. 
The  same  year  he  was  Philip's  agent  "  in  setding  the  bounds  of  Acusnenoi^ 
Coaksett,  and  places  adjacent."  Again,  in  1665,  lie  witnessed  the  receipt  of 
£10  paid  to  Philw  on  account  of  settling  the  bounds  tlie  year  before. 

There  was  a  Kotoland  Sassamon^  who  I  suppose  was  the  brother  of  John. 
His  name  appears  but  once  in  all  the  manuscript  records  I  have  met  with,  and 
then  only  as  a  witness,  with  his  brother,  to.  PhUip^a  deed  of  Mattapoisett, 
above  mentioned. 

The  name  Saaaamon,  like  most  Indian  names,  is  variously  spelt,  but  tli» 
way  it  here  appears  is  nearest  as  it  was  understood  in  his  last  years,  judging 
from  the  records.  But  it  was  not  so  originally.  Wooaanaaman  was  among 
the  first  modes  of  writing  it. 

Tliis  detail  may  appear  dr^  to  the  ceneral  reader,  but  we  must  occasion- 
ally gratify  our  antiquarian  friends.     We  now  proceed  in  our  narrative. 

While  living  among  the  Namaskets,  Saaaamon  learned  what  was  going 
forward  among  his  counti-ymeu,  and,  when  he  was  convinced  that  their 
design  was  war,  went  immediately  to  Plimouth,  and  conmiuuicated  his  dis- 
covery to  the  governor.  "  Nevertheless,  his  information,"  says  Dr.  /.  Mather,^ 
''(because  it  had  an  Indian  original,  and  one  can  hardly  believe  them  when 
they  do  speak  the  truth,)  was  not  at  first  much  regarded." 

It  may  be  noticed  liere,  that  at  this  time  if  any  Indian  appeared  friendly, 
all  Indians  were  so  declaimed  against,  that  scarcely  any  one  among  the  Eng- 
lish could  be  found  that  would  allow  that  an  Indian  could  be  faitliful  or 
honest  in  any  affair.  And  although  some  others  besides  iSiMSOtiioii  had  inti- 
mated, and  that  rather  strongly,  that  a  "rising  of  the  Indians"  was  at  hand, 
still,  as  Dr.  Mather  observes,  because  Indiana  said  so,  littlo  or  no  attention 


*  The  Engliah  sometimes  added  her  surname,  and  hence,  in  tha  account  of  Mr.  Bemul,  (1 
Col.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  iii.  1.)  Bttty  Sasemore.  The  noted  place  now  called  Betli/t  Neck, 
in  Middleborough,  was  named  from  her.    In  1793,  there  were  eifht  families  of  Indians  there. 

t  Cotithlkiit,  KetchiqutU,  Tehticul,  Keketticut,  KelieiU,  Tngfiluquidf  TeUhfutt,  are  ipeU- 
ings  of  this  name  in  the  various  books  and  records  I  have  eansuTied. 

1  Bachu'g  Middleborough,  in  1  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  160. 

ji  Relation  of  the  TroubUs,  &c.,  74. 
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.   WMf  paid  fo  tlifllr  advice.    NotwithHtandinff,  Mr.  Luokin,  in  hia  MB.  hiHtory,* 
myn.  thai,  (frevioua  to  the  war,  none  of  the  Chrintian  Indiana  had  "  been 

/uMm  chartfed,  either  with  unthithtiilnoas  or  treachery  towards  the  Engliah." 
llul(  on  the  contrary,  some  of  tliein  had  diacoverod  the  treachery,  imrticU' 
ImH/  iVttteui  the  ruler,  of  PhUxp  before  he  began  any  act  of  hoatility."  In 
MIMHli«r  jdflce  the  aame  autlior  says,  that,  in  April,  1(]75,  Wavhan  "  came  to 


led  hiin  that  he  had  eround  to 

confcderatoa,  intended  soma 

eks  before  the  war,  ho  camo 

«re  only  waitins  for  the  trcca 

their  design  witn  more  eflect 


um  n(  tlio  mngiatratefl  on  purpose,  am 
fynr  Ihnt  sfflchem  Philip,  and  other  In ' 
miaeitWf  shortly."  Again  in  Mav,  ah. 
Mild  Mid  the  same,  adding  thut  Philiffi 
M  Ifttt  learnd  out,  that  they  might  proaeci 
T«  r«lMf  n  to  Siutamion :  •>'•' 

ht  the  tnean  time,  some  circumstoncefMppened  thnt  gave  further  grounda 
of  miMtMati,  that  war  was  meditated,  a^  it  wns  intended  tiiat  messengeri 
tlUmiia  lie  sent  to  PhUip,  to  gain,  if  poasible,  the  real  statu  of  the  case.  But 
Iwtiire  (his  was  effected,  much  of  the  winter  of  1074  lind  jmssed  away,  and 
(Im)  Rev.  Stuiamon  still  resided  with  the  Namasket.s,  and  others  of  hia 
(tOUIltrirtlion  in  that  neighborhood.  And  notwithstanding  he  hud  enjoined 
tllti  strictest  secrecy  upon  his  English  friends  at  Pliinouth,  of  what  he  had 
fdVdflled,  assuring  them  that  if  it  came  to  PhUip'a  knowledge,  he  should  he 
imilMdiHtely  murdered  by  him,  yet  it  by  some  means  got  to  the  chiof'a 
kiMmledge,  and  Saatamon  was  considered  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw ;  and,  by 
(h«  laws  of  the  Indians,  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  and  was  doomed  to  suifor 
tUltktU,  The  manner  of  effecting  it  was  of  no  consemionco  with  them,  so 
UiUg  as  it  was  brought  about,  and  it  is  firohiiblo  that  Philip  had  ordered  any 
of  fiia  sutijecta  who  might  meet  with  him,  to  kill  him. 

Kurlv  III  the  spring  of  1675,  Sasaamon  was  missing,  and,  on  search  being 
ftMdOf  III*  body  was  found  in  Assawomset  Pond,  in  Middleborough.t  Thoao 
tflllt  killed  him  not  caring  to  be  known  to  the  Englisli,  left  his  hat  and  gun 
upon  tho  ice,  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  hn  had  drowned  himself;  oiit 
frOhi  tKffetal  marks  upon  his  body,  and  the  fact  that  his  neck  was  broken, 
it  WOa  evident  he  had  been  murdered,  t  Several  persons  were  siiapected, 
ifid,  (Iffoti  the  inforrtiation  of  one  called  Patuchon,  Tobias  §  one  ot  rhilip's 
eouilMllors,  his  son,  and  Mattaakinnamy,  were  apprehended,  tried  by  <<  jury, 
mmilAittg  of  half  Indians,!!  and  in  June,  1675,  were  all  executed  at  Plimuuth; 
'*0M  of  them  before  his  executipn  confessin:^  the  murder,"  but  the  other 
two  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  act,  to  their  lust  breath.  The  truth  of 
tUti\f  tfuilt  may  reasonably  be  called  in  question,  if  the  circumstance  of  the 
Mtfodmg  of  the  dead  body  at  the  ap()roach  of  the  murderer,  had  any  influence 
ypOM  the  jury.  And  we  are  fearful  it  was  the  case,  for,  if  tlie  most  learned  were 
/llislod  by  such  hallucinations  in  those  days,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
ntofo  ignorant  were  free  from  them.  Dr.' Increase  Mather  wrote  within  two 
ymrit  of  the  affair,  and  he  has  this  passage :  "  When  Tobias  (the  sus|[>ected 
fflMfdorer)  came  near  the  dead  body,  it  fell  a  bleeding  on  fresh,  as  if  it  had 
bmtt  newly  slain ;  albeit,  it  was  buried  a  considerable  time  before  that."  V 

Nothing  of  this  port  of  the  story  is  upon  record  anion^  the  manuscripts, 
fli  WO  can  And,  but  still  we  do  not  question  the  authenticity  of  Dr.  MatheTf 
who,  we  believe,  is  the  first  that  printed  an  account  of  it.  Nor  do  the 
raeords  of  Pllmouth  notice  Saaaamon  until  some  time  after  his  death.  The 
HfH  record  is  in  these  words :    **  The  court  seeing  cause  to  require  the  per- 

*  H>il  yet  published,  but  is  now,  (April,  183G,)  prliitiiij^  with  notes  by  the  author  of  thi* 
W«»fky  tttkle^  (lie  tlirection  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  It  will  form  a  lastinf;  monu- 
HM^Ml  tttiitte  of  the  best  men  of  those  days.  The  author  was,  as  Mr.  Eliot  expresies  himself, 
"  a  0«f  in  mir  Indian  work."    He  died  in  1687,  aged  75. 

I  Stme  WAtild  like  to  know,  perhaps,  on  what  authority  Mr.  Oralutmt  {Hiit,  N.  Amtr.  i, 
4M,)  Mates  that  Siuaamon't  body  watfound  in  a  field. 

i  Ooann't  MS.  Hist,  of  Christian  Indians,  litis  author  says,  "  Battamand  was  the  firtt 
C^riM^tt  Martyr,"  and  that  "  it  is  evident  he  suflered  death  upon  the  account  of  hi*  Christian 
pwfltftikm,  and  fidelity  to  the  English." 

4  il\*  Indian  name  was  Pozgapanonoo. 

iMalhet't  Relation,  74.  Judge  Dmn*  retains  the  same  account,  {MorUm'a  Memorial, 
nil)  whjeh  we  shall  presently  show  to  be  erroneous. 

f  Mutlur'i  Relation,  75. 
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mmmI  •ppaaranoe  of  kn  Indian  called  ToUob  before  the  court,  to  make  Air- 
tiier  answer  to  auch  interrogatoriea  as  shall  be  required  of  hiin.  in  reftrence 
to  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  an  Indian  called  John  Sa$$ainon,  lato 
deceased."    This  was  in  March,  1674,  O.  8. 

It  appears  that  ToMu  was  present,  although  it  is  not  so  stated,  iVom  the 
fcet  that  Tuapamdn  and  his  son  H^um  entered  into  bonds  of  £100  for  the 
appearance  of  ToUai  at  the  nutt^urt  in  June  following.  A  mortgage 
of  land  was  taken  as  security  fl^^BClOO. 

June  having  arrived,  three  i^^^^B  one  are  arraigned  as  the  murderers 
of  Sat$amon.  There  was  no  itn^^pb  of  anv  one  but  Tobicu  being  guilty 
at  the  previous  court  Now,  Wtmmapaquim,  the  eon  of  TthioMy  and  MaUa- 
siktmoniMMio  *  are  arraigned  with  hun,  and  the  bill  of  indictment  runs  as  fol- 
lows: **  For  that  being  accused  that  they  did  with  jovnt  consent  vpon  the 
90  of  January  ann"  1674,  [or  167S,  N.  S.1  att  a  place  callod  t/lHotMimteM  Pond. 
wUflilly  and  of  sett  purpose,  and  of  mallice  fore  tlioucht,  and  by  force  and 
annes,  murder  Jt^n  Sauamon,  an  other  Indian,  by  laying  violent  hands  on 
him,  and  striking  him,  or  twisting  his  necke  vntUl  hee  was  dead ;  and  to  hyde 
and  conceole  this  theire  said  murder,  att  the  tyme  and  place  aforeBnidt'did 
cast  his  dead  body  through  a  hole  of  the  iyce  into  the  said  pond." 

To  this  they  pleaded  "  not  guilty,"  and  put  themselves  on  trial,  say  the 
records.  The  jury,  however,  were  not  long  in  finding  them  guilty,  which 
thev  express  in  these  words :  **  Wee  of  the  jury  one  and  all,  bntli  English 
and  Indians  doe  joyntly  and  with  one  consent  agree  upon  a  verdict" 

Upon  this  thcv  were  immediately  remanded  to  prison,  **  and  from  thence 

gikenl  to  the  place  of  execution  and  there  to  be  hanged  by  the  head  f  vntill 
eire  bodies  are  dead."  Accordingly,  Tohiat  and  Mattaikunannamo  were 
executed  on  the  8  June,  1675.  "  But  the  said  H^ammmaquan,  on  some  con« 
siderstions  wss  reprieued  until  a  month  be  expired."^  He  was,  however^  shot 
within  the  month. 

It  is  on  error  that  the  juir  that  found  them  guilty  was  composed  of  half 
Indians ;  there  were  bat  four,  while  there  were  twelve  Englishmen.  We 
will  again  hear  the  record : — 

*'Itt  was  judged  very  expedient  by  the  court,  that,  together  with  thia 
English  jury  amiue  named,  some  of  the  most  indifferentest,  grauest  and 
sage  Indiana  should  be  admitted  to  be  with  the  said  jurjr,  and  to  healp  to 
consult  and  aduice  witli,  of,  and  concerning  the  premises:  there  names 
are  as  followeth,  viz.  ono  called  bv  an  English  name  Hope,  and  Matkifpague, 
H^annoo,  Gtorgt  Wcmmyt  and  AeemooUui  these  Ailly  concurred  with  the 
jurv  in  theire  verdict" 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  were  WiUiam  Sabinty  William  Oodfcer,  Edteard 
Shvgia,  WiUiam  Brookes,  Math'.  fFindotv,  John  fVadnoorth,  .Andrew  Binge, 
Bobert  Fixon,  John  Done,  Jon'.  Banff,  Jon".  Shaw  and  Bety\  Hi/^gina. 

That  nothing  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  important  affair  be  passed 
over,  we  will  here  add,  fit>m  a  hitherto  exceeding  scarce  tract,  the  following 
particulars,  although  some  parts  of  them  ore  evidently  erroneous :  "  About 
five  or  six  vears  since,  there  was  brought  up,  amongst  others,  at  the  college 
at  Cambridge,  (Mass.)  an  Indian,  named  Sotonum ;  who,  after  some  time  he 
had  spent  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  Unea»,  a  sagamore  Christian  in  his  ter- 
ritories, was,  oy  the  authoritv  of  New  Plimouth,  sent  to  preach  in  like  man- 
ner to  King  Philip,  and  his  Indians.  But  King  Philip,  (heathen-like,) 
instead  of  receiving  the  gospel,  would  immediately  nave  killed  this  Soaovwn, 
but  by  the  persuasion  of  some  about  him,  did  not  do  it,  but  sent  him  by  the 
hands  of  three  men  to  prison ;  who,  as  he  was  going  to  prison,  exhorted 
and  taught  them  in  the  Christian  religion.  They,  not  liking  his  discourse, 
immediately  murthered  him  after  a  most  barbarous  manner.  Thev,  return- 
ing to  King  Philyt,  acquainted  him  with  what  they  had  done.  About  two 
or  three  months  after  this  murther,  being  discovered  to  the  authority  of 


*  The  lame  called  MaUeuhitmamy.    Hit  nmne  in  the  recordi  it  ipell  Tour  wayi. 

t  This  old  phraaaology  icmind*  us  of  the  French  mode  of  eipreuion,  eomttrU  eou,  that  is, 
to  cut  off*  the  neck  instead  of  the  head ;  but  the  French  say,  U  nra  peniuforton  cm,  and  so 
do  modem  hangmen,  alias  jTiiruf*,  of  our  times. 
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New  Plimouth,  Joaiah  Window  being  then  governor  of  tlmt  colony,  cam  wai 
Uknn  to  find  out  the  murtheren,  who.  u|ion  Hoarch,  were  fpund  and  annre- 
hended,  and,  aflor  a  Air  trial,  wore  all  hanged.  Thia  ao  oxaaporated  King 
Philip,  that,  (Vom  that  day  after,  tie  atiidied  to  be  revenged  on  the  Engliah— 
judging  that  the  Engliah  authority  hod  nothing  to  do  to  hang  an  Indian  (br 
illing  another."  * 


i 


CHAPTER  II. 

L^e  of  KINO  PHILIP— //i«  real  name— The  nam*  of  kit  wife— Makes  frtpunt 
tales  of  kis  lands— JhcoutU  of  thrm — Hit  Jirat  treaty  at  Plimouth — Etf  tuition  to 
Nantmktt— Events  nf  \ffl\~~Begint  the  WAR  of  107&— First  actt  of  Ao«(i/ify-> 
Stenmp  Fight  at  Pocatiet — J^arrmelij  etcapet  out  of  kit  own  country — it  pursutd 
by  Oneko — Figkt  at  Rekobotk  Plain — Cuts  oW  a  eompantj  of  Engllsk  under  Captain 
Beers— Ineidtntt — Figkt  at  Sugar-loaf  HUT,  and  dettruetton  of  Cantain  Latkrop't 
company— FigkU  tke  Englitk  under  Motely—Englith  raise  15()0  men — Pkuif 
retires  to  Jfarraganset — Strongly  fortifies  kinuelf  in  a  great  swamp — Desenptian 
of  kis  fortress — English  marak  to  attack  him — The  jfreat  Fight  at  JVnrraganset-^ 
Jigain  flies  his  country —  Visits  the  Mohawks — lU-densed  stratagem — Events  of  1676 
— Returns  again  to  his  country — Reduced  to  a  wretched  condition — Is  hunted  by  Ckurek 
— Flis  chi^ counsellor,  Akkompoin,  killed,  and  hit  sister  captured — His  wife  and  son 
fiUl  into  tne  kands  of  Church — Flies  to  Pokanoket — Is  surprised  and  slam. — Speci- 
men of  tke  Wampanoag  Language — Other  curious  matter. 

Iif  regard  to  the  native  or  Indian  name  of  Philip,  it  seems  a  mistake  hiui  al« 
ways  prevailed,  in  printed  accounts.  Pometacom  gives  as  near  its  Indian  sound 
as  can  be  approached  by  our  letters.  The  first  syllablo  was  dropped  in  familiar 
discourse,  and  hence,  in  a  short  time,  no  one  imagined  but  what  it  had  always 
been  so ;  in  nearly  every  original  deed  executed  by  him,  which  wo  have  seen, 
and  they  are  many,  his  name  so  appears.  It  is  true  that,  in  those  of  difTurout 
years,  it  is  spelt  with  some  little  variation,  all  which,  however,  conveyed  very 
nearly  the  same  sound.  The  variations  ore  Ptimatacom,  PameUaeom,  Pamela- 
come,  and  Pometacom;  the  lost  of  which  prevails  in  ihe  records. 

We  have  another  important  discovery  to  communicate :  f  it  is  no  other  than 
the  name  of  the  wife  of  Pometacom — the  innocent  Wootonekandske  !  This 
was  the  name  of  her  who,  with  her  little  son,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
Church.  No  wonder  that  Philip  was  *'now  ready  to  die,"  as  some  of  his  trai- 
torous men  told  Church,  and  that  "  his  heart  was  now  ready  to  break ! "  AU 
that  was  dear  to  him  was  now  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex !  But  they  still 
lived,  and  this  most  harrowed  his  soul — lived  for  what  ?  to  serve  tm  slaves  in 
an  unknown  land !  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  madness  should  seize  upon 
him,  and  despair  torment  him  in  every  place  ?  that  in  his  sleep  he  should  hear 
the  anguishing  cries  and  lamentations  of  fVootonekamtake  and  his  son  ?  But 
wc  must  change  the  scene. 

It  seems  as  though,  for  many  years  before  the  war  of  1675,  Pometacom,  and 
nearly  all  of  his  people  sold  on  their  lands  as  fast  as  purchasers  presented  them- 
selves. They  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  English,  and  they  were  just  such  phi- 
losophers as  are  easilv  captivated  by  any  show  of  ostentation.  They  were  forsa- 
king their  maimer  of  life,  to  which  the  proximity  of  the  whites  was  a  deadly 
poison,  and  were  eager  to  obtain  such  things  as  their  neighbors  possessed ;  these 
were  only  to  be  obtained  bjr  parting  with  tlieir  lands.  That  the  reader  mar 
form  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  whicli  the  Indians'  lands  iii  Plimoum 
colony  were  disposed  of,  we  add  tlie  following  items : — 

*  Preimt  State  of  Neio  England,  by  a  merchant  of  Boston,  in  respect  to  the  present 
Bloody  Indian  Wan,  page  3,  Tolio,  London,  1676.  This,  with  four  other  tracts  upon 
Philip's  War,  (rovertngtho  whole  period  of  it,  with  notes  by  myself,  accompanied  by  a. 
Chronoi.oot  of  all  Indian  events  in  America  from  its  discovery  to  the  present  time,  (March 
7ih,  1836,)  has  just  been  published  under  the  title  of  the  Old  Indian  Chronicle. 

t  The  author  fuels  a  peculiar  satisfaction  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  the  first  to  publish 
the  real  name  of  the  ereat  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  and  also  that  of  the  sharer  of  hit 
perils,  Wootonekanutie, 
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In  a  deed  dated  23  June,  1664, «'  JViQiam  Brenton,  of  Nv-wport,  R.  I.  nrier. 
chant,"  "  for  a  valuable  consideration  "  paid  by  him,  buys  Matapoisett  ofPhUip. 
Th»  deed  begins,  "  I,  Pumatacom  alias  Philip,  chief  sachem  of  Mount  Hope, 
CowBumpsit  and  of  all  tei-ritories  thereunto  belonging."  Philip  and  his  wife 
both  signed  this  deed,  and  Tockomock,  tftcopauhim^  JSTeaetaqwuon,  Ponma- 
(masf,  jipeminiate,  Taqiiankncke,  PaquotuKk,  fVatapatahue,  Aquetaquiah,  John 
Sassamon  the  interpreter,  Rowland  Sastamon,  and  two  Englishmen,  signed  as 
witnesses. 

In  1665,  he  sold  the  country  about  Acushena,  [now  New  Bedford,]  and 
Conxet,  [now  in  Compton.]  Philip*a  father  having  previously  sold  some  of 
the  same,  £10  was  now  given  him  to  prevent  any  claim  from  him,  and  to  pay 
for  his  marking  out  the  same.  John  frooaansman  [one  of  the  names  of  Saaaa 
monl  witnessed  this  deed. 

Tne  same  year  the  court  of  Plimouth  presented  Philip  with  a  horse,  but  on 
what  account  we  are  not  informed. 

Ill  1662,  Wrentham  was  purchased  of  Philip  by  the  English  of  Dcdham. 
It  was  then  called  WoUomom.mag,  and,  by  the  amount  assessed,  appears  to  have 
cost  £24  1  Os.,  and  was  six  miles  square.  For  this  tract  of  land  the  Engl  ish  hnd 
been  endeavoring  to  negotiate  five  years-f  "  In  Nov,  1669,  upon  notice  of  Philip, 
Sagamore  of  Mount  Hope,  now  at  VVollomcnopcag,  offering  a  treaty  of  his  InntJs 
thereabouts,  not  yet  purchased,"  the  selectmen  appoint  five  pei-eons  to  negotiate 
with  him  "  for  his  remaining  right,  provided  he  can  show  that  he  has  any."  I 
Whether  his  right  were  questionable  or  not,  it  seems  a  purchase  was  made,  at 
that  time,  of  the  tract  called  fVooUommonuppogue, "  within  the  town  bounds  [of 
Dcdham]  not  yet  purchased."  What  the  full  consideration  was,  our  docuinuiits 
do  not  state,  but  from  a  manuscript  order  which  he  drew  on  Dedhaiii  ailerwards, 
and  the  accompanying  receipt,  some  estimate  may  be  formed.  The  order  re- 
quests them  "to  pay  to  thia  bearer,  for  the  use  ofliinQ  Philip,  £5,  5a.  in  money, 
and  £5  in  trucking  cloth  at  money  price."  In  a  receipt  signed  by  an  agent  of 
Philip,  named  Peter,  the  following  amount  is  named :  ^  In  ryerence  to  the  payment 
o/'KiNo  Philip  q/*  Mount  Hopc>,  the  full  and  juat  aum  of  £5,  5a.  in  money,  and 
12  ifarda  of  trucking  cloth,  3  Iba.  of  powder,  and  as  much  lead  aa  will  makt  it  vp  : 
which  ia  in  full  aati^aetion  loith  £10  that  he  ia  to  receive  of  Nathaniel  Paine.  $ 

We  next  meet  with  a  singular  record  of  Philip,  the  authorship  of  which  wo 
attribute  to  John  Saaaamon,  and  which,  besides  extending  our  knowledge  of 
Philip  into  his  earlier  times,  serves  to  make  us  acquainted  with  Saaaanuma  ac- 
quii'ements  in  the  language  of  the  pilgrims. 

"  Know  ail  men  by  these  presents,  that  Philip  haue  giuen  power  vnto  JFa- 
tuchpoo  ||  and  Sampaon  and  theire  brethren  to  hold  and  make  sale  of  to  whom 
they  will  by  my  consent,  and  they  shall  not  haue  itt  without  they  be  willing  to 
lett  it  goc  it  slial  be  sol  by  my  consent,  but  without  ray  knowledge  they  catmot 
safely  to :  but  with  my  consent  there  is  none  that  can  lay  claime  to  that  land 
which  they  haue  marked  out,  it  is  tlicires  forcuer,  soe  therefore  none  can  safely 
purchase  any  otherwise  but  by  IVatachpoo  and  Sampaon  and  their  bretheren. 

Philip  1666." 

l^hether  the  following  letter  were  written  earlier  or  later  than  this  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing ;  it  is  plain,  however,  from  its  contents,  that  it  was  written 
at  a  time  when  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  selling  his  lands,  and  that  the  peo- 
plo  of  Plimouth  were  endeavoiing  to  get  him  to  their  court,  where  they  had 
nvison  to  l)eUeve  they  could  succeed  better  in  getting  them  than  by  a  negotia- 
tion in  his  own  country.    The  letter  follows: — 

"  To  the  much  honored  Govemer,  Mr.  Thomas  Prince,  dwelling  at  Plimouth, 

"  King  Philip  desire  to  let  you  understand  that  he  could  not  come  to  the 
court,  for  Tom,  his  interpreter,  has  a  pain  ui  his  Iwck,  that  he  could  not  travil 

'  ''iili:ips  Uiicompoin. 

t  Wvitnngtnn's  llisl.  pcclhnin,2(>.— from  wliich  work  it  would  seem  that  ilie  ncgoliuliou  bad 
Li'i.'ii  carried  on  wltli  Philip,  but  Philip  was  not  saclicm  until  this  year. 
11)1(1. 

,  (iL'iii-riil  Court  Files. 

J  Sunieiiines  Tukpoo  by  abbreviation.  A  further  account  ofbiin  will  be  found  iu  the  life  of 
Tatoion. 


lai 
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so  far,  nnil  Philip  sister  is  very  sick.  Philip  would  intreat  that  favor  of  you, 
and  any  of  the  mojestrats,  if  oney  English  or  Engians  speak  about  aney  land,  he 
f>ray  you  to  giue  them  no  anscwer  at  nil.  This  lost  summer  he  moid  that 
promis  with  you  that  he  would  not  sell  no  land  in  7  years  time,  for  that  he 
would  have  no  English  trouble  him  before  that  time,  he  has  not  forgot  that 
you  promis  him.  He  will  come  a  sune  as  posseble  he  can  to  speak  with  you, 
and  so  I  rest, 

your  very  loveing  friend 

Philip    p 

dwelling  at  mount  hope  nek."  * 

In  1G67,  Philip  sells  to  Constant  Southtoorth,  and  others,  all  the  meadow 
lauds  from  Dartmouth  to  Motapoisett,  for  which  he  had  £15.  Particular 
bounds  to  all  tracts  are  mentioned  in  the  deeds,  but  as  they  were  generally  or 
often  stakes,  trees,  and  heaps  of  stones,  no  one  at  this  time  can  trace  many  of 
them. 

The  same  year,  for  "  £10  sterling,"  he  sells  to  Thos.  WUlet  and  others,  "  all 
that  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Riuer  Wanascottaquctt  and  Cawatoqui^sett, 
being  two  miles  long  and  one  broad."  Pawsaquens,  one  of  Philip's  counsel- 
lors, and  Tom  alias  Saivsuett,  an  interpreter,  were  witnesses  to  the  sale. 

In  ICKiti, "  Philip  Pomdacom,  and  Tatamumaquej&Viaa  Casliewashe-d,  sachems," 
for  a  "  valuable  consideration,"  sell  to  sundry  English  a  tract  of  some  squura 
miles.  A  part  of  it  was  adjacent  to  Pokanoket.  In  describing  it,  Memeiiuck- 
quoge  and  Towansctt  neck  are  mentioned,  which  we  conclude  to  be  in  Swan- 
sey.  Besides  two  Englishmen,  SompoirUeen,  alias  Tom,  and  JSTaiumurUnew,  son 
of  TTiomas  Piants,  were  witnesses  to  this  sole. 

The  next  year,  the  same  sachems  sell  500  acres  in  Swansey  for  £20.  fVdniteo, 
a  counsellor,  and  Tom  the  interpreter,  were  witnesses. 

In  1668,  Philip  and  Uncompawen  laid  claim  to  apart  of  New-meadows  neck, 
alleging  that  it  was  not  intenaed  to  be  conveyed  in  a  former  deed,  by  Ossame- 
quin  and  fVanuuUa,  to  certaui  English,  "  although  it  appears,  s^s  the  record, 

Erctty  clearly  so  expressed  in  said  deed,"  "  yet  that  peace  and  friendship  may 
e  continued,"  "  Capt  fFUlet,  Mr.  Broum  and  John  JlUen,  in  thebehalf  of  them- 
selves and  the  rest,"  agree  to  give  Philip  and  Uncompawen  the  sum  of  £11  in 
goods. 

Philip  Nanoskooke  t  Aw  -(^  mark, 
YscomrjLWEy  his  X  mark. 
Tom  Sanscwest,  interpreter, 
Jlnd  NiMROD.  <  .  , 

The  same  year,  we  find  the  following  record,  which  is  doubly  interesting, 
from  tlie  plan  with  which  we  are  able  to  accompany  it,  drawTi  by  Philip  him- 
self. He  contracts  or  agrees,  by  the  following  writing  under  his  hand,  in  these 
words :  "  this  may  inform  the  honoured  court  [of  Plimouth,]  that  I  Philip  ame 
willing  to  sell  the  land  within  this  draught ;  out  the  Indians  that  are  vpon  it 
may  Hue  vpon  it  still ;  but  the  land  that  is  [waste]§  may  be  sould,  and  H'altach- 

{mo  is  of  the  same  minde.    I  have  sed  downe  all  the  principall  names  of  the 
and  wee  are  willing  should  bee  sould." 

"  F'rom  Pacanaukett  Phillip  p  his  marke." 

the24ofthel2mo.  1668." 

*  1  Coll.  Mats.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  40.  The  original  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  White  of  Piimou..., 
aljoul  30  years  ago.     Il  is  probably  another  production  of  John  Sassamon. 

t  VVrilteu  ill  another  deed,  Atunkamoinake.  This  deed  was  in  the  next  year.  It  was  of 
fiOO  acres  of  land,  "  more  or  lesse,"  in  Swansey j  and  £20  the  consideration.  Hugh  Cole, 
Jorias  Witulow,  John  Coggeshail,  and  Constant  Southworth  were  the  purchasers,  anatVamteo, 
a  counsellor,  one  of  the  witnesses. 

t  This  double  name,  we  suppose,  was  meant  to  stand  for  the  signature  of  himself  and  wife 

$  So  in  the  records. 
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Wanaseohochett.  Wewensel. 

HailineUapaih. 


[Bmk  in. 
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Sepa-    / 

•OMit.     1 

' 

PanhaneU 


Patantalonet. 


Ascoochames. 


Machapquake. 


Apouccclt. 


This  is  a  path. 

Ancqiieassett. 

Colloyowsekccsetl. 

«*  Ofameqtien"  having,  "for  valuable  considerations,"  in  the  yeai- 1641,  sold 
to  John  Brown  and  Edward  fVinslow  a  tract  of  land  eight  miles  square,  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  Palmer's  River,  Philip,  on  the  30  Mar.  1668,  was  re- 
quired to  sign  a  quit-claim  of  the  same.  This  he  did  in  presence  of  Umpta- 
kisoke,  Phillip,  and  Peebe,*  counsellors,  Sonconetohew,  Phillip's  brother,  and 
Tom  the  interpreter.f    This  tract  includes  the  present  town  of  Rehoboth. 

Also  in  1660,  for  £10  "  and  another  valuable  and  sufficient  gratuity,"  he  sella 
to  John  Cook  of  Akusenag  in  Dartmouth,!  '<one  whole  island  nere  the  towne," 
called  Nokatay. 

The  same  year,  Philip  and  Tuspaquin  sell  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in 
Middleborough,  for  £13.  Thomas  the  interpreter,  Jf'iUiam,  the  sou  of  Tvs- 
paquin,  and  Benjamin  Chiarch,  were  witnesses. 

In  1671,  Philip  and  "  Monjokam  of  Mattapoisett,"  for  £5,  sell  to  Hugh  Cole,  of 
Swansey,  shipwright,  land  lying  near  a  place  called  Jlcashewah,  in  Dartinoutlu 

In  1672,  Philip  sold  to  William  Brenton  and  others,  of  Taunton,  a  tract  to 
the  soutliward  of  that  town,  containing  twelve  square  miles,  ibr  £143 ;  and, 
a  few  days  atler,  adjoining  it,  four  square  miles  more,  to  Constant  Sovihworth. 
Others  were  concerned  in  the  sale  of  the  larger  tract,  as  is  judged  by  the 
deeds  being  signed  by  J^unkampahoonett,  Umnaihum,  alias  JVimrod,  Chee- 
maugtUon,  and  Captain  ^nnawam,  besides  one  Philip.  Thomas,  alias  Sank- 
suit,  was  among  the  witnesses.  The  sale  of  the  last  tract  was  witnessed  by 
Munashum^  alias  Mmrod,  JVoackompatohan,^  and  Captain  ^innotcan. 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  sales  of  land  by  Pometacom:  many  other  chiefs 
sold  very  largely,  particularly  Ifatuspamiin  and  Josias  Wampatuck. 

At  the  court  ot  Plimouth,  1673,  "  Mr.  Peter  Talmon  of  Rhode  Eand  com- 
plained against  Philip  allies  Wewasowanuett,  sachem  of  Mount  Hope,  brother 
or  jiredecessor  of  PakanawkcU  as  heire  adminnostrator  or  successor  vnto  liis 
brother  or  predecessor  fyamsitta,  Sopa/]uiil,\\  or  Alexander  deceased,  in  an 
action  on  the  case,  to  the  damage  of  £800  forfeiture  of  a  bond  of  such  a  vahio, 
bearing  date,  June  the  28th,  1601,  giuen  to  the  said  Peter  Talman,  obliging 

*  Called,  in  Mr.  Hubbard's  history,  IViehe ;  be  was  afterwards  killed  at  Swanspy,  In  the 
beKiuniiifof  the  war.    There  is  a  pond  in  Narraganset  of  the  same  name. 

J  Mr.  mill,  in  bis  History  or  Rkhuboth,  64,  65,  has  printed  this  deed  from  the 
original. 

I  llie  place  where  Cook  lived  is  now  included  in  Now  Bedford. 

J  Prohably  "  PhUip't  old  uncle  Akkomjtoin." 

J  That  is,  nicknamed  Alexander,  according  to  the  French  mode  of  expression ;  ou  par  sobri- 
quet Alexander,  as  I  imagine.  Mr.  Hubbard  says  of  Philip,  (Narrative,  10,)  that,  "  for  hia 
ambitious  and  haughty  spirit,  [he  was]  nickoamud /iCin^  Philip." 
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him  the  Baid  fFanuUla  allies  Mexander  to  make  good  to  him,  his  heires  and  a 
deed  of  gift  of  a  considerable  track  of  laml  att  Sapowett  and  places  adjacent, 
as  in  the  said  deed  is  more  particularly  expressed ;  for  want  wherof  the 
comjilainant  is  greutiv  damnifyed." 

Whether  the  conduct  of  'the  people  of  Plimouth  towards  WnmsuUa, 
PomdaconCs  elder  brother,  and  other  neighboring  Indians,  made  them  always 
suspicious  of  the  chief  suchem,  as  it  had  their  neighbors  before  in  the  case 
of  ARaniufmomoK,  or  whether  Philip  were  in  reality  "  contriving  mischief," 
the  same  year  of  liis  coming  in  chief  sachem,  remains  a  question,  to  this  day, 
with  those  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  times. 

The  old  benevolent  sachem  Massaaoii,  alias  tVooaameqtdn,  having  died  in 
the  winter  of  1661-2,  as  we  l)el!eve,  but  few  months  after  died  also  JUexander, 
Philip's  elder  brother  and  predecessor,  when  Philip  himself,  by  the  order  of 
succession,  came  to  be  chief  of  the  Wampanoags. 

Philip  having  by  letter  complained  to  the  court  of  Plimouth  of  some  in- 
hu'ies,  at  their  October  term,  1668,  they  say,  "  In  answer  unto  a  letter  from 
Philip,  the  sachem  of  Pokanoket^  &c.,  by  way  of  petition  requesting  the 
court  for  justice  against  FVancis  Waat,  [WtslA  for  wrong  done  by  him  to  one 
of  his  men  about  a  pun  ttiken  from  him  by  the  said  Want;  as  also  for  \vi-ong 
done  unto  some  swme  of  the  said  Indian's.  The  court  have  ordered  the 
case  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  selectmen  of  Taunton  ;  and  in  case 
it  be  not  by  them  ended,  that  it  be  referred  unto  the  next  March  court  at 
Plimouth  to  be  ended."  How  the  case  turned  we  have  not  found.  But  for 
an  Indian  to  gain  his  point  at  an  English  court,  unless  his  case  were  an  ex- 
ceeding strong  one,  was,  we  apprehend,  a  rare  occurrence. 

"  He  was  no  sooner  styled  sachem,"  says  Dr.  /.  Mather,*  "  but  immediately, 
in  the  year  1663,  there  were  vehement  suspicions  of  his  bloody  treachery 
against' the  English."  This  author  wrote  at  the  close  of  PhU^t  war,  when 
very  few  could  speak  of  Indians,  without  discovering  great  bitterness.  Mr. 
Morton^  is  the  first  who  mentiona  Mdacomel  in  a  printed  work,  which,  being 
before  any  diffictdty  with  him,  is  in  a  more  becoming  manner.  "  This  year," 
(1662,)  he  observes,  "upon  occasion  of  some  suspicion  of  some  plot  intended 
by  the  Indians  against  the  English,  Philip,  the  sachem  of  Pokanoket,  other- 
wise called  Metacom,  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  held  at  Plimouth, 
August  6,  did  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  that  amity  and  friendship 
that  hath  formerly  been  between  the  governor  of  Plimouth  and  his  deceased 
father  and  brother." 

The  court  expressing  their  willingness  to  remain  his  friends,  he  signed  the 
articles  prepared  by  them,  acknowledging  himself  a  subject  of  the  king  of 
Bkigland,  thus : — 

"  The  mark  of  ^  Phillip,  sachem 
"  of  Poeanakett, 

'     -  3ni«  marft  q/*  O  Vnccmpowbtt, 

,     '  vnktU  to  the  aboue  said  sachem.^ 

The  following  persons  were  present,  and  witnessed  this  act  of  PhUip,  and 
his  great  captain  Uneompoin : — 

"John  Sassamon, 
7^  mark  IR  o/Trancis,  sachem  ofl^avsd, 
The  mark  DI  o/*Nimrod  tdias  Pomfasa, 
Themarklfo/FvucKqvA.nzcK, 
Tht  mark  g  q/'AQOKiEqDESH."^ 

Of  the  imcasiness  and  concern  of  the  English  at  this  period,  from  the 
hostile  movements  of  Philip,  Mr.  Hvbhard,  we  presume,  was  not  informed; 
or  so  ini|)ortant  an  event  would  not  have  been  omitted  in  his  minute  and 
valuable  history.  Mr.  Marlon,  as  we  before  stated,  and  Mr.  Mather  mention 
it,  but  neither  of  these,  or  any  writer  since,  to  this  day,  has  made  the  matter 
appear  in  its  true  light,  from  their  neglect  to  produce  the  names  of  those 
that  ap|)eared  with  the  sachem. 


*  lUilation,  72.        f  In  his  N.  Englaad's  Memorial. 
2* 
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For  about  ui»e  years  succeeding  1663,  very  little  is  recorded  concerniDg 
PkUip.  Duruig  this  time,  he  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
English  neighbors,  learned  their  weakness  and  his  own  strength,  which 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  until  his  fatal  war  of  1675.  T  or,  during 
this  period,  not  only  tlieu*  additional  numbers  gained  them  power,  but  their 
arms  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  English  instruments  of  war  put  into 
their  hands.  Roger  Wiuiams  had  early  brought  the  Norragansets  into  friend- 
ship witli  Massatoitf  which  alliance  gained  additional  strength  on  the  acces- 
sion of  tlie  young  Mekuomet.  And  here  we  may  look  for  a  main  cause  of  that 
war,  although  the  death  of  .Alexander  is  generally  looked  upon  by  the  early 
historians,  as  almost  the  only  one.  The  continual  broils  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Narragansets,  (we  name  the  English  first,  as  they  were  generally 
the  oggressors,)  could  not  be  unknown  to  Philip ;  and  if  his  countrymen 
were  wronged  he  knew  it.  And  what  friend  will  see  another  abused,  with- 
out feeling  a  glow  of  resentment  in  his  breast  ?  And  who  will  wonder,  if, 
when  these  abuses  had  followed  each  other,  repetition  upon  repetition,  for 
a  series  of  years,  that  they  should  at  lost  break  out  into  open  war?  The 
Narraganset  chiefs  were  not  conspicuous  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak ; 
there  were  several  of  them,  but  no  one  appears  to  have  had  a  general  com- 
mand or  ascendency  over  the  rest ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
they  unanimously  reposed  tlieir  cause  in  the  hands  of  Philip.  Ninigrd  was 
at  this  time  grown  old,  and  though,  for  many  years  after  the  murder  of 
MiatUunnomoh,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  chief  authority,  yet  pusillanimity 
was  always  rather  a  ])redominant  trait  in  his  character.  His  age  had  prob- 
ably caused  his  withdrawal  from  the  others,  on  their  resolution  to  second 
Philip.  Canonchet  was  at  this  period  the  most  conspicuous ;  Pumham  next ; 
PotoK,  Magnus,  the  squaw-sachem,  whose  husband,  Mriksah,  had  been  dead 
several  years ;  and  lastly  Mattatoag. 

Before  proceeding  with  later  events,  the  following  short  narrative,  illus- 
trative of  a  peculiar  custom,  may  not  be  improperly  introduced.  Phalip,  as 
tradition  reports,  made  an  expedition  to  Nantucket  in  1665,  to  punish  an 
Indian  who  had  profaned  the  name  of  Maisasoit,  his  father ;  and,  as  it  was 
on  observance  or  law  among  them,  that  whoever  should  speak  evil  of  the 
dead  should  be  put  to  death,  Philip  went  there  with  an  armed  force  to  exe- 
cute tliis  law  upon  Gibbs.  He  was,  however,  defeated  in  his  design,  for  one 
of  Gibba's  friends,  understanding  Philip's  intention,  ran  to  him  and  gave  him 
notice  of  it,  just  in  time  for  him  to  escape  ;  not,  however,  without  great  ex- 
ertions, for  Philip  came  once  in  sight  of  him,  after  pursuing  him  some  time 
among  the  English  from  house  to  house ;  but  GHAs,  by  leaping  a  bank,  got 
out  of  sight,  and  so  escaped.  Philip  would  not  leave  the  island  until  the 
English  had  ransomed  John  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  nearly  all  the  money 
upon  the  island.*  Gibbs  was  a  Christian  Indian,  and  his  Indian  name  was 
Mssasamoogh.  He  was  a  preacher  to  his  countrymen  in  1674,  at  which  time 
there  were  belonging  to  his  church  30  members. 

What  grounds  the  English  had,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1671,  for  suspect- 
ing that  a  plot  was  going  forward  for  their  destruction,  cannot  satisfactorily 
be  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  evident  there  were  some  worlike  preparations  made 
by  the  great  chief,  which  very  much  alarmed  the  En^ish,  as  in  the  Hie  of 
Aoashonks  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice.  Their  suspicions  were 
further  confirmed  when  they  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Taunton  and  make 
known  the  causes  for  his  operations  ;  as  he  discovered  "  shyness,**  and  a  re- 
luctance to  comply.  At  length,  on  the  10th  of  April,  this  year,  he  came  to  a 
place  about  four  miles  from  Taunton,  accompanied  with  a  band  of  his  war- 
riors, attired,  armed  and  painted  as  for  a  warlike  expedition.  From  this 
place  he  sent  messengers  to  Taunton,  to  invite  the  English  to  come  and 
treat  with  him.  The  governor  either  was  afraid  to  meet  the  chief,  or  thought 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  therefore  sent  several 

*  For  some  of  what  wc  have  given  above,  see  1  Coll.  Mail.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  Id9,  furnished 
for  that  work  by  Mr.  Zaccheui  Macy,  whose  ancestor,  it  is  said,  assisted  in  secreting 
Aiicuamoogh. 

In  a  laic  work,  Hist.  NanturkeU  by  Obtd  Maey,  an  account  of  the  affair  ii  given,  but  with 
■ome  variation  from  the  above. 
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persons,  among  whom  was  Roger  WUlianu,  to  inform  him  of  their  determi- 
nation, and  their  good  disposition  towards  him,  and  to  urge  his  attendance  at 
Taunton.  He  agreed  to  go,  and  hostages  were  left  in  the  hands  of  his 
warriors  to  warrant  his  safe  return.  On  coming  near  the  village  with  a  few 
of  his  warriors,  he  made  a  stop,  which  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  ivarlike  parade  of  the  English,  many  of  whom  were  for  immediately  at- 
tacking him.  These  were  the  Plimouth  people  that  recommended  tliis  rash- 
ness, but  they  were  prevented  by  the  commissioners  from  Massachusetts,  who 
met  her<^  with  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to  confer  with  PhUijp. 

In  the  end  it  was  a^ed  that  a  council  should  be  held  m  the  meeting- 
house, one  side  of  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  the  other  by 
the  English.  Philip  had  alleged  that  the  English  injured  the  planted  lands 
of  his  people,  but  this,  the  English  say,  was  in  no  wise  sustained.  He  said 
his  warlike  preparations  were  not  against  the  English,  but  the  Narraeansets, 
which  the  English  also  say  was  proved  to  his  face  to  be  false  ;  and  that  this 
so  confounded  him,  thai  he  confessed  the  whole  plot,  and  "that  it  was  the 
naughtiness  of  his  own  heart  that  put  him  upon  that  rebellion,  and  nothing 
of  auy  provocation  from  the  Euglish."  •  Therefore,  with  four  of  his  counsel- 
lors, whose  names  were  Tavoser,  Captain  Wispokt,  fVoonkaponehunt,  [Unkom- 
poin,]  and  JVimrod,  he  signed  a  submission,  and  an  engagement  of  frienuship, 
wrliich  also  stipulated  that  he  should  give  up  all  the  arms  among  his  people, 
into  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  Plimouth,  to  be  kept  as  long  as  the  govern- 
ment should  "  see  reason."  f 

The  English  of  Massachusetts,  having  acted  as  umpires  in  this  affair,  were 
looked  to,  by  both  parties,  on  the  next  cause  of  complaint  Pfctfuj  having 
delivered  the  arms  which  himself  and  men  had  with  them  at  Taunton,  ^ 

Eromised  to  deliver  the  rest  at  Plimouth  by  a  certain  time.  But  they  not 
eing  delivered  according  to  agi-eement,  and  some  other  differences  occurring, 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  Boston  from  Plimouth,  to  make  complaint ;  but 
Philip,  perhaps,  understanding  what  was  intended,  was  quite  as  early  at  Bos- 
ton in  person ;  §  and,  by  his  address,  did  not  fail  to  be  well  received,  and  a 
favorable  report  of  him  was  returned  to  Plimouth ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
projiosals  that  commissioners  from  all  the  United  Colonics  should  meet 
Philip  at  Plimoutli,  where  all  difficulties  might  be  settled.  This  meeting  took 
place  the  same  year,  September,  1671,  and  the  issue  of  the  meeting  was  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  at  Taunton.  "The  conclusion  was,"  says  Mr. 
MatherfW  "  Philip  acknowledged  his  offence,  and  was  appointed  to  give  a  sum 
of  monev  to  de&ay  the  charges  which  his  insolent  clamors  had  put  the  colo- 
ny unto." 

As  usual,  several  articles  were  drawn  up  by  the  English,  of  what  PMlip 
was  to  submit  to,  to  which  we  find  the  names  of  three  only  of  his  captains  or 
counsellors,  Uncompaen,  who  was  his  uncle,1I  fVotokom,  and  Samkama. 

Great  stress  in  those  days  was  laid  on  the  Indians  submitting  themselves 
as  "subjects  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  England."  This  they  did  only  to  get 
rid  of  the  importunity  of  the  English,  as  their  course  immediately  afterwards 
invariably  showed. 

The  articles  which  the  government  of  Plimouth  drew  up  at  this  time,  for 
Philip  to  sign,  were  not  so  illiberal  as  might  be  imagined,  were  we  not  to 
produce  some  of  them.    Article  second  reads, — 

"  I  [PhUij>]  am  wilting,  and  do  promise  to  pay  unto  the  government  of  Plim- 
outh £100,  in  such  things  as  I  have ;  but  I  would  entreat  the  favor  that  I 
might  have  three  years  to  pay  it  in,  forasmuch  as  I  cannot  do  it  at  present" 
And  in  article  third,  he  promises  "  to  send  unto  the  governor,  or  whom  he  shall 
appoint,  five  wolves'  heads,  if  he  can  get  them;  or  as  many  as  he  can  procure, 

*  Hubbard,  Indian  Wars,  11,  1st  edition. 

t  The  articles  of  this  treaty  may  be  seen  in  Hubbard,  Matlier,  and  Hutchinson's  histories  i 
they  amount  lo  little,  and  we  theiefore  omit  them. 

i  Mather's  Relation,  73. 

^  Perhaps  this  was  the  time  Mr.  Josielyn  saw  him  there  richly  caparisoned,  as  will  herO' 
after  be  mentioned.  -H  Mather's  Relation,  73. 

H  Called  by  Church,  Akkompoin.    Hist.  King  Phitip's  War,  110  of  my  edition. 
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These  articles  were  dated* 


until  they  come  to  five  wolves'  heads  yearly." 
S9  Sept  1671,  and  were  signed  by 

The  mark  P  q/"  Phillip  ; 
Tlu  mark  T  ^  Wohkowpahewitt  ; 
7%e  marA  V  o/'Wcttakoobeeih; 
The  mark  T  ^Sonkanuhoo  ; 
77w  mark  2  o/'Woona8hdm, 

alioB  NiMROD ; 
7^  mark  Y  o/'Woospascck, 

idiaa  Captain. 

On  the  3  Nov.  following,  PhUip  accompanied  Takamtmma  to  Plimoiith,  to 
make  his  submission,  which  he  aid,  and  acknowledged,  by  a  writing,  that  he 
would  adhere  to  the  articles  signed  by  Philip  and  the  others,  tlio  29  Sept. 
before.  Thkamona  was  brother  to  AvDoahonRa,  and,  at  this  time,  was  sachem 
of  Seconet,  or  Saconett    He  was  afterwards  killed  hy  the  Narrtigansets.t 

A  general  disarming  of  tlie  neighboring  Indians  was  undertaken  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1671,  and  notliing  out  trouble  could  have  been  expect- 
ed to  fbllow. 

That  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  important 
era  in  the  biography  of  PhUipt  we  will  lay  before  the  reader  all  the  unpub- 
lished information  furnished  by  the  rerords-t  Having  met  in  June,  1671, 
"The  court  [of  Plimouthl  determins  oA  tlie  guns  in  our  hands,  that  did  be- 
long to  Philw,  are  justly  forfeit ;  and  do  at  the  present  order  the  dividing  of 
them,  to  be  kept  at  the  several  towns,  according  to  their  equal  proportions, 
until  October  court  next,  and  then  to  be  at  the  court's  dispose,  as  reason  may 
appear  to  them,  and  then  to  belong  unto  the  to>vns,  if  not  otherwise  disposed 
of  W  the  court 

"  That  which  the  court  grounds  their  judgment  upon  is, — For  that  at  the 
treaty  at  Taunton,  Philip  and  his  council  did  acknowledge  that  they  had  been 
in  a  preparation  for  war  sgainst  us ;  and  that  not  grounded  upon  any  injury 
sustained  from  us,  nor  provocation  given  by  us,  but  from  their  naughty  hearts, 
and  because  he  had  ^rmerly  violated  and  broken  solemn  covenants  made 
and  renewed  to  us ;  he  then  freely  tendered,  (not  being  in  a  capacity  to  be 
kept  faithful  by  any  other  bonds,)  to  resign  up  all  his  English  arms,  for  our 
future  security  in  that  respect  He  failed  greatly  in  the  performance  thereoC 
by  secrct[ly]  conveying  away,  and  carrying  nome  several  guns,  that  might  and 
should  have  been  then  delivered,  and  not  giving  them  up  since,  according  to 
his  engagement ;  nor  so  far  as  is  in  his  power ;  as  appears  in  that  many  guns 
are  known  still  to  be  amongst  tlie  Indians  that  live  by  him,  and  [he]  not  so 
much  as  giving  order  to  some  of  his  men,  that  are  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, about  the  bringing  in  of  their  arms. 

"  In  his  endeavoring,  since  the  treaty  [at  Taunton,]  to  render  us  odious  to 
our  neighbor  colony  by  false  reports,  complaints  and  suggestions ;  and  his 
refusing  or  avoiding  a  treaty  with  us  concerning  those  and  other  matters  that 
are  justly  offensive  to  us,  notwithstanding  his  late  engagement,  as  well  as  for- 
mer, to  submit  to  the  king's  authority,  and  the  authority  of  this  colonv. 

"It  was  also  ordered  by  the  court  tiiat  the  anr )  of  the  Indians  of  Namas- 
sokett  and  Assowamsctt,  that  were  fetched  in  by  Major  Winalmo,  and  those  that 
were  with  him,  are  confiscated,  and  forfeit,  from  the  said  Indians,  for  the 
grounds  above  expressed ;  they  being  in  a  compliance  with  PhiUipe  in  his 
Kite  plot :  And  yet  would  neither  by  our  governor's  order,  nor  by  PhUlipe's 
desire,  bring  in  their  arms,  as  was  engaged  by  the  treaty;  and  the 'said  guns 
are  ordered  by  the  court  to  the  major  and  his  company  for  their  satisfaction, 
in  that  expedition. 

"  This  court  have  agreed  and  voted  "  to  send  "  some  "  forces  to  "  Saconett  to 
fetch  in  "  the  arms  among  the  Indians  there. 


*  There  is  no  dale,  but  the  year,  set  to  any  printed  copy  of  this  treaty.  Mr.  Hubbard  by 
mistnkc  omitted  it,  and  those  who  have  *ince  written,  have  not  given  ibemselves  the  pleawre 
of  rpcurriiiir  to  the  records. 

t  See  Church,  39.  X  Plimoulh  Colony  Records,  in  manutcripl. 
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If  then,  therefore,  these  Indians  Imd  not  already  become  hostile,  no  one  would 
marvel  had  it  now  become  the  case.  Bows  and  arrows  were  altnost  entirely 
out  of  use.  Guns  bad  so  far  superseded  them,  that  undoubtedly  many  scoi-co 
could  use  them  with  effect,  in  procuring  themselves  game :  Nor  could  it  h'^ 
expected  otherwise,  for  the  Engush  had,  by  nearly  40  yeors'  intercourse,  ren- 
dered thiir  arms  far  more  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Indians  than  to  their 
own :  hence  their  unwillingness  to  part  with  them.  Philip,  it  is  said,  directed 
the  Middleborough  Indians  to  give  up  their  suns.  His  object  in  this  was  to 
pacify  the  English,  judging  that  if  war  should  begin,  these  Indians  would  join 
die  English,  or  at  least  many  of  them  ;  and,  therefore,  it  affected  his  cause  but 
little  which  party  possessed  them ;  but  not  so  with  his  immediate  followers,  ns 
we  have  just  seen  in  the  record. 

A  council  of  war  having  convened  at  Plimouth,  23  August,  1671,  the  follow- 
ing, besides  the  matters  already  expressed,  they  took  into  consideration :  Philip'a 
"  entcituining  of  many  strange  Indians,  which  might  portend  danger  towards 
us.  In  special  by  his  entertaining  of  divers  Saconctt  Indians,  professed  ene- 
mies to  this  colony,  and  this  ogauist  good  counsel  given  hini  by  his  friends. 
The  premises  considered  [the  eouncfl]  do  unanimously  agree  and  conclude, 
that  the  said  Phillip  hath  violated  [tliej  covenant  pligtited  with  this  colony  at 
Taunton  in  April  last. 

"  2.  It  is  unanimously  agreed  and  concluded  by  tiie  said  council,  that  we  are 
necessarily  called  to  cause  the  said  sachem  to  moke  his  [)ersonal  appearance  to 
make  his  purgation,  in  reference  to  the  premises ;  which,  in  case  of  his  refusal, 
the  council,  according  to  what  at  present  appears,  do  determin  it  necessary  to 
endeavor  his  reducement  by  force  ;  inasmuch  as  the  controversy  which  hath 
seemed  to  lie  more  immediately  between  him  and  us,  doth  concern  all  the  Eng- 
lish plantations.  It  is,  therefore,  determined  to  state  the  case  to  our  neighbor 
colonies  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  if,  by  their  weighty  ad- 
vice to  the  contrary,  we  are  not  diverted  from  our  present  determinations,  to 
signify  unto  them,  that  if  they  look  upon  themselves  concerned  to  engage  in  the 
case  witii  us  aguinst  a  common  enemy,  it  shall  be  well  accepted  as  a  neigh- 
borly kindness,  which  we  shall  hold  oureelves  obliged  to  repay,  when  Provi- 
dence may  so  dispose  that  we  have  opportunity. 

"  Accordingly,  letters  were  despatched  and  sent  from  theT  council,  one  unto 
the  said  PhiUip  the  said  sachem,  to  require  his  personal  appearance  at  Plymouthi 
on  the  13th  day  of  September  next,  in  reference  to  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned against  him.  This  letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  James  fValkery  one  of  the 
council,  and  ho  was  ordered  to  request  the  company  of  Mr.  Roger  ffillicuns 
and  Mr.  James  Brown,  to  go  with  him  at  the  delivery  of  the  said  Tetter.  And 
another  letter  \^'as  sent  to  the  govenior  and  council  of  the  Massachusetts  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  John  Freeman,  one  of  our  magistrates,  and  a  third  was  directed  to 
the  governor  and  coimcil  of  Rhode  Island,  and  sent  by  Mr.  Tliomas  Hinckley 
and  Mr.  Constant  Southworth,  two  other  of  our  magistrates,  who  are  ordered  by 
our  council  with  the  letter,  to  unfold  our  present  state  of  matters  relating  to  the 
premises,  and  to  certify  them,  also,  more  certainly  of  tlie  time  of  the  meeting 
together,  in  reference  to  ^gngement  with  the  Indians,  if  there  be  a  going  forth, 
which  will  be  on  the  20  orSeptomber  next 

"  It  was  further  onlered  by  the  council,  that  those  formerly  pressed  shall 
rcmuui  under  the  same  impressment,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  said  coun- 
cil, on  the  13  day  of  Sept.  next,  and  so  also  until  tlie  intended  expedition  is 
issued,  unless  they  shall  see  cause  to  alter  them,  or  add  or  detract  from  them, 
us  occasion  may  require:  And  that  alK other  matters  remain  as  they  were, 
in  way  of  preparation  to  the  said  expedition,  until  we  shall  see  the  mind  of 
God  lurther  by  the  particulars  forenamed,  improved  for  that  purpose. 

"  It  was  further  ordered  by  the  council,  that  all  the  towns  within  this  jurisdic- 
tion shall,  in  the  interim,  be  solicitously  careful  to  provide  for  their  safety,  by 
convenient  watches  and  wordings,  and  carrying  their  arms  to  tlie  meetings  on 
the  Lord's  days,  in  such  manner,  as  will  l)est  stand  with  their  particulars,  and 
the  common  safety. 

"  And  in  particular  they  order,  that  a  guard  shall  be  provided  for  the  safety 
of  the  governor's  person,  during  the  time  of  the  above-named  troubles  and  ex- 
peditions. 
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"  And  the  council  were  nimmoned  by  the  president,  [the  governor  of  Plim- 
outh,]  to  make  their  pernnal  appearance  at  PIvmouth,  on  the  13th  dm  of 
Sept  next,  to  attend  auch  flirther  buaineas  as  shall  be  then  pretiented  by  Provi- 
dence, in  refbrence  to  the  premiaea.  [Without  any  intermediate  entry,  the 
records  proceed  i] 

"On  the  13  Sept  1071.  the  council  of  war  appeared,  according  to  their  sum- 
inona,  but  Phillip  the  Mcliem  appeared  not;  but  instead  tliereof  repaired  to  the 
Massachumtts,  and  made  complaint  against  us  to  divers  of  the  gentlemen  in 
place  there ;  who  wrote  to  our  governor,  by  way  of  persuasion,  to  udvise  the 
council  to  a  compliance  with  the  said  sachem,  and  tendered  their  help  in  the 
achieving  thereof;  declaring,  in  sum,  that  they  resented  not  hia  onence  so 
deeply  as  we  did.  and  that  they  doubted  whether  the  covenants  and  engage; - 
ments  that  PhiUio  and  hia  predecessors  had  plighted  with  us,  would  plainly 
import  that  he  had  subjected  himself,  and  people,  and  country  to  us  any  lurtiier 
than  OS  in  a  neighborly  ond  fViendly  correspondency.** 

Thus,  whether  Phuip  had  been  able  by  misrepresentation  to  lead  the  court 
of  Massachusetts  into  a  conviction  that  his  designs  had  not  been  fairlv  set  forth 
by  Plimouth,  or  whether  it  be  more  rcosonable  to  conclude  that  that  body  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  grounds  of  complaint,  and,  tliei-efore, 
considered  Plimouth  nearly  as  much  in  error  as  Philip,  by  assuming  authority 
not  belonging  to  them,  is  a  case,  we  apprehend,  not  difficult  to  bo  settled  by  the 
reader.    The  record  continue* : — 

"  The  council  havins  deliberated  upon  the  premises,  despatched  away  letters, 
declaring  their  thankful  acceptance  of  their  kind  proffer,  and  invited  ttie  com- 
missioners of  the  Moaaachuietts  and  Connecticut,  they  [the  latter]  then  bcine 
there  in  the  Day,  [Boston.]  and  some  other  gentlemen  to  come  to  Plymouth  and 
afford  us  their  nelp;  And,  accordingly,  on  the  24  of  Sept  1671,  Mr.  John  H'in- 
throp,  Gov.  of  Connecticut,  M^j.  Oen.  Levtntl,  Mr.  That.  DarforUtj  Capt  fVm. 
Davit,  with  divers  others,  came  to  Plimouth,  and  had  a  fair  and  deliberate 
hearing  of  the  controversy  between  our  colony  and  the  said  sachem  Phillip,  he 
being  personally  present ;  there  being  also  com|)etent  interpreters,  both  English 
and  Iiidians.  At  which  meeting  it  was  proved  by  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
conviction  of  the  said  Phillip,  and  satisfaction  of  all  that  audience,  both  [to]  the 
said  gentlemen  and  others,  that  he  had  broken  his  'covenant  mode  with  our 
ootony  at  Taunton  in  April  lost,  in  divers  particulars :  as  also  carried  very  un- 
kindly unto  us  divers  ways. 

"l.In  that  he**  had  neslected  to  bring  in  his  arms, although  " competent 
time,  yea  his  time  enlarged  **  to  do  it  in,  as  before  stated.  "2.  That  he  had 
carried  insolently  and  proudly  towards  us  on  several  occasions,  in  refusing  to 
come  down  to  our  court  (when  sent  for)  to  have  speech  with  him,  to  procure 
a  ri^ht  understanding  of  mutters  in  difference  betwixt  us." 

1  his,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  wretchedly  sorry  complaint  That  an  independ- 
ent chief  should  refUic  to  obey  his  neighbors  whenever  they  had  a  mmd  to 
command  him,  of  the  justness  of  whose  mandates  he  was  not  to  inquire,  surely 
calls  for  no  comment  of  ours.  Besides,  did  Philip  not  do  as  he  agreed  at 
Taunton  ? — which  was,  that  in  case  of  fbture  troubles,  both  parties  sliould  lay 
their  complaints  before  Massachusetts,  and  abide  by  their  decision? 

The  3d  charge  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  was  stated  by  the  council  of  war, 
namely,  harboring  an<f  alietting  divers  Indians  not  his  own  men,  but  "  vaga- 
bonds, our  profbssed  enemies,  who  leaving  their  own  sachem  were  harboivd 
by  him." 

The  4th  has  likewise  boon  stated,  which  contains  the  complaint  of  his  going 
to  Massachusetts,  "  with  several  of  his  council,  endeavoring  to  insinuate  him- 
self into  the  magistrates,  and  to  niiarepresent  matters  unto  them,"  whicli  amounts 
to  little  else  but  an  accusation  against  Massachusetts,  as,  from  what  has  been 
before  stated,  it  seems  that  the  "gentlemen  in  place  there"  hod,  at  least  in  nart, 
been  convinced  that  PhUip  was  not  so  much  m  fault  as  their  friends  of  Plim- 
outh had  pretended. 

"  5.  That  he  liad  shewed  great  incivility  to  divers  of  ours  at  several  times ;  in 
special  unto  Mr.  Jama  Broum,  who  was  sent  by  the  court  on  special  occasion, 
as  a  messenger  unto  him ;  and  unto  Hugh  Cole  at  another  time,  &c. 

"  The  gentlemen  forenamed  taking  notice  of  the  premises,  having  fully  heard 
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what  tlio  said  Phillip  could  say  fur  htmaolf,  Iwvlng  (Vih*  liberty  so  to  do  without 
iuterruption,  adjudged  ttiat  hu  had  doiin  uti  »  gnmt  ili'al  of  wroiis  and  injury, 
(rcHuectiag  the  premiaet,)  and  bIho  ttiniiMiil  tmm  hv  carrying  lieB  and  fabe 
Btories  to  thern,and  so  mureurewntitig  inattDrH  uiitw  tiiflni ;  and  they  persuaded 
him  to  nialce  an  aclinowleaginent  of  liiN  (itult,  and  to  ««el(  for  reconciliation, 
expressing  themselves,  that  tlwre  is  n  groat  dUlbnmcn  Imtweim  what  he  asserted 
to  the  government  in  the  Day,  and  what  hn  muUi  now  nmltfl  out  concerning 
his  pretended  wrong* ;  and  such  had  hu«n  th«  wrong  and  damage  that  he  hod 
done  and  procured  unto  the  colony,  oh  ought  not  to  he  borne  without  compe- 
tent reparation  and  satisfaction  |  yea,  that  he,  hy  his  InMolencies,  had  (in  proba- 
bility) occasioned  more  mischief  (torn  thu  liidlanH  amongst  thorn,  than  had 
fallen  out  in  many  years  before ;  they  |H>rHilU4l<til  him.  thorelore,  to  humble  him- 
self unto  the  magistrates,  and  to  amend  hin  wnyit,  if  he  ex|iected  peace;  and 
that,  if  he  went  on  in  his  reiVactnry  way,  hu  niiiHt  ex|N))'t  to  smart  for  it." 

The  commissioners  finally  drew  up  the  treaty  of  which  wo  have  before  spo- 
ken, and  Philip  and  his  counsellors  subserlbed  It  |  and  thus  ended  the  chief 
events  of  1671. 

A  very  short  time  before  the  war  of  1(175  eommenced,  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  sent  an  ambassador  to  Philip,  to  demand  of  him  why  he  would 
make  war  upon  the  English,  and  nniueHteu  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  enter  into 
a  treaty.    The  sachem  mode  him  this  niiHWer  t  — 

*'  Four  governor  is  bvta  tubject  qf  King  Charltl  *  of  England.  I  shall  not 
treat  ivith  a  sulged.  I  shaU  treat  t(f  peace  only  with  the  King,  my  brother.  When 
he  comes,  lam  ready," \ 

This  is  literal,  although  we  have  changed  tlifl  order  of  the  words  a  little,  and 
is  worthy  of  a  place  upon  the  saitio  page  with  the  S|ieech  of  the  famous  Porus, 
when  taken  captive  bv  JUetander.  X 

We  meet  with  nothing  of  importance  iiiitjl  the  doath  of  Sassamon,  in  1674, 
the  occasion  of  which  was  charged  upon  PhiUp,»nA  was  the  cause  of  bringing 
about  the  war  with  him  a  year  sooner  tlum  ho  had  expected.  This  event  pre- 
raatm-ely  discovered  his  intentions,  which  om'Oiiioned  the  portial  recantation  of 
the  Narragansets,  who,  it  is  reported,  were  to  ftiniish  4000  men,  to  be  ready  to 
fall  upon  the  English  in  1676.  Concert,  therefort^  wntt  wanting ;  and  although 
nearly  all  the  Narragansets  ultimately  joined  ngninst  the  English,  yet  the  pow- 
erflil  effect  of  a  general  simultaneous  movement  was  lost  to  the  Indians. 
Philip's  own  people,  many  of  whom  were  no  diiMvtncerted  at  the  unexpected 
beginning  of  the  war,  continued  some  time  to  waver,  doubting  which  side  to 
show  themselves  in  favor  of;  and  it  WN8  only  iVom  their  being  without  the 
vicinity  of  the  English,  or  unprotected  hy  them,  that  determined  their  course, 
which  was,  in  almost  all  cases,  in  fiivor  ofPhiHp,  Even  the  praying  Indians, 
had  they  l)een  lefl  to  themselves,  would,  no  doiilit,matiy  of  them,  have  declared 
in  his  favor  also,  as  a  great  many  really  did. 

Until  the  execution  of  the  three  Indians,  Hiiitpoited  to  be  the  murderers  of 
Sassamon,  no  hostility  was  committed  by  Philip  or  his  warriors.  About  the 
time  of  their  trial,  he  was  said  to  be  morehing  his  men  *' up  and  down  the 
country  in  arms,"  but  when  it  was  known  llint  they  were  executed,  he  could 
no  longer  restrain  many  of  his  young  men,  who,  having  sent  their  wives  and 
children  to  Narraganset,  upon  the  94tli  of /line,  provoked  the  people  of  Swan- 
sey,  by  killing  their  cattle,  and  other  injiirieM,§  until  they  fired  upon  them  and 


*  Charles  II.,  whose  reiffii  was  from  IfiHO  Ut  HilH, 

\  Old  Indian  (phroiiicle,68. 

i  I'lic  cnnquerur  askod  him  how  he  woul4  he  ItmioA,  whn,  In  (wo  words,  replind, "  Like  a 
king."  Being  asked  if  he  had  no  otiier  lemmrt  Ut  m»ke,  he  «Hid.  "  No.  Every  thing  is 
comprehendea  in  that."  (Plutarch' t  Life  of  At/',mtidfr,)  We  fould  wish,  that  the  English 
conquerors  had  acted  with  as  much  mBgiiaiiiiiiitv  lowurdi  the  Indians,  as  AUxandtr  did 
towards  those  he  overcame.'    Poi-ui  was  irenl«<j  nil  III)  bR(l  <le8lr««(l< 

(  "  In  the  mean  time  King  P/ii7i>  mustorail  iiu  iiti«ml  AOO  of  hi*  men.  and  arms  them  com- 
pleat ;  and  had  gotten  about  8  or  900  ofhi^  »iiig;ht)iirin)(  ImUatu,  nnd  likfwide  arms  ^hen  com- 
pleat ;  (i.  e.  guns,  powder  and  bullets ;)  but  how  nmiiy  he  hitlh  enttnged  to  bd  of  hik  parly, 
IS  unknown  to  any  among  us.  The  last  spring,  «(iv«*rfll  tiiiUmii  were  seen  in  small. pfurV^, 
about  Rehoboth  and  Steansey,  which  not  a  litlftt  sflVigbled  the  inhnlillanls.  Who  demeMJijb:-% 
the  reason  of  them,  wherefore  it  was  so  T  Answer  w»»  mm\e,  Thai  Ihey  were  only  o»  mSf^'- 
vwn  defence,  for  they  understood  that  Ihe  ErigU»h  \tMlM  Ut  cut  ibem  off.    About  the  20tb 
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k\]\tn\  otip,  \v}iirh  wni  a  sipnl  to  comtiicnco  tho  war,  and  what  they  had  do- 
aired  ;  for  tlio  HiiporHlitiniiH  notion  provailnd  among  tho  Indiana,  that  the  party 
who  firod  tlif>  HrHt  mm  would  \w  ronoin'rwi.*  They  had  proliably  l)cen  made 
to  Iwlicve  thiH  by  tlio  English  themselves. 

It  was  n|)on  u  fiiRt  dny  that  this  great  drama  was  opened.  As  the  people 
were  returning  from  meeting,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  when  one 
was  killeil  and  two  wounded.  Two  others,  ^oing  for  a  surgeon,  were  killed 
on  their  woy.  In  another  |Nirt  of  the  town,  six  others  were  killed  the  surne 
day.  Swansoy  was  in  the  midst  of  Philip^t  eountry,and  his  men  were  as  well 
acnuuinted  with  all  the  walks  of  the  English  ns  they  were  themselvtis. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  Philip  directed  this  attack,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  said  that  it  was  against  his  wishes.  But  there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  his 
hostility  and  great  desire  to  rid  his  country  of  tho  white  intruders ;  for  had  ho 
not  reason  to  say, 

"  Exaraere  \gne»  nnimo :  subit  ira,  cndenlcm 
Ulcisci  pairioin,  el  scelcrala!i  sumeru  putiias  7  " 

The  die  was  cost.  No  other  alternative  attpearod,  but  to  ravage,  bum  and 
destroy  as  fast  oh  was  in  his  power.  There  had  been  no  considerable  wur  for 
a  long  time,  either  among  themselves  or  with  the  English,  and,  therefore,  nu- 
merous young  waiTiors  from  the  neighboring  tribt^s,  entered  into  his  cause 
with  great  ardor ;  eoger  to  perform  exploits,  sueh  us  hud  l)een  rccounte«l  to 
them  by  their  sires,  and  such  as  they  ha(l  long  waited  an  opportunity  to  achieve. 
The  time,  they  conceived,  had  now  arrived,  and  their  souls  expanded  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking.  To  conquer  the  English !  to  lead 
captive  their  haughty  lords!  must  have  been  to  them  thoughts  of  vast  magni- 
tude, and  exhilarating  in  the  highest  degree. 

Town  after  town  teU  before  them,  and  when  the  English  forces  marehedjn 
one  direction,  they  were  burning  and  laying  waste  in  another.  A  part  of 
Taunton,  Middleborough,  and  Dartmouth,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pocasset,  upon 
Narraganset  Bay,  soon  followed  tho  destruction  of  Swansey,  which  was  burnt 
immediately  after  the  24th  of  June,  on  being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants. 

Though  now  in  great  consternation,  the  people  of  Swansey  and  its  vicinity 
did  not  iorget  to  make  known  their  distressed  situation  by  sending  runners  with 
the  utmost  despatch  to  Boston  and  Plimouth  for  asfiistancc.  "But,"  says  our 
chronicler  of  that  doy,  "  before  any  come  to  them,  they  of  both  towns,  Reho- 
both  and  Swansey,  were  gathered  together  into  three  houses,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  there  had  all  provisions  in  common,  so  that  tht^  who  had  nothing 
wanted  nothing.  Immediately  ofter  notice  hereof  came  to  Boston,  drums  beat 
up  for  volunteers,  and  in  3  hours  time  were  mustered  up  about  110  men,  Capt. 
Samuel  Mostly  Iwing  their  commander.  This  Copt.  Mostly  hath  been  an 
old  privateer  at  Jamaica,  on  excellent  soldier,  and  an  undaunted  spirit,  one 
whose  memory  will  be  honorable  in  New  England  for  his  many  emuicnt  ser- 
vices he  hath  done  the  public. 

"  There  were  also  among  these  men,  about  10  or  12  privateers,  that  hud  been 
there  some  time  before.  They  carried  with  them  several  dogs,  that  proved 
serviceable  to  them,  in  finding  out  the  enemy  in  their  swamps ;  one  whereof 
would,  for  several  days  together,  go  out  and  bring  to  them  6,  8  or  10  young 
pigs  of  King  Philip's  herds.  There  went  out  also  amongst  these  men,  ono 
Comelius,a  Dutchman,  who  had  lately  been  condemned  to  die  for  piracy,  but 
ofterwards  received  a  pardon ;  he,  willing  to  show  his  gratitude  therefor,  went 
out  ond  did  several  good  services  abroad  against  the  enemy." 

All  who  hove  sougnt  after  truth  in  matters  of  this  kind,  ore  well  aware  of  tho 


of  June  last,  sevpn  or  eight  of  King  Philip's  men  came  lo  Swansey  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
would  grind  a  hatchet  at  an  inhabitant's  house  there;  tho  master  told  them,  it  was  the  sab- 
bath day,  and  their  God  would  be  very  angry  if  he  should  let  them  do  it.  Titey  returned 
this  answer:  They  knew  not  who  his  God  was,  and  that  they  would  do  it,  for  all  him,  or  his 
God  either.  From  thence  the}'  went  to  another  house,  and  took  awny  some  victuals,  but  hurt 
no  man.  Immediately  they  met  a  man  travelling  on  the  road,  kept  him  in  custodva  short 
lime,  then  dismist  him  quietly  ;  giving  him  this  caution,  that  he  should  not  work  on  nis  God'i 
day,  and  that  he  should  tell  no  lies."  Chronicle,  8,  9. 
*  fvUendar's  Discourse  on  the  Hist,  of  R.  Island. 
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MtranM  difficulty  of  invontigation.  Twenty  persons  may  write  on  account  of 
Itn  affillr,  to  the  |MUMago  of  wliicli  all  mov  nave  been  witnesses,  ond  no  two  of 
ittDtn  Mtree  in  many  of  its  particulars.  The  author  of  the  tracts  which  wo  citt; 
tinilor  tne  name  of  The  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  wrote  his  accounts  in  Boston, 
Attil  we  have  no  doubt  of  bis  intention  to  record  every  event  with  the  strictest 
recard  to  truth ;  if  ho  hail  erred,  it  is  doubtless  from  his  recordins  the  first  ncw.s 
of  an  event,  which  often  varies  in  point  of  fuct  afterwords.  Huohard  and  Ma- 
tkeff  two  contemporary  historians,  hud  the  advantage  of  a  comparison  of  re- 
fxirts,  and  of  revising  their  worlds  in  their  posmige  tlirou^h  the  press;  whereas 
the  author  of  the  tracts  wrote  them  as  letters  to  a  friend  in  London,  whore  thev 
were  Immediately  printed.  With  allowances  for  these  circumstances,  os  ftill 
credit  should  be  given  to  his  relation,  as  to  either  of  the  others.  His  accounts 
of  the  first  events  at  Swansey  are  detailed  in  his  own  words  in  a  previous  notr, 
and  we  here  proceed  with  another  portion  of  his  narrative. 

**  By  this  tune  the  Indians  have  killed  several  of  our  men,  but  the  first  that 
WM  killed  was  June  SK3,  a  man  at  Swansey ;  that  he  and  liia  fatiiily  had  left  his 
house  amongst  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  adventuring  with  his  wife  and 
ion  (about  twenty  years  old)  to  go  to  his  house  to  fetch  thoni  corn,  and  such 
like  things:  (he  having  just  before  sent  his  wife  and  son  awiw)as  be  was  going 
out  of  the  house,  was  set  on  and  shot  by  Indians.  His  wife  being  not  far  off. 
heard  the  guns  go  off,  went  back,"  and  fell  into  their  hands.  Dishonored,  an(l 
Afterwards  scalped  by  them,  she  immediately  died,  and  her  son  was  at  the  samo 
time  scalped.  **  They  also  the  next  day  [24  June]  killed  six  or  seven  men  at 
Swansey,  and  two  more  at  one  of  the  garrisons ;  and  as  two  men  went  out  of 
on«  of  the  mrrisons  to  draw  a  bucket  of  water,  they  were  shot  and  carried 
attay,  and  afterwards  were  found  with  their  ftngcrs  and  feet  cut  off,  and  thu 
«klti  of  their  heads  flayed  off,"  that  is,  scalped. 

**  About  1 4  days  after  that  they  sent  for  more  help ;  whereupon  the  authority 
of  Boston  made  Capt  Thomas  Savagt  the  major  general  in  that  expedition, 
who.  with  60  horse,  and  as  many  foot,  went  out  of  Boston ;  having  pressed  horses 
for  tne  footmen,  and  six  carts  to  carry  provisions  mth  them."  "They  traveled 
day  and  night  till  they  came  to  their  ^prrisons,  and  within  three  days  after 
fnnrehed,  horse  and  foot,  leaving  guards  m  the  garrisons,  towards  Mount  Hoiie, 
where  King  Philip  and  bis  wife  was.  They  came  on  him  nt  unawares,  so  tnat 
ho  was  forced  to  rise  from  dinner,  and  he  and  all  with  him  fled  out  of  that  land 
called  Mount  Hope,  up  furtlier  into  the  country.  They  pursued  them  as  far  as 
thev  could  go  for  swamps,  and  killed  15  or  16  m  that  expedition,  then  returoeNrl 
MM  took  what  ho  had  that  was  wordi  taking,  and  spoiled  the  rest ;  taking  all  his 
cattle  and  hogs  that  they  could  find,  and  also  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope, 
which  had  then  a  thousand  acres  under  com,  which  is  since  cut  down  by  the 
tjttgVtah,  and  disposed  of  according  to  their  discretion.  Comeliiu  [before  men- 
tioned] was  in  this  exploit,  and  pursued  PhUip  so  hard,  that  he  got  his  c«p  off 
his  head,  ond  now  wears  it." 

It  was  June  26,  that  the  English  marched  out  of  Boston  for  Swansey ;  and 
they  arrived  there  two  days  ofter,  nomely,  June  28,  a  littfe  before  nighb* 
Twelve  men  immediately  marched  out  to  invade  PhUip'f  tcvritoriea,  who  were 
stacked  by  about  the  same  number  of  Philip's  men.    The  invaders  were  re- 

Cllscd,  having  one  killed,  ond  one  wounded,  and  his  horse  killed  under  hun. 
f  the  Indians  two  were  killed. 

The  next  day,  June  29,  the  Indians  appeared  boldty  in  view  of  the  English, 
and  hv  their  shouts,  it  would  seem,  dared  them  to  come  out  and  fij^t  Mosdy 
Millied  out  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  rushed  furioi^sly  upon 
th«m.  They  fled  to  their  coverts,  but  even  here  mode  a  stand  only  for  a  mo- 
ment }  for  afler  one  fire  they  all  fled.  One  of  the  English,  Ensign  Scmt^e,  was 
wounded,  the  ball  lodging  in  his  thigh,  and  another  passed  through  the  brim 
of  his  hat.t  Mosdy  pursued  the  Indians  above  a  mile,  and  killed  five  or  six  of 
them,  as  they  were  making  their  retreat  into  a  swamp.  It  was  in  this  pursuit 
that  the  exploit  of  Comdius  took  place,  just  related,  and  PhUip  was  not  seen  at 

*  HiAbard,  Narrative,  18. 

\  Church,  who  was  in  this  artion,  says  Saeof^t  was  wounded  by  his  own  party :  having 
divided  themselves  into  two  wings,  in  their  confusion  one  fired  upon  the  other. 
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Mount  Hope  asain  until  the  next  year.  The  next  day  the  niiglish  forccR  trav- 
emetl  Mount  Hope  Nock,  found  PhUip't  wigwam,  hut  hiiniielf  anti  all  IiIh  p«  d- 
plu  had  made  sood  their  retreat.  Tht-y  found  the  lieadHof  eight  of  the  F.ngliHh 
that  liod  been  killed,  sot  u|K)n  poles,  at  Keekainuit,  which  they  took  down  nm* 
interred. 

On  the  niomins  of  July  1,  as  Lieutenant  Oakea  wan  returning  to  head-r|iinr- 
tom  at  Swanm^y,  having  encnuifted  ut  ReholNith  tlu^  pn!ceding  night,  he  din- 
covered  a  coni|mny  of  Indiani*,  and  attacked  them.  Ilow  mony  were  killrd  in 
not  Btatcd,  hut  two  of  Philip^t  chief  cu|>tainH  were  among  the  numlM>r,  one  of 
whom  was  named  Tukiik,  "a  tuichom  of  Mount  Hojm'."  Of  the  KngliNli  em; 
was  killed.  The  scalos  of  three  Intliansthat  were  killed  were  taken  ofl'hy  the 
English  and  sent  to  Boston,  which  were  the  first  taken  hy  tlieni  in  this  war.* 

At  the  solicitation  of  Benjamin  Church,  a  company  of  90  men  were  put 
under  him  and  Ca|>tahi  /W/er,  who,  on  the  8  July,  marched  down  into  I'otbs- 
B6t  Neck.  Church,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  had  urged  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  pursue  Philip  on  the  Pocosset  side,  l)eihg  fully  iNrsn.'i- 
ded  tliat  there  were  no  Indians  in  Mount  Hope  Neck,  the  |>art  of  the  country 
they  were  taking  so  nuK'h  |minsto  guard  and  fortify  ;  hut  they  would  not  hear 
to  his  advice,  unti  the  conwtqiience  ww,  PAi/i)>humed  and  destroyed  the  towns 
towards  Plimouth. — But  to  return  to  the  force  under  Church  and  Fuller.  This, 
though  hut  small  ut  tirst,  was  divided  into  two.  Church  hail  1!)  men,  and  h\dler 
the  remaining  17.  The  |)arty  under  Church  proceeded  into  a  point  of  land 
called  Punkutcesot,  now  the  southerly  extremity  of  Tiverton,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  a  great  Iwdy  of  Indians,  HOO,  as  Church  learned  afterwards, 
who  nearly  encompassed  them  ;  hut  ufler  a  few  minutes  fight,  the  English  re- 
treated to  the  sea  shore,  and  thus  saved  themselves  from  inunediuto  destruc- 
tion. Church  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  the  very  moment  he  discovered  that 
the  object  of  the  Indians  was  to  surround  them.  This  iiroved  their  safety, 
although,  as  they  were  now  situated,  they  could  expect  but  little  else  thon 
to  sell  their  lives  at  the  price  of  o  greater  number  of  their  enemies.  These 
Indians  were  well  armed,  **  their  bright  guns  glittering  in  the  sun,"  which  gave 
them  a  formidable  appearance.  Thus  hemmed  in,  Church  had  a  double  duty 
to  perform  ;  that  of  preserving  the  spirits  of  his  famished  followers,  many  of 
whom  were  ready  to  give  up  all  for  lost,  and  erecting  defences  of  stones  to 
defend  them.  Many  were  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  uidividuols  in  this  little 
band  on  this  trying  occasion.  In  the  language  of  Church,  "  they  were  beset 
wiUi  multitudes  of^  Indians,  who  possessed  themselves  of  every  rock,  and 
stunif),  tree  or  fence,  that  was  in  sight,"  from  which  thev  firt'd  without  ceasing. 

Boats  had  l)een  apfiointed  to  attend  upon  the  English  in  this  expedition, 
but  they  hod  grounded  on  the  Rhode  Island  shore,  and  could  not  come  to  their 
assistance ;  at  length,  however,  one  got  off,  and  came  towards  them,  which  gave 
thum  hopes  of  escape,  but  these  were  of  short  duration  :  the  Inilians  fired  into 
it,  and  prevented  th«!ir  landing.  Church  ordered  those  in  it  to  ride  off  beyond 
musket  shot,  md  to  send  a  canoe  ashore  ;  but  they  dared  not  even  to  do  this. 
When  Chui^eh  tuvi  that,  in  a  moment  of  vexation,  he  onlercd  the  boat  to  l)o 
(rone  in  an  insiani  or  he  would  fire  upon  it ;  she  immediately  lefl,  and  the 
peril  of  the  Engli^  was  greatly  increased ;  for  now  the  Indians  were  en- 
couraged, and  they  fiied  "  thicker  and  faster  than  before." 

Night  was  now  alnxist  enshrouding  them,  their  ammunition  nearly  spent, 
and  the  ludions  had  posaessed  themselves  of  a  stone  house  that  overlooked 
them,  but  as  though  preserved  by  a  miracle,  not  one  of  the  English  in  oil  this 
time  wos  wounded.  But  foruine's  sport  was  now  nearly  ended  :  a  ploop  was 
discovered  bearing  down  tow«rd«  them,  and  soon  after.  Church  announced 
tliat  relief  was  coming,  for  that  the  vessel  was  commanded  bv  "  Cant.  Gold- 
i«o,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  for  business."  True,  it  was  Goltting.  He 
sent  his  canoe  ashore,  but  it  was  so  small  that  it  would  take  but  two  at  a  time 
to  the  vessel.  The  embarkation  immediately  commenced,  and  meontime 
the  Indians  plied  their  shot  with  such  effect  that  tlie  colors,  sails,  and  stern 
of  the  sloop  were  full  of  bullet  lioles.     Church  was  the  last  man  to  end)ark, 


•  I  deduce  Ihe  facU  in  this    senlcnrc    from  a  compaiujon  of  IJubliaid,  20,  wilh  ibo 
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who,  an  he  was  ratreatiitf^  backward  to  the  boat,  a  ball  graznA  the  hair  of 
hifl  hfiiil,  two  olherH  Htnick  the  canon  na  he  cnteml  it,  and  a  fmirth  lod((e<l 
in  n  itake,  which  nrcidentally  MikmI  jiiMf  hf>f(<)n^  '^thn  niiddlo  of  h\n  breaatl** 

Thtia  thiM  Utile  Iwnd,  after  a  fi^ht  ot*  about  hiX  hours,  eHca|ied.  The  |iarty 
under  Captain  PuUer  rnet  with  Hiiiiilnr  furtunn  -,  tlii>y  were  attacked  by  great 
numlN'rH,  bnt  eHca|)ed  by  Kctting  |H>HMeHMion  of  an  old  hnuwi  rinse  upon  tho 
woterV  edge  and  were  early  taken  off  by  hu«tn.  But  two  of  f)i>  party  wero 
wounded.  Some  of  the  Indiana  were  kiMod  and  wtruncied  tiiiM  d»|,  hut  how 
liiany  in  not  known. 

The  name  day  thia  fight  took  place,  a  Itoat*!*  'rew  wont  frorN  Rhode  Island 
to  Pocaaaet  to  look  atler  aome  cattle,  and  were  fire/l  upon  by  the  f  ii(f  ifHlH,  and 
one  of  their  number,  a  Horvant  of  Captain  Church,  wim  iti'verely  wounded, 

8onie  of  the  acta  of  the  Engiiah,  in  retrospect,  do  not  dJNcover  that  judg- 
ment the  cirnumstancea  neem  to  have  elicited,  eaprciully  lliut  in  relation  to 
the  NarragunKetH.  Thev  had  now  driven  Philip  out  of  Mount  Hope  Neck, 
nnd,  not  knowing  exactly  where  to  find  him,  the  forces  in  that  quarter  IG- 
inained  doubting  what  next  to  do.  At  thia  juncture  Captain  Huteiuruon 
arrived  from  Hoeton  w-ith  orders  from  the  government  there,  *'  for  them  to 
[tass  into  Narraganset,  to  treat  with  the  HacnemH,  and  if  it  might  tM>,  to  pro- 
vent  their  joining  with  Philip."  Accordingly  they  marched  into  that  country, 
but  all  tho  chief  men  and  warriors  fied  on  their  approach.  Tho  historical 
conclusion  If,  therefore,  that  this  act  was  viewed  by  them  as  n  declaration  of 
war,  and  it  is  rationul  tliat  they  should  have  so  considered  it ;  because  tho 
army  assumed  a  most  hostile  attitude,  "  resolving  thev  would  go  to  mako 
peace  with  u  sword  in  their  hands."  Having  arrivetl  in  the  Narraganaet 
country,  throe  or  four  days  were  spent  in  finding  Indiana  with  whom  to 
treat:  (for  they  could  find  none  to  fight ;)  at  length,  four  men  were  found,  whom 
the  English  styled  sachems,  and  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  at  great  length  and 

Xcd  by  the  [lartiea.  To  ensure  its  observance  tho  following  hostages  wore 
n  into  custody  by  the  army:  John  Wobequob,  Weowthim,*  Pewkeb. 
and  Weenew,  **  four  of  the  sachems  near  kinsmen  and  choice  frienda.'* 
Among  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  wo  find  these : 

The  said  sachems  shall  carefully  seize  all  and  every  of  Philip's  subjecta. 
and  deliver  them  up  to  the  English,  alive  or  dead ;  that  they  shall  use  all 
acta  of  hostility  against  Philip  and  his  subjects,  to  kill  them  wherever  they 
can  be  found ;  that  if  they  seize  Philip,  and  deliver  him  alive  to  tho  Englisli. 
thev  shall  receive  40  trucking  cloth  coats ;  and  for  his  head  alone,  20  of 
said  coata ;  and  for  every  subject  of  said  sachem  8  coats,  if  alive,  and  one  if 
dead.    This  treaty  is  dated  Petaquanacot,  15  July,  1675; 

In  presence  of  and  signed  by  the  marks  qf 


Daniel  Henchman, 

Thomas  Prtntice, 

Mcholas  Paige, 

Joseph  Stanton,  Interpreter. 

Henry  Hawlaws,  t  [Indians, 

Pecoe  Bucow,       \     probably.] 

Job  JVeff. 


Tawaoeson, 
Taytson, 

AOAMACO, 

Wampsh,  alias 

CORMAN. 


Philip  commanded  in  person  upon  Pocasset,  where,  upon  the  18th  of  July, 
he  was  discovered  in  a  "  dismal  swamp."  He  hud  retired  to  this  place, 
whicii  is  adjacent  to  Taunton  River,  with  most  of  his  Wampanoags,  and 
such  others  as  had  joined  him,  to  avoid  falling  in  with  the  English  army, 
which  was  now  pursuing  him.  From  their  numbers,  the  English  were 
nearly  able  to  encompass  the  swam[>,  and  the  fate  of  Philip  they  now  thought 
sealed.  On  arriving  at  its  edge,  a  few  of  PAi/t/>'«  warriors  showed  them- 
selves, and  the  English  rushed  in  upon  them  with  ardor,  and  by  this  feint 
were  drawn  far  into  an  ambush,  and  "  about  15  were  slain."  The  leaves 
upon  the  trees  were  so  thick,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  so  late,  that  a  friend 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  foe,  "  whereby  'tis  verily  feared,"  says  Dr. 
Mather,  "  that  [the  English  themselves]  did  sometimes  unhappily  shoot  Eng^ 

*  Probably  the  same  called  in  another  pl<ice  Nowe<IUA. 
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lishmeu  instead  of  Indians."  A  retreat  was  now  ordered,  and,  considering 
Fhilip'a  escape  impossible,  the  most  of  the  forces  left  the  place,  a  few  only 
remaining,  "  to  starve  out  the  enemy."  That  Philip^a  force  was  great  at  this 
time  is  certain,  from  the  fact  that  a  hundred  wigwnms  were  found  near  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  newly  constructed  of  green  bark.  In  one  of  those  the 
English  found  an  old  man,  who  informed  them  that  Philip  was  there.  He 
lost  but  few  men  in  the  encounter,  though,  it  is  said,  he  had  a  brotlie. 
killed.* 

The  idle  notion  of  building  a  fort  here  to  starve  out  Philip,  was  suffi- 
ciently censured  by  the  historians  of  that  day.  For,  as  Captain  Church  ex- 
presses it,  to  build  a  fort/or  nothing  to  cover  the  people  from  nobody,]  was  rather 
a  ridiculous  idea.  This  observation  he  made  upon  a  fort's  being  built  upon 
Mount  Hope  Neck,  some  time  after  every  Indian  had  left  that  side  of  the 
country,  and  who,  in  fact,  were  laying  waste  the  towns  before  mentioned. 

The  swamp  where  Philip  was  now  confined,  was  upon  a  piece  of  countiy 
which  projected  into  Taunton  River,  and  was  nearly  seven  miles  in  extunt. 
After  lH3ing  guarded  here  13  days,  wliich,  in  the  end,  was  greatly  to  his  advan- 
tage, and  aflorded  him  sufficient  time  to  provide  canoes  in  which  to  make  his 
escape,  he  passed  the  river  with  most  of  his  men,  and  made  good  his  retreat 
into  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River.  In  effecting  this  retreat,  an  acci- 
dent happened  which  deprived  him  of  some  of  his  choicest  and  bravest  cap- 
tains, as  we  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

About  the  20  July,  1675,  Oneko,  with  two  of  his  bi  Hhers,  and  about  50  men, 
came  to  Boston,  by  direction  of  Uncas,  his  father,  and  declared  their  desire  to 
assist  the  English  against  the  Wainpanoags.  A  few  English  and  three  Naticks 
were  added  to  their  company,  and  immediately  despatched,  by  way  of  Pli- 
mouth,  to  the  enemy's  country.  This  circuitous  route  was  taken,  perhaps, 
that  they  might  have  their  instructions  immediately  from  the  governor  of 
that  colony ;  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  probably,  supposing  the  war  might 
be  ended  without  their  direct  interference.  This  measure,  as  it  proved, 
was  very  detrimental  to  the  end  in  view ;  for  if  they  had  proceeded  directly 
to  Seekonk,  they  would  have  been  there  in  season  to  have  met  Philip  in  his 
retreat  from  Pocasset ;  and  this  force,  being  joined  with  the  other  English 
forces,  then  in  the  vicinity,  they  in  all  probability  might  have  finished  the 
war  by  u  single  fight  with  him.  At  least,  his  chance  of  escape  would  have 
l»een  small,  as  he  had  to  cross  a  large  extent  of  clear  and  open  country, 
where  many  of  his  men  must  have  been  cut  down  in  flight,  or  fought  man 
to  man  with  their  pursuers.  Whereas  Oneko  was  encamped  at  some  dis- 
tance, having  arrived  late  the  night  before,  and  some  time  was  lost  in  rally- 
ingt  after  Philip  was  discovered.  They  overtook  him,  however,  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  tlie  1st  of  August,  and  a  smart  fight  ensued. 
PhiUip  having  brought  his  best  men  into  the  rear,  many  of  them  were  slain  ; 
amonj;  these  was  JSIimrod,  alias  Woonashum,  a  great  captain  and  counsellor, 
who  had  signed  the  treaty  at  Taunton,  four  years  before. 

From  what  cause  the  nght  was  suspended  is  unknown,  though  it  would 
seem  from  some  relations,  that  it  was  owing  to  Oneko^s  men,  who,  seeing 
themselves  in  possession  of  considerable  plunder,  fell  to  loading  themselves 
with  it,  and  thus  gave  Philip  time  to  escape.  From  this  view  of  the  (•us(!, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Mohegans  were  the  chief  actors  in  the  ofFensive. 
It  is  said  that  the  Naticks  urged  immcdinte  and  fuither  pursuit,  which  did 
not  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather ;  and 
thus  the  main  body  were  permitted  to  escape. 

Mr.  Aetoman,  of  Rehoboth,  gave  an  account  of  the  affair  in  a  letter,  in 
which  he  said  that  "  14  of  the  ehemy's  principal  men  were  slain."  He  also 
mentioned,  in  terms  of  great  praise,  the  Naticks  and  Mohegans  under  Oneko. 

Philip  having  now  taken  a  position  to  annoy  the  back  settlements  of 

•  TTiii  is  upon  the  authority  of  ilie  anonymous  author  of  the  "  Present  State,"  Slc,  of 
which  we  shall  elsewhere  linve  orcaxioii  to  lake  notice.  That  author  seems  (o  have  r:.n. 
founded  the  fight  hrtweeii  Tliebe  and  Lieut.  Oakes  willi  thai  of  Rehoboth  Plain. 

t  Hisl.  Philip's  War,  p.  (i.  ed.  4lo. 

;  Goukn's  MS.  Hist.  I'r.ivins  Indians. 
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Massachusotts,  his  warriors  foil  vigorousljr  to  the  work.  On  14  July,  five 
people  are  killed  ut  Alcndon,  in  Muss.,  which  is  the  first  blood  shed  iii  tho 
colony  in  this  war.  Those  that  were  killed  were  about  their  work  in  tho 
field,  and  know  not  their  murderers ;  and  whether  they  were  killed  by 
Philip's  men  is  unknown. 

Soon  after  the  war  began,  Massachusetts,  fearing  the  Nipmuks  might  joui 
with  Philip,  sent  messengers  to  trout  with  tlieni.  The  young  Indians  wero 
found  "  surly,"  but  the  old  men  were  for  a  renewal  of  friendship ;  but  tho 
i<erson  or  persons  sent  upon  this  business  did  not  accpiit  themselves  in  a, 
inunner  that  gave  satisfaction  ;  and  Philip,  being  now  in  the,  country  of  tho 
Nipmuks,  it  was  concluded  by  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  to  make  a 
iijrtlier  test  of  tiieir  intentions.  Accordingly,  ou  tlie  28  July,  Cuptaidt) 
Hutchinson  and  If'heeler,  with  a  comjiany  of  20  mounted  men,  and  3  Christian 
Indians  us  pilots  and  interpreters,  viz.  Memecko,  Josepli,  and  Sampson,  went 
with  some  uf  the  inhabitants  uf  Brookfield,  agreeably  to  appointment,  to 
meet  the  Nipmuk  sachem.s.  It  had  been  agreed  by  these  sachems  to 
meet  the  English  in  a  treaty  at  a  certain  tree  at  Quabuog  on  the  2  August, 
on  a  plain  3  miles  from  Brookfield  village.  Having  arrived  here  according 
to  agreement,  the  English  found  no  Indiiuia  to  treat  with.  It  was  now  <i 
question  with  all  but  the  Brookfield  men,  whether  or  not  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  a  certain  place  where  they  believed  the  Lidians  to  be ;  at  length  tho 
confidence  of  the  Brookfield  people  in  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  Indians, 
j)revailed,  and  they  marched  on.  The  way  was  so  bad  that  they  could  march 
only  iit  single  file,  as  they  approached  the  place  where  they  expected  to  find 
the  Indians,  and  when  they  came  near  Wikabaug  Pond,  between  a  swamp 
on  the  lert  and  a  very  abrupt  and  high  hill  on  the  right,*  suddenly  2  or  3C0 
Indians  rose  up,  encompassed,  and  fired  upon  them.  Eight  were  killed  out- 
right, and  three  fell  mortally  wounded.  Of  the  latter  number  was  Captain 
Hutchinson,  who,  though  carried  otF  by  the  survivors,  died  on  the  19  August 
following.  Captain  Wheeler  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  himself  was 
shot  through  the  body  ;  but  his  life  was  sav(;d  through  the  bravery  and  presence 
of  mind  of  a  son  then  with  him.  This  son,  though  his  own  arm  was  broken 
by  a  bullet,  seeing  the  peril  of  his  father,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  mounting  his  father  upon  it.  A  retreat  now  began,  and,  by  cutting 
their  way  through  the  Indians,  the  small  rcnuiaut  of  English  got  back  to 
Brookfield.  t 

The  three  Christian  Indians  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  rendered  most 
eminent  semce  on  this  day  ;  for  had  they  not  been  there,  there  had  been  no 
possibility  of  one  Englishman's  escaping.  One  of  them,  George  Memedu>. 
tell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Indians:  the  other  two,  by  skill  and  bravery,  led 
tlie  English,  by  an  unknown  route,  in  safety  to  Brookfield.  Yet  these  In- 
dians were  afterwards  so  badly  treated  by  the  English,  that  they  were  forced 
to  fiy  to  Philip  for  protection.  Sampson  wns  afterwards  killed  in  a  figlit  by 
tile  English  Indians,  and  Joseph  was  taken  in  Plimouth  colony,  and  sold  for 
a  slave,  and  sent  to  Jamaica.  He  after ivards  was  suflTered  to  return,  at  the 
iiitirce.ssion  of  Mr.  Eliot.  Memecho  escajied  from  his  captors,  and  brought 
beneficial  intelligence  to  the  English  of  the  state  of  Philip's  aflTairs.  J 

The  English  having  now  arrived  at  Brookfield,  as  just  related,  tho  In- 
dians pursued  them,  and  arrived  almost  as  soon;  fortunately, however, thero 
was  barely  time  to  alarm  tiie  iuiiabitants,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  80, 
fhjcked  into  a  garrison  house,  where,  through  persevering  eflTorts,  thev  wero 
f  iiabled  to  tpuintain  themselves  until  a  force  under  Major  IViUard  came 
to  their  relief,  August  4.  lie  was  in  the  vichiity  of  Lancaster,  with  48  dra- 
goons and  lour  fiiendlv  Indians,  when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  tho 
jieiilous  condition  of  lirookfield,  and  had  just  taken  up  his  line  of  inarch  (o 
Hurpri.se  a  lodge  of  Indians  not   fiu"  from  that    place.     He   now   quickly 

*  AcconJiii-j  to  all  tradition  this  pluce  is  nl  the  north  end  of  Wickaboap  pond,  and  the  liill 
wus  ii  ccinclery  for  the  Indians;  for  wheji  pultivutud  aAerwards  by  tlic whites, numerous  boiuj 
wore  exhumed.     Fool's  Hist.  Brookfield,  30. 

t  Narrative  of  the  atTair  by  Captain  Wheeler  himself,  p.  1  to  5. 

{  (jdokin's  MS.  History  of  tho  Prayina;  Indians.— .Jbscn/i  and  Sampson  were  brother!*, 
loasof  "old  IloiiiN  Petuhanit,  cloceuised,  a  good  man."'  lb. 
3* 
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'■baneed  his  course  for  Brookfield,  distant  about  30  miles,  which,  by  a  forced 
march,  be  reached  in  safety  the  night  following.  That  he  was  not  attacked 
as  he  approached  the  distressed  garrison,  is  most  extraordinary,  for  the 
hostile  Indians  are  said  to  have  guarded  every  passage  to  it ;  and  there  are 
different  reasons  stated  for  that  neglect:  one  is,  tnat  the  guard  through 
which  the  English  passed,  suffered  them  to  proceed,  expecting  another 
guard  stationed  still  nearer  the  garrison  would  attack  them  in  front  while 
they  should  fall  on  them  in  the  rear ;  another  is,  that  they  were  deceived 
as  to  the  numbers  of  the  English,  thinking  them  many  more  than  they 
really  were,  and  dared  not  attack  them.  It  would  seem,  however,  more 
probable,  that  the  Indians  had  no  guard  at  all  at  the  point  in  which  thoy 
approached  at  the  time  they  arrived ;  for  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  had  been 
frightened  from  Brookfield  into  the  woods,  followed  the  rear  of  fVxUard's 
company  to  the  garrison,  and  were  not  attacked,  which  would  not  have  been 
the  case,  in  all  probability,  had  the  Indians  been  aware  of  their  approach. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  to  the  besiegers  that  relief  was  come,  but  they 
fell  with  more  fury,  if  possible,  upon  the  devoted  garrison  than  before ; 
shooting  continually  from  all  quarters  upon  it,  which  shows  that  they  had 
accidentally  let  the  reinforcement  get  into  the  garrison.  Thus  to  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  did  this  assemblage  of  English  owe  their  safety. 

At  the  very  time  WiUard  arrived  at  Brookfield  the  Indians  were  con- 
triving some  machinery  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire;  and  this  may  account 
for  their  remissness  in  suffering  him  to  come  in  unmolested.  They  first 
endeavored  by  fire  arrows,  and  rags  dipped  in  brimstone  tied  to  long  poles 
spliced  together,  to  fire  the  garrison,  but  not  succeeding,  those  within  nring 
upon  them  often  with  such  deadly  effect,  they  next,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Hubhardf  "  used  this  devilish  stratagem,  to  fill  a  cart  with  hemp,  flax,  and 
other  combustible  matter,  and  so  thrusting  it  backward  with  poles  together 
spliced  a  great  length,  after  they  had  kindled  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  begun 
to  take  fire,  a  storm  of  rain,  unexpectedly  falling,  put  it  out."  * 

During  this  siege  several  of  the  whites  were  wounded,  though  but  one 
was  killed.  Of  the  Indians  80  were  supposed  to  have  been  killea,f  but  this 
was  doubtless  setting  the  number  mucn  too  high,  although  they  exposed 
themselves  beyond  what  was  common  on  similar  occasions.  On  the  5 
August  they  quitted  the  place,  satisfied  they  could  not  take  it,  and  joined 
Philip,  who  was  now  about  6  miles  from  the  place  where  Hvichituon  was 
ambushed. 

After  Geotve  Memechai'B  return  to  the  English,  he  gave  the  following  in- 
formation :  "  U{K)n  Friday,  August  5,  Philip  and  his  company  came  to  us  at 
a  swamp,  6  miles  from  the  swamp  where  they  killed  our  men.  Philip 
brouj^ht  with  him  about  48  men,  but  women  and  children  many  more. 
Philip's  men  were,  about  30  of  them,  armed  with  guns,  the  rest  had  bows 
and  arrows.  He  observed  there  were  about  10  of  Philip's  men  wounded. 
Philip  was  conducted  to  the  swamp  by  two  Indians,  one  of  them  [was] 
Caleb  of  Tatumasket,  l)eyond  Meudon.  The  Indians  told  Philip,  at  his  first 
coming,  what  they  had  done  to  the  English  at  Quabaog ;  then  he  presented 
and  gave  to  three  Sagamores,  viz.  John,  alias  Ape<}Uinash,  Quanansit,  and 
Mawtamps,  to  each  of  them  about  a  peck  of  unstrung  wompom,  which 
they  accepted.  Philip,  as  I  understood,  told  Qualmog  and  Nipmuck  Indians, 
that  when  he  first  came  towards  the  Nipmuck  country,  and  left  his  own,  he 
had  in  his  company  about  250  men,  besides  women  and  children,  including 
the  Squaw-Sachem  [Weetatnoo]  and  her  company;  but  now  they  had  lelt 
liim,  and  some  of  them  were  killed  and  he  was  reduced  to  40  men.  I 
iicard  also  that  Philip  said  if  tho  English  had  charged  upon  him  and  his 
people  at  the  swamp  in  his  own  country  [18  July]  one  or  two  days  more, 
tiicy  had  been  all  taken,  for  their  powder  was  almost  spent    He  also  said. 


*  Captain  WlietUr  does  not  mention  the  rain,  but  says  they  succeeded  In  setting  the  house 
•III  fire,  which  was  extinguished  at  great  peril  by  those  within,  who  had  two  of  their  men 
wounded. 

t  IIoijCm  Indian  Wars,  101. 
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tbat  if  the  English  had  pursued  him  closely,"  as  he  retreated  to  the  Nip- 
muck  country,  "  he  must  needs  have  been  taken."  * 

A  considerable  number  of  partly  christianized  Indians  belonged  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Hadley,  near  which  they  had  a  wooden  fort  to  protect  them 
from  any  hostile  Indians.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  calamities  in  that 
region,  these,  with  all  other  Indians,  were  watched,  and  suspected  of  con- 
niving with  PkUip,  and  an  intention  of  joining  with  him.  To  test  their  pre- 
tensions, Captains  Lothrop  and  Beers,  who,  with  a  force  of  180  men,  were 
now  at  Hadley,  ordered  tnem  to  surrender  their  arms  to  them.  They  hes- 
itated to  do  so  then,  but  intimated  that  they  would  immediately ;  yet  on  the 
following  night,  25  August,  they  left  their  fort  and  fled  up  the  river  to- 
wards Pecomptuk,  since  Deerfield,  to  join  Philip.  The  next  day  Lothrop 
and  Beers  pursued  and  overtook  them  near  a  swamp  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  of  Sugarloaf  Hill,  opposite  to  the  present  town  of  Sunderland.  The 
Indians  bravely  stood  their  ground,  and  a  sharp  and  bloody  contest  ensued. 
They  were  finally  routed,  having  26  of  their  number  slain,  while  the  whites 
are  reported  to  have  lost  but  10  in  killed,  and  their  number  wounded  is  not 
mentioned,  f 

A  garrison  being  established  at  Northfield,  Captain  Richard  Beers,  of  Water- 
town,  t  with  36  men,  was  attacked  while  on  their  way  to  reinforce  it,  Sept 
3,  and  20  of  the  36  were  killed.  Robert  Pepper,  of  Rflxbury,  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  the  others  effected  their  escape.  Philip's  men  had  the  advantage 
of  attacking  them  in  a  [ilace  of  their  own  choosing,  and  their  first  Are  was 
very  destructive.  Beers  retreated  with  his  men  to  a  small  eminence,  and 
mamtained  the  unequal  fight  until  their  ammunition  was  spent,  at  which 
time  a  cart  containing  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and, 
the  captain  being  killed,  all  who  were  able  took  to  flight.  The  hill  to  which 
the  English  fled,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  was  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  Beers's  Mowntain,  "  Here,"  says  Mr.  Hvbhard,  "  the  barbarous  vil- 
lains showed  their  insolent  rage  and  cruelty,  more  than  ever  before ;  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  some  of  the  slain,  and  lixing  them  upon  poles  near  the 
highway,  and  not  only  so,  but  one,  if  not  more,  was  found  with  a  chain 
hooked  into  his  under-jaw,  and  so  hung  up  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  ('tis  feared 
he  was  hung  up  alive,)  by  which  means  they  thought  to  daunt  and  discourage 
any  that  might  come  to  their  relief." 

The  place  where  this  fight  occurred  was  within  about  two  miles  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Squakkeag,  (Northfield,)  and  the  plain  on  which  it  began  is  called 
Beers's  Plain.  Meanwhile  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and, 
like  that  at  Brookfield,  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  a  company  of  soldiers. 
Two  days  after  Captain  Beers  was  cut  off,  Major  Treat  arrived  tliere  with  100 
men,  and  conveyed  the  garrison  safe  to  Hadley. 

Philip  probably  conducted  both  affairs ;  this  of  Captain  Beers,  and  that  of 
Captain  Thomas  Lothrop,  about  to  be  related,  although  it  is  not  positively 
known  to  be  the  fact 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  "King  Philip's  men  had  taken  a  young 
lad  alive,  about  14  years  old,  and  bound  him  to  a  tree  two  nights  and  two 
days,  intending  to  be  merrj'  with  him  tlie  next  day,  and  that  they  would  roast 
him  olive  to  make  sport  with  him ;  but  God,  over  night,  touched  the  heart  of 
one  Indian,  so  that  he  came  and  loosed  him,  and  bid  him  nm  grande,  (i.  e.  run 
apace,)  and  by  that  means  he  escaped."  § 

About  this  time,  some  English  found  a  single  Indian,  an  old  man,  near 
Quabaog,  whom  they  captured.  As  he  would  not  give  them  any  information 
respecting  his  countrymen,  or,  perhaps,  such  as  they  desired,  thev  pro- 
nounced him  worthy  of  death  ;  so  "they  laid  him  down,  ComcKu*,  the  Dutch- 
man, lifting  up  his  sword  to  cut  off  his  head,  the  Indian  lifted  up  his  hand  be- 
tween, so  that  his  hand  was  first  cut  off,  and  pai'tly  his  head,  and  the  second 
blow  finished  the  execution."  11 


•  Hutchinson's  Hist.  Mass.  I,  293—4.  n. 

t  Hubbard,  Nar.36,  37.— Chronicle,  28.—Hoyt,  102, 103. 

I  Mainiscript  documents. 

^  Chronicle,  2a.  \\  Manuscript  in  library  of  Mas*.  Hist.  Soc. 
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It  was  about  this  time,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Present  State  "  relates,  that 
"  King  Philipf  now  beginning  to  want  money,  having  a  coat  tnade  all  of 
wanipampeag,  (i.  e.  Indian  money,)  cuts  his  coat  to  pieces  and  distributes  it 
])lcntifuUy  among  the  Nipmoog  sachems  and  others,  as  well  as  to  the  east- 
ward as  southward,  and  all  round  about."  • 

On  the  18  Sept.  Captain  Lothrop,  of  Beverly,  was  sent  from  Hadley  with 
about  88  men,  to  bring  away  the  com,  grain,  and  other  valuable  articles, 
from  Deerfield.  Having  loaded  their  teams  and  commenced  their  march 
homeward,  they  were  attacked  at  a  place  called  Sx^arloqf  Hilt,  where  almost 
every  man  was  slain.  This  company  consisted  of  *'  choice  young  men,  the 
very  flower  of  Essex  county, '  none  of  whom  were  ashamed  to  speak  with  the 
enemy  in  the  gate."'t  Eighteen  of  the  men  belonged  to  Deerfield,|  Cap- 
tain Mostly,  being  not  far  ofl^,  upon  u  scout,  was  drawn  to  the  scene  of  action 
by  the  report  of  the  guns,  and,  having  with  him  70  men,  charged  the  Indians 
with  great  resolution,  although  ho  computed  their  numbers  at  1000.  Ho 
had  two  of  his  men  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  The  Indians  dared  him  to 
begin  the  fight,  and  exultingl}^  said  to  him,  "  Come,  Mostly,  come,  you  seek  In- 
dians, you  leant  Indians ;  here  is  Indians  tnoitgh  forynu,"§  On  this  occntiion 
the  conduct  ofMostly^s  lieutenants.  Savage  and  Pickering,  are  mentioned  in 
high  terms  of  praise,  "  as  deserving  no  little  part  of  the  honor  of  that  da\  's 
service."  After  continuing  a  fight  with  them,  from  eleven  o'  clock  until 
almost  night,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  ||  The  Indians  cut  open  the  bags  of 
wheat  and  the  feather-beds,  and  scattered  their  contents  to  the  winds.  § 
After  Mostly  had  commenced  a  retreat,  Major  TVeat,  witli  100  English  and 
60  Mohegans,  came  to  his  assistance.  Their  united  forces  obliged  the  Indiana 
to  retreat  in  their  turn.H  The  Indians  were  said  to  have  lost,  in  the  various 
encounters,  96  men.  It  was  a  great  oversight,  that  Captain  Lothrop  should 
have  suffered  his  men  to  stroll  about,  while  passing  a  dangerous  defile. 
"  Many  of  the  soldiers  having  been  so  foolish  and  secure,  as  to  put  their  arms 
in  the  carts,  and  step  aside  to  gather  grapes,  \  /hich  proved  dear  and  deadly 
grapes  to  them."  **  The  same  author  observes,  "  This  was  a  black  and  fatal 
day,  wherein  there  were  eight  persons  made  widows,  and  six-and-tweuty 
children  made  fatherless,  all  in  one  little  plantation  and  in  one  day ;  and 
above  sixty  persons  buried  in  one  dreadful  grave  ! " 

The  place  of  this  fight  and  ambush  is  in  the  southerly  part  of  Deerfield,  on 
which  is  now  the  village  called  Bloody  Brook,  so  named  from  this  mrniora- 
ble  tragedy.  A  brook  which  passes  through  the  village  is  crossed  by  the 
road  not  liir  from  the  centre  of  it,  and  it  was  at  the  point  of  crossing  that  it 
happened,  ff 

Until  this  period  the  Indians  near  Springfield  remained  friendly,  and  re- 
fused the  solicitations  of  Philip,  to  undertdie  in  his  cause.  But,  now  that 
Northfield  and  Deerfield  had  lullen  into  his  hands,  they  were  watched  closer 
by  the  whites,  whose  cause  these  great  successes  of  Philip  had  occasioned 
them  to  look  upon  as  rather  precarious.  They  therefore,  about  40  in  number, 
on  tlie  night  of  the  4  Oct.,  admitted  about  300  of  Philip's  men  into  their  ibrt, 
which  was  situated  at  a  place  called  Longhill,  about  a  mile  below  the  villago 
of  Springfield,  and  a  plan  was  concerted  for  the  destruction  of  that  place. 
But,  as  in  many  cases  afterwards,  one  of  their  number  betrayed  them.  ToTo,t| 


*  Old  bid.  Chronirlc.  If  this  were  the  case,  Philip  must  have  had  an  immnnse  hig  coal — 
yea,  even  bigger  than  Dr.  Johnson's  great  ctial,  as  represented  by  Doswell ;  the  side  pockets 
of  which,  he  iaid,  were  large  enough  eucli  to  contain  one  of  the  huge  volumes  of  his  folio 
dictionary  I 

i  Hubbard's  Narrative,  38.  t  These  were  the  teamsters. 

S  Manuscript  letter,  written  at  the  time. 
"  Whereupon,  after  having  killed  several  of  thp  Indians,  he  was  forced  lo  retreat,  and  con- 
tinued fighting  for  all  the  lime  that  he  and  his  men  were  retreating  nine  miles.     Capt.  Mostly 
lost  out  of   his  company  1),  and  13  wounded."— Old.  Ind.  Chron.    21).      This  author   has 
blended  the  two  accounts  o(  Beers  and  Lothrop  together,  and  relates  Ihcm  as  one. 

V  I.  Matlier's  History  of  the  War.  12.  *•  Ibid. 

ft  Last  year,  (183.5),  a  splendid  celebration  was  held  at  Bloody  Brook,  in  commemoration 
of  the  event,  and  an  oration  was  pronounced  by  our  Prince  of  Orators,  Ihc  present  governor 
of  this  commonwealth.  His  Excellency  Edward  Evkrf.tt,  LL.  D. 

\X  Hubbard.— "Tor ,  Hutchinson. 
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an  Indian  at  Windsor,  revealed  the  plot,  and  the  people  of  Springfield  had 
time  only  to  escape  into  their  garrisons.  The  whole  force  of  the  Indiana 
came  like  a  torrent  upon  the  place  the  next  day,  and  burnt  the  deserted 
houses  and  barns,  in  all  57  buildings.  In  this  business,  however,  some  of 
their  number  were  killed  *  by  tho  people  in  the  garrisons ;  but  it  is  not  known 
how  many.  They  would  have  succeeded  against  the  lives  of  the  English  as 
well  as  against  theli*  property,  had  not  a  force  arrived  about  the  same  time 
for  their  relief. 

Animated  bv  his  successes,  Philip  aimed  his  next  blow  at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  wtiites  in  this  region.  With  7  or  800  of  his  men  he  fell  upon 
Hatfield  on  the  19  Oct.,  which,  had  it  not  been  well  provided  with  men,  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Springfield ;  but  Captain  Mostly  and  Captain  Poole, 
with  their  companies,  were  in  the  place,  and  Captain  Samuel  Jlppkton  was  at 
Hadley  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and  against  such  commanders  they 
could  hardly  have  expected  success.  However,  they  made  a  bold  attempt 
on  all  sides  at  once  ;  but  their  greatest  force  fell  on  the  point  where  Captam 
Apphton  commanded.  His  sergeant  was  mortally  wounded  by  his  side,  and 
a  Dullet  passed  through  the  hair  of  his  own  head;  "by  that  whisper  telling 
him,"  says  Hubbard,  "that  death  was  very  near,  but  did  him  no  other  harm. 
Night  coming  on,  it  could  not  be  discerned  what  loss  the  enemy  sustained ; 
divers  were  seen  to  fall,  some  run  through  a  small  river,  [now  called  Mill 
iZiVer.]  others  cast  their  guns  into  the  water,  (it  being  their  manner  to  ven- 
ture as  much  to  recover  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  as  to  defend  them 
when  alive.)"  And  thus  they  were  driven  from  the  place,  afler  killing  but 
three,  and  wounding  10  of  the  whites,  and  burning  a  small  number  of 
buildings.  They  had,  before  their  attack  on  the  town,  killed  three  belonging 
to  some  scouts,  and  seven  others  of  Captain  Mosthfs  men.  This  was  among 
their  last  important  efforts  on  the  Connecticut  River  before  retiring  to  the 
country  of  the  Narragansets. 

The  Nipmuck  sachems  had  well  contrived  their  attack  on  Hatfield ;  having 
made  fires  in  the  woods  about  seven  miles  from  it,  to  draw  out  the  soldiers, 
for  whom  they  had  prepared  ambushes ;  but  only  ten  of  MoaeWs  men  were 
sent  out  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  fires.  These  were  all  cut  off  except  one, 
according  to  the  Chronicle,  but  according  to  Hubbard,  seVen  only  were 
killed.  The  Indians  probably  supposed  the  main  body  was  cut  off,  and 
tlierefore  proceeded  directly  to  the  assault  of  the  town,  where  a  new  force 
had  just  arrived ;  and  hence  tliey  met  with  a  brave  resistance  and  final  defeatf 

The  Narragansets  had  not  yet  heartily  engaged  in  the  war,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  but  they  stood  pledged  so  to  do.  Therefore,  having  done  all  that 
eould  be  expected  upon  the  western  frontier  of  Massachusetts,  and  conclu- 
ding that  his  presence  among  his  allies,  the  Narragansets,  was  necessair  to 
keep  tiiem  from  abandoning  his  cause,  Philip  was  next  known  to  be  in  their 
country. 

An  army  of  1500  English  was  raised  by  the  three  colonies,  Massachusetts, 
Plimoutli,  and  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  power  of 
Philip  among  the  Narragansets.  They  determined  upon  this  course,  as  they 
had  been  assured  that,  the  next  spring,  that  nation  would  come  with  all  their 
force  upon  them.  It  was  not  known  that  Philip  was  among  them  when  this 
rPHoiutiou  was  token,,  and  it  was  but  a  rumor  that  they  had  taken  part  with 
him.  It  was  true,  that  they  had  promised  to  deliver  up  all  the  Wampanoags, 
who  should  flee  to  them,  either  alive  or  dead ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  those 
who  niadc' this  promise,  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  it;  being  persons, 
ciiiefly  in  subordinate  stations,  who  had  no  right  or  authority  to  bind  any  but 
themselves.  And,  therefore,  as  doubtless  was  foreseen  by  many,  none  of 
Philip's  people  were  delivered  up,  although  many  were  known  to  have  been 
amon^  them.  Thus,  in  few  words,  have  we  exhibited  the  main  grounds  of 
the  mighty  expedition  against  the  Nai'ragansets  in  the  winter  of  1675. 

*  A  pewter  platter  is  still  exhibited  in  Springfield  with  a  hole  through  the  middle  of  it,  made 
Ity  n  bull  I'rom  the  garrison  at  this  time.  .\ii  Indian  had  taken  it  fiom  one  of  the  deserted 
houses,  and  wore  it  before  h'>»  breast  as  a  shield.  Thuii  shielded,  he  ventured  towards  the 
garrison,  and  was  shot.    Hoyt,  110. 

t  Oi.u  Indian  Chronicle,  3G,  37. 
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Upon  a  small  island,  in  an  immense  swamp,  in  South  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island,  Philip  had  fortified  himself,  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  was  com- 
mon among  nis  countrymen.  Here  he  hitended  to  pass  the  winter,  with  the 
chief  of  hiH  friends.  They  had  erected  about  500  wigwams  of  a  superior 
construction,  in  which  wus  deposited  a  great  store  of  provisions.  Baskets 
and  tubs  of  corn*  were  piled  one  upon  another,  about  the  inside  of  them, 
which  rendered  them  bullet  proof.  It  was  supposed  that  about  3000  persons 
had  here  taken  up  their  residence. 

But,  to  be  more  particular  upon  the  situation  of  "  the  scene  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Narragansets,"  wo  will  add  as  follows  fVom  the  notes  of  a  gen- 
tleman lately  upon  the  spot,  for  the  express  purpose  of  gaining  information. 
*^  What  was  called  The  Itland  is  now  an  upland  meadow,  a  few  feet  higher 
than  tlie  low  meadow  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  island,  by  my  esti- 
mate, contains  fi-om  three  to  four  acres.  One  fouith  of  a  mile  west,  is  the 
Usquepuug;  a  small  stream  also  at  u  sliort  distance  on  the  east."  The  cele- 
brated island  on  which  the  fort  was  built  is  now  in  the  farm  of  J.  G.  Clark, 
BIsq.  a  descendant  of  John  Clark,  of  R.  I.  and  about  30  rods  west  of  the  line 
of  the  "  Pettyswamscot  Purchase."  Water  still  surrounds  it  in  wet  seasons. 
It  wos  cleared  by  the  father  of  tlio  present  possessor  about  1780,  and,  nitliough 
improved  froin  that  time  to  tho  present,  charred  corn  and  Indian  impleuienta 
are  yet  ploughed  up.t 

President  StUes,  in  liis  edition  of  Church's  History  of  Philip's  War, 
states  tliat  the  Narraganset  fort  is  seven  miles  nearly  due  west  from  the 
South  Ferry.  This  agrees  with  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Ely,  in  stating  the 
returning  march  of  the  English  army.  Pine  and  cedar  were  said  to  have 
been  the  former  growth.|  An  oak  300  years  old,  standing  upon  the  island, 
was  cut  down  in  1782,  two  feet  in  diameter,  11  feet  from  the  ground.  From 
another,  e  bullet  was  cut  out,  surrounded  by  about  100  annvli,  at  the  same 
time.  The  bullet  was  lodged  there,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  of  the  fight  We 
will  now  return  to  our  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  this  place  in  Decem- 
ber, 1675. 

After  nearly  a  month  from  their  setting  out,  the  English  army  arrived  in 
the  Narraganset  country,  and  made  their  head-quarters  about  18  miles  from 
Philip'a  fort  Tliey  had  been  so  long  upon  their  march,  that  tlie  Indians 
were  well  enough  apprized  of  their  approach,  and  had  made  the  best  ar- 
rangements in  their  power  to  withstand  them.  The  army  had  already  suf- 
fered much  from  the  severity  of  tlie  season,  being  obliged  to  encamp  in  the 
open  field,  and  without  tents  to  cover  them ! 

The  19th  of  December,  1(575,  is  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  New 
England.  Cold,  in  the  extreme, — the  air  filled  with  snow, — the  English 
were  obliged,  from  the  low  state  of  their  provisions,  to  march  to  attack 
Philip  in  his  fort  Treachery  hastened  his  ruin.  One  of  his  men,  by  hojie 
of  reward,  betrayed  his  country  into  their  hands.  This  man  had,  probably, 
lived  among  the  English,  as  he  had  an  English  name.  He  was  called  Peter,^ 
and  it  was  by  accident  that  himself,  with  thirty-five  others,  had  just  before 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  fortunate  Captain  Mostly.  No  Englishman  was 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  Philip'a  fort ;  and,  but  for  their  pilot,  Peter, 
there  is  very  little  probability  that  they  could  have  even  found,  much  less 
efl^ected  any  thing  against  it  For  it  was  one  o'clock  on  that  short  day  of 
the  year,  before  they  arrived  within  the  vicinity  of  the  swamp.  There  was 
but  one  point  where  it  could  be  assailed  with  the  least  probability  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  this  was  fortified  by  a  kind  of  block-house,  directly  in  front  of 
the  entrance,  and  had  also  flankers  to  cover  a  cross  fire.  Besides  high  pal- 
isades, an  immense  hedge  of  fallen  trees,  of  nearly  a  rod  in  thickness, 


*  500  bushels,  says  Dr.  /.  Mallur.  Hollow  trees,  cut  off  about  the  length  of  a  barrel,  were 
used  by  the  Indians  for  tubs.     In  such  they  secured  their  com  and  other  grains. 

t  MS.  communication  of  Reverend  Mr.  Ely,  accompanied  by  a  drawing  of  the  island.  Its 
shape  is  very  similar  to  the  shell  of  an  oyster.  Average  rectangular  lines  through  it  mcasur<-, 
one  35  rods,  another  20. 

t  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  37G. 

^  The  name  of  Peter  among  the  Indians  was  so  common,  that  it  is  pt-rhaps  past  determina- 
tion who  this  one  was.    Mr.  llubbard  calls  him  a  fugitive  from  the  Narrugunscts. 
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suiTounded  it,  encompassing  an  area  of  about  five  acres.  Between  the 
fort  and  the  main  land  v/aa  a  body  of  water,  over  which  a  great  tree  had 
been  felled,  on  whifh  all  nnist  puss  and  repass,  to  and  from  it.  On  coming 
to  (his  place,  the  Englissh  soldiers,  as  many  as  could  pass  upon  the  tree, 
which  would  not  atiniit  two  iibreast,  rushed  forward  upon  it,  but  were  swept 
off  in  a  moment  by  the  fire  of  Philip's  men.  Still,  the  English  soldiers,  led 
by  their  cuptiiins,  supplied  the  places  of  the  slain.  Rut  again  and  again 
were  they  swept  from  tlie  fiitiil  avenuu.  Sl.\  captains  and  a  great  many  men 
had  fallen,  and  a  partial,  but  inuuicntary,  recoil  from  the  face  of  death  took  place. 

Meanwhile,  a  handful,  under  the  fortimate  Mostly,  had,  as  miraculous  as 
it  may  sei-ni,  got  Avithin  the  fort.  These  were  contending  hand  to  hand 
with  tiie  Indian.^,  and  ut  I'iarful  odds,  when  the  cry  of  "  They  run  !  they 
run!''''  brought  to  tiu'ir  as.sistiuicc,  a  considorable  body  of  their  fiHow-soldiiirs. 
They  wi  ro  now  enabl  »1  to  drive  the  Indians  from  their  main  breastwork, 
and  their  slaughtrr  bi'cama  immiMisc.  Flying  from  wigwam  to  wigwam — 
men,  women  and  children,  indiscriminati  ly,  were  hewn  down,  and  lay  in 
heaps  uj)on  the  snow.  Bi  ing  now  nmstors  of  the  fort,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Air.  Church,  who  lid  the  second  party  that  entered  the  fort,  Gfiiieral 
Winalow  was  nbout  to  (]uart"r  the  army  in  it  for  the  presnnt,  which  ofl^ered 
comlbrtable  habitations  to  tin?  sick  mid  woundL-d,  besides  a  plentiful  supply 
of  provisions.  But  ono  of  the  captains  *  and  a  surgeon  oppos-d  the  meas- 
ure ;  probably  liom  tlu!  a|)preh(;nsion  that  the  woods  was  full  of  Indians, 
who  would  continue  tlieir  atticks  ui)on  them,  and  drive  them  out  in  their 
turn.  Tlicrc  wa.s,  <loul)t!ess,  soiui!  re-i;son  for  tliis,  wliicli  was  strengthened 
from  thi!  fact  thut  ni:uiy  English  were  killed  nilor  they  had  possr-ssed 
thems -Ives  of  the  fort,  l)y  tliose  whom  they  had  just  dispossessed  of  it. 
Notwithst;iniliiig,  had  ChurMs  advice  be.^n  followed,  perhaps  many  of  the 
lives  of  tlie  wounded  would  have  boen  saved  ;  lor  he  was  s;  Idoni  out  in  his 
judguient,  as  his  continued  successes  proved  allerwards. 

Alter  fighting  thr.io  hours,  the  Englisli  were  obliged  to  march  18  miles, 
before  the  wound.d  could  bi;  dressed,  and  in  a  most  dismal  and  boisterous 
night.  Eighty  English  w.ri!  killed  in  the  fight,  and  150  woundi-d,  many  of 
whom  died  atterwards.  The  shattered  army  lell  the  ground  in  considerable 
haste,  leaving  eight  of  their  dead  in  the  fort. 

Philip,  and  such  of  his  warriors  as  esca])cd  unhurt,  fled  into  a  place  of 
safety,  until  the  enemy  had  nitired  ;  when  they  returned  again  to  the  fort. 
The  English,  no  doubt,  apprehended  a  jiursuit,  but  Philip,  not  knowing 
their  tlistressed  situation,  and,  |)erhaps,  judging  of  their  loss  from  the  few 
dead  which  they  lel't  beiiind,  made  no  attempt  to  harass  them  in  their 
retreat.  Before  the  fight  was  over,  many  of  the  wigwams  were  set  on  fire. 
Into  these,  hundreds  of  innocent  women  and  children  had  crowded  them- 
selves, and  perished  in  the  general  confiagration  !  And,  as  a  writer  of  that 
day  ex|)resse8  himself|  "  no  man  knoweth  how  many."  The  English  learned 
atlerwards,  liom  some  that  fell  into  their  hands,  t'lat  in  all  about  700 
perishcd.f 

Tiie  sufTerings  of  the  English,  after  the  fight,  are  almost  without  a  par- 
allil  in  history.  The  horrors  of  Moscow  will  not  longer  be  remembered. 
The  myriads  of  modern  Europe,  assembled  there,  bear  but  small  propor- 


*  Proliiil)ly  Mosely,  wlio  seems  always  to  have  liad  a  large  slia'o  in  the  direction  of  all  af- 
fairs when  present. 

t  'I'liiTt;  is  pKuited  in  HiUchinsnn's  Hist.  Mass.  i.  300.  a  letter  which  gives  the  particulars  of 
the  N.irriiganset  tight.  1  have  compareil  It  with  the  original,  ami  find  it  correct  in  the  main 
parlii-iilars.  He  mistakes  in  ascrihing  it  to  Major  Bradjord,  for  it  is  signed  by  Janifs  Oliver, 
one  of  the  Pllniouth  captains.  Hiilchinson  copied  from  a  copy,  which  was  without  signalure. 
He  omils  a  passage  concerning  Tift,  or  Tiffc,  who,  Oliver  says,  confirmed  his  narrative. 
'I'hat  man  had  "  married  an  Indian,  a  Wompanoag — and,  says  Oliver,  he  shot  20  limes  al  us 
in  llie  swamp — was  taken  al  Providence,  [by  Captain  Fenner,\  Jan.  14th — brought  to  us  the 
llidi — cxeculfd  the  l!hh ;  a  sad  wrelch.  He  never  heard  a  sermon  but  once  ihis  W  years ;  he 
never  heard  of  the  name  of  Jesus  ('hrist.  His  father  going  lo  recall  him,  lost  his  head,  and 
lies  uiil)iiried."  Hubbard  says,  (Narrative,  61),)  that  "Tie  was  condemned  to  die  the  death  of 
a  ir.iitor,"  and  traitors  of  those  days  were  quartered.  ''As  to  his  religion,  he  was  found  as 
i^,:>ir;int  as  an  heathen,  which,  no  doubt,  caused  ihe  fewer  tears  lu  bo  sncd  at  his  funeral." 
A  i(i/iuvvful  record! 
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Hon  to  the  niimhcr  of  their  countrymen,  compared  with  that  of  the  army 
of  New  Enffl'UKi  and  th(>ini,  at  the  flght  in  Narracanset. 

Colonel  Uhunh,  then  only  a  volunteer,  was  in  thia  fight,  and  wo  will  hear 
a  few  of  his  ohiierviitlonH.  "  By  this  time,  the  English  people  in  the  fort  had 
begun  to  set  Are  to  tint  wigwams  and  houses,  which  Mr.  Ckureh  labored 
hard  to  prevent ;  they  told  him  they  had  orders  from  the  general  to  burn 
them;  lin  hoj^ged  tlicm  to  forbrmr  until  ho  hnd  discoursed  tho  general." 
.  Then,  huHtennig  to  him,  he  urged,  that  "the  wigwams  were  niuskct-proof, 
being  all  lined  with  haMknts  and  tubs  of  grain,  and  other  provisions,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  whole  army  until  the  spring  of  the  year ;  and  every 
wounded  man  might  have  a  good  warm  house  to  lodge  in ;  which,  other- 
wise, would  ni'ceHMarily  perish  with  the  storms  and  cold.  And,  moreover, 
that  the  armv  had  no  other  nrovision  to  trust  unto  or  depend  upon ;  that  he 
knew  that  Plymouth  forces  iiad  not  so  much  as  one  biscuit  left.**  The  gen- 
eral was  (or  acceding  to  ChurcKt  proposition,  but  a  captain  and  a  doctor 
prevented  it,  ns  we  have  before  observed ;  the  former  threatening  to  shoot 
the  general's  horsit  under  him,  if  he  attempted  to  march  in,  and  the  latter 
said.  Church  should  bleed  to  death  like  a  dog,  (he  having  been  badly  wounded 
on  entering  the  fort,)  before  he  would  dress  his  wounds,  if  he  gave  such 
advice.  Church  then  proceeds ;  "  And,  burning  up  all  the  houses  and  pro- 
visions in  the  fort,  tho  army  returned  tho  same  night  in  the  storm  and  cold. 
And,  I  suppose,  every  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  that 
night's  march,  deeply  laments  the  miseries  that  attended  them ;  especially 
the  wounded  and  dying  men.  But  it  mercifully  came  to  pass  that  Capt. 
Andrew  Belcher  arrived  at  Mr.  SmHh\  [in  Narraganset,]  that  very  night  from 
Boston,  with  a  vessel  loadnn  with  provisions  for  the  army,  who  must  other- 
wise have  perished  for  want.**  * 

Alter  the  Knglith  army  had  gone  into  quarters  at  Wickford,  the  Connecticut 
troops  rcturneif  home,  which  was  considered  very  detrimental  to  the  service 
by  the  other  colon  ien;  and  soon  after  a  reinforcement  of  1000  men  was  as- 
sembled at  Boston  and  ordered  to  the  assistance  of  their  countrymen.  In 
tlieir  march  to  Narraganwit  in  the  beginning  of  Jan.  1676,  they  suffered  intol- 
erably from  the  cold;  no  less  than  11  men  were  frozen  to  death,  and  many 
others  were  taken  sick  by  reason  of  their  exposure  in  that  severe  season. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  sent  deputies  to  the  commander-in-chief  to  treat 
of  peace ;  hut  it  was  judged  that  they  were  insincere  in  their  overtures,  and  no 
terms  were  settled.  While  matters  were  tims  progressing,  Philip  removed  his 
provisions,  women  and  children  to  a  strong  place  protected  by  rocks,  in  a 
swamp,  aliout  30  miles  f\rom  the  late  battle-ground  in  Narraganset,  into 
the  country  of  the  Nipmuks.  At  length,  the  weather  having  become  mild,  and 
the  Connecticut  forces  returned,  together  with  a  body  of  Mohegans  under 
Uncaa,  it  was  resolved  to  sunrise  Philip  in  his  rocky  fortress.  Accordingly 
the  army,  consisting  now  of  ItKX)  men,  marched  out  on  this  enterprise.  On 
its  approach,  the  Indians  almndoned  their  position  and  fled  farther  northwanl. 
They  were  pursued  a  small  distance,  and  about  GO  or  70  of  them  killed  and 
taken,  (probably  women  and  children.)  The  army  soon  after  returned  home, 
and  was  chiefly  dislmnded. 

On  37  Jan.,  while  the  armv  was  pursuing  the  main  body  of  the  Indians, 
a  party  of  alwut  300 attacked  Mr.  William  Carpm/er**  plantation,  and  attempted 
to  burn  his  house,  which  they  set  on  fire,  but  those  within  succeeded  in  put- 
ting it  out.  Ill  the  skirmish,  one  of  their  number  was  killed,  and  two  of  the 
whites  were  wounded.  Tho  assaulting  party  collected  and  drove  off  from 
this  place  180  sliee(>,  fK)  large  cattle,  and  15  horses,  and  from  a  Mr.  Harris 
another  drove  of  catth',  and  killed  his  negro  servant.t 

Soon  after  this,  Philip,  with  many  of  his  followers,  left  that  part  of  the 

*  "  Our  wouniluil  imtii,  (in  nutnbnr  almiit  IGO,|  boing  dressed,  were  sent  into  Rhode  Island, 
as  the  tfPKl  plaro  for  Ibiiir  acrommodatinn }  where,  accordingly,  they  were  kindly  received 
by  the  governor  imd  olliert,  only  itonie  churliith  Qunkers  were  nut  free  to  entertain  them,  until 
rompelk'd  hy  llm  governor.  ()l  ltd  inhumane,  peevish  and  untoward  a  disposition  arc  these 
Nabali,  m  noi  In  vourhDnrn  civilii  v  lo  iliose  that  had  ventured  their  lives,  and  received  dangerous 
wounds  in  Itieir  del'encn,"     OU  hid.  Chnmicle,  74. 

t  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  flU, /W.—/yttW(i-(/,  6!).  '      ■■>>•  -       -      . 
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country,  and  resided  in  diffurnnt  (iLtcoN  ii|i(iii  Ciiimoctl(;ut  River.  Some  report 
tliat  he  took  up  hiii  rosiilentut  iionr  Allmiiy,  nnd  tliut  liu  solicited  the  Muhawlts 
to  aid  him  against  the  Cngliith,  hut  without  mm'fnn, 

T>i«  story  of  the  foul  Htnitugi  lu  Hiiid  to  Imvo  liecn  resorted  to  by  Philip 
for  til  is  object,  is,  if  true,  the  <lii(!|U'Nt  Nttiili  npou  his  character.  Accordiuff 
lo  one  of  the  historians*  of  the  wnr,  it  wim  n^itortud  at  Boston,  in  the  end  of 
June,  or  beginning  of  July,  1(17(1,  tliut  ^tliowt  Indinns  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Mauquawogs,  (or  MohuwkM,  i,  in  niiiii-eatcrs,)  hud  lately  fallen  upon 
Philip,  and  killeil  40  ot  hi*  uiun.  And  if  thfl  variance  between  Philip  and 
the  Mauquawogs  came  to  pusri,  us  in  (!othin(*lily  reported  and  apprehended, 
there  wus  a  marvellous  finger  of  (ilod  in  It  l<*(>r  we  hear  that  Philip,  beins 
this  winter  entertained  in  the  Mohawki*'  (tountry,  liiadu  it  tiis  design  to  breed 
a  quarrel  between  the  English  and  tliMin ;  l»  t^ttvvt  which,  divers  of  our 
returned  captives  do  n.-port,  that  he  ruNolviul  to  kill  some  scattering  Mohawks, 
and  then  to  say  that  the  Knglislt  hiul  lUtm  it  \  but  one  of  these,  whom  he 
thought  to  have  killed,  wus  otily  wouiidiul,  and  got  nwuy  to  his  countrymen, 
giving  them  to  understand  that  not  thu  •  Knglish,  but  Philip,  had  killed  the 
men  that  were  murdered ;  so  tliut,  iiiNtiiiid  of  bringing  the  Mohawks  upon 
the  Englb^h,  he  brought  them  upon  hliiiMilf." 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  **  UKTtKhn  TO  Loi^don"  has  this  passage  f 
concerning  Philip's  visit  to  the  Moliawkn.  **  Kitig  Philip,  and  some  of  these 
northern  Indians,  being  wandered  up  tuwiiniM  Albany,  the  Mohucks  inarched 
out  very  strong,  in  a  warlike  posture,  iipiiii  thorn,  nutling  them  to  flight,  and 
pursuing  them  as  fur  as  Ilassieke  itiviti',  which  is  oboiit  two  days^  march 
from  the  east  side  of  Hudson's  Rivitr  to  tint  tiorth'Oast,  killing  divers,  and 
bringing  away  some  prisoners  with  grmit  pride  nnd  triumph,  which  ill  suc- 
cess on  that  side,  where  they  did  not  iixp«ct  any  enemy,  having  lately  en- 
deavored to  make  up  the  ancient  anittiflsitiits,  did  very  much  daunt  and  dis- 
courage the  said  northern  Indians,  BO  llint  sonio  liundrcds  came  in  and  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  English  at  Plinioiitli  colony,  and  Philip  himself  is 
run  skulking  away  into  some  swamp,  with  not  nbovo  ten  men  attending  him." 

Although  Philip  was  supnosed  to  no  buyond  the  frontier  by  some,  and  by 
others  to  be  "snugly  stowea  away  in  mnw  swaiMp,**  yet  his  worriors,  whether 
directed  by  him  m  {lerson  or  not,  in  itninntiiriuh  as  every  thing  wns  done 
against  the  English  that  could  well  bi*  iiniU'r  MtK'n  broken  circumstances  as 
lie  now  labored.  On  the  10  Feb,  J07fl.  thuy  siirnriscd  Lancaster  with  com- 
plete success,  the  particulars  of  wliicii  w«  slinfl  fully  narrate  in  our  next 
chapter.  Eleven  days  after,  (91  Fob.^  ttboilt  300  Indians  attacked  Medfield, 
and  in  spite  of  200  soldiers  stationed  mm^  to  gnnrd  it,  burnt  obout  .50  houses, 
killed  18  of  its  iiihubitunts,  und  woiinilitd  '40  others.  Among  the  slain  were 
Li(nit(!nant  ^^ma  and  his  wife:  the  \utU>r  WflS  killed  accidentally  by  Cnp- 
tuiii  Jacob,  She  wns  in  bed  in  ft  chaiiibi-'t*,  under  which  wns  a  room  occupied 
by  the!  soldiei-s ;  as  Cuiituin  Jacob  mm  iiboiit  to  litftvo  the  house,  his  gun  went 
<)(1",  the  ball  from  which  passed  through  tlin  I'lmtnlier  floor  and  killed  her. 

The  IndimiH  managed  this  attack  with  thoif  lisiinl  skill ;  having  placed  some 
of  thiiir  number  prepai-ed  with  fire  ImpletiMtttts  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
they  set  the  hous;  s  on  fire,  '*  os  it  were,"  says  Miijor  Gookin,  "  in  one  instant 
of  inne."  And  as  the  people  issiuut  out  of  them,  Jwuties  lay  ready  and  shot 
tliem  down.  As  soon  us  the  wliitcN  wi«r<)  iiMiKtered  to  oppose  them,  they 
r:!tired  over  the  bridge  towards  Sherbiirni',  ntid  set  it  on  lire,  so  that  the  sol- 
diers could  not  pursue  them.  In  the  prldtt  of  flieir  Miccess,  they  now  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  whites,  and  stuck  it  ui)  on  n  post  of  the  bridge.    It  reads, 

"  Know  bif  this  paper,  that  the  Inuiam  ilml  llwu  hut  provoked  to  torath  and 
an^er  toill  war  this  21  years  if  you  will,  Tlim:  fire  innnU  Indians  yet.  We  come 
;l()0  at  this  time.  You  must  conaider  tim  Indians  lose  nothing  bid  their  life.  You 
must  lose  your  fair  houses  and  cattle"^ 

On  the  13  March,  the  entin*  town  of  (Jrofoii,  rotiHisfing  of  4  t  houses, 
was  burnt,  except  one  gurrison,§  by  iiliots  A'oin  which  yeverul  Indians  were 
said  to  have  been  killed. 

*  Dr.  /.  Matlier,  Brief  Hist.  38.  f  Olifiiiiifle,  !)L». 

t  (iookiii's  MS.  Hist.  Praying  bi(liBMS,<— 'Tlio  uliovo  lollof  was  doubtless  wriltcn  by  gome  of 
the  Christian  Indians  who  had  joiiiud  Philip, 
(  In  our  Chronicle,  80,  it  is  said  that  Urolon  WM  burnt  on  the  14th }  that  Major  WiUard^t 
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Philip  hml  for  some  timn  directed  matters  with  nuch  addrem  that  his 
enemies  could  not  tell  where  or  how  to  meet  him,  or  whether  ho  nctiially 
wore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fVontiprs  or  not  But  there  can  be  little  doulit  or 
fii»  Bpeciiil  nffpncy  and  direction  in  all  the  important  entcrprisnfl.  On  the  18 
March,  Nortnnmiiton  wbh  anHaulted,  but  not  with  (]uite  an  good  ruccchh  as 
was  anticipated  ny  the  besiegers ;  for  they  lost  eleven  men,  while  the  whites 
had  but  three  killed  and  six  wounded. 

On  the  27  March,  a  large  body  of  800  Indians,  as  was  suppoHcd,  were 
discovered  encamped  not  far  from  Marlborough,  which  they  bad  burnt  the 
day  before.  A  company  of  men  belonging  to  that  town,  attached  theniHclvcs 
to  a  number  of  soldiers  under  one  Lieutenant  Jacoha,  wlio,  falling  upon  them 
in  the  night  while  they  wore  asleep  in  their  wigwams,  killed  and  wounded 
about  40  of  them,  withont  any  loss  to  themselves. 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  resolved  that  this  midnight  assa.ssination  should 
not  go  long  unrequited,  and  events  so  dttermined,  as  wliat  we  are  about  to 
relate  will  fully  exemplify.  On  the  morning  of  the  20  April,  the  largest 
body  of  Indians  which  had  at  any  time  appeared,  attacked  Sudbury,  and 
before  resistance  could  be  made,  set  lire  to  several  buildings,  wliich  were 
consumed.  The  inhabitants,  however,  made  a  brave  stand,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  some  soldiers  from  Watertown,  under  Captain  Htigh  Mason ;  and 
the  Indians  retreated  over  the  bridge,  and  were  prevented  from  doing  any 
further  mischief  during  the  day,  against  Sudburj'. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Concord  hearing  of  the  distress  at  Sudbury,  sallied 
forth  for  its  protection.  As  they  approached  a  garrison  house,  they  discovered 
a  few  Indians,  and  pursued  them.  These,  us  it  proved,  were  a  decoy,  and 
they  soon  found  themselves  ambushed  on  every  side.  They  fought  with 
desperation,  but  were  all,  except  one,  cut  off,  \\e\\\a  eleven  in  number.  This 
affair  took  place  immediately  afler  Captain  Wadaworth  had  marched  from 
Sudbury  with  70  men  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Marlborough ;  and  the 
news  of  the  situation  of  the  place  he  bad  just  lef\  reached  his  destination  as 
soon  as  he  did ;  and  although  he  bad  inarched  ail  the  day  and  night  before,  and 
his  men  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue,  vet,  taking  Captain  Brocklebank  and 
about  ten  men  from  the  garrison  at  Marlborough,  he  marched  directly  back 
for  Sudbury.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  they  arrived  within  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  town,  near  where  a  body  of  about  500  Indians  had  pre- 
pared an  ambush  behuid  tlio  hills.  From  thence  they  sent  out  two  or  thtec 
of  their  party,  who  crossed  the  march  of  the  English,  and,  being  discovet  ed 
by  them,  affected  to  fly  through  fear,  to  decoy  them  into  a  ])ursuit.  This 
stratagein  succeeded,  and  with  great  boldness  the  Indians  began  the  attack. 
For  some  time  the  English  maintained  goo<l  order,  and,  having  retreated  to 
an  adjacent  liill,  lost  but  five  men  for  near  four  hours.  Meantime  the  Indians 
had  lost  a  great  nuuibcr,  which  so  increased  their  rage  that  they  resolved  to 
put  in  practice  another  stratagem,  which  it  seems  they  hud  not  before  thought 
of.  They  immediately  set  the  woods  on  fire  to  windward  of  the  English, 
which  spread  with  great  rbpidity,  owing  to  an  exceeding  high  wind  and 
the  drynes.s  of  the  grass  and  other  combustibles.  This  stratagem  likewise 
succeeded,  even  better  than  the  first ;  that,  although  it  served  to  bring  on  the 
attack,  was  near  proving  fatal  to  its  originators,  but  this  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  The  fury  of  the  flames  soon  drove  the  English  from  their 
advantageous  position,  which  gave  the  Indians  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon 
them  witli  their  tomahawks!  Many  were  now  able  to  full  upon  one,  and 
resistance  fast  diminished.  All  but  about  twenty  were  killed  or  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors ;  among  the  former  were  the  two  captains ;  some 
of  those  that  escaped  took  shelter  in  a  mill  not  fur  off,  and  were  saved  by 
the  urrival  of  a  few  men  under  Captain  Prentice,  and  a  coiiipuny  under 
CupUiin  Croicell.  Both  of  these  officers  and  their  men  very  narrowly  es- 
caped the  fate  of  ffadaworth.*    As  the  former  was  about  to  fall  into  a  fatal 


house  was  burnt  first,  and  that  "  afterwards  they  destroyed  65  more  there,  leaving  but  six 
houses  standing'  in  the  whole  town." 

*  "  So  insolent  were  the  Indians  grown  upon  their  first  success  against  Captain  IVaitswortii, 
that  thfy  sent  us  word,  to  provide  store  of  good  cheer ;  for  Ihey  iulended  to  dine  with  us  [at 
Boston]  on  the  election  day."    Chronicle,  93. 
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iiiiar«,  lie  wn«  rescued  by  a  company  from  a  gnrrison;  nnd  aa  the  latu-r  ap- 
proaclicd  Sudltury,  ho  saved  liirnHcIf  by  pursuing  an  unexpected  rontit ;  niid, 
thougii  otUicked,  ho  succeeded  in  fightuig  liis  wuy  throiiKn  the  Indians  with 
n  loss  only  of  six  or  seven  of  his  men.  Caiituin  CroweWs  arrival  ut  this  time 
was  accidental,  though  fortunate  ;  being  on  his  return  from  Quubuog,  whither 
he  had  hetui  sent  to  reinforce  that  gurrison.*  With  this  great  achievement 
(;nde(i  the  chief  operations  in  Massachumstts ;  and  wo  have  now  to  return 
towards  Plimoulh. 

When  success  no  longer  attended  Philip  in  Massachusetts,  those  of  hia 
allies  whom  he  had  seduced  into  the  war,  upbraided  and  accused  him  of 
bringing  all  their  misfortunes  upon  thetn ;  that  they  had  no  cause  of  war 
against  tlie  English,  and  had  not  engaged  in  it  but  for  his  solicitations ;  an<l 
many  of  the  triltes  scattered  themselves  in  different  directions.  With  all 
that  would  follow  him,  as  a  last  reti-iuit,  Philip  returned  to  Pokunokct.  The 
I'ecomptuck  or  Deerfleld  Indians  were  among  the  first  who  abandoned  hia 
cause,  and  many  of  the  other  Nipnmcks  and  Narragansets  soon  followed 
their  example. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  ho  attempted  to  surprise  Taunton,  but  was  rcpulsedf. 
His  camp  was  now  at  Mutupoiset.  The  English  came  upon  him  here,  under 
Captain  Church,  who  captured  many  of  his  people,  but  he  es(!aped  over 
Taunton  River,  as  he  had  done  a  year  before,  but  m  the  opposite  direction, 
nnd  screened  himself  once  more  m  the  woods  of  Pocasset  He  used  many 
fltratagema  to  cut  ofl'  Captain  Church,  and  seems  to  have  watclied  and  fof- 
lowerf  him  from  place  to  place,  until  the  end  of  tliis  mouth ;  but  he  waa 
continually  losing  one  company  of  his  men  after  another.  Some  scouts 
ascertained  that  he,  and  many  of  his  men,  were  at  a  certain  place  upon 
Taunton  River,  and,  from  appearances,  were  about  to  repass  it  Hia  camp 
waa  now  at  this  place,  and  the  chief  of  his  warriors  with  him.  Some  sof- 
diiTs  from  Bridgewater  fell  upon  them  here,  on  Sunday,  July  30,  and  killed 
ten  warrioi's;  out  Philip,  having  disguised  himself,  escaped.^  Ilia  uncle, 
Mkompoin,  waa  among  the  slain,  and  his  own  sister  taken  prisoner. 

The  late  attempt  by  Philip  upon  Taunton  had  caused  the  people  of  Bridge- 
water  to  be, more  watchful,  and  some  were  continually  on  the  scout.  Soma 
time  in  the  day,  Saturday,  29  July,  four  men,  as  they  were  ranging  the  woods, 
uiscov(;red  one  Indian,  and,  rij^htly  judging  there  were  more  at  hand,  made 
nil  iittste  to  inform  the  other  mhaixtants  of  Bridgewater  of  their  discoverj'. 
Comfort  Willis  and  Joseph  Edson  wore  "  pressed  "  to  go  "  post "  to  the  govern- 
or of  Plimouth,  at  Marshfield,  who  "went  to  Phmouth  with  tliein,  the 
next  day,  [30  July,]  to  send  Captain  Church  with  his  company.  And  Captain 
Church  came  with  them  to  Monpouset  on  the  sabbath,  and  came  no  furthi-r 
that  day,  he  told  them  he  would  meet  them  the  next  day."  Here  fVillis  uud 
Edson  left  him,  and  arrived  at  home  in  the  evening.  Upon  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  Church  in  their  neighborhood,  21  men  "  went  out  on  Monday,  sup- 
|iosing  to  meet  with  Captain  Church ;  but  they  came  upon  the  eneiiiy  and 
ibught  with  them,  and  took  17  of  them  alive,  and  also  much  plunder.  And 
they  all  returned,  and  not  one  of  them  fell  by  the  enemy ;  and  received  no 
help  frorri  Church.^  This  account  is  given  from  an  old  manuscript,  but  who 
its  author  was  is  not  certain.^  CliurcKs  account  differs  considerably  from  it. 
He  says,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  and  his  company  marched 
from  i'limouth,  ''they  heard  a  smart  firing  at  a  distance  from  tliem,  but  it 


•  Old  Irtdian  Chronicle  79,  92,  93.— FMbaid,  80.— GooHin's  MS.  Ilisl.— A  son  of  Cai.tnui 
fVtul.iworth  caused  a  monument  to  l)e  creeled  upon  the  place  of  this  fight,  with  an  inscription 
npon  it,  which  lime  hod  discovered  to  he  erroneous  in  gome  of  its  historical  particulars.  It 
was  recently  standin?  to  the  west  of  Sudhury  causeway,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  th<! 
great  road  that  leacfg  from  Boston  to  Worcester.    Hoyt,  122.  Holmes,  i.  380. 

t  A  captive  ne^ro  made  his  esca|)e  from  Pliilip's  men,  and  gave  notice  of  their  intention  ; 
'■  whereupon  the  inhabitants  stood  upon  their  guard,  and  souldiers  were  timously  sent  in  to 
Ihein  for  their  relief  and  defence."    Preualency  of  rrayer,  8. 

i  "  'Tis  said  that  he  had  newly  cut  off  his  hair,  that  he  might  not  be  known."  Hubbard, 
Nitr.  101.  ' 

^  li  is  published  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  valuable  account  of  Bridgewater,  and  supposed  lo  havo 
Letui  wrillun  by  Com/oil  Willis,  named  above.    See  1  Coil.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vii.  157. 
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t«ing  iionr  iiiglit,  luiil  tlio  firing  of  itliort  coiitiiiuanco,  they  ininMid  the  place, 
taul  went  into  Hridgowutor  town." 

On  tho  1  AtigiiHt,  thu  intrepid  Church  ciuna  11^)011  Philtp't  hoad-qtiartora, 
hilled  and  took  altout  I'M  of  iiia  [tcoplH,  Philip  hiniavlf  vory  nnrrowly  eacap- 
iiiff.  Such  waa  hix  pr<<cipitntion,  that  hu  \v(i  ull  hia  wampum  iMihind,  and  hia 
wii'o  and  aon  lull  into  tlio  handH  »(  Church, 

No  HoontT  liad  tho  Htory  of  tlio  duHtniction  of  tho  Indiana  hogun  to  attract 
r.ttention,  (which,  liowuvor,  wan  not  until  a  long  timn  a<\«r  thoy  had  hcon 
deHtmycd,)  much  inquiry  woh  nmdo  concerning  thu  fato  of  thia  aon  of  tho 
iiiuioua  Metacomet ;  and  it  waa  not  until  conaidrrahlu  timu  had  claptcd,  that 
it  waH  diHcovurvd  tliat  hu  vvaa  sold  into  alavury !  It  ia  gratifying  to  learn 
what  did  become  of  him,  although  tho  knowledge  of  tho  fact  muat  iwuno  pain 
}u  every  humane  broaat ;  not  more  for  the  lot  of  young  Metacomet,  than  for 
tho  wretched  depravity  of  thu  nunda  of  those  who  adviaed  and  executed  thu 
decree  of  slavery  upon  him. 

Great  numbera  uf  Philip'a  people  were  sold  for  alavea  in  foreign  countrieH. 
In  tho  l)eginning of  the  war  Ciiptuin  Mo$el\j  captured  80,  who  wiro  confmcd 
rt  Plimouth.  In  Heptembcr  following,  178  were  put  on  bonrd  a  vessel  com- 
manded by  Captain  Spra/fite,  wiio  sailed  from  Plimouth  with  them  for  Spain. 

Church*  relates  the  attack'  of  Aug.  1  upon  the  flying  chief  as  follows: — 
*'Next  morning,  [allr;r  the  skirmish  in  which  Jikkumpoin  wiis  killed,]  Ca])t. 
Church  moved  very  early  with  his  company,  which  tVas  increased  by  many  of 
Bridgcwater  that  fisted  under  him  for  tliat  expedition,  and,  by  their  piloting, 
ho  soon  came,  very  still,  to  tiie  fop  of  tho  great  tree  which  tho  enemy  hud 
fallen  across  tho  river;  and  the  captain  spied  an  Indian  sitting  upon  the 
stump  of  it,  on  tho  other  side  of  ihe  river,  and  he  clapiM;d  hia  gun  up,  and  had 
doubtless  despatched  him,  but  that  one  of  hia  own  Indians  called  hastily  to 
bim  not  to  tire,  for  he  believed  it  was  one  o(  his  own  men  *,  unoti  which  tho 
Indian  u|>on  tho  stump  looked  about,  and  Capt.  ChurcKa  Indian,  seeing  his 
fkce,  perceived  his  mistake,  for  he  knew  him  to  be  Philip ;  clapped  up  his 
ffun  and  fired,  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  Philip  immediately  threw  himself  off 
toe  stump,  leaped  down  a  bank  on  the  side  of  tho  river,  and  made  hia  eBca|)e. 
Capt  Church,  as  soon  as  possible,  got  over  the  river,jind  scattered  in  quest  of 
Philip  and  his  company,  lint  tho  enemy  scattered  unckfled  every  way ;  but  he 
picked  up  a  considerable  many  of  their  women  and  children,  among  which 
were  Philip's  wife  and  son  of  about  nine  years  old."    Tho  remainder  of  th 
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av  was  spent  in  pursuing  the  flying 
ill  formidable.     They  iticked  up  ni 


Philip,  who,  with  his  Narragansets,  was 
cy  picked  up  niuny  prisoners,  from  whom  they  learned 
the  force  of  those  of  whom  they  were  in  pursuit  At  night,  Church  was  under 
obligation  to  return  to  his  men  hu  had  leii,  but  conmiissioned  Lighybot,  cap- 
tain, to  lead  a  party  on  discovery.  Lightfoot  returned  in  tho  morning  with 
uood  success,  havmg  made  an  im|)ortunt  discovery,  and  taken  13  prisoners. 
Chwxh  immediately  set  out  to  follow  up  their  advantage.  Ho  soon  came 
*.vhere  they  had  made  fires,  and  shoftly  aner  overtook  their  women  and  chil- 
I'xen,  who  **  were  faint  and  tired,"  and  who  informed  them  "that  Philip,  with 
11  great  number  of  the  enemy,  were  a  little  before."  It  was  almost  sunset 
'^vhcn  they  came  near  enough  to  observe  them,  and  *^  Philip  soon  came  to  a 
tto\},  and  fell  to  breaking  and  chopping  woo<],  to  make  fires ;  and  a  great 
[  !oise  they  made."  Church,  concentrating  his  followers,  formed  them  into  a 
s;ircle,  and  set  down  "  without  any  noise  or  fire."  Their  prisoners  showed 
I'.a'eat  signs  of  fear,  but  were  easily  put  in  confidence  by  the  conciliatory  con- 
duct oi' Church.  Thus  stood  matters  in  Church's  camp  through  the  night  of 
the  2  August,  1G7G.  At  dawn  of  day,  he  told  his  prisoners  they  must  remain 
Mtill  where  they  were,  until  the  fight  was  over,  (for  ho  now  had  every  reason 
To  expect  a  severe  one  shonly  to  tbllow,)  "or,  as  soon  as  the  firing  ceased, 
they  must  follow  the  tracks  of  his  com])any,  and  come  to  them.  (An  Indian 
ij  next  to  a  bloodhound  to  follow  a  track.)  "f 

It  being  now  light  enough  to  make  the  onset,  Church  sent  forward  two 
soldiers  to  learn  Philip's  position.  PhUip,  no  less  waiy,  had,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  out  two  spies,  to  see  if  any  were  in  pursuit  of  hinu    The  re- 
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Hist.  Philip'*  War,  38,  ed.  4to. 


t  Ibid.  39. 
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spective  spies  of  the  two  famous  cliiefs  gave  the  alarm  to  both  camps  at  the 
KU1I1.3  time ;  but,  unhappily  for  Philip,  iiia  antagonist  was  prepared  for  the 
event,  vvliile  he  was  not.  "  All  flod  at  the  first  tidings,  fof  the  spies,]  leil 
their  kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  then-  wooden  spits,  and  run 
into  a  swamp  with  no  other  breakfast,  than  what  Capt.  Church  afterwards 
treated  them  with."  Churdt  sent  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  Isaac  Howland,  on  one 
side  of  the  swamp,  while  himself  ran  upon  the  other,  each  with  a  small 
party,  hoping,  as  the  swamp  was  small,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any.  Ex- 
pecting that  when  Philip  should  discover  the  English  at  the  further  extremi- 
ty of  the  swamp,  he  would  turn  back  in  his  own  track,  and  so  escape  at  the 
same  place  he  entered.  Church  had,  therefore,  stationed  an  ambush  to  entrap 
him  in  such  an  event.  But  the  wariness  of  PhUip  disappointed  him.  He, 
thinking  that  the  English  would  pursue  him  into  the  swamp,  had  formed  an 
ambush  for  tliem  also,  but  was,  in  like  manner,  disappointed.  He  had,  at 
ttie  same  time,  sent  forward  a  band  of  his  warriors,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Church  and  Howland.  They,  at  first,  attempted  to  fly,  and  then  offered  re- 
sistance ;  but  Church  ordered  Matthias*  to  tell  them  the  impracticability  of 
such  a  step.  He  accordingly  called  to  them,  and  said,  "  If  thcxj  fimd  one  gun 
they  were  all  dead  mew."  This  threat,  with  the  presence  of  the  English  and- 
Indians,  so  amazed  them,  that  tliey  sufiered  "  the  English  to  come  and  tako 
the  guns  out  of  their  hands,  when  they  were  botli  charged  and  cocked." 
Having  secured  these  with  a  guard,  armed  with  the  guns  just  Udcen  from 
them.  Church  presses  through  the  swamp  in  search  of  Philip,  towards  the 
end  at  which  that  chief  had  entered.  Having  waited  witil  he  had  no  hopes 
of  ensnaring  Captain  Church,  Philip  now  moved  on  after  the  company  he 
had  sent  forward,  and  thus  the  two  parties  mbt.  The  English  had  the  ad- 
vantJige  of  the  first  discovery,  and,  covered  by  trees,  made  the  first  fire. 
Philip  stood  his  ground  for  a  time,  and  maintained  a  desperate  fight ;  but,  a 
main  body  of  his  warriora  having  been  captured,  which,  by  this  time,  he 
began  to  apprehend,  as  they  did  not  come  to  bis  aid,  he,  therefore,  fled  back 
to  tlm  }ioint  where  he  entei-ed  the  swamp,  and  thus  fell  into  a  second  am- 
bush. Here  the  English  were  worsted,  having  one  of  their  number  slain, 
viz.  Thomas  Lucas,  \  of  Plimoulh:  thus  escaped,  for  a  few  days,  Philip  and 
some  of  his  bast  captains :  such  were  Tuspaquin  and  Tatoson.  This  was 
August  the  3d,  and  Philip's  numbers  had  decreased,  since  the  1st,  173,  by 
the  exertions  of  Church.  \ 

Philip,  having  now  but  few  followers  left,  was  driven  from  place  to  place, 
and  lastly  to  his  ancient  seat  near  Pokauoket  The  English,  for  a  long  time, 
had  endeavored  to  kill  biin,  but  could  not  find  him  off  his  guard ;  for  he 
was  always  the  fii^st  who  was  apprized  of  their  approach.  He  having  put  to 
death  one  of  his  own  men  for  advising  him  to  make  peace,  this  man's 
brother,  whose  name  was  Alderman,  fearing  the  same  fate,  deserted  him, 
and  gave  Captain  Church  an  account  of  his  situation,  and  offered  to  lead  him 
to  his  camp.  Early  on  Saturday  morning,  12  Aug.,  Church  came  to  the 
swamp  where  Philip  was  encamped,  and,  before  he  was  discovered,  had 
placed  a  guard  about  it,  so  as  to  encompass  it,  except  a  small  place.  He 
then  ordered  Captain  Golding^  to  rush  uito  the  swamp,  and  fall  upon  Philip 
itl  his  camp;  which  he  immediately  did — but  was  discovered  us  he  ap- 
proached, and,  as  usual,  Philip  was  the  first  to  fly.  Having  but  just  awaked 
ii'om  sleep,  and  having  on  but  a  part  of  his  clothes,  lie  fled  with  all  hia 
might  Coming  directly  upon  an  Englishman  and  an  Indian,  who  composed 
a  part  of  the  ambush  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  the  Englishman's  gun  missed 
fire,  but  Alderman,  the  Indian,  whose  gun  was  loaded  with  two  balls,  "  sent 


*  One  of  Church's  InHian  soldiers,  but  of  whom  he  makes  no  mention. 

t  All  improvident  feilou',  given  to  intoxication,  and,  from  Church's  expression  about  liis 
1>ein^  killed,  "  not  bein^  so  careful  as  he  might  have  been,"  it  leaves  room  to  doubt  whether 
he  wcrs  not,  at  this  time,  under  the  offccLs  of  liauor.  He  had  been  often  fined,  and  onco 
whipped,  for  gettin?  drunk,  beating  his  wife  and  children,  defaming  the  character  of  deceased 
magistrates,  and  other  misdemeanors. 

t  Church,  41.     In  the  account  of  Tatoson,  Church's  narrative  is  continued. 

^  Captain  Roger  Oonlden^  of  R.  I.  Plimoulh  granted  him  100  acres  of  land  on  Pocasset, 
in  167G,  for  his  eminent  services.    Plim,  Records, 
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one  througli  his  Iicart,  nnd  niiother  not  above  two  inches  from  it    He  fell 
upon  his  thee  iu  the  mud  and  water,  witli  his  gun  under  him." 

"  Cold,  willi  the  beast  lio  slew,  he  sleeps  j 
O'er  liiiii  110  filial  spirit  wcops  j   - 

Even  that  he  lived,  is  for  his  conqueror's  tongue  j 
Hy  foes  alone  his  dcath-son°^  must  be  sung ; 

No  clironicles  but  theirs  snail  tell  »■ 

His  mournful  doom  to  future  times ; 

May  these  upon  his  virtues  dwell, 

And  in  his  fate  forget  his  crimes."— Sprague. 

The  name  of  tlie  man  stationed  with  Alderman  was  Caleb  Cook,*  who  had 
shared  in  muny  of  Churches  liaznrdous  expeditions  l>efore  the  present.  See- 
ing that  lie  couhl  not  Jiave  the  honor  of  liiliing  Philip,  he  was  desirous,  if 
possiWo,  of  having  a  memento  of  the  mighty  exploit.  He  therefore  prevailed 
upon  Alderman  to  exchatige  guns  with  hnn.  This  gun  was  kept  in  the  fiimily 
until  the  prosent  century,  when  the  late  Isaac  Lothrop,  Esq.  of  Plimouth  ob- 
tained the  lock  of  it  from  Mr.  Sylvanus  Cook,  late  of  Kingston.  Si/lvanus 
was  great-grandson  of  Caleb.\  Tne  stock  and  barrel  of  the  gun  are  still  re- 
tained by  tbe  descendants  of  the  name  of  Cooh[  There  is  a  gun-lock  shown 
in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  said  to  be  the  same  which  Alderman 
tiscd  in  shooting  Philip.  This  Alderman  was  a  subject  of  Weetamoo,  who,  iu 
the  commencement  ol  this  war,  went  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth,  and  de- 
sired to  remain  in  peace  with  the  English,  and  immediately  took  up  his  re.«i- 
dence  upon  an  island,  remote  from  the  tribes  engaged  in  it.  But,  after  Philip 
had  returned  to  his  own  country,  Alderman,  upon  some  occasion,  visited 
him.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  learned  the  fate  of  his  brother  before 
spoken  of;  or  he  may  have  been  killed  in  his  ])resence.  This  caused  his 
flight  to  the  English,  which  he  thought,  probabij',  the  last  resort  for  ven- 
geance. He  "  came  down  from  thence,  says  Church ;  (where  Philip's  camp 
now  was,)  on  to  Sand  Point  over  against  JVips,  and  hollow'd,  and  made 
signs  to  be  fetch'd  over"  to  the  island.  He  was  immediately  brought  over, 
and  gave  the  information  desired.  Captain  Church  had  iiut  just  anived  upon 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  about  eight  miles  from  the  upper  end,  where  Alder- 
man landed.  He  hud  been  at  home  but  a  few  minutes,  when  "  they  spy'd 
two  horsemen  coming  a  great  j)ace,"  lind,  as  he  prophesied,  "  they  came  with 
tydings."  Major  Sanford  and  Ca|)t.  Goldinf^  were  the  horsemen,  "who 
immediattdy  ask'd  Capt.  Church  what  he  ivouJd  give  to  hear  some  news  of  Philip. 
He  replyM,  That  was  what  he  wanted."  The  expedition  was  at  once  entered 
upon,  and  Alderman  went  as  their  pilot.     Hut  to  return  to  the  fall  of  Philip : — 

"By  this  time,"  continues  Church,  "the  enemy  perceived  they  were  way- 
laid on  the  east  side  of  the  swamp,  tacked  short  about,"  and  were  led  out  of 
their  dangerous  situation  by  the  great  Captain  Annawon.  "The  man  that 
had  shot  down  Philip  ran  with  all  s|ieed  to  Capt.  Church,  and  informed  him 
of  his  exploit,  who  comman<U'd  him  to  be  silent  about  it,  and  let  no  man 
more  know  it  until  they  had  drove  the  swamp  clean ;  but  when  they  had 
drove  the  swamp  through,  and  found  the  enetny  had  escaped,  or  at  least  the 
most  of  them,  and  the  eun  now  up,  and  the  dew  so  gone  that  they  could  not 
easily  track  .them,  the  whole  company  jnet  together  at  the  place  where  the 
enemy's  night  shelter  was,  and  then  Capt.  Church  gave  them  the  news  of 
Philip's  death.  Upon  which  the  whole  army§  gave  three  loud  huzzas. 
Capt.  Church  ordered  his  body  to  be  pidled  out  of  the  mire  on  to  the  upland. 
So  some  of  Capt.  Church's  Indians  took  hold  of  him  by  his  stockings,  and 

*  Baylies,  in  his  N  Plymoulli,  ii.  1G8,  says  his  name  was  Francis ;  but  as  ho  gives  no  author- 
ity, we  adhero  to  older  authority. 

t  This  Caleb  Cook  was  son  of  Jacob,  of  Plimouth,  and  was  bom  there  29  Mar.  1G5I.  He 
had  two  or  more  brothers;  Jacob,  born  11  May,  l()M,  and  Francis,  5  Jan.  lC(i3— t.  Ilcnco 
it  is  not  probable  that  Francis  was  a  soldier  attliis  time,  as  he  was  only  in  his  13th  year. 

t  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  fi.'J. 

§  Kighlccii  English  and  twenty-two  Indians  ronstituted  his  army  a  week  before  ;  but  wo 
know  not  how  many  were  at  the  tiiking  of  Philip,  though  we  may  suppose  about  the  same 
number.  Hence  lliis  expedition  cost  the  colony  £9. 
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some  by  his  small  breeches,  being  otherwise  naked,  and  drew  him  through 
the  mud  into  the  upland ;  and  a  doleful,  great,  naked  dirty  beast,  he  looked 
like."  Captain  Church  then  said,  "  Forasmuch  as  he  has  caused  many  an  Eng- 
lishman's body  to  lie  unburied  and  rot  above  ground,  not  one  of  his  bones  shall  he 
buried!" 

With  the  great  chief,  fell  -five  of  his  most  trusty  followers,  one  of  whom 
WPS  his  chief  captain's  son,*  and  the  vei-y  Indian  who  fired  the  first  gun  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war. 

"  Philip  having  one  very  remarkable  hand,  being  much  scarred,  occasioned 
by  the  snlitting  of  a  pistol  in  it  formerly,  Capt.  Church  gave  the  head  and 
that  hana  to  Mlerman,  the  Indian  who  shot  him,  to  show  to  such  ge:itlemeu 
as  would  bestow  gratuities  upon  him ;  and  accordingly  he  got  many  a 
penny  by  it."! 

Tlje  barbarous  usage  of  beheading  and  quartering  traitors  was  now  exe- 
cuted upon  tiie  fallen  Philip.  Church,  "  calling  his  old  Indian  executioner, 
bid  him  behead  and  quarter  him.  Accordingly,  he  came  with  his  hatchet, 
and  stood  over  him,  but  before  he  struck,  he  made  a  small  sj)eech,  directing 
it  to  Philip,"  saying,  "  You  have  been  a  very  great  man,  and  have  made  many  a 
man  afraid  of  you ;  but  so  big  as  you  be  I  toill  now  chop  your  ass  for  you."  Ho 
then  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

His  head  was  sent  to  Plimouth,  where  it  was  exposed  upon  a  gibbet  for 
20  years,  and  one  of  his  hands  to  Boston,  where  it  was  exhibited  in  savage 
triumph,  and  his  mangled  body  was  denied  the  right  of  sepulture.  It  having 
been  (pianered,  was  hung  upon  four  trees,  and  there  left  as  a  monument  of 
shocking  barbarity. 

Church  and  his  company  returned  to  the  island  the  same  day,  and  arrived 
with  the  prisoners  at  Plimouth  two  days  afler,  namely,  Tuesday,  August  15, 
" ranging  through  all  the  woods  in  their  way."  They  now  "received  their 
premium,  which  was  30  shillings  per  head,"  for  all  enemies  killed  or  taken, 
"  instead  of  all  wages,  and  Philip^s  head  went  at  the  same  price."  TVtts 
amounted  to  only  four  and  sixpence  a-piece,  "  which  was  all  the  reward  they 
had,  except  the  honor  of  killing  Philip," 

Having  in  the  year  1824  visited  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  Wampanoag 
sachems,  we  can  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  situation.  There  is  a 
natural  angular  excavation,  in  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  about  6  or  7  feet 
from  its  base,  where  it  is  said  Philip  and  some  of  bis  chief  men  weresiu'- 
prised  on  the  morning  of  the  12  August.  We  have  in  the  Life  of  Masaasoil 
described  Mount  Hope,  and  it  '  *  at  the  north  part  of  it  that  the  high  rock  is 
situated;  variously  estimated  irom  30  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  is  nearly  2 
miles  from  the  village  of  Bristol.  From  the  seat,  or  throne  of  King  Philip, 
as  some  have  called  it,  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Hope  Bay  opens  upon  us.  Near 
the  foot  of  the  rock  is  a  fine  spring  of  water,  known  to  this  day  by  the 
name  of  Philip's  Spring. 

Mr.  ^Iden,  the  curious  collector  of  epitaphs,  says  "  the  late  Lieut.  Gov. 
Bradford,  [who  died  at  Bristol  in  1808,1  in  early  life,  knew  an  aged  squaw, 
who  was  one  of  Philip's  tribe,  was  well  acquainted  with  this  sagamore  in 
her  youthful  days,  and  had  often  been  in  his  wigwam.  The  information, 
tin'ough  her,  is,  therefore,  very  direct,  as  to  the  identical  spot,  where  he  fixed 
his  abode.  It  was  a  few  steps  south  of  Capt.  James  De  Wolfe's  summer 
housp,  near  the  brow  of  a  hill,  but  no  vestige  of  the  wigwam  remains. 
The  eastern  si«lo  of  this  hill  is  very  steep,  vastly  more  so  than  that  at  Horse 
Neck,  down  which  the  intre|)id  Ptdnam  trotted  his  sure-footed  steed,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  knight  of  the  tenth  century."  "When  Church's  men. 
were  about  to  rush  upon  Philip,  he  is  said  to  have  evaded  them  by  8|)ring- 
ing  from  his  wigwam  as  they  were  entering  it,  and  rolling,  like  a  hogshead, 
down  the  precipice,  which  looks  towards  the  bay.  Having  reached  tho 
lower  part  of  this  frightful  ledge  of  rocks,  without  breaking  his  bones,  h<) 
got  u[)on  his  feet,  and  ran  along  the  shore  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  about 
100  ro(l.s,  and  endeavored  to  screen  himself  in  a  swamp,  then  a  quagmire, 
but  now  terra  firina." 


*  Very  probably  a  son  of  Uncompoin,  or  Wootuxslvum. 
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How  much  of  the  above  is  apocryplial  is  uncertain,  but  that  a  port  of  it 
ia  I  have  no  doubt.  That  PhUip*s  camp  was  neur  the  top  of  Mount  Hope  at 
the  time  he  was  surprised,  is  contraiy  to  rational  conclusion,  but  seems 
nither  to  have  been  fixed  therd  by  tlie  imagination  of  some  one,  for  the 
pleasure  it  might  iifford  tliem  in  contemplating  the  manner  of  the  cliiers 
escape  by  rolling  down  a  rugged  precipice. 

During  tlie  bloody  contest,  the  pious  fathers  wrestled  long  and  oflen  with 
their  God,  in  prayer,  that  he  would  prosper  tlieir  arms  and  deliver  dieir 
enemies  into  their  hands ;  and  when,  upon  stated  days  of  prayer,  the  Indians 
gained  advantage,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  rebuke  of  Providence,  and  ani- 
mated them  to  greater  sincerity  and  fervor ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  their 
arms  prevailed  ijipou  such  days,  it  was  viewed  as  an  immediate  interposition 
in  their  favor.  The  j)liiIo8ophic  mind  will  be  shocked  at  the  expressions  of 
some,  very  eininent  in  that  day  for  |)iety  and  excellence  of  moral  lite.     Dr. 


Increase  Mather,*  in  speaking  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  in  bringing  about  the 
destruction  of  the  Indians,  says,  "  Nor  could  they  [the  English]  cease  crying 
to  the  Lord  .igainst  Philip,  until  they  had  prayed  the  bullet  into  his  lieart. 


And  in  speaking  of  the  slaughter  of  Philip's  people,  at  Narraganset,  he  says, 
"  We  have  heard  of  two-and-twenty  Lidian  captains,  slain  all  of  them,  oncl 
brought  down  to  hell  in  one  day."  Again,  in  speaking  of  a  chief  who  had 
sneered  at  the  English  religion,  and  who  had,  "  withal,  added  a  most  hideous 
blasphemy,  immediately  upon  which  a  bullet  took  him  in  the  head,  and 
dashed  out  his  bruins,  sending  his  cursed  soul  in  a  moment  amongst  the 
devils,  and  blusphomera,  in  hell  forever."  f 

The  low  and  vulgrn*  epithets  J  sneeringly  cast  upon  the  Indians  by  their 
English  contemporaries  are  not  to  be  atti-ibuted  to  a  single  individual,  but  to 
the  English  in  gencral.§  It  is  too  obvious  tliat  the  early  historians  viewed 
tlie  Indians  as  inferior  beings,  and  some  went  so  far  as  hardly  to  allow  them 
to  be  human. 

Like  Massasoit,  Philip  always  opposed  the  iuti'oduction  of  <]7hristianity 
among  his  people.  When  Mr.  Eliot  urged  upon  him  its  great  importance, 
he  said  ho  cared  no  more  for  the  gospel  tlian  he  did  for  a  button  upon  his 
coat.  11  This  does  not  very  well  agree  with  the  account  of  Mr.  Gookin, 
respecting  Philip^s  feelings  upon  religious  matters;  at  least,  it  shows  that 
there  was  a  time  when  he  was  willing  to  listen  to  such  men  as  the  excellent 
and  benevolent  Gookin.  In  speaking  of  the  Wampanoags,  he  says,  "  There 
are  some  that  have  hopes  of  their  greatest  and  chiefest  sachem,  named  Philip, 
living  at  Puwkuimawkutt.  Some  of  his  chief  men,  as  I  hear,  stand  well 
inclined  to  hear  the  gospel :  and  himself  is  a  person  of  good  understanding 
and  knowledge  in  the  best  things.  I  have  heard  him  spedi  very  good  words, 
arguing  that  his  conscience  is  convicted:  but  yet,  though  his  will  is  bowed  to 
ciiibrace  Jesus  Christ,  his  sensuid  and  carnal  lusts  are  strong  bands  to  hold 
liim  liist  under  Saian^s  duminions."  ^  An<1  Dr.  Mather  adds,  "  It  was  not  long, 
before  the  hand  which  now  writes,  [1700,]  ufion  a  certain  occasion  took  off 
the  jaw  from  the  exposed  skull  of  that  blasphemous  leviathan ;  and  the  re- 
nowned Samvd  Lee  hatii  since  been  a  pastor  to  an  English  congregation, 
Bounding  and  showing  the  praises  of  heaven,  upon  that  very  spot  of  ground, 
whore  Philip  ami  his  Indians  were  lately  worehipping  of  the  devil."** 

The  error  that  Philip  was  grandson  to  Massasoit,  is  so  well  known  to  bo 
such,  that  it  would  hardly  seem  to  have  required  notice,  but  to  inform  tho 


*  In  his  "  Pr"valency  of  Prayer,"  page  10.  t  Ibid,  page  7. 

\  '^uch  as  rfo^s,  icotves,  blood-lwundu,  demons,  devils-incarnate,  caitiffs,  hell-honnas,  Jitnds, 
numsterx,  beasts,  A^c.     Occasional  quotations  will  show  what  authors  have  used  these. 

^  Tlie  author  of  "  Indian  Tales  "  has  fathered  all  he  could  think  of  upon  Mr.  Hubbard.  He 
mini  he  called  upon  to  point  out  the  passage  in  that  valuable  author'.)  works  where  he  has 
called  one  or  anu  of  the  Indians  "  hell-hounds."  Such  loose,  gratuitous  expressions  will  not 
do  at  the  bar  of  history. 

II  Magnalia. 

ir  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  200. 

**  Mr.  I.ee  was  taken  by  the  French  in  a  voj-agc  to  En^lanil,  and  carried  into  their  country, 
where  he  ilied,  in  Ifi'Jl.  This  event,  it  was  thought,  hastened  his  end.  Perhaps  the  sur- 
viving natives  did  not  nitribulc  the  disaster  to  his  usurping  their  territory,  and  leaching  a 
religion  they  could  not  believe}  but  might  they  >ml  with  equal  propriety  1 
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reader  of  its  origin.  The  following  passage  from  John  Josadyn^s  work  * 
will,  besides  proving  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  error,  at  least  the  first  writer 
that  so  ilenotninatcs  him,  furnish  some  valuable  information.  Speaking  of 
the  luilians  in  general,  he  says,  "Their  beads  are  their  money;  of  these, 
there  iire  two  sorts,  blue  beads  and  white  beads ;  the  first  is  their  gold,  the 
last  their  silver.  These  they  work  out  of  certain  shells,  so  cunningly,  that 
neither  Jew  nor  Devil  can  counterfeit,  f  They  drill  them  and  string  them, 
and  malic  many  curious  works  with  them,  to  adorn  the  persons  of  their  sag- 
amon;s  and  principal  men,  and  young  women,  us  belt",  girdles,  tablets,  borders 
for  thoir  women's  hair,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  links  to  hang  in  their  ears. 
Prince  Philip,  a  little  before  I  came  for  England,  [1671,]  coming  to  Boston, 
had  a  coat  on  and  buskins  set  thick  with  thosti  beads,  in  pleasant  wild  works, 
nnd  a  broad  belt  of  the  same ;  his  accoutrements  were  valued  at  £20.  The 
English  merchant  giveth  them  \0s,  a  fathom  for  then*  white,  and  us  much 
moi-e,  or  near  upon,  for  their  blue  beads."  "  The  roytelet  now  of  the  Pocau- 
akct^  is  prince  Philip,  alius  Metacon,  the  grandson  of  Mcasasoit."^ 

While  Airs,  liowlandson  was  a  captive  in  the  wilderness  with  the  allies  of 
Philip,  slie  mentions  meeting  with  hhn;  and  although  she  speaks  often  with 
bitterness  of  the  Indians  in  general,  yet  of  him  nothing  of  that  nature  appears 
in  her  journal.  The  party  she  was  with  visited  Philip  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Connecticut,  about  five  miles  above  Northfield,  then  called  Squakeag. 
Having  arrived  at  the  point  .of  crossing,  Mrs.  Roivlandson  says,  "  We  must  go 
over  tiie  river  to  Philip's  crew.  When  I  was  in  the  canoe,  I  could  not  but  be 
amazed  at  the  numerous  crew  of  pagans  that  were  on  the  bank  on  the  other 
side,"  She  was  nuich  afraid  they  meant  to  kill  her  here,  but,  l)eing  assured 
tu  the  contraiy,  become  more  resigned  to  her  fate.  "Then  came  one  of 
them,  (she  says,)  and  gave  me  two  spoonfuls  of  meal  (to  comfort  me,)  and 
another  gave  me  half  a  pint  of  peas,  which  was  worth  more  than  many 
bushels  at  another  time.  Then  I  went  to  see  King  Philip ;  he  bade  me  come 
m  and  sit  down  ;  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  smoke  it ;  (a  usual  compli- 
ment now  a  days,  among  the  saints  and  sinners ;)  but  this  no  ways  suited 
me."  § 

"During  my  abode  in  this  place,  Philip  spake  to  me  to  make  a  shirt  for 
his  boy,  which  I  did ;  for  which  he  gave  me  a  shilling."  "  Afterward  he 
asked  me  to  make  a  cap  for  his  boy,  for  which  he  invited  me  to  dinner ;  1 
went,  and  he  gave  me  a  pancake,  about  as  big  us  two  fingers  ;  it  was  made 
of  parched  wheat,  beaten  and  fried  in  bears'  grease ;  but  I  thought  I  never 
tasted  pleusanter  meat  in  my  life."  |i 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  hear  any  testimony  in  favor  of  the  humanity 
of  a  cliief  who  in  his  time  was  so  much  execrated.  To  say  the  least  of 
Philip's  humanity,  it  was  as  great  towards  captives,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge,  as  was  that  of  any  of  the  English  to  the  captive  Indians. 

As  the  Indians  were  returning  from  their  recesses  upon  the  Connecticut, 
(in  what  is  now  New  Haninshire  and  Vermont,)  towards  Wachuset,  "  having 
indeed  my  life,  (says  Mrs.  Rowandson,)  but  little  spirit,  PhUjp,  who  was  in  the 
couipanjy,  came  up,  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said, '  Two  weeks  more  and 
you  shall  be  mistress  again.'  I  asked  him  if  he  spoke  true :  he  said, '  Yes,  and 
quickly  you  shall  come  to  your  master  f  again,'  who  had  been  gone  from  us 
three  weeks."** 

In  bringing  our  accoimt  of  this  truly  great  man  towards  a  close,  we  must 
not  forget  to  present  the  reader  Avith  a  specimen  of  the  language  in  which  he 
spoke.  '  The  following  is  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Wampanoag : — 

JS/oo-shun  kes-uk-qut,  qut-tian-at-am-unch  koo-ive-su-onk,  kuk-ket-as-sou-tami' 
oonk   pey-au-moo-uich,    kut-te-nan-tam-oo-onk    ne    nai,    ne-ya-ne    ke-suk-qui 


*  Arcount  of  two  Voyag^ea  lo  Now  England,  142, 143. 

t  Of  iliis  he  was  misintormcd.  Tlicre  was  much  spurious  wampum,  which  became  a  sub- 
ject of  legislation.     See  Hazard's  Hist.  Col.  vol.  ii. 

t  Account  of  two  Voyagns  lo  New  Enfjlnnd,  1  tfi.  lie  is  also  called  jrand'ion  of  Sfassa' 
soil,  in  the  work  cnlided  Present  Sttilf  of  Xew  Ensctand.  in  respect  lo  tin  Indim  War,  fol. 
Loi)i!(in,  lf)7fi  ;  the  audinr  of  Ihat  work  douhtluss  copied  from  Jossehjn. 

^  Xnrratire  of  Iter  Cnptirilij,  .'53,  39.  ||  Ibid.  40. 

1[  liuiimapin.    Sue  his  Lilt)  **  Narrative  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  63. 
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kah  ohrke-U.  >^s-sa-ma-i-in-ne-an  ko-ko-ke-suk-o-da-e  nvt-aa-e-svk'ok-ke  pe- 
tuk-quTi'tieg.  Kah  ah-qtut-an-tam-a-i-in-ne-an  num-match-e-ae-ong-an-on-ashf 
ne'unUch-e  ne-na-vmn  ivonk  ntU-ah-quo-an-tam-au-o-un-non-og  nim-noh  pasuk 
noo-na-mon-tuk-qiu)h-wko-nan,  kah  ahque  sag-kom-pa-gin-ne-an  en  qulch-e-het- 
tu-ong  -a-nit,  qui  poh-qua-ivua-ain-ne-an  wutch  maich-i-tvi.* 

Since  we  are  upon  curiosities,  the  following  may  very  projierly  be  added. 
There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society  u  large  skimmer, 
wliich  some  have  mistaken  for  a  bowl,  cut  out  of  the  root  of  ash,  that  will 
rtold  about  two  Quarts.  On  this  article  is  this  historical  inscription,  in  gilt 
letters:  ".4  trophy  from  the  tc^wam  o/"  Kino  Philip;  when  he  was  slain  in 
107G,  hy  Richard ;  presented  by  Ebenczer  Richard,  his  grandson."  i 

*  CHAPTER  m.  ■   '    • 

' ,      LIVES  OF  PHILIP'S  CHIEF  CAPTAINS. 

Naiujhtenoo — Reasons  for  his  aiding  Philip— His  former  rmme — Meets  the  English 
and  Indians  under  Captain  Peirse — Fights  and  destroys  his  whole  company  at  Paw- 
tucket — Incidents  relating  to  that  fight — J^Tutice  of  Captain  Peirse — A'anuntenoo  sur- 
prised  and  taken — His  magnanimity — Speech  to  his  captors — Is  executed  and  his 
body  burnt  —  Cassassinnamon  —  Catapazet  —  Munopoide  —  Annawon  —  His  escape 
from  the  stoamp  when  Philip  was  killed — Captain  Church  sent  out  to  capture  him — 
Discovers  his  retreat — Takes  him  prisoner — His  magnanimous  benavior — His 
speech  to  Church — Presents  him  with  Philip's  ornaments — Description  of  them — 
Church  takes  JInnawon  to  Plimouth,  where  he  is  put  to  death — Quinnapik — His 
connections  and  marriage — M  the  capture  of  Lancaster — Account  of  his  toires — 
Weetamoo — He  is  taken  and  shot — TosPAi^uiN — His  sates  of  lands — His  opera- 
tions in  Philip's  War — Surrenders  himself,  and  is  put  to  death — Reflections  upon 
his  executioners — Tatoson — Early  notices  of —  Captures  a  garrison  in  Pfim- 
outh — Trial  and  execution  of  Keweenam — Totoson  dies  of  a  broken  heart — Bar- 
tiOYi  cruelly  murdered — Tyasks. 

NANUNTENOO,  son  of  Miantunnomoh,  "  was  chief  sachem  of  all  the 
Narragansets,  and  heir  of  all  his  father's  pride  and  insolency,  as  well  as  of 
his  malice  against  the  English.'^l  Notwithstanding  this  branding  character, 
drawn  by  a  contemporary,  we  need  only  look  into  the  life  of  Miantunnomoh^ 
to  find  excuse  for  "  malice  and  insolency  "  tenfold  more  than  was  contained 
in  the  breast  of  JVanurUenoo. 

The  English  had  cut  to  pieces  the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe,  burned 
them  to  death  in  their  wigwams,  and  left  their  mangled  bodies  bleaching  in 
the  wintry  blast !  The  swamp  ^ght  of  the  19  Dec.  1G75,  could  not  be  for- 
gotten !  JVtinuii/enoo  escaped  from  this  scene,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
acquitted  himself  agreeably  to  the  character  we  have  of  him. 

The  first  name  by  which  he  was  known  to  the  English  was  Canonchet, 
though,  like  others,  his  name  was  written  with  many  variations.  In  1674,  he 
was  styled  "  chief  surviving  sachem  of  Narraganset,"  and  in  a  deed  in  which 
he  was  so  styled  his  name  is  written  "  JSTaivnatonoantonneto  alias  Q;uananchit, 
eldest  son  now  living  of  J^EarUomomio."  ^  He  had  been  in  Boston  the  Octo- 
ber before  the  war,  upon  a  treaty,  at  which  time  he  received,  among  other 
presents,  a  silver-laced  coat.  Dr.  Mather  says,  speaking  of  the  Narragansets, 
"  their  great  sachem  called  Q;uanonchet,  was  a  principal  ringleader  in  the 
Narraganset  war,  and  had  as  great  an  interest  and  influence,  us  can  be  said  of 


*  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  Luke  xi.  2 — 4. 

t  No  mention  i»  madu  to  whom,  or  when  it  was  presented.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
nf  such  anti()uiiy  as  its  inscription  pretends ;  and  the  truth  of  which  may  very  reasonably  be 
questioned,  in  this  particular,  when  the  more  glaring  error  of  the  name  of  the  person  said  to 
have  killed  Philip,  is  staring  us  in  the  face. 

X  Hubbard,  67. — Mr.  Oldmixon  calls  him  "  the  mighty  sachem  of  Narraganset." — Brit, 
Empire. 

(  Potter's  Hist.  Narraganset,  Coll.  R.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  lit. 
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any  nniong  the  Indians;***  and  that,  "when  he  was  taken  and  slain,  it  was  an 
amazing  stroke  to  the  enemy."  f 

The  name  of  Canoncket  stands  first  to  the  treaty,  to  which  we  liave  just 
niluded,  which  wos  entered  into  at  Boston,  18  Oct.  I(y75.  By  that  treaty,  the 
Narrngunsets  agreed  to  deliver  to  the  English  in  10  days,  "all  and  euery  one 
of  the  said  Indians,  whether  belonging  vnto  Philip,  the  Pocnsset  Sqva,  or  the 
Sncouett  Indians,  Quabaug,  Hadley,  or  any  other  sachems  or  people  that 
haue  bin  or  are  in  hostillitie  with  the  English,  or  any  of  their  allies  or  abet- 
tors." t     The  names  to  the  treaty  are  as  Ibllows : 


Witnesses. 
Richard  Smith, 
James  Browne, 
Samuel  Gorton,  Jr. 
Interpreters. 


John  Nowhenett's  X  mark, 
Indian  interpreter. 


"  Quananchett's  /\/  mark, 

sachem  in  behalf  of  hinutelf  ami  Conanacus  and  the  Old 

Queen  and  Pomhuni  and  Qiiuunupeen,    (seal) 

Manatannoo  coimceller  his  -\~ 

mark,  and  Cannonacus  in  his  behalf,    (seal) 

Ahanmanpowett's  -f-  mark, 


counceller  and  his    (seal) 
Cornman,  chciffe   cou.  "tiler  to 
Ninuegrett,  in  his  behalfe,  and  a  seal  ^o.)" 

The  Indians  having  carried  their  whirlwind  of  war  to  the  vei*y  doors  of 
Plimonth,  caused  the  sending  out  of  Captain  Peirce,  (or  as  his  name  is  uni- 
formly in  the  records,  Peirse,)to  divert  them  from  these  ravages, and  destroy 
as  many  of  them  as  he  was  able.  He  had  a  large  company,  consisting  of  70 
men,  20  of  whom  were  friendly  Indians.  With  tiiese,  no  doubt,  Peirsc 
thought  himself  safe  against  any  power  of  the  Indians  in  that  region. 

Meanwhile  this  most  valiant  chief  captain  of  the  Narrajjaiisets,  ./Vammfe- 
noo,§  learning,  we  presume,  by  his  spies,  the  direction  the  tiiiglish  were  tak- 
ing assembled  his  warriors  at  a  crossing  place  on  Pawtnekct  River,  at  a 
point  adjacent  to  a  place  since  called  JlttleborQU«fh-Gore,  and  not  far  distant 
from  Pawtncket  falls.  It  is  judged  that  JSTanuntenoo  was  upon  an  expedition 
to  attack  Plimouth,  or  some  of  the  adjacent  towns,  for  his  force  was  estimated 
at  upwards  of  300  men. 

On  arriving  at  this  fatal  place,  some  of  JSTanuntenoo^s  men  showed  them 
selves  retiring,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  stratagnnj  succeed- 
ed,— Peirse  followed.  ||  No  sooner  was  he  upon  the  western  side,  than  the 
warriors  of  JVaniintenoo,  like  an  avalanche  from  a  mountain,  rushed  down 
upon  him ;  nor  striving  for  coverts  from  which  to  fight,  more  than  their  ibes, 
fought  them  face  to  face  with  the  most  determined  bravery. 

A  part  ol' JVamintenooi's  force  reinninod  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  river,  to  pre- 
vent the  retreat  of  the  English,  which  they  most  eflccttiully  did,  as  in  the 
event  will  a|)pear.  When  Captain  Peirse  saw  himseli"  hemmed  in  by  innn- 
bers  on  every  side,  he  drew  u[)  his  men  upon  the  margin  of  tlie  river,  in  two 
ranks,  back  to  back,1[  and  in  this  niiinncr  fought  until  nearly  all  of  them  were 
slain.  Peirse  had  timely  sent  a  messenger  to  Providence  lor  assistance,  and 
although  the  distance  could  not  have  been  more  than  six  or  eiglit  miles,  froni 
some  inexplicable  cause,  no  succor  arrived  ;  and  Mr.  Hubbard'^*  adds,  "As 
Solomon  saith,  a  faithful  messenger  is  as  snow  in  liarvest." 

This  dreadful  fight  was  on  Sunday,  2G  March,  Uu'ii,  when,  as  Dr.  MatJier 
says,  "Capt.  Peirse  was  slain  and  Ibrtynnd  nine  English  with  him,  and  eight, 

ior  more,)  Indians,  who  did  assist  the  English."    The  Rev.  IMr.  JVnwman  of 
lehoboth  wrote  a  letter  to  Plimouth,  dated  the  day  after  the  slaughler,  in 


"  Brief  Hist.  ^6.  \  Prevalency  of  Praijfr,  W. 

i  II  may  be  speii  at  large  in  Ilatard's  Colleclions,  i.  53(1,  537. 

5  Thai  iVa««n/«noo  coinmaiuliHl  til  person  in  llieliglil  willi  llie  foroe  under  Capt.  Prime  has 
been  a  question  ;  indeed,  our  only  niilliority  is  not  vory  e.xplicit  upon  the  mailer,  (Hiihbarii, 
Postscript  7.)  who  observes  that'  when  Denison  surprised  him,  he  "_  was,  at  that  moment, 
divertizing  himself  with  the  recital  of  Capt,  Peirse's  slaughler,  surprized  by  his  men  a  few 
days  before," 

n  Dr.  Mather  (Brief  Hist.  24.)  says,  "  a  small  number  of  the  enemy  who  in  desperate 

btlety  ran  away  from  them,  and  they  went  limping  to  make  the  Englisn  believe  they  were 


lame,'  and  thus  eflected  their  object, 
IT  Deane's  Hist,  Scituate,  121. 


**  Narrative,  C4. 
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wliicJi  lio  HoyH,  "53  of  our  Engl'iHli,  nnd  11  Indians,"  were  slain.*  Tho  com- 
pany was,  no  (lonl)t,  incronmjd  by  Home  who  volunteered  as  they  marched 
through  the  country,  or  by  Mucti  as  were  taken  for  pilots. 

Afnnuntmoo'ti  victory  wmh  coiiiph^te,  but,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  the 
EngliNii  consoled  tlieinmtlves  by  making  the  loss  of  the  Indians  appear  as 
large  as  |)ONHible,  Dr.  Mnlhtr  says,  that  some  Indians  tliat  were  afterwards 
taken  conlitssed  they  lost  140,  which,  no  doubt,  is  not  far  from  the  trutii.^ 

An  Englishman,  and  iterhaps  the  only  one  who  escaped  from  this  disas- 
trous fight,  was  saved  by  one  of  the  friendly  Indians  in  this  manner:  Tiio 
friendly  Indiim  being  taken  for  a  Narraganset,  us  he  was  pursuing  with  an 
iiplifled  tomahawk  the  English  solditM',  no  one  interfered,  seeing  him  pursue 
an  unarmed  Englishman  at  such  great  advantage.  In  tJiis  manner,  covering 
themselves  in  the  woods,  they  escaped. 

A  friendly  Indian,  being  inirsued  by  one  of  jVa»iMn<cnoo'*  men,  got  behind 
tho  roots  of  a  lidlen  tree,  Thus  screened  by  the  eartii  raised- upon  tlieni,  tho 
Indian  that  iMirsiiiNl  waited  for  him  to  run  from  his  natural  fort,  knowing  ho 
would  not  (fare  to  maintain  it  long.  The  other  soon  thought  of  an  expe- 
dient, which  was  to  make  a  port-hole  in  his  breast- work,  which  he  easily  did 
by  digging  through  tin;  dirt.  When  he  had  done  tiiis,  he  put  his  gun 
through,  and  shot  his  pursuer,  then  fled  in  perfect  safety. 

Another  escaped  in  a  manner  very  similar.  In  his  flight  be  got  behind  a 
large  rock.  This  aflbrded  him  a  gr>od  shelter,  but  in  the  end  he  saw  nothing 
but  certain  death,  and  the  longer  he  held  out  the  more  misery  he  must  sufl'er. 
in  this  <l<!j>lorabl(t  situation,  be  bethought  himself  to  try  the  following  device. 
Putting  his  cap  upon  his  gun,  he  raised  it  very  gradually  above  the  rock,  us 
though  to  discover  the  position  of  bis  enemy:  it  had  the  desired  effict — ho 
fired  upon  it.  The  one  behind  the  rock  now  rushed  upon  him,  before  he 
could  reload  his  gun,  ntirl  des|mtched  him.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Hubbard  says,  "  it  is 
worth  the  noting,  what  faithfidnt  ss  and  courage  some  of  the  Christian  Indiana 
showed  in  this  nglit."  That  this  most  excellent  author  did  not  approve  of  tho 
severity  exercised  towards  those  who  a[)pearcd  friendly,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  his  writings.  In  another  place  he  says,  "  Possibly  if  some  of  the  English 
had  not  been  too  shy  in  making  use  of  such  of  them  as  were  well,  affected  to 
their  interest,  they  never  needliave  suflTered  so  nmch  from  their  enemies." 

A  notice  niay  be  reasonably  exjiected  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  Michael 
Peime,  <»f  Hi'itiiute.  lie  was  one  of  those  adventurous  spirits  "  who  never 
knew  fear,"  and  who  sought  rather  than  shrunk  from  dangere.  He  was,  like 
his  great  antagonist,  in  the  Narraganset  fight ;  and  in  1673,  when  the  govrrn- 
inent  of  Plimouth  raised  a  force  to  go  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  encroached 
UjK)n  them  in  Connecticut,  he  was  appointed  ensign  in  one  of  the  companies. 
lie  resided  in  w^veral  places  before  going  to  Plimouth.  Mr.  Deane,  in  his 
History  of  Seitunte.,  gives  a  genealogical  account  of  his  family,  from  which  we 
learn  that  he  had  n  second  wife,  and  several  sons  and  daughters.  Of  what 
funiily  he  was,  there  is  no  tnention.|  He  possessed  considerable  estate,  and 
made  his  will  on  engaging  in  the  war  with  the  Indians. 

The  "sore  defeat  of  Captain  Ptirse,  and  the  tide  of  tho  Indians'  successes 
about  this  lime,  cniised  the  United  Colonies  to  send  out  almost  their  whole 
strength. 

JVununtenoo  cntne  down  from  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River,  early  in 
March,  for  the  piir|iose  of  collecting  seed  corn  to  plant  such  ground  us  the 
Englisli  had  been  drivc^n  from,  and  to  effect  any  other  object  he  might  meet 
with.  WlKsther  he  had  eflecfed  the  first-named  objtict  before  falling  in  with 
Peirsc,  we  are  not  able  to  state ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  but  few  days  after 
cncuinped  very  nenr  the  ground  where  the  fight  had  been,  and  was  there  fallen 


-"  Afiche. 


*  Hoe  Ihn  li'llcr  giving  iIib  niimci  of  the  company  in  Deane's  Soiluatc,  122,  123. 

•(  Mr,  t/iililiitrtl'n  itcrnilMl  in  the  game. 

i  111  ilin  Rfcoi'dii  of  I'limmth,  un<lcr  date  Maroli,  IfifiO,  thorc  is  iliis  entry  > 
Peirsf  ofHrltlimli,'"  WH«  prcnciilC'l  Mt  the  rourl  for  vnsccnilv  oarriiiges  towards  Sarah  Nichols 
«f.SpimmU',"  nn<l  "fornitmiH'h  na  llicrc  appeared  but  one  teslimohy  to  llie  p'sentinonl,  and 
lliai  ilu!  i(-.iiniiiny  w««  written  and  not  read  vnio  the  deponani,  ilic  court  saw  cause  lo  remit 
Uib  Nuid  p'aenliiiunt." 
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upon  nt  lumworca,  when  but  a  fuw  of  UIm  »m\  wore  {ircitont,  and  there  tnkon 
prJHoner. 

JVanunimoo  was  nearly  oa  much  ilntiwlitil  m  Philip  hirnBcIi^  and  consequently 
hie  capture  caused  great  rejoichig  uiitoiig  hiM  ••iieiiiieM,  and  requires  to  be  par- 
ticiilurly  related. 

Four  voliintcor  coinpanicN  A'otii  CJoniiitcticilt  hctfan  their  march  into  the 
onerny't)  country  the  next  (hty  itfU'r  I'liwliii'knt  flglit.  Among  the  captains 
of  th(;8(!  coiiipaiiit's,  George  Dmiinn  •)<'  HiHilhcrton  wiw  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  others  were  counnuuikul  hy  Jimeii t/li<itj/,  John  iVtaun/on, and  Major  Palmg, 
who  also  had  the  chief  t'oiiiitmiid,  VVilh  iheMii  were  three  companies  of 
Indians ;  one  led  by  Onefio,  cnntyimH)  tit'  Mohcgnim  j  one  of  Pequots,  by  Caa- 
aajtinnamon  ;  and  the  other  of  Nmiillckx,  by  (Mitpaxelf  in  nil  about  80. 

When  this  fonniduble  uriiiy  vn\m  licitr  to  Mtnuntenoo''B  camp,  on  the  first 
W(!i  k  in  April,  107(5,  "they  mot  with  w  Ktutit  Ilidluii  of  the  cnemie\  whom  they 
prosunlly  slew,  and  two  old  wjunwx,"  who  lidbrinnd  them  of  the  situation  of 
JVammterwo.  At  the  same  timi*,  thuir  own  m'uutn  brought  the  same  intelligenco. 
The  news  of  the  enemy'ti  upiiroueh  rcnclHtil  the  chief  in  his  tent  when  but 
seven  of  his  men  were  about  him  }  fh«  riml  wore  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
attending  to  their  ordinary  nlTuirH.  And  (iltliongh  ho  hod  stationed  two  senti- 
nels upon  an  adjacent  bill,  to  give  him  tiiiiclv  notice  if  an^  appeared,  their 
eurpriso  was  so  great,  ut  the  Huddttit  itppronch  of  the  English,  that,  in  their 
fright,  they  ran  by  their  Hachem'H  wigwiilii,  •♦ ««  if  they  wanted  titne  to  tell 
what  they  saw."  Seeing  this,  the  Miutliotii  Wfiit  n  third,  to  learn  the  cause  of 
the  flight  of  the  two  first,  but  he  fled  In  tho  Mume  manner;  and  lastly  he  sent 
two  more,  one  of  which,  "  either  eiiihittd  with  more  courage,  or  a  better  sense 
of  his  duty,  informed  hitn  in  j^rtmt  lifiMte  thnt  tdl  the  English  army  was  upon 
him  :  whereupon,  having  no  tune  to  C'litMtllt,  ntid  but  little  to  attempt  an  escape, 
and  no  means  to  defend  hiiiiMilf,  hu  begun  "*  to  fly  with  all  speed.  Running 
with  great  swiflness  aroimd  the  hill,  Ut  g«!t  out  of  Might  ii|)on  the  opposite  side, 
he  was  distinguished  by  h\»  wary  purNiKtrN,  and  they  immediately  followed 
him  with  that  eagerness  their  iinnortnnt  olijoct  WM  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  pursuers  of  the  flying  chief  witrn  Calnmxet  and  his  Nianticks,  "and  a 
few  of  the  English  lightest  of  fbot."  HiHtiiig  tlieso  were  gaining  upon  him,  he 
first  cast  off  his  blanket,  then  hilt  milvor 'l<t(;(td  cont,  and  lastly  hia  belt  of  peag. 
On  seeing  these,  a  doubt  no  longer  reniflliii'd  of  ita  being  JvitnurUenoo,  which 
urged  them,  if  possible^  faster  in  the  ehiiiti*.  There  wa«  in  the  company  of 
Catapazet,  one  Monopoxde,  a  I'eqtiot,  wlio  oiitriili  all  his  companions,  and  who, 
gaining  upon  JVanunfenoo,  as  he  fled  upon  the  i«ido  of  the  river,  obliged  him  to 
attempt  to  cross  it  sooner  thim  he  intended,  Nevertheless,  but  for  an  accident 
in  his  passage*,  he  would  doiibtlcM  huvo  i^irecti^d  his  cscafio.  As  he  was  wa- 
ding through  the  river,  his  foot  slippi'd  upon  tt  stone,  which  brought  his  gun 
luuler  water.  Thus  losing  some  time  in  recovering  liimself,  and  also  the  use 
of  his  gun,  it  probably  miule  him  deMpitir  of  escaping;  for  Monopoide  came 
up  and  seized  upon  him,  "  within  JJO  rod»<  of  the  river  side." 

MinuntenoOf  having  made  up  U'm  mind  to  Murrender.  made  no  resistance, 
although  he  was  a  man  of  great  phyi«ienl  >*lr('nglh,  of^  superior  stature,  and 
acknowledged  bravenr ;  and  the  one  who  wizdd  upon  him  very  ordinary  in 
that  respect.  One  of*^  the  first  GngliHhnnm  that  cnme  up  was  Robert  Staunton, 
a  young  man,  who  presumed  to  am  the  ettptiintd  chief  some  questions.  He 
appeared  at  first  to  regard  the  young  nifin  with  Htlint  indignity,  but  at  length, 
casting  a  disdainful  look  upon  bis  voiithlid  (iice,  "this  manly  sachem,"  said,  in 
broken  English,  "YOU  MUCH  (lldM)!  NO  UNDEKSTAND  MATTERS 
OF  WAR!  LET  YOUR  HROTHER  OR  CHIEF  COME,  HIM  1  WILL 
ANSWER."  And,  adtls  JWr,  Hubbard,  ho  '*  wtw  am  good  as  his  word :  acting 
herein,  as  if,  by  a  Pylhofrorean  inuteni|wyeli(Mii4,  soitio  old  Roman  ghost  had 
possessed  the  bwly  of  this  western  piigiiti.    And,  like  Attilim  Regulw,^  he 

*  'I'his  elegant  passage  of  Mr.  ffiManl  lirliiu*  to  mif  mlnrl  that  inimitable  one  of 
Clrfins^fro,  in  his  account  of  the  wo(UI  cJiiys  »if  llut  Mi'xiciiii<i ;  "  They  had  neither  arms  to 
rc|nl  tlio  multitude  and  fgry  of  Iheir  eintpnins,  stmttttb  to  di^fond  themselves,  nor  space  to 
li^hl  (ipim  ;  the  ground  of  the  city  was  povirMii  willi  (load  iKidies,  and  the  water  of  every 
•iiuli  and  canal  purpled  with  blood.     Hill  Me.rU'ft,  ili.  7.1, 

t  .U.irnis  Altilius  Reguliia,  a  Roman  conitMl  iiiid  general,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carlba- 
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would  not  accept  of  his  own  life,  when  it  was  trndorcd  him."  This  tondpr  of 
life  to  A/anuntenoo  was,  no  doubt,  upon  tho  .condition  of  his  obtaining  thu  buI)- 
mission  of  his  nation.  He  met  the  idea  with  indignation ;  and  when  iho 
English  told  him  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  if  he  did  not  comply,  in  Iho 
most  composed  manner  he  replied,  that  killing  him  would  not  end  the  w»r. 
Some  of  his  captors  endeavored  to  reflect  upon  him,  by  telling  him,  thiit  he 
had  said  he  would  bitm  the  English  in  their  houses,  and  that  he  had  liouiitcff, 
in  dcfiaiice  of  his  promise  last  made  to  the  English,  which  was  to  deliver  tlit^ 


NO  MORE  ABOUT  IT." 

Had  the  English  not  burned  his  people  in  their  houses  ?  Did  tliry  <'V(  r 
deliver  up  any  that  had  committed  depredations  upon  the  Narragnnscts  ?  No! 
— Who,  tlicn,  will  ask  for  an  excuse  for  the  magnanimous  JVanttnfenoo  ?  Ho 
indignant  was  he  at  their  conduct,  that  he  wouhI  hear  nothing  about  pence ; 
"  renising  to  send  an  old  counsellor  of  his  to  make  any  motion  that  way,"  on 
a  promise  of  life  if  he  would  do  so. 

Under  the  eye  of  Denison,  ^anuntenoo  was  taken  to  Stonington,  wh«'re, 
by  the  "advice  of  the  English  commanders,  he  was  shot."  His  head  whs 
cut  ofl^  and  carried  to  Hartford,  and  his  l)ody  consumed  by  fire.    The  English 

Srevailed  upon  some  of  each  tribe  of  their  allies,  viz.  Pequots,  Mohegnns  und 
[ianticks,  to  be  his  executioners,  "  thereby  the  more  firmly  to  en<rnge  the 
said  Indians  against  the  treacherous  Narragansets." *  "Herein,"  snys 
another  writer f  of  that  day,  "the  English  dealt  wisely, for  by  this  means  the 
three  Indian  nations  are  become  abominable  to  the  other  Indians."  And  a 
resfiectable  writer  J  of  our  own  limes  says,  "  It  may  be  pleasing  to  the  reader 
to  be  informed  "  of  the  fate  of  Actnun/enoo  / 

When  it  was  announced  to  the  noble  chief  that  he  must  be  put  to  death, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  daunted,  and  all  he  is  reported  to  have  said  is  this : — 

"  I  LIKE  IT  WELL ;  I  SHALL  DIE  BEFORE  MY  HEART  IS  SOFT, 
OR  HAVE  SAID  ANY  THING  UNWORTHY  OF  MYSELF."  With 
^anuntenoo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  4.')  others.  § 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  "Letters  to  London"  \\  says  the  Indians  were 
*<  commanded  by  that  famous  but  very  bloudy  and  cniel  suchem,  Quovonshnt, 
otherwise  called  Muardonomy"  whose  "carriage  was  strangely  proud  and 
lofty  after  he  was  taken ;  being  examined  why  he  did  foment  that  war,  whi«!h 
would  certainly  \ye  the  destruction  of  him  and  all  the  heathen  Indians  in 
the  country,  &c.,  he  would  make  no  other  reply  to  any  interrogatories,  but 
this :  that  he  was  born  a  prince,  and  if  princes  came  to  speak  with  him  he 
would  answer,  but  none  present  behig  such,  he  thought  himself  olilig  d,  in 
honor,  to  hold  his  tongue ; "  and  that  he  said  he  would  rather  die  tliun 
remain  a  prisoner,  and  requested  that  Oneko  might  put  him  to  death,  as  he 
was  of  equal  rank.  "  Yet  withall  threatened,  he  had  3000  men,  [who]  woidd 
revenge  his  death  severely.  Wherefore  our  forces,  fearing  an  escape,  put  llio 
stoutest  men  to  the  sword,  but  preserved  Myantonomu  till  they  returned  to 
Stoneington ;  where  our  Indian  friends,  and  most  of  the  English  soldiers, 
declaring  to  the  commanders  their  fear  that  the  English  should,  upon  coii- 
dhions,  release  him,  and  that  then  he  would,  (though  the  English  might 


Einians,  251  years  B.  C.  Tlicy  sent  him  to  Rome  to  use  liiD  endeavors  to  eflbrt  a  pearc,  [>y 
Eis  solemn  promise  to  return  within  a  given  period.  The  most  excrurialiiig  tortures  awiiili'il 
him,  should  he  not  execute  his  mission  according  to  his  in'^truclions.  When  arrived  ai  Home, 
he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  hold  out,  and  maintain  (he  war  against  the  Cnrthngiiiiiiiis, 
stating  their  situation,  aud  (he  great  advantages  that  would  accrue.  He  knew  whui  woulil 
be  his  fate  on  returning  to  Carthage,  and  many  a  noltle  Romaa  besought  him  not  to  return, 
and  thus  sacrifice  his  life  ;  but  he  would  not  break  his  promise,  even  with  his  barlmrous  ene- 
mies. This  is  what  is  meant  by  not  accepting  his  own  life  when  tendered  him.  He  returned, 
and,  if  history  be  true,  no  Indian  nation  ever  tortured  a  prisoner,  beyond  what  the  Curilm- 
ginians  inflicted  upon  Afarcut  AttUitts  Re^tlus.    Sec  Ecliard's  Knman  Hist.  i.  18!i— !). 

•  Htibhard.  \  I.  Mather.  X  Deaiie,  Hist.  Sciluale,  12*. 

$  Manuscript  loiter  in  Hist.  Library.  Doth  Hubbard  and  Matlier  say  44 ;  perhaps  they  iiir 
eluded  Nanantenoo.  ; 

U  Elsewhere  cited  as  The  Old  Indian  Chronicte. 
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)mv(!  pcai'M  with  him,)  Im)  vory  purnicinuN  to  tlioNO  Indians  thnt  now  asMistod 
ii!<,  the  Biiid  IiuiiuriB,  (on  thoNu  conHidcrationH,  and  thn  niiHchiefl*  und  nnn*- 
thiTH  he  hud  doiio  during  tliis  war,)  permitted  to  put  him  to  death.*  And  that 
nil  iiii^'lit  sliurn  in  tho  ((lory  of  (h)8troyin^  ho  ^roat  u  prince,  and  come  under 
the  oltli^ation  of  fidelity,  eai'h  to  other,  tlie  Puquods  Hhot  him,  the  Moheginn 
nit  off  his  head  und  quartered  his  body,  und  the  JVinnicroJla  men  made  tilt 
(irt;  und  burned  his  quarters,  anti,  as  a  token  of  their  lovo  and  fidelity  to  thu 
Kii^IIhIi,  presented  his  head  to  the  council  at  Hartford!  " 

JIJVJV./I fFOJV  wan  a  VVampunoag,  and  one  of  PhUip'a  most  famous  coun- 
Hrllors  and  captains,  lie  was  liis  fust  friend,  and  resisted  as  long  as  thcro 
was  a  beam  of  hope ;  and  when  at  lust  every  chance  of  success  had  failed, 
he  gave  himself  up  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  us  will  appeur  in  the  follow- 
ing account. 

At  the  swnmo,  when  Philip  was  killed,  he  escaped  with  most  of  his  men, 
ns  has  liocii  related,  by  his  thoroughly  iinderstundiiig  the  situation  of  his 
enemies.  "Perceiving  (says  CAurcfc)  they  were  waylaid  on  the  cast  side  of 
tlie  swamp,  tucked  short  about  One  of  the  enemy,  who  seemed  to  bo  a 
^reut  surly  old  fellow,  hidloood  with  a  loud  voice,  und  often  called  out,  I-oo- 
t'liilt,  I-oi-taah.  Captain  Church  called  to  his  Indian  Pe/er,f  and  asked  him 
who  that  was  that  called  so.  lie  answered  that  it  was  old  Annnwon,  PhUip'a 
grent  captain,  cidling  on  his  soldiers  to  stand  to  it,  and  fight  stoutly." 

"  Cu|ituin  Church  had  been  but  little  while  at  Pliinoiith,  [after  the  death 
of  Philip,]  before  a  post  from  Rehoboth  came  to  intbrni  the  governor  that 
old  Jlnnawon,  Philips  chief  captain,  was  with  his  company  ranging  about 
(heir  woods,  und  was  very  offonsivo  and  pernicious  to  Rt^hoboth  and 
Swanscy.  Captain  Church  was  immediately  sent  for  again,  and  treated  with 
to  engage  in  one  expedition  more.  He  told  them  their  encouragement  was 
so  poor,  he  feared  his  soldiers  would  be  dull  about  going  again.  But  being 
a  hearty  friend  to  the  cause,  he  rallies  again,  goes  to  Mr.  Jabez  Rowland,  Ida 
old  lieutenant,  and  some  of  his  soldiers  that  used  to  go  out  with  him,  told 
them  how  the  case  was  circumstanced,  and  that  he  had  intelligence  of  old 
AnnnivorCa  walk  and  haunt,  and  wanted  hands  to  hunt  him.  They  did  not 
want  much  entreating,  but  told  him  they  would  go  with  him  as  long  as 
there  was  an  Indian  left  in  the  woods.  He  moved  and  ranged  through  the 
woods  to  Pocasset." 

In  the  early  part  of  this  expedition,  some  of  Captain  Church's  Indian 
scouts  captured  a  number  of  JlnnaioorCa  company,  but  from  whom  they 
could  learn  nothing  of  the  old  chief,  only  that  lie  did  not  lodge  "  twice  in  a 
place." 

"  Now  a  certain  Indian  soldier,  that  Captain  Church  had  gained  over  to 
Ik3  on  his  side,  prayed  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  go  and  fetch  in  hia 
father,  who,  he  said,  was  about  four  miles  from  that  place,  in  a  swamp,  with 
no  other  than  a  young  squaw.  Captain  Church  inclined  to  go  with  him, 
thinking  it  might  be  in  his  way  to  gam  some  intelligence  of  Annatoon;  and 
so  taking  one  Englishman  and  a  few  Indians  with  him,  leaving  the  rest 
(here,  he  went  with  his  new  soldier  to  look  his  father.  When  he  came  to 
the  swamp,  he  bid  the  Indian  go  and  see  if  he  could  find  his  father.  He 
was  no  sooner  gone,  but  Captain  Church  discovered  a  track  coming  down 
out  of  tlie  woods,  upon  which  he  and  his  little  company  lay  close,  some  on 
ofi(!  fiiile  of  the  track,  und  some  on  the  other.  They  heard  the  Indian 
■soldier  muking  a  howling  for  his  father,  and  at  length  somebody  answered 
him ;  bui  wiiile  they  were  listening,  they  thought  they  heard  somebody  coin- 
hig  towards  them.  Presently  they  saw  an  old  man  coming  up,  with  a  gun 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a  young  woman  following  in  the  track  which  they  lay 
by.  They  let  them  come  between  them,  and  then  started  up  and  laid  hold 
of  them  both.  Captain  Church  immediately  examined  them  apart,  telling 
them  what  they  must  trust  to  if  they  told  false  stories.  He  asked  the  young 
woman  what  company  they  came  from  last  She  said  from  Capt-iin  Anna- 
umtCa.    He  asked  her  how  many  were  in  company  with  him  when  she  left 


*  This  seems  to  us  the  most  probable  account  of  the  aflalr  of  all  we  havo  seen, 
t  The  sou  of  Awatlwnks,  it  is  supposed. 
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him.  Sho  naid  *nAy  or  Hixtv.'  llo  nNkcd  her  how  mnny  inih^ii  it  wan  to  tho 
plaro  whcru  she  lotl  him.  Hho  miiil  Hh«  tiiil  not  iiiiiliTotanrt  miloH,  hut  lio  wbn 
up  ill  8(|iiuiinucoiik  8wnin|>.  Thn  old  iimii,  who  liad  htmti  ono  of  Philip'a 
council,  upon  vxuiiiinatini),  f^iivtt  oxiictly  tliu  Hainn  nc(r<Mint."  On  Ixtitig 
oiikod  whcthor  thry  could  jj"-'  tiu^ni  thiit  nielli,  miHworod,  "  If  wo  ^o  proH- 
ontly,  niid  truvcl  stoutly,  w«  nmy  frd  tlu«rn  hy  Hiiimot."  Tho  old  iiinii  naid 
ht!  wiiH  of  Jlnnatcon^a  roinpnny,  uiid  that  Annnwon  hnd  Miuit  him  down  to 
find  Noiiit'  liuliaiiH  tliat  wcro  koiii;  down  into  Moniit  Ilopo  nook  to  kill  pro- 
vinioiiH.  Captain  Church  lot  him  know  that  that  company  wtiro  ail  hirt 
priNoncrR. 

The  Indian  who  had  boon  j)rrmitt(Ml  to  po  afti-r  IiIm  fhtlitT,  n«»w  roturnnd 
with  him  and  another  mnn.  Captain  Church  WitH  now  at  priMit  Iosm  what  hu 
Hhould  do.  I(n  was  unwillinj^  to  miss  ut*  no  ffood  nn  o|>|iortiinitv  of  irivin;^ 
a  iiniMhiiig  blow  to  the  Indian  power.  He  had,  as  hinmiuf  tutys,  hut  "half  a 
dozen  me:i  honido  hiniHelf,*'  and  yet  was  under  the  necensity  of  Heiiiliii^ 
Bomo  one  hack  to  jirive  1/ieiitenaiit  Howland,  whom  he  loft  at  tlu;  old  fort  in 
PocaHHct,  notice,  if  he  Hlioiild   proceed.     Ihit,  without  waHtiiig  timu  in   |ion- 


dcrinji;  niton  what  course  to  purNix;,  he  put  the 
"whetln^r  tiiey  woidd  willin},'ly  uo  with  him  and 
All  answered  in  the  ailirmative,  hut  reminded  him 
Captain  Jlnnawon  was  a  great  soldier ;  that  he  had 


oiieHtion  to  his  men, 
jlivo  t^nnawon  a  visit." 
"that  tliey  knew  this 
been  a  valiant  captaiti 


under  ^suhmequin,  [tyoosameqitln,]  PhiUjl'a  fathiT ;  nnd  that  he  had  Iteen 
Philip's  chictlain  all  this  war."  And  tliey  further  told  ('aptain  Church,  (and 
thcHO  men  knew  him  well,)  tiiat  he  was  "a  very  subtle  man,  of  preat  resolu- 
tion, and  had  oilen  said  that  ho  would  never  be  taken  alive  by  the  Knplish." 

Tlioy  also  reminded  him  that  those  with  Jlnnawon  wore  "  resolute  fellows, 
some  of  Philip's  chief  soldiers,"  ami  very  much  feared  that  to  make  tho 
attempt  with  such  a  handful  of  soldiers,  would  be  hazardous  in  tho  extreme. 
But  nothing  could  shake  tho  resohition  of  Captain  Church,  who  remarked 
to  them,  "  that  ho  had  a  long  time  sought  for  ^nnawon,  but  in  vain,"  and 
doubted  not  in  tho  least  but  Providence  would  protect  them.  All  with  one 
consent  now  desired  to  proceed. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Cook,*  belonging  to  Plimouth,  was  tho  only 
Englishman  in  the  company,  except  the  captain.  Captain  Church  asked 
Mr.  Cook  what  his  opinion  of  the  uiulertaking  was.  He  inado  no  other  reply 
than  this:  "I  am  never  afraid  of  fjoing  any  where  when  you  are  with  me.'' 
The  Indian  who  brought  in  his  lather  informed  Captain  (church,  that  it  was 
uiipossibie  for  him  to  take  his  horse  with  him,  which  ho  had  brought  thus 
far.  He  therefore  sent  him  and  his  father,  with  the  horse,  back  to  Lieuten- 
ant Howlnnd,  and  ordered  them  to  tell  him  to  take  his  prisoners  immediately 
to  Taunton,  and  then  to  come  out  the  next  morning  in  tho  Kelioboth  road, 
where,  if  alive,  he  hoped  to  meet  him. 

Things  being  thus  settled,  all  were  ready  for  the  journey.  Captain  Church 
turned  to  the  old  man,  whom  he  took  with  the  young  woman,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  would  be  their  pilot.  He  said,  "You  having  given  me  my 
life,  I  am  under  obligations  to  stirve  you."  They  now  marched  for  Sipian- 
iiaconk.  In  leading  the  way,  this  old  man  would  travel  so  much  faster  than 
the  rest,  as  sometimes  to  be  nearly  out  of  sight,  nnd  consequently  might 
have  escaped  without  fear  of  being  recaptured,  but  he  was  true  to  his  word, 
und  would  stop  until  his  wearied  followers  came  up. 

Hiivin;,'  travelled  through  swamps  nnd  thickets  until  the  sun  was  setting, 
the  pilot  ordered  a  stop.  The  captain  asked  him  if  ho  had  made  any  diM- 
covery.  lie  said,  "About  that  hour  of  the  day,  ^njwiwn  usually  sent  out 
his  scouts  to  see  if  the  coast  was  ch.'ar,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow 
dark  the  scouts  returned,  and  then  we  may  move  securely."  When  it  was 
sufficiently  dark,  and  they  were  about  to  proceed.  Captain  Church  asked  the 
old  man  if  he  would  take  a  gun  and  fight  for  him.  He  bowed  very  low, 
and  said,  "I  pray  you  not  to  impose  such  a  thing  upon  me  as  to  fight  against 
Cu{)tuin  Annawon,  my  old  friend,  but  I  will  go  along  with  you,  and  be  helpful 
to  you,  and  will  lay  hands  on  any  man  that  shall  offer  to  hurt  you."    Ihcy 


•  Caleb,  doublless,  who  was  prcseat  al  the  time  Philip  was  killml. 
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had  i>r(ir(M><lr(l  but  ii  nhort  Npaco,  when  thoy  lionni  n  ti()iM«>,  wliirli  ihry 
coiMMiuliMJ  to  Im)  till)  itoiiutliii^  of  II  mortal'.  Tliiri  wiiriu-il  tluwii  thiit  llioy 
wuri)  ill  tlir  vicinity  or  ^'InmiioorCii  n^trt-iit.  And  horn  it  will  Im)  very  |ii'(i|h.i' 
to  fi\v(i  u  (l(!mTi|iti(in  of  it.  It  \k  Nitimtfd  in  tlio  MUiith-t'UHtnriy  coriiur  ol* 
Kolioboth,  nlK)iit  uiitlit  niilt'H  from  Tuiiiitun  (}ruuii,  u  I'liw  rodM  Iroin  tin;  road 
which  l«!udMto  Providonco,  and  on  thu  Hoiith-uaNttirly  Hidu  of  it.  It'u  Mti'ui)rht 
lino  were  drnwn  from  Taunton  to  I'rovidonuu,  it  would  [mna  vury  iicurly 
over  thiii  [dace.  Within  th«  liinitji  of  an  iiiwiiviiHU  Bwani|)  of  nourlv  !)00U 
acrcH,  thi^rt!  m  a  hiiiuII  piocu  of  upland,  mtparutt'd  tVoni  tho  main  onlv  by  a 
brook,  vvliich  in  noiiio  HcuHonH  iit  dry.  'rliiH  iNlun«l,  an  wu  mav  cull  it,  iu 
nearly  covered  with  an  enornioutt  rock,  which  to  tliiti  day  iM  culled  Jlnnawon'a 
Hock.  ItH  Hoiith-eaHt  Hide  prcHcritH  an  ulmoHt  perpendicular  precipice,  and 
ris  N  to  the  height  of  "i't  or  iiO  feet.  Tho  north-woHt  side  is  very  Hlo|iln}^, 
and  eaHy  uf  iiHcunt,  Iw'mg  at  an  unghiof  not  more  than!).')  or  40°,  A  moro 
(gloomy  and  hidtlen  reccHH,  even  now,  ultiioiiuh  tho  forerit  treo  no  longer 
wuvtM  ovtr  it,  could  hardly  lie  found  by  uny  iiinabitnnt  of  tli<^  wilderiutHH. 

Wiien  they  arrived  near  the  foot  of  tJie  rock,  Cajituin  Church,  with  two 
of  liiH  Indian  aoldierti,  crept  to  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  they  could  hoo 
diNtiuctly  the  Hituatioii  of  the  whole  company,  by  the  li^ht  of  their  fires. 
They  were  divided  into  three  bodioH,  and  lodged  a  Hhort  diMtanco  from  ono 
luiotlier.  Annawoii'a  camp  wuh  formed  by  leHing  a  treo  ugainut  tho  rock, 
with  bushoH  set  up  on  oucn  Hide. 

"  llu  pas>o:l,  in  ihn  honrt  of  that  ancient  wood^ 

Nor  pauiod,  till  the  rork  whero  a  vaulted  bed  > 

Iliid  heeii  hown  of  old  for  the  kingly  dend 

Arose  on  his  midnight  way  ^  — Hemans, 

With  him  lodged  his  son,  and  others  of  his  principal  men.  Their  gimi) 
wore  discovered  standing  and  leaning  against  a  stick  resting  on  two  crotches, 
safely  covered  from  the  weather  by  u  mat.  Over  their  fires  were  pots  and 
kettles  boiling,  and  moat  roasting  upon  their  spits.  Caiitain  Church  was 
now  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  seeing  no  possibility  of  gutting  down  tho 
rock  without  discovery,  which  would  have  l)een  fatal.  Ho  tlierefbre  creeps 
silently  back  again  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  askod  the  old  man,  their 
I)ilot,  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  coming  at  them.  He  answered,  "  No ;" 
and  Hiiid  that  hiniHelf  and  all  others  belonging  to  the  company  were  ordered 
to  come  that  way,  and  none  could  come  any  other  without  danger  of  be- 
ing shot. 

The  fruitful  mind  of  Church  was  no  longer  at  loss,  and  the  following  strata- 
gem was  put  in  successful  practice.  He  ordered  the  old  man  and  the  young 
woman  to  go  forward,  and  lead  the  way,  with  their  baskets  uiion  their  bucks, 
and  when  l^nnawon  should  discover  them,  he  would  toko  no  alarm,  knowing 
them  to  be  those  he  hud  lately  sent  foilh  upon  discovery.  "Captain  Church 
and  his  handful  of  soldiers  crept  down  also,  under  the  shadow  of  those  two 
and  their  baskets.  The  captain  himself  crept  close  behind  tho  old  man,  with 
his  hatchet  in  his  hand,  uiul  stepped  over  the  young  man's  head  to  the  arms. 
Thu  young  Jlnnaioon  discovering  him,  whipped  his  blanket  over  his  heud,  and 
shrunk  up  in  a  heap.  Tho  old  Caphiin  Annaumn  started  up  on  his  breech, 
and  criiid  out  •  Howoh ! '  which  signified,  '  Welcom.' "  *  All  hope  of  escape 
was  now  fli'd  forever,  and  he  maUo  no  effort,  but  laid  himself  down  again  in 
jierfect  silence,  while  his  captors  secured  the  rest  of  the  company.  For  h« 
supposed  tiic  English  were  fur  more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  before  ha 
was  undeceived,  liis  comptuiy  were  all  secured. 


*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  thai  among  the  tribes  of  the  west,  the  same  word  is  used  to  signify 
approbation  :  thus,  when  a  spet>rli  had  l>ccn  made  to  some  in  that  region,  which  pleased 
them,  at  tlio  end  of  each  paragraph  ihey  would  exclaim,  "  Hoah  !  Hoahl" —  Weld's  Travels 
in  America. 

The  fact  beromcs  still  more  curious  when  we  find  the  same  word  used  yet  farther  west- 
even  on  the  Nortli-we^t  Coast,  and  with  very  nearly  tho  same  significntion.  See  Dixon's 
Voijiige,  189,  4to.  London,  1789.  In  this  woric  it  is  spelt  IMwah.  See,  also,  Burney's 
Voyages,  i.  ^IC,  and  Cotden's  Five  Natioas,  ii.  95. 
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One  circumstanco  much  facilitated  this  daring  project  It  has  been  before 
Bncntioned,  that  they  heard  the  pounding  of  a  mortar,  on  their  approach. 
This  continued  during  their  descent  down  the  rock.  A  squaw  was  pounding 
RTcen  dried  com  for  their  supper,  and  when  she  ceased  pounding,  to  turn 
the  com,  they  ceased  to  proceed,  and  when  she  pounded  again,  they  moved. 
This  was  the  reason  they  were  not  heard  as  they  lowered  themselves  down, 
from  crag  to  crag,  supported  by  small  bushes  tliat  grew  from  the  seams 
of  the  rock.  The  pounded  com  served  afterwards  for  a  supper  to  the 
captors. 

^nnateon  would  not  have  been  taken  at  this  time  but  for  the  treachery 
of  those  of  his  own  company.  And  well  may  their  Ijacan  exclaim,  as  did 
the  Roman, 

"  A  race  renowned,  the  world's  victorious  lords, 
;        Turned  on  themselves  with  their  own  hostile  swords."— /?otot'«  TVan*.       '^   '■ 

The  two  companies  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  knew  not  the 
fate  of  their  captain,  until  those  sent  by  Church  announced  it  to  them.  And, 
to  prevent  their  making  resistance,  they  were  told,  that  Captain  Church  had 
encompassed  them  with  his  army,  and  that  to  make  resistance  would  bo 
immediate  death  ;  but  if  they  all  submitted  peaceably,  they  should  have  good 
quarter.  "  Now  they  being  old  acquaintance,  and  many  of  them  relations," 
readily  consented :  delivering  up  their  guns  and  hatchets,  they  were  all  con- 
ducted to  head-quarters. 

"Things  being  thus  far  settled.  Captain  Church  asked  ^nnatron  what 
he  had  for  supper, '  for,'  said  he, '  I  am  come  to  sup  with  you.' "  ^nnawon 
replied,  "  TatunU"  with  a  " big  voice,"  and,  looking  around  upon  his  women, 
ordered  them  to  hasten  and  provide  Captain  Church  and  his  companv  some 
supper.  He  asked  Captain  Church  "  whether  he  would  eat  cow  beef  or 
horse  beef."  Church  said  he  would  prefer  cow  beef  It  was  soon  ready, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  some  salt  he  had  in  his  pocket,  he  made  a  good  meal. 
And  here  it  should  be  told,  that  a  small  bag  of  salt  (which  he  carried  in 
his  pocket)  was  the  only  provision  he  took  with  him  upon  this  expedition. 

When  supper  was  over.  Captain  Church  set  his  men  to  watch,  telling  them 
if  they  would  let  him  sleep  two  hours,  they  should  sleep  all  the  rest  of  the 
night,  he  not  having  slept  any  for  36  hours  before ;  but  after  laying  a  half 
hour,  and  feeling  no  disposition  to  sleep,  from  the  momentous  cares  upon  his 
mind, — for,  as  Dr.  Young  says  in  the  Revenge, 

"  The  dead  alone,  in  such  a  night,  can  rest,—" 

he  looked  to  see  if  his  watch  were  at  their  posts,  but  they  were  all  fast  asleep. 
Annawon  felt  no  more  like  sleeping  than  Church,  and  they  lay  for  some  time 
looking  one  upon  the  other.  Church  spoke  not  to  AnnatDon,  because  he 
could  not  speak  Indian,  and  thought  Jlnnatoon  could  not  speak  English,  but  it 
now  appeared  that  he  could,  from  a  conversation  they  held  together.  Church 
had  laid  down  with  ^nnaivon  to  prevent  his  escape,  of  which,  however,  he 
did  not  seem  much  afraid,  for  after  they  had  laid  a  considerable  time,  Annawon 
got  up  and  walked  away  out  of  sight,  which  Church  considered  was  on  a 
common  occasion ;  but  being  goiif;  some  time,  "  he  began  to  suspect  some 
ill  design."  Ho  therefore  gathered  all  the  guns  close  to  himself,  and  lay  as 
close  as  he  possibly  could  untlef  young  Jlnnatvon's  side,  that  if  a  shot  should 
be  made  at  him,  it  must  endanger  the  life  of  young  Annawon  also.  After 
laying  a  while  in  great  suspeiist;,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  Annnwon 
cominw  with  something  in  his  hands.  When  he  had  got  to  Captain  Chwch, 
he  kne~It  down  before  him,  and,  after  presenting  him  what  he  had  brought, 
spoke  in  English  as  follows : — "  Great  captain,  you  have  killed  Philip,  and  con- 
quered his  country.  For  I  believe  that  I  and  my  company  are  the  Ink  that  tvar 
arainat  the  Enerlith,  so  tnippose  the  tear  is  ended  by  your  means,  and  therefore 
mtst  things  belong  unto  you.'"  He  then  took  out  of  his  pack  a  beautitnlly 
wrought  belt,  which  belonged  to  Philip.  It  was  nine  inches  in  breadth,  and 
of  such  length,  as  when  put  about  the  shoulders  of  Captain  Chxtrch,  it 
reached  to  his  ankles.    This  was  considered,  at  that  time,  of  great  value, 
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lieing  embroidered  «1I  over  with  money,  that  is,  wampumpeag,*  of  variouH 
colors,  curiously  wroueht  into  figures  of  birds,  beasts  and  flowers.  A  second 
belt,  of  no  less  exquisite  workmanship,  was  next  presented,  which  belonged 
also  to  Philip.  This,  that  chief  u^ed  to  ornament  his  head  with  ;  from  the 
back  part  ot  which  flowed  two  flags,  which  decorated  his  back.  A  third  was 
a  smaller  one,  with  a  star  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  he  wore  upon  his  breast 
All  three  were  edged  with  red  hair,  which,  ^nnatpon  said,  was  got  in  the 
country  of  the  Mohawks.  These  belts,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  believed,  re- 
main, at  this  day,  the  property  of  a  family  in  Swansey.  He  next  took  from 
his  pack  two  horns  of  glazed  powder,  and  a  red  cloth  blanket.  These,  it 
appears,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  effects  of  the  great  chief.  '  He  told 
Captain  Church  that  those  were  ^/itii/j'a  royalties,  which  he  was  wont  to  adoio 
himself  with,  when  he  sat  in  state,  and  he  thought  himself  happy  in  having 
an  opportunity  to  present  them  to  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  they  spent  in  discourse,  in  which  ^nnawon 
" gave  an  account  of  what  mighty  success  lie  had  had  formerly  in  wars 
against  many  nations  of  Indians,  when  ha  served  Asuhmequin,  Philip's 
father." 

Morning  being  come,  they  took  up  their  march  for  Taunton.  In  the  way 
they  met  Lieutenant  Howland,  according  to  appointment,  at  his  no  small  sur- 
prise. They  lodged  at  Taunton  that  night  The  next  day  "  Capt  Church 
took  old  Jhtmaicon,  and  half  a  dozen  Indian  soldiers,  and  his  own  men,  and 
went  to  Rhode  Islai:  d ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  Plimouth,  under  Lieutenant 
Howland. 

JlnnavDon,  it  is  said,  had  confessed  "  that  he  had  put  to  death  several  of  the 
English,  that  had  been  taken  alive ;  ten  in  one  day,  and  could  not  deny  but 
that  some  of  them  had  been  tortured  ;"t  and  therefore  no  mercy  was  to  be 
expected  from  those  into  whose  hands  he  had  now  fallen.  His  captor.  Captain 
Church,  did  not  mean  that  he  should  have  been  put  to  death,  and  had  en- 
treated hard  for  him ;  but  in  his  absence  from  Plimouth,  not  long  after,  he 
was  remorselessly  executed.  We  shall  again  have  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
execution  ofAnnawon,  and  shall  now  pass  to  consider  the  events  in  the  life 
of  a  sachem  of  nearly  equal  interest 

Q^UIJVJS/'APLV  was  by  birth  a  noble  Narraganset,  being  the  son  of  Cogina- 

San,  otherwise  Conjanaquond,  who  was  nephew  to  Canonicus.    Therefore 
ianlunnomoh  was  uncle  to  Onlnnapin,  and  Canonicvs  was  his  great  uncle. 
We  find  his  name  spelled  in  almost  every  possible  way,  and  for  the 
amusement  of  the  reader  will  ofi'er  a  few  of  them — Quanopin,  Qtionopin, 

Sunnapin^  Quannopin,  Quenoquin,  Panoquin,  Sowasomsh,  and  Quanepin. 
is  name  has  also  oeen  confounded  with  that  of  Quatopen,  tlie  "  old  queen  " 
of  NaiTaganset 

In  1672,  Q^uinnapin  confirmed,  by  a  writing,  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land  pre- 
viously granted  by  Coginaquan,  liis  father. 

This  sachem  took  jiart  with  the  Wampanoags  in  Philip's  war,  and  from 
the  punishment  which  the  English  executed  upon  him,  on  his  falling  into 
their  hands,  we  may  suppose  he  acted  well  his  part  in  that  war,  although  but 
little  is  recorded  of  him  by  the  historians  of  that  period.  From  Mrs.  Row- 
landson's  account  of  him,  we  must  conclude  he  was  not  wanting  in  attentions 
to  the  fair  sex,  as  he  had  certainly  tiiree  wives,  one  of  wiioin  was  a  sister  of 
IVootonekanuske ;  consequently  he  was,  according  to  the  English  method  of 
calculating  relationsiiips,  brother-in-law  to  the  famous  Metacomet  himself. 

Qiiinnapin  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  directed  the  attack  on  Lancaster, 
the  10  F'en.  1675,  O.  S.,  and  he  purchased  Mrs.  Rowlandson  from  a  Naragan- 
set  Indian  who  had  seized  her  when  she  came  out  of  the  garrison,  among 
the  captives  of  that  place.  And  it  was  this  circumstance  which  caused  her 
to  notice  him  in  her  Narrative.  I  fVettimore,  whom  she  mentions  in  the  follow- 
ing extract,  as  his  wife,  we  have  said,  was  ff'ectamao,  the  "  queen  of  Pocasset" 

In  the  winter  of  1676,  when  the  Narragonsets  were  at  such  "  great  straits," 
from  the  loss  of  their  provisions,  in  the  great  swamp  fight,  ("  corn  being  two 


*  All  Iroquois  word  signifying  a  mtisclf.     Gordon's  ffi.il.  Pcnrisylvnnia,  pngc  598. 

f  Utibbard,  Nixr.  108.  X  Mr.  IVillard's  edition  of  it,  (p.  25.)  Lancasler,  1828. 
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shillings  a  pint  with  them,")  tho  English  tried  to  briny  about  a  peace  with 
them ;  but  tlieir  terms  were  too  hard,  or  some  other  cause  jjrevented.  "  Ca- 
nonchet  and  Panoqvxn  said  they  would  fight  it  out,  to  the  last  man,  rather 
than  they  would  become  servants  to  the  English."  *  A  truly  noble  resolution, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  character  we  have  of  Canonchet. 

''My  master  (says  Mrs.  Rowlandaon)  had  three  squaws,  living  sometimes 
with  one  and  sometimes  with  another.  Onux,  this  old  squaw  at  whose  wig- 
wam I  was,  and  with  whom  my  master  [QutnnapinJ  had  been  these  three 
weeks.  Another  was  fVetttmore,  with  Avhom  I  had  lived  and  served  all  this 
while.  A  severe  and  proud  dame  she  was ;  bestowing  evei^  day  in  dressing 
herself  near  as  much  time  as  any  of  the  genti-y  of  the  land — powdering  her 
liair  and  painting  her  face,  going  with  her  necklaces,  with  jewels  in  her  ears, 
and  bracelets  upon  her  hands.  When  she  had  dressed  herself,  her  work 
was  to  make  girdles  of  wnmpum  and  beads.  The  third  squaw  [or  wife]  was 
a  young  one,  by  whom  he  had  two  papooses."  t 

While  the  Narragnnsets  and  Nipniucks  were  encamped  at  a  place  on  Con- 
necticut River  at  considerable  distance  above  Northampton,  perhaps  near  as 
far  as  B.llows  Falls,  Mrs.  Rotolandson  says,  "My  master's  maid  cunie  home: 
she  had  been  gone  three  weeks  into  the  Nnrrnganset  country  to  fetch  corn, 
where  they  had  stored  up  some  in  the  ground.  She  brought  home  about  a 
peek  and  a  half  of  eom  " .' 

We  shall  relate,  in  the  Life  of  .Vepanef,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Hoar  to  Philip's 
quarters  for  the  redemption  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson.  This  was  not  long  alter 
Sudbury  fight,  and  the  Indians  were  preparing  to  commemorate  it  by  a  great 
dance,  •♦which  was  carried  on  by  eight  of  them,  (as  Mrs.  R.  relates,)  ibur  men 
and  four  squaws  ;  my  master  and  mistress  {({uinnapin  and  fi'edamoo']  being 
two.  He  was  dressed  in  his  Holland  shirt,  with  great  stockings,  his  garters 
hung  round  with  shillings,  and  had  girdles  of  toampom  upon  his  head  and 
shoulders.  She  had  a  -kearsey  coat,  covered  with  girdles  of  tvampom  from 
the  loins  upward.  Her  arms,  from  her  elbows  to  her  hands,  were  covered 
with  bracelets ;  there  were  handfuls  of  necklaces  about  her  neck,  and  sev- 
eral sorts  of  jewels  in  her  ears.  She  had  fine  red  stockings,  and  white  shoes, 
her  hair  powdered,  and  her  face  painted  red,  that  was  always  before  black. 
And  all  the  dancers  were  after  the  same  manner.  There  were  two  others 
singing  and  knocking  on  a  kettle  for  their  music.  They  kept  lio[»ping  up 
and  down  one  after  another,  with  a  kettle  of  water  in  the  midst,  standing 
warm  upon  some  embers,  to  drink  of  when  they  were  dry.  They  held  on 
till  almost  night,  throwing  out  their  wawpom  to  the  standers-by.  At  night 
I  asked  them  again,  if  I  should  go  home:  they  all  as  one  said.  No,  except  my 
husband  would  come  for  me.  When  we  were  lain  dowij,  my  master  went 
out  of  the  wigwam,  and  by  and  by  sent  in  an  Indian  called  Jatnes-the-printer, 
who  told  Mr.  Hoar,  that  my  master  would  let  me  go  home  to-morrow,  if  he 
would  let  him  have  one  pint  of  liquor.  Then  Mr.  Hoar  called  his  own 
Indians,  Tom  and  Peter,  and  bid  them  all  go  and  sec  if  he  would  promise  it 
bcfove  them  three ;  and  if  he  would  he  should  have  it,  which  he  did,  and  had 
it.  Philip  smelling  the  business,  called  me  to  him,  and  asked  me  what  I 
would  give  him,  to  tell  me  some  good  news,  and  to  speak  a  good  wonl  (or 
me,  that  I  might  go  home  to-morrow  ?  I  told  I  .m  I  could  not  tell  what  to 
give  him,  I  would  any  thing  I  had,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  have.  He 
said  two  coats  and  "20  shillings  in  money,  half  a  bushel  of  seed  corn,  and 
some  tobacco.  I  thanked  him  for  his  love,  but  I  knew  that  good  news  us  well 
as  that  crafty  fox.  My  master,  after  he  had  his  drink,  quickly  came  ranting 
into  the  wigwam  again,  and  called  for  Mr.  Hoar,  drinking  to  him  and  saying 
he  teas  a  good  man  ;  and  then  again  he  would  say.  Hang  him  a  rogue.  Being 
almost  drunk,  he  would  drink  to  him,  and  yet  presently  say  he  should  be 
hanged.  Then  he  called  for  me ;  I  trembled  to  hear  him,  and  yet  I  was  fain 
to  no  to  him,  and  he  drank  to  me,  shewing  no  incivility.  He  was  the  first 
Iiidiiui  I  saw  drunk,  all  the  time  I  was  among  them.  At  last  his  squaw  ran 
out,  and  he  after  her,  round  the  wigwam,  with  his  money  jingling  at  his 


*  Hubbard.       -», 


t  Narrative,  C3,  6 1. 
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kneet),  but  she  cscniwd  him ;  but  havii)g  an  old  squaw,  he  ran  to  her,"*  and 
tronl)led  the  others  no  more  that  night. 

A  day  or  two  alter,  the  sagamores  liad  a  council,  or  general  court,  as  they 
called  It,  in  whicii  the  giving  up  of  Mrs.  R.  was  debated.  All  seemed  to 
consent  for  lior  to  go,  except  Philip,  who  would  not  come  to  the  council. 
However,  she  was  soon  dismissed,  and  some  wiio  were  at  tirst  o|)poscd  to  her 

f^oing,  seemed  now  to  rejoice  at  it.  They  shook  her  by  the  hand,  and  asked 
ler  to  send  them  some  tobacco,  and  some  one  thing  and  some  another. 

When  the  extensive  system  of  war  carried  on  by  Philip  was  broken  in  the 
west  by  intestine  bickermgs,  Quinnapin  returned  with  Philip  to  his  country 
of  the  Wampanoags.  About  the  end  of  Jtdy,  1676,  Captain  Chtirch  leai'ued  by 
a  captive  squaw  tiiut  Quinnapin  and  Philip  were  in  a  "great  cedar  swamp" 
near  Aponaguuset  with  "  abundance  of  Indians."  This  news,  together  with 
a  discovery  the  captain  noon  ufler  made,  induced  him  to  leave  that  country 
without  disturbing  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Soon  after,  Qiiinnapin  escaped 
from  a  company  of  Bridgewater  men,  who  killed  Akkompoin,  as  he  and 
Philip's  company  were  crossing  Taunton  River.  The  next  day,  Chvurch  pur- 
sued him,  but  he  effected  his  escape. 

Not  long  after  this,  he  was  taken,  and,  immediately  after  the  war,  25 
August,  was  shot  at  Newport  in  IL  Island.  It  appears  that  Quinnapin  had 
had  some  ditliculty  with  th>i  R.  Island  people,  who,  some  time  belbro  the 
war,  hud  cast  him  into  prison ;  but  that  by  some  means  he  had  escaped, 
and  become  active  in  the  war.  He  was  reported  "a  young  lusty  sachem, 
and  u  very  rogue."  f  A  court-martial  was  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the 
24  August,  1676,  by  the  governor  and  assistants  of  that  colony,  for  the  trial 
of  Qiannapiii,  or  Soioagonish,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  and  several  others. 
He  was  charged  with  adhering  to  Philip  in  the  war,  which  he  confessed, 
andnwned  '  :  -vas  in  the  Narraganset  Swamp  fight  of  December,  1675,  and 
next  in  conn  •'  t''  Canonchet;  whereupon  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  the 
next  day.  '  h-r  of  his,  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  Swnhtqunasvu:,  had 
the  same  st  a  .>  'v  passed  upon  him.  Ashamattan,  another  brother,  was 
tried,  but  at  tmai  tune  received  no  sentence.^ 

TUSPAQUI.N',-w\\ose  biography  we  shall  next  pursue,  was  one  of  Philip's 
most  faithful  captains,  and  sachem  of  Assawomset,  as  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  notice,  in  speaking  of  John  Sassanwn.  His  name  in  printed 
accounts  dift'ers  but  little,  and  is  abbreviated  from  Watuspaquin.  Also  in  our 
life  of  Tatoson  it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  this  chief.  From  a  survey  of 
the  deeds  which  he  executed  of  various  large  tracts  of  land,  it  is  evident 
his  sachemdom  was  very  extensive.  It  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  some 
of  the  conveyances  of  fVatuspaquin  for  several  reasons,  the  (irincipal  of  which 
is,  that  tiie  part  he  acted  in  the  great  dnima  of  1675  and  1676  may  not  be 
underrated.  His  conveyances  to  the  Reverend  Jb/m  Sassamon  and  his  family 
are  already  related. 

On  I)  August,  1667,  "  T^uspequin,  othei-wise  called  the  Black-sadiem,"  for 
£4,  sells  to  Htnru  Wood  of  Pli  mouth  his  right  and  title  to  the  land  on  the 
east  side  of  "^3llnltt8sakett"  River,§  bounded  "on  one  end  "by  the  pond 
called  Black -sachem^s  Pond,  or,  in  Indian,  fVanpawciUt ;  on  the  other  end,  by 
a  little  pon(J  called  Asnemscutt.  How  much  was  included  in  the  given 
bounds,  is  not  mentioned,  nor  could  we  now  by  the  description  possibly 
tell  how  far  said  tract  extended  back  from  the  river.  With  ThiMaquin, 
liis  wife,  Am/ey,  signed  this  deed,  and  it  was  witnessed  only  by  two  Eiiglish- 
inen. 

On  17  July,  1669,  Tuspaquin  and  his  son  William  sell  for  £10  a  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  near  "  Assowampsett,"  half  a  mile  wide,  and  "  in  length  from 
siiid  ponds  to  Dartmouth  path."  Besides  two  English,  Samuel  Henry,  Daniel 
and  Old  Harry  were  witnesses.  Experience  Mitchell,  Henry  Sampson,  of  Dux- 
borough,  Thomas  lAtUe,  of  Marahfield,  and  Thomas  Paine,  df  Eastham,  were 
the  purchasers. 

•  Narrative,  73— 75. 

t  Captain  More't  account  of  "The  Warr  in  N.  £.  visibly  ended,"  &c.  in  our  IiroiAir 
Chronici.ii:.  t  Pi'tt'r's  Narraganset,  98. 

^  He,  however,  reserved  the  rij^ht  "  to  gett  ceder  barke  in  the  swamps." 
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),  1670,  Tuapaquin  and  his  son  ffilliam  sold  for  ^6,  to  Edtoard  Gray, 
jlialf  of  the  court  of  Plimouth,"  "  all  that  our  nieddow  that  lyeth 
in  or  neare  the  town  of  Miildleberry,"  on  the  west  side  of  a  tract  belonging 
to  John  Aldtn  and  Conaiaid  Southworth,  "  and  is  between  Assowanisett  Pond 
and  Taunton  patli,  being  in  three  pai'sells  vpon  three  brookcs ; "  also  another 
parcel  on  the  other  side  of  Taunton  path.  Witnessed  by  "  Jlmic"  the  wile 
of  Tuspaqv'in,  and  two  English. 

39  June,  1672,  Tuspaqui'ii,  "  sachem  of  Namossakett,  and  Mantowapud 
alias  H'iUiam  his  8on,"^sell  to  Edward  Gray  and  Joaiaa  Winaloio,  lands  on 
tlie  easterly  side  of  Assowamsett,  to  begin  where  Naniasket  River  lalleth 
out  of  the  pond,  and  so  south  by  the  pond ;  thence  by  perishable  bounds 
to  Tuspaquin^a  Pond,  and  so  home  to  the  lauds  formerly  sold  to  Henry 
Wood. 

3  July,  1673,  Tuapaquin  and  his  son  William,  sell  ^o  Benjamin  Church  of 
Duxborough,  house  carpenter,  and  John  Tompson  of  Barnstable,  lands  about 
Middleborough,  lor  which  they  paid  him  £15.  It  is  described  as  "  lying  att 
and  neare  the  township  of  Middleberry,"  bounded  westerly  by  a  river  called 
Monhiggen,  which  runs  into  a  pond  called  Quiaquaaett,  and  so  by  a  cedar 
swamp  to  Titapaquin^a  Pond;  thence  by  Henry  Wood'a  land  to  a  place 
called  PochaboqiietL  Naluidset  River  is  named  as  a  nortliern  boundary ;  and 
tlie  two  "places"  called  Tuscomaneat  and  Maaaapanoh  are  also  named,  like- 
wise a  pond  called  Sniptuetl,  avd  a  "  river's  mouth  called  Tuppatiiett  which 
runneth  into  a  pond  called  Q^uitluwaahett.^  Two  English,  Sam  Harry,  and 
Joaeph  of  Namasket,  were  witnesses. 

1  November  1673,  William  Watuapaquin,  Jtasatoeta,  Tobiaa  and  Beioat,  for 
£10  sell  to  three  English  of  Barnstable  a  tract  of  land  bounded  by  Que- 
taquash  Pond  northerly,  by  Quetaquash  River  easterly,  Snepetuitt  Pond,  &e. 
14  May,  1675,  the  two  J\tapaquina,  father  and  son,  "  make  over  to  JbAn 
Thmpaon,  Conatant  SouUiworth  "  and  others,  of  Middleborough,  "  all  that  tract 
of  land  which  we  now  have  in  possession,  called  commonly  Jlaaoicamaet 
neck  or  necks,  and  places  adjacent,"  as  a  security  against  the  claims  of  others, 
&c.  of  other  lands  deeded  at  the  same  time ;  if,  therefore,  they  are  not  dis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  the  former  lands  deeded,  then  they  "  are  not  to 
be  outed  of  Assawamsett  neck."  Pottawo,  alios  Daniel,  Poyinan,  Pagalt,*  alias 
Joaeph,  were  witnesses. 

For  the  land  deeded  they  received  £33,  "  sterling."  It  consisted  of  uplands 
and  meadows  about  the  pond  called  JVinipoket,  QuHicua,\  &c.,  and,  judging 
from  the  price  paid,  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  tract 

Tiius  are  a  few  of  the  acts  of  Watuapaquin  sketched  previous  to  the  war. 
We  are  now  to  trace  his  operations  in  quite  another  sphere.  In  our  oiiinion, 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  right  in  styling  him  "  the  next  noted  captain  to  PhUrp,"  but 
erroneously  calls  Old  Thupaqmn  "  the  Black-sachem's  son."  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  known  of  the  son  William.  Indeed,  we  hear  nothing  of  him 
in  the  war,  but  it  is  proliable  he  shared  the  fate  of  his  father. 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  Tuapaquin  was  marching  from  place  to  place  with 
about  300  men,  and  was  doubtless  in  high  expectation  of  humbling  the 
pride  of  his  Miemies,  and,  'lut  for  PhUip'a  western  disasters,  occasioned  by 
the  disalTection  of  his  Pocomptucks  and  others,  his  expectations  might  liuvo 
been  realized.  It  was  doubtless  under  his  direction  that  19  buildings  in 
Scituate  were  burnt  on  20  April ;  and  on  the  8  May,  had  not  a  shower  pre- 
vented, most,  if  not  all,  the  houses  in  Bridgewater  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate.  Tuapa/juin  was  known  to  have  led  his  men  in  this  nttack.:^ 
The  inliabitants  exerted  themselves  to  repol  the  Indians,  but,  conscious  of 
their  strength,  they  maintained  their  ground  until  the  next  day,  when  tlii-y 
retreated.  Notwithstanding  the  rain,  they  succeeded  in  burning  17  buildings 
before  they  decamped. 

On  11  May,  1676,  there  were  eleven  houses  and  five  barns  burnt  in  Plim- 
outh, and  a  few  weeks  after,  seven  houses  more  and  two  barns.    These 


*  Two  names,  probably  ;  but  in  (he  MS.  there  is  no  comma  between,  as  is  oAcn  the  case, 
t  TMctit,  probably  now. 

t  Mr.  Hubhnrd  says,  (Nar.  71.)  the  Indians  were  led  by  one  Tiugvogen,  but  we  are  satis* 
fled  J\upaquin  is  meant. 
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were  probably  such  as  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  village,  and 
had  chiefly  been  deserted.  This  "  mischief"  was  attributed  to  Thupaquin 
and  his  men. 

About  this  time,  Benjamin  Church  was  commissioned  by  the  government 
of  Plimouth  to  lead  parties  in  different  directions  over  the  colony ;  and  from 
the  time  he  commenced  operations,  the  Indians  found  but  few  opportunities 
to  do  mischief  in  Plimouth  colony. 

Tuspaquin  still  kept  his  ground  in  the  Assawomset  country,  and  for  a  long 
time  bafned  all  the  skill  Captain  Church  was  master  of  in  his  endeavors  to  take 
him  prisoner.  Church  received  his  commission  24  July,  167G,  and  the  same 
night  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  Tuspaquin.  His  Indian  scouts  brouglit 
him  before  day  upon  a  company  of  his  people  in  Middleboroiigh,  every  one 
of  whom  fell  mto  his  hands.  How  many  there  were.  Church  does  not  say. 
He  took  them  directly  to  Plimouth,  "  and  disposed  of  them  all,"  except  "  one 
Jeffay,  who,  proving  very  ingenious  and  faithful  to  him  in  informing  where 
otTier  parcels  of  the  Indians  harbored,  Capt.  Church  promised  him,  that  if 
he  continued  to  be  faithful  to  him,  he  should  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country, 
but  should  be  his  waiting  man,  to  take  care  of  his  horse,  &c.,  and  accord- 
ingly he  served  him  faithfidly  as  long  as  he  lived."* 

Thus  strengthened  by  Tuspaquin'a  own  men,  Church  pursued  his  successes 
with  manifold  advantage.  There  was  a  small  tribe  residing  near  Munponset 
Pond,  which  was  next  captured  without  loss  on  either  side,  and  there  was 
henceforth  scarcely  a  week  passed  wherein  ho  did  not  capture  some  of  these 
people. 

Not  long  after  this,  it  was  found  that  Tu^paq'in  had  encamped  about 
Assawomset,  and  Church  set  out  on  an  expedition  there ;  but  finding  Old 
Ttispaquin  was  ready  for  him  at  the  neck  between  the  two  great  ponds,  t  he 
was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  on  towards  Acushnet  and  Dartmouth. 
As  he  was  crossing  Assawomset  neck,  a  scout  from  Tuspaquin^a  camp  fired 
upon  him,  but  did  him  no  injury. 

Meanwiiile  the  great  Annawon  having  been  surprised  by  the  indefatigable 
Church,  Tuspaquin  saw  no  chance  of  holding  out  long ;  he  therefore  ap()ears 
ailerwards  only  intent  upon  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  English.  This 
could  not  be  long  reasonably  expected,  as  their  scouts  were  ranguig  in  every 
direction. 

On  4  Sept.  1670,  according  to  Churches  account,  Tuspamdn's  company 
were  encamped  nt ar  Sippican,  doing  "great  damage  to  the  English  in  kill- 
ing their  cuttle,  horries  and  swine."  The  next  day.  Church  and  his  rangers 
were  in  their  neighborhood,  and,  alter  observing  their  situation,  which  was 
"  sitting  round  their  fires  in  a  tiiick  place  of  bruch,"t  in  seeming  safety,  the 
ca|>taiti  "  ordered  every  man  to  creep  as  he  did ;  and  surroimdcd  them  by 
creej)ing  as  near  as  they  could,  till  they  should  be  discovered,  and  then  to 
run  ou  ui»on  them,  and  take  them  alive,  if  possible,  (for  their  prisoners  were 
their  pay.)  They  did  so,  taking  every  one  that  was  at  the  fires,  not  one 
esca[)iiig.  Upon  examination,  they  agreed  in  their  story,  that  they  belonged 
to  Tispuquin,  who  was  gone  with  John  Bump  and  one  more  to  Agawom  and 
Sipican  to  kill  horses,  and  were  not  expected  back  in  two  or  three  dayH."§ 
Church  [)roceeds :  "  This  same  Tispaquin  had  been  a  great  captain,  and  the 
Indians  reported  that  he  was  such  a  great  pouwau,  [j»riest  or  conjurer,]  that 
no  bullet  could  enter  him.  Capt.  Church  said  he  would  not  have  him  killed, 
for  there  was  a  war  broke  out  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  he 
would  have  him  saved  to  go  with  them  to  fight  the  eastern  Indians.  Agree- 
ably, ho  lell  two  old  squaws  of  the  prisoners,  and  bid  them  tarry  there  until 
their  Captain  ISspaquin  returned,  and  to  tell  him,  that  Church  had  been 
there,  and  had  taken  his  wife,  children  and  company,  and  curried  them 
down  to  Plymouth  ;  and  would  spare  all  their  lives,  and  his  too,  if  he  would 

*  Church,  Narrative.  31. 

t  Just  bolow  where  Sampson's  tavern  now  stands. 

i  I  suspert  Mr.  Hubbard  mistakes  the  situation  of  this  place,  in  saying  it  was  "  in  Laken- 
ham,  upon  Pocnssel  neck."'  Church  is  so  unrewarding  of  all  geography,  that  it  is  quite  un- 
certain where  it  was.    If  it  were  near  Sippican,  it  was  a  longway  from  any  part  of  Pocasset. 

^  By  this  it  seems  the  place  might  have  been  as  far  ofTas  Pocass6(, 
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cotne  down  to  them  and  brin^  the  other  two  that  were  with  him,  and  they 
should  be  hiH  soldiers,  &e.  Capt.  Church  then  returned  to  Plymouth,  leav- 
ing the  old  squaws  well  provided  for,  and  bisket  for  Tispaquin  when  he 
returned." 

This  Church  called  laying  a  trap  for  Tuapaqutn,  and  it  turned  out  as  he 
expected.  We  shall  now  see  with  what  iiiith  the  Englii^  acted  on  this 
occasion.  Church  had  assured  him  that,  if  he  gave  himself  up,  he  should 
not  be  killed,  but  he  was  not  at  Plimouth  when  Thispaquin  came  in,  having 
cone  to  Boston  on  business  for  a  few  days ;  "  but  when  he  returned  he 
found,  to  his  grief,  the  heads  of  ^nnawon,  TS^aquin,  &c.  cut  off,  which 
were  tlje  last  of  Philip's  friends  " ! 

It  is  true  that  those  who  were  known  to  have  been  personally  engaged  in 
killing  the  English  were,  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  danger,  cut  oif  from 

fmrdon  by  a  law ;  that  time  had  now  passed  away,  and,  liku  many  other 
uws  of  exigency,  it  should  then  have  been  considered  a  dead  letter ;  leaving 
out  of  the  case  the  faith  and  promise  of  their  best  servant.  Church.  View 
it,  therefore,  in  any  light,  and  nothing  can  be  found  to  justify  this  flagrant 
inroad  upon  that  promise.  To  give  to  the  conduct  of  the  Plimouth  govern- 
ment a  pretext  for  this  murder,  (a  milder  expression  I  cannot  use,)  Mr. 
Hubbard  say^>,  Thispaquin  having  {iretended  tliat  a  bullet  could  not  penetrate 
him,  trial  of  his  invulnerableness  was  resolved  upon.  So  he  was  placed  as 
a  mark  to  shoot  at,  and  "  he  fell  down  at  the  first  shot" ! 

This  was  doubtless  the  end  of  numerous  others,  as  wo  infer  from  the 
following  passage  in  Dr.  Mather's  Prevalency  of  Prayer.  He  asks, 
"  Where  are  the  six  Narraganset  sachems,  with  nil  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors ?  Where  are  the  Nipniuck  sachems,  with  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors.' Where  is  Philip  and  Sqttaw-sachem  of  Pocasset,  with  all  their 
captains  and  counsellors  r  God  do  so  to  all  the  implacable  enemies  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  people  in  N.  England  " ! !  The  next  of  Philip's  captains, 
in  our  arrangement,  is 

T^TOSOJV,  also  a  great  captain  in  the  war  of  1(575.  It  seems  rather  un- 
certain whether  he  were  a  Narraganset  or  Wampanoag.  He  (or  one 
hearing  the  same  name)  signed  the  treaty  made  with  the  Narragansets  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  quite  certain  that  his  residence  afterwards 
was  in  Sandwich,  since  Rochester ;  *  and  when  he  signed  the  treaty  just 
named,  it  is  probable  he  was  only  among  the  Narragansets  upon  a  mission 
or  visit.  He  was  a  son  of  the  "noted  Sam  Barrow,"  but  of  his  own 
family,  or  wjiether  he  had  any,  we  are  not  informed. 

We  first  meet  with  Talo8on,i  or,  as  his  name  is  commonly  printed,  Toto- 
son,  in  1666,  in  the  respectable  com|)any  of  Mr.  Secretary  Morton  of  Plim- 
outh, and  Jtcanootus,  Wannoo,  two  *'  graue  and  sage  Indians,"  and  a  number 
more,  of  whose  characters  we  are  not  so  well  prepared  to  speak.  Among 
tills  assemblage  he  is  only  conspicuous,  however,  as  a  witness  to  a  deed  of 
the  lands  upon  fVeequanctU  neck.  Mr.  Morton's  name  follows  Taioson's,  on 
this  instrument. 

There  was  a  general  disarming  of  the  Indians  in  1671,  as  will  elsewhere 
be  mentioned.  Among  a  great  numlier  ordered  to  appear  at  Plimouth  the 
same  year,  to  bind  themselves  more  strongly  in  allegiance  to  the  English, 
%ve  find  the  name  of  Tatoson,  or,  as  his  name  was  then  written,  Tautozcn. 
Also  Toby,  alias  Miuhnocomwit,  |  and  fVUl,  alias  Washaivanna. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1676,  several  Indians,  who  had  l)een  sent  in  by 
Bradford  ami  Church,  were  "convented  before  the  councell "  at  Plimouth*; 
being  "  such  of  them  as  were  accused  of  working  vnsufferable  mischeiflo 
vpou  some  of  ours."    Among  them  was  one  named  Watckpoo,  or,  as  he 


*  On  Ihe  ri^ht  of  the  main  road,  as  you  ,<nss  from  Malapoiset  to  Rochitster  villa«^c,  and 
al)oiit  two  miles  from  the  former,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  road,  Is  a  kind  of  island  in  a 
miiy  swamp.  Upon  this,  it  is  said,  was  Tatoson's  camp.  This  island  is  coimected  by  an 
isthmus  to  ine  main  land. 

t  So  almost  always  in  the  MiSS. 

j  'Sometimes  called  Toby  Colt.  The  same,  we  conclude,  who  joined  Philip  aAerwards, 
and  fell  into  Ihe  hands  of  Captain  Church,  as  aid  his  mother,  and  many  more  at  the  same  liioe. 
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was  often  callnd,  TtJtpoo.*  Againat  him,  several  charges  were  brought,  siicli 
m  liis  going  off  to  the  enemy,  and  trying  to  deceive  the  governor  about  tlio 
irospect  of  war ;  telling  him  tiiat  Philip^s  men  had  deserted  him,  and  that 


as  liis  going  off  to  the  enemy,  and  trying  to  deceive  the  governor  about  tlio 

Crospect  of  war ;  telling  him  tiiat  Philip^s  men  had  deserted  him,  and  that 
e  had  only  a  few  old  men  and  boys  remaining.    At  this  time  were  present 


three  other  Indians,  whose  names  were  fVoodcock,  Qjuanapawhan  and  John- 
num.  The  two  first  were  accused  by  a  squuw  of  destroying  ClarKa  garrison 
at  EjI  River  in  Plimouth,  and  murdering  the  inhabitants.  This  had  been 
done  on  the  12  March  previous,  and  with  such  secrecy  and  effect,  that  the 
English  knew  not  whom  to  accuse  of  it.  Many  supposed  that  Wataavaquin 
conducted  the  affair,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  clmrges  it  upon  him  without  Iiesita- 
tion,  but  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  in  the 
sccniel  we  shall  show. 

The  two  just  mentioned,  finding  themselves  detected,  accused  their  fellow 
prisoner,  John-num.  It  apftcars  that  J^um  not  only  owned  himself  guilty  of 
this  charge,  but  acknowledged,  also,  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
"  Jacob  Jmtchel  and  his  wife,  and  John  Popt,  \  and  soe  centance  of  death  waa 
pronounced  against  them,  which  accordingly  emediately  was  executed." 

Before  thesa  were  executed,  they  implicated  a  fourth,  whose  name  was 
Kf.wrenam.  Although  T(doaon  commanded  the  company  that  put  to  death 
the  people  at  ClarKa  garrison,  yet  Keiveenam  set  the  expedition  on  foot.  He 
lived  at  Sandwich,  and  was  probably  one  of  TatoaoiCa  men.  However,  on 
Saturday,  the  11  March,  he  was  ot  Mr.  William  ClarKa,  and  observed  how 
every  pjirt  of  the  garrison  was  conditioned.  He  then  went  to  his  chief, 
Tatoaon,  and  told  him  that  it  could  be  easily  taken,  as  it  wos  but  slightly 
fortified ;  and  that  the  next  day,  beifig  Sunday,  would  be  the  proper  time  to 
execute  their  plan,  as  the  residents  would  mostly  be  gone  to  meeting;  "and 
in  case  they  left  a  man  at  home,  or  so,  they  might  soon  dispatch  him." 

This  intelligence  was  pleasing  to  Taloson,  and  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  ten  warriors  the  same  day.  Their  names  were  as  follows :  Woo- 
nashenak,  Muaqtiasli,  Jfapanpowett,  Tom,  "the  son  of  Tatoaon'a  brother," 
UUaootveeat,  and  Tom  Piant ;  which,  with  the  three  before  named,  made  up 
the  whole  company.  Commencing  their  miych  before  night,  they  arrived 
in  the  borders  of  Plimouth,  where  they  lay  concealed  until  the  people  had 
gone  to  public  worship.  About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  came  upon 
the  garrison,  which  fell  easily  into  their  hands.  After  killing  all  they  met 
with,  they  took  what  plunder  they  could  carry,  and  burned  the  buildings ; 
then  again  dispersed  into  the  woods. 

There  were  some  of  two  other  families  in  this  garrison,  mostly  women 
and  children.  Three  only  were  of  Mr.  Clark^a  family,  but  there  were  eight 
others  belotiging  to  the  other  two.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clarky  1  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  family,  was  among  the  slain.  § 


'  •  This  Indian,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  several  times  to  mention,  was  not  on°>  of  those 
sent  in  by  Bradford,  as  appears  from  Mather,  (Brief  Hist.  40.)  but  ihey  "  informed  that  a 
bloudy  Inaian  called  Tuekpoo,  (who  the  last  summer  murdered  a  ma  of  Boston,  at  Naraas- 
kel,)  with  about  20  Indians  more,  was  at  a  place  within  16  miles  of  Plimouth."  Eif.ht 
English  and  fourteen  Indians  succeeded  iii  takuig  them  all,  and  T\ickpoo  was  immcdiaUily 
executed. 

t  The  murder  of  these  people  is  supposed  to  bo  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hubbard  in  his 
"  Table."  The  passage  follows  :  "  In  June,  1676,  [1675  ?]  a  man  and  a  woman  were  slain  by 
the  Indians  ;  another  woman  was  wounded  and  talcen  ;  but  because  she  had  kept  an  Indian 
child  before,  so  much  kindness  was  showed  her,  as  that  she  was  sent  back,  aAer  they  had 
dressed  her  wound  ;  the  Indians  guarded  her  till  she  came  within  sight  of  the  English."  Mbr. 
Mitchel  informs  us  that  the  name  of  the  wounded  woman  was  Dorotlty  Hayioood.  See  1  Coll. 
Muss.  Hist.  Sor.  vii.  159. 

X  "  Who  was  the  daughter  of  a  godly  father  and  mother,  (hat  came  to  N.  England  on  the 
account  of  religion."  ''They  also  killed  her  sucking  child,  and  knocked  anothor  child  (who 
was  about  eight  years  old)  in  the  head,  supposing  they  had  killed  him,  but  afterwaras  he 
came  to  himself"     /.  Mather,  Brief  Hist.  24. 

§  We  relate  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  records,  but  the  author  of  the  Present  State, 
&c.  furnishes  the  following  valuable  facts  :  "  About  this  time,  [his  last  date  mentioned  being 
14  March,]  one  Mr.  Clarke's  wife,  children,  an<l  all  his  family,  at  his  farm-house,  two  miles 
from  Plimouth,  were  surprised  and  killed,  except  one  boy,  who  was  knorkt  down,  and  left  for 
dead,  but  aflerwards  taken  up  and  revived.  The  house  they  plundered  of  provision  and 
(oods  to  a  great  value ;  eight  complete  arms,  30/.  [lb.]  of  powder,  with  an  answerable  quaa 
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Kemenam  wiw  bohendfld,  but  how  the  other  thrco  were  disposed  of,  wo 
are  not  iiifortnfid;  it  U  very  probable  that  the  whole  number  siinercd  in  ilno 
tiiiio.  At  the  trlBl  of  Keipeenam  nnd  the  other  three,  some  of  them  picndod 
tlmt  the  govurnor'n  proclamation  wob  now  their  protection ;  from  which  il 
would  Dontri  that  they  had  surrendered  themselves.  But  there  was  none  to 
pleiid  their  cnM),  except  their  accusers,  and  thev  explained  thinus  in  tiieir 
own  way.  The  court  said,  "Forasmuch  as  tne  council  had  before  thia 
cnjfngi'i]  to  Hoveral  Indians  desirous  to  come  in  and  tender  thcmsclveH  to 
merry,  that  they  should  And  fhvor  in  so  doing:  it  wns  fully  made  known  to 
such  Indians  as  were  then  present,  that  the  snid  engagement  tvca  to  be  imdcr- 
ttood  mth  exception  against  such  os  by  murder  ns  above  said  had  m  nctcd, 
and  not  nguinst  such  as  killed  his  enemie  in  the  field  in  a  souldierliko  way." 

This  kind  of  argument  would  answer  among  duelists,  but  when  did  the 
Indians  a^reo  to  fight  the  English  according  to  their  rules  of  war  ?  Tiie 
former  might  with  equal  propriety  demand  that  the  English  should  conform 
to  their  manner,  and  not  depend  on  their  numbers,  forts,  and  8U])crior 
wouiions. 

Although  the  murder  at  Clark^a  garrison  was  one  of  those  horrible  acts 
In  Indian  warfhre.  which  would  justify  the  most  rigid  retaliation,  still,  as  the 
English  iH!gan  tlie  war,  they  had  no  right  to  expect  but  that  it  would  be 
prosecuted  T>y  the  Indians  in  idl  the  ways  at  their  command.  On  this  ground 
the  philanthropist  will  over  condemn  the  severity  of  the  English. 

When  Caiituin  Church  came  upon  Philip  and  a  great  number  of  hispeojde, 
the  3<l  of  August,  1(176,  "  IHapaquin,  Totoson,  fitc."  prevented  the  entire 
destruction  ot  some  of  them,  by  combating  the  Englisli  while  their  cliicf 
and  others  extri(!ated  themselves  from  a  snmll  swamp  into  which  they  had 
fled.  "In  this  swamp  skirmish  Capt.  Church  with  his  two  men  which 
nlways  ran  by  his  side  aH  his  guard,  met  with  three  of  the  enemv,  two  of 
whitm  surrendered  themselves,  and  the  captain's  guard  seized  them ;  but 
the  other,  l>eing  a  great  stout  surl^  fellow,  with  his  two  locks  ty'd  up  with 
red,  and  a  great  rattlesnake's  skm  hanging  to  the  back  part  of  his  head, 
(whom  Caiit.  Church  concluded  to  be  Tototon,)  ran  fi-om  them  into  the 
Rwamp.  (;apt.  (Jhureh  in  person  pursued  him  close,  till,  coming  pretty  near 
up  with  him,  presented  his  gun  netween  his  shoulders,  but  it  missing  fire, 
the  Indian  |>erceiving  it,  turned  and  presented  at  Capt  Chturch,  and  missing 
fire  also,  (their  guns  taking  wet  with  the  fog  und  dew  of  the  morning,)  but 
the  Indian  turiiing  short  for  another  run,  nia  foot  trip'd  in  ti  small  grape- 
vine, and  he  fell  flat  on  his  face.  Capt.  Church  was  by  this  time  up  witii 
him  and  stnick  the  mu/7.1e  of  his  gun  an  inch  and  an  half  into  the  back 
part  of  his  head,  which  dispatched  him  without  another  blow.  But  Capt. 
Church  lookintf  liehind  him  saw  Totoaon,  the  Indian  whom  he  tho't  he  had 
killed,  come  nying  at  him  like  a  dragon ;  but  this  happened  to  be  fair  in 
sight  of  the  guard  that  were  set  to  keep  the  prisoners,  who  spying  Totoson 
nnd  others  that  were  following  him,  in  the  very  seasonable  juncture  made 
a  shot  u|H>n  them,  and  rescued  their  captain,  though  he  was  in  no  small 
danger  from  his  fiionds'  bullets,  for  some  came  so  near  him  that  he  thought 
lie  felt  the  wind  of  them."  •  The  celebrated  Church,  in  the  skirmishes  ho 
had  in  these  two  days,  August  1  and  2,  took  and  killed  173  Indians. 

Little  nioro  than  a  month  after  the  fall  of  Philip,  Churdi  surprised  Tato- 
$(m$  wholn  company,  about  50  fiersons.  He  was  the  last  that  was  leil  of  the 
family  of  Harrow ;  and,  says  Church,  "  the  wretch  reflecting  upon  the  miser- 
able condition  he  had  brought  himself  into,  his  heart  became  a  stone  within 
him,  and  he  died.  The  old  squaw  [that  Church  had  employed  to  persuade 
him  to  submit]  flung  a  few  leaves  and  brush  over  him — came  into  Sandwicli, 
and  gavtiyfliis  account  of  his  death ;  and  offered  to  show  them  where  she  Mi 
liis  body,  but  never  ha«l  an  opportunity,  for  she  immediately  fell  sick  and 
died  also." 

The  fiite  of  the  father  of  TcUoaon  does  not  so  much  excite  sympathy,  as 

llty  of  lend  for  Inill^U,  nnd  ISO/,  in  ready  money  ;  the  said  Mr.  Cturk  himself  aarrowly 
eiicHitifiir  ih'ir  rrtinliv,  by  b«injr  ai  that  instaot  at  a  meeting." 
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does  that  of  tho  son,  but  iri  uiiu  of  thiMii  nimm  rnore  calculated  to  arouse  tlie 
fiercer  passions.  The  old  uliitif  fell  UtU>  ihi)  htttid*  of  Captain  Church,  in  one 
of  his  successful  expeditioim  in  thu  vicinity  of  Ctt|)«  Cod.  Church  says,  in 
his  history,  that  he  was  "  as  nut>-d  tt  ruKlin  iim  ntiy  arfiung  the  enciny."  Cap- 
tain Church  told  him  that  the  uovcriKnuiit  would  not  permit  him  to  grant 
him  quarter,  "liecauso  of  his  iiiiiMniim  inurdorii  and  Imrharitics,"  and  there 
fore  ordered  him  to  pri'pnro  for  uxouutioii.  **Batrot0  replied,  that  the  son 
tence  of  death  against  hiin  won  juwL  uiid  (hiit  indued  ho  was  ashamed  to  live 
an]r  longer,  and  desired  no  muru  Rivor,  tlitiii  to  Hmuko  a  whiff  of  tobacco 
bulbre  his  execution.  When  Ito  hnd  Utkttri  tt  few  whiffs,  he  said,  '  I  am 
ready;' upon  which  one  of  Ciiptttiti  ChvreKi  Indians  sunk  his  hatchet  into 
his  brains." 

TMSHq*  or  TK^.S/rat"  WHS  flirt  tM'Xt  iiinn  io  Philip,'' mya  Church;  there 
wore  others  also  said  to  be  **  next  to  liitn,**  and  it  nmybi!  all  reconciled  by 
supposing  these  chiefis  as  having  iImi  ('.lii«<f  comniAtKl  over  particular  tribes. 
Mr.  Huboa^dl  says  only  this  of  tint  fiiinoilM  'IHuuihfii  "In  June  last,  [KiTG,]  one 
Tuishq,  a  great  captain  of  PhU{p%  IiIh  wifo  niid  child,  or  children,  being 
tuk'-n,  though  he  escaped  iiimstdf  ut  fir«t,  yiit  catnn  Ririce  and  surrendered 
Iiims(!lf!"     Dr.  /.  Mather,  writing  under  <l«t«)  »f  39  July,  1076,  says  it  was  "  this 
week"  that  Captain  Church  and  his  Indiiiii  Mildii'm  fell  upon  Tiashq  and  his 
company.    It  appears  therefont  tlutt  Mr.  Hultbard  is  in  error,  as  the  account 
given  by  Church  corroborates  that  of  Midlmr,  who  Hpeaks  thus  of  his  opera- 
tions: "It  having  been  hisniannur  wlien  Iik  takitth  any  Indians  by  a  promise 
of  ftivor  to  them,  in  case  they  lutipiit  (Iii'MIM'Ivi'M  woII,  to  set  them  an  hunting 
af\er  more  of  these        'ves,  wli<'r«by  tim  wor«l  of  them  sometimes  do  sin- 
gular good  service  in  finding  out  tliH  rfliit  »f  their  bloody  fellows.    In  one  of 
these  skirmishes,  Tiaahq,  Pmlip't  eUM'  (iaptnin,  ran  away  leaving  his  gun  be- 
hind him,  and  his  B(]|iiaw,  who  whn  tnkttti."  ^    These  Indian  soldiers,  who 
)>erformed  this  exploit,  were  furci^d  upon   it  bv   Church,    They  had  been 
seeking  Indians  about  Aponagunset  llivor,  nnd  discovered  that  a  large  coin- 
[Ktny  of  them  had  just  been  gathering  the  npplvM  at  a  deserted  settlement  on 
the  cast  side  of  it.    The  English  and  IndiitliM  itnmcdiately  pursued  in  their 
track.||    **  Traveling  three  niileH  or  tiiori*,  they  cattifl  into  the  country  road, 
where  the  track  parted:  one  parcol  itttierttd  towards  the  west  end  of  the 
great  cedar  swamp,  and  tho  otliur  to  the  umH  end.    The  captain  halted  and 
told  his  Indian  souldiers  that  thoy  hiul  (Hiard  as  well  as  he  what  some  men 
had  said  at  Plymouth  about  lheru,1l  Ati'.,  that  now  was  a  good  opportunity  for 
each  party  to  prove  themselvt!*.    Tlie  tr«<!k  being  divided,  they  should  fol- 
low one,  and  trie  English  the  other,  being  (upial  In  number.    The  Indians 
declined  the  motion,  and  were  not  willing  to  move  any  where  without  him: 
siiid  they  should  not  think,  themidvea  gn/h  mlhotd  him.    But  the  captain  insisting 
upon  it,  they  submitted.    Ho  gave  the  Indijins  thoir  choice  to  follow  which 
track  they  pleased.    They  replied,  77«s«  were  ligld  and  Me  to  travel,  therefore 
if  he  pleased  they  would  take  the  well  truck    And  appointing  the  ruins  of  John 
"CooKs  house  at  Cushnet  **  for  the  |iliie«  to  meet  at,  each  company  set  out 
briskly  to  try  their  fortunes." ft    When  the  parties  met,  "they  very  remai-k- 
ably  found  that  the  number  that  eneh  eoinpatiy  had  taken  and  slain  was 
equal.    The  Indians  had  killed  three  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  63  prisoners, 
as  the    English    had    done    before    theHi,'*^!     Both    parties   were    much 
rejoiced  at  their  successes,  but  the  Indiana,  told  Captain  Church  "  that  they  had 
missed  a  brave  opportunity  by  parting.    They  came  Ujion  a  great  town  of 
tlie  enemy,  viz :  Captain  Tyathf  eoinpaiiy.     {TytukB  was  the  next  man  to 


*  IfiMird,  Mather.  f  (Vmell,  •        •      ,        t  Narrative,  106. 

&  HricfHist.  42.  j^  Church,  33. 

if  The  detestation  in  which  the  IndisiK  were  held  by  "  wine  men."  in  many  other  places  as 
well  as  in  Plimouth,  will  oneii  appear  in  iIiIm  work,  fiurh  people  could  know  nothing  of 
human  nature,  and  many  would  not  have  fwlitivtid  (lie  IiidiaiM  capable  of  good  actions,  thuug'Ii 
ow.from,  the  dead  had  assured  them  Ihey  were, 

*»  Abbreviated  from  Acushnet.  Bee  DimglfUH,  SttmifiHry,  1,  403,  who  writes  '\i  Accushnot. 
Thus  many  Indian  names  are  chanjfed.  Iii>ilef«d  »f  A|i<«iiflu|titt^t<l,  we  hear  Ponaganset,  and 
for  Asonct,  Sonet,  &,c.    Cushnet  is  the  river  ott  wlii^li  Now  Ikdford  nnd  Fairhaven  stand. 

ft  Church,  »♦.  \\  Ibid.  3C. 
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PhUip.)  They  firoil  upon  tlio  enemy  before  they  were  discovered,  and  ran 
upon  tliein  with  a  shout.  The  mm  ran  and  li'ft  their  wives  and  children, 
and  manv  of  tliem  their  guns.  They  took  TijaakJ  wife  and  son,  and  thoucht 
that  if  their  captain  and  the  English  comjmny  had  been  with  thcni  tfiey 
might  have  tal<en  some  hundreds  \}ii  tlicni,  and  now  they  ilctoiniined  not  to 
part  any  more."  •  This  transjiction,  in  the  opinion  of  Cfaptain  Chrirch^  wiis  a 
"remarlmble  providence,"  inasmuch,  perhaps,  as  the  equality  of  their  suc- 
cesses prevented  either  imrty  from  boasting,  or  claiming  superiority  over  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  Church  adds, — "  But  the  Indians  had  the  tbrtune  to 
take  more  arms  than  the  English."  It  would  add  not  a  little,  perhaps,  to 
the  gratification  of  the  reader,  could  ho  know  the  name  of  the  Indian  cuptuin 
in  this  far-famed  exploit,  or  even  that  of  one  of  his  men ;  but  at  present  they 
are  hid  alike  from  us  and  itom  him. 

CHAPTER  TV.  '  *     '         " 

Chiff  women  conspicuous  in  Philip's  wnr — Maonu» — Hiw  country  and  relations — 
ifrr  capture  ana  death — Awashonks — /s  greatly  annoyed  in  the  events  of  Hi71 — 
Her  men  disarmed — Philip's  endexieors  to  engage  her  against  the  English — Church 
prevents  her — Isfiniilly  in  the  power  of  Philip — Reclaimed  by  Church — Some  par- 
ticulars of  her  family. 

ALTHOtioH,  before  we  had  finished  the  life  of  WeetamoOf  wo  deemed  it 
proper  to  have  deferred  it  to  this  ciiapter,  but  as  we  hnd  been  led  rather  iin* 
perceptibly  into  many  particulars  concerning  her  in  that  place,f  we  could 
not  break  off  our  narrative  without  a  greater  impropriety  than  an  omission 
here  would  hove  been,  ond  shall  therefore  begin  here  with  one  of  her  con- 
tem|)oraries,  the  bare  facts  in  whose  life  ore  sufiicient  to  maintain  a  high 
interest,  wo  believe,  in  the  mind  of  every  reader. 

M^G.VUS  was  squaw-sachem  of  some  part  of  the  extensive  country  of 
the  Narragansets,  and  was  known  by  several  names  at  different  and  the  Bam« 
times  ;  as  Old  Queen,  Sunk  Squaw,\  Quampen,  and  Matantuck.  She  married 
Mriksah,  or  Mexam,  a  son  of  Canoniciis,  and  was  sister  to  JVini/rret.  Bhe  had 
two  sons,  SctUtup  and  Quequaquenuct  otherwise  Quequet^nent,  called  by  the 
English  Gideon,  and  a  daughter  named  Quincmiquet.  These  two  died  young. 
Gideon  was  nlivo  as  laie  as  \iV6\  ;  Scuttup,  and  a  sister  also,  in  lf)(>4.  She 
was,  in  167.5,  one  ''of  the  six  present  sachems  of  the  whole  Narragunset 
country." 

In  the  l>eginning  of  Philip's  war,  the  English  army,  to  cause  the  Narragan- 
8f ts  to  fight  for  them,  whom  they  had  always  abused  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt, since  before  the  cutting  off  of  MiantunnomoVs  head,  marched  into 
their  country,  but  could  not  meet  with  a  single  sachem  of  the  nation.  They 
fell  in  with  a  few  of  their  people,  who  couhl  not  well  secrete  themselves, 
und  who  concluded  a  long  treaty  of  mere  verbosity,  the  import  of  which  the^ 
could  know  but  little,  and  doubtless  cared  less ;  for  when  the  army  left  their 
eoimtry,  they  joined  again  in  the  war. 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  until  the  next  year,  when  herself  and  a  hir^e 
company  of  her  men  were  discovered  by  Major  J'cdcot,  on  the  2  July,  in 
Narraganset.  The  English  scouts  discovered  thetn  fruni  a  liill,  having 
pitched  their  tents  in  a  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  a  swamp,  as  was  usually 
their  custom.  About  300  of  the  English,  mounted  upon  fleet  horses,  divided 
into  two  squadrons,  and  fell  upon  them  before  they  were  aware  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  The  Moheguns  and  Pequots  cuma 
upon  them  in  the  centre,  while  the  horsemen  beset  them  on  each  side,  und 

■      '   ' ■    — —  ■    ■■  I.— .1  ...  .■■  * p 

•  Church,  .36.  f  Book  iii.  chap.  1. 

X  Trumbull,  i.  347.  from  Hubbard,  I  suppose,  i.  51.  Female  chicrs  were  called  taunts  bv 
the  Indians,  which  signified  wife  of  the  sarhem ;  but  writers,  being  ignorant  of  that  fact, 
thought  it  a  proper  name  of  a  particular  person,  and  hence  the  appellations  of  Snuke,  Builkt> 
Bmme,  &c.  applied  to  Magnus. 
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thtiA  prnvcnlod  many  (Vom  escaping  into  the  Hwarnp.  When  all  wuro  killed 
and  tiiknn  within  tho  encampment,  Captain  ATeuAunf,  who  conmianilcd  the 
horHutnnn,  dismounted,  and  with  his  men  rushed  mto  the  swump,  wiiero, 
without  resistance,  they  killed  a  hundred,  and  mado  muny  prisoners.  In  all, 
th(iy  killed  and  took  l71  *  in  this  swarnp  fight,  or  rather  mnssacre.  Not  an 
Kriglishman  was  hurt  iu  tho  afTuir,  and  but  one  Mohegan  killed,  and  ono 
wounded,  which  we  con  hardly  suppose  was  done  by  Magnut'i  people,  as  they 
mnde  no  resistance,  but  rather  by  themselves,  in  their  fury  mistaking  ono 
Another.  Ninety  of  the  captives  were  put  to  death !  among  whom  waM  Mag- 
nitf.f  Tlie  swamp  whore  this  afTuir  took  place  is  near  the  present  town  of 
Warwick,  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  thus  ends  our  short  history  of  Magniu. 

Jlff'^SHOJVKS,  squaw-sachem  of  Sogkouate,t  was  tho  wife  of  an  Indian 
Rall'.ul  TotoNT,  but  of  him  wo  learn  very  little.  From  her  important  stand- 
ing among  the  Indians,  few  deserve  a  more  particular  attention ;  and  we 
sh:tll,  therefore,  go  oa  minutely  uito  her  history  as  our  documents  will 
(wi.'dtlo  us. 

Tho  first  notice  we  have  of  Awaahmika  is  in  1671,  when  she  entered  into 
articles  of  agreement  with  the  court  of  Plimouth  as  follows : — "In  admitting 
(!i!it  tho  court  are  in  some  moasiiro  satisfied  with  your  voluntary  coming  in 
now  nt  lost,  and  subtnission  of  herself  unto  us ;  yet  this  we  expect  that  sho 

ifivo  some  meet  satisfaction  for  the  charge  and  trouble  she  has  put  us  u])on 
ly  her  too  long  standing  out  against  the  many  tenders  of  peace  we  hava 
made  to  her  and  her  people,  mid  that  we  yet  see  an  intention  to  endeavor 
(ho  reducurnent  of  such  as  have  bscn  the  incendiaries  of  the  troublis  and 
diHturbauce  of  her  people  and  ours.    And  as  many  of  her  people  us  shall 
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9ive  themselves  and  arms  unto  us,  at  the  time  appointed,  shalf  receive  no 
arnage  or  hurt  from  us,  which  time  appointed  is  ten  days  fi'orn  the  date 
hereof.  Thus  we  may  the  better  keep  off  such  from  her  lands  as  may 
hereafter  bring  upon  her  and  us  the  like  trouble,  and  to  regulate  such  as  will 
not  lie  governed  by  her,  she  having  submitted  her  lands  to  the  authority  of 
X\w  government  And  that,  if  the  lands  and  estates  of  such  as  we  are  neces- 
sitated to  take  arms  against,  will  not  defray  the  charge  of  the  expedition, 
that  she  shall  bear  some  due  proportion  of  the  charge.  In  witness  whereof, 
ond  in  testimony  of  tho  sachem,  nor  agreement  hereunto,  she  hath  subscribed 
/ler  hand  in  presence  of  Satnml  Barker  and  John  Almey. 

Mark  X  of  the  aquato-sachem  Aw  AavKCKS', 
the  mark  X  q/"  Totatombt,  and  Sohaoaonet." 

ff^neaaed  althe  acme  Hme  by  "  Tattacommett, 

Samponcut,  and 
Tamodeesam,  aUaa  Jepfert. 

Pltmouth,  24  My,  1671 » 

The  last-named  witness  afipeared  again,  in  the  same  capacity,  4  September 
following,  when  "between  40  and  50  Indians,  living  near  or  in  the  town  of 
I>(irtmouth,  made  a  like  submission."  Aahatoanomuth,  JVbinatt,  Markorkumf 
Jamea,  and  John,  were  other  wituesses. 

Awaahonka  was  at  Plimouth  when  the  former  articles  were  executed,  from 
which  it  appears  there  was  considerable  alarm  in  Plimouth  colony.  There 
were  obout  this  time  many  other  submissions  of  the  Indians  in  different 
I»lnces.  This  step  was  taken  to  draw  them  from  Philip,  or  at  least  to  give  a 
check  to  their  joining  with  him,  as  he  was  now  on  the  point  of  attacking  the 
English  settlements,  under  a  pretence  of  injury  done  him  in  his  planting 
luiiiis. 

Not  only  the  chiefs  of  tribes  or  clans  subscribed  articles,  but  all  their  men, 
that  could  be  prevailed  with,  did  the  same.  The  August  following,  42  of 
Awashonka'a  men  signed  a  paper,  approving  what  she  had  done,  and  binding 


*  TriimtMill.    200  says  Cobbees  mammcript ;  240,  Huhbard. 

t  lliihhar.),  Ind.  Wars,  i.  97,  98.  I.  Mather's  Brief  Hist.  39.  Trumbull's  Hist.  Con- 
nwlK'iii,  i.  Sn. 

t  Tho  point  of  land  below  Pocasset,  and  now  chiefly  included  in  the  town  of  Comptoii, 
iIIm/o  Island,  and  rommonly  called  Seconet. 
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thflnmoIvi'H  in  liko  nmiiiior.    Out  of  42,  wo  run  g\vn  namoii  of  throo  only — 
Totatomet,  T^inuokum  uiiil  Saiuaman. 

It  ap|it<iirH  fVoiii  tli«  follnwiiig  Icttnr  fVom  wltoaahonkt  to  (lovflrnor  Prince,  tlint 
thoBO  who  Bubinittod  tlioniHelvos,  dolivurod  up  their  ornia  to  the  English : — 

"  August  11,1671,  Honored  nir,  I  hiive  received  a  very  grcot  fevor  from 
your  honor,  in  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  and  as  you  are  pleased  to  siffnify, 
that  if  I  continue  fuithflil  to  the  agreement  made  with  yourselves  at  Plim- 
outh,  I  may  oxiMict  all  juHt  favors  from  your  honor.  I  urn  (\illy  resolved, 
whihf  1  live,  witli  all  fidelity  to  stand  to  my  engagement,  and  in  a  peaceable 
suhmiHsion  to  your  commandH,  according  to  tlio  best  of  my  poor  ability. 
It  is  true,  and  I  am  very  sensible  theiuof,  that  there  are  some  Indians  who 
do  seek  an  advantage  against  me,  for  my  submitting  to  his  nmjusty's  authority 
in  your  jurisdiction,  but  being  conscious  to  myself  of  my  integrity  and  real 
intentions  of  peace,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  afford  me  all  duo  encourage- 
ment and  lu'oti'ction.  I  hud  resolved  to  send  in  all  my  guns,  liuing  six  in 
nimibcr,  according  to  the  intimation  of  my  letter ;  but  two  of  them  wore  so 
large,  the  nicHsciigcrs  wore  not  able  to  carry  them.  I  since  profl'ered  to 
leave  them  with  Mr.  Bnrkcr,  but  ho  not  having  any  order  to  recrivo  them, 
told  mo  be  conceived  I  might  do  well  to  sond  them  to  Mr.  •4/mi/,  who  is  a 
person  concerned  in  the  jurisdiction,  wbicli  I  resolved  to  do;  but  since 
then  an  Indian,  known  by  tho  name  of  Broad-fnced-ivill,  stole  one  of  th«in 
out  of  the  wi^vam  in  the  night,  and  is  run  away  with  it  to  Momit  Hope  ; 
the  other  I  thmk  to  send  to  Mr.  Jllmy.  A  list  of  those  that  are  obedient  to 
me,  and,  I  hope,  and  am  nersnaded,  faithful  to  you,  is  here  enclosed.  Hon- 
ored sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  further,  hut  desiring  your  peace  and  pros- 
perity, in  which  I  look  at  my  own  to  bo  included,  I  remain,  vour  unfeigned 
servant,  X  Awascncks." 

This  letter  was  very  probably  written  by  Mr.  Barker,  named  in  it. 

October  20, 1671,  Governor  Prince  wrote  to  ^waikonks,  that  ho  had  received 
the  list  of  names  of  her  men  and  husband,  that  freely  submitted  themsclvea 
to  his  majesty's  authority ;  and  assured  her  that  tho  English  would  l)efriend 
her  on  all  just  occasions ;  but  intimates  her  di8a|)pointment  and  his  own, 
tliat  she  had  succeeded  no  better  in  procuring  the  submission  of  her 
sulijects.  "Though,"  he  continued,  "I  fault  not  you,  with  any  failing  to 
endeavor,  only  to  notice  your  good  nersuosions  of  them  outwent  tlieir 
deserts,  for  aught  yet  appcureth.  I  could  have  wished  they  had  been  wiser 
for  themselves,  especially  your  two  sons,  that  may  probably  succeed  you  in 
yoiu'  goveriunent,  and  your  brotlier  also,  who  is  so  nearly  tied  unto  you  by 
nature.  Do  they  think  themselves  so  great  as  to  disregard  and  afiront  his 
majesty's  interest  and  authority  here;  and  the  amity  of  tne  English?  Cer- 
tainly, if  they  do,  1  think  they  did  much  disservice,  and  wish  they  would 
yet  show  themselves  wiser,  before  it  be  too  late."  He  closed  by  recom- 
mending her  to  send  some  of  hers  to  the  next  court,  to  desire  their  arms, 
that  her  people  might  have  the  use  of  them  in  the  approaching  season. 
Desires  her  to  let  him  hear  from  her  and  her  husband. 

On  the  20  June,  IG72,  the  following  writing  appears  on  record :  Whereas 
Awaahunekes,  squa-sachem,  stand  inaebted  vnto  Mr.  John  Jilmey  the  sume  of 
£25  to  be  paid  in  porke  att  three  pence  a  pound,  or  peagc  att  10  peney,  and 
20  pole  of  stone  wall  att  £4,  which  stone  wall,  or  £4,  is  to  be  vnde-stood  to 
be  prte  of  tlio  fine  ond  twenty  pound,"  therefore  Jlioashonka,  having  failed 
to  pav  agreeably  to  her  proniisi^,  agrees  to  set  off  land  on  the  noith  side  of 
"the  Indian  field,"  next  Punkateesett,  on  the  east  line  till  it  meets  with  "a 
great  runing  brooke,"  thence  northerly  to  a  fresh  meadow,  thence  bounded  to 
the  river  by  a  salt  cove : — this  "  is  morgaged  vnto  the  court  of  Plymouth  "  ibr 
the  payment  of  said  debt,  which  debt  is  to  bepaid  10  of  Februai^,  lb72,  O.  S. 

"  The  mark  X  of  Awashumkeb." 

To  illustrate  the  connections  and  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Jhnaahonka, 
wc  give  from  the  Records  of  Plimouth  the  following  exceedingly  valuable 
facts : — 


i       ! 
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Jiilv  14,  1073.  **  WhnroaH  M(tmantwn\i  [u  nnn  of  Jiioashot^]  Imth  liy  Hill 
ond  clvar  toMtiiiiony  pnivtul  to  tliirt  court',  in  ImiIiuH'  of  hiiimnlt'  und  hrethron, 
tlio  Bonn  of  T^iuy,  atul  u  kiimiiuin  of  tliiMnt  culluil  JlnumpaaK,  [coinnionly 
writtuQ  J^mpoahA  nun  to  Poknttawa^,  tliut  they  uru  tliu  cliivf  propriuturt 
anil  KicheiiiH  of  nacmiutt,  or  pluccH  coniuiunly  ho  callod;  und  ^et  it  bving 
aim  iirolmlilu  tliut  Tatmlutinna  *  AuHuhuixclua  und  tlioHi)  of  tliut  knidrod  who 
uru  ol*  the  mtino  stock,  th«  nioro  reniotn  iniiy  huvc  Hoinu  rij^ht  to  landH  thvro, 
iiB  th»y  ar«  rclutiunH  to  tho  ulmvo  wiid  Mamaneway,  &lc.  und  huvu  iMtcn  long 
inhabitantH  of  that  place.  ThiH  court  ndvmeth  that  convenient  |)rop«)rtioiiii 
ot'  land  Ih)  settled  on  tho  above  Huid  Talacamana  ^Iwaahanks,  &c.  at  Haconett 
albrcMuid ;  concerning  which,  tiiu  above  Muid  Mamaw-way  and  liiH  brethren 
and  kinainan  who  have  proved  their  ri^ht  to  those  lands  «lo  not  or  cannot 
nuree,  this  court  do  ap|ioint  that  some  meet  persons,  by  order  of  this  court, 
shall  repair  to  the  place,  and  make  settlement  ol'  tho  said  lands  by  certain 
anti  known  boundaries  to  intent  that  peace  may  bo  continued  among  tho 
said  Indians,  and  they  may  all  bo  acconunodatod  Ibr  their  subsisting  and 
payment  of  their  debts  in  an  orderly  wav." 

The  samo  year,  wo  hear  again  of  Tokamonn,  or,  as  ho  is  tlien  called, 
Totomonna,  who,  with  his  brutiier  Sauamatt,  having  endeavored  to  hinder 
tho  English  from  possessing  Home  lands  in  Dartmouth,  was,  from  somo 
consideration,  not  named,  induced  to  relinquish  his  right  to  them.  And  the 
next  year,  1()74,  Mamanatoachy,  or,  as  his  nuiiio  was  before  written,  Mama- 
neway,  surrendered  his  right  also.  The  rights  of  these  Indians,  it  is  said, 
had  boon  sold  by  oth'jra. 

Wo  hear  no  more  of  Jlwaahonks  until  about  the  commencement  of  PhUip^$ 
war.  The  year  before  this  war,  Mr.  Bttyamin  Church,  alttsrwards  the  lamous 
and  well-known  (Jolonel  Church  \  settled  upon  the  peninsula  of  Hogkonate,  in 
the  midst  o(  Aw(uhonk£a  peoplo.  This  peninsula  is  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Narragausct  Bay,  against  tlie  south-east  end  of  tho  island  of  Khode  island. 
Hore  he  lived  in  tho  greatest  iViendship  with  these  Indians,  until  the  spruig  of 
the  year  1()7<5,  when  suddenly  a  war  was  talked  of,  and  messengers  were  sent 
by  Philip  to  Awaahonka,  to  engage  her  in  it.  8he  so  far  listened  to  their  persua- 
sions, as  to  cull  her  principal  people  together,  and  make  a  great  dance  ;  and  be- 
cause she  respected  Mr.  Church,  she  sent  privately  for  him  also.  Church  took  with 
him  a  man  that  well  understood  Indian,  and  went  directly  to  tho  place  appoint- 
ed. Hero  they  found  hundreds  of  Indians  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of 
her  dominions.  Awaahonka  herself,  in  a  foaming  sweat,  was  leading  the  danco  ; 
but  when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Church  was  come,  she  stopped  short,  and 
sat  down  ;  ordered  her  chiefs  into  her  presence,  and  then  invited  Mr.  Church. 
All  being  seated,  she  inlbrmed  him  that  Metacomet,  that  is,  Philip,  had  sent 
six  of  his  men  to  urge  her  to  join  with  him  in  prosecuting  a  war  against  tho 
English.  She  said  these  messengers  informed  her  that  tlio  Uinpainea,X  tliat 
is,  Plimouth  men,  were  gathering  a  great  army  to  invade  his  country,  and 
wished  to  know  of  him  if  this  were  truly  the  case.  He  told  her  that  it  was 
entirely  without  foundation,  for  he  had  but  just  come  from  I'limouth,  and  no 
preparations  of  any  kind  were  making,  nor  did  he  believe  any  thoughts  of 
war  were  entertained  by  any  of  the  head  men  there.  "lie  asked  her 
whether  she  thought  he  would  have  brought  up  his  goods  to  settle  in  that 
place,"  if  he  in  the  least  apprehended  a  war ;  at  which  she  seemed  some- 
what convinced.  Awaahonka  then  ordered  the  six  Pokanokets  into  their 
presence.  These  made  an  imposing  appearance,  having  their  far  >s  painted, 
and  their  hair  so  cut  as  to  represent  a  cock's  comb ;  it  being  all  shaved  from 
each  side  of  the  head,  left  only  a  tult  upon  the  crown,  which  extended  I'rom 
the  forehead  to  the  occiput.     They  had  powder-liorns  and  shot-bags  at  their 


*  Or  Tokamona,  killed  by  the  Narraganscts,  not  long  after,  probably  in  1674. 

t  After  an  active  life,  spent  rliiefl)'  in  his  rnuiilry's  service,  he  died  suddenly  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Conipion,  then  cp.lled  Little  Comptnn,  17  Jan.  1718,  in  the  71)  yenr  or  hi»  nge.  He 
had  become  corpulent,  and  seemed  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  Khould  not  live  long.  The 
morning  before  his  death,  he  rode  2  miles  to  visit  an  only  sister.  On  leaving  her,  he  bid  licr 
"  a  last  farewell."  As  he  was  returning  home,  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw  nim.  In  the  fall 
a  blood-vessel  was  ruptured,  and  he  died  in  about  12  hours. 
Umj)ame  and  Apaum  were  Indian  names  uf  Plimouth. 
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becks,  which  dunoted  warlike  messengers  of  their  nation.  She  now  in- 
formed them  of  what  Captain  Clmrch  had  said.  Upon  which  they  discovered 
dissatisfaction,  and  a  warm  talk  followed,  but  Jiwashonka  soon  put  an  end  to 
it ;  after  which  she  told  Mr.  Church  tliat  Philip  had  told  his  messengers  to 
tell  her,  that,  unless  she  joined  with  him,  he  would  send  over  some  of  his 
warriors,  privately,  to  kill  tlie  cattle  and  burn  the  houses  of  the  English, 
which  they  would  think  to  be  done  by  her  men,  and  consequently  would  fall 
U]>on  her.* 

Mr.  Church  asked  the  Mount  Hopes  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  the 
bullets  in  their  possession,  to  which  they  scofiingly  answered,  "  to  shoot 
pigeons  with."  Church  then  told  ^waahonka  that,  if  Philip  were  resolved  on 
war,  "  her  best  way  would  he  to  knock  tliose  six  Mount  Hopes  on  the  head, 
and  shelter  herself  under  tlie  protection  of  the  English."  When  they  under- 
stood this,  they  were  vei^  silent,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  worthy  a 
man  as  Church  should  be  the  first  to  recommend  tnurder,  and  a  lasting  re- 
membrance is  due  to  the  wisdom  of  Awaahonka,  that  his  unadvised  counsel 
was  not  put  in  execution. 

These  six  Pokanokets  came  over  to  Sogkonate  with  two  of  Jitoaahonka'a 
men,  who  seemed  very  favorably  inclined  to  the  measures  of  Philip.  They 
expressed  themselves  with  great  indignation,  at  the  rash  advice  of  ChurcL 
Another  of  her  men,  called  Little-eyes,  one  of  her  council,  was  so  enraged, 
that  he  would  then  have  taken  ChurcKa  life,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented. 
His  design  was  to  get  Mr.  Church  aside  from  the  rest,  under  a  pretence  of 
private  talk,  and  to  have  assassinated  him  when  he  was  off  his  guard.  But 
some  of  his  friends,  seeing  through  the  artifice,  prevented  it 

The  advice  of  Church  was  adopted,  or  that  part  which  directed  that 
Jiwashonka  should  imuiediutoly  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  she  desired  him  to  go  immediutfely  to  Plimouth  and  make  the  ar- 
rangement, to  which  he  agreed.  After  kindly  thanking  him  for  his  informa- 
tion and  advice,  she  sent  two  of  her  men  with  liim  to  his  house,  to  guard 
him.  These  urged  him  to  secure  his  goods,  lest,  in  his  absence,  the  enemy 
should  come  and  destroy  them ;  but  he  would  not,  because  such  a  st  p  might 
be  tliought  u  kind  of  preparation  for  hostilities ;  but  told  them,  that  in  case 
hostilities  wero  begun,  they  might  convey  his  eft'ects  to  a  place  of  safety. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Plimouth,  where  he  arrived  7  June,  1675. 

In  his  way  to  Plimouth,  he  met,  at  Pocusset,  the  husband  of  IVeetattwo. 
He  was  just  returned  fronri  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hope,  and  confirmed 
all  that  had  been  said  alout  Philip's  intentions  to  begin  a  war.  But  before 
Mr.  Church  could  return  again  to  Jiwaahonka,  the  war  commenced,  and  all  cora- 
mimication  was  at  an  end.  This  he  very  much  regretted,  and  the  benevolent 
Jlwtahonka  was  carried  away  in  the  tide  of  Philip's  successes,  which,  as  she 
was  circumstanci  d,  was  her  only  alternative. 

Mr.  Chiirch  was  wounded  at  the  great  swamp  fight,  19  December  follow- 
ing, and  remained  upon  Rhode  Island  until  about  the  middle  of  May  l()7G. 
He  now  resolved  to  engage  again  in  the  war,  and,  taking  passage  in  a  sloop 
bound  to  Barnstable,  arrived  at  Plimouth  the  first  Tuesday  in  June.  The 
governor  and  other  officers  of  governr  :nt  were  highly  pleased  to  see  him, 
and  desired  him  to  tike  the  command  of  a  co'-.paiiy  of  men  to  l»e  imme- 
diately sent  out,  to  which  he  consented.  We  thus  notice  Churches  proceed- 
ing, Itecaiisc  it  led  to  importuit  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  ^wa- 
ahonka.  Before  he  set  out  with  the  soldiers  raised  at  Plimouth,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  first  return  to  Rhode  Island,  lor  the  purpose  of  raising  other 
forces  to  be  joined  with  them.  In  his  return  to  the  island,  as  he  passed  from 
Sogkonesset,  now  call  d  Wooifs  Hole,  to  the  island,  and  when  he  came  against 
Sogkonate  Point,  some  of  the  ciuniy  were  seen  fisiiing  upon  the  rocks.  He 
was  now  in  an  open  caiioc,  which  he  hud  hired  at  Sogkonesset,  and  two 
Indians  to  paddle  it  He  ordered  them  tu  go  so  near  the  rocks  that  he  might 
8|ieak  with  those  upon  them ;  being  persuaded  that  if  he  could  have  an  op- 
pKortunity,  he  might  still  gain  over  the  Sogkonates  to  the  side  of  the  English, 


*  This  may  sircngilif-n  the  belief  ihal  Philip  put  In  practice  a  himilar  cxpedicni  to  gain  the 
Muhawks  to  iiis  cause,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  lile. 
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for  he  knew  they  never  had  any  real  attachment  to  Philip,  and  were  now  in 
hia  interest  only  from  necessity.  They  accordingly  paddled  towards  tliern, 
who  made  signs  for  tiiem  to  approach;  but  when  they  had  got  pretty 
near,  they  skulk  d  away  among  the  rocks,  and  could  not  be  seen.  The  canoe 
then  paddled  off  again,  lest  they  should  be  fired  upon ;  which  when  those 
among  the  rocks  observed,  they  showed  themselves  again,  and  called  to  them 
to  come  ashore ;  and  said  they  wished  to  speak  with  them.  The  Indians  in 
the  canoe  answered  them,  btit  tiiose  on  shore  informed  them  that  the  waves 
dashed  so  upon  tiie  rocks  that  they  could  not  understand  u  word  they  said. 
Church  now  made  signs  for  two  of  them  to  go  aloug  upon  the  shore  to  a 
beach,  where  one  could  see  a  good  space  round,  whether  any  others  were 
near.  Immediately  two  ran  to  the  place,  one  without  any  arms,  but  the 
other  had  a  lance.  Knowing  Church  to  be  in  tlie  boat,  they  urged  him  to 
come  on  shore,  and  said  they  wanted  to  discourse  with  him.  Un  told  him 
tliat  had  the  lance,  that  if  he  would  carry  it  away  at  considerable  distance, 
and  leave  it,  he  would.  Ttiis  he  readily  did.  Mr.  Church  then  went  ashore, 
loft  one  of  his  Indians  to  guard  tiie  canoe,  and  the  other  he  stationed  upon 
the  beach  to  give  notice  if  any  should  approach.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
that  George  was  one  of  them,  a  very  good  man,  and  the  last  Sogkonate  he 
had  spoken  with,  being  one  of  those  sent  to  guard  him  to  his  house,  and  to 
whom  he  hud  givei:  charge  of  his  goods  when  he  uudertook  his  mission  to 
Plimouth.  On  bein^  asked  what  he  wanted  that  he  called  him  ashore, 
answered,  "  that  he  took  him  for  Church,  as  soon  as  he  heard  his  voice  in  the 
canoe,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  see  him  alive."  He  also  told  Ifun  tliat  Awa- 
shanks  was  in  a  swamp  about  three  miles  off,  and  that  she  had  left  Philip  and 
did  not  intend  to  retinii  to  him  any  more ;  and  wished  Mr.  Church  to  stay 
while  he  should  go  and  call  her.  This  Church  did  not  think  prudent,  but 
said  he  would  come  again  and  speak  with  Awashonks,  and  some  other  Indians 
that  he  should  name.  He  therefore  told  George  to  notify  Awashonks,  her  son 
Pder,  their  chief  captain,  and  one  J^ompash,  to  meet  him  two  days  after  at  a 
certain  rock,  "at  the  lower  end  of  Capt.  RichmontPs  farm,  which  was  a 
very  noted  place."  It  was  provided  that  if  that  day  should  prove  stormy,  the 
next  pleasant  day  should  be  improved.  They  parted  with  cordiality,  George 
to  carry  the  news  to  Awashonks,  and  Church  for  Newpoit. 

On  being  made  acquainted  witii  Churches  intention  to  visit  those  Indians, 
the  government  of  Rhode  Island  mai'velled  much  at  his  presumption,  and 
would  not  give  him  any  permit  under  tiieir  hands ;  assuring  him  that  the 
Indians  would  kill  him.  They  said  also  that  it  was  madness  on  his  part, 
after  such  signal  services  as  he  had  done,  to  throw  away  his  life  in  such  a 
manner.  Neither  could  any  entreaties  of  friends  alter  his  resolution,  and 
he  made  ready  for  his  departure  It  was  his  intention  to  have  taken  with 
him  one  Daniel  fVilcox,*  a  man  who  well  miderstood  the  Indian  language,  but 
the  government  utterly  refused  him ;  so  that  his  whole  retinue,  in  this  im- 
]iortant  embassy,  consisted  only  of  himself,  his  own  man,  and  the  two  Indians 
who  conducted  him  from  Sogkonesset.  As  an  important  item  in  his  outfit, 
must  be  mentioned  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  a  roll  of  tobacco. 

The  day  appointed  having  arrived,  after  paddling  about  three  miles,  they 
came  to  the  appointed  rock,  where  the  Indians  were  ready  to  receive  them, 
a'ul  gave  him  their  hands  in  token  of  friendship.  They  went  back  from  the 
sliore  about  fifty  yards,  for  a  convenient  place  for  consultation,  when  all  at 
once  rose  up  from  the  high  grass,  a  great  many  Indians,  so  that  they  were 
entirely  encompassed.  They  were  all  armed  with  guns,  spears  and  hatchets; 
faces  painted  and  hair  trimmed,  in  complete  warlike  an'ay.  If  ever  a  man 
knew  fear,  we  should  apprehend  it  would  discover  itself  upon  an  occasion 
like  this.  But,  judging  from  his  conduct,  we  should  say  he  was  one  of  those 
"  who  never  felt  fear." 

As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  Mr.  Church  told  Awashonks  that  George  had 
said  that  she  desired  to  see  him,  about  making  peace  with  the  English.    She 

*  Ififi?,  "  Daniel  Willcockfs  looko  the  onlli  off  fidelilie  this  court.''    Plim.  Rec. 
Ill  \CiVi,  oLie  Wilco.c  set  up  a  trailing  liouse  in  the  Nurraganset  country.    See  CaUender'i 
Cent.  Discourse,  38.    If  ho  were  the  same,  it  will  well  account  for  his  being  an  interpreter. 
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said,  "Yes."  Then,  said  Mr.  Church,  "it  is  customary  when  people  meet  to 
treat  of  peace,  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  and  not  to  appear  iu  such  hostile  Ibrm 
as  your  people  do."  At  this  tliere  was  much  murmuring  among  them,  and 
Awaahonka  usked  him  wiiat  arms  tliey  should  lay  aside.  Seeing  their  dis- 
pleasure, he  suid,  only  their  guns,  for  Ibrm's  sake.  With  one  consent  they 
then  laid  away  their  guns,  and  cume  and  sat  down.  He  then  drew  out  his 
bottle  of  rum,  and  asked  Jlivashonla  whether  she  had  lived  so  long  up  at 
Wachusett  *  as  to  lorget  to  drink  occapeches.  Then,  drinking  to  her,  he  ob- 
served she  watched  hiui  very  narrowly  to  see  whether  he  swallowed,  and, 
on  offering  it  to  her,  she  wished  him  to  drink  again.  He  then  told  her  there 
was  no  poison  in  it,  and,  pouring  some  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  sipped  it 
up.  Alter  he  had  token  a  second  hearty  dram,  Awaalionka  ventured  to  do 
likewise ;  then  she  passed  it  among  her  attendants.    The  tobacco  was  next 

Eassed  round,  and  they  began  to  talk.  Awashonka  wanted  to  know  why  he 
ad  not  come,  as  he  promised,  the  year  before,  observing  that,  if  he  had,  slie 
and  her  people  had  not  joined  witli  Philip.  He  told  her  he  was  prevented 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  mentioned  that  he  made  an  attcni[)t, 
notwithstanding,  soon  ailer  he  left  her,  and  got  as  far  as  Punkatesse,  wiien 
a  multitude  of  enemies  set  upon  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  A  great 
murmur  now  arose  among  the  warriors,  and  one,  a  fierce  and  gigantic  fel- 
low, raised  liis  war  club,  witli  intention  to  have  killed  Mr.  Church,  but  some 
laid  hold  on  him  and  prevented  him.  They  informed  him  that  this  tellovv's 
brother  v/fis  killed  iu  the  fij^ht  at  Punkateeae,  and  that  he  said  it  was  Church 
that  killed  him,  and  he  would  now  have  his  blood.  Church  told  tliem  to  tell 
him  thnt  his  brother  began  first,  and  that  if  ho  had  done  as  he  had  directed 
him,  i> .  would  not  have  been  hurt.  The  chief  captain  now  ordered  silence, 
telling  them  they  should  talk  no  more  about  old  matters,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  tumult,  and  an  agreement  was  soon  concluded.  Awaakonka  agreed  to 
serve  the  English  "in  what  way  she  was  able,"  provided  "Pli mouth  would 
firmiy  engage  to  her  that  she  and  all  of  her  people,  and  their  wives  and 
children  should  have  their  lives  spared,  and  none  of  them  transported  out  of 
the  country."  This,  Church  told  her  he  did  not  doubt  in  the  least  but  Plimouth 
would  consent  to. 

Things  being  thus  matured,  the  chief  ca])tain  stood  up,  and,  afler  express- 
ing the  great  respect  he  had  for  Mr.  Church,  said,  "  Sir,  if  you  will  please 
accept  of  me  and  my  men,  and  will  head  us,  we  will  fight  lor  you,  and  will 
help  you  to  Philip'a  head  before  the  Indian  corn  be  ripe."  We  do  not  ex- 
pect that  this  chief  pretended  to  possess  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  certainly 
lie  was  a  truer  prophet  than  many  who  have  made  the  pretension. 

Mr.  Church  would  have  taken  a  few  of  the  men  with  him,  and  gone  di- 
rectly through  the  woods  to  Plimouth ;  but  Awaahonka  insisted  that  it  would 
be  very  hazardous.  He  therefore  agreed  to  return  to  tiie  island  and  proceed 
by  water,  and  so  would  take  in  some  of  their  company  at  Sogkonatc  Point, 
which  was  accordingly  brought  about  And  here  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  friendship,  now  renewed  by  the  industiy  of  Mr.  Church,  was  never 
afterward  broken.  Many  of  these  Indians  always  accompanied  Church  in  his 
memorable  expeditions,  and  rendered  great  service  to  the  English.  When 
PhUijPa  war  was  over.  Church  went  to  reside  again  among  them,  and  the 
greatest  hiu-mony  always  prevailed.  But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our  nar- 
rative : — 

On  returning  to  the  island.  Mr.  Church  "  was  at  great  pains  and  charge  to 
get  a  vessel,  but  with  unaccountable  disappointments;  sometimes  by  the 
fidseness,  and  sotnetimcs  by  the  faint-heartedness  of  men  that  he  bargaint^d 
with,  and  sometimes  by  wind  and  weather,  &c."  he  was  hindered  a  long 
time.  At  length,  Mr.  Anihony  Ijow,  of  Swansey,  happening  to  put  into  the 
harbor,  and  although  boimd  to  the  westward,  on  being  I'nade  acquainted  with 
Mr.  ChwrdCa  case,  said  he  would  run  the  venture  of  his  vessel  and  cargo  to 
wait  upon  him.  But  when  they  arrived  at  Sogkonate  Point,  although  the 
Indians  were  there  according  to  agreement  waiting  upon  the  rocks,  they  met 

*  She  had  passed  the  nrcccdin^  winter,  it  would  seem,  witli  Philip's  people  on  the  fron 
tieri  or  Masittchusetts 
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with  a  contrary  wind,  and  so  rough  a  sea,  that  none  but  Ptter  Aicashorifis 
could  get  on  board.  This  he  did  ut  great  peril,  having  only  an  old  broken 
canoe  to  get  off  in.  The  wind  and  rain  now  Ibrced  them  up  into  Pocasset 
Sound,  and  they  were  obliged  to  bear  away,  and  return  round  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  to  Newport. 

Church  now  dismissed  Mr.  Low,  as  he  viewed  their  effort  against  the  wiU 
of  Providence.  He  next  drew  up  an  account  of  what  '.id  passed,  and  de- 
epatclied  Peter,  on  the  9  July,  by  way  of  Sogkonate,  to  Pli-nouth. 

Major  Bradford*  having  now  arrived  with  an  army  n'  Ptcasset,  Mr.  Church 
repaired  to  him,  «nd  told  him  of  his  transactions  anc.  engagements  with 
Awaahonks.  Bradford  directed  him  to  go  and  inform  her  of  his  arrival,  which 
he  did.  Jlwaskonks  doubtless  now  discovered  much  uneasiness  and  anxiety, 
but  Mr.  Church  told  her  "  that  if  she  would  be  advised  and  observe  order,  she 
nor  her  people  need  not  fear  being  hurt."  He  directed  her  to  get  all  her 
people  together,  "  lest,  if  they  should  be  found  straggling  about,  mischief 
iniglit  light  on  them;"  and  that  the  next  day  the  army  would  march  down 
into  the  neck  to  receive  her.  After  begging  him  to  consider  the  short  time 
she  had  to  collect  them  together,  she  promised  to  do  the  best  she  could,  and 
he  left  her. 

Accordingly,  two  days  after,  she  met  the  army  at  Punkateese.  Jiwashonka 
was  now  unnecessarily  perplexed  by  the  stern  carriage  of  Major  Bradford, 
For  she  expected  her  men  would  have  been  employed  in  the  army;  but 
instead  of  that  he  "  presently  gave  forth  orders  (or  Awashonks,  and  all  her 
subjects,  botli  men,  women  and  children,  to  repair  to  Sandwich,  and  to  ho 
there  upon  peril,  in  six  days."  Churcli  was  also  quite  disconcerted  by  this 
unexpected  order,  but  all  reasoning  or  remonstrance  was  of  no  avail  with 
the  commander  in  chief.  He  told  Mr.  Church  he  would  employ  him  if  he 
chose,  but  as  lor  the  Indians,  "  he  would  not  be  concerned  with  them,"  and 
accordingly  sent  them  off  with  a  flag  of  truce,  under  the  direction  of  Jack 
Havens,  an  Indian  who  had  never  been  engaged  in  the  war.  Mr.  Church  told 
Awashonks  not  to  be  concerned,  but  it  was  best  to  obey  orders,  and  he  would 
shortly  meet  her  at  Sandwich. 

Accorduig  to  promise.  Church  went  by  way  of  Plimouth  to  meet  the  Sog- 
konates.  The  governor  of  Plimouth  was  highly  pleased  at  the  account 
Church  gave  him  of  the  Indians,  and  so  much  was  he  now  satisfied  of  his 
superior  abilities  and  skill,  that  he  desired  him  to  be  commissioned  in  the 
country's  service.  He  left  Plimouth  the  same  day  with  six  attendants, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Jahez  Howland,  and  Mr.  JVathanied  SoutLworth,  They 
slept  at  Sandwich  the  firet  night,  and  here  taking  a  fevv  more  men,  agreeably 
to  the  governor's  orders,  proceeded  to  Agawam,  a  small  river  of  Rochester, 
where  they  expected  to  meet  the  Indians.  Some  of  his  company  now 
became  discouraged,  presmning,  perhaps,  the  Indians  were  treacherous,  and 
half  of  tliem  returned  home.  When  they  come  to  Sip])ican  River,  which 
empties  into  Buzzard's  Hay  in  Rochester,  Mr.  Howland  was  so  fatigued  that 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  him,  he  being  in  vears,  and  somewhat  corpident. 
Church  left  two  more  with  him  as  a  reserve,  m  case  he  should  be  obliged  to 
retreat.  They  soon  came  to  the  shore  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and,  hearing  a 
great  noise  at  considerable  distance  from  them,  upon  the  bank,  were  pres- 


*  Out  of  a  curious  hook  we  lake  llie  following  note,  as,  besides  giving  us  an  interesting 
fact  coni'crning  llie  major,  it  contains  others  of  value.  It  was  written  ni  IliS)?.  At  that 
lime,  some  pretended  that  llie  aire  of  people  was  much  shorter  in  America  than  in  Europe; 
wliicli  fjavo  rise  to  what  we  are  about  to  extract. — Mary  Brown  was  the  first-born  of  New- 
bury,  Mass.,  who  married  aGoit/nj ;  and,  says  our  book,  .she  "  is  yet  uiivr,  and  is  become 
the  mother  and  grandmother  of  many  children.''  "  The  mention  of  Mary  Ui-mon  brings  to 
our  miuil  an  idle  wliimsey,  as  if  persons  born  in  New  England  would  be  short-lived ;  whereas, 
the  natives  live  long.  And  a  judgment  concerning  Englishmen  cannot  well  be  made  till  20 
or  30  years  hence.  Ca|)t.  I'ei-egiim  White,  born  [on  board  the  MayJiower\  Nov.  Ifi20, 
is  ypt  alive,  and  like  to  live.  [He  died  7  years  after,  in  nO-l.]  Major  William  DradTord 
is  more  than  73  years  old,  and  hath  worn  a  bullet  in  his  flesh  above  20  of  them,  [which  he 
doubtless  received  in  Philip's  war.  He  died  aged  79.]  Elizabeth  Alden,  (now  Paybody, 
wliose  a;randclaugl)ter  is  a  mother,)  Capt.  John  Alden,  her  brother,  Alexr.  Standish,  and 
John  Iloivland,  have  lived  more  than  70  years."  S.  Sewail's  New  Heaven  vpon  tlu  Nem 
Earth,  59,  GO. 
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ently  in  sight  of  a  "  vast  company  of  Indians,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  some  on 
horseback,  running  races,  some  at  lout-ball,  some  catching  eels  und  flat  fi.sli 
in  the  water,  some  clamming,  &c."  They  now  had  to  find  out  what 
Indians  these  were,  before  they  dared  make  themselves  known  to  them. 

Church  therefore  halloed,  and  two  Inrliaiis  that  were  at  a  distance  from  the 
rest,  rode  up  to  him,  to  find  out  what  tlie  noise  meant     They  were  very 
much  sur|)rised  when  they  ibuud  themselves  so  near  I'^nglishmen,  and  turned 
their  horses  to  run,  but,  Church  making  himself  known  to  them,  tliey  gave 
him  the  desired  inlbrmation.     He  sent  lor  -hck  Havens,  wlio  inunediatcly 
came.     And  when   he  had  confirmed  wliat    lie  others  had  related,   there 
arrived  a  large  number  of  tliem  on  horseback,  well  armed.     These  treated 
the  English  very  respectfullv.     Church  then  sent  Jack  to  Awashonks,  to  inlonii 
her  that  he  would  sup  with  her  that  night,  and  lodge  in  her  tent.     In  the 
mean  time,  the  English  returned  with  their  Iriends  they  had  left  at  Sip])ieun. 
When  they  came  to  the  Indian  company,  they  "  were  immediately  conducted 
to  a  shelter,  open  on  one  side,  whither  Jiwaahonks  and  her  chiels  soon  camo 
and  paid  their  respects."    When   tliis  had  taken  place,  there  were   great 
shouts  made  by  the  "multitudes,"  which  "made  the  heavens  to  ring."  About 
sunset,  "  the  JVetops  *  came  ruiming  Irom  all  quarters,  laden  with  the  tojis  of 
dry  pines,  and  the  like  combustible  matter,  niaking  a  huge  pile  thereut|  near 
31r.  Churches  shelter,  on  the  open  side  thereof,    liut  by  this  time  suj)per  was 
brought  in,  in  three  dishes,  viz.  a  curious  young  bass  in  one  dish,  eels  and 
flat  fish   in  a  second,  and    shell  fish  in  a  tliird ; "    but  siilt  was   wuiitiug. 
When  tlie  supper  was  finished,  "  the  mighty  pile  of  pine  knots  and  tops, 
&c.  was  fired,  and  all  the  Indians,  great  and  small,  gathered  in  a  ring  )irouu(l 
it    Awaahonks,  with  the  eldest  of  her  j)eople,  men  and  women  mixed,  kneel- 
ing down,  made  the  first  ring  next  the  fire,  and  all  the  lusty  stout  men 
standing  up  made  the  next;  and  then  all  the  rabble,  in  a  contused  crew, 
surrounded  on  the  outside.     Then  the  chief  captain  stepped  in  between  the 
rings  and  the  fire,  with  x  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  hatchet  in  the  other, 
danced  round  the  fire,  and  began  to  fight  with  it,  making  mention  of  all  the 
several  nations  and  companies  of  Indians  in  the  country  that  were  enemies 
to  the  English.    And  at  naming  of  every  paiticular  tribe  of  Indians,  he 
would  draw  out  and  fight  a  new  fire-brand,  and  at  his  finishing  his  fight  with 
each  pai'ticular  fire-brand,  would  bow  to  Mr.  Church  and  thank  him."     When 
he  had  named  over  all  the  tribes  at  war  with  the  English,  he  stuck  his  speur 
and  hatchet  in  the  ground,  and  left  the  ring,  and  then  another  stepped  in, 
and  acted  over  the  same  farce  ;  trying  to  act  with  more  fury  than  the  first. 
Afler  about  a  half  a  dozen  had  gone  through  witii  the  performance,  their 
chief  captain   stej>ped  to  Mr.   Church,  and   told  him  "they  were   makiu'' 
soldiers  lor  him,  and  what  they  had  been  doing  was  all  one  swearing  of 
them."    Awashonks  and  her  chiefs  next  came  and  told  him  "  that  now  tiiey 
were  all  engaged  to  fight  for  the  English."     At  this  time  Awashonks  presented 
to  Mr.  Church  a  veiT  fine  gun.  ,  The  next  day,  July  2'^,  he  selected  a  number 
of  her  men,  and  proceeded  to  Plimouth.     A  commission  was  given  him, 
and,  being  join(<d  with  a  number  of  English,  volunteers,  commenced  a  suc- 
cessful series  of  exj)loits,  in   which  these  Sogkonates  bore  a  conspicuous 
pjul,  but  have  never,  since  the  days  of  Church,  been  any  where  noticed  as 
they  deser\'ed. 

It  is  said  f  that  Awaahonks  had  two  sons ;  the  youngest  was  fVilliam  Mom- 
mynewit,  who  was  put  to  a  grammar  school,  and  learned  the  I^atin  lan^fuago, 
and  was  intended  for  college,  but  was  prevented  by  being  seized  with  the 
palsy.  We  have  been  able  to  extend  the  interesting  memoir  of  the  family 
of  Awnshonks  in  the  early  part  of  this  aiticle  much  beyond  any  belbn; 
printed  account ;  of  Tokamona  we  have  no  printed  notice,  except  wiiut 
Church  I  incidentally  mentions.  Some  of  his  Indian  soldiers  re(|ii€.sted 
liberty  to  pursue  the  Narragansets  and  other  enemy  Indians,  immediately 

*  Sigiiirviiijf/cwfir/.*,  in  Iiulian.  t  f^o'l-  Afuis.  llixt.  Snc. 

i  Hist.  i'hili|i'.s  War,  3'J.  li  is  usual  lo  rite  rapliiiii  Church  as  llic  niiilmr  or  rcidrdcr  of 
Sis  own  ai'lioiis  ;  il  is  so,  altliougii  iiis  soil  Thomus  .ippoars  as  llio  writer  of  llii"  liislorv.  'I'dn 
ti  'ill  is,  lliit  iHtliiT  ilictaledlo  ihe  son,  and  conected  wlial  appeared  erroneous  niter  the  work 
MU9  vvritU'ii. 
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after  they  had  captured  PMKp^a  wife  and  son.  "  They  said  the  Narragansets 
were  sreut  rogues,  and  they  wanted  to  be  revenged  on  them,  for  killing  some 
of  their  relations ;  named  Tokkamona,  [AwashonKi  brother,)  and  some  others." 

About  ItM)  y»!ar8  ago,  i.  e.  1700,  there  were  100  Indian  men  of  the  Sog- 
konate  tribe,  tuid  the  general  assembly  appointed  JVumpatta  their  captain, 
who  lived  to  h>;  an  old  man,  and  died  about  1748,  after  uie  taking  of  Cape 
Breton,  1745.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  made 
quite  a  resp.?ctable  religious  congregation ;  had  a  meeting-house  of  their 
own,  in  whiri  they  were  instructed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Billings,  once  a  month,  on 
Sundays.  '1  ley  had  a  steady  preacher  among  themselves,  whose  name  waa 
John  Simon,  a  man  of  a  strong  mind. 

About  17  )0,  a  very  distressmg  fever  carried  off  many  of  this  tribe,  and  in 
1803  there  were  not  above  ten  in  Compton,  their  principal  residence. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

jj  furticr  account  of  chiefs  conspicuous  in  Philip's  war — Puhham — Taken  and 
slain — His  son  Quaqualh — Chickon — Socononoco — Potock — His  residence — 
CofH'daint  against  fViltUiow's  encroachments — Delivers  himself  up — Put  to  death — 
Sto.ne-wall-john — ^  great  captain — A  mason — His  men  greatly  annoy  tha 
English  army  in  J^arragansct — Kills  several  of  them — They  hurn  a  garrison,  and 
kill  Jif teen  persons — ^traffic  in  Indian  prisoners— The  burning  of  Rehoboth  and 
Providence — John's  discourse  reith  Roger  WUliums — Is  killed — Sagamore  John— 
Fate  of  Matoo«as— 'Put  to  deat/i  on  Boston  Common — His  son  hanged  for  mur- 
der— MoNoco — David — Andrew — James-the-printer — Old-jethero — Sagamore- 
SAM,  alias  Shoshanim — Visited  by  Eliot  in  1652 — Anecdote — Peter-jethero. 

PUMHAM,  it  may  be  truly  said,  "was  a  mighty  man  of  valor."  Our 
history  has  several  times  heretofore  brought  him  before  us,  and  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  relate  such  facts  concemmg  him  as  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  He  was  sachem  of  Shawomet,  the  country  where  the  old  squaw- 
sachem  Magnus  was  taken  and  slain,  as  in  her  life  we  have  shown. 

As  in  almost  ever^  other  case,  we  can  only  learn  how  to  estimate  the 
consequence  of  a  chief  from  the  story  of  his  enemies.  It  is  peculiarly  so  in 
the  biography  of  Pumham.  When  it  was  reported  that  he  was  slain,  every 
chronicler  seems  to  have  stood  ready,  with  the  ink  of  exultation  in  his  pen, 
to  record  all  the  particulars  of  his  fall ;  and  to  make  it  appear  the  greater,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  tliey  have  sometimes  raised  many  to  a  height  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled,  for  that  object.  But  it  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  Pumham, 
When  it  was  reported  at  Boston  that  he  was  killed,  an  author  in  our  ChronkU 
eaid,  "  If  it  is  so,  the  glory  of  that  nation  is  sunk  with  him  forever." 

This  chief  was  brought  into  considerable  difficulty  by  the  English  as  early 
as  1645.  Li  1642,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gorton  took  refuge  in  his  country',  and 
was  kindly  treated  by  him;  and  in  January  the  next  year,  Miantunnomoh 
and  Canonicus  deeded  to  him  Mishawomet,  or  Shaomet,  which  he  afterward 
called  Warwick,  after  the  earl  of  that  name.  This  settlement  was  grievous 
to  the  Puritan  fathers  of  Massachusetts,  as  they  soon  showed  by  their 
resentment  to  Miantumwmoh ;  and  here  we  cannot  but  discover  the  germ  of 
nil  the  subsequent  disasters  of  that  sachem.  Mr.  Gorton  was  kindly  treated 
by  him,  as  well  as  Pumham,  until  the  latter  was  urged  by  Mr.  Gorton^s 
enemies  to  lay  claim  to  the  lands  he  had  purchased  of  Miantunnomah,  whom 
the  court  of  Massachusetts  declared  an  usurper,*  as  in  his  life  has  been  told. 

By  the  letters  of  the  Onimpenchable  Roger  fVilliams,  the  above  conclu- 
eious  will  appear  evident.  In  1656,  he  wrote  to  Massachusetts,  showing 
them  the  wretch'.d  state  Warwick  was  in  from  their  difficulties  with  the 
Indians,  as  fbll'.ws: — "Your  wisdoms  know  th^  inhuman  insultations  of 
these  wild  creatures,  and  you  may  be  pleased  aIs<rtB4magine,  that  they  have 
not  been  sparing  of  your  name  as  the  patron  of  all  their- wickedL>ess  against 
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our  English  men,  women  and  children,  and  cattle,  to  the  yearly  damage  of 
(30,  80  and  100 £.  The  remedy  is,  (under  God,)  only  your  pleasure  tliut 
Pvmham  shall  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  town  or  colony."  *  Now  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  when  Warwick  was  purchased,  Pumham  and 
some  other  interior  sachems  received  present:)  for  tlieir  particular  interests  in 
what  was  sold,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Indians. 

The  Flimouth  people  had  their  share  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  having 
caused  Ouaamaquin  to  lay  claim  to  the  same  place,  or  a  sachem  who  lived 
with  him,  named  JVatowajt'  twauck ;  between  whom  and  Pumham  the  quarrel 
ran  so  high  that  the  forme    stubbed  the  latter. 

The  anairs  of  Warwick  ':)ad  been  under  consideration  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  Colonies  for  several  years  before  this,  and  in  KMD, 
they  say,  "  Vppon  a  question  betwixt  the  two  collonies  of  the  Massnchusets 
and  Plymouth,  formerly  propounded,  and  now  again  renewed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Massachusetts,  concerning  a  tract  of  land  now  or  lately 
belonging  to  Pamham  and  SaconocOf  two  Indian  sagamores  who  had  sub- 
mitted themselves  and  their  people  to  the  Massachusetts  govcrment,  v])pon 
part  of  which  land  som  English,  ^besides  the  said  Indians,)  in  anno  1G4:3,  were 
planted  and  settled."  The  decision  was,  that  though  the  said  tract  of  land 
fall  within  Plimoiith  bounds,  it  should  henceforth  belong  to  Massachusetts. 

About  1646,  we  find  the  following  record  f  of  these  chiefs  : — "  Pomihom 
and  Saconanoco  complaining  to  us  [the  court  of  Mass.]  that  many  Indians 
dwelling  20  miles  beyond  them,  (being  friends  and  helpers  to  the  Narragan- 
setts  in  their  present  wars  with  Uncaa,)  are  come  upon  their  lands,  and 
planted  upon  the  same  against  their  wills,  they  not  bejng  able  of  themselves 
to  remove  them,  and  therefore  desire  our  counsel  and  help.  We  sliall 
therefore  advise  them,  if  the  deputies  agree  thereunto,  to  send  a  messenger 
to  the  sachem  of  tliose  intruders  to  come  to  us  to  give  an  account  of  such 
his  intention  ;  and  if  he  come  to  us,  then  to  offer  him  protection  upon  the 
aame  terms  that  Pumham  hath  it,  provided  they  satisfy  Uncas  for  any  injury 
they  have  done  him.  If  lie  refuse  to  come,  then  we  would  have  our  mes- 
senger charge  tliem  to  depart  from  Pomhtm  and  Soconanocho  their  lands, 
which  also  if  they  rei'use,  then  we  shall  account  them  our  enemies."  f 

Though,  by  the  aid  of  the  English,  Pumham  had  been  able  to  maintain  a 
kind  of  independence  for  some  years  after  the  death  of  the  chief  sachem, 
yet  he  was  among  the  first  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Philip,  in  his  war, 
as  it  would  seem  from  his  not  attenduig  at  the  treaty  in  June,  immediately 
alter  hostilities  commenced.  The  army  who  went  to  moke  that  treaty  |)assed 
through  his  country  in  their  march,  and,  us  Mr.  Huhbard states,  "  They  found  the 
Indians  in  Pomham'a  country  (next  adjoining  to  Philip'a  borders)  all  fled,  and 
their  wigwams  without  any  people  in  them.  The  LngUsh  army  also  march- 
ed through  his  country,  in  their  return  from  tlie  attack  on  Philip  and  his  con- 
ftiderates  in  Narraganset,  in  December,  1675.  At  this  time  a  small  fight  took 
place  between  some  of  the  English  and  a  number  of  PumhanCa  men,  under 
•  chief  whose  name  was  QUAmiALH,  who  gained  some  advantage  of  the 
English,  wounding  four  of  their  men.  The  whites,  however,  report  that  they 
killed  five  of  the  bidians.  Quaauo/A  himself  was  wounded  in  the  knee.  \l 
the  same  time  they  burnt  Pumham^a  town,|  which  contained  near  100  wig- 
wams.   The  English  were  commanded  by  Captain  Prentice.  § 

Pumham  was  not  the  chief  captain  in  the  fight  at  the  great  falls  in  the  Con- 
necticut, which  took  place  19  May,  1676,  although  we  presume,  from  tlio 
known  character  of  him,  that  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  it  on  tjie  sido 
of  the  Indians;  being  a  man  of  vast  physical  powers  and  of  extraordinary 
bravery.  In  this  affair  the  English  acted  a  most  cowardly  part,  having  every 
advantage  of  their  enemy,  who  acquired  credit  upon  the  occasion,  even  at 
the  time,  from  the  historian.  The  English  came  upon  them  before  day, 
while  none  were  awake  to  give  tlie  alarm,  and, "  finding  them  secure  indeed, 
yea,  all  asleep,  without  having  any  scouts  abroad,  so  that  our  soldiers  came 

*  Hutchinson's  papers,  and  Hazard. 

t  In  manuscript,  among  the  papers  on  file  in  the  secretary's  office,  Mass.  without  dale. 
t  Old  Indian  Chron.  58.    This  author  has  fail  name  Bumham.    There  were  many  in. 
■lance*,  at  this  time,  of  the  use  of  B.  for  P.  $  Hubbard,  Nar.  57. 
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and  put  their  guns  into  their  wigwams,  before  tiie  Indians  were  aware  of 
them,  and  made  a  great  and  notable  slaughter  amongst  them."  *  Many  in 
their  fright  ran  into  the  river,  and  were  hurled  down  the  fal]s,f  some  of 
whom,  doubtlesa,  were  drowned.  As  soon  as  the  English,  who  were  led  by 
Captains  Turner  and  Holioke,  had  murdered  the  unresisting,  and  the  Indians 
having  begun  to  rally  to  oppose  them,  they  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
altliough  tliey  had  "about  an  hundred  and  four  score"  men,|  of  whom  but 
one  was  wounded  when  the  flight  began.  This  enhances  the  valor  of  the 
Indians,  in  our  mind,  especially  as  wo  read  the  following  passage,  in  Mr. 
Malher'a  Brief  History : — "  In  the  mean  while,  a  party  ot  Indians  Irom  an 
island,  (whose  coming  on  shore  might  easily  have  been  prevented,  and  the 
soldiers,  before  they  set  out  from  Iladley,  were  earnestly  admonished  to  take 
care  about  that  matter,)  assaulted  our  men  ;  yea,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  tlie 
Kuglish,  a  few  Indians  piu'sued  our  soldiers  four  or  five  miles,  who  were  in 
number  near  twice  as  many  as  the  cuciny."  In  this  flight  Captain  Turner  was 
killed,  as  he  was  crossing  Green  River.  Holioke  exerted  himself  with  great 
valor,  and  seems  well  calculated  to  oppose  such  a  chief  as  Pumhanu  We 
hear  of  no  other  bravery  among  the  English  in  this  massacre,  but  tlie  follow- 
ing passage  concerning  Holioke,  which  we  ai-e  soiTy  is  so  sadly  eclipsed. 
During  the  fight,  some  old  persons,  (whether  men  or  women  is  not  men- 
tioned,) and  childi'en,  had  hid  themselves  under  the  bank  of  the  river.  Captain 
Holioke  discovered  them,  and  witli  his  own  hands  put  five  of  them,  "  young 
and  old,"  to  death.  §  This  English  captain  did  not  long  survive  his  antago- 
nist, for,  by  his  great  exertions  in  this  fight,  a  fever  was  brought  upon  him, 
of  which  he  died  in  September  following,  "  about  Boston."|| 

It  would  seem  from  the  several  accounts,  that,  although  the  English  were 
sadly  distressed  in  this  fight,  the  Indians  could  never  have  repaired  their 
loss  ;  which,  says  the  author  of  the  Present  State,  "was  almost  as  much, 
nay,  in  some  respects  more  contsiderable,  than  their  lives."  He  continues, 
"  We  destroyed  all  their  ammunition  and  provision,  which  wo  think  tliey 
can  hardly  be  so  soon  and  easily  recruited  with,  as  possibly  they  may  be 
with  men.  We  likewise  here  demolished  two  forges  they  had  to  mend 
their  ai'ins,  took  away  all  their  materials  and  tools,  and  drove  many  of  them 
into  the  river,  where  they  were  drowned,  and  threw  two  great  pigs  of  lead 
of  theirs,  (intended  lor  making  of  bullets.)  into  the  said  river."  H — "  As  our 
men  were  returning  to  Hadley,  in  a  dangerous  pass,  which  they  were  not 
sufficiently  aware  of,  the  skulking  Indians,  (out  of  the  woods,)  killed,  at  one 
volley,  the  said  captain,  and  eight-aud-thu'ty  of  his  men,  but  immediately 
alter  tliey  had  discharged,  they  fled." 

In  relating  the  capture  and  death  of  Pumhanif  Mr.  Hubbard  says,**  "  He 
was  one  of  the  stoutest  and  most  valiant  sachems  that  belonged  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets ;  whose  courage  and  strength  was  so  great  that,  after  he  had  been 
mortally  wounded  in  tlie  fight,  so  as  himself  could  not  stand ;  yet  catching 
hold  of  an  Englishman  that  by  accident  came  near  him,  had  done  him 
mischief,  if  he  had  not  been  presently  rescued  by  one  of  his  fellows." 
This  was  on  25  July,  167(j.  Pumham,  with  a  few  Ibllowers,  had  for  some 
time  secreted  themselveB  in  Dedham  woods,  where  it  was  supposed  they 
were  "  almost  starved  for  want  of  victuals."  In  this  sad  condition,  they 
were  iailen  upon  by  the  English  under  Captain  Hunting,  who  killed  fifteen 


•  /.  Matlur,  30. 

f  We  cannot  agree  with  our  friend  Gen.  IToyt,  that  these  falls  should  be  named  Turner's 
Falls,  although  we  once  thought  it  well  enough.  We  would  rather  call  them  the  Massacre 
Falls,  IF,  inoecd,  their  Indian  name  cannot  be  recovered.  A  bcautiliil  view  of  these  cele- 
brated falls  is  given  by  Professor  Hitchcock,,  in  the  volume  of  plates  accompanying  hi* 
Geology  of  Mass. 

t  I.  Mather,  30.  $  IJubvu.d,  Nar.  88.  H  Ibid. 

^  Many  of  the  Indians  learned  trades  of  the  Enehsh,  and  in  the  wars  turned  their  knowl- 
edge to  good  account.  They  had  a  forge  in  their  fort  at  Narraganset,  and  the  Indian  black- 
smith WIS  killed  when  that  was  taken.  The  author  of  the  Present  Slate,  &c.  says,  he  was 
the  only  man  amongst  them  that  fitted  their  guns  and  arrow-heads  ;  that  among  other  housei 
they  bunt  his,  demolished  his  forge,  and  carried  away  hit.  tools. 

•»  Na-rative,  100.  4to,  edition.  ,    . 
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and  touk  tliirty-fivo  of  tliom  without  resistance.*  They  found  hero  cbn- 
■iderublu  pluudcr ;  ''bcsidva  kettles,  there  was  about  halt  a  bushel  of  wani- 
punipeug,  whitsli  tlio  vncttiy  lost,  and  twelve  pounds  of  powder,  which  the 
captivtiM  Miy  tliuy  liud  received  iVoin  Albany  but  two  days  before."  f  A  son 
of  Pumham  wum  among  the  cu]itives,  "  a  very  likely  youth,"  says  Hubbard,  | 
'*  uiid  onu  whuHO  countonanco  would  have  bespoke  favor  for  him,  had  he 
not  bolungvd  to  so  bloody  and  barbarous  an  Indian  as  his  father  was."  It 
would  tusviH  iVum  this  unfeeling  account  that  he  was  put  to  deatli.  Dr. 
Matlier  Miyx  ho  was  carried  ;pri8oner  to  Boston.  From  the  same  author  we 
must  udd  to  tlio  revolting  picture  of  the  fatlier's  death.  "Tiiia  Pumham, 
ailcr  hu  wus  wounded  so  as  that  he  could  not  stand  upon  his  legs,  und  was 
thought  to  have  been  dead,  made  a  sliid,  (as  the  soldiers  were  pursuing 
otburi*,]  to  crawl  a  little  out  of  the  way,  but  was  found  again,  and  when  on 
EngliMlimuu  drew  near  to  him,  though  he  could  not  stand,  he  did,  (like  a 
bea«t,)  in  ruge  and  revenge,  get  hold  on  the  soldier's  head,  and  had  like  to 
have  killed  him,  had  not  another  come  in  to  his  help,  and  rescued  him  out 
of  Utu  enraged  dying  hands  of  that  bloody  batiarian.") 

That  it  may  bo  seen  how  the  same  story,  recorded  at  the  same  time,  at 
the  sumo  place,  und  by  dinbrcnt  individuals,  varies  on  comparison,  we  give 
Iiure  the  account  of  the  fi^ht  in  which  Pumham  was  slain,  from  an  author  in 
the  Chronicle  s  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  a  different  date  is  given  to 
tlie  event,  **  Upon  the  37  of  July  it  was,  that  about  20  Indians  were  slain, 
and  'tiO  taken  priwjiicrs.  We  had  5  and  20  English,  and  20  of  our  Indian 
frieiidM  in  tliiH  exploit.  One  of  these  that  were  slain  was  Pomham.  After 
hu  hud  ruceivitd  a  deadly  shot  in  his  back,  he  withdrew  himself  from  his 
men,  (fur  they  were  all  Ins  relations  and  subjects  that  were  slain  and  taken 
at  this  tiniu^)  and  thought  to  hide  himself  in  a  bushy  hole,  but  was  found  out 
by  uu  EugliHliman,  who,  as  ho  went  to  apprehend  him,  found  that  the  stout 
sachem  wuh  unwilling  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  for  he  gave  him 
a  stunning  blow  with  his  hatchet,  which  he  had  reserved  of  all  his  weapons, 
and  iMirliUpM  hud  slain  the  Englishman,  but  God  ordered  it  so  that  he  had  a 
■udden  revival,  and  took  courage  and  grappled  with  him,  [Pumham,]  and 
threw  him  under  him,  and  others  coming  in  to  his  assistance,  Pumham  wos 
■ouii  deti|)atched.  There  was  about  £20  of  Indian  money  found  in  their 
buHketM,"  which  the  English  gave  to  their  Indian  fKends,  and  their  guns  they 
took  to  theiniMdves, 

A  short  time  before  this,  a  grandson  of  this  chief  was  killed  by  a  party 
under  Dtnuion,^  "who  was  also  a  sachem,  and  another  sachem  called 
Chielum" 

POTOK,  u  Xnrragansct  chief,  we  may  properly,  in  the  next  place,  notice. 
None  of  his  uct«  in  Philip'a  war  are  recorded,  at  least  none  have  come  to 
our  knowletlgf!,  but  they  could  not  have  been  inconsiderable,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  enemies,  as  his  life  atoned  for  them.  We  find  him  ^rst  mentioned, 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  his 
nation,  When,  in  the  beginning  of  Philip^a  war,  the  English  army  marched 
into  the  Narrnj^unset  country,  to  treat  or  nght  with  that  nation,  as  they  might 
\hs  found  inchned.  Polok  appeared  as  the  principal  chiefl  In  the  treaty 
which  WUH  conclutled  at  that  time,  a  condition  wus  urged  by  him,  "  that  the 
EngliKh  Hliould  not  send  nny  among  them  to  preach  the  gospel  or  call  upon 
them  to  pruy  to  God."  But  the  English  would  not  admit  such  an  article  ; 
but  if  un  urtittle  of  this  character  had  been  urged  on  the  other  hund,  we 
doubt  whether  there  would  have  been  any  objection  urged  by  the  Indians. 
On  this  policy  of  the  English  Itogcr  Williams  should  be  heard,  as,  at  this 
day  even,  wo  need  no  better  commentary  on  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  ||  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  as  follows : — 
*'At  my  luNt  departure  for  England,  I  was  importuned  by  ye  Narraganset 
saclioma,  and  CHpecioUy  by  J^enenmalt,  to  present  their  petition  to  the  high 


t  Mather's  Brief  Hist.  43. 


MM,  Narrative  o(  Rev.  T.  Cobbet. 

Narraiive,  vt  mipra. 

Mnii  V  writ)*  thuniiion,  liut  his  own  signature,  in  my  possession,  is  as  in 

In  m.  dated  Providence,  6:8: 1651. 


the  test. 
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•achenis  of  En^^land,  that  tliey  iiilKltt  not  \h>  furevA  frotn  their  religion  ;  and, 
(or  not  changing  their  relifjion,  ins  iiivudt'd  hy  war.  For  thev  said  tiiey  were 
daily  visited  witli  threateuingti  tiy  fdiliuriM,  that  cunie  from  about  tho  Massa- 
cliUButts ;  that  if  they  wuiiid  nut  pruy,  tliity  ithould  Iw  destroyed  by  war." 
And  again,  in  the  name  letter  t  "  Aru  not  uli  (he  English  of  this  land,  (gener- 
ally,) u  persecuted  people  Iruui  tlittir  niitivu  noil  ?  and  hath  not  the  uod  of 
peace  and  Father  of  merciutt  niudu  tliu  luitivoH  nioro  iViondly  in  this  than  our 
native  countrymen  in  our  own  land  to  uh  ?  liuvo  they  not  entered  leagues  of 
love,  and  to  this  day  continued  |H»u!tittbl»  commerce  with  us  ?  are  not  our 
families  j^'rown  up  in  ^eace  umongHt  ttntrn  ?  Upon  which  I  liumhly  ask  how 
it  can  suit  with  ChriBtiau  ingenuity,  to  tuki)  liolu  of  some  seeming  occasions 
for  their  destruction." 

We  arc  able  to  fix  the  place  of  IiIn  ntiddonco  hi  the  vicinitjr  of  Point  Judith. 
In  tiie  year  IGGl,  Potok,  with  Miverul  otlivr  ciiiofa,  complamcd  to  the  court 
of  Massachusetts,  that  ^Samuel  fVUtUtoto,  utu\  otlior*  of  his  companic,"  claimed 
jurisdiction  at  Point  Judith,  in  their  t'ountry,  and  lands  adiacent.  I'hey  came 
on  and  possessed  themselveii  forcibly,  bringing  their  caltle  and  other  effects 
witli  them.*  What  order  the  court  took  upon  it  does  not  appear.  About 
the  close  of  Philip't  war,  Pohk  auiiui  voluntiirily  to  Rhode  Island,  no  doubt 
with  the  view  of  making  fViendu  ugiiin  with  bis  enemies ;  hut  was  sent  lo 
Boston,  where,  after  answering  all  (h«ir  in<|uiries,  be  was  put  to  death  witlt- 
out  ceremony. 

It  IS  related  by  an  author  in  the  Oi,u  Inhum  Ciiaonicle,  that  Potok  was 
captured  by  the  forces  under  Major  Takotf  in  June,  1U76,  at  or  near  the 
some  time  Stone-Layer-Jdhn  wuh.  Ill  cloMtng  bis  account  of  the  capture  of 
John,  he  adds,  "  Likewise  Potuekt,  tbo  grvat  Indian  counsellor,  a  man  con- 
sideriug  bis  education  of  wonduWUl  Mubtlety,  was  brought  prisoner  into 
Rhode  Island." 

In  tlie  account  carried  to  London  by  Cutitttin  More,  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  is  this  notice  of  Potok  i~^  Tbttro  is  one  Poiuck,  a  mischievous  En- 
gine, and  a  Counsellour,  taken  ibrmerly,  Maid  to  be  in  Goal  at  Rliode  Island,  is 
now  sent  to  Boston,  and  tliere  «bot  to  doutb"! 

In  the  detail  of  the  great  NarraganM»t  tiXpcuition  of  1675,  we  have  omitted 
to  notice  a  by-no-meaus-uuimportuut  InUiun  captain. 

Stone- loall- John,  Slone-layer'John,  Mild  Mometimos  simply  Stont-waU,  were 
names  by  which  his  Englisii  friends  kiKiW  biin.  and  we  nave  not  discovered 
what  was  his  Indian  name.  One  writor  of  iits  time  observes  that  he  was 
called  the  Stone-layer,  '*  for  that,  Xniia^  nn  Mclivo,  ingeuiuus  fellow,  he  had 
learned  the  mason's  trade,  and  whm  o(  ur«mt  Mm  to  the  Indians  in  building 
their  forts,  &c."  Hence  we  may  bu/urd  but  little  in  the  conjecture  that  he 
was  the  chief  engineer  in  the  erection  of  tho  great  Narraganset  fort,  which 
has  been  described  in  tho  life  of  Philip,  Altliougb  but  little  is  known  of  him, 
he  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  diHtiiiguiMbcd  Narraganset  captains. 

The  first  notice  of  Stone-layer'John,  wbii'li  we  now  remember,  is  con- 
tiiined  in  a  letter  of  Ca|>tain  Oliver,  t  wliicb  he  wrote  while  on  his  march 
with  the  Englisli  army  to  attack  tiie  lort,  wbicb  we  have  just  mentioned.  He 
says,  "  Dec.  15  carme  in]  John  a  rogue,  with  n  pretence  of  peace,  and  was 
ilismissed  with  [this]  errand:  Tbut  wo  inlglit  s|ieak  with  sachems.  That 
evening,  he  not  being  gone  a  murH'r  of  nti  hour,  bis  company,  that  lay  hid 
behind  a  hill  of  our  quarters,  kilbul  two  Hnleni  men,  and  wounded  a  third 
within  a  mile  of  us,  tliat  he  iw  deiui.  And  at  a  bouse  three  miles  off,  where 
I  had  ten  m^n,  they  killed  two  of  tboni,  Instantlv  Capt  Moaely,  myself 
and  Cupt.  Gardner  were  sent  to  fercb  in  Major  Jppleton'a  company,  that 
kept  three  miles  and  a  half  off,  and  coining,  they  lay  behind  a  stone  wall, 
and  fired  on  us  in  sight  of^  the  garriiion,  wc  killed  the  captain  that  killed  one 
of  the  Salem  men,  and  had  bis  cup."  Mr.  tluhbard  so^s,  "A  few  desperate 
Indians,  creeping  under  a  stone- wall,  fired  twenty  or  tbirir  guns  at  Mosely  ia 
particidor,  a  conmiaitder  well  known  amongst  tbeni,  but  the  rest  of  the  com- 


•  MS.  Sinte  Paper*. 

t  Old  Indian  Chroiiiele,  III, 

t  lu  vunuKript.    Se«  ou  a««ount  of  it  io  ft  li6<«  to  ih«  life  of  PhUip. 
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pnny  running  dmvn  nnon  tlicm,  killinl  ono  of  llinin  and  urntteriMl  tlie  rest." 
riitiH  (lid  the  HcontH  tVoni  tlio  inuin  hoily  of  the  IndiunH,  niidcr  Hiich  cn|itairiii 
as  the  Stone-layer,  nnnoy  tlio  English  in  thoir  ninrch  into  their  country.  Im- 
tnodiatoly  n»er  these  HkirininheH,  "  thoy  burnt  Jerry  liutra*  huiiHc,  tind  l<illed 
aoventeen  [persons.]  f  Deo.  10,  rnnio  that  news.  Der.  17,  ranie  news  lliat 
Connecticut  fbreea  wore  ut  Petaquanmcut ;  l<illed  four  Intlinns  anil  uwk  six 
prisoners.  Thnt  day  wo  sold  Ca|it.  Davenport  47  Indians,  young  und  old,  for 
£80  in  money."  t 

How  much  John  lind  to  do  in  the  devastations  which  hud  been  perpetrated 
the  previous  season,  i.<i  unknown,  liut  we  are  told  thut  he  had  no  nniull 
ogeney  in  "the  Hnckinjf  of  Providence,"  §  and  Rehoboth  altto,  without  d«»ul»f. 
In  the  formiT  about  30  houses  ||  were  burned,  and  in  the  hitter  place  "  near 
upon  40"  liousos  and  30  bnrns. 

Slone-tvall-John  was  doubtless  one  who  conversed  with  the  Reverend  Mr. 
WilliatM  nt  the  time  Providence  was  burned.  The  substance  of  that  conver- 
Mtion  is  related  by  our  anonymous  author,  already  cited,  in  these  words : — 
"But  indeed  the  reason  that  the  inhabitant.s  of  the  towns  of  Scaconiek  und 
Providence  generally  escaped  with  their  lives,  is  not  to  be  attribure<l  to  any 
compa.*slon  or  good  nature  of  the  Indians,  (whose  very  mercies  ore  inhumane 
cru'ltie.-i,)  but,  [the  author  soon  contradicts  himself^  as  will  be  seen,]  next  to 
(lod's  providence  to  their  own  prudence  in  nvoiding  their  fnry,  when  they 
found  themselves  too  weak,  nnd  unable  to  resist  it,  by  a  timely  flight  into 
Rhode  Island,  which  now  Iwcame  the  common  Ztoar,  or  place  of  rufugt;  for 
the  distressed  ;  yet  some  remained  till  their  coming  to  destroy  the  said  towns ; 
ns  in  narticular  Mr.  tf^Uiamx  at  Providence,  who,  knowing  several  of  the 
chief  Indians  that  came  to  fire  that  town,  discoursed  with  tliem  a  consider- 
able time,  who  pretended,  their  greatest  quarrel  was  against  Plimoiith  ;  nnd 
08  for  what  they  attempted  against  the  other  colonies,  they  were  constrained 
to  it,  by  the  spoil  that  was  done  them  at  NarrngimsetlT  They  told  him,  that 
whcii)  Capt.  Pierce  cnga^d  them  near  Mr.  Rlarkstone'ay  they  were  boimd 
for  Plimouth.  They  gloned  much  in  their  success,  promising  themselves  the 
conquest  of  the  wiiole  coimtry,  and  rooting  out  of  all  the  English.  Mr.  fVil- 
liama  reproved  their  confidence,  minded  them  of  their  cruelties,  and  told 
them,  that  the  Bay,  viz.  Boston,  could  yet  spare  10,000  men ;  nnd,  if  they 
should  destroy  nil  them,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  our  king  would 
senil  as  many  every  year  frtnn  Old  Englan<l,  rather  than  they  should  share 
the  country.**  They  answered  nrouflly,  that  they  should  b<!  ready  for  them, 
or  to  thnt  effect,  but  told  Mr.  WUlianui  thnt  he  was  n  good  man,  and  hud  l»een 
fcjnd  to  them  formerly,  and  therefore  they  would  not  hurt  him." 

This  agrees  well  with  Mr.  Hubbard's  account  of  the  carriage  of  John  ut  tliu 
time  lie  went  to  tlie  English  army  to  talk  about  peace,  already  mcuitioned. 
His  words  are,  "yet  could  the  messenger, [JbAn,]  hardly  forbear  threatening, 
vajioring  of  their  numbers  and  strength,  adding,  withal,  that  the  Kn'zlish 
durst  not  fight  them." 

We  have  now  to  close  the  career  of  this  Indian  captain,  for  which  it  re- 
quires but  a  word,  as  he  was  killed  on  the  2  July,  lfi76,  at  the  same  time  the 
old  squaw-sachem  Qtiaiapen  and  most  of  her  people  were  fallen  upon  by 
Major  Talcot,  as  we  have  related  in  a  former  chapter. 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  John,  but  when  they  were  any  ways  con- 
spicuous, some  distinguishing  prefix  or  aflix  was  generally  added,  as  w«) 
have  seen  in  several  instances  in  the  preceding  chapters.    We  have  already 


*  Jfrah  was  prnhably  his  name. 

t  Ten  men  and  five  women  and  children.     Hubbard,  50.     "  About  14."    /.  Mather,  SO, 
"Eighteen,  men,  women  and  children."  Chronicle,  46. 
\  (;a|itain  Oliver's  MS.  letter. 

}  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  98. 
The  building  containing  the  records  of  R.  I.  wa«  consumed  at  this  time^  and  part  o(  ill 
contents.    Some  of  them  were  saved  by  tiein*  thrown  out  of  a  window  nilci  some  water. 
They  bear  to  thii  time  the  marks  of  their  immersion.— Oral  information  of  N.  R.  8laptet, 
Esq.  of  Providence. 
1l  And  who  could  ask  for  a  better  reason  1 

••  This  was  rather  gasconading  for  so  reverend  a  maW!'   Had  he  lived  since  the  revoiu- 
tionary  war,  he  would  iiardly  have  meant  so,  whatever  he  might  have  taid. 
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ft'nvn  the  lifu  of  one  Sagamore-John,  but  aiiothor  of  that  nnmo,  otill  more 
coiiBpicuuuH,  (for  his  treacliurv  to  IiIh  own  nation,)  lioru  prosentii  liininelf. 
Tliia  Sagamort-John  was  a  Ni])iuuk  sachem,  and  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
On  the  S7th  of  July,  1G7G,  doubtluao  from  a  conviction  of  the  hoiMsloHsneBs 
of  hia  cause,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  tlirew  himself  on  the  mercy  of  tho 
Knglish.  Thev  pardoned  him,  as  he  enticed  along  with  him  about  180 
others.  And,  ttiat  ho  might  have  a  stronger  claim  on  their  clomoncy,  he 
seized  Matoonai,  and  his  son,  against  whom  ho  knew  tho  English  to  be  great- 
ly enraged,  aiid  delivered  them  up  at  tho  Name  time.  On  death's  lieing  im- 
mediately assigned  aa  the  lot  of  Matoonas,  Sagamore-John  re(|ucstnd  that  lie 
might  execute  him  with  his  own  hands.  To  render  still  more  horrid  this 
story  of  blood,  his  rciiucst  was  granted:  and  he  took  Maloonat  into  the  com- 
mon, bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  there  "sliot  him  to  death."  To  the  above  Dr. 
Mather  adds,*  "Thus  did  the  Lord  retaliate  upon  him  the  innocent  blood 
which  he  had  shed ;  as  he  had  done,  so  God  requited  him." 

Although  much  had  been  alleged  against  John,  before  he  came  in,  after- 
wards tho  most  favorable  construction  was  put  upon  his  conduct.  Mr.  Hub- 
hard  says,  ho  "  affirmed  timt  he  had  never  intended  any  mischief  to  the  Eng- 
lish at  Drookiield,  the  last  year,  (near  which  village  it  seems  his  place  was,) 
but  that  Philip,  coming  over  nigiit  amongst  them,  he  was  forced,  for  fear  ot 
his  own  life,  to  join  with  them  against  the  English."! 

MATOON aS  was  also  a  Nipmuk  chief.  A  son  of  his  was  said  to  have 
murdered  an  Englishman  in  1671,  when  "  traveling  along  the  road,"  which 
Mr.  Hitbbard  says  was  '*  out  of  mere  malice  and  spite,"  because  he  was  "  vexed 
in  his  mind  that  the  design  against  the  English,  intended  to  begin  in  that 
veor,  did  not  take  place."  This  son  of  Matoonaa  was  hanged,  and  afterwords 
beheaded,  and  his  head  set  upon  a  pole,  where  it  was  to  be  seen  six  years 
after.  The  name  of  the  murdered  Englishman  was  Zachary  Smiih,  a.  young 
man,  who,  as  he  was  passing  through  Dedham,  in  the  month  of  April,  put 
up  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Ccueb  Church.  About  half  an  hour  after  he  was 
gone,  the  next  moniing,  three  Indians  passed  the  same  way ;  who,  as  they 
passed  by  ChurcVs  house,  behaved  in  a  very  insolent  manner.  They  had 
men  employed  as  laborers  in  Dorchester,  and  said  they  belonged  to  Philip ; 
they  left  their  masters  under  a  suspicious  pretence.  The  DO<ly  of  the  murdered 
man  was  soon  after  found  near  the  saw-mill  in  Dedham,  and  these  Indians 
were  apprehended,  and  one  put  to  death,  as  is  stated  above.  | 

Mr.  Hubbard  supposes  that  the  father,  "  an  old  malicious  villain,"  bore  "  an 
old  grudge  against  them,"  on  the  account  of  the  execution  of  his  son.  And 
tho  nrst  mischief  that  was  done  in  Massachusetts  colony  was  charged  to  him; 
which  was  the  killing  of  four  or  five  persons  at  Mendon,  a  town  upon  Paw- 
tucket  River ;  and,  says  /.  Mather,  "  had  we  amended  our  ways  as  we  should 
have  done,  this  misery  would  have  been  prevented."  § 

When  Matoonaa  was  brought  before  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  he 
**  confessed  that  he  had  rightly  deserved  death,  and  could  expect  no  other." 
'*  He  had  often  seemed  to  favor  the  praying  Indians,  and  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, but,  like  Simon  Magus,  by  his  ofter  practice,  discovered  quickly  that  he 
nad  no  port  nor  portion  in  that  matter."  || 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  this  affair  ip  the  Old  Indian  Chronicle. 
John  "  declared  himself  sorry  that  he  had  fought  against  the  English,  and 
promised  to  give  some  testimonial  to  them  soon  of  his  fidelity ;  and  at  his 
return  now  with  his  men,  women  and  children,  he  brought  down,  bound  with 
cords,  old  Mattoonita  and  his  son  prisoners.  This  Mattoonuf  eldest  son  had  been 
tried  at  Boston,  and  executed,  5  or  6  years  ago,  for  an  execrable  murder  by  him 
committed  on  a  young  maid  If  of  the  English  near  Woburu,  and  his  head  was 


•  Brief  History  of  the  War,  43.  .... 

f  Narrative,  101.  4to  edition.  If  tins  be  true,  Philip  had  the  chief  direction  in  the  ambusliing 
of  Itutchinson  and  Wueler  at  Wickabaujr,  as  related  in  llie  life  of  Philip ;  but  in  our  opinion 
not  much  credit  should  be  given  to  any  tiling  coming  from  a  traitor. 

X  Manuscript  among  the  files  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  of  MassachuselU. 

4  Brief  Hist.  6.  .   \Ht>l>bard,  101. 

TJf  This  author  is  evidently  in  error  about  the  VVoburn  murder.  Dr.  I.  Mather  says,  Rela- 
tion, 75,  "  Some  few  private  murthers  there  have  been,  as  namely  those  at  Nantucket,  and 
Uial  by  Matoonas  his  sou,  and  that  at  Wobum."    No  other  particulars  are  given  by  Mather; 
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fiinteiicd  to  a  |»oUi  at  oiin  «iid  of  the  Kallows.  Thl«  old  MMoonun'  IhiLi  r  1..  d 
given  it  ont  tliut  ho  would  Imi uvuiigud  of  iih  lor  IiImhoii'm  dvuth,  wliicii  coiniii^  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  council,  he  wuh  84.>nt  lor  and  exuniin«!d  ulHiut  it ;  uiid  lm\  In^ 
denii'd  it,  iind  there  not  Iwing  sufficient  evidence  of  it,  he  wuh  dittniifriuil, 
having  only  conft-Med  thin,  that  eoruidering  the  dtaik  t\f  hit  ion,  he  found  hit 
heart  to  biff  Itot  teithin  him,  bui  thai  he  retoTved  to  abide  a  faithful  friend  to  the 
Enfflith,  iind  ho  that  accunation  ended,  liut  alter  Bucheni  Philtjt  hud  begun 
bia  niurdera  in  I'liniouth  colony,  thii  mvage  (irHt  ap|>eared  on  enemy  to  uh, 
and  slew  the  two  first  men  that  were  killed  within  tlie  limits  of  our  colony 
(to  wit,  at  Mendham)  and  in  tliat  cruel  and  outrageous  attempt  at  Quubuog 
tiiiH  old  Mattoonut  was  the  principal  ringleader.  Being  now  hrouglit  u 
prisoner  to  Boston,  he  was  by  the  council  the  some  day,  [36  July,]  udjutlgcd, 
to  lie  Hhot  to  death,  which  was  executed  in  Boston  common,  by  three  IndiuiiN. 
His  head  was  cut  oil'  aiitl  placed  u|M)n  a  |iole  on  the  gallows,  oppoBltc  to  IiIh 
son's  that  wuh  there  formerly  hanged.  His  son,  brought  olung  with  liiiu, 
remains  still  a  priHoner." 

While  Matoonat  lielonged  to  the  ChriHtian  Indians,  his  roHidcnre  was  at 
Pakachoog.  Here  he  was  made  constable  of  the  town.*  On  Joining  in  tliu 
war,  he  led  parties  which  committed  Hcveral  depredations.  lie  ionicd  tlio 
main  body  of  the  Nipmuks  in  the  winter  of  l(i75,  when  Jamet  l^uamuiuhit 
was  among  them  ui^  a  spy,  who  suw  him  arrive  there  with  u  train  of  follow- 
ers, and  take  the  lead  in  the  wur  dunces,  f  UoubtlcHS  ({uanapohift  evidon«-o 
drew  forth  the  confessions  which  he  made,  and  added  to  the  Hcverity  c.xtii- 
ciscd  at  his  execution.  | 

A  Nipmuk  caiitain  we  will  in  the  next  place  notice,  who  makes  a  Kudden 
inroad  u|)on  the  frontier  of  Massachusetts,  and  who  as  suddeidy  dis- 
appears. 

NETUS,  on  the  1  February,  1670,  with  about  10  followers,  attacked  the 
house  of  one  Thomat  Eamet,  4  or  5  miles  beyond  Sudbury,  and  took  his  und  liis 
son's  families  prisoners.  They  then  destroyed  every  thing  upon  his  farm, 
burnt  up  his  house  and  his  barns  wiiii  the  cattle  ar.d  corn  ui  them,  und 
withdrew  lieyond  the  reach  of  the  English,  as  Totoion  had  done  at  Eel  Kivor. 
When  this  onset  was  made,  Eamet  himself  wuh  ubKont  at  Boston  to  procure 
ammunition.  In  all,  seven  §  persons  were  killed  or  fell  into  the  liaiidH  of  tliJH 
party  of  Indians.  About  three  months  ufterwardH,  one  of  the  children  takrn 
ut  thiH  time  eHca|>ed,  and  alter  wandering  30  miles  ulone  throu&h  the  wilder- 
ness, under  extreme  sufierings,  arrived  among  the  English  sctllementH.  On 
the  27  March  following,  ^elut  was  killed  near  Marlborough,  by  a  ])urty  of 
EngliHli  under  Lieutenant  Jacobs,  with  about  40  otherB.|| 

We  have  yet  to  notice  a  distinguished  Nipmuk  sachem,  called 
'  MONOCO  by  his  countrymen,  but,  by  the  English,  generally,  Onc-tycd- 
John ;  us  though  deficient  in  the  organs  of  vision,  whicn  probably  was  the 
cose.  He  was,  says  an  early  writer,  "u  notable  fellow,"  who,  when  Philifi''s 
war  began,  lived  near  Lancaster,  and  consequently  was  acquainted  with 
every  |>art  of  the  town,  which  knowledge  he  improved  to  his  advantage,  on 
two  occasions,  in  that  war.    On  Sunday,  22  August,  1G75,  a  man,  his  wife 


but  Hubbard,  in  the  preface  to  his  Narrative,  edition  of  1G77,  sayu,  "  a  murtliir  was  roimiiiiled 
at  Farmiiigioii,  another  al  Wol>urn,  t>y  some  Indians  in  tiiuir  drunken  humors  upon  a  maid 
servant  or  two,  wiio  denied  tbem  drink." 

*  SluUluek'a  Hisl  Concord,  31.  t  I  Coll.  Man.  Hist.  (foe.  vi.  20fi. 

t  The  Nipmuks  were  al  this  time  chiefly  under  five  sachems,  which,  Mr.  Utibbatd  mys, 
were  "  four  too  many  to  govern  so  small  a  i>eople."  The  same  author  says,  "  The  Nipneis 
were  under  the  command  of  ijie  sachem  of  Mount  Hope,"  wliicli  fact  is  verified  by  numerous 

gassages  of  our  history.  The  names  of  tiie  five  principal  sachems  were  MoNoco,  Mautamp, 
iiusHANiM,  Matoonas,  and  Sagamokk  John.  . 

6  AccordiiiK  to  the  Cotloti  MSS.  seven  were  killed  and  two  children  only  taken.  This  ngrces 
with  our  Chrohici.k,  77,  where  it  is  said  "  they  killed  seven  people  in  a  barbarons  mnniicr. 
and  carried  some  away  captive."  Hubbard,  84  and  Table,  says  Eamet'  wife  was  killed,  and 
bis  son's  wife  died  the  next  day,  but  says  nothing  of  ihc  number  killed  or  taken. 

II  Compare  Hubbard,  79  and  84.— This  was  the  fi flair  which  he  says  was  done  "  when  it 
was  so  dark  that  an  Indian  could  hardly  l>e  disrerncil  from  a  better  man."  See  Hook  III. 
Chap.  II.  On  21  Sept.  following,  Ihrce'lndiaus  were  liauged  as  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Eamet'*  family. 
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and  two  chllclron  wore  kUlcd  nt  tliat  plnrc*  At  thin  titno  tlin  Ilimiianaineait 
•ruyinx  Indiana  woro  placod  at  .M.irlnnruii^li  by  authority.  No  aoonor  waa 
t  known  that  a  inurdor  wns  rotninittiMl  ut  Lannantnr,  tlinn  not  a  low  wore 
wantin{(  to  charge  it  upon  tlio  IInMiuuiiuni>iiitii.  Captain  Mottly,  who  it  iHM>ma 
wuH  in  thu  nuif^liborhood,  Hunt  to  tiicir  miartorH,  and  Hiuiid  "much  iiUN|iicion 
u^ruiuHt  ekven  of  tlicni.  Ibr  Hin^iiif;  and  (liuioing,  and  having  hidhits  and  ahiga, 
und  much  powder  liid  in  thuir  liiiNkctn."  For  tliis  qffrnce,  thoHo  eleven  wore 
Bont  to  Bthtton  'M  AugUMt,  on  MUttpicioti,  and  thnro  tntd.  **  Hut  upon  trial,  tho 
aaid  priHoiicrH  were ullol' thoni acijuitti'd  IVoni  tho  fact, and  wen;  liitlicr rnlonaed, 
or  el80  wore,  with  otlicra  of  that  fort,  Hcnt  for  bettor  mu-urity,  and  Ibr  provonting 
Aituru  trouble  in  tliu  like  kind,  to  Honio  of  tho  iitlandH  Indow  lioaton,  towards 
NuntuHkot."  Fit\ocn  wits  tho  number  brou^'ht  down  to  BoHton,  but  eleven 
only  W(;ru  suapcctod  of  tho  alleged  offonco.  I'iin  others,  among  wiiom  wero 
*%ram  Speen  and  John  Choo.  were  taken  along  und  irn|>riRoned,  for  no  other 
rouMou  but  their  being  accidentally,  at  that  time,  at  Marlborough,  or  the  crime 
of  Iwing  Indiana.  It  appears  some  time  had  elapHcd  after  tho  nuirder  waa 
coinmittud,  before  they  wore  Bent  down  for  trial,  or  more  probably  they  wore 
Hutfured  to  return  home  liefore  being  sent  to  Deer  iHland.  For  Kphraim 
Twiur  and  fVUliam  Kent  were  not  sent  up  to  find  out  where  "  they  all  were," 
nud  what  answers  they  could  get  (Vom  those  tluty  shoidd  meet,  until  the 
begiiming  of  October ;  at  which  time  these  eleven  Indians  were  Hcattered  in 
vuriou!<  directions,  about  their  daily  callinga.  And  all  the  information  Turner 
and  Kent  handed  into  court  was,  that  they  were  thus  dispersed,  ff^aban  and 
Mr.  John  fFataon,  who  had  been  api>ointed  to  resi<le  among  those  ImliatiH, 
wvta  the  only  persons  i|ueHtioned.  What  steps  the  court  took  upon  thia 
hilbrmution,  wo  arc  not  informed,  but  they  were  about  this  time  sent  to  Deer 
Island. 

The  names  of  these  Indians,  concerning  whom  more  particular  inquiry 
may  hereuller  bo  made  by  tho  licnevolent  antiquary,  it  is  thought  shoula 
be  given;  especially  ua  they  may  not  elsewhere  be  preserved.  They 
were, 

Old-jelhro  and  two  sons,  Jatncs-the-printer,  James  Jlcompanel,  Daniel  Munupa, 
John  Ctmaaquneonel,  John  Jbquenet,  George  .Yonsequeseunt,  Thomas  Mamtavn- 
qua,  and  Joseph  Watapacoson,  alios  Joseph  Spooraut, 

Alter  u  trial  of  great  vexation  to  these  innocent  Indians,  David,  tho  main 
witness  against  them,  acknowledged  he  had  perfidiously  accused  them ;  and 
at  tho  sumo  time,  a  prisoner  was  brought  in,  who  testified  that  he  knew  One- 
ejed-iohn  had  committed  tho  murder  at  Lancaster,  and  a  short  time  after 
ouothcr  was  token,  who  confirmed  hia  testimony. 

These  Indians  brought  all  these  troubles  upon  themselves  by  reason  of  their 
attachment  to  the  English.  It  was  in  their  service  that  they  discovered  and 
captured  Jlndreto,  a  brother  of  David,  who,  on  being  delivered  to  the  soldiery, 
Was*  shot  by  them  with  ferocious  precipitancy.  Therefore,  when  the  Lancaster 
murder  hap|)ened,  Captain  Mostly,  havmg  already  simdry  charges  agiunst  David, 
held  un  imiuisition  upon  him  to  make  him  confess  relative  to  the  Lancaster 
aflTuir.  Tho  method  taken  to  make  him  confess,  (agreeably  to  the  desire 
of  his  iuciuisitors,]  was  this:  they  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  levelled  guns  at 
hid  breast.  In  this  situation,  to  avert  immediate  death,  as  well  as  to  be  re- 
venged for  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  proceeded  to  accuse  the  eleven  Indians 
before  named.  For  thus  falsely  accusing  his  countrymen,  and  shooting  at  a 
boy  who  was  looking  after  sheep  at  Marlborough,  David  waa  condenmed  to 
slavery,  and  accordingly  sold,  as  was  one  of  the  eleven  named  ffatapacoson. 
This  last  act  being  entirely  to  calm  the  clamors  of  the  multitude ;  after  he 
hud  been  once  ac(iuitted,  a  new  trial  was  got  up,  and  a  new  jury  for  this 
particular  end.f 

Andrew's  history  is  aa  follows :  He  had  been  gone  for  some  time  before  the 
war,  on  a  hunting  voyage  towards  the  lakes ;  and  on  hia  return  homeward, 
he  fell  in  among  Philip's  men  about  Quabaog.    This  waa  about  a  month 

*  The  above  is  Mr.  Hubhard's  account.  Mr.  Wtllard,  in  his  exeellcut  history  of  Lan- 
cujtcr,  j^ivcs  us  the  names  of  six,  and  says  eight  were  killed.  But  in  his  rnumerali'ou  I  count 
mVic  ;  and  Gookin  says  seven.    Our  text  is  according  to  Hubbard,  Nar.  30. 

t  Gookin,  Manuscript  Hist.  Praying  Indians. 
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before  tlie  aflTair  at  Lancaster.  The  reason  he  staid  among  the  hostile  Indians 
is  very  olvious :  he  was  afraid  to  venture  into  the  vicinity  of  the  whites,  lest 
they  should  treat  him  as  an  enemy.  But  as  his  ill  fortune  fell  out,  he  was 
found  ill  the  woods,  by  his  countrymen  ,of  Marlborough,  who  conducted  him 
to  die  En^rlish,  by  whom  he  was  shot,  as  we  have  just  related.  The  offi- 
cer who  presided  over  and  directed  this  affair,  would,  no  doubt,  at  any  other 
tiiuo,  have  received  a  reward  proportionate  to  the  nudignity  of  the  offence ; 
but  in  tliis  horrid  storm  of  war,  many  were  suffered  to  transgress  the  laws 
with  impunity. 

From  one  recount  of  this  af&ir,*  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  Indians 
seized  by  Moady  at  tlii?  time  was  actually  executed ;  "  for,"  says  the  wi'iter  to 
whom  we  refer,  "  the  commonalty  were  so  enraged  against  Mr.  Eliot,  and 
Capt.  Guggins  especially,  that  CapL  Guggins  said  ob  the  bench,  [he  being  a 
judge,]  tiiat  he  was  afraid  to  go  along  the  streets ;  tlie  answer  was  made,  you 
may  thank  yourself;  however  an  order  was  issued  out  for  the  execution  of 
that  one  (notorious  above  the  rest)  Indian,  and  accordingly  he  was  led  by  a 
rope  about  his  neck  to  the  gallows.  When  he  came  there,  the  executioners 
(for  tliere  were  many)  flung  one  end  over  the  post,  and  so  hoisted  him  up 
like  a  dog,  three  or  four  times,  he  being  yet  half  olive,  and  half  dead ;  then 
came  an  Indian,  a  friend  of  his,  and  wiui  his  knife  made  a  hole  in  his  breast 
to  his  heart,  and  sucked  out  his  heart-blood.  Being  asked  his  reason  there- 
for, his  answer  [was]  Umh,  Umh  nu,  me  stronger  as  I  was  before ;  me  be  so 
strong  as  mo  and  he  too ;  he  be  ver  strong  man  fore  he  die.  Thus  with 
tlie  dog-like  death  (good  enough)  of  one  poor  heathen,  was  the  people  rage 
laid,  in  some  measure." 

We  have  yet  to  add  a  word  '  ncernin^  Monaco.  When  Quanapohit  was 
out  as  a  spy,  Monaco  kindly  entertained  him,  on  account  of  former  acquaint- 
ance not  knowing  his  character.  They  had  served  together  in  their  wars 
agaiust  the  Mohawks.  On  10  Feb.  1676,  about  600  Indians  fell  upon 
I^caster,  and,  after  burning  the  town,  carried  the  inhabitants  into  captivity. 
Among  them  was  the  family  of  Reverend  Mr.  Howlandson.  Mrs.  Botv- 
landaon,  after  her  redemption,  published  an  amusing  account  of  the  af&ir. 
Monoco,  or  Ont-tytd-joluij  it  is  said,  was  among  the  actors  of  this  tragedy. 
On  13  March  following,  Groton  was  surprised.  In  this  affair,  too,  John 
Monoco  WDS  princiiNil ;  and  on  his  own  word  we  set  him  down  as  the  destroy- 
et  of  Medi^ield.  After  he  had  burned  Groton,  except  one  garrison  houso,  he 
called  to  the  captain  in  it,  and  told  him  he  would  burn  in  succession  Chelms- 
ford, Concord,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Charlestowu,  Roxbury  and  Boston. 
He  boasted  much  of  the  men  at  his  command ;  s»<d  he  had  480  warriors ; 
and  added — "  if  hat  me  toill  me  da."  The  report  oi  this  very  much  em*aged 
the  English,  and  occasioned  his  being  entitled  a  "  bragadocio  "  by  the  histo- 
rian. At  the  close  of  Philip'a  war,  with  others,  he  gave  himself  up  to  Major 
fFaldron  at  Cochecho;  or,  having  come  in  there,  at  the  recjuest  of  Peter- 
jethro,  to  make  peace,  was  seized  and  sent  to  Boston,  where,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Hubbard,  he,  "with  a  few  more  bragadocios  like  himself,  Sagamore- 
sam,  Old-jethro,  and  the  sachem  of  Quabaog,  [Mautamp,^]  were  taken  by  the 
English,  and  was  seen,  (not  long  before  the  writing  of  this,)  marching  towards 
the  gallows,  (through  Boston  streets,  which  he  threatened  to  burn  at  his 
pU'asure,)  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  with  which  he  was  hanged  at  the 
town's  end.  Sept  26,  in  this  present  year,  1676."  | 

On  tlie  24  July,  1675,  five  of  the  principal  Nipmuk  sachems  signed  an 
agreement )»  meet  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  treat  of  peace  soon  after, 
but  not  appearing  according  to  agreement  Captain  Hutchinson  was  sent  out 

■  In  ti-.e  Indian  Ciironicli:,  2fi,  27. 

t  Conipore  Hubbard,  35  and  75.— The  same,  probably,  called  Mattawamjipe,  who,  in 
1665,  witnessed  the  sale  «(  Brookfield,  Mass.,  deeded  at  that  time  by  a  chief  named  Shot' 
toockquU.  Mautamp  claimed  an  interest  in  said  lands,  and  received  part  of  the  pay.— Rev. 
Mr.  Foot>*  Hut.  BrookJUld. 

\  Tliis,  so  far  as  it  goes,  asrees  with  an  enirv  in  StxBtiir$  MS.  Diary,  cited  in  Shattuck't 
Concord,  63— "  Sagamore  Sam  go^B,  One-tyd  John,  Matiompe  [Mautamp]  Sagamore  of 
Quabaog.  Geiii-rai  at  Lancaster,  die.  Jethro  (the  father)  walked  to  the  gallows.  One-ey'd 
John  aovuses  Sagamore  John  to  have  fired  the  first  gun  at  Quabaog  and  killed  Capl.  Hutch- 
inson." 
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to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  was  ambushed  by  them,  as  we  have  in  tlie  life  of 
Philip  related.  At  this  time,  "  Sam,  sachem  of  Weshacum,"  and  Netacmp, 
are  particularly  mentioned  as  having  been  hanged  at  Boston. 

It  was  reported,  (no  doubt  by  the  Indians,  to  vex  their  enemies,)  that  Mrs. 
RoiclandaoH  kad  married  Monoro.  "  But,"  the  author  of  the  Present  State, 
&c.  says,  "  it  was  soon  contmdicted,"  and,  "  that  she  appeared  and  behaved 
herself  amongst  them  with  so  much  courage  and  majestic  gravity,  that  none 
durst  offer  any  violence  to  her,  but  on  the  contrary,  (in  their  rude  manner) 
seemed  to  show  her  great  respect." 

In  the  above  quotation  from  Mr.  Hubbard,  we  have  shown  at  what  time 
several  of  the  Nipmuck  chiefs  were  put  to  death  beside  Monaco. 

OLD-JETHKO  was  little  less  noted,  though  of  quite  a  different  character. 
His  Indian  name  was  Tanlamoua.  He  was  present  at  the  sale  of  Concord 
(Mass.)  to  the  English,  about  which  time  he  lived  at  Natick.  In  1674,  he  was 
appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Nipmuks  living  at  Weshakim,  since  Sterling, 
but  his  stay  there  was  short.*  He  and  his  family  (of  about  12  persons) 
were  among  thosn  ordered  to  Deer  Island,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
the  next  year.  Their  residence  then  was  at  Nobscut  HiU,  near  Sudbury 
His  spirit  could  not  brook  the  indignity  offered  bv  those  English  who  were 
sent  to  conduct  the  praying  Indians  to  Boston,  and  in  the  night  he  escaped, 
with  all  his  family,  into  his  native  wilds.  His  son  Peter  had  been  so  long 
under  the  i-istruction  of  the  English,  that  he  had  become  almost  one  ot 
them.  He  deserted  his  father's  cause,  and  was  the  means  of  his  being  exe- 
cuted with  th  j  other  Nifimuk  sachems  alreadv  mentioned.  This  occasioned 
Dr.  /.  Mather  to  say  of  him,  "  That  abominable  Indian,  Peter-jethro,  betrayed 
his  own  father,  and  other  Indians  of  his  special  acquaintance,  unto  death." 
It  seems  be  had  been  employed  by  the  English  for  this  purpose. 

About  a  month  before  the  fall  of  Philip,  the  Nipmucks  became  fully 
aware  of  their  wretched  condition,  who,  on  the  6  July,  1676,  sent  an  Indian 
messenger  to  the  English  with  a  white  flag.  He  came,  says  our  Chronicle, 
"  from  Sagamore  Sam  of  Nassoway  (a  proud  Salvage,  who  two  months  since 
insulted  over  the  English,  and  said,  if  the  English  would  first  begge  Peace 
of  him,  he  would  let  them  have  Peace,  but  that  he  would  never  ask  it  of 
them ;)  This  Indian  was  sent  from  him  with  Letters,  desiring  Peace  of  us, 
and  expressely  praying  us  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  his  sake  to 
grant  it  whose  holy  name  they  have  so  much  blasphemed.  Thus  doth  the 
Lord  Jesus  make  Uiem  to  bow  before  him,  and  to  lick  the  dust  And  having 
made  mention  of  his  letter  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  transcribe  some 
copies  of  the  Letters  sent  by  him,  and  others  on  this  subject,  which  take  as 
followeth.  The  reader  must  bear  witli  their  barbarisms,  and  excuse  the 
omission  of  some  expressions  in  them,  that  can  hardly  admit  of  good 


English." 


«  Tkejirst  LeUer,  My  the  6lh,  1676.t 


"Mr.  John  Leverett,  my  Lord,  Sir.  Wdban,  and  all  the  chief  men  our  Breth- 
ren, Praying  to  God :  [This  Mr.  Waban  is  a  Praying  Indian,  faithjxd,  and  a 
Ruler  amonst  them ;  by  their  Brethren  praying  to  God,  they  mean  those  of  the  same 
JVation.]  We  beseech  you  all  to  help  us ;  my  wife  she  is  but  one,  but  there 
be  more  Prisoners,  which  we  pray  you  keep  well :  Mattamuck  his  wife,  we 
entreat  you  for  her,  and  not  onely  that  man,  but  it  is  the  Request  of  two  Sa- 
chems, Sam  Sachem  of  fVeshakiim,  and  the  Pakashoag  Sachem. 

"  And  that  further  you  will  consider  alwut  the  making  Peace :  We  have 
spoken  to  the  People  of  Nashobah  (viz.  Tom  Dubler  and  Peter,)  that  we  would 
agree  with  you,  and  make  a  Covenant  of  Peace  with  you.  We  have  been 
destroyed  by  your  Souldiers,  but  still  we  Remember  it  now,  to  sit  still ;  do 


«  Mr.  Sliattuck't  Hist.  Concord,  30. 

t  'I'lie  tenor  of  the  following  letters,  is  very  diflerent  from  those  in  April  previous,  which  I 
had  discovered  in  MS.  and  printed  in  the  former  editions  of  the  Book  of  the  Indians.  Tbeso 
were  then  unknown  to  rat. 
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you  consider  it  again;  we  do  earnestly  entreat  you,  that  it  may  be  so  by 
Jesua  Christ,  O !  let  it  be  so !  ^men,  Amtn.* 

It  was  signed 
._j,   .,,■  Mattamuck,  Am  JtfarA;  N. 

,.'.  .  ■/,  •         ,.„     Sam  Sachem,  his  Mark  V. 

Simon  Pottoquam,  Scriht.\ 
Uppanipfaqceh,  his  —  C. 
Pakaskokag  his  Mark '/'." 

"  Superscribed,"  "  To  ail  Englishmen  and  Indians,  ail  o/yoxi  hear  Mr.  Waban, 
Mr.  Eiiott." 

'■  Second  Letter. 

«My  Lord,  Mr.  Leeeret  at  Boston,  Mr.  Waban,  Mr.  Eliott,  Mr.  Gookin,  and 
Council,  hear  yea.  I  went  to  Connecticot  about  the  Captives,  that  I  might 
bring  them  into  your  hands,  and  when  we  were  almost  there,  the  English  had 
destroyed  those  Indians :  when  I  heard  it,  I  returned  back  again ;  then  when 
I  came  home,  we  were  also  destroyed ;  after  we  were  destroy'd,  then  PkUip 
and  Q^uanipun  went  away  into  their  own  Countrey  agaiue ;  and  I  knew  they 
were  much  afraid,  because  of  our  offer  to  joyn  with  the  English,  and  there- 
fore they  went  back  into  their  own  Countrey,  and  I  know  they  will  make  no 
Warre ;  therefore  l)ecause  when  some  English  men  came  to  us,  Philip  and 
Quanapun  sent  to  kill  them ;  but  I  said,  if  any  kill  them,  I'll  kill  them.^ 

Sam  Sachem. 

Written  by  Simon  Boshokum  Scribe."  §     '  '  •  , 

ThirdLetter.      '"  ""'        '  '  ■ 

'^For  Mr.  Eliot,  Mr.  Gookin,  and  Mr.  Waban. 

Consider  of  this  I  entreat  you,  consider  of  this  great  businesse  that  is  done ; 

and  my  wonder  concerning  Philip ;  but  his  name  is Wewesawannti,\\ 

he  engageth  all  the  people  that  were  none  of  his  subjects :  Then  when  I  was 
at  Penakooh,  JVumpho  John,  Mline,%  Sam  JVumpho,  and  others  who  were  angry, 
and  JVumplio  very  mucli  ungry  that  Philip  did  engage  so  many  people  to  him ; 
and  JVumpho  said  it  were  a  very  good  deed  that  I  sliould  go  and  kill  him  that 

*  This  surpassctli  any  thiii^,  in  supplication,  that  we  have,  from  the  poor  Indians.  They 
were  truly  sensible  of  tlicir  (leplorublb  condition!  Little  to  subsist  upon — the  northern  and 
western  wilderness  so  full  of  their  native  enemies,  that  a  retreat  upon  those  hunting-grounds 
was  cut  oH' — all  the  fishing  places  near  and  upon  the  coast  watched  by  their  successful 
enemy — iience  nothin°;  now  remained  but  to  try  the  effect  of  an  offer  of  unconditional  sub- 
missicm  I — This  letter,  however,  must  not  bu  regarded  as  the  language  of  the  warriors,  it 
was  the  language  of  the  Christian  Indians,  in  behalf  of  them  and  themselves. 

t  The  name  of  this  sachem  apprnaching  nearly  in  sound  to  that  of  the  place  since  called 
Worcester,  of  which  Sas^n more- Joint  was  chief,  almost  induces  the  belief  that  he  is  the  same. 
A  sachem  of  the  name  having  deeded  Worcester  to  the  whiles  in  1671,  is  additional  proof. 
See  the  elaborate  history  of  that  town  by  It'm.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  now  in  course  of  publication. 

^  Tliis  letter  will  be  regarded  as  an  admirable  specimen  of  Indian  sentiment,  and  its  value 
IS  much  enhanced,  as  it  unfolds  truths  of  great  value — truths  that  lay  open  the  situation  of 
things  at  this  period  that  will  be  gladly  received.  Sam  was  a  magnanimous  sachem.  So 
via»  Moiioco.  We  doubt  if  any  thing  can  in  truth  be  brought  against  either,  that  would  not 
comport  with  a  warrior  of  their  time,  hut  they  did  not  come  within  the  limits  of  a  pardon 
offered  in  the  Proclamation  !  When  messengers  were  sent  to  treat  with  the  Indians  ibr  the 
redemption  of  prisoners,  to  prevent  the  evil  such  negotiation  was  calculated  to  produce,  and 
which  Philip,  doubtless,  foresaw,  he  ordered  such  to  be  summarily  djalt  with.  Quanapohit 
was  suspected  for  a  spy.  and  I'hUip  had  ordered  him  to  be  killed,  but  Monoto  said,  "  I  will 
kill  whomsocx  er  shall  V\\\  Qjianapo'iit."  Shoslianiin  afterwards  said  the  same  when  visited 
by  Mr.  Hoar  and  Nepanel,  who  were  sent  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  Mr.  Roiplarulson's  fam- 
ily. "  If  any  kill  tliem,  I  will  kill  them,"  that  is,  he  would  kill  the  murderer.  But  these  kind 
offices  were  forgotten  in  the  days  of  terror ! 

5  The  same  person,  whose  name  to  the  last  letter  is  spelt  PoUoquam,  and  in  Book  ii.  Chap, 
vii.,  I'-'okam 

I'l'hia  stands  in  the  MS.  records,  Wewasoicanuelt.    See  Book  iii.  Chap.  ii. 
There  is  some  error  concerning  this  person's  name.     John  IK  Line  mearii  the  same  per- 
son, I  think,  in  Gookin't  MS.  history.    See  Book  ii.  (,'liap.  vii. ;  an  account  of  several  others 
here  mentioned  may  there  also  be  found. 
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joyned  so  many  to  himself  without  cause :  In  like  manner  1  said  so  tea 
Then  had  you  formerly  said  be  at  peace,  and  if  the  Council  had  sent  wcTrd 
to  kill  PhiHp  we  should  have  done  it :  then  let  us  clearly  speak,  what  you 
and  we  shall  do.    O  let  it  be  so  speeddy,  and  answer  us  clearly. 

PUMKAMUN, 
'  '.-  •  ,         -  PONNAKPUKUN,  > 

or,  Jacob  Mcttamakooo."   ■■ 

"The  answer  the  Council  made  them,  was,  'That  treacherous  persons 
who  began  the  war  and  those  that  have  been  barbarously  bloody,  must  not 
expect  to  have  their  lives  spared,  but  others  that  have  bee  i  drawn  into  the 
wur,  and  acting  only  as  Souldiers  submitting  to  be  without  arms,  and  to  live 
quietly  and  peaceably  for  the  future  shall  have  their  lives  spared.' " 

Sagamore  Sam  was  one  of  those  tliat  sacked  Lancaster,  10  February, 
167().  His  Indian  name  was  at  one  time  Shoatianim^  but  in  Pkilip's  war  it 
appears  to  have  been  changed  to  Uakatuhgun ;  at  least,  if  he  be  the  same,  it 
was  so  subscribed  by  Peter-jetkro,  when  the  letter  was  sent  by  the  Indians  to 
the  English  about  the  exchange  of  Mrs.  Rowlandaon  and  others,  as  will  be 
found  in  the  life  of  JVepanet.  He  was  hanged,  as  has  been  before  noted. 
Shoshanim  was  sucrrssor  to  Matthew,  who  succeeded  Sholatu 

This  last- mentioned  sachem  is  probably  referred  to  by  the  author  quoted  in 
Mr.  ThorowgootTa  curious  book.  In  the  summer  of  1653,  Reverend  John  Eliot 
intended  to  visit  the  Nashuas,  in  his  evangelical  capacity,  but  understanding 
there  was  war  in  that  direction  among  the  Indians,*  delayed  his  journey  for  a 
time.  The  sachem  of  Nashua,  hearing  of  Mr.  ElioVa  intention,  "  took  20 
men,  armed  aiter  their  manner,"  as  his  guard,  mth  many  others,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  his  country.  And  my  author  adds,  "  this  was  a  long  journey 
into  the  wilderness  of  GO  miles :  it  proved  very  wet  and  tedious,  so  that  he 
was  not  dry  three  or  four  days  together,  night  nor  day."  f  One  of  the  Inditms 
at  this  time  asked  Mr.  Elwt  vvhy  those  who  prayed  to  God  among  the 
English  loved  the  Indians  that  prayed  to  God  "  more  than  their  own  breth- 
ren." The  good  man  seemed  some  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  and  waived  the 
subject  by  several  scriptural  quotations. 

We  may  be  incorrect  in  the  supposition  that  the  sachem  who  conducted 
"Mr.  Eliot  on  this  occasion  was  Sholan,  as  perhaps  Passaconatcay  would 
suit  the  time  as  well. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Friendly  Indiana — Captain  Amos — Pursues  Tatoson  and  Penachason-~Escapes  tha 
sltiugnter  at  Pawtucket — Commands  a  comvanii  in  the  eastern  war — Captain 
LiGHTFOOT — His  services  in  Philip's  war — In  the  eastern  war — Kettenanit — 
His  services — Qua.'Inapohit — His  important  services  as  a  spy — Mautamp — 
Monaco — Nepankt — Employed  to  treat  with  the  enemy — Brings  letters  from  them — 
Effects  an  exchange  of  prisoners — Peter  Conwav — Peter  Ephraim. 

AMOS,  commonly  called  Captain  Anvos,  was  a  Wampanoag,  whose  residence 
was  about  Cupe  Cod.  We  have  no  notice  of  liim  until  Philip's  war,  at  which 
time  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  ♦he  service  of  the  English.  After  the  Plim- 
outh  people  hdd  found  that  Tatoson  was  concerned  in  the  destruction  of 
Clark!a  garrison,  they  sought  for  some  friendly  Indians  who  would  under- 
take to  deliver  him  and  his  abettors  into  their  hands.  Captain  Amoa  ten- 
dered his  services,  and  was  duly  commissioned  to  prosecute  the  enterprise, 

*  III  \CA1,  Ihree  Indians  were  killed  between  Quabaog  and  Springfield,  by  other  Indians. 
The  next  year,  five  others  were  killed  about  midway  between  Quabaog  and  Lancaster.— 
Winthrop's  Journal,  (Savage's  ed.)    Such  instances  were  common  among  the  Indians. 

t  Sure  Arguments  to  prove  ihut  the  Jews  inhabit  now  in  America.— I^'  Thomas  Tlwrow- 
good,  4to.  London,  I65fi.  Sir  Roger  L' Estrange  answered  this  book  by  another,  entitled 
Thi  Amskicans  no  Jkws. 
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and  to  take  into  that  service  any  of  his  friends.  Meantime,  Tatoaon  had  fled 
to  Elizabeth  Island,  in  company  with  Penachaaon,  another  chief  who  was 
also  to  be  taken,  if  he  could  be  found.  This  Penachason  wa?  probably  Tato- 
soiCs  brother's  son,  sometimes  called  Tom,  who,  if  the  same,  was  also  at  the 
destroying  of  Clca-Ks  garrison.  Yet  the  wily  chiefs  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
Captain  Amoa^  by  Hying  from  that  region  into  the  Nipmuks'  country,  where 
tliey  joined  Philip. 

'  To  encourage  greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friendly  Indians,  to 
execute  their  commission,  it  was  ordered,  that  in  case  they  captured  and 
brought  in  either  Tatoaon  or  Penachason,  "  they  may  expect  for  their  reward, 
for  each  of  them  four  coats,  and  a  coat  apiece  for  every  other  Indian  that 
shall  prove  merchantable." 

We  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  the  horrid  catastrophe  of 
Captain  Peirae  and  his  men  at  Pawtucket  Captain  Amoa  escaped  tiut 
dreadful  slaughter.  He  fought  there  with  20  of  his  warriors,  and  when 
Captain  Peine  was  shot  down  by  a  ball  which  wounded  him  in  the  thigh, 
he  stood  bv  his  side,  and  defended  him  as  long  as  there  was  a  gleam  of 
hope.  At  length,  seeing  nearly  all  his  friends  slain,  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind  he  made  his  escape,  by  the  following  subtle  stratagem : — 

J'^anurUenoo^a  warriors  had  blackened  their  faces,  which  Captain  Amos  had 
observed,  and  by  means  of  powder  contrived  to  discolor  his  own  unobserved 
by  them.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  managed,  by  a  dextrous  manoeuvre, 
to  pass  among  the  enemy  for  one  of  them,  and  by  these  means  escaped. 

What  were  Captain  Amofz  other  acts  in  this  war,  if  any,  we  liavo  not 
ieained  ;  nor  do  we  meet  again  with  him  until  1689.  In  that  year,  he  went 
with  Col.  Church  against  the  eastern  Indians  and  French,  in  which  expedi- 
tion he  also  had  the  command  of  a  company.  Church  arrived  with  his 
forces  in  Sept  at  Casco,  now  Portland,  ana,  having  landed  secretly  under 
cover  of  the  night,  surprised,  on  the  following  morning,  about  four  hundred 
Indians,  who  had  come  to  destroy  the  place.  Althou^  the  Indians  did  not 
receive  much  damage,  yet.  Governor  Stulivan  sa]^s,*  the  whole  eastern  country 
was  saved  by  the  tunely  arrival  of  this  expedition.  In  th?  fight  at  Casco, 
21  September,  eight  of  the  English  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  Two  of 
Captain  Atnoa'a  men  were  badly  wounded,  and  Sam  Moaea,  another  friendly 
Indian,  was  killed.  There  was  another  Indian  company  in  this  expedition, 
commanded  by  Captain  Uaniel,  out  of  which  one  man  was  killed,  who  was 
of  Yarmouth  on  Cape  Cod-f 

LIGHTFOOT,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Sogkonates,  distinguished  in  Philip's 
war,  was  also  in  the  service  under  Church  at  Casco ;  a  memorable  expedition, 
on  more  than  one  account  One  circumstance  we  will  name,  as  it  well  nigh 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  undertaking.  When,  on  the  following  morning,  afler 
the  arrival  qf  the  forces,  the  attacK  wait  begun,  it  was,  to  the  inexpressible 
Burpri«e  of  the  English,  found,  that  the  bullets  were  much  larger  than  the 
calibre  of  their  guns.  This  was  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
occurrence,  and  great  blame  was  chargeable  somewhere.  In  this  wretched 
dilemma,  the  fight  having  already  begun,  Church  set  some  at  work  making 
the  bullets  into  slugs,  by  which  resort  he  was  able  to  continue  the  fight  It 
bt3ing  hi^h  water  at  the  time,  an  estuary  separated  the  battle-ground  from  the 
town.  The  bullets  were  to  be  carried  to  the  army  engaged,  m  buckets,  after 
bniug  hammered.  When  the  first  recruit  of  slugs  was  made  up,  Colojiel 
Chvreh  ran  with  it  to  the  water's  edge,  and,  not  caring  to  venture  himself  to 
wade  across,  called  to  those  on  the  other  side  to  send  some  one  to  take  it  over 
to  the  army.  None  appeared  but  lAehtfoot.  This  Indian  dextrou.sly  repassed 
the  estuary,  with  a  quantity  of  powder  upon  his  head,  and  a  "  kettle  "  of  bul- 
lets in  each  hand,  and  thus  the  fight  was  maintained,  and  the  enemy  put  to 
flight 

In  PhUip'a  war,  LightfooVa  exploits  were  doubtless  very  numerous,  but  few 
of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  He  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  English,  at 
*4wa«Aon/c'«  great  dance  at  Buzzard's  Bay,  already  mention  jd.  When  Little- 
tyes  was  taken  at  Cushnet,  in  1676,  lAght/oot  was  sent  with  him  to  what  is 
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now  called  Pedmer'a  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  Cuslin':-!  River,  where  he  held 
him  in  euard  until  he  could  be  safelv  conducted  to  Plimouth.  About  the 
time  AKKompoin  was  killed,  and  Philip's  wife  and  eon  were  taken,  Ckitrck 
gave  him  a  captain's  commission,  after  which  he  made  several  successftil 
expeditions. — ^We  now  pass  to  characters  hitherto  less  known,  though  perhaps 
of  more  interest 

Very  little  was  known  of  certain  important  characters  among  the  friendly 
Indians  of  Massachusetts,  which  should  have  by  no  means  been  overlooked, 
until  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Gookin^s  manuscript  history  of  the  praying 
Indians,  not  long  since,  and  to  which  we  have  often  referred  already.  We 
shall,  therefore,  devote  ihe  remainder  of  the  present  chapter  to  their  history. 

JOB  KATTENANIT  seems  first  to  demand  attention.  He  was  a  Christian 
Indian,  and  lived  some  time  at  Natick,  but  was  at  one  time  a  preacher  at 
Magunko^,  and  belonged  originally,  we  believe,  to  Hassanamesit.  However 
that  may  Lave  been,  it  is  certain  he  lived  there  in  the  beginning  of  PhUip^s 
war,  when  that  chiers  men  made  a  descent  upon  the  place,  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  away  those  Christian  Indians  p'  Isoners.  Job  made  his  escajpe 
from  them  at  this  time,  and  came  in  to  the  English  at  Mcndon.  He  had  still 
three  children  in  the  enemy's  hands,  and  he  was  willing  to  run  any  venture 
to  release  them.  He  therefore  applied  for  and  obtained  a  iiuss,  assuring  him 
safety,  provided  that,  in  his  r<;turn,  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish scouts.  Besides  liberating  his  children,  considerable  hopes  were  enter- 
tained, that,  he  might  be  enabled  to  furnish  information  of  the  enem^.  It 
unfortunately  happened,  that,  before  he  had  passed  the  frontier,  he  tell  in 
with  some  ^.^nglish  soldiers,  who  treated  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  an  enemy, 
even  taking  from  him  his  clothes  and  gun,  sending  him  to  the  governor  of 
Boston ;  "who,  more  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  people  than  for  any  offence 
committed,"  assigned  him  to  the  common  jail,  where  he  suffered  exceedingly ; 
himself  and  many  others  being  crowded  into  a  narniw  and  filthy  place.  Af- 
ter about  three  weeks,  he  was  taken  out  and  sent  to  Deer  Island.  The  clam- 
ors of  the  people  were  indeed  high  at  this  time,  and  many  accused  Major 
Gookin,  who  gave  him  the  pass,  of  being  guilty  of  furnishing  the  enemy  with 
intelligence. 

After  the  Narraganset  fight,  19  December,  1675,  the  English  were  very 
anxious  to  gain  information  relative  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  arid  accord- 
ingly instructed  Major  Gookin  to  use  his  endeavors  to  employ  some  friendly 
Indian  spies ;  who,  after  considerable  negotiation  among  those  at  Deer  Island, 
engaged  Job  again,  and  James  Owannapohit,  alias  Q^ianapavg.  Their  reward 
wus  to  he  Jive  pounds  apiece !  They  departed  upon  this  service  before  day, 
tiie  30tli  of  December,  and,  during  their  mission,  behaved  with  great  pru- 
dence, and  brought  valuable  information  to  the  English  on  their  return ;  but 
which,  from  intestine  bickerings  among  the  English,  turned  to  small 
account. 

James  QuannopoAif  returned  24th  of  January  following,  nearly  worn  out  and 
furnished ;  having  travelled  about  80  miles  in  that  cold  season,  upon  snow- 
shoes,  the  snow  boing  very  deep.  The  information  which  he  gave  was  writ- 
ten down  by  Major  Goottn.*  Among  other  matters,  he  stated  that  the  ene- 
my had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  different  places,  probably  near  Scattacook ; 
und  many  others,  including  the  Nipmuks,  about  Menumesse.  The  Nai'ra- 
gansets  hud  not  yet  joined  Philip  openly,  but  while  Janus  and  Job  were  among 
the  Nipmuks,  messengers  arrived  from  Narraganset  which  gave  them  much 
joy,  for  they  Expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  join  them  and  Philip  in  prosecut- 
ing the  war.  They  said  their  loss  in  the  great  swamp  fight  was  small.  In 
three  weeks,  James  learned,  they  would  assault  Lancaster,  which  accordingly 
came  to  pass,  upon  the  vsry  day  which  he  said  they  intended  it.  He 
{earned  and  thus  divulged  their  plans  to  a  great  extent  A  circumstance  now 
occurred  which  obliged  him  to  make  his  escape,  which  was  this :  He  found  a 
friend  and  protector  in  Mautamp,\  one  of  the  Nipmuk  chiefs,  who,  it  seems, 

*  The  same  published  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  1.  vi.  203—208. 

t  The  «.^n><^,  probably,  called  Netaump,  who  was  aftprwards  executed  at  Boston,  at  the 
same  time  » .^h  Saganwre-sam.    See  Hubbard,  35. 
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intended  shortly  to  visit  PhUip ;  and  insisted  that  QfuttmapoMt  should  ac-> 
company  him,  and  it  was  with  no  small '  difficulty  he  was  able  to  elude  the 
Tigilant  eye  of  Mavtamp,  and  make  his  escape,  which^  however,  was  effected 
only  by  a  cunning  stratagem,  as  follows : — ^He  told  Mavtamp  that  he  had 
fought  against  PhUip  in  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  that  Pkilip  knew 
hitn,  and  that,  unless  he  could  go  to  him  with  some  important  trophy,  PhUip 
woiUd  not  believe  him,  and  would  immediately  kill  him.  And  moreover, 
TukapewiUin  had  privately  told  him  that  Philip  bad  given  out  word  that  cer- 
tain praying  Indians  should  be  sought  after,  and,  if  possible,  seized  and 
brought  to  him ;  for  he  wanted  to  put  them  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner,  with 
his  own  hands,  and  that  he  was  one  of  them.  He  therefore  told  Mautamp 
that  he  would  go,  in  the  first  place,  and  kill  some  English,  and  take  their 
heads  along  with  him,  and  then  he  should  consider  himself  safe.  This 
being  consented  to,  he  lost  no  time  in  retracing  his  steps  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  English. 

He  mentions  Monaco,  or  One-eyed-john,  as  a  great  captain  among  the  ene- 
my, who  also  treated  him  kindly,  and  entertained  him  m  his  wig\^'am  during 
his  stay  there ;  they  being  old  acquaintance,  having  served  together  in  their 
wars  against  the  Mohawks,  ten  years  before.* 

And  here  also  Mr.  Gookin  gives  a  favorable  account  of  jtfonoco.  Philip  had 
ordered  that  the  persons  above  named  should  be  brought  to  him,  if  token 
alive,  "  that  he  might  put  them  to  some  tormenting  deaui,  tchich  had  hitherto 
been  prevented  by  the  care  and  kindness  of  a  great  cpptain  among  them, 
named  John-xvith-one-eye,  belonging  to  Nashua,f  who  had  civilly  treated  and 

Erotected  Janies,  and  entertained  him  at  his  wigwam,  all  the  time  of  his 
eing  there."  t 

Joo  was  requested  to  come  awny  with  Quanapohit,  but  saw  no  way  of 
getting  awa}'  his  children,  which  was  a  main  object  with  him.  He  knew, 
too,  that  Jamea  could  give  all  the  information  they  both  possessed  at  that 
period,  and  not  considering  himself  in  imminent  danger,  preferred  to  tarry 
longer. 

At  Wanexit,  or  Manexit,  they  fell  in  with  seven  Indians,  ^/ho  took  them 
and  conveyed  them  about  twenty  miles,  across  the  path  leading  to  Connecti- 
cut, northward  from  Quabaog.  These  were  some  of  the  Quahmsits  and 
Segunesits.  At  this  place  were  three  towns  which  contained  about  300 
warriors  well  armed.  Here  they  were  threatened  with  death,  their  mission 
being  truly  guessed.  But  going  to  the  wigwam  of  One-eyed-johriy  "  Sagamore 
of  Naslmu,"  or  jtfonoco,  he  charged  his  gun  and  said,  "I  will  kill  whom- 
soever shall  kill  Quanapohit."  ^  8ome  said  he  had  killed  one  of  Philip's 
counsellors  {|  at  Mount  Hope,  and  Philip  had  hired  some  to  kill  him ;  also 
James  Speen,  Jlndnw  Pitimy,  Captain  Hunter,  lltomaa  Quanapohit,  and  Peter 
Ephraim.  On  being  ordered  to  visit  Philip,  "  Job  and  he  pret(!iided  to  go  out 
anunting,  killed  three  dear  quickly,  and  perceiving  they  were  dogged  by 
some  other  Indians,  went  over  a  pond  and  lay  in  a  swamp  till  before  day,  and 
when  they  had  prayed  together  he  ran  away."  Job  was  to  return  to  the 
enemy,  and  tell  them  that  James  ran  away  because  they  had  threatened  to 
kill  him.  Job,  not  being  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  conclude<l  to 
remain  longer  for  the  end  of  ransoming  his  children,  as  we  have  said.  He 
returned  to  the  English  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  and  said,  as 
James  had  before,  that  on  the  next  day  Lancaster  would  be  attacked,  i()r  he 
knew  about  four  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  already  on  their  march,  and  it 
so  resulted.  He  further  informed  the  £ngli»;h,  that  the  enemy  would  shortly 
attack  Medfitld,  Groton,  Marlborough,  and  other  places,  and  that  the  Nar- 
ragansets  had  joined  Philip  and  the  Nipmuks. 

While  James  was  there,  "  a  Narraganset  brought  to  them  one  English  head : 
they  shot  at  him,  and  said  the  Narragausets  were  the  English  friends  all  lar. 


*  Of  this  war  we  have  a^iven  an  account  in  Book  II.  chap.  III. 
t  Called  sai^amore  nf  Nashua  ui  (he  Cotton  mamiscriptg. 
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oummer.    Afterwards  two  measengera   came   with   twelve  hends,  craving 
tlieir  assistance,  they  then  accepted  them."  • 

Before  he  left  the  enemv,  he  appointed  a  place  of  salety  for  his  children, 
and  sundry  others  of  his  Irienda,  captured  at  Hassanamesit,  where  ho  would 
afterwards  meet  and  conduct  them  to  the  English.  lie  therefore  petitioned 
the  council  for  liberty  to  meet  them,  which  was  granted.  But  he  now  had 
new  difficulties  to  encounter,  owing  to  "  the  rude  temper  of  those  times,"  aa 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  that  age  expressed  it  f  Although  both  these  men 
had  acquitted  themselves  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  who 
sent  them  forth,  yet  the  populace  accused  them  of  giving  information  to  the 
enemy,  and  that  they  were  secretly  their  advisers,  or  else  they  had  not 
returned  in  safety ;  to  appease  which  they  were  confined  again  to  the  island. 
This  so  interfered  with  the  time  set  by  Joh  to  meet  his  children  and  friends, 
thiit  great  sufferings  overtook  them,  as  well  as  himself;  and  he  knew  not 
that  ever  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  see  his  children  again.  But  it 
much  sooner  happened,  no  doubt,  than  he  expected,  although  in  an  indirect 
way.  About  the  time  he  was  sent  to  the  island,  a  vote  passed  in  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts,  to  raise  an  army  of  six  hundred  men,  and  Major 
Thomas  Savage  was  applied  to,  to  conduct  them  in  the  -  war.  He  refused, 
unless  he  could  have  some  of  the  friendly  Indians  from  the  island  for  assist- 
ants. On  a  messenger  being  sent  among  them,  dix  of  their  principal  ar:T 
bravest  men  volunteered  in  that  service,  among  whom  was  Job  KfUtenauit. 
The  army  marched  about  the  first  of  March,  l^.*),  O.  S.  But  when  at  Marl- 
borough,' Job  got  Kberty  of  Major  Savai^  and  Major-general  Dennison,  to 
attempt  the  finding  of  his  friend^  and  children,  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
meet  near  Hassanamesit  When  it  was  known  to  Captain  Moaely,  tie  behaved 
himself  very  unbecoming  towards  the  commanding  officer,  and  nothing  but 
his  popularity  with  the  army  saved  his  reputation.  Indeed,  his  conduct 
seems  quits  as  reprehensible  as  that  of  a  more  modem  Lidian  hunter  in  the 
Floridas,  which  all  friends  of  humanity  joined  to  condemn.  Moady,  it 
appears,  would  place  no  confidence  in  any  Indian,  and  doubtless  thought  he 
was  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  He  urged  that  it  was  a 
most  impolitic  measure  to  suffer  any  Indian  to  go  away  at  this  time,  knowing 
their  natural  treacherousness ;  and  he  doubted  not  but  Job  (although  a  tried 
friend)  would  inform  the  enemy  of  the  approach  of  the  army,  which  would 
frustrate  all  their  designs.  The  great  ascendency  which  this  officer  held  in 
the  army  can  best  be  understood  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  that  Major 
Savage  and  General  Dennison  were  obliged  to  send  after  Job  before  the 
soldiery  would  cease  their  clamors.  Captain  Wads^eorQi  and  Captain  SyU, 
accompanied  by  Janvea  Quavnapohit,  went  in  pursuit  with  the  utmost  speed. 
But  they  did  not  overtake  him,  and  he  soon  returned  to  the  army  without 
finding  liis  friends;  tliey,  from  fear  of  discovery,  having  changed  their 
place,  the  time  having  been  mcch  longer  than  was  set,  and  their  consequent 
sufferings  were  indescribable. 

We  shall  only  add  here  concerning  them,  that  they  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  party  of  English,  who  treated  them  in  a  savage  manner, 
taking  every  thing  from  them.  But  when  they  were  brought  to  Major 
Savage,  he  treated  them  kindly,  and  had  thcni  sent  to  Boston,  all  except  four, 
who  ran  away  from  Marlborough,  where  they  stopped  for  the  night,  from 
the  fear  of  being  murdered,  some  of  the  people  so  abused  and  insulted  them. 
About  two  months  after  that,  they  were  found  and  brought  in  by  JSTcpanet. 
Finally,  Job  recovered  all  his  children,  and,  maiTying  again,  lived  happily. 
His  wife  was  one  of  those  whom  he  had  managed  to  deliver  out  of  the 
bonds  of  the  enemy  at  such  hazard  and  pains.  She  had,  during  their  wan- 
derings, nursed  and  kept  alive  his  children,  one,  especially,  which  was  very 
young. 

when  the  Hassanamesits  wont  off  with  the  enemy,  James  Quannapohit 
was  in  the  neighborhood  with  the  English  forces.  Captain  Syll  sent  out  a 
scout,  and  James  and  Elizer  P^n  accompanied.    Seven  of  the  enemy  were 

*  Cotton  Manuscripts. 
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■oon  discovered,  one  of  whom  was  leading  an  English  prisoner.  They 
discovered  tliu  Englisli  scout,  and  fled.  Jamea  and  £/tzer  pursued  them,  and 
recovered  tlin  prisoner,  wliose  name  was  Chrittopher  Mxtmn,  who  had  been 
taken  iVom  Marlborough.    Jama  also  took  one  of  the  enemy's  guns.* 

The  Knglish  having,  liy  means  of  spies,  as  in  the  precedmg  life  we  have 
vtated,  learned  the  state  of  feeling  among  their  enemies,  ielt  themselves 
prepared,  as  the  spring  of  1676  advanced,  to  make  overtures  to  them  for 
peace,  or  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  both,  as  they  might  be  found  inclined. 

Tom  Nepankt  was  fixed  upon  as  plenmotentiary  in  this  business.  And, 
although  unjustly  suflTering  with  many  of  his  brethren  upon  a  bleak  island 
in  Boston  liariior,  consented,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  to  proceed  to 
meet  the  Indians  in  the  western  wilderness,  in  the  service,  and  for  tho 
benefit,  of  those  who  had  caused  his  suflferingB. 

Aipatut  set  out,  •')  April,  1676,  to  make  overtures  to  the  enemy  for  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners,  especially  the  family  of  Mr.  RoioUmdaon,  which  was  taken 
at  Lancaster,  returned  on  the  13  following,  with  a  written  answer  from  the 
enemy,  my'tnff,**fyenou  give  antwer  by  this  one  man,  hut  if  you  like  ny  anauxr 
ient  one  more  man  httidea  this  one  Tom  Nepanet,  and  send  with  all  true  heart 
and  toUh  all  your  mind  by  tieo  men ;  becattte  you  know  and  tM  know  your  hemrt 
great  aor-oivful  with  crying  for  yjur  u  ft  many  many  hundred  man  and  all  your 
notue  and  all  your  lam  and  woman  child  and  cattle  as  all  your  thing  that  you 
haee  lott  and  on  your  baektide  Hand. 

Signed  by    Sam,  Saehem, 
KcTQUEN,  and 
'  1    .    /  .  QuAifOHiT,  Saganwrea. 

\  Peter  Jethro,  scribe. 

At  the  same  time,  and  I  conclude  in  the  same  letter,  they  wrote  a  few 
words  to  others,  as  fiillows :  "Jlfr.  Rowlandson,  your  u^  and  aU  vow  child  i$ 
well  Init  one  dye.  Your  titter  it  well  and  her  3  child.  John  Kittell,  your  wtfe 
and  all  your  child  ii  all  well,  and  all  them  priaoners  taken  at  Mtamta  it  aU 
weU. 

Mr.  lUiwIandson,  «e  your  loving  titter  hit  hand  Q  Hanah. 
.^nd  old  Kettel  ti>\f  hit  hand.  -\- 

Brother  Rowlandson,  pray  tend  thre  pound  of  Tobacco  for  me,  if  you  can  my 
ioviiue  hvthandprau  tend  thre  pound  of  tobacco  for  me. 

**  Tkit  writing  ay  your  enemiet — Samuel  Uskattuhgun  and  Gunrashit,  two 
Indian  tagamoret." 

Mrs,  Roudandton,  in  her  account  of  "The  Sixteenth  Remove,"  relates,  that 
when  they  had  waded  over  Banuaue  f  River,  **  Quickly  there  came  up  to  ua 
an  Indian  who  informed  them  that  f  must  go  to  Wachuset  to  my  master,  for 
there  was  a  lettiT  come  froicx  the  council  to  the  saggamores  about  redeeming 
the  captives,  and  that  there  w  ould  be  another  in  14  days,  and  that  I  must  be 
there  ready."  |  This  was  doubtless  after  the  letter  just  recorded  had  been 
■ent  to  the  English.  **  About  two  days  after,"  Mrs.  R.  continues,  **  came  a 
eomimny  of  Indiflns  to  us,  near  30,  all  on  horseback.  My  heart  skint  within 
me,  thinking  tbey  had  been  Englishmen,  at  the  first  sight  of  them :  For  they 
were  AnnmH\  in  English  apparel,  with  hats,  white  neck-cloths,  and  sashes 
about  their  waists,  and  ribbons  upon  their  shoulders.  But  when  tliey  came 
near  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  the  lovely  faces  of  Christians,  and 
the  foul  Imtks  of  those  heathen,  which  much  damped  my  spirits  again."  § 

Having,  after  great  distress,  arrived  at  Wachuset,  our  authoress  adds, 
*Then  came  TVrni  and  Peter  with  the  second  letter  from  the  council,  about 
the  captives."    **  I  asked  them  how  my  husband  did,  and  all  my  IViends  and 

*  GmkMi  MH.  Ili«(.  Christian  Indians. 

t  Or  i'a)'(|iinaR,  nuw  Millcr'a  River.  Its  confluence  with  the  Coonecikut  is  belwnn 
NorlhA«l'l  iitid  nliiiiiH|riii<, 

\  Nsrrativr  (if  h<^r  Onptivity,  ft). 

\  ll)iil,  (iO.  'IV  rcginiciiiiiU  in  which  they  were  now  tricked  o«i,  wen  ffobably  take* 
from  the  Knglith  whom  llx-y  had  killed  in  battle. 
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aoquaintance.  They  aaid  tliuy  www  well,  trtit  very  melancholy.'*  They 
brought  her  two  biacuitu  oud  h  ptitind  »(  Utimnno.  The  tobacco  she  save  to 
the  Indiana,  and,  when  it  wmn  all  tfoiiit,  one  threatened  licr  because  slie  had 
no  more  to  give;  probably  nut  mtlittvinf  h«r.  She  told  him  when  her 
husband  came,  she  would  give  him  mmw.  **  Hang  him,  rogue,  saya  he,  1 
will  knock  out  hia  braiiiH,  if  Tie  eoiitm  horo."  "Agun,  at  the  same  breath, 
they  would  aay,  if  there  should  eotim  an  hundred  wiUiout  guns  they  would 
do  them  no  hurt  So  unstable  aiul  lilce  miMJrnen  they  were.  *  There  had 
been  somethuig  talked  alM>ut  Mr.  RouAandKtrii  going  himself  to  ransom  his 
wife,  but  she  says  she  dared  nut  miu\  for  him,  **  for  there  was  little  more 
trust  to  them  than  to  the  mast«r  tlwy  wiryod."  * 

J^tfmut  learned  by  the  eneirty  tliat  thi<y  kntt  in  the  fight  when  Capt  Peine 
was  killed,  "  scores  of  their  men  that  Httlmatli  day."  f 

Aa  tliey  refuaed  to  treat  with  Tom  Mpanet  atone,  Pekr  Conway  was  joined 
with  him  on  a  second  exiHiditiun,  mm  we  have  seen,  which  led  to  several 
others,  to  which  some  Engiish  ventured  to  add  themselves,  which  resulted  in 
the  redemption  of  Mrs.  Uowlandson  and  (leveral  uthi-rfl. 

"  When  the  letter  waa  come,  {mytt  Mm.  R,),  the  saggamores  met  to  consult 
about  the  captives,  and  called  »m  tu  them,  to  inquire  now  nmch  my  husband 
would  give  to  redeem  me  t  When  I  came  and  sat  down  among  them,  as  I  waa 
wont  to  do,  OS  their  manner  in  t  Then  tUtiy  bid  me  stand  up,  and  mid  they 
toere  the  general  court.  They  bid  me  M|>«iik  wliat  I  thought  he  would  ^v^e. 
Now  knowing  that  all  tliat  w<>  had  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  I  was  m  a 
great  strait.*'  |  She  ventured,  however,  to  say  £30,  and  Tom  and  Peter  bore 
me  olSer  to  Boston. 

Of  their  retivn  the  same  writer  proc«eda]  *«On  a  sabbath  day,  the  sun 
being  about  an  hour  high  in  the  aAernoon,  came  Mr  John  Hoar,  (the  council 
permitting  him,  and  his  own  forward  Npirit  inclining  him,)  together  with  the 
two  fore-mentioned  Indians,  Tom  ancf  Peter,  with  the  third  letter  from  the 
council.  When  they  came  near,  I  wait  obroml  (  they  presently  called  me  in, 
and  bid  me  sit  down,  and  not  stir.  Then  they  rntched  up  their  guna  and 
away  they  ran,  as  if  an  enemy  hod  lM«<*n  at  hand,  and  the  guns  went  off 
apace.  I  manifested  some  great  trouble,  and  aflked  them  what  was  the 
matter.  I  told  them  I  thought  they  ha«l  killed  the  Engliuhmnn ;  (for  they 
had  in  the  mean  time  told  me  that  an  EngliMhman  had  come  ;)  tliey  said,  .\b, 
they  shot  over  hit  horse,  and  under,  and  hf/ore  hit  horte,  and  they  pushed  him  this 
wav  and  that  way,  at  their  pleasure,  »nov/imi  mim  what  they  could  do."  § 

They  would  not  at  first  suftbr  h«'r  Ut  ma  Mr.  Hoar,  but  when  they  had 

Eatified  their  tantalising  whim  suflicii^ntly,  xhe  whs  pennitted  to  see  him. 
e  brought  her  a  pound  of  toboci'U,  which  she  sold  for  nine  shillings.  "The 
next  morning,  Mr.  Hoar  inviti'd  tlu«  ftaggamores  to  dinner;  but  when  we 
went  to  get  it  ready,  we  found  they  hud  tHoUm  the  greatest  part  of  the  provis- 
ions Mr.  Hoar  had  brought.  And  we  may  see  the  wonderful  power  of  Ck)d, 
in  that  one  passage,  in  that,  when  there  waM  such  a  number  nf  them  together, 
and  so  greedy  of  a  little  good  food,  and  no  English  there  but  Mr.  Hoar  and 
myself,  that  there  they  did  not  knock  m  on  the  head,  and  take  what  we  had ; 
there  being  not  only  some  provision,  but  niso  trading  cloth,  a  part  of  the 
20  i)ound8  agreed  upon :  But  instt'ad  of  doittg  us  any  inisrliief,  they  seemed 
to  be  ashamed  of  tne  fact,  and  said  it  was  the  matchit  [bad]  Indians  that 
did  it."  II 

It  is  now  certain  that  tliis  negotiation  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
final  overthrow.  P^or  before  this  lime  the  Pokanokets  and  Narragansetta 
went  hand  in  hand  against  their  (»>mmon  imemy,  and  they  were  tlie  most 
powerful  tribes.  This  parleying  with  the  English  was  so  detestable  to  Philip, 
that  a  separation  took  place  among  these  tribes  in  consequence,  and  he  and 
the  Nurragansets  separated  themselves  (Vom  the  Nipmuks,  anil  other  inland 
tril)cs,  and  went  off  to  tiieir  own  country.  This  was  the  reason  they  were 
80  e'usily  Kubdued  after  the  se|mration  toolc  place. 


"  IV;irr;ui»p  of  her  Capiiviiy,  Qi,  «^,  i  Manuscripts  of  Rev.  J.  Cotton. 

\  Ncriaiivf,  ul  mpra,  65.  ^  Ibid.  1\,  71  ||  Ibid.  72,  73. 
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It  wan  tliroiigh  NipantCa  iiieans  that  a  party  of  English,  under  Captain 
//enr/iffum,  wer(>  cimlih'd  to  Hiir|>rim)  a  body  of  his  countrymen  at  WeHhakom* 
Ponds  ii«>nr  LanniHter,  30  Mav,  1076.  F\)llowiu|^  in  a  tracli  |K)inted  out  by 
Ntpand,  the  Indians  v/vrv,  fulfen  unon  while  fishinf;,  and,  being  entirely  un* 
preiiared,  seven  were  killed,  and  99  taken,  chiefly  women  and  children. 

PETER-EPHRAIM  and  ANDREW-PITYME  were  also  two  other 
consiilcrably  distiiufiiished  Nipmuk  Indians.  Tliev  rendered  much  servica 
to  the  English  in  PkUip't  war.  They  went  out  in  January,  1676,  and  brought 
in  many  of  the  Nipnets,  who  had  endeavored  to  shelter  themselves  under 
Uneat.  But,  Mr.  Hubbard  observes,  that  Uncat,  having  "shabbed  "  them  ofl', 
"they  were,  in  the  lieginnin^  of  the  winter,  [1676,]  brought  in  to  Boston, 
many  of  them,  by  PeUr-ephraim and  Jlndreto-piti/me"  Ephraim  commundrd 
an  Indian  company,  and  had  a  conmiission  troni  government.  The  news 
that  many  of  the  enemy  were  doing  mischief  about  l^!lloboth  caused  a  party 
of  English  of  Medfield  to  march  out  to  their  relief;  Ephraim  went  with 
them,  with  his  company,  which  consisted  of  29.  The  snow  l>eing  deep,  the 
English  soon  grew  discouraged,  and  returned,  but  Captain  £pArmm  contniued 
the  march,  and  came  upon  a  Imdy  of  them,  encam|ied,  in  tne  night.  Early 
the  next  morning,  he  successfully  surrounded  them,  and  offered  them  (|nur< 
ter.  " Eight  resolute  fellows  refused,  who  were  presently  shot;"  the  others 
yielded,  and  were  brought  in,  being  in  number  43.  Other  minor  exploits  of 
this  Indian  captain  are  recorded. 

THOMAS  QUANAPOHIT,  called  also  Rumney-manh,  was  a  brother  of 
Jama,  and  was  also  a  Christian  Indian.  In  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
against  Philip,  Major  Gookin  received  orders  to  raise  a  company  of  praying 
Indians  to  oe  employed  against  him.  This  comfMiny  was  immediately 
raised,  and  consisted  of  .'S2  men,  who  were  conducted  to  Mount  Ho|)e  by 
Captain  Iscutc  Johnson.  QuanapohH  was  one  of  these.  The  officers  under 
whom  they  served  testified  to  their  credit  os  faithful  soldiers;  yet  many  of 
the  army,  officers  and  men,  tried  all  in  their  {lower  to  bring  them  into  disre* 
pute  with  the  country.  Such  proceedings,  we  should  naturallv  conclude, 
would  tend  much  to  <lishearteu  those  friendly  Indians ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  used  every  exeilion  to  win  the  affections  of  their  opfiressors.  Q^uanO' 
pohit,  with  the  other  two,  received  frr  :n  government  a  reward  for  the  scalps 
which  they  brought  in.  Though  not  exactly  in  order,  yet  it  must  Ite  men* 
tioncd,  that  when  Thomaa  was  out,  at  or  near  Swanscy,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  he  by  accident  had  one  of  his  hands  shot  on.  He  was  one  of  tlw 
troopers,  and  carried  a  gun  of  remarkable  length.  The  weather  being  ex- 
ccssively  hot,  his  horse  was  very  imeusy,  being  disturbed  by  flies,  and  struck 
the  lock  of  the  gun  as  the  brcecli  rested  u|ion  the  ground,  and  canB«:d  it  to 
^o  off,  which  horribly  mangled  the  hand  that  held  it ;  and,  notwithstandin^f 
It  was  a  long  time  in  getting  well,  yet  he  rendered  great  service  in  the  war 
afterward.  The  account  of  one  signal  exploit  having  been  preserved,  shall 
here  l)e  related.  While  Captain  Henchman  was  in  the  enemy's  country,  h« 
made  an  excursion  from  Hassantrnesit  to  Packachoog,  which  lies  about  ten 
miles  north-west  from  it.  Meeting  here  with  no  enemy,  he  marchtd  aguiu 
for  Hassanamesit ;  and  having  got  a  few  miles  on  his  way,  discoveretl  that 
he  had  lost  a  tin  case,  which  contained  his  commission,  and  other  instructions. 
He  therefore  despatched  Thomaa  and  two  Englishmen  in  search  of  it.  They 
made  no  discovery  of  the  lost  oiticle  until  they  came  in  sight  of  an  old  wig- 
wam at  Packachoog,  where,  to  their  no  small  8uri)ri8e,  they  discovered  soma 
of  the  enemy  in  i)os8e88ion  of  it.  They  were  but  a  few  rods  from  them,  and 
bteing  so  few  in  number,  that  to  have  given  them  battle  would  have  i>eeo 
desi»ernte  in  the  extreme,  as  neither  of  them  was  armed  for  such  an  occasion  ; 
stratagom,  therefore,  could  only  save  them.  The  wigwam  was  situated  u|K)0 
an  eminence ;  and  some  were  standing  in  the  door,  when  they  approached, 
who  discovered  them  as  soon  as  they  came  in  si^ht.  One  presented  his 
gun,  but,  the  weather  l)eing  stormy,  it  did  not  go  off.  At  this  moment  our 
chief,  looking  imck,  called,  and  made  many  gestures,  us  though  he  were  dis. 
posing  of  a  large  force  to  encompass  them.     At  this  manoeuvre  they  all  t)e4 

*  Kojrer  }VilUatns  sclfl  down  s,:a  as  ihc  dcfmiiion  of  VVechicum, 
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bnlni;  nix  in  number,  leaving  our  hnmoH  to  piiriue  tlieir  object.  Thua  tlicir 
premrvation  was  due  to  Quanapohil ;  und  u  the  more  to  Im)  admired,  as  tlioy 
wi-ro  in  so  fUr  doHtituto  of  tbo  mfiuis  of  defence.  Captain  QuanopoAif  had 
)iinifl«lf  only  a  pistol,  and  one  of  iiiii  men  a  gun  without  a  flint,  and  the 
other  no  gun  at  all.* 

It  was  about  the  time  these  events  occurred,  that  Captain  Tom,  of  whom 
we  have  8|)okun,  his  daughter,  and  two  children,  wore  taken  bv  a  scout  sent  out 
bjr  Captain  Henchnuin,  about  10  miles  south-east  of  Marlborough.  They  appear 
to  have  tjcen  taken  on  the  11  June,  and  on  the  36  of  the  same  month  Captain 
Tmn  was  executed. 


«       CHAPTER  VIL 

• 

Of  tke  Indians  in  JV«io  Hampshire  and  Maine  previous  to  their  wars  with  the  whites- 
Dominions  of  the  hashaba — Perishes  in  umr — Pahsacunawav — His  dominions — 
tlis  last  speech  to  his  peojile — His  life — His  dtnighter  mtirries  Winnapurket — Peti- 
titms  the  court  of  Miissuchusclts — Lands  ailottcd  to  him — English  send  a  force  to 
disarm  him — Their  fears  of  his  enmity  u7\founded — they  seize  and  illtreat  his  son — 
He  escapes — Passaeonuway  delivers  his  arms,  and  makes  peace  with  the  English- 
Traditions  concerning — Life  of  Wanwalancet — His  situation  in  Philip's  tear- 
Messengers  and  letters  sent  him  by  the  English — Leaves  his  residence — His  huTnanity 
— Fate  of  JosiAH  Nouri. — IVannalancet  returns  to  hit  country — His  lands  seixed 
in  his  absence — He  again  retires  into  the  wilderness — Mosdu  destroys  his  village^ 
ifC. — Impiisoned  for  debt — Favors  Christianity — A  speech — Wkharownowit, 
sachem  of  JVeio  Hampshire — Ruriniiood — His  sales  of  land  in  Maine — MoNquiNa 
— Kennebis — Assiminasqua — Abbioadasset — Thetr  residences  and  sales  of  land 
— Melancholy  fate  of  Chocorua. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  Indians  eastward  of  the  Massachusetts  was 
very  early  obtained  by  Captain  John  Smithy  which,  however,  was  very 
general ;  as  that  they  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  of  which  had 
their  own  sachem,  or,  as  these  more  northern  Indians  pronounced  that 
Word,  aaehemo,  which  the  English  understood  aagamort ;  and  yet  all  the 
sachemos  acknowledged  subjection  to  one  still  greater,  which  they  called 
btuhtdta. 

Of  the  dominions  of  the  bashabo,  writers  differ  much  in  respect  to  their 
extent  Some  suppose  that  his  authority  did  not  extend  this  side  the  Pas- 
CAtatpia,  but  it  is  evident  timt  it  did,  from  Captain  SmitVs  account.f  Wars 
and  itestilcnce  had  ^I'catly  wasted  the  eastern  Indians  but  a  short  time  before 
the  English  settled  m  tlie  country ;  and  it  was  then  difficult  to  determine  the 
relation  the  tribes  had  stood  in  one  to  the  other.  As  to  the  hashuba  of  Penob- 
scot, tradition  states  that  he  was  killed  by  the  Tarratines,  who  lived  still 
fiirther  east,  in  a  war  which  was  at  its  height  in  1615. 

PASSACONAWAY  seems  to  have  been  a  bashaba.  He  lived  upon  the 
Merrimack  River,  at  a  place  called  Pennakook,  and  his  dominions,  at  the 
period  of  the  English  settlements,  were  very  extensive,  even  over  the  sachems 
living  upon  the  Paseataqua  and  its  branches.  The  Abenaques  inhabited 
between  the  Paseataqua  and  Penobscot,  and  the  residence  of  the  chief 
B6chem  was  upon  Indian  Island.J  Fluellen  ond  Captbin  Sunday  were  early 
known  as  chiefs  among  the  Abenaques,  and  Squando  at  a  later  period ;  but 

*  Gookin's  MS.  Hist.  Prayinsr  Indians. 

f  "  The  principal  habitations  1  saw  at  northward,  was  Penobscot,  who  are  in  wars  with  th« 
Terentines,  their  next  northerly  neighbors.  Southerly  up  the  rivers,  and  along  the  coast,  we 
found  Mecadacut,  Seeocket,  Peinmaquid,  Nuscoiicus,  Sagadahock,  Satquin,  Aumaughcaw- 

?en  and  Kenabeca.  To  those  belong  the  countries  hnd  people  of  Segotago,  PauhunFanuck, 
'oeopassum,  Taughtanakagnet,  mtbigganus,  IVassaque,_  Miuherosqueck,  Wawrigwick, 
Moshoquen,  Waccogo,  Pasharaiiack,  &.e'.  I'o  those  are  allied  in  confederacv,  the  countries 
of  Aucoeisco,  Accominticus,  Passataquak,  Aug^woam  and  NRcmkeek,  all  these,  for  any 
)hing  I  could  perceive,  differ  little  in  latiguage  or  any  thing  ;  though  most  of  them  be  sagamoi 
and  lords  of  themselves,  yet  they  hold  the  bashabes  of  Penobscot  the  chief  and  greatest 
amongst  them."  3  CoU  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  21,  22. 
\  Williamson's  Hist.  Maine,  il.  4. 
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of  tlieM  we  shall  be  more  Mrticular  hereafter  i  the  flrrt  lachein  we  should 
notice  is  PaMoeomttMW.  He  <*  lived  to  a  very  great  age ;  for,"  aaye  the  author 
of  my  manuscript,  «1  saw  him  alive  at  Pawtuclcet,  when  he  was  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old."*  Before  hie  death,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech  to  his  children  and  Aiends  t  **Iam  now  going  the  way  <ff  att/eah,  or 
reaifyto<He,andnatlUuiytoie«jfouevermiatog«Uieranymort.  JwUlnowUave 
Uiiau)ordofc9unad%mUiymt,ihaiwmmmUikthuahowj^ 
for  though  you  may  do  Mem  nmh  mamtf,  yd  a$iuredly  you  will  alt  be  dtatroyed, 
andraoUd  off  the  earth  }f  you  do ;  Jbr,  Iwa»  as  much  an  mm^  to  lft«  Engliah,  at 
Ouxrfaa  earning  into  thuemait.  at  any  one  whatsoever,  and  did  try  all  ways  and 
meant  possible,  to  have  dettroyed  them,  at  Uast  to  have  prevented  them  settling  doum 
hoT,  hut  I  could  no  way  ^td  it ;  thembre  I  aduritt  wm  ntotr  to  contend  with  the 
Englith,  nor  make  war  unth  thm,^  And  Mr.  Hubbard  adds, "  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  this  Patiaconawa  was  tlie  most  noted  powow  and  sorcerer  of  all  the 
eountry." 

A  story  of  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Passaeonaway,  in  16G3,  is  thus 
related.  fFinnqnirhet,  commonly  called  Oeorge,  sachem  of  Saugus,  made 
known  to  the  cnief  of  Pennakooic,  that  lie  desired  to  marry  his  daughter, 
which,  being  agreeable  to  all  parties,  was  soon  consummated,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Passaconawty,  and  the  hiiirity  was  closed  with  a  great  feast.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  the  chiefs,  Passaeonaway  ordered  a  select  number  of 
his  men  to  accompany  the  new-married  couple  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
husband.  When  tney  had  arrived  there,  several  days  of  feastuig  followed, 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  iViends,  who  could  not  be  present  at  the  con- 
summation at  the  Inide's  Other's,  as  well  as  for  the  escort ;  who,  when  this 
was  ended,  returned  to  Pennakook. 

Some  time  after,  the  wife  of  Whnipurktt,  expressing  a  desire  to  visit  her 
Cither's  house  and  fiiends,  was  permitted  to  go,  and  a  choice  company  con- 
ducted her.  When  she  wished  to  return  to  her  husband,  her  father,  instead 
of  conveving  her  as  before,  sent  to  the  young  sachem  to  come  and  take  her 
•wav.  fte  took  this  in  high  dudgeon,  and  sent  his  fiither'in-law  this  answer : 
«  When  she  departed  fl»m  me,  I  caused  my  men  to  escort  her  to  your  dwell- 
ing, as  became  a  chieC  She  now  having  an  intention  to  return  to  me,  I  did 
expect  the  same."  The  elder  sachem  was  now  in  his  turn  angry,  and 
returned  an  answer  which  only  increased  the  difference ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  thus  terminated  the  connection  of  the  new  husband  and  wife.f 

This  same  year,  [1602,]  we  find  the  general  court  acting  upon  a  petition 
of  Patsaconaway,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  the  records  themselves,  Papisac' 
eoneway.  The  petition  we  have  not  met  with,  but  from  tlie  answer  given  to 
it,  we  learn  its  nature.  The  court  say :  ''In  answer  to  the  petition  of 
Papisseconewtof,  this  court  judgeth  it  meete  to  graunt  to  the  said  Papisstcont- 
tntyandhis  men  or  associates  about  Naticot,|  above  Mr.  Brenton*s  lands, 
wliere  it  is  flee,  a  mile  and  a  half  on  either  side  Merremack  Riuer  in  breadth, 
three  miles  on  either  side  in  length :  provided  he  nor  they  do  not  alienate 
any  part  of  this  grant  without  uave  and  license  ftom  this  court,  first 
obtained." 

Governor  ff'i$iihrop  mentioni  this  chief  as  early  as  1633.  One  of  his  men, 
having  gone  with  a  white  man  into  the  country  to  trade,  was  killed  by 
another  Indian  **  dwelling  near  the  Mohawks  country,  who  fled  away  with 
his  goods ; "  but  it  seems  flrom  the  same  account,  that  Patsaconaway  pursued 
and  took  the  murderer.  In  1643,  there  was  neat  alarm  throughout  the 
English  settlements,  flx>m  the  belief  that  all  the  Indians  in  the  country  were 
about  to  make  a  general  massacre  of  the  whites.  The  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts took  prompt  measures  **  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  Indians."  They 
therefore  "sent  men  to  Cutshamekin,  at  Braintree,  to  fetch  him  and  his  guns, 

•  Oookk/t  HUt.  ofPrti^ib»g  ItkUaiu,  Tbi*  hiitory  wai  drat^n  up  during  the  year  16T7, 
and  how  long  before  thia  Um  aulhor  law  biu,  it  unltnown )  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  he 
was  dead  some  years  before  PMlipF*  war.  Nsverlbel«M,  with  Mr,  Hubbard  and  our  text 
before  him,  the  author  of  met  of  tht  ImUaiu  bat  mads  Pasiaeoiuway  appear  in  the  person 
of  ^«piifi(i({,  in  1682,  at  .4nmenlacui  In  Maine, 
t  Deduced  from  facU  in  MorUm'i  N,  CanaoH.  > 

i  Another  version  of  AaAiMi'Aca^,  ..-I«V«W«>  ^ 
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bows,  &c^  which  was  done ;  and  he  came  mlling]y :  And  being  late  in  the 
night  when  they  came  to  Boston,  he  was  put  into  the  prison ;  but  the  next 
morning,  finding,  upon  examination  of  him  and  divers  of  his  nien^  no  ground 
of  suspicion  of  his  partaking  in  any  such  conspiracy,  he  was  dismissed. 
Upon  the  warrant  which  went  to  Ipswich,  Rowley  and  Newbury,  to  disarm 
PoBsaeonamg,  who  lived  by  Merrimack,  thev  sent  forth  40  men  armed  the 
next  day."  These  English  were  hindered  ftom  visiting  the  wigwam  of 
Pasaaeonaway,  by  ruiny  weather,  "  but  they  came  to  his  son's  and  took  him." 
This  son  we  presume  was  fydnnalancet.  This  they  had  orders  to  do ;  but 
for  taking  a  squaw  and  her  child,  they  had  none,  and  were  wdered  to  send 
them  back  again  immediately.  Fearing  fFanrvdaneePa  escape,  they  "  led  him 
in  a  line,  but  hs  taking  an  opportunity,  slipped  his  line  and  escaped  fi-om 
them,  but  one  very  indiscreetly  made  a  shot  at  him,  and  missed  him  nar- 
rowly." These  were  called,  then, "  unwarranted  proceedings,"  as  we  should 
say  they  very  well  might  have  been.  The  English  now  had  some  actual 
reason  to  fear  that  Passaeonaway  would  resent  mis  outrage,  and  therefore 
''sent  CiUshamekin  to  him  to  let  him  know  that  what  was  done  to  his  son 
and  squaw  was  without  order,"  and  to  invite  him  to  a  parley  at  Boston ;  also, 
**  to  show  him  the  occassion  whereupon  we  had  sent  to  disarm  all  the  In- 
dians, and  that  when  we  should  find  that  tbe^  were  innocent  of  any  such 
conspiracy,  we  would  restore  all  their  arms  agam."  Pamaeonaway  said  when 
he  should  have  his  son  and  squaw  returned  safe,  he  would  go  and  speak 
with  them.  The  squaw  was  so  much  frightened,  that  she  ran  away  into  the 
woods,  and  was  absent  ten  days.  It  seems  that  Wanmdaned  was  soon  lib- 
orated,  as  he  within  a  short  time  went  to  the  English,  "  and  delivered  up  his 
guns,  &c."*  These  were  the  circumstances  to  which  JlfunUunnomoA  alluded 
BO  happily  afterwards. 

At  a  co'urt  in  Massachusetts  in  1644,  it  is  said,  "  Paaaaeonaioay,  the  Merri- 
mack sachem,  came  in  and  submitted  to  our  government,  as  PumAam,  ike. 
had  done  before ;"  and  the  next  year  the  same  entry  occurs  again,  with 
the  addition  of  his  son's  submission  also,  "  together  with  then-  lands  and 
people."  t 

This  chief  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  same  time  with  MasaaaoU^ 
a  sachem  whom  in  many  respects  he  seems  to  have  much  resembled.  %  He 
was  often  styled  Out  great  aackem,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hvhbard,  was  con- 
sidere'd  a  great  powwow  or  sorcerer  among  his  people,  and  his  fame  in  this 
respect  was  very  extensive ;  and  we  know  not  that  there  was  any  thing  that 
they  thought  him  not  able  to  perform :  that  he  could  cause  a  green  leaf  to 
grow  in  winter,  trees  to  dance,  and  water  to  bum,  seem  to  have  been  feats 
of  common  notoric^  in  his  time. 

WANNALANCET,  or  fVonolancdy  in  obrdience  to  the  advice  of  his  father, 
always  kept  peace  with  the  English.  He  resided  at  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
sagamores,  upon  the  Merrimack,  called  at  that  time  JSfaamhdUy  but  from 
whence  he  withdrew,  in  the  time  of  the  war  with  Philtn,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  among  the  Pennakooks,  who  were  also  his  people. 

About  the  beginning  of  September,  1675,  Captain  Mosd,^,  with  about  100 
men,  was  ordered  to  march  up  into  the  country  of  the  Merrimack  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  a^airs  under  fVannalanctt.  These  men  scouted  in  warlike  array 
as  far  as  Pennakook,  now  Concord,  N.  H.  They  could  not  find  an  Indian, 
but  came  upon  their  wigwams,  and  burned  them,  and  also  a  Quantity  of  dried 
fish  and  other  articles.  Although  this  was  a  most  wanton  ana  unwarrantable^ 
not  to  say  unnecessary  act  of  these  whites,  yet  no  retaliation  took  place  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  And  whether  to  attribute  their  forbearance  to  cow- 
ardice, or  to  the  great  respect  in  which  the  dying  adviceof  Pturaeonatnty  was 


•  Wittthr<^'i  Journal.  t  Ibid. 

X  Among  other  stanzas  in  Farmer  and  Moonfs  CoUecliotu,  ihe  following  very  happily 


introduces  Pastaconaieay : — 

"  Once  did  my  throbbing  bosom  deep  receive 
The  sketch,  which  one  of  Pattaeonaway  drew. 
Well  may  the  muse  his  memory  retrieve  - 
From  dark  oblivion,  and,  with  pencil  true. 
Retouch  that  picture  strange,  with  lints  and  honors  due." 
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held,  is  not  certain ;  for  fFarudancet  and  his  men  had  notice  of  the  approach 
of  Motdi),  and  lay  concealed  while  ho  was  destroying  their  efiects ;  and 
might  have  cut  off  his  company,  which  the  young  warriors  advised,  but 
Wannalaiwet  would  not  permit  a  gun  to  be  fired. 

Having  abundant  reason  now  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  Pawtuckett  and 
Pennakook  Indians,  the  council  of  Massachusetts,?  September,  167S,  ordered 
that  Lieutenant  TAotiuw  Htndman,  of  Chelmsford^  should  send  some  messen- 
gers to  find  him,  and  persuade  him  of  their  fnendship,  and  urge  his  return  to  his 
place  of  residence.  With  this  order,  a  letter  was  sent  to  mmnalancd  at  the 
same  time.  They  are  as  follows :  "It  is  ordered  by  the  council  that  Lieut. 
Tho*.  Henehmayt  do  forthwith  endeavor  to  procure  by  hire,  one  or  two 
suitable  Indians  of  Wamesit,  to  travel  and  seek  to  find  out  and  speak  with 
fFanmdancd  the  sachem,  and  carry  with  them  a  writing  from  the  council, 
being  a  safe  conduct  unto  the  said  sachem,  or  any  other  principal  men  be- 
lonowg  to  Natahook,  Penagooge,  or  other  people  of  those  northern  Indians, 
giving  (not  exceeding  six  persons)  free  liberty,  to  come  ihto  the  house  of  the 
said  Heiwhnum,  where  the  council  will  appoint  Capt  Oookin  and  Mr.  Etiat  to 
treat  with  them  about  terms  of  amity  ana  peace  between  them  and  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  in  case  a^ements  and  conclusions  be  not  made  to  mutual  satis- 
fection,  then  the  said  sachem  and  all  others  that  accompany  him  shall  have 
free  liberty  to  return  back  again ;  and  this  offer  the  council  are  induced  to 
make,  because  the  said  Warmalaneti  sachem,  as  they  are  informed,  hath  de- 
clared himself  that  the  English  never  did  any  wrong  to  him,  or  his  father 
Paaaaeonaway,  but  always  lived  in  amity,  and  that  his  father  charged  him  so  to 
do,  and  that  said  Wamudancd  will  not  begin  to  do  any  wrong  to  the  English." 
The  following  is  the  letter  to  Wannakmctt : — 

<*  This  our  writing  or  safe  conduct  doth  declare,  that  the  governor  and 
council  of  Massachusetts  do  give  you  and  every  of  you,  provided  you  exceed 
not  six  persons,  free  liberty  of  comins  unto  and  returning  in  safety  firom 
the  house  of  Lieut  T.  Henchman  at  Naamkeake,  and  there  to  treat  with 
CapL  Daniel  Crookin  and  Mr.  John  EHot^  whom  you  know,  and  [whom]  we 
will  fiilly  empower  to  treat  and  conclude  with  you,  upon  such  meet  terms 
and  articles  of  friendship,  amity  and  subjection,  as  were  formerly  made  and 
concluded  between  the  English  and  old  Paaaaeonaway,  your  father,  and  his 
sons  and  people ;  and  for  this  end  we  have  sent  these  messengers  \bkmk  in 
the  JUS.]  to  convey  these  unto  you,  and  to  bring  your  answer,  whom  we 
desire  you  to.treat  kindly,  and  speedily  to  despatch  them  back  to  us  with 
your  answer.  Dated  in  Boston,  1  Oct  1675.  Signed  by  order  of  the 
council.  JoHXT  Leverett,  Gov. 

Edw'.  Eawaon,  Seer." 

The  messengers  who  went  out  with  this  letter,  to  find  Wannalaneet,  could 
not  meet  with  him,  but  employed  another  to  find  him,  and  returned ;  and 
whether  he  ever  received  it  is  not  distinctly  stated.  However,  with  a  few 
followers,  he  retired  into  the  wilderness  near  the  source  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  there  passed  the  winter.  The  next  summer  he  was  joined  by  parties  of 
Nipmuks  under  Sagamore  aam,  One-eyed-john,  and  others,  who,  coming  in 
with  him,  were  in  liopes  of  receiving  pardon,  but  their  fate  has  Iwen 
stated. 

Major  Waldron  of  Cochecho  had  many  Indians  in  his  interest  during  the 
war  with  Philip.  Some  of  these  were  employed  to  entice  men  from  the 
enemy's  ranks,  and  they  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  And  by  the  beginning 
of  September,  1676,  about  400  Indians,  from  various  clans  far  and  near,  had 
been  induced  to  come  into  Dover.  Among  these  was  fVannalancet  and  his 
company.  They  came  without  hesitation,  as  they  had  never  been  engaged 
in  the  war ;  and  many  who  bad  been  engaged  in  hostility  came  along  with 
them,  presuming  they  might  be  overlooked  in  the  crowd,  and  so  escape  the 
vengeance  of  their  enemies ;  but  they  were  all  made  prisoners  on  the  6  Sep- 
tember by  a  stratagem  devised  by  several  officers,  who  with  their  men  hap- 
pened then  to  be  at  Dover  with  fFaldron,  and  somewhat  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  were  sold  into  foreign  slavery  or  executed  at  Boston :  about  200 
were  of  the  former  number. 
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The  atratagem  made  use  of  to  trepan  those  Indians  was  as  follows:  It  was 
proposed  by  the  English  that  they  should  join  with  the  Indians  in  a  training, 
and  have  sham-fights.  While  performing  their  evolutions,  a  movement  was 
made  by  the  whiten,  wbinh  entirely  surrounded  the  Indians,  and  they  were 
all  secured  without  violence  or  bloodshed. 

On  the  3  May,  1676,  Thonuu  ISmbed  of  Bradford  was  killed,  and  his  wife 
and  five  children  carried  into  the  wilderness.  From  the  circumstance  that 
fVannalancet  caused  them  to  be  sent  home  to  their  friends  again,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  taken  by  some  of  the  enemy  within  his  sachemdom,  or 
by  some  over  whom  he  had  some  control.  From  a  manuscript  written  about 
the  time,*  we  are  able  to  make  the  following  extract,  which  goes  to  show 
that  Wanntdanctt  was  ever  the  friend  of  the  English,  and  also  his  disposition 
to  humane  actions.  Mr.  Cohh^  says,  ''though  she  [Mrs.  KinAdy}  and  her 
sucking  child  were  twice  condemned  by  the  Indians,  and  the  nres  ready 
made  to  burn  them,  yet,  bolh  times,  saved  by  the  request  of  one  of  their  own 
grandees ;  and  afterwards  by  the  intercession  of  the  sachem  of  Pennicook, 
stirred  up  thereunto  by  Major  fValdron,  was  she  and  her  five  children,  toother 
with  Philip  Eagttnan  of  Haverhill,  taken  captive  when  she  and  her  children 
were,  set  at  liberty,  without  ransom." 

The  400  Indians  surprised  at  Cochecho,  by  Hathonu,  Frost,  SHI,  and  fFal- 
-  dron,  included  Wannakauxt  with  his  people,  who  did  not  probably  exceed 
100.  This  chief,  then,  with  a  few  of  bis  people,  being  set  at  liberty,  was  per- 
suaded to  return  to  his  former  residence  at  Naamkeke,  but  he  never  felt  rec- 
onciled here  afterwards,  for  it  had  become  almost  as  another  place :  some 
lawless  whites  had  seized  upon  his  lands,  and  looked  upon  him  with  envious 
eyes,  as  though  he  had  heen  an  intruder  and  had  no  right  there.  He,  however, 
'  continued  for  about  a  year  afterwards,  when,  upon  die  19  September,  1677, 
he  was  visited  by  a  party  of  Indians  from  Canatla,  who  urged  him  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  country.  He  finally  consented,  find  with  all  of  his  people, 
except  two,  in  number  about  50,  of  whom  not  above  eight  were  men,,  depart- 
ed for  Canada,  and  was  not  heard  of  after,  f 

It  was  on  this  very  same  day,  viz.  19  September,  that  a  party  of  Indians  fell 
upon  Hatfield,  the  particulars  of  which  irruption,  though  in  one  view  of  the 
case  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  life  of  nannaUmcet,  we  give  here  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Hvbhard.  |  "  About  Sept.  19th,  40  or  50  River  Indians  §  fell  sud- 
denly upon  the  town  of  Hatfield,  whose  inhabitants  were  a  little  too  secure, 
and  too  ready  to  say  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past,  because  they  had  neither 
■  seen  nor  heard  of  an  enemy  in  those  parts  for  half  a  year  before.  But  at  this 
time,  as  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  small  village  were 
employed  in  raising  the  frame  of  an  house  without  the  palistidoes,  that  defend- 
ed their  houses  from  any  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy,  they  were  violent- 
ly and  suddenW  assaulted  by  40  or  50  Indians,  whom  they  were  in  no  capacity 
.  to  resist  or  defend  themselves,  so  as  several  were  shot  down  from  the  top  of 
the  house  which  they  were  raising,  and  sundry  were  carried  away  captive,  to 
the  number  of  20  or  more,  which  was  made  up  24  with  them  they  carried  away 
the  same  or  the  next  day  from  Deerfield,  whither  some  of  the  inhabitants  had 
unadvisedly  too  soon  returned.  One  of  the  company  escaped  out  of  their  hands 
two  or  three  days  after,  who  informed  that  they  had  passed  with  thsir  poor 
captives  two  or  three  times  over  the  Connecticut  to  prevent  being  pursued." 

At  first  this  attack  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  party  of  Mohawks, 
according  to  Gooldn,  because  it  took  place  the  next  day  after  some  of  that 
nation  had  passed  through  the  place  with  some  Christian  Indians  prisoners, 
and  a  scalp,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  have  been  taken  from  the  head 
of  an  Indian  named  Joaiah  J^mul,  \\  near  Sudbury.    But  one  of  the  captives 

•  By  Rev.  T.  Cobbet  of  Ipswich. 

t  Oooxin's  MS.  Hist.  Praying  Indians.  X  Hist.  N.  Eneland,  636. 

^  They  inhabited  chiefly  in  New  York  along  the  Hudson  ;  a  few  in  the  N.  Vv.  comer  of 
fv  Connecticut,  and  a  few  on  the  Housatunnuk  River.    Hopkin's  Memoir  of  the  Housatunmtk 
Itidiatu,  a.  1 .— "  The  Wabinga,  sometimes  called  River  Indians,  sometimes  Mohicanders, 
and  who  nad  their  dwellings  mstween  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  River,  from 
the  Kitiatinney  ridge  down  to  the  Rariton."    JeJFerton'i  Notet,  308. 
H  By  hi*  death  four  small  cbildfen  were  left  fatherless.    Noixl  and  James  Seen  had  beea 
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taken  at  Hatfield  escaped,  and  returned  aoon  aft^r,  and  reported  that  the  com- 
.pony  of  Indiana  that  attacked  Hatfield  consisted  of  33  men  and  four  women, 
•nd  were  some  of  those  who  bad  belonged  to  PhUip^t  party,  but  had  taken 
up  their  residence  in  Canada,  from  whence  they  made  this  ex|)edition.* 
Another  party  left  Canada  at  the  same  time,  who,  after  separating  from  the 
former,  directed  their  course  towards  Merrimack,  and  this  was  the  compony 
who  persuaded  or  compelled  ffannalaneet  to  go  with  them.  That  he  went 
not  by  compulsion  is  very  probable ;  for  the  party  with  whom  he  went  off 
**  were  his  kindred  ond  relations,  one  of  them  was  his  wife's  brother,  and  bis 
eldest  son  also  lived  with  the  French"  in  Canada. f 

While  at  Pawtucket,  and  not  long  before  his  final  departure,  Wannalancet 
•went  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fiske  of  Chelmsford,  and  inquired  of  him  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  his  former  acquaintances,  and  whether  the  place  hail 
sufiered  much  during  the  war.  Mr.  Fidte  answered  that  they  liad  been 
highly  ftvored  in  that  resfMCt,  and  for  which  he  thanked  God.  ''Me  next," 
said  the  chief,  thereby  intimating  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  prevented 
mischief  from  Ailing  upon  them.  | 

-  In  1659,  fVannakmait  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  debt  of  about  £45.  His 
people,  who  ovmed  an  island  in  Merrimack  River,  three  miles  above  Paw- 
tuckett  Falls,  containing  60  acres,  half  of  which  was  under  cultivation, 
relinquished  it,  to  obtain  nis  release.  About  1670,  he  removed  to  Pawtuckett 
Falls,  where,  upon  an  eminence,  he  built  a  fort,  and  resided  until  PhUifa 
war.  He  was  about  55  years  of  age  in  1674 ;  always  friendly  to  the  English, 
but  unwilling  to  be  importuned  about  adopting  their  religion.    When  ho  hail 

e)t  to  be  very  old,  however,  he  submitted  to  their  desires  in  that  respect, 
pon  that  occasion  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  /  mutt  acknoukdgt  I  have  all 
my  days  hem  tuedtopaaa  in  an  old  eanocy  and  now  you  exhort  vm  to  change  and 
leave  my  old  canoe  and  embark  in  a  newone,  to  whienlhave  hitherto  bfen  unwill' 
ing,  but  now  I  yield  up  myae^  to  your  adviee,  and  enter  into  a  new  canoe,  and 
doengage  to prtof  to  God hertl^ter. 
Reverend  John  Eliot  thus  writes  to  the  HonoraUe  Raibai  Boyle  §  in  England, 


j  togvtber  but  half  an  hour  before  the  former  was  killed,  and  by  appointment  were  to  have  met 
again.  But  when  Speen  came  to  the  place,  be  could  find  nothing  of  his  friend.  They  were 
brothers-in-law. 

*  It  seems  from  the  narrative  of  QuiatiH  Htoekuell,  that  the  party  who  rommitled  this 
depredation  was  led  by  a  great  and  magnanimous  sachem  called  ASHPELON,  of  whom, 
further  than  the'events  of  this  fhmous  expedition,  I  have  learned  nothing.  "  Sept.  19, 1C77, 
about  sunset,"  saj's  Stoekwell,  "  I  and  another  man  being  together,  tte  Indians  with  great 
shouting  and  shootmg  came  upon  us,  [at  Deerfield,]  and  some  other  of  the  English  hard  by,  at 
which  we  ran  to  a  swamp  for  refuge ;  which  they  perceiving,  made  aAer  us,  and  shot  at  ua, 
three  guns  being  discharged  upon  me.  The  swamp  .being  miry  I  sllpt  in  and  fell  down  ; 
whereupon  an  Uidian  slept  to  me,  with  his  hatehet  lifted  tiptoicnock  me  on  the  head,  sup- 
posing I  was  wounded,  and  unfit  for  travel.  It  happened  I  had  a  pistol  in  my  pocket,  which 
thou^  uncharged,  I  presented  to  him,  who  presently  stept  bark,  and  told  me,  if  I  would 
yield  I  should  nave  no  hurt ;  boasted  that  they  had  destroyed  all  Haifipld,  and  that  the  woods 
were  fiill  of  Indians;  whereupon  I  yielded  myself."  He  was  then  taken  back  to  Deerfield, 
where  he  was  pmioned,  and  with  other  captives  marched  into  the  wilderness.  Their  sufler- 
ings,  as  usual  m  Indian  captivity,  were  most  cruel  and  severe:  for  many  nights  toeelher  the^ 
were  "  staked  down"  to  the  cold  ground,  in  this  manner :  The  captive  bemg  l^id  upon  Ins 
back,  his  arms  and  feet  were  extended,  and  with  cords  or  withes  lashed  to  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground  for  that  purpose.  Besides  lashing  the  arms  and  legs,  the  nerk  and  body  were 
also  secured  in  the  same  way,  and  often  so  tight  as  to  cause  swelnngs  and  the  most  Rxrruri- 
ating  pains.  While  on  their  march,  the  captives  had  frequent  opportunities  of  escaping 
singly,  but  would  not,  for  fear  of  endanj^erng  the  lives  of  the  rest ;  onl  at  length  Benjamin 
Bubbtiu,  in  a  journey  with  his  Indian  master  to  Wachuset  hill,  made  his  escape.  When  the 
rest  knew  this,  they  were  for  burning  the  remaining  captives,  but  some  being  opposed  la  the 
measure,  they  agreed  to  have  a  ccurt  and  debate  the  suDJect.  Athpelon  told  the  English  pot 
to  fear,  for  he  would  speak  last,  and  would  frustrate  the  design  of  burning,  for  he  would  show 
that  it  was  not  StebKtu'i  fault  for  running  away,  but  tbe  fault  of  the  Liclian  who  had  him  in 
charge ;  and  he  brought  it  to  pass,  as  he  had  promised.  Having  at  length  arrived  among  the 
French,  SloclnBtU  was  pawned  to  on?  of  them,  and  in  the  end  sold  for  21  beaver  skins,  and 
■ome  time  the  next  year  g^t  home  again.  Remarkable  Providences.  Blame's  America,  S2I, 
t  Gookm's  MS.  History.  t  Allen's  Hist.  Chelmsford,  ]61. 

I  i  ^  For  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Society  for  Propnffating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians. 
He  was  a  rreat  benefactor  of  N.  England,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Soriety  of 

.  London.    He  was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  out  settled  finally  at  Oxford,  England.    He  died  in  Loi> 
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in  1677 :— ''We  bod  a  rachem  of  the  greatest  blood  in  the  country  aubmitted 
to  pray  to  God,  a  little  before  the  wars :  hia  name  ie  WamUauned :  in  the 
time  of  the  wars  he  fled,  by  reason  of  the  wicked  actings  of  some  English 
youth,  who  causelessly  and  basely  killed  and  wounded  some  of  thenL  He 
wus  persuaded  to  come  in  again.  But  the  English  having  plowed  and  sown 
with  rye  all  their  lands,  they  had  but  little  corn  to  subsist  by.  A  iMuty  of 
French  Indians,  (of  whom  some  were  of  the  kindred  of  this  sachem's  wife,) 
very  lately  fell  upon  this  people^  being  but  few  and  unarmed,  and  partly  by 
pentuasion,  partly  by  force,  carried  them  away.  One,  with  his  wife,  child 
und  kinswoman,  who  were  of  our  praying  Indians,  mode  their  escape,  came 
in  to  the  English,  and  discovered  what  Was  done.  These  things  keep  some 
in  a  continual  disgust  and  jealousy  of  all  the  Indians."  * 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  a  word  upon  the  name  of  the  place  which  we 
have  ofwn  mentioned  in  this  life,  as  the  same  word,  difierently  pronounced, 
was  applied  to  a  great  many  places  by  the  Indians,  and  is  the  same  word 
which  Dr.  /.  Mather  and  some  others  made  many  believe  was  made  up  of 
two  Hebrew  words,  to  prove  that  the  Indians  were  really  the  descendants  of  j 
the  dispersed  Jews ;  but  for  which  purpose,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  any  . 
other  Indian  word  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  doctor  writes 
the  name  NiAvmkeik,  and  adds  that  Nahum  signifies  eonsolalionj  and  keik  a 
bosom,  or  heaven ;  and  hence  the  settlers  of  places  bearing  this  name  were 
seated  in  the  bosom  of  consolation,  f  He  points  out  this  etymological  anal- 
ogy in  speaking  of  the  settlement  of  Salem,  which  was  called  by  the  Indians 
Jylaumkeag,  ATamkeg,  JVaamkok,  JVauinAuAr,  or  something  a  little  somewhat 
like  it  A  tad  boaome  of  eonaoUdion,  did  it  prove  in  tlie  days  of  Titvba-,  (to 
say  nothing  of  some  more  modem  events,)  and  even  ia  Dr.  Mather's  own 
days.  [Though  a  digression,  we  shall,  I  doubt  not,  be  pardoned  for  inserting 
here  Dr.  C.  Mathei'a  account  of  a  curiosity  at  Amoskeag  Falls,  which  he  gave 
in  a  letter  to  London,  and  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions:!  "At  a  place  called  Amnuskeag,  a  little  above  the  hideous  § 
fhlls  of  Merimack  River,  there  is*  a  hug^  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  on 
the  top  of  which  are  a  great  number  of  pits,  made  exactly  round,  like  barrels 
or  hogsheads  of  different  capacities,  some  so  large  as  to  hold  several  tuns. 
The  natives  know  nothing  of  the  time  they  were  made ;  but  the  neighboring 
Indians  have  been  wont  to  hide  their  provisions  in  them,  in  their  wars  with  the 
Maquas ;  affirming,  God  had  cut  them  out  for  that  use  for  them.  They  seem 
plainly  to  be  artificial"  It  could  certainly  have  required  no  great  sagacity 
to  have  supposed  that  one  stone  placed  upon  another  in  tlie  water,  so  as  to 
have  been  constantly  rolled  from  side  to  side  by  the  current,  would,  in  time, 
occasion  such  cavities.  One  quite  as  remarkable  we  have  seen  near  the 
source  of  this  river,  in  its  descent  from  the  Franconia  Mountains ;  also  upon 
the  Mohawk,  a  short  distance  below  Little  Falls.  They  may  be  seen  as  you 
pass  upon  the  canaL 

Early  purchases  of  lands  bring  to  our  notice  a  host  of  Indians,  many  of 

clon,  1691,  aged  64  years.    The  following  lines  are  no  less  well  conceived  by  the  poet  tbaa 
de«crved  by  this  benevolent  philosopher: 

How  much  to  BovLE  the  learned  world  does  owe,  ' 

The  learned  world  does  only  know. 
He  traced  great  nature's  secret  springs ; 
The  causes  and  the  seeds  of  things ; 
'       What  strange  elastic  power  the  air  contains, 
What  mother  earth  secures  within  her  secret  veins. 

Athenian  Oracle,  i.  67. 
•  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  179. 

t  Relation  of  the  Troubles,  &c.  20.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  was  the  author  of  a  great  many 
works,  chiefly  sermons,  many  of  which  have  become  curious  for  their  singularity,  and  some 
others  valuable  for  the  facts  thev  contain.  His  sermons,  like  many  others  of  that  day,  had 
very  tittle  meaning  ui  them,  and  consequently  are  now  forgotten.  He  was  son  of  Idehard 
Mather,  preached  m  Boston  above  60  yean,  died  in  1723,  aged  84  years.  See  his  life,  by  his 
too.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  was  bom  12  Feb.  1662—3,  died  13  Feb.  1727—8,  aged  65.  See 
his  life  by  Samuel  Mather. 
t  Vol.  V.  of  Jones's  Abridgement,  part  ii.  164. 

\  We  cannot  say  what  they  were  in  those  days,  but  should  expect  to  be  laughed  at  if  w« 
should  call  them  htdeous  at  the  present  time. 
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vrhom,  though  sacliems,  ))ut  for  such  circumatancM  of  trade,  would  never 
have  come  to  our  knowledge.  There  are  some,  however,  of  whom  we  ahall 
in  this  chapter  take  notice,  as  auch  notices  assist  in  enabling  us  to  judge  how 
the  natives  regarded  their  lands,  and  the  territories  of  uieir  neighboring 
countrymen. 

WEHANOWNOWrr  was  a  New  Hampshire  sachem,  whose  name  has 
been  considerablv  handled  within  a  few  years,  <h>m  its  being  found  to  the 
much-talked-of  deed  conveying  lands  in  New  Hampshire  to  the  Reverend 
John  fVheelumghl,  and  others,  3  April^  1638.  If  fythanotrntnint  were  sachem  of 
the  tract  said  to  have  been  by  him  conveved,  his  "kingdom  "was  larger 
than  some  can  boast  of  at  this  day  who  caU  themselves  Kings.  It  was  to 
contain  30  miles  square,  and  its  boundaries  were  thus  described :  "  lying  and 
situate  within  three  miles  on  the  northeme  side  of  y<>  River  Meremoke, 
extending  thirty  miles  along  bv  the  river  from  the  sea  side,  and  from  the 
sayd  river  side  to  Pisscataqua  Patents,  30  miles  up  into  the  countrey  north- 
west, and  so  from  the  falls  of  Piscataqua  to  Oyster  River,  30  miles  square 
everv  way."  The  original  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  John  Farmer,  of  Concord, 
N.  H.*  TcMMADOCKTON  wos  0  eoti  of  fVehanownotcit,  and  his  name  is  also 
to  the  deed  above  mentioned ;  and  another  Indian,  belonging  to  that  tract  of 
country,  named  IFalehenotvet :  these  both  relinquished  their  title  to,  or  con- 
curred in  the  sale  of  said  tract 

RoBiif Hooo  t  was  the  father  of  a  more  noted  chief,  whose  Indian  name 
was  WohauM,  but  commonly  known  among  the  English  as  Hopthood.  His 
territories,  as  will  appear,  wore  upon  the  Kennebeck  River  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  N.  England. 

Our  first  notice  of  iZo&tnAoo(2  runs  as  follows:  "Be  it  known" — "that  I, 
JtatatgiTift  soe  called  by  my  Indian  name,  or  Rolrinhood,  soe  called  by 
English  name,  sagamore  of  Negusset,  [or  Neguasseag,]  doe  fVeely  sell  vnto 
James  Smith," — "part  of  my  land,  beginning  att  Merr^-meeting  Cove,  and 
8oe  downward  the  maine  riuer  vnto  a  rocke,  called  ffinriotoe't  Kodu,  in  the 
longe  reach,  and  in  breadth  eastward  ouer  -the  little  riuer,  runinge  through 
the  great  mersh,  with  tiie  priuilidges  [reserved  to  me]  as  hunting,  fowlinge, 
fishing,  and  other  games."  Smith  was  to  pay  him  or  nis  heirs,  on  the  1  No- 
vember annually,  "  one  peck  of  Indian  com."  This  deed  bears  date  8  May, 
1648,  and  is  signed  and  witnessed  as  follows : — § 

Neowinis  his  -f  mark.  RoBiifHoon  \R  his  mark. 

SoNoREEHOOD  his  H  mark  J^.  Thomas  ^  his  mark, 

and  tin  English.  Pewazeosake  CL  Autnorlk 

The  mark  ^'^  of  Robiw, 


The  next  year,  1649,  he  sold  the  island  of  Jeremysc|uam,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Kennebeck,  and  in  1654  we  find  him  selling  his  place  of  residence, 
which  was  in  what  is  now  Woolwich,  to  Edward  Bateman  and  John  Broum. 
In  1663,  Robinhood  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  among  the 
eastern  Indians.  || 

In  1667,  the  inhabitants  upon  Connecticut  River,  about  Hadley,  sustained 
some  injury  from  Indians,  in  their  lands  and  domestic  animals,  and  satisfac- 
tion therefor  was  demanded  of  Robinhood;  at  the  same  time  threatening  him 
with  the  utmost  severity,  if  the  like  should  be  repeated.  But  whether  his 
people  were  the  perpetrators  Ave  are  not  told  ;  but  from  the  following  facts 
It  may  be  thought  otherwise.  "  To  promote  amity  with  them,  license  was  at 
length  given  to  the  traders  in  fur  and  in  peltries,  to  sell  unto  Indian  fritndt 


*  MS.  communication  of  thai  gentleman. 

t  This  name  was  adopted,  I  bave  no  doubt,  as  it  came  lometbinr  near  the  sound  ot  big 
Indian  name,  as  was  the  case  in  several  instances  which  we  have  already  recorded :  the  old 
English  robber  of  that  name,  or  fables  eouceming  him,  are  among  the  first  in  the  nursery. 
Even  at  this  day,  the  curious  adult  will  dispense  with  Mr.  RiUon't  collectioni  of  legends  con- 
cerning bim  wiln  peculiar  renet. 

The  same,  I  suppose,  called  in  Sullivan's  Hist.  Rogomok,  ,  ; 

From  a  maimxcript  copy  of  the  original  deed. 

By  Joiidyn,  who  visited  the  country  at  this  lime.    See  bis  VoyagtM.  ^ 
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guru  and  ammtmUion."  *  Henee  thew  friend$  could  loe  no  reason,  after« 
wards,  why  arms  were  prohibited  them,  us  we  siuUl  again  Imve  occasion  to 
notice. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  PhUipfa  war,  JBo&titAoo<<  ^as  in  no  wise  inclined 
to  join  in  it,  and  when  a  party  of  English  was  sent  at  that  time  to  learn 
thu  feelings  of  his  people  in  that  respect,  he  made  a  great  dance,  and  by 
songs  and  shouts  expressed  his  satisftetion  that  the  English  were  disposed 
to  rnointuin  peace. 

MowquiNE,  ** alias  ^Tatakanada,  the  son  of  old  ^atateomuU,  sagamore  of 
Kennebeck  River,"  sold  to  ffUliam  Broward  and  others,  all  the  laud  on  both 
sides  of  said  river,  **  from  Cussenocke  upwards  to  Wesserunsicke."  This 
8alu  bore  date  8  August,  1648.  The  signature  is  ^^Monquine^  alias  Dvmr 
hanaeta."  Then  follows:  "We,  Jlgodoadmo^,  the  sonne  of  fFoMihtmeUj  and 
Taatiuke,  the  brother  of  Mdahtmada^  t  do  consent  fireely  unto  the  sale  to 
Brcuybrd,  Paddy,  and  others."! 

Kennebis  was  a  sachem  flrom  whom  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Ken- 
nebeck River  derived  its  name.  But  whether  there  were  a  line  of  saga- 
mores of  this  name,  from  whom  the  river  was  so  called,  or  whether  sachems 
wern  so  called  from  their  living  at  a  certain  place  upon  it,  is  uncertain.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  there  was  one  of  this  name  residing  there,  contem- 
poraneously with  Robinkood,  who,  besides  several  others,  deeded  and 
rodeeded  the  lands  up  and  down  in  the  country.  He  was  sometimes  asso- 
ciated in  his  sales  with  Abbigadasiet,  and  sometimes  with  others.  In  1649, 
he  sold  to  Chritlopher  Lawton  all  the  land  on  the  Kennebeck  River  up  as 
hi^h  OS  Taconnet  lolls,  now  Winslow,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  great 
chief  Easiminiuaua,  or  Ataiminasqua,  elsewhere  mentioned.  About  the 
same  time,  he  sold  the  same  tract,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  Spencer  and  CZari.  The 
residence  of  Kennebia  was  upon  Swan  Island,  "in  a  aelightfUl  situation,  and 
that  of  Miigad€Uttt  between  a  river  of  his  name  and  the  Kennebeck,  upon 
the  northern  borders  of  Mer^-meeting  Bay."  §  Swan  Island  was  purohased 
of  Mhigadasaet  in  1667,  by  aumphy  jDaoUy  and  afterwards  claimed  by  Sir 
John  Dmg,  a  seijeant  at  law.  | 

We  shall  proceed  to  notice  here  one,  of  another  age,  whose  melancholy 
fate  has  long  since  commanded  the  attention  of  writers. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Burton,  N.  H.,  that  is,  previous  to 
17G(),  there  resided  in  that  region  a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  among  whom  was 
one  named 

Chocorda,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  primitives  of  those  romantic  scenes. 
This  region  was  attracting  to  them  on  account  of  the  beaver  which  were 
found  ill  its  pellucid  waters,  and  its  cragged  cWSk  afforded  safe  retreats  to  a 
plentiful  game.  It  is  handed  to  us  by  tradition,  that  Chocorva  was  the  lost 
of  this  region,  and  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  miserable  white  hunter,  who, 
with  others  of  his  complexion,  had  wondered  here  in  quest «.  f  game.  This 
solitary  man  hod  retired  to  a  neighboring  mountain,  and  war  L'efe  discovered 
and  shot  The  eminence  to  which  it  is  said  this  Indian  h:  J  -.-ctired,  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  Burton,  and  commands  a  beautiful  vit^  v  of  a  great 
extent  of  surrotinding  country.  Ona  of  the  most  superb  engravings  that 
has  appeared  in  all  our  annuals,  is  that  representing  Chocorua  in  his  last 
retreat 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  all  the  neighboring  ports  of  the  country,  that 
cattle  cannot  long  survive  in .  Burton,  although  there  appears  abundance  of 
all  that  is  necessary  for  then:  support    They  lose  their  appetite,  pine  and 


*  Willianuon'*  Maine,  i.  438,  from  3  IWati.  Rm. 

t  It  appears  from  the  "  Answer  to  the  Remarks  of  tJu  Plymouth  Company,"  that  Essehk- 
SosquE  was  also  one  that  consented  to  the  sale.  He  is  me  same  whom  we  shall  notice  aa 
AssinanoMiua  in  our  next  chapter. 

i  People  or  Plimouth. —  William  PaddydAed  aX  Boston.  His  gravestone  was  dug  out  of 
(he  rubhi.sh  under  the  old  state-house  in  1830. 

&   Williarmon,  i.  467. 

I  y^llliimson,  i.  331.    Dr.  Helmet,  In  his  AnnalS|  places  the  sale  of  Swan  Island  under 
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die.  It  is  Raid  that  Choconta  curaed  the  English  before  he  expired,  and  the 
■upemtitiouB,  to  this  day,  attribute  the  diseoM  of  cattle  to  the  curae  of  Cho- 
eorua.  But  a  much  more  rational  one,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  in  the 
affection  of  the  waten  by  minerals. 


CMAPTER  Vffl. 

B41VANO0,  saehem  qfSaeo — Attacks  tht  town  of  Sato — Singtdar  account  of  him  by  a 
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topritonert — Mosos  attackt  WeUt  awl  it  beaten  off— Attacked  the  next  year  by  the 
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Andrew,  Jeoffrev,  Peter  and  JosErit — Account  of  their  depredationt — Life  ef 
Kamkamaous — Treated  with  neglect — Fliet  his  country — Bicomes  on  enemy- 
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His  fort  captured  by  Church — Kankamagus's  tetfe  and  children  taken — Hupeiiooo — 
Conspicuous    in  Ste   massacre   at  Siumon  Falls — His    death — Mattahanoo — 

MEOURHEWAr. 

The  first  chief  which  will  here  be  properly  noticed  is  Squando,  a  Tar- 
ratine,  sachem  of  the  Socokis,  commonly  called  oaf^more  of  Saco.  He  is 
mentioned  with  a  good  deal  of  singularity  by  the  writers  of  his  times.  And 
we  will  here,  by  way  of  exordium,  extract  what  Mr.  Jlfa/A«r,  in  bis  BaiBr 
History,  &c.,  says  of  him.  "After  this,  [the  burning  of  Casco,]  they  [the 
Indians]  set  upon  Saco,  where  they  slew  13  men,  and  at  last  burnt  the  town. 
A  principal  actor  in  the  destruction  of  Saco  was  a  strange  tnOauiariieal  taga- 
more  called  Squando,  who,  some  yean  before,  pretended  that  God  appeared 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  tall  man,  in  black  clothes,  declaring  to  him  that  he 
was  God,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  his  drinking  of  strong  liquors,  and 
to  pray,  and  to  keep  sabbaths,  and  to  go  to  hear  the  word  preached ;  all 
which  things  the  Indian  did  for  some  years,  with  great  seeming  devotion 
and  conscience,  observe.  But  the  God  which  appeared  to  him  said  nothing 
to  him  about  Jeaua  Chriat ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at,  that  at 
last  he  discovered  himself  to  be  no  otherwise  than  a  child  of  him  that  was 
a  murderer  and  a  liar  from  the  beginning."  Mr.  Hubbard  says  thnt  he  was 
**  the  chief  actor  or  rather  the  beginner "  of  the  eastern  war  of  1G75 — 6 ; 
but  rather  contradicts  the  statement,  as  we  apprehend,  in  the  same  para- 

fraph,  by  attributing  the  same  eaxue  to  the  **  rude  and  indiscrete  act  of  some 
English  seamen,"  who  either  for  mischief  overset  a  canoe  in  which  was 
SquafuWa  wife  and  child,  or  to  see  if  young  Indians  could  swim  naturally 
like  animals  of  the  brute  creation,  as  some  had  reported.  *  The  child  went 
to  the  bottom,  but  was  saved  from  drowning  by  the  mother's  diving  down 
and  bringing  it  up,  yet  "  within  a  while  tSler  the  said  child  died."  **  The 
said  Sqttando,  father  of  the  child,  hath  been  so  provoked  thereat,  that  he  hnth 
ever  since  set  himself  to  do  all  the  mischief  he  can  to  the  English."  The 
whites  did  not  believe  that  the  death  of  the  child  was  owing  to  its  immer- 
sion; still  we  must  allow  the  Indians  to  know  as  well  as  thcv.  As  the 
most  memorable  exploit  in  which  Squando  was  engaged  was  the  burning 
of  Saco,  it  will  be  proper  to  enter  here  more  in  detailinto  it  The  two  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  place  were  Captain  Bonithon  and  Major  PhtUtpt, 
whose  dwellings  were  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  Saco  River:  the  former 
on  the  east  and  the  latter  on  the  west.  On  18  September,  1675,  Captain  Bon- 
ithmCs  house  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  but  himself  and  fiimily  had  just 

*  "  They  can  swim  naturally,  atrikinr  their  paws  under  their  throat  like  a  dog,  and  not 
■preading  their  arms  as  we  do."    Josielyn't  Voyage  to  N.  E.  142. 
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before  eecaped  acroiw  tlie  rivar  to  M^jor  Phillip'*,  and  tliue  fortunately  de- 
flMted  a  part  of  the  d«Hli;u  of  their  eiieniioa.  For  this  fortunate  eacape, 
however,  tliey  were  under  deep  ohIiKation  to  a  IHendly  Indian  who  lived 
near  bv )  he  naviug  been  aonie  how  niade  acquainted  witli  the  deaign  of 
Sguanto,  Immediately  im|Nuled  hi*  Information  to  the  Kngliatk 

The  flre  of  Bonithon'a  houae,  aaya  Mr.  Hubbard,  **  y¥t»  to  tliem  [at  PkSlip^a 
garrlaon,]  aa  the  firing  of  a  beacon,"  which  gave  tneni  *'  time  to  look  to  tliem- 
■elvea."  A  aentinel  in  the  elianiber  aoon  gave  notice  that  he  aaw  an  Indian  near 
at  hand,  and  Mi^or  PhUlipa  going  into  the  top  of  the  house  to  make  iUrther 
discovery,  received  a  ahot  hi  the  shoulder ;  but  it  proved  to  be  only  a  flesh 
wound.  Knowing  PlUUiju,  and  sunposing  him  to  lie  slain,  the  Indians 
raised  a  great  shout,  and  instantly  discovered  themselves  on  all  sides  of  the 
garrison ;  but  the  Enulish.  iMsing  well  iinnorod,  fired  upon  them  flrom  all 
quarters  of  tlieir  works,  killing  somu  and  wounding  otliors.  Among  the 
latter  was  a  chief  who  died  in  Ins  retreat,  three,  or  four  miles  from  the  ulace. 
He  advised  his  fellows  to  desist  iVom  the  enterprise,  but  they  reAised,  and 
after  continuing  the  hIuku  Ibr  about  an  hour  longer,  they  began  to  devise 
some  moans  to  set  the  gurrisoii  on  flre.  But  in  order  to  draw  out  the  men 
fVom  it  in  the  first  place,  they  set  a  house  on  flre  near  it,  and  also  a  saw  and 
grist  mill ;  that  not  huvintf  tlie  desired  oflect,  they  called  to  them  in  an 
exulting  tone,  and  said,  **  Ton  cowardly  Englith  dogi,  amt  out  and  put  out  the 
ftrtl^ 

The  attack  had  begun  about  11  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  though  the  night 
piulially  put  an  end  to  it.  yet  the  English  were  alarmed  every  half  hour, 
until  obout  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  work  of  the  preced- 
ing night  discovered  itself.  A  noise  of  axes  and  other  tools  iiad  been  heard 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  saw-inill,  and  it  was  expected  the  Indiana  were 
preparing  some  ensine  with  which  to  accomplish  their  obiect,  and  it  proved 
true.  A  cart  with  four  wheels  had  been  constructed,  and  on  one  end  they 
bad  erected  a  breastwork,  while  the  bodv  of  the  cart  was  filled  with  birch, 
straw,  powder,  and  such  like  matters  lor  the  ready  consummation  of  their 
stratagem.  Tne  apuroocb  of  this  formidable  machine  dismayed  some  of 
the  Englishmen  in  tne  garrison ;  but  tteing  encouraged  by  tlieir  ofliccrs,  they 
stood  to  their  quarters,  and  awaited  its  atiproach.  Their  orders  were  not  to 
flre  until  it  came  witltin  pistol  «hot.  When  it  had  got  within  about  that 
distance,  one  of  the  wheels  stuck  Ast  in  n  gutter,  which  its  impellers  not 
observing  in  season,  they  forced  the  other  wheels  onwnrd,  and  brought  them- 
■elves  into  a  position  to  ue  eflTetituully  raked  by  the  right  flank  of  the  garri- 
son. This  mistake  of  the  enemy  was  improved  to  great  advantage  by  the 
English.  They  poured  in  a  suddiin  flre  upon  them,  killing  six  imd  wound- 
ing 15  more.  This  sudden  and  unex|iecte(l  revcrsu  decided  the  fate  of  the 
itarrison.  The  Indians  immodhitely  retreated,  and  the  garrison  received  no 
further  molestation. 

As  was  generally  the  cnse  in  sieges  of  this  kind,  the  English  learned  what 
damage  they  did  tneir  eiwiny,  then*  numbers,  &c.,  some  time  after  the  affair 
happened.  In  this  cose,  however,  nothinu  more  is  ri!lated  concerning  the  loss 
of  the  Indians  than  we  have  given,  &nd  tiicii  numbers  Mr.  Hubbard  does  not 
expri'Bsly  stute,  but  says  the  ttcoplo  iti  the  garrison  « espied  40  of  them 
ttiarchiiig  away  the  nt'Xt  momintf  iit  sunrise,  but  how  muiiy  more  were  in 
their  company  they  could  not  toll."  •  There  were  50  persons  in  the  garri- 
son, though  but  15  of  thi'in  were  tthh;  to  act  in  its  (Icfcnc!>. 

But  lew  duys  before  the  affair  ut  Hiico,  viz,  on  12  f  September,  the  family  of 
ThovMS  fVakily  at  Presumpwtot  River  were  massacred  in  a  revolting  manner. 
The  **  old  man,"  his  son,  and  his  (hiughter-in-law,  then  mcdnte,  with  three 
grandchildr<!n,  were  all  murdered,  nnd  when  discovered  by  tlieir  neigiibors, 
partly  burned  in  the  ruins  of  their  hnbitntion,  to  wliich  the  Indians  had  set 
flre  on  leaving  the  phice.  One  of  the  funtily  was  tnken  captive,  a  girl  about 
11  years  old,  who,  after  Itaving  passed  through  all  the  tribes  from  tliu  Sokokia 
to  the  Norragansets,  was  restored  to  the  English  at  Dover  by  Squando.    But 


*  Mr.  Foliom,  Hiii.  Bnro  snd  Biddeford,  \55,  iny«  they 
t  Williamion's  HUt,  Mains,  i.m. 
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h  doei  not  apiwar  wlielhur  this  ehier  had  any  thing  Airthor  to  do  in  the 
niattnr,  although  it  iiiuy  In>  intbrriid,  tliat  he  had  lonie  control  or  cotnnmnd 
ovor  tlioMj  tliat  held  hor  priaonur.  From  the  circumitance  that  thia  child 
viu  ahown  to  the  hoatile  irlbea  through  the  country,  h  would  seem  that  the 
eaateru  Indiana  were  in  concert  with  thoae  to  the  weat ;  and  it  ia  prohable 
that  thia  captive  waa  thua  exhibited  to  prove  that  they  had  taken  up  the 
hatchet  U|ion  her  being  returned,  Mr.  Hubbard  reniorka,  «  She  having  neen 
carried  up  and  down  the  country,  acme  hundreda  of  milea,  aa  ikr  aa  Narra- 
annaet  ibrt,  waa,  thia  hut  June,  returned  beck  to  M^jor  WaUtnn^$  by  one 
SquandOf  the  aagamore  of  8aoo ;  a  atrange  mixture  of  mercv  and  cruelty ! " 
And  the  hlatorian  of  Maine  oboervea,  that  hia  *^  conduct  exhibited  at  diflerent 
timea  auch  traita  i^  cruelty  and  eompaaaion,  aa  rendered  hia  character 
dilHcult  to  be  portrayed." 

He  waa  a  graat  powwow,  and  acted  in  concert  with  Madokawando.  Theio 
two  chleA  ''are  aald  to  be,  1^  them  that  know  them,  a  atrange  kind  of  nior- 
alixed  oavogea;  grave  and  aerioua  in  their  apeech  and  carriage,  and  not 
without  aome  ahow  of  a  kind  of  religion,  which  no  doubt  but  they  have 
learned  (torn  the  prince  of  darkneaa.**  In  another  place,  Mr.  Hubbard  calla 
him  an  "  enthuaiaatical,  or  rather  diabolical  niiacreant"  Hia  abilities  in  war 
gained  him  thia  epithet 

Maookawando,  of  wliom  we  have  juat  made  mention,  waa  chief  of  the 
Penohacot  trilM.  He  waa  the  adopted  aon  of  a  chief  by  the  name  of  ^tsi- 
mituunuu  Borne  niiachlef  had  been  done  by  the  Androscoggin  Indians  in 
PhUip^$  war,  and  the  Engllah,  fbllowing  the  example  of  those  whom  they 
ao  much  reprobated,  retaliated  on  any  Indians  that  fiell  in  their  way. 

Madokawmdo  waa  not  an  enemy,  nor  do  we  learn  that  his  people  hod 
committed  any  depredationa,  until  after  aome  English  spoiled  his  corn,  and 
otherwiae  did  him  damage. 

Many  of  the  eastern  Indiana  had  been  kidnapped  and  sold  for  slaves, 
about  the  lime  PUlip'$  war  commenced.  Thia,  it  will  not  be  questioned, 
was  enouffh  to  eauoe  a  war,  without  PhSiip^a  instisation,  or  the  affront  offered 
to  the  wife  and  child  of  £t7uafuto.  The  English  nad  prohibited  the  aale  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  them,  as  they  had  before  to  the  western  tribes, 
ns  a  means  of  lesaenlng  their  power,  provided  they  should  declare  themselves 
hostile ;  thus  properly  regarding  their  olvn  safety,  ond  totally  disregard- 
ing whatever  cviU  might  accrue  from  the  measure  to  the  Indians.  Knowing 
enough  hud  been  done  to  excite  their  resentment,  agents  were  sent  to  porle^ 
with  them,  in^  the  N|iring  and  summer  of  1676,  to  hinder,  if  possible,  their 
taking  offbnco  at  these  proceedings. 

Meanwhile  the  Indiana  hud  complained  to  some  fViendIv  English  of  the 
outrage  upon  their  fWeiida,  who  were  unacquainted  with  tne  circunistanre, 
and  hardly  helievod  it ;  still,  told  the  Indians,  that  if  it  were  so,  those  kid- 
napped should  li«  rcHlorcd,  and  the  perpetrators  punished.  But  knowing 
the  circiimataiice  to  lio  ns  they  had  represented,  it  is  rather  marvellous,  that 
Indiana,  instend  of  at  onco  retaliating,  should  hearken  to  unsatisfactory  par- 
leyiiiffs,  as  will  apponr ;  for  when  the  English  asents  went  to  treat  with  tiieni, 
or  rutlier  to  excuse  themselves  for  what  they  could  not,  or  pretended  they  could 
not,aniond,  the  Indians,  in  the  course  of  the  interview,  raid,  "  fTe  trere t/nVen 
thm  our  com  laat  year  otf  the  peopk  about  Ktnnebeck,  and  many  of  ua  died.  We 
nod  no  powder  and  ahot  to  kill  veniaon  andfotol  totth  to  prevent  it.  ffyou  Engliah 
were  ourjh'enda,  aaynu  pretend  you  are,  you  would  notaiiffer  ua  to  starve  aa  we  did." 
<•  However,**  saya  Mr.  Hubbara,**  the  said  agent,  making  the  beat  he  could  of  a  bad 
eauae,  used  nil  means  to  paH/i/  the  cnmplainanta.^  The  great  "a//  nuana  "  was, 
that  the^  fhould  trv  to  get  tne  Androscoggin  Indians  to  come  and  hold  a  treaty ! 
■o  that  if  the  Enftlish  could  effect  a  treatywith  them,  then  there  would  be  a 
general  peace  with  the  eastefn  Indians.  This  talk,  it  was  said,  they  received 
with  joy,  *«  Yet,"  adds  the  same  author,  still  by  one  fatal  accident  or  other, 
jealousies  still  seemed  to  increase  in  their  minds,  or  else  the  former  injuries 
Degan  to  boil  afVesh  in  their  spirits,  aa  not  being  easily  digested,"  &c. 

A  meeting  hitd  been  agreed  upon  at  Totononneck,  or  Taconnet,  and 
immediatelv  after  the  meeting  just  mentioned  a  runner  was  sent  down  from 
thence,  with  word  that  Squanao  would  be  there  with  "  divers  Amonoscoggan 
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fwehemi,'*  Muffg  having  been  aeiit  itn  a  meuencer  to  him.  Accurdiiigly  tlt« 
Envliah  proceeded  to  Taconiiet  On  tlieir  arnvui,  thuy  were  tionorad  with 
a  aalute,  and  conducted  iiito  the  ouuncil  tiuuw),  where  thoy  found  Madoka- 
wando,  Jluimituuqua,  Tarumkin.  Hopthood,  Muffg,  and  many  attendants. 
Madokauiando  was  prime  negotiator,  and  .^iminiuam  chief  apeulier,  wiio 
soon  after  |iroceedea  to  inalie  u  apeech,  and  among  other  things  s  tid, — 

"  A  it  not  our  euitom  when  meuenfferB  eomt  to  treat  <{/'  peace,  to  nize  upon  their 
periont,  aa  nonetimee  theMohawks  do  {  yea,  as  the  Hnglish  liuvu  done,  uizinif  upon 
/ourtun  Indiana,  our  men,  who  went  to  treat  with  you — aeUin^  a  guard  over  Ihtm, 
and  takinif  away  their  guna.  This  ia  not  all,  but  a  Hcond  time  you  required  our 
guna,  and  demanded  ua  to  eome  down  unio  you,  or  elae  you  wouUl  kill  ua.  Thia 
waa  the  eaun  of  our  leaving  both  our  fort  and  our  com,  to  our  great  loaa,^ 

This  speech  caused  coiuiduruble  embarroHsninnt  to  the  Englisii,  "yet," 
says  Hwbard,  **  to  put  the  host  construction  miulit  be,  on  such  irregular 
actions,  which  could  not  well  be  iustifled,  they  told  tlicni,  the  persons  who 
hud  so  done  *  were  not  within  the  limits  of  their  government,  and  therefore, 
thoiiffli  they  could  not  call  them  to  an  account  for  ho  acting,  yet  tliey  did 
utterly  disallow  thereof."  f  And  to  bo  as  expeditious  as  possililo,  the  English 
cutnuiiHHioncrrt  told  these  chiefs  that  tliey  cuino  to  treat  with  tliu  Androscog- 
gin^S  and  were  sorry  that  Squando  was  not  there.  And  it  appears  that, 
though  the  English  reported  a  peace  with  the  Penobscots,  yet  Madokawando 
and  his  ceu^jutors  scarcely  umlcrstoml  as  much ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that 
the  business  was  hurried  over  as  fast  as  possible  by  the  English  commis- 
sioners. 

AssiMiiTAsquA,  it  will  be  proper  here  to  observe,  was  a  Kanibas  sachem, 
whose  residence  was  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  treaty  was  held 

What  had  been  said  by  .^iminaaqua  in  the  morning  was  merely  prelimi- 
nary, and  it  was  his  intention  in  the  afternoon  to  enter  more  particularly  into 
details;  but  the  English  cut  the  matter  short,  and  proceeded  to  treat' with 
such  of  the  Androscoggins  as  were  present  Tarumkin  was  their  orator,  and 
he  spoke  to  this  effect: — 

"  /  have  bun  to  Oie  weatward,  where  I  have  found  mtfny  Indiana  ununtting  to 
make  peace ;  but  for  my  ownpwrt,  lam  urilling,"  which  he  confirmed  by  taking 
the  Lnglish  by  the  hand,  as  did  seven  or  eight  of  his  men,  among  whom 
were  Mugg  and  Robinhood^a  son.  The  English  had  now,  as  they  supposed, 
pot  matters  into  a  regular  train ;  but  Madokateando,  it  appears,  was  not  will- 
mg  to  leave  things  in  quite  so  loose  a  manner,  as  it  regarded  his  people. 
Ho  therefore  interrupted : — 

"  fVhat  are  we  to  do  for  powder  and  ahot,  when  our  com  ia  eontumed?  what 
ahall  we  do  for  a  winter'a  aupply  ?  Mxtri  we  perish,  or  mud  we  abandon  our  eotm- 
try,  and  fly  to  the  French  for  protection  9  " 

Tlio  English  replied  that  they  would  do  what  they  could  with  the  gov- 
ernor; "aome  might  be  allowed  them  for  neeeaaUy."  Madokawando  added: 
"  tVe  have  waited  a  great  while  already,  and  now  tM  exptrt  you  wiU  say  ijts  or  no." 
The  English  rejoined :  "  You  say  yourselves  that  many  of  the  western  In- 
dians would  not  have  peace,  and,  therefore,  if  we  sell  you  powder,  and  you 
give  it  to  the  western  men,  what  do  we  but  cut  our  ownthroatsi  It  is  not  in 
our  power,  without  leave,  if  you  should  wait  ten  years  more,  to  let  you  have 
powder."  Here,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  ended  the  nego- 
tiation, and  massacres  and  bloodshed  soon  after  desolated  that  part  of  the 
country. 

At  the  close  oJT  the  war  of  1675  and  6,  this  sachem's  people  had  among 
them  about  60  English  captives.  When  it  was  known  to  nipi  that  the  Eng- 
lish desired  to  treat  about  peace,  he  sent  Mugg,  one  of  his  chiefs,  to  Pascata- 
qua,  to  receive  proposals ;  and,  that  he  might  meet  with  good  acceptance, 
sent  along  with  him  a  ca()tive  ito  his  home.  General  Gendal,  of  Massachu- 
setts, being  there,  forced. Miu^g  on  board  his  vessel,  and  carried  him  to  Bos- 
ton, for  which  treacherous  act  an  excuse  was  pleaded,  that  he  >va8  not  vested 
with  sufiicient  authority  to  treat  with  him.  Madokaioando's  ambassador, 
being  now  in  the  pow«r  of  the  English,  was  obliged  to  agree  to  such  terms 
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as  the  Enj^h  dictated.*  It  is  no  wonden  therefore,  if  the  great  chief  soon 
appears  again  their  enemy.  Still,  when  Mugg  was  sent  home,  Madokawando 
i^reed  to  the  treaty,  more  readily,  perhaps,  as  two  armed  vessels  of  the  Eng- 
lish conveyed  him. 

A  son  of  Reverend  7%nnaa  Cobbet  had  been  taken,  and  was  among  the  Indians 
at  Mount  Desert  It  so  happened  that  his  master  had  at  that  time  sent  him 
down  to  CaMnrCa  trading-house,  to  buy  powder  for  him.  Mmtg  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  told  him  he  had  been  at  his  father's  house,  and  nad  promised 
to  send  him  home.  Madokawando  demanded  a  ransom,  probably  to  satisfy 
the  owner  of  the  captive,  ^ftaringy''  he  said  **  to  &e  kiUed  by  Attn,  tfhe  yielded  him 
up  urilhout  he  wen  there  to  consent ;  for  he  wot  a  detperate  man,  if  croaaed,  and 
had  crambd  f  two  or  three  in  that  wav."  Being  on  board  one  of  the  vessels, 
and  treated  to  some  liquor,  **  he  walked  awhile,"  savs  Cobbet,  **  to  and  again  on 
the  deck,  and  on  a  sudden  made  a  stand,  and  said  to  Captain  Moore, '  Well 
captain,  since  it  is  so,  take  tliis  man :  I  lively  give  him  up  to  you ;  carry  him 
home  to  his  Mends.' "I  A  red  coat  was  given  to  Madokawando,  which  gave 
him  great  satisikction. 

T&  historians  of  tlie  war  have  all  observed  that  the  prisoners  under  Ma- 
dokauHtndo  were  remarkably  well  treated. 

In  February,  1677,  Major  Waldron,  and  Captain  Froat,  with  a  body  of  men, 
were  sent  into  the  eastern  coast  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Inmans,  who 
still  remained  hostile.  At  Pemmaquid,  they  were  invited  on  shore  to  hold  a 
treaty,  but  the  English  finding  some  weapons  concealed  among  thom,  thought 
it  a  sufficient  umbrage  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  a  consideiable  fight 
ensued,  in  which  many  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  and  several  taken  prison- 
ers ;  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  Madokawando.  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  oS&a,  hiaving  been  gone  for  several  months  at  a  great  distance  into  the 
country,  on  a  hunting  voyage. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Madokaumndo  until  1601.  It  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  Egtremet,  that  in  that  year  a  trea^  was  made  with  him  and 
other  eastern  chiefs.  This  was  in  November,  and  it  was  agreed  by  them, 
that,  on  the  first  of  May  following,  they  would  deliver  all  the  captives  in  their 
possession,  at  Wells.  "  But,"  says  Dr.  Mather,^  "  as  it  was  not  upon  the  Jirm 
land,  but  in  their  canoe*  upon  the  water,  that  they  signed  and  sealed  this  in- 
stnmient;  so,  reader,  we  will  be  jealous  that  it  will  {jrove  but  a  fluctuating 
and  unstable  sort  of  business ;  and  that  the  Indians  will  do  a  lie  as  they  used 
to  do." 

Meanwhile  Jfladokatoandoi  among  other  important  expeditions  which  he 
planned,  attempted  one  upon  York,  in  which  he  succeeded  nearly  to  his 
wishes,  if  n(^  beyond  his  expectations.  Such  was  his  manner  of  attack,  that 
the  English  scarce  knew  their  enemy;  from  whence  they  came,  or  their 
numbers.  But  it  was  afterwards  found  by  the  Indians'  own  confession,  and 
some  captives  they  had  liberated,  that  Madokawando  was  the  leader  in  the 
business.  Whether  he  had  during  the  winter  been  to  Canada,  and  got  the 
assistance  of  some  Frenchmen,  or  whether  Caatiena,  his  son-in-law,  and  some 
other  Frenchmen  who  then  resided  among  his  people  at  Penobscot,  were 
with  him,  we  cannot  take  it  upon  us  to  state ;  but  certain  it  is,  some  French 
were  in  his  company,  but  how  many  is  also  uncertain,  but  the  number  of 
Indians  was  stated  at  about  250.  It  was  on  Monday,  February  5,  in  the  year 
1692,  early  in  the  morning,  that  York  was  laid  in  ashes,  all  except  three  or 
four  garrisoned  houses,  and  about  75  of  its  inhabitants  killed,  and  85  taken 
captive. 

Such  only  escaped  as  reached  the  garrisons,  and  these  were  summoned  to 
surrender,  but  the  besiegers  dared  not  to  continue  long  enough  to  make  any 
effectual  assault  upon  them,  and  thus  they  escaped.    The  wretched  captives 

*  A  treaty  was  siennd  9th  of  Dec.  1G76.  Manuscript  Nar.  of  Rev.  T,  Cobbet.  It  may  be 
Men  in  Hubbard's  Narrative. 

t  The  Indian  word  for  kUled.     WixxPt  N.  E.  Prospect. 

i  Manutcript  Narrative,  belbre  cited.  Perhaps  this  was  the  i>Haie  Captain  Moore  who  car- 
ried the  news  o( Philip's  defeat  and  death  to  London  afterwards.  See  Old  Indian  Chroh- 
ICLE,  106. 
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were  hurried  into  the  wilderness,  and  many  sufiered  and  died  1^  the  way. 
The  Reverend  Shvbatl  Dumnur,  minister  of  the  place,  a  man  in  high  estima- 
tion for  his  virtues,  was  about  the  first  victim ;  he  was  shot  as  he  was  mount- 
ing his  horse  at  his  own  door ;  his  wife  was  among  the  captives,  and  died  in 
captivity.  York  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
country.* 

Circumstances  having  thus  transpired,  the  English  had  very  little  reason  to 
expect  an  observance  ot  the  articles  of  the  treaty  before  alluded  to,  yet  per- 
sons were  sent  to  Wells  to  receive  the  captives,  provided  they  should  be  of- 
fered. They  took  care  to  be  provided  with  an  armed  force,  and  to  have  the 
place  of  meeting  at  a  strong  place,  which  was  Utora's  garrison-house.  But, 
as  the  author  just  cited  observes,  "  The  Indians  being  poor  muticiant  for  ktep- 
ing  of  Hme,  came  not  according  to  their  articles."  The  reason  of  this  we 
cannot  explain,  unless  the  warlike  appearance  of  the  English  deterred  them. 
After  waiting  a  while,  Captain  Convene  surprised  some  of  them,  and  brought 
them  in  by  Ibrce,  and  having  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  provoked  by  this 
time,  immediately  added  35  men  to  his  force.  These,  says  Mather,  "  were 
not  come  half  an  hour  to  Storei's  house,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1691,  nor  had 
they  got  their  Indian  weed  fairly  lighted,  into  their  mouths,  be^re  fierce 
Moxm,  with  200  Indians,  made  an  attack  upon  the  garrison,"  f  but  were  re- 

Eulsed  and  soon  drew  off.  Madokavmndo  was  not  here  in  person,  but  when 
e  knew  of  the  disaster  of  his  chief  captain,  he  said,  ^^My  brother  Moxua  has 
missed  it  now,  but  I  teiU  go  myself  the  next  year,  and  have  the  dog  Converse  otd 
of  Ms  hole.'* 

The  old  chief  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  appeared  before  the  garri- 
son 22  June,  1692.  He  was  joined  by  Portnet^  and  Labrocre,  two  French 
ofiScers,  with  a  body  of  their  soldiers,  and  then:  united  strength  was  esti- 
mated at  about  500  men.  They  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  they 
agreed  before  the  attack,  how  the  prisoners  and  property  should  be  divided. 
Converse  had  but  15  men,  but  fortunately  there  arrived  two  sloops  with  about 
as  many  more,  and  supplies,  the  day  belbre  the  battle. 

Madokawondo's  men  had  unwisely  given  notice  of  their  approach,  by  firing 
upon  some  cattle  they  met  in  the  woods,  which  running  m  wounded,  gave 
the  inhabitants  time  to  fiy  to  the  garrison.  Tlie  Inmans  were  not  only 
seconded  by  the  two  French  officers  and  a  company  of  their  men,  as  before 
observed,  but  Moxus,  Egeremet  and  fForombo  were  also  among  them. 

They  began  the  attack  before  day,  with  great  fierceness,  but  after  continu- 
ing it  lor  some  time  without  success,  they  liell  upon  the  vessels  in  the  river ; 
and  here,  although  the  river  was  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  feet  broad,  yet 
tliey  met  with  no  better  success  than  at  the  garrison.  They  tried  many 
strutagems,  and  succeeded  iti  setting  fira  to  the  sloops  several  times,  by  means 
of  fire  arrows,  but  it  was  extinguished  >viihout  great  damage.  Tired  of 
thus  exposing  themselves  and  throwing  away  their  ammunition,  they  return- 
ed again  to  the  garrison,  resolving  to  practice  a  stratagem  upon  that,  and 
thus  ended  the  first  day  of  the  attack.  They  tried  to  persuade  the  English 
to  surrender,  but  finaing  they  could  not  prevail,  made  several  desperate 
charges,  in  which  they  lost  many.  Beginning  now  to  grow  discouraged, 
they  sent  a  fiag  to  the  garrison  to  efiect  a  capitulation,  but  Converse,  being  a 
niiin  of  great  resolution,  replied,  "  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  men  to  come 
and  fight  him."  To  which  the  bearer  of  the  fiag  said,  "  Being  you  art  so 
s'.oiU,  lohy  dorCt  you  come  and  fsrht  in  the  open  Jiela  like  n  man,  and  notfght 
in  a  garrison  like  a  sqitaw  ?  "  This  attempt  jirovinginefl.  ctual  also,  they  cast 
out  many  threats,  one  of  which  was,  "  fVe  tvUl  cvi  you  as  snudl  as  toobaco, 
before  to-morrow  morning."  The  captain  ordered  them  "  to  come  on,  for  he 
wanted  work." 

Haring  nearly  spent  their  ammunition,  and  General  Labrocre  bein^  slaui, 
they  retired  in  the  night,  after  two  days'  siege,  leaving  several  of  their  dead 
behind ;  among  whom  was  the  general  just  named,  who  was  shot  through 
the  head.    They  took  one  Englishman,  named  John  Diamond,  who  had  ven- 
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tured  out  of  the  garrison  on  some  occuion,  ivhom  thojr  tortured  in  a  most 
barbarous  manner.  About  the  time  of  their  retreating,  they  fired  upon  the 
sloops,  and  killed  the  only  man  lost  by  tlie  vessels  during  the  assault.  In 
the  attack  upon  the  vessels,  amons  other  stnitagimis,  they  prepared  a  breast- 
work upon  wheels,  which,  notwithstanding  their  previous  experience  in  this 
kind  of  engine,  at  Brookheld  and  Saco,  they  again  resolved  to  try,  and  there- 
fore endeavored  to  bring  it  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  When  they 
had  got  it  pretty  near,  one  wheel  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  a  French  soldier, 
eudeuvoring  to  lilt  it  out  with  his  shouldir,  was  shot  down  ;  a  second  was 
also  killed  in  the  like  attemiit,  and  it  was  abandoned.  They  also  built  a  rail 
in  the  creek  above  the  vessels,  and  placed  on  it  an  immense  pile  of  combus- 
tibles, and,  setting  them  on  lire,  floated  it  down  towords  them'.  But  when 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  sloops,  the  wind  drove  it  on  shore,  and  thus  they 
were  delivered  from  the  most  dangerous  artifice  of  the  whole.  For  it  was 
said  that,  had  it  come  down  against  them,  they  could  not  have  saved  them- 
selves from  the  fury  of  its  flames. 

As  late  as  1736  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  Madolcau-aruio  was  not 
chief  sachem  of  the  Penobscots,  which  it  seems  no  one  in  his  lifetime 
thought. of  questioning.  Nor  had  the  fitct  at  this  time  been  questioned  but 
from  mercenary  motives.  A  claim  having  been  set  up  to  lands  upon  St 
George's  River,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  heirs  of  Governor  Leverett,  that 
falsehood  was  resorted  to,  to  maintain  it.  The  foundation  of  Leverett's  claim 
was  in  a  deed  dated  Pemmaquid,  9  May,  1(194,  by  which  Madokawando  con- 
veyed to  Sir  fVilliatn  Pkips  the  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  St  George's 
River,  bounded 'east  by  Wessamesskek  Kiver,  west  b^  Hatthett's  Cove  Island, 
thence  by  a  line  to  the  upper  fiills  of  St  George's  River ;  also  IMastomquoog 
Island  ill  the  mouth  of  said  river,  and  Ht,  George's  Islands.  A  valuable  con- 
sideration is  said  to  have  been  paid,  but  wliat  it  was  does  not  appear  from'  the 
deed.  The  deponents  called  upon  afterwards  to  prove  Madokawando't  power 
to  sell  that  tract,  state  the  consideration  variously,  though  none  of  them  defi- 
nitely ;  some  said  Sir  fViUiatn  PhipB  gave  a  large  amount  in  money,*  and 
one  that  he  gave  a  kaiyuU.^    To  this  deed  were  tne  fbllowing  signatures  :— 


Signed^  sealed  and  ddivertd  in 

presence!^ 
The  mark  ^  of  Edgar  Emit, 


Sagamore  of  Kenntbek, 
Wei 


The  mark  of 
Madokawando,  ^  Sagamore 
qf  Penob$cot,     ^  ana  a  seal. 


■-1 


The  mark  ^  o/'Wenemouf.t, 

cozt'n  to  Madokawando. 
The  mark  X  ofJoum  Sauohork, 

of  Sheeptgut  iitW,  interpreter. 
.    Also  6  or  7  whites.  ' 

From  an  examination  of  the  various  aflidavits  before  mentioned  we  derive 
the  following  interesting  historical  facts  in  the  Hie  of  Madokawando ;  viz. 
that  he  died  in  1698,  and  was  succeeded  by  (Vcnamouet,  or,  as  his  name  is 
sometimes  spelled,  H'enoggontt.  Ihis  appears  il'om  the  deposition  of  Cap- 
tain Cyprian  Sotdkaek,  who  fUrther  siivs  '^that  he  was  with  Madokawando, 
when  a  present  of  10  barrels  of  guiTjiowder,  a  quantity  of  fire-arms,  and 
some  clothes,  were  delivered  bin)  by  Governor  ff  i//e6one,  which  was  a  present 
sent  him  by  the  King  of  France.**  ''And  that  Monsieur  Caetain  married 
the  said  Madokawando^t  daughter." 

Joseph  Bane  deposed,  **  that,  in  169^  he  was  with  Theodore  .Alkinton,  late 
of  Newcastle,  in  N.  Hampshire,  Esq.,  said  Jllkiwion^a  wife,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Jllcock  of  Portsmouth,  widow,  and  many  others  at  the  house  of  Joseph 
Moulton  of  York  in  the  coiuUv  of  York,  when  they  were  taken  captive  by 
a  large  number  of  Indians,"  that  Madokawando  was  then  commander  of 
said  Indians,  and  was  then  re|)Uted  chief  sachem  of  Penobscot  Bane 
flirther  relates  that  he  was  sold  to  an  Amaroscoggen  Indian,  with  whom  he 
lived  till  1699,  and  that  he  >vas  present  when  Madokawando  ordered  Theodore 
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.^JtiTMon,  who  waa  his  captive,  to  \wite  to  the  governor  of  Maasuchuaetts  to 
aeiid  a  veaael  to  Sagadahok  with  gooda  to  redeem  the  captiVea ;  that  it  was 
accordingly  sent  tliere,  and  ^kinson,  his  wife,  and  about  40  others  Were 
redeemed. 

John  Longley  was  taken  priaoner  at  Groton  in  July,  1694,  and  was  servant 
to  Madokaioando  two  years  and  a  half. 

The  inhabitants  of  Black  Point  gave,  j'early,  a  peck  of  com  each  to  JIfo 
(lokatoando,  as  an  acknowledgment  tliat  he  was  sachem  of  Penobscot. 

In  1690  Tolnas  Oakman  was  taken  by  the  Indians  at  Black  Point.  At 
which  time  he  saya  he  "  personally  knew  JStfear  Errut  who  was  then  chief 
sachem  of  Kenebeck  ana  Squando  who  was  then  chief  sachem  of  Saco,  and 
Moxua  who  was  then  chief  sachem  of  Noridgawock,  and  Shepcot  John  who 
was  then  chief  sachem  of  Shepscot  and  with  Oorumbrf,  who  was  then  chief 
sachem  of  Pejemscot"  Oakman  was  taken  prisoner  by  30  Indians  in  3 
partii  s  under  3  chiefs ;  one  from  Penobscot,  one  from  Norridgewok  and  the 
other  from  Pejepscot ;  Madokaxmndo,  Moxtis  and  Oorumby  being  the  respec- 
tive sachems ;  hence  Madokaunndo  was  sachem  of  Penobscot  at  that  time. 

In  the  treaty  which  the  eostern  chiefs  made  with  gir.  WUliam  PKpa  at 
Pemmaquid,  11  August,  1(593,  the  following  hostages  were  delivered  to  the 
English  to  ensure  its  observance.  "  Aiiassamhamet,  brother  to  Edger  Emd  ; 
Wenomodiett,  cousin  to  Madokawando ;  Bagatawawonqon, and Sb&efscott 
John."  • 

A  daughter  of  Madokawando,  as  we  have  seen,  married  the  Baron  De  Cat' 
teina,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 

In  all  of  our  former  editions  we  gave  Lahonian^s  account  of  Casteins  in  a 
note,  and  in  Uie  French  language ;  but  it  having  been  suggested  by  fHends, 
that  it  should  not  only  occupy  a  place  in  the  text,  but  be  rendered  in  English, 
I  improve  the  opportunity  to  make  the  change. 

The  Baron  De  St.  Casteins,  a  gentleman  of  Oleron  in  Beam,  having  fbr 
about  20  years  resided  aitiotig  the  Abenakis,  gained  so  much  of  their  esteem, 
that  they  regtirded  him  as  their  tutelar  deity.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
Carignaii  regiment  in  Catiada ;  but  when  that  regiment  was  disbanded,  he 
cast  himself  among  thfe  savages,  of  whom  he  learned  their  language.  He 
took  iVom  them  a  wife  after  their  manner,  preferring  the  forests  of  Acadie, 
to  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  environ  his  native  country.  lie  lived, 
during  the  first  years  of  his  abode  with  the  Indiaiis,  in  such  A  manner  as  to 
gain  a  respect  from  them,  abovb  what  can  be  imagined.    They  made  him 

Srreat  chief|  which  is  the  same  as  sovereign  of  the  nation,  and  by  little  and 
ittle  he  has  Worked  up  a  fortune,  which  any  other  man  would  have  turned 
to  good  account,  and  witlidrawn  m>m  the  country  with  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns  of  gold  in  hia  coifera  However,  he  only  uses  it  to  buy 
niercliandise,  with  which  to  moke  presents  to  his  Indian  brethren,  who, 
when  they  retuiti  fVom  their  hunting  excursions,  reimburse  him  for  his 
presents  with  a  triple  amoimt  in  beavenf  The  governors  of  Canada 
direct  him,  and  those  of  New  England  fear  him.  He  haa  several  daughters, 
all  of  whom  are  advantageously  married  to  Frenchmen,  with  each  &  ricn 
dowry.  He  has  never  changed  his  wife,t  showing  the  Indians  by  his 
example  that  Goil  is  not  pleased  with  inconstant  men.  It  is  said  tliat  he  has 
endeavored  to  convert  these  poor  people,  but  that  his  words  produce  no 
good  fruit,  and  hence  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  Jesuits  to  preach  the  truths  of 
Christianity  to  therh ;  yet  these  fathers  relax  not  their  labors,  and  conaider 
that  to  confer  baptism  upon  a  dying  infant  repays  them  ten  fold  for  the  suf- 
ferings  and  privations  they  experience  in  living  among  that  pebple.^ 


*  Waldo's  Derence.  39. — ^The  names  of  tLese  hostages  diflTer  materially  from  those  in  the 
Ma^alia,  vii.  85. 

t  We  should  think  that  to  a  man  of  a  sordid  mind,  this  was  "  turning  a  fortune  to  good 
account." 

X  That  this  amounts  to  a  denial,  as  Mr.  Halket  reads  it,  (Notts  on  the  American  Indiana, 
230,)  that  Casttina  had  but  one  wife,  we  do  not  agtee.  His  not  changing  his  wife,  {11  n'a 
Jamai*  changi  defemme,)  might  he  true,  if,  as  some  assert,  he  bad  several  at  the  same  time. 
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MOXUS.— DEATH  OF  MU6G. 


[Book  HI. 


The  to^vn  now  called  Caatine,  on  the  Penobscot  River,  was  the  place  of 
the  residence  of  the  French  boron,  and  a  son  of  his  succeeded  him  in  the 
■achemdom  of  the  Penobscots.  He  was  with  Ibervilk  at  the  capture  of 
Pemmaquid  in  1696,  in  which  expedition  he  led  300  Indians.  Captain  Chvbb, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  belbre,  commanded  the  fort,  which  was  well 
manned  and  supplied,  having  15  pieces  of  cannon  and  90  men,  but  surren- 
dered it  in  a  cowardly  manner.  He  helped  defend  Port  Royul  in  1700,  in 
defence  of  which  he  was  wounded  in  17U7.  He  finally  retired  to  his  nutive 
vountiy,  where  he  ended  his  davs.  In  1688,  Governor  Jlndros,  with  an  arma- 
ment, took  possession  otCaataiwa  village,  plundered  his  house,  and  committe«l 
otlicr  depredations,  but  hunself  escaped.  In  1721,  his  sou  was  seized  by 
the  English,  and  carried  to  Boston ;  but  they  not  long  after  set  him  at  liberty- 
Some  have  endeavored  to  ground  aa  argument  upon  the  similarity  of  tlie 
name  of  this  chief  to  that  of  Madock  the  Welshman,  that  the  eastern  In- 
dians were  descended  from  a  Welsh  colony,  who,  in  1170,  left  that  country, 
and  were  never  heard  of  afler.  The  story  of  some  white  Indians  speaking 
Welsh,  on  the  MiBSOuri  River,  has  gained  supporters  in  former  and  latter 
periods.  * 

Moxus,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  ^gamagus,  was  also  a  noted  chief. 
We  can  add  little  concerning  him,  to  what  has  already  been  stiid.  After 
Mttdokawando  was  dead,  and  the  war  l)etween  the  French  and  English  nations 
had  ceased,  the  eastern  chiefs  were  ready  to  submit  to  terms.  Moxiu  seems 
the  successor  of  Madokawando,  and  when  delegates  were  sent  into  the  east- 
ern country  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians,  in  1699,  his  name  stood  first 
among  the  signers  of  the  treaty.f  He  concluded  another  treaty  with  Govprnor 
DtuUey,  in  17(^.  The  next  year,  in  conmany  with  ff'anungonet,  Jlssacamlmit, 
and  a  number  of  French,  he  invested  Captain  March  in  the  fort  at  Casco, 
Ailer  using  every  endeavor  to  take  it  by  assault,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
following  stratagem.  They  began  at  the  water's  edge  to  undermine  it  by 
digging,  but  were  prevented  by  the  timely  arrival  of  an  armed  vessel  under 
Captain  Sotiihack.  They  had  taken  a  vessel  and  a  great  quantity  of  plunder. 
About  200  canoes  were  destroyed,  and  the  vessel  retaken.  From  which 
circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that  their  number  was  great 
Moxus  was  at  Casco  in  1713,  to  treat  with  the  English,  and  at  Georgetovirn, 

Xn  Arowsike  Island,  in  1717.  There  were  seven  other  chiefs  who  attended 
at  the  time  and  place  last  mentioned. 

MuoG  was  a  chief  among  the  Androscoggins,  and  very  conspicuous  in  the 
eastern  war  ©f  1676-7,  into  which  he  seems  to  have  been  brought  by  the 
same  cause  as  Madokawando,  already  stated.  He  had  been  very  friendly  to 
tlie  English,  and  had  lived  some  time  witli  them. . 

On  the  12  October,  1676,  he  made  an  assault  upon  Black  Point,  now  in 
Scarborough,  with  about  100  warriors.  All  the  inhabitants  being  gathered  into 
one  fortified  place  upon  that  point,  a  few  hands  might  have  delianded  it  against 
all  the  In(li<:;;:£  on  that  side  of  the  country.^  While  the  captain  of  the  garri- 
son was  gone  out  to  hold  a  talk  with  Mugg,  the  people  Hed  fron)  the  garrison 
and  took  all  tlieir  effects  along  with  tliem.  A  few  of  his  own  servants,  how- 
ever, remained,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  chief,  who  treated  them  kindly. 
When  Fru>uns  Card  was  a  prisoner  among  his  men,  he  told  him  ^'■that  he  had 
found  out  the  way  to  bum  Boston,"  and  laughed  much  about  the  English ; 
saying  he  would  nave  all  then*  vessels,  fishing  islands,  and  whole  country, 
and  bragged  about  his  great  numbers.  He  was  killed  ut  Bh.ck  Point,  on  16 
May,  the  same  place  where,  the  year  before,  he  hud  had  such  good  success.  He 
had.  besieged  the  garrison  three  days,  killed  three  riien,nnd  tuken  one  captive. 
The  celebrated  Synum,  who  had  done  so  much  mischief  in  many  places,  was 
with  him  here.    Lieutenant  THpfin,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  "  made  a 


*  See  Janson's  Stranger  in  America,  270,  ed.  4lo.  London,  1807;  Unirersal  Magazine,  vol. 

xciii.  21  ;  Dr.  Soulhey's  Preface  to  his  Madock ;  Boiiqiiel's  E.rped.  as^ainsl  Ohio  Tndiani,  69. 

■  cd.  4lo.  London,  1766 ;  Iter's  TraveU  in  America,  167—172 ;  Rurk,  Hist.  Virginia,  ii.  84 

BeaUy,  Jour.  24:    Moulton's  New- York,  i.  45.;    Barton's  Physical  Jour,  i.'  pt.  ii.  79 

Cuiumb.  Mag.  for  1787. 

t  Magnalia,  vii.  94.    It  is  dated  7  Jan.  1698—9. 


, ,    Barton's  Physical  Jour, 

1  Hubbard,  Ind.  War$,  ii.  46. 
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successful  shot  upon  an  Indian,  that  was  observed  to  be  vety  busy  and  bold 
iu  the  assault,  who  at  that  time  wus  deemed  to  be  Symon^  the  arch  villain  and 
incendiary  of  all  the  eastward  Indians,  but  proved  to  be  one  almost  as  good 
OS  himself^  who  was  called  Mogg!*  * 

SvMON,  just  named,  was  a  troublesome  fellow,  who  continued  to  create 
considerable  alarm  to  the  uihabitants  upon  the  Merrimack  River,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Newbury  and  Amesbury,  about  which  part  seems  to  have  been  his 
residence,  as  late  as  the  month  of  July,  1677.  On  the  9th  of  July,  six  Indians 
were  seen  to  go  into  the  bushes  not  far  from  the  j^arrison  at  Amesbury ;  two 
days  before,  several  men  had  been  killed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  one  woman 
wounded,  whose  name  was  Qut'm&y.  Symon  was  the  alleged  leader  of  the 
party  which  committed  the  depredation.  Mrs.  Qiiimby  was  sure  that  it  was 
lie  who  "  knocked  her  on  the  head,"  and  she  knew  tlie  names  of  many  of  the 
rest  with  him,  and  named  Andrew,  Geoffrey,  and  Joseph.  She  begged  of  Symon 
not  to  kill  her.  He  replied,  "  Why,  goodieife  Qutmb^,  do  you  think  that  I  tviU 
kill  you?"  She  said  she  was  atniid  he  would,  because  ho  killed  all  the 
English.  Svnum  then  said,  "  I  will  give  quarter  to  never  on  English  dog  of 
fou  all,"  una  then  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  did  not  happen  to  hurt 
.ler  much ;  at  whicn,  being  a  woman  of  great  courage,  she  threw  a  stone  at 
him ;  he  then  turned  upon  her,  and  "  struck  her  two  more  blows,"  at  which 
she  fell,  and  he  left  her  for  dead.  Before  he  gave  her  the  last  blows,  she 
called  to  the  garrison  for  help.  He  told  her  she  need  not  do  that,  for,  said 
he,  "  I  will  have  that  too,  by  and  by."  Symon  was  well  known  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  especially  to  Airs.  Quimby,  as  he  had  formerly  lived  with 
her  father,  William  Osgood.^  In  April,  1677,  Symon  and  his  companions  burnt 
the  house  of  Edward  JVeynmiih  at  Sturgeon  Creek,  and  plundered  the  house 
of  one  Crawley,  but  did  not  kill  him,  because  he  had  shown  kindness  to 
&fmon^s  grandmother.} 

Symon  was  one  of  the  Christian  Indians,  as  were  Andrew,  Geoffrey,  Peter, 
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and  several  others  of  the  same  company,  a  circumstance  which,  with  many, 
much  aggravated  their  offences.  The  irruption  just  mentioned  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Hvbhard :  §  "  Symon  and  Andrew,  the  two  brethren  in  iniquity, 
with  a  few  more,  adventured  to  oome  over  Pascataqua  River  on  Portsmouth 
side,  when  they  burnt  one  house  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  town,  and 
took  a  maid  and  a  young  woman  cai)tive ;  one  of  them  having  a  young  child 
in  her  arms,  with  which  not  willing  to  be  troubled,  they  gave  leave  to  her 
that  held  it,  to  leave  it  with  an  old  woman,  whom  tlie  Indian  Symon  spared 
because  he  said  she  had  been  kind  to  his  grandmother ;  yet  one  of  the  two 
captives  escaped  from  their  hands  tAVo  days  ader,  as  did  the  other,  April  22, 
who  gave  notice  of  the  Indians,  (being  not  so  narrowly  looked  to  as  they 
used  to  do  others.") 

It  was  on  3  May,  1670,  that  Symon,  Andrew  and  Peter  fell  upon  the  house 
of  Thomas  Kimhal,  of  Bradford,  killed  him,  and  carried  off  his  wife  and  five 
children  into  the  wilderness.||  Having  on  the  whole 'concluded  to  make 
peace  with  the  English  while  they  could,  did,  before  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
restore  the  captives.  Instead  of  improving  the  opportunity  of  securing  their 
friendship,  the  English  seized  Symon  and  Andrew,  and  confined  them  in  the 
jail  ot  Dover.  This  treatment  they  considered,  as  very  naturally  they  should, 
only  a  precursor  of  something  of  a  difiTerent  character ;  and  therefore  found 
means  to  break  jail,  and  make  good  their  escaiie.  They  joined  their  eastern 
friends,  and  henco  followed  many  other  cruelties,  some  of  which  we  have 
already  related.  About  the  first  depredation  whicli  followed  their  flight  from 
Dover,  was  committed  at  Greenland.  One  John  Keniston  was  killed,  and  his 
house  burned.  A  writer  of  that  day,  afier  observing  that  the  perpetrators  of 
the  outrage  were  Symon,  Andrew,  and  Pder,  observes  that  they  were  the  "  three 
we  had  in  prison,  and  should  have  killed,"  and  closes  with  this  exclamation, 


// 


t  MS.  Documents. 


X  Belknap'n  N.  Hampshire. 


•  Hist.  N.  England. 
«  Hill.  N.  England,  631. 
II  See  (he  very  creditable  History  of  Haverbill,  (p.  53.)  by  Mr.  Myrick,  for  other  interesting 
particulars  respecting  this  affair. 
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SYMON.— ESCAPE  OF  CAPTIVES. 


[Book  IIL 


'*The  good  Lord  pardon  us."  *  Thus  some  considered  tliey  had  need  of  par- 
dbn  for  not  dealing  with  more  rigor  towards  the  Indians ! 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  Symon  was  engaged  renmius 
to  be  related.  Mr.  Anthony  BraekeU,  who  lived  at  Back  Cove,  upon  a  larse 
estate  now  owned  in  part  by  Mr.  Detritig  of  Portland,  bad  been  visited  by 
Smon,  occasionallv,  wno,  like  Toto^on,  in  the  case  of  Clarke  at  Eol  River,  in 
Pumoutb,  bad  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  'lis  house 
and  family.  On  the  9th  of  August,  167(J,  some  Indians  had  killed  one  of  Braek- 
Mu  cows.  Braekett  immediately  complained  to  Symon  of  the  outrage,  who 
promised  to  bring  to. him  the  perpetrators.  Meonwliile  a  complaint  was  do- 
apatched  to  Major  JValdron  atl)over,  which  mi^ht  have  been  the  cause  of  tlio 
course  ^mon  immediately  after  pursued ;  for,  if,  when  he  Iwd  proniised  to 
aid  in  adjusting  the  affair,  he  learned  that,  at  the  same  time,  a  force  had  been 
secretly  applied  for,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason,  in  this  ruffled  state  of  things, 
that  he  should  show  himself  on  enemy,  as  he  did,  on  the  morning  of  the 
lltfa,  two  days  after  ttic  injury  was  done.  Friday  was  the  11  August,  and  it 
was  early  in  the  morning  that  Symon  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  juirty,  at  the 
house  of  Captain  Anthony  BrackeU.  "  These  are  the  Indiuus,"  said  he,  "  that 
killed  the  cow."  No  sooner  was  this  said,  than  the  house  was  entered,  and 
the  gtins  seized  upon  belonging  to  the  family.  Brcxkett  then  asked  what  was  the 
meaning  of  their  carriage,  and  Symon  replied,  "So  it  must  be,"  and  demanded 
of  him  whether  he  would  go  with  them,  as  a  captive,  or  be  killed ;  to  which 
be  answered,  that  if  the  case  were  so,  ]^e  prefen-ed  to  serve  as  a  cap- 
tive ;  Symon  then  said  they  must  be  bound,  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  BraekeU^ 
his  wife,  (who  was  a  daughter  of  Michael  Mitton,)  and  a  negro,  were  bound. 
Mrs.  BraditWt  brother  J^athaniel,  only  son  of  M.  MiUon,  was  of  the 
ftmily,  and  made  some  resistance  when  they  were  about  to  bind  him,  and 
was  killed  upon  the  spot  The  rest,  Braekett,  his  wife  and  five  children  were 
carried  away  prisoners.  They  continued  in  captivity  until  the  November 
foUowiDg,  when  some  of  them  found  means  to  enect  an  escape ;  which  was 
aoDgular^  fortunate,  and  worth  relating.  In  their  wanderings,  those  who 
held  them  captive,  came  to  the  north  side  of  Casco  Bay.  Hore  news  reached 
the  Indians  that  Arowsike  Island  had  been  captured  by  their  brethren,  and 
they  at  once  determined  to  share  in  the  booty ;  so,  in  their  hurry,  their  eager- 
ness for  the  spoil  of  Arowsike  outweighed  their  fears  of  losing  their  prison- 
ers. Therefore  they  promised  Captain  Braekett  and  the  rest,  that  if  the^  would 
come  after  them,  they  should  have  a  share  in  the  good  things  which  had 
been  taken ;  and  accordingly  set  off  and  left  them.  Mrs.  Braekett,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  good  feelmg,  iust  before  they  left,  asked  them  for  some 
meat,  which  was  readily  granted ;  she  found  an  old  birchen  canoe,  which  had 
been  probably  abandoned  by  the  Indians,  by  reason  of  its  bein^  nearly  brok- 
en up,  but  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape :  and  with  the  help  of 
a  needle  which  Mrs.  Braekett  also  &und  in  an  old  house  at  that  place,  she 
was  enabled  so  to  mend  the  canoe,  that  it  wafted  herself  and  child,  her  bus- 
band  and  the  negro  man  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  a  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  miles,  in  safety.  They  hardly  could  have  expected  but  what  on 
landing  near  Black  Point,  they  would  have  been  in  the  very  presence  of  In- 
dians, yet  it  BO  happened  that  although  they  had  but  just  destroyed  the  settle- 
ments there,  they  had  all  left  the  place.  And  a  vessel,  which  happened  very 
fortunately  in  that  neighborhood,  took  them  in  safety  to  Portsinoutli. 

The  wife  of  Captain  Anthony  BrackeU  should  not  be  overlooked  in  enume- 
ratinff  the  heroines  of  our  country.  Her  name  was  Ann,  Slic  di(  d  after  tliis 
war,  out  the  time  is  not  ascertained.  Her  husband  married  again,  a  daughter 
of  Abraham  Drake,  Senior,  of  Hampton,  whose  name  wus  Susannah,]  by  whom 
he  bad  several  children.  When  Colonel  Church  had  tlic  incmorable  flglit 
with  the  Indians  at  Casco,  21  September,  1080,  Ca]>tain  Braekett  was  killed. 
After  this  his  wife  and  children  went  to  her  father's  ut  Hampton,  but  finally 
returned  to  their  possessions. 

We  are  now  to  commence  upon  the  recital  of  one  of  the  most  horrid  mas- 
sacres any  where  recorded — the  sacking  of  Dover  by  the  famous  chiefs  JfiTan- 
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kamagua  and  Masaandoioet,  and  the  barbarous  murder  of  Major  Wdldron  and 
many  of  his  people. 

KANKAMAuUS,  commonly  in  the  histories  called  Hogkint,  Hawkins,  or 
Hakhu,  was  a  Pennakook  sachem,  and  an  nrtful,  persevering,  faithfbl  man,  as 
long  as  he  could  depend  upon  the  English  for  protection.  Uut  when  Governor 
CraryUUf  of  New  Hampshire,  used  his  endeavors  to  bring  down  the  Mohawks 
to  destroy  the  eastern  Indians,  in  1684,  who  were  constantly  stirred  up  by  the 
French  to  commit  depredations  upon  the  English,  Kankamagui,  knowing  the 
Mohawks  made  no  distinction  where  they  came,  fled  to  the  eastward,  and 
joined  the  Androscoggins.  He  had  a  fort  upon  that  river,  where  his  family 
and  that  of  another  sachem,  called  Woromboa,  or  tVoromhoy  lived.  But  before 
ho  fled  his  country,  he  addressed  several  letters  to  the  governor,  which  dis- 
cover his  fl  leiity  ad  well  as  his  fears ;  and  from  which  there  is  no  doubt  but 
he  would  always  gladly  have  lived  in  his  own  country,  and  on  the  most  inti- 
mate and  friendly  terms  with  the  English,  to  whom  ho  had  become  sltached, 
and  had  adopted  much  of  their  manner,  and  could  read  and  write,  but  foi 
the  reasons  just  stated.  The  following  letters  fuUv  explain  the  situation  of 
his  mind  and  his  feelings, at  the  time  he  expected  tnc  Mohawks  would  lavage 
his  country : — 

"  May  \^th,  1685.  Honor  governor  my  friend.  You  my  friend  I  desire  your 
worship  and  your  poioer,  because  I  hope  you  can  do  som  great  matters  this  one,  1 
am  poor  ana  naked,  and  have  no  men  at  my  place  because  I  c^fraid  aUways  Mohogt 
he  will  kill  me  every  day  and  night.  If  your  worship  whxnplease  pray  help  me  you 
no  let  Mohogs  kill  me  at  my  place  at  Malamake  River  called  Panukkog  and  Jva- 
tukkog,  I  unU  submit  your  worship  and  your  power.  And  now  I  want  pouder  and 
tttch  cUminishon,  shatt  and  guns,  because  I  have  forth  at  my  hom,  and  I  plant 
ihtart!* 

This  all  Indian  hand,  hut  pray  you  do  consider  your  humble  servant. 


Simon  Detoqkom,<* 

Joseph  X  Trask, 

Kino  1;^  Harry, 

Sam  Ca  Linis, 

Wapeocanat  n^  Saouachdwashat, 

Old  X  Robin  , 

Mamanosoues  f  Andra. 


JOHN  HOGKINS, 

PETEr  ^  Robin, 

Mr.  Jorge  X  RoDCNNONUKons, 

Mr.  Hope  X  HoTH,f 

JohnToneh, 

John  30  Canowa, 

John  X  Owamosimhin, 

Natonill  Si  Indian. 


The  same  day,  as  appears  by  the  date  of  it,  Hogkins  wrote  the  following 
letter,  which  bears  the  same  signature  as  the  above : — 

"  Honor  Mr.  Governor, — JSTow  this  day  I  com  your  house,  Ivant  se  you,  and  I 
bring  my  hand  at  before  you  I  want  shake  hand  to  you  if  your  worship  lohen  please, 
then  receive  my  hani  then  shake  your  hand  and  my  hand.  You  my  friend  because 
I  remember  at  old  time  when  live  my  grant  father  and  grant  mother  then  English- 
men cam  this  country,  then  my  grant  faiher  and  Englishmen  they  make  a  good 
government,  they  friend  aUwayes,  my  grant  father  living  at  place  cmled  Matamake- 
rever,  other  name  chef  JVatukko  and  ranvkkog,  that  one  rever  great  many  names 
and  I  bring  you  Ihvi  few  skins  at  this  first  time  I  will  give  myfnend. 

"  This  all  Indian  handP 

The  two  following  are  from  the  same. 

**  Please  your  worship, — /  toUl  intreat  you  matthcr  you  my  fiend  now  [  ] 

this  if  my  Indian  he  do  you  long  pray  you  no  put  your  law,  because  som  my  Indiana 
fool,  som  men  much  love  drunk  then  he  no  knoio  what  he  do,  may  be  he  do  mischief 
i«ften  he  drunk  jfso  pray  you  must  let  me  know  what  lie  done  because  I  will  ponia 

*  The  same  calleil  Belokom  in  Gookin,  probably. — See  aiUe,  Book  ii.  Chap.  vii. 
t  Periiap!)  Hoitehood. 
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Aim  about  what  he  haue  done,  you,  you  my  friend  \f  you  desire  my  busineM,  Ihaa 
tent  me  I  wUl  help  you  jf  I  ecm.  John  HooKiNa." 

'*Mr.  Maeon, — Prmf  Iteant  neak  you  a  few  wordt  \f  your  worthip  when  please 
because  I  com  par/as  tunll  speake^  this  governor  hut  he  go  away  so  h>i  say  at  last 
night,  and  so  Jar  I  understand  this  governor  his  power  Omt  your  power  now,  so  Ite 
speak  his  own  mouth.  Prav  \f  you  take  what  I  want' pray  com  to  me  because  I 
want  go  horn  at  this  day.    YowrhundtU  servant, 

^'Jms  1^  1<>85.  John  Hopkins,  Indian  sagmor.^ 

About  the  time  these  letters  were  writteu,  persons  wore  sent  among  the 
Indians  to  ascertain  whetlier,  as  was  reported,  they  were  assuming  a  warlike 
attitude.  Those  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  intrusted,  on  their  return  report- 
ed, "  that  four  Indians  came  from  fort  Albany  to  the  fort  at  Penacook,  and  in- 
formed them  [the  Indians  there]  that  all  the  Mohawks  did  declare  they  would 
kill  ajl  Indians  irom  Uncas  at  Mount  IIopo  to  the  eastward  as  fur  as  Pcgypscnt. 

"  The  reason  o(  JSTalombamat,  sagamore  of  Saco,  departed  his  place  was,  bo- 
cause  tlie  same  news  was  brought  there,  as  himself  declared,  upon  reading 
my  orders  at  Penacook.  JSTcdombamat  is  gone  to  carry  the  Indians  down  to 
the  same  place,  where  they  were  before  departed  from  ua  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  desired  Captain  Hooke  to  meet  him  at  Saco  five  davs  after.  Both 
sagamores  of  IVnacook,  viz.  Wonalanset  and  Mesandotvit,  the  latter  of  which 
is  come  down,  did  then  declare  they  had  no  intention  of  war,  neither  indeed 
are  they  in  any  posture  for  war,  bieing  about  34  men,  besides  squaws  and 
papooses.  The  reason,  they  sai<^  why  they  did  not  come  omone  the  English 
as  formerly,  wa&  their  fear,  that  if  the  Mohawks  came  and  fou^t  tl^em,  and 
they  shpum  flv  for  succor  to  the  English,  that  then  the  Mohavnu  would  kill 
aJl  the  Englisn  for  harboring  them." 

Notwithstanding  this  state  of  affairs,  commissioners  met  the  Indians  on 
the  8  September,  1685,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  "between  the  subjects  of 
his  Majesty  King  James  II,  inhabiting  N.  Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  the  In- 
dians inhabiting;  the  said  provinces."  The  articles  were  subscribed  on  the 
port  of  the  Indians  by 

3^  mark  ^  of  John  Nohont, 
alias  Ufsawah. 
**       Q  of  Umbesnowah, 
alias  Robin. 


7^  mark  ^  of  Mesandowit. 
«        X  of  Wahowah, 

alias  HopsHooD. 
**        v£»  of  Tecamorisick, 

alias  JosiAS. 


The  foUowin 
their  neii 


bllowing  signers  agree  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  "  as 
Ighborshave  done." 


7%e  mark  '\3  of  Netambohet. 


C 

0 


of  Wahowah,  alias 

HopEHOon. 
of  Ned  Higoon 

ofNEWCOME 


KANCAMAGUS,  alias 
John  Hawkins,  saganwre, 
signed  this  indrument,  19th  7ber, 
1685,  his  CD  mark. 

Baqesson,  alias  Joseph  Traske, 
his  ^  fiuuk.    And  agreed  to  all 
within  written. 


Whether  Hogkins  were  among  the  Penakooks  seized  by  Major  Waldron 
about  ten  years  before,  is  not  certain,  or,  if  he  were,  it  is  not  probable  any 
resentment  remained  in  his  breast  against  him  on  that  occount,  as  the  Pen- 
nakooks  were  all  permitted  td  return  home ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the 
director  and  leader  in  the  dreadful  calamity  which  fell  upon  Waldron  not 
long  afterward,  and  which  is  as  much  chargeable  upon  the  maltreatment 
they  received  from  the  English,  at  least,  as  upon  any  ocency  of  the  French. 
It  may  be  true  that  manv  belonginj;  to  the  eastward,  wno  were  seized  with 
the  Pennakooks,  and  sold  or  left  m  foreign  countries,  had  found  their  way 
back  among  their  friends  again,  and  were  ^lad  of  the  first  opportunity  or 
revenging  uiemselves  upon  the  author  of  their  unjust  expatriation. 

Major  ntid^vn  lived  at  Dover,  then  called  by  its  Indian  name,  QuocAec/io^ 
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in  New  Ilampaliire,  in  a  strong  gorriHOD-houfM,  at  wliich  place  were  also' 
four  others,  liankamagtu  had  arttUllv  contrived  a  strataffem  to  eflect  the 
surprise  of  the  place,  and  had  others  beHide  the  Pennakooks  from  different 
places  ready  in  great  numbers,  to  prosocute  the  undertaking.  The  plan  waa 
this.  Two  aouaws  were  sent  to  each  garrison-house  to  get  liberty  tp  stay  for 
the  night,  ana  when  all  should  be  asleep,  they  were  to  open  the  gates  to  the 
warriors.  MaaandotB^t  who  was  next  to  I^nkamagu$,  went  to  AfiyQr  Wal- 
dron%  and  informed  him  that  the  Indians  would  come  the  next  day  and  trade 
with  him.  While  at  supper  with  the  major,  Matandowtt  said  to  hino,  with  an  air 
of  familiarity,  **  Brother  Waldron,  what  would  you  do  if  tlie  strange  Indians 
should  come  ?  "  To  which  he  vauntingly  reufied,  "  tliat  he  could  assemble 
an  hundi'ed  men  by  lifting  up  his  finger."  In  this  securiUr  the  eates  were 
o|)ened  at  midnight,  and  the  work  of  death  raged  in  all  its  iury.  One  ffarri- 
sou  only  escaped,  who  would  not  admit  the  squaws.  They  ruaheiT  into 
W(ddron9  house  in  great  numbers,  and  while  some  guarded  the  dour,  others 
commenced  the  slaughter  of  all  who  resisted.  Waldron  was  now  80  years 
of  age,  yet,  seizing  his  sword,  defended  himself  with  great  resolution,  and  at 
first  drove  the  Indians  before  him  from  room  to  room,  until  one  getting  be- 
hind him,  knocked  him  down  with  his  hatchet  They  now  seized  upon,  an4 
dragged  him  into  the  great  room,  and  placed  him  in  on  armed  chair  upon  a 
table.  While  they  were  thus  dealing  with  tlie  muster  of  the  house,  they 
obliged  the  family  to  provide  them  u  supper,  which  when  they  had  euton,  they 
took  off  his  clothes,  and  proceeded  to  torture  him  in  the  most  dreadful  man- 
ner. Some  gashed  his  breast  with  knives,  saying,  "  /  cnaa  out  my  account ; " 
others  cut  off  joints  of  his  fingers,  and  said  to  him,  "  AW  wiU  your  fst  ux^k 
a  pound?" 

After  cutting  off  his  nose  and  ears,  and  forcing  them  into  his  mouth,  he 
became  faint  from  loss  of  blood ;  and  some  holdrng  his  own  sword  on  end 
upon  the  floor,  let  him  fall  upon  it,  and  thus  ended  his  misery. 

The  Indians  had  been  greatly  abused  and  wronged  in  their  trading  with 
the  whites,  and  it  is  a  tradition  to  this  day  all  over  that  part  of  the  country, 
that  Major  Waldron  took  great  advantage  of  them  in  trade,  and  did  not  cross 
out  their  accounts  when  they  had  paid  him ;  and  that,  in  buying  beaver,  his 
fist  was  accounted  to  weigh  a  pound.  Although  he  may  have  taken  no  more 
advantage  of  the  Indians  than  tlie  majority  of  Indian  traders,  yet,  at  tliis  dis- 
tant day,  extenuation  will  not  be  looked  for  in  impartial  accounts  of  the 
transactions  of  our  ancestors  with  the  Indians. 

To  enumerate  the  villanies  practised  upon  this  devoted  people,  would  be 
to  expose  to  everlasting  odium  the  majority  of  frontier  traders  from  the 
earliest  to  the  present  time ;  but  true  history,  now-a-days,  is  but  little  read, 
and  little  indeed  where  the  facts  militate  against  the  pride  of  ancestry.  A 
history  of  wrongs  and  sufferings  preserved  only  to  be  read  by  those  who 
have  committed  them,  must  be  an  unwelcome  record !  It  was,  and  to  this 
day  is,  in  man^  places,  a  uniform  practice  among  speculators  or  land-jobbers, 
to  get  the  Indians  drunk,  and  Uieu  make  their  bargains  with  them !  In  {he 
time  of  Philip's  war,  an  Andioscoggin  Indian  said  "  that  he  had  given  an 
hundred  pound  for  water  drawn  out  of  Mr.  P.  [Purchas]  his  well."*  But  to 
return  to  our  narrative. 

Several  were  killed  at  each  of  the  garrison-houses  that  fell  into  their  hands. 
They  kept  the  place  until  the  next  morning,  when,  after  collecting  all  the 
plunder  they  could  carry,  took  up  tlieir  march,  with  29  captives,  into  the  wil- 
derness towards  Canada ;  where  the  chief  of  them  were  bought  by  the  French, 
and  in  time  got  home  to  their  country  again.  Twenty-three  were  killed  be- 
fore they  left  the  place.  This  affair  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of 
June,  1689.  Several  friendly  Indians  informed  the  English  at  Chelmsford 
of  the  certainty  of  on  attack  upon  Dover,  and  they  caused  a  letter  to  be  de- 

*  Hubbard,  ii.  Tl.— Thomas  Purcliase's  house  at  Pegypsrot  was  among  the  first  that  fell  a 
prey  to  the  eastern  Indians  lu  PlUtip's  war.  In  the  beginning  ofSeptemmir,  about  20  of  them 
went  there,  and  at  first  offeied  to  trade,  hut  Mr.  Purchase  and  his  son  being  from  home,  they 
took  what  they  liked  without  even  asking  the  price  of  it,  killed  a  few  sheep  and  colves,  aud 
departed.    Ibid,  14, 10.  ^.,,    .  .^ 
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spatched  in  sciuon  to  hnvo  notiflod  the  people,  but  on  account  of  some  delay 
at  Newbury  ferry,  the  beneflt  of  that  information  was  loat 

Four  yeani  after,  Colonel  Church  took  fVorombo*»  fort,  in  which  were  Kan- 
kamagufi  wife  and  children.  This  fort  was  upon  the  Androscoggin,  about 
95  or  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  another  place,  we  have  given  a  nistorv 
of  CAtmA'*  expedition  to  this  fbrt  The  prisoners  taken  here  informed  Churek 
that  there  had  been  lately  a  great  council  held  there  by  the  Indians,  in  which 
"  many  were  for  peace  and  many  against  it ; "  but  they  finally  agreed  to  go 
with  300  worriors  to  Wolls  witti  a  flag  of  truce,  and  to  offer  the  English 
peace,  which  if  not  accepted,  they  would  then  fall  upon  them.  **  If  they 
could  not  take  Wells,  then  they  resolved  to  ottack  Piscataqua.  The  which, 
says  C^urcA,  when  we  were  well  informed  of,  we  left  two  old  smiaws  that 
were  not  able  to  march,  gaue  them  victuals  enough  for  one  week  or  their  own 
corn,  boiled,  and  a  little  of  our  pruisions,  and  buned  their  deaiL  and  led  them 
clothes  enough  to  keep  thnm  warme,  and  left  the  wigwams  for  them  to  lye 
in :  guue  them  orders  to  toll  their  fViends  how  kind  we  were  to  them,  hiding 
them  doe  the  like  to  ours.  Also  if  they  were  for  peace  to  come  to  goodman 
SmalPa,  att  Barwick,  within  14  days,  who  would  ottend  to  discourse  them ; 
then  we  came  away  with  our  own  five  captiues,  [English  that  they  had  de- 
livered,] and  nine  of  theirs."* 

In  the  same  letter  we  are  informed  that  among  these  prisoners  were 
Kankamagvufa  wife  and  four  children.  His  brothcr-m-law  was  taken,  but  he 
"  ran  away  from  them."  Among  the  slain  was  Kankamagtu'a  own  sister.  A 
girl  was  brought  away  whose  fnthcr  and  mother  hi*  ]  been  slain  before  her 
eyes.  Two  of  the  children  of  fVorombo  were  also  among  the  prisoners,  all  of 
\vhom  were  carried  to  Pliniouth.  This  expedition  upon  the  Androscoggin 
was  on  Sunday,  14  September,  1690. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Church  landed  at  Casco,  where  the  Indians  fell  upon 
him  by  surprise,  and  were  not  beaten  off  for  some  time,  and  then  only  by 
hard  fighting.  This  was  on  the  31  September.  Church  had  seven  men  killed 
and  24  wounded,  two  of  whom  died  ni  a  day  or  two  after.  The  Indiana  who 
made  this  attack  were  probably  led  by  KatJUmagus  and  fVorombo. 

HoPEHOOD  was  a  chief  nearly  as  celebrated,  and  as  much  detested  in  his 
time,  us  the  chiefs  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken.  He  was  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Kcnnebecks  generally  known  as  the  Nerigwoks.  He  was  the  son  of 
Robinhood,  a  sachem  of  whom  we  hove  spoken  in  a  former  chapter.  Accord- 
iug  to  some  writers  Hopehood  was  also  known  by  the  name  frohawa^  The 
career  of  his  Warlike  exploits  was  long  and  bloody.  Our  first  notice  of  him 
is  in  PkUip*»  war,  at  the  attack  of  a  house  at  Newichewannok,  since  Berwick, 
in  Maine.  Fifteen  persons,  all  women  and  children,  were  in  the  house,  and 
Hopehood^  with  one  only  beside  hiniself|  Andrew  of  Saco,  whom  we  have  be* 
fore  mentioned  us  an  accomplice  with  ^ftnorij  thought  to  surprise  them,  and 
but  for  the  timely  discoveiy  of  their  approach  by  a  young  woman  within, 
would  have  effected  their  purpose.  She  fastened  and  held  the  door,  while 
all  the  others  escaped  unobserved.  Hopehood  and  his  companion  hewed 
down  the  door,  and  knocked  the  girl  on  the  head,  and,  otherwise  wounding 
her,  left  her  for  dead.  They  took  two  children,  which  a  f^nce  iiad  kept  fVom 
escaping.  One  they  killed,  the  other  they  carried  off  alive.  The  young 
woman  recovered,  and  was  entirely  well  afterwards. 

One  of  the  mo.^t  important  actions  in  which  Hopehood  was  engaged  was 
tiiut  against  Salmon  Fulls  in  New  Hampshire,  which  is  minutely  detailed  by 
Charlevoix,  from  whose  history  we  translate  as  follows.  Three  expeditions  had 
been  set  on  foot  by  Governor  fhmtenac,  the  troops  for  which  had  been  raised 
at  three  places,  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Quebeck.  Those  raised  at 
Three  Rivers  were  ordered  against  New  England ;  and  such  was  the  insig- 
nificance of  that  place,  that  but  .52  men  could  be  raised,  including  5  Algon- 
quins  and  20  Sokokis :  the6e  Indians  hud  lately  returned  from  an  eastern 
ex|)edition.     They  had  at  their  head  one  of  the  officers  of  the  colony,  to 

*  Manuscript  letter  written  at  the  time  by  Church,  and  sent  to  Governor  Hinckley  of 
Plimniuh. 

t  Harris,  in  his  Voyages,  ii.  302,  who  says  he  was  a  Huron ;  but  as  be  cites  no  aulhoriti^, 
we  know  not  how  he  came  by  his  iiifurraatioii. 
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whom  could  be  iutruaUtd  Ilia  uxuculloii  of  on  etitiirprira  of  lucli  a  nature, 
with  ttw  srealeat  uoulidviicu  ;  muU  U  the  tiiiliiiiuiiv  wliich  Count  Fronttnat 
gave  in  a  letter  which  lie  wrote  nt  thi>  tiiiiu  to  M.dt  Seignday.  That  officer 
waa  the  Bleur  HtrUl.  In  the  hiiiuII  company  which  he  coniniaudt'd,  he  had 
three  of  Ida  eoua  and  two  of  hb  iie|ihuwa ;  viz.  The  Sieur  Ocvt'er,  Lord 
of  8.  JVancoM,  and  the  Hiuur  Oatintau, 

He  left  Three  Uiver*  the  !M  Juniuury  1()U0,  proceeding  directly  aouth  into 
the  country,  leaving  Lake  C'lunnphiiu  to  hi»  lell,  then  tumintf  to  the  euit,  uiid 
alter  a  lona  and  rugged  iiuirch  lie  arrived  on  tlie  37  *  Marcli,  near  Sulniou 
Falla,f  which  ho  hud  recoiiuoitri'd  hy  hia  •pies.  He  then  divided  hia  iiieu 
into  three  conipuniia;  the  Aral,  coiiiiMiaed  ol  15  men,  wua  ordered  to  attack 
a  large  fortified  Iioumu.  TIh)  micoiuI,  conaiatlng  of  11  men,  wuh  ordered  to 
Hcizu  upon  a  fort,  defiiiidud  hy  lour  Imationa.  The  third,  which  Hertd  cont- 
inanded  in  peraon,  iiuircliod  to  att^ick  a  atUI  greater  furt,  which  waa  deibtided 
hy  cannon.  All  wua  executed  with  a  conduct  and  hruvery  which  aatouiahed  . 
tli(!  lOugliaii,  who  iiiude  at  firat  atout  reaiataticu ;  but  tliey  could  not  witlt- 
htaiid  the  fire  of  the  iiaaaihuita  t  the  hraveat  were  cut  to  piucea,  X  und  tlie 
ruMt,  t(i  the  uunihor  of  fii,  were  made  iiriaoii'jra  of  war.  It  coat  the  victors 
hut  one  Frenchniuu,  who  liad  hia  thigii  liroken,  and  who  died  the  uuxt  day  : 
'J7  houaea  were  reduced  to  aalii;*,  and  UUOO  §  doineatic  auimala  perished  in 
tlie  barna,  which  had  been  aet  on  llru. 

Salmon  Fulla  waa  but  aix  leaguea  Droni  a  great  town  called  Pa8catuqua,U 
IVom  whence  men  enough  might  lie  aeiit  to  awallow  up  Hertd,  and  cut  on 
hia  retreat.  In  liict,  upon  tlie  evening  of  the  aame  day  two  auvugca  gave 
notice  that  300  H  Ungliah  were  advaiichig  to  attack  them.  Hertd  expected 
it,  and  had  taken  hia  meaaurea  to  iVuetrate  those  of  hia  enemy.  He  drew 
up  hia  men  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  edge  of  a  river,**  over  which  there 
waa  a  very  narrow  bridge,  one  extremity  of  which  be  bad  secured,  and  it 
waa  impoaaible  for  the  English  to  <;omo  upon  him  at  any  other  point  They, 
however,  attempted  it,  desuising  the  small  nurabera  of  the  French,  whom 
they  engaged  with  greaf  eoofldeoee.  htrtel  suffered  them  to  advance  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  uid  all  at  once  fell  uuon  them,  aword  in  hand ;  8  were 
killed  and  10  wounded  in  the  first  shocK,  and  the  rest  fled  with  precipita- 
tion, ft  He  lost  in  tliis  eucounter  the  bravo  Crevierf  his  nephew,  and  one  of 
the  Bokokia.  La  FrtMnUre^  his  elder  son,  was  shot  in  the  Kuee ;  the  ecar  of 
which  wound  he  bore  Ibr  50  years.  $1 

As  Hertd  §§  was  returning  to  Canada,  he  fell  in  with  another  party  of  his 
countrymen,  which  provud  to  bo  tlint  raised  at  Quebec,  before  mentioned, 
under  M.  de  Portnti\j\^^  and  with  him  agreed  upon  an  expedition  against 


*  Belknap,  Hi«t.  N,  if,  I,  1.12,  M\im\n%  Mitthtr,  Magnalia,  vii.  G8,  dates  (his  aflair  18 
March :  (here  is  ia  rcnlily  no  error,  ullowintf  for  Ibo  diflerence  of  t(yle,  (except  one  day ;)  (he 
Knglish  not  ye(  haviuK^  adopled  lit*  (iregurittn  iiMlhod,  which  (be  French  had. — See  Uuok  IL 
Cap.  H. 

Vti*  d'une  bourfiide  AngloiiMi,  a|i|>«ll^«  Hemenlelt. 
Ahou(  30  were  killed,  ueeimt'mg  U>  tMlcnup,  Uisi,  N.  H.  i.  132. 
Charlenoix  has  been  misroimirMed  Uy  some  authors,  and  made  (o  say  SOOO  head  of  cattle 
woVe  burned. — See  WiUiamton,  Hi«l,  Mniiic,  i.  (il9,  who  probably  did  no(  refer  (o  tlie(ex(  of 
Clmrlevoic,  or  perhaps  used  an  exr«p<ioiisl«l«)  translation.    "  Detix  milU  jniceide  betail  peri' 
reiU  dant  let  elablet,  oU  I'on  avoU  mit  le/eu,"    Nouvdle  France,  ii.  6L 

II  Hemciitels  ii'ctoii  qu'4  six  li«u<Ht  d'uiw  n<»02  groasc  bourgaue  de  la  Nouvelle  Angleterre, 
iiuininec  PetcadouCt,    NouvtlU  Ffatiet,  ii,  51, 

ir  "  About  140  men."    Belknap,  ii,  132. 

••  Woos(er's  River,  in  Ikrwifb,    Ibid. 

\\  1'ho  English  advaoAsd  willi,  i^rest  intrepidity,  and  a  w«rm  engajzemeul  ensued,  which 
lasted  till  night,  when  lh«y  retired  with  the  loss  of  fuur  or  five  killed.    Ibid. 

Xi  Tlie  English,  although  warned  by  ll»«  fMlo  of  Schenertaday,  "  dreamt,"  says  Mather, "  that 
while  the  deep  snow  of  the  winter  fonllmimi,  they  were  safe  enough:  but  this  proved  as  vain 
as  a  dream  of  a  dry  lummer.  On  Marrh  18,  (h«  French  and  Indians,  being  half  one,  half 
t'other,  half  liidianiaad  Preneb,  ami  half  FrenehiAed  Indians,  commanded  by  Monsieur  Artel 
and  Hoop'Hood,  fell  suddenly  U|ion  j^slmon.fslli,"  itc.    MagwUia,  vii.  68. 

M  The  English  called  him  Ariel,  »«  hi*  iinme  was  pronounced.    See  Magnolia,  ibid. 

|||  I'he  French  wrote  English  nnmes  (|M<-t<r  iinoiigh,  but  really  1  should  be  sadly  puzzled  to 
toll  which  should  laugh  at  (he  oiher ;  howovwr,  modern  writers  should  not  copy  old  errors  of 
ignorance  It  is  i-asy  t«  see  how  we  eome  by  the  name  of  Bumeffe  in  oui  Histories  of  JVeic 
£n|gton(/.— Sdo  Hilt.  Maint,  i.  (i2l. 
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[Book  III 


CuMsu.  An  Poifi\Uf.\[f  iiiiir<!liit<l  tliruii)(li  tiio  country  of  tlio  Abnnakia,  many 
of  tliein  joined  liiiii,  and  liu  canto  into  tlio  noigliliorhood  of  Ubm-o,  accorcf- 
iiig  to  ttw  Fr«ni!h  uo<sount,  on  ttiu  1^5  May.    On  the  following  niglit,  he  pre- 

Carad  on  •nibuali,  and  towardH  morning  an  Engliahinun  fiill  uitu  it  and  was 
illed.  The  IndiiUM  tiieii  ralocd  tho  war-wlioop,  and  about  noon  50  Kngiiali 
niurclied  out  fVom  the  garrioon  to  learn  what  waa  tho  occaniou  of  it ;  they 
made  no  diicovery  until  tliey  were  witldn  a  fuw  |Hicea  of  the  anibtiali,  wtion 
th(\v  were  flred  U|iou  {  and  belbre  they  could  reiiat  were  talien  upon  l>v  the 
French  and  Indiana  with  tlieir  oworda  and  tonuhawlu  witii  great  ilaughtor : 
but  four  eicaped,  and  theoe  were  badly  wounded. 

The  English  «<«iug  now  tliey  muat  stand  a  aiegc,  abandoned  four  gnrri- 
■on*,  and  all  retired  into  one,  which  waa  provided  with  cannon.  Bulbru  tliow) 
were  abandoned«  an  attack  waa  made  upon  ono  of  thorn,  in  wliich  tiie 
French  were  repulied,  with  the  looa  of  one  Indian  VWXeA  and  ono  French- 
man wounded.  Portntuf  began  now  to  doubt  of  his  ability  to  tuke  Cuhcu, 
fearing  the  iiaue  (  for  nil  commiMlon  only  ordered  him  to  luy  wusto  tho 
Engliui  settlemonto,  and  not  to  attempt  fortified  places ;  but  in  this  diluinniu 
H^tel  and  HorKiioou  arrived.*  It  was  now  determined  to  press  tlio  tiifjzu. 
In  tho  desttrtod  Ibrta  they  found  all  the  necessary  tools  for  currying  on  tlio 
work,  and  thev  Iwgan  a  mine  witliin  50  feet  of  the  fort,  under  a  steep  bunk, 
wliicn  entirely  protected  them  fVom  its  guns.  The  Englisli  liocunie  diu- 
couraged,  and  on  the  SMf  May  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  wtir. 
There  were  70  men,  and  probohly  a  much  greater  number  of  women  uiid 
children.  All  of  whom,  except  Captain  Davit,  who  commanded  tlio  gurrieon, 
and  three  or  four  others,  were  given  up  to  the  Indians,  who  murdered  nioKt 
of  them  in  their  cnwl  manner;  and  if  the  accounts  be  true,  Hopthood 
excelled  all  other  oavagea  in  acts  of  cruelty.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
month,  with  a  small  poity  be  fell  upon  Fox  Point,  in  New  Hampshire,  killed 
alwut  fourteen  tieraoiM,  nod  carried  awav  six,  after  burning  several  houses. 
This  was  as  easily  done,  says  CotUm  MMtr, }  "  as  to  have  spoiled  an  ordinary 
hm-rooMJ*  Two  companies  of  English  soon  collected  and  pursued  tiicm ; 
came  up  witli  thenu  killed  some,  and  recovered  considerable  plunder.  In 
this  action  Hopthood vitM  wounded,  and  lost  bis  gun.  § 

Many  were  the  horrid  acts  of  barbarity  inflicted  on  tlie  prisoners  taken 
at  this  time.  Not  long  after  this,  Homhood  went  to  the  westward,  <'  with  a 
design,  sovs  Mather,  to  bewitch  another  crew  at  Aquadocta  into  his  assist- 
ance." The  Indians  of  Canada  and  the  Five  Nations  were  then  at  war, 
and  he  being  'in  tlioir  country,  was  met  by  some  of  tho  Canada  Indians, 
wlio,  taking  nim  to  be  of  the  Iroquois  nation,  slew  him  and  many  of  his 
companions.  He  luul  been  once  a  captive  to  the  English,  and  served  a  time 
in  Boston  as  a  slave.  There  appears  to  have  been  another  Nerigwok  cliief 
of  tho  some  name,  who  treated  with  Governor  Dudley  at  Casco,  in  1703.  t 

We  have,  in  imrmting  the  eventii  in  the  life  of  Mndokateando,  noticed  tl;e 
voyage  of  Major  H'titdron  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine,  which  was  at  tho 
cluBo  of  Philip'i  war.  How  much  treachery  was  manifested  at  that  time  Itv 
tlie  Indions,  which  caused  the  English  to  massacre  many  of  them,  we  sliull 
not  take  ufion  us  to  declare ;  yet  this  we  should  bear  in  mind,  tliat  we  Imvo 
only  the  account  of  those  who  performed  the  tragedy,  and  not  that  of  thoso 
who  Hiif!f3red  hi  it. 

Cui>tain  Chnrlet  Prott,  of  Kittery,  was  with  Waldron  upon  that  oxucdition, 
and,  next  to  him,  a  principal  actor  in  it ;  and,  like  him,  was  killed  by  tlio 
Indians  ailerwards.  ||  Mr.  Hubbard  gives  this  account  of  his  taking  a  noted 
warrior  as  follows : — **  Capt  fVoat  seized  an  Indian  called  Megunnewau,  a 
notorious  roguo,  that  hod  been  in  arms  at  Connecticut  last  June,  at  the  fulls, 

*  Madokf  itido  wai  alto  si  ihe  lakinf  of  Ciuro,  as  were  the  Dontyt  and  the  Higiieii 
[Higfin*]  C'H|iiain  Uanit'i  Nar.  iii  3  Coll.  Mat.  Hiil.  Soc.  104, 5. — Hopehocd  had  be«n  taken 
priioiior,  and  held  ■■  a  hotlage,  with  about  a  doiea  other*,  aad  was  let  at  liberty  by  Andros, 
tome  time  beforv.    Ibid, 

t  Tbit  aicreet  with  tb«  P.n||fliiih  aecounit,  abating  10  days,  a*  observed  in  a  note  on  the  lait  page. 

i  Magnalia  Ohri«l.  Amenfana,  b.  vil.  IS. 

t"  An  heathen  liuiian  would  rnth<-r  part  with  his  head  than  with  his  gnn."    Lottitl,  ii.  214. 
At  bit  uttlivu  place,  4  July,  IG<J7.    MS.  Utter  of  John  Farmer,  Etq. 
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and  MW  that  brave  and  reiiolnte  Cnpt.  Tumtr,  when  he  waa  ilain  about 
Gruen  River;  and  UtiiimA  tt)  kill  Thomat  linuket*  ut  Cuico,  [llth]  Au|(UBt 
laat,  [1U7I(.]  And  with  the  h<>|n  of  Lieut.  MUter.  nccordinu  to  the  inajor'a 
order,  earned  him  aboard  "  their  vi«wel.  "  Bv  thU  time,"  Jis  name  nuthor 
continiiea,  "Bome  of  the  soUiieni  were  got  aftliore,  and  inMantly,  according 
to  their  migor'a  connnund,  purBuf^d  the  eiK-tny  ixivvarda  their  canoeii.  In  tiie 
chaae,  Bevorul  of  the  on'^niy  were  sbiin,  whonc  iKtriiffl  theae  [wildierH]  found 
at  ttioir  return,  to  the  iiuJitl'4'r  of  mvch  ;  Anionmt  wliom  waa  Mnttahawlo, 
the  Baeanioro,  witli  an  old  |k)v(  <)W,  to  whom  thi*  Devil  had  revealed,  aa  aomn- 
timna  he  did  to  Saul,  that  on  the  mme  day  he  shotiiti  bo  with  him  ;  tor  he 
liud  a  little  before  told  the  Indians,  tfmt  within  two  days  the  English  would 
corn)3  and  kill  them  all,  which  was  at  tlie  very  wmin  time  verified  u|)on 
himsolf."  Here  we  must  acknowledge,  notwithstanding  our  gn.at  rfK|)oc't 
for  this  author,  that  Iiih  cominoutary  upon  that  pnsmeewus  rather  gratuitous. 
He  might  have  considered  that  Saula  among  tlio  English  would  not  In;  want- 
ing of  whom  [mrallels  might  bo  made.  Indeed,  the  historian  of  Kankanuufut 
might  say  the  Devil  waa  less  deceitAil  with  this  powwow  than  he  waa  uifer- 
wards  in  the  case  of  Major  tValdron. 

The  English  took  much  plunder  fVom  the  Indians  at  this  time,  among 
which  were  about  1000  lbs.  of  dried  l)eef,  and  various  other  commodities. 
Megunwuxai,  after  having  fallen  into  their  hands  aa  wo  have  stated,  was  shot 
witnout  ceremony. 


CHAPTER  K. 

fioMAZEEif — Treaekery  of  the  lekitet  tmoards  him — h  imprisoned  at  Boston — Sates 
the  l\fe  of  a  female  captive — Captures  Sneo — Is  ^(//«(/-— Ahruhawikwaskmt — 
His  capture  and  death — Eoeremkt — Seized  at  Pemmaquid — Barbarously  mur- 
derrd — Treaekery  of  Ckubh — Its  requital — Captain  Tom — Surprises  Hiimpton — 
DoNV — Hisfort  captured  by  Colonel  Ckurck — Events  qf  Ckurek's  expedition — Captain 
BiMMO — Trmts  wtth  the  English  at  Caseo — His  speech — Wattanummon — Captain 
Samuel — His  fight  at  Damaris  Cove — Heoah — One  of  tke  name  barbarously  de- 
stroyed by  tke  whites — Moo  a — IVestbrook  bums  JVerigteok — Some  account  of  the 
Jesuit  Rasle — Moulton's  expedition  to  yerigiook — Death  if  Mo^g — Death  of  father 
Riisle — JVotice  of  Moulton — Charlrvoix's  account  of  this  affatr — Pavgvs — Bounty 
offered  for  Indian  scalps — Captain  John  Lnreteell's  first  expedition — His  second 
hunt  for  Indians — Falls  in  teith  Pavous — Figkts  kim,  and  is  slain — Particulars  of 
the  affair — Incidents — Songs  composed  on  the  event. 

We  will  continue  here  our  catalogue  of  eminent  chiefs  of  the  cast,  which, 
though  a  remote  section,  has  no  less  claim  than  any  other ;  and  the  first  of 
them  which  we  shall  introduce  was  called,  by  the  whites, 

BoMAZEEN,  who  wus  tt  sacliem  of  a  tribe  of  the  Canibas,  or  Kcnnebecks, 
whose  residence  was  at  an  ancient  seat  of  sagamores,  upon  a  river  bearing 
their  name,  at  a  place  called  Notridgewock.  f  Whether  Uomazttn  were  the 
leader  in  the  attacK  upon  Ovster  River  in  New  Hampshire,  Groton  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  many  other  places,  about  the  year  1694,  we  cannot  determine, 
but  Hutchinson  says  he  was  "a  principal  actor  in  the  carnage  upon  the 

*  H<!  was  brother,  lo  Anthony,  and  was  killed  the  11  Aufrust,  as  wo  hnvo  mentioned  in  our 
nrrouni  of  Symrni.  These  hidiaiis,  or  some  of  their  party  [that  captured  Anthony  Bracket^ 
wtMii  over  upon  the  neck,  where  they  shot  John  Munjmi  and  haac  WoJcely.  Three  men,  who 
were  going  to  reap  at  AtUhony  Bracket's,  having  hcarcf  from  Munjoy  and  Wakety  of  the  irans- 
aciinti  there,  left  them  to  return,  when,  hearin?  the  guns,  they  turned  towards  Thomas  Bracket's, 
who  lived  near  Clark's  Point,  where  they  had  left  their  canoe,  having  probably  crossed  over 
from  Purpooduck.  Here  they  saw  TViomas  Bracket  shot  down,  and  his  wife  and  children 
taken ;  they  then  made  their  escape  to  Munjoy's  garrison,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  neck,  which 
had  become  u  place  of  refuge.  Willis's  Hist'.  Portland,  i.  144.— This  was  an  extensive  depre- 
dation, 34  persons  having  been  killed  and  carried  into  captivity. 

t  Nerigipok  is  believed  to  be  the  most  proper  way  of  spelling  the  name  of  this  place,  as 
agreeing  best  with  its  orthoepy ;  at  least,  with  that  heard  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  at  thit 
day,  at  pronounced  by  the  oldest  inhabitants.  It  is  a  delightful  place,  and  will  be  found  else- 
WMre  deKribed. 
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English,"  after  the  treaty  wliicli  lie  had  made  with  Governor  Phipa,  in  lfiC3. 
In  16t)4,  he  came  to  the  tort  nt  Pemmuqilid  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  was 
treacherously  seized  by  those  who  commanded,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Boston, 
where  he  remained  some  months,  in  n  loathsome  |)rison.  In  17CG,  new  bar- 
barities were  committed.  Chelmsford,  Sndbnry,  Groton,  Exeter,  Dover,  and 
many  other  places,  sufTered  more  or  less.*  Many  captives  were  taken  and 
carried  to  Canada,  and  many  killed  on  the  way.  A  poor  woman,  one  Rebecca 
Taylor,  who  had  arrived  at  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  was  about  to  be  hanged 
by  her  master,  an  "  overgrown  Indian,"  named  Sampson.  The  limb  of  the 
tree  on  which  he  was  executing  his  purpose  gave  way,  and,  while  he  wv.s 
making  a  second  attempt,  Bomazeen  happened  to  be  passing,  and  res- 
cued her. 

We  hear  of  him  just  after  the  death  of  Jhruhatoiktcahemt,  in  October, 
1710,  when  he  fell  upon  Saco  with  60  or  70  men,  and  killed  several  jioople, 
and  carried  away  some  captives.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  "  notorious  I'ellow," 
and  yet  but  few  of  his  acts  are  upon  record.  Some  time  after  the  peace  of 
1701,  it  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  Bomazeen,  and  anotlier 
principal  chief,  who  said  the  French  friars  were  tirging  them  to  break  their 
union  with  the  English,  "  6m/  that  they  had  made  no  impression  on  them,  for 
they  were  as  firm  as  the  mountains,  and  shotdd  continue  so  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
nwon  endured."  On  peace  beiiff  made  known  to  the  Indians,  as  having  taken 
place  between  the  French  an  ^  English  nations,  they  came  into  Casco,  with 
a  flag  of  truce,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  treaty  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
dated  13  July,  1713.    Bomazeen's  name  and  mark  are  to  this  treaty. 

When  Captain  Moutton  was  sent  up  to  Nerigwok,  in  1724,  they  fell  in  with 
Bomazeen  about  Taconnet,  where  they  shot  him  as  he  was  escaping  through 
the  river.  Near  the  t(  wn  of  Nerigwok,  his  wife  and  daughter  were,  in  a 
barbarous  manner,  fired  upon,  the  daughter  killed,  and  the  mother  taken. 

We  purposely  omit  Dr.  C.  Mather's  account  of  Bomazeen's  conversation 
with  a  minister  of  Boston,  wliile  a  prisoner  there,  which  amounts  to  little 
else  than  his  recounting  some  of  the  extravagant  notions  which  the  French 
of  Canada  had  made  maiiy  Indians  bilieVe,  to  their  great  detriment,  as  he 
said ;  as  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  French  man,  and  the  A'irgin  Mary  a  French 
woman  ;  that  the  French  gave  them  poison  to  drink,  to  inflame  them  against 
the  English,  which  made  them  run  mad.  We  hear  of  others,  who,  to  excite 
them  against  the  English,  endeavored  to  make  them  believe,  among  other 
absurdities,  that  they  put  Jesus  Christ  to  death  in  London. 

Arri'hawikwabemt,  just  mentioned,  was  a  sachem  of  the  same  tribe,  and 
was  said  to  be  of  Norridgewock  also.  We  can  find  but  very  few  particulars 
of  him,  iMit,  iVoni  the  iiite  he  met  with,  it  is  presumed  he  had  been  very 
instrumental  in  continuing  or  bringing  about  the  eastern  war  of  1710.  In 
that  year,  Colonel  Walton  made  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  const  of  Maine 
with  170  men.  As  they  were  encamped  upon  an  island,  the  smoke  of  their 
fires  decoyed  some  of  the  Indians  into  their  hands,  among  whom  was  Jirru- 
haicikwnhemi.  Penhallow  says,  he  was  "  an  active,  bold  fellow,  and  one  of  an 
undaunted  spirit;  for  when  they  asked  hiiu  several  questions,  he  made  them 
no  reply,  and  when  they  threatened  hini  with  death,  he  laughed  at  it  with  con- 
tempt! At  which  they  delivered  him  up  unto  our  Iriendly  Indians,  who  soon 
became  his  executioners.  But  when  the  squaw  saw  the  destiny  of  her 
husband,  she  became  more  flexible,  and  freely  discovered  where  each  jinrty 
of  them  encamped."  The  savage  perpetrators  of  this  act  called  themselves 
Christian  warriors !  and  it  must  bf  acknowledged  that  civilization  gains 
nothing  in  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  whites,  under  JValton,  and  that 
of  Bonuizeen  towards  a  cai)tive,  just  related. 

Egerkmkt,  as  we  have  seen,  was  chief  sachem  of  Kennebeck  in  1(590, 
and  his  principal  residence  appears  to  have  been  at  Machias.  This  chief, 
and  HoNQUiD,  with  three  or  four  others,  having  been  invited  to  a  conference  at 
Pemumqtiid,  were  treacherously  miiriler-d  there,  IG  February,  1696.  Their 
seizure  and  murder  could  not  have  been  outdone,  by  the  greatest  barbarians, 


•  Bomazeen  wna  siinpospd  to  have  led  the  pjirty  llint  nllnrkod  llicsntnli  |,art  of  Oyster  River, 
now  Durliain,  in  which  10  persons  were  killed,    This  was  on  i!7  April. 
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for  fuithlcflsuesa ;  and  wc  ehall  learn  that  its  author  paid  for  it  in  due  time 
with  his  life.  We  are  not  di^oaed  to  add  to  transactions  which  are  in 
themselves  sufficiently  horrible,  but  we  will  venture  to  give  the  account  as 
we  find  it  in  Dr.  C.  Maiha'a  decennium  luctuosum : —  * 

"  Let  us,  before  the  year  bo  quite  gone,  sec  some  vengeance  taken  upon 
the  heads  in  the  house  of  the  xoiched.  Know  then,  reader,  that  Capt.  Amrck 
petitioning  to  bo  dismissed  from  his  command  of  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid, 
one  Chub  succeeded  him.  This  Chub  tbund  an  opportunity,  in  a  pretty 
chuhbul  manner,  to  kill  the  famous  Edgennitt  and  Abenquid,  a  couple  of 
principal  sagamores,  with  one  or  two  other  Indians,  on  a  Lord's  day.  Some 
that  well  enough  liked  the  thing  which  was  now  done,  did  not  altogether 
like  the  manner  of  doing  it,  because  there  was  a  pretence  of  treaty  between 
Chub  and  the  sagamores,  whereof  he  took  his  advantage  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  them." 

Thus  the  manner  is  seen  in  which  this  horrid  and  cold-blooded  act  if 
related  !  !  Few  are  the  instances  that  we  meet  with  in  history,  where  Indian 
treeuhery,  as  it  is  termed,  can  go  before  this.  The  reverend  author  adds,  "  If 
there  were  any  unfair  dealing  (which  I  know  not)  in  this  action  of  Chub, 
there  will  be  another  February  not  far  off,  wherein  the  avengers  of  bloodvnll 
take  their  satisfaction."  By  this  innuendo,  what  befell  Captain  Chtdtb  after- 
wards is  understood,  and  of  which  we  shall  presently  give  an  account 

The  point  of  land  called  TVotVs  JVeck,  in  Woolwich,  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
was  sold,  in  iG85,  by  Egertmet  and  several  other  sachems.  In  1693,  on  the 
11  August,  with  12  other  chiefs,  he  made  a  treaty  f  with  Sir  fyHliam  Phips,  at 
Pemmaquid,  to  which  their  names -stood  as  follows,  and  without  marks,  in 
the  printed  account 


Edgerehett. 
Madockawando. 
Wassambomet  o^  Norid^wock. 
Wenobson  of  Teconnet,  in  behalf 

of  Moxus. 
Ketterramoois  of  iN'arridguiock. 
AuANquiD  of  Penobscot. 

BOHASEEN.  *' 

NiTAMEMET. 


Webenes. 

awansoheck.  '   ,         .  '  ' 

Robin DoNet.     ■'  ■  ■--  * 

Madaumbis. 

PAqUAHARET,  oHot  NaTHANIBL. 

John  Hornybrook.  )' 

John  Bagatawawongo,  alioB   ' 
''*  Sheepscott  John. 

Phill.  Dunsakis,  Squaw,  in- 
terpreters. 

Before  this,  in  1691,  "New  England  lieing  quite  out  of  breath,"  says  Dr. 
C.  Mather,  a  treaty,  or  truce,  was  entered  into  between  the  eastern  sachems 
and  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Townsend,  of  Boston,  and  others  of  the  eastern 
coast,  at  Sagadahock.  Here  ten  captives  were  given  up  by  them,  and  the 
English  gave  up  eight  captive  Indians.  One  was  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
Htdl,  who  had  been  of  great  service  to  them,  having  written  letters  on 
various  occasions,  such  as  their  affairs  required,  and  with  whom  they  re- 
gretted much  to  part  Another  was  JS/athaniel  White,  who  had  been  bound 
and  tortured  in  a  wretched  manner.  His  ears  were  cut  off,  and,  instead  of 
food,  he  was  forced  to  eat  them,  after  which,  but  for  this  time  y  treaty,  the 
sentence  of  burning  would  have  been  executed  upon  him.  This  truce 
stipulated  that  no  hurt  should  be  done  the  English  until  May,  1692,  and  that, 
on  the  first  of  that  mouth,  they  would  deliver,  at  Wells,  all  English  captives 
in  tlieir  hands,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  would  inform  of  any  plots  that  they 
might  know  of  the  French  against  the  English.  Egeremet  being  the  chief 
saclioin,  and  most  forward  in  this  business,  Dr.  Mather  utters  his  contempt 
for  liim  by  saying,  "To  this  instrument  were  set  the^aw«  of  Egtrtmtt,  and 
five  more  of  their  sagamores  and  noblemen."  X 

This  treaty  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Collections  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc, . 
but  is  dated  one  year  earlier  than  it  is  in  the  Magnalia.    The  fact  that  it  was 
madb  upon  the  water,  as  Dr.  C,  Mather  says,  and  as  we  have  quoted  in  the 
life  of  Madokawando,  appears  from  the  last  paragraph  of  that  instrument, 

*  Magnalia,  b.  vii.  89.  i  II  may  be  seen  in  the  AtagnrJia,  vii.  85. 

i  Magnalia  Christ.  Americana,  bo<ik  vii.  art.  xxviii.  p.  94. 
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wliich  is  in  these  words: — ** Signed  ond  MJnlod  intcrclmngenbly,  upon  tlio 
water,  in  canoes,  at  Suclcatehock,  when  the  tvind  blew,"  It  wis  lieadcd,  "  At  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  eastward  Indian  enemy  sngninoros."  The  other  fivo 
sachemo,  beside  Etcerenut,  were  Toquelmutf  fVaUtmwmtt  fVatomhamet,  Walumbt, 
[fVoromhot^  and  Jmn  Hatekins,  [or  Kankctnngui.]  TIk;  pInceH  for  which  they 
stipulated  are,  according  to  the  treaty,  *  Pentit!COok,Wintiepi8flco<  keege,  Ossepe, 
Pigwocket,  Amoscongen,  Pechepscut,  Kf^nnebeck  River,  and  all  other  places 
adjacent,  within  the  territory  and  dominions  of  tlte  above-named  sagamores." 
The  witnesses  were,  Deu/ando,  [the  same  called  Adiwando,  by  Penhcdlow, 
probably,]  JSTed  Higon,  John  Mden,  jr.,  and  ATathaniel  *Udm. 

The  next  year,  Egertmet  was  with  Madokatvando,  Moxus,  and  a  body  of 
French  under  Lahrocre,  and  made  the  notubl't  uttunk  upon  the  garrison  at 
.Wells,  which  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  Inst  chapter. 

We  will  now  inform  the  reader  of  thci  wretched  fate  of  Captain  Paaeo  Chiib. 
It  wus  not  long  after  he  committed  the  bloody  deed  of  killing  the  Indian  s»«- 
amores,  before  he  and  the  fort  were  taken  by  the  French  and  Indians.  Iln 
was  exchtmged,  and  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  suffered  much  disgrace 
for  his  treachery  with  the  Indians.*  Ho  lived  nt  Andover  in  Miissachusetts, 
where  about  30  Indians  made  an  attack  in  1(!0H,  on  22  February,  in  which 
he,  with  others,  was  killed,  and  fiv(>  wore  ctiptivated.  It  was  not  thotight  that 
they  expected  to  find  him  tliere ;  hut  when  they  found  they  had  killed  him, 
it  gave  them  as  much  joy,  says  Hvichinnon,  "  as  the  destruction  of  a  whole 
town,  because  they  had  taken  their  Ijeloviid  vengeance  of  him  for  his  perfidy 
and  barbarity  to  their  countrymen."  They  shot  him  through  several  times 
after  he  was  dead. 

In  his  characteristic  style,  Mr.  Oldmixon  speaks  of  this  event.t  He  says, 
« Nor  must  we  forget  CAufr,  the  false  wretch  who  surrendered  Pemmaquid 
Fort  The  governor  kept  him  under  examination  some  time  at  Boston,  and 
then  dismissed  him.  As  he  was  going  to  his  house,  at  Andover,  the  Indians 
surprised  him  and  his  wife,  and  massacred  thern  ;  a  just  reward  of  his  trea- 
son." The  author,  we  think,  should  have  added,  according  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  savages. 

The  most  favorable  account  given  of  the  conduct  of  Chuh,  and  indeed  the 
only  one,  follows :  "  An  Indian  sagamore's  son  appeared  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
Capt  Ckub  went  out  to  them  without  arms,  man  for  man.  An  Indian  asked  for 
rum  and  tobacco:  the  coptain  sold,  'Ab;  ii  ia  Sabbath  day.^  They  said, 
*  We  wUl  have  rum,  or  we  teiU  have  rum  and  you  too*  Two  Indians  laid  hold  on 
the  captain.  Then  he  called  to  his  men,  to  fhll  on,  for  God's  snke.  Then  he 
made  signs  to  his  men,  to  come  fVom  the  fort.  One  of  the  English  had  a 
hatchet  under  his  coat,  took  it  out  and  killed  an  Indian;  and  then  ours 
killed  two  more  Indians,  and  took  another  alive,  and  wotmdrd  another,  sup- 
posed mortally.  Then  many  of  the  enemy  came  near  to  the  English,  who 
retreated  all  safe  to  the  fort."  | 

There  was  another  sagamore  of  the  same  name,  noticed  in  the  following 
wars  with  the  eastern  Indians,  who  was  friendly  to  the  whites ;  it  was  proba- 
bly he  who  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  Moxtu, 


*  ffarrit'g  Voyages,  ii.  306,  (od.  I7f)i,)  iiBy»  (Jhuh  wnti  nrrcntnd  hy  Colonel  Gedney,  who  was 
lent  east  with  three  ships  of  war,  on  heariiif;  of'lhv  «iirr*-ii(lei'  of  the  fort,  ami  that  no  French  or 
Indian!  rould  be  found  ;  that  after  he  •lrunglhene<l  IIm!  ^att'wm,  he  returned  home. 

"  Col.  Gedney  had  been  by  land  with  MXTinon,  to  xernre  the  cn«tcrn  frontiers.  Finding  the 
enemy  gone,  he  stren^hened  the  ^arrisnnn,  which  wnrc  not  titkcn.  Ho  nl.-o  arrested  Paxco 
Chubh,  for  surrjndermg  Pemaquid  Port,  whiln  under  his  rommand  in  July,  and  had  him 
brought  to  Boston.  Here  Captain  OiuM  won  eonflned,  till  it  was  (Iccidcdthai  he  should 
lose  his  commission,  and  not  be  eligible  for  any  other.  Thii  unfortunate  man,  with  his  wife 
Hannah,  and  three  others,  were  killed  by  the  Indians  at  Andover,  Feb.  22,  1C98."  Rev.  Mr. 
Felt's  Annals  of  Salem. 

A  naval  force  was  sent  at  (he  samo  time  ;  hence  the  nrroimli  arc  not  altogether  irrecon- 
cilable. Three  men-of-war  were  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  (he  French,  "  but  meeting  with  con- 
trary winds,  they  could  never  gel  sijjht  of  Ihcm."    Neat,  His.  N.  F,ng.  ii.  551. 

t  Rriti.sh  Empire  in  America,  i,  77,  70. 

X  .Manuscript  letter  in  library  Mass.  IlisI,  flop,  written  in  the  following  month.  As  it  was 
written  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place,  and  from  n  report  of  the  day.  Tittle  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  It.    It  may  have  been  CAuA'«  rej>ort  of  the  case. 
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Iii  the  Indian  war  of  1703,  there  was  a  great  Indian  captain  who  resided 
Honicwhere  to  the  east  of  Puscutaqiia  River,  who  made  his  name  dreaded 
among  the  settlements  in  tliat  region,  by  some  bloody  expeditions  which  he 
conducted.    He  was  called,  by  the  English, 

Captain  Tom.  On  17  August  of  this  year,  this  daring  war-captain,  witli 
about  30  others,  surprised  a  part  of  Hampton,  killed  iive  (jcrsous,  whereof 
one  was  a  widow  Husaey,^^  who  was  a  remaVkable  speaking  Quaker,  and  much 
lamented  by  her  sect"  After  sacking  two  houses  near  the  garrison,  they 
drew  off.* 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  Tom.  Indian  Hill,  in  Newbury,  was  owned 
by  Crreat  Tom.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  Indian  proprietor  of 
lands  in  that  town.  In  written  instruments,  he  styles  himself,  "  /  Great  Tont 
Indian."  \ 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  an  interesting  portion  of  our  eastern  history. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  name  Dony,  or  Doney,  was  the  name 
of  an  Indian  chief,  but  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  wlio 
took  up  his  residence  among  tlie  Indians,  as  Baron  de  St.  Caateins  did.  Thero 
appeal's  in  our  history,  in  IU45,  a  "Monsieur  Dony,"  who  had  some  difficulty 
with  Lord  (k  la  Tour,  about  their  eastern  possessions,  and  he  was,  doubtless, 
the  siime  of  whom  we  have  an  account  aflerwords,  in  the  war  of  1G90,  with 
the  eastern  Indians.  At  this  time,  there  were  two  of  the  name  in  Maine, 
fatiier  and  son.  Tlie  son,  perhaps,  like  Casleina  the  younger,  was  half  Indian, 
but  of  this  we  are  not  sure ;  nevertheless,  to  preserve  our  narrative  of  the 
events  of  Colonel  C^urMs  expedition  of  1690,  we  shall  notice  them  among 
others. 

Church  landed  at  Maquait,  12  September,  before  day,  and,  after  a  wet, 
fatiguing  march  into  the  woods  of  about  two  days,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Androscoggin,  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  fort  They  came  upon 
an  Indian  and  his  wife  who  were  leading  two  captives ;  and  immediately  pur- 
suing and  firing  upon  them,  killed  the  ludian  woman,  who  proved  to  be  the 
wife  of  Young  Doney.X  We  can  only  hope  it  was  not  their  design  thus  to  have 
killed  an  innocent  woman.  Which  party  it  was  that  fired  upon  them  (for  they 
divided  themselves  into  three)  is  unknown,  and  we  in  charity  must  suppose 
that,  at  considerable  distance,  and  ih  much  confusion,  it  was  difficult  to  know 
an  Indian  man  from  a  woman. 

As  Church  expected,  Doney  ran  into  one  gate  of  the  fort,  and  out  at  the 
other,  giving  the  alarm  so  efrectually,  that  nearly  all  within  it  escaped.  They 
found  and  took  prisoners  "  but  two  men  and  a  lad  of  about  18,  with  some 
women  and  children.  Five  ran  into  the  river,  three  or  four  of  which  were 
killed.  The  lad  of  18  made  his  cscai)e  up  the  river."  The  whole  number 
killed  in  this  action  was  "  six  or  seven."  The  English  had  but  one  wounded. 
They  took  liere,:it  this  time,§  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn,giins,nnd  ammu- 
nition, and  liberated  Mrs.  Hwkinga,  widow  of  Lieutenant  nohert  Hackings, 
taken  at  Oyster  River,  Mrs.  Barnard,  wife  of  Bemamin  Barnard,  of  Salmon 
Falls,  ^nne  Heard,  of  Cocheco,  a  young  woman,  daughter  of  one  Willis,  of 
Oyster  River,  and  a  boy  belonging  to  Exeter.  These  captives,  says  Church, 
"  were  in  a  iniscrablo  condition."  They  learned  by  them  that  most  of  their 
men  were  gone  to  Winter  Harbor  to  get  provisions  for  the  Bay  of  Fundy  In- 
dians. This  information  was  given  by  a  prisoner  taken  in  the  fort,  who  also  said 
that  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy  Indians  were  to  join  them  against  the  English,  in  the 
spring.  "  The  soldiera,  being  very  rude,  would  hardly  spare  the  Indian's  life, 
while  in  examinat'ron  ;  intending,  when  he  had  done,  that  he  should  be  exe- 
cuted. But  Capt  Hacking's  wife,  and  another  woman,  down  on  their  knees 
and  begged  for  him,  saying,  that  he  had  been  a  means  of  saving  their  lives, 
and  a  great  many  more ;  and  had  helped  several  to  opportunities  to  run  away 
and  make  their  C8ca|)e ;  and  that  never,  since  he  came  amongst  them,  had 
fought  against  the  English,  but  being  related  to  HakiiVs  ||  wife,  kept  at  tlie 

*  Penkailmo,  Ind.  Wars,  8 ;  Farmer't  Belknap,  i.  167. 
t  Manuscript  Hist.  Newbury,  l>v /.  Co^n. 

And  the  saitii!  called  in  the  Magnalia  Robin  Doney. 

Says  my  record,  whicli  is  a  manuscript  letter  Trom  Church,  written  at  that  time. 

Tiie  same  called  Kankamagui. 
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fort  with  them,  having  been  there  two  years ;  but  his  livine  was  to  the  west- 
ward of  Boston.    So  upon  their  request,  liis  life  was  sfmred. 

Two  old  squaws  were  left  in  the  fort,  provided  with  provisions,  and  instruct- 
ed to  tell  those  who  returned  who  they  were,  and  what  they  were  determined 
to  do.  They  then  put /our  or  Jive  to  death,  and  decamped.  Those,  we  must 
suppose,  were  chiefly  women  and  children  !  "  Knocked  on  the  head  for  an  ex- 
ampUJ^  We  know  not  that  any  excuse  can  be  given  for  this  criminal  act ;  nnd 
it  IS  degrading  to  consider  that  the  civilized  must  be  supposed  to  imagine  that 
they  can  prevent  barbarities  by  l)eing  wretchedly  barbarous  themselves. 

Old  Donet,  as  he  is  called,  was  next  to  be  hunted.  As  thev  were  em- 
barking at  Maquait,  Mr.  Anthony  Brackei  *  came  to  the  shore  and  called  to  tliciii 
to  take  him  on  board,  which  they  did.  He  learning  that  an  English  army  wus 
thereabout,  made  his  escape  from  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  had  bf!t> n  Konie 
time  a  prisoner.  The  fleet  now  proceeded  to  Winter  Harbor,  from  whence 
they  despatched  a  detachment  of  60  men  to  Saco  Falls.  When  they  came 
near,  they  discovered  Donafs  company  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  who 
chiefly  made  their  escape.  A  canoe,  with  three  Indians,  was  observed  coniin<r 
over  the  river ;  they  did  not  see  the  English,  and  were  fired  upon,  and  "  all 
three  perished."  This  gave  the  first  alarm  to  Doney's  company.  They  did 
not,  however,  leave  their  ground  without  returning  the  fire  of  the  English,  by 
which  Lieutenant  Hunnewell  was  shot  through  the  thigh.f  When  the  parties 
fired  upon  each  other.  Old  Doney,  with  an  English  captive,  was  higher  up 
the  river,  who,  hearing  the  firing,  came  down  to  see  what  it  meant;  and  thus 
he  discovered  the  English  time  enough  to  escape.  Doney  fled  from  the 
canoe,  leaving  his  captive,  who  came  to  the  English.  His  name  was  Thomas 
Baker,  who  had  lived  before  at  Scarborough. 

There  were  many  other  movements  of  the  English  after  this,  in  which 
they  got  much  plunder,  and  which  tended  to  cause  an  uneasiness  among 
them,  and  their  final  determination  to  return  home.  Church  urged  a  longer 
continuance,  but  was  outvoted  in  a  council  of  oflicers,  and  thus  ended  the 
expedition.  Many  in  the  country  reproached  Church  with  cowardice,  and 
almost  every  thing  but  what  we  should  have  looked  for.  If  putting  to  death 
captives  had  been  the  charge,  many  might  have  accorded  Amen !  But  we  do 
not  find  that  urged  against  him. 

Two  years  after  this,  in  1693,  Robin  Doney  became  reconciled  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  signed  a  treaty  with  them  at  Pemmaquid.  But  within  a  year  after, 
he  became  suspected,  whether  with  or  without  reason,  we  know  not,  and 
coming  to  the  fort  at  Saco,  jfirobably  to  settle  the  difficulty,  was  seized  by  the 
English.  What  his  fate  was  is  rather  uncertain,  but  the  days  of  forgiveness 
and  mercy  were  not  yet 

Among  the  chiefs  which  we  shall  next  proceed  to  notice,  there  were  seve- 
ral of  nearly  equal  notoriety. 

Captain  Simmo's  name  should,  perhaps,  stand  most  conspicuous.  We 
shall,  therefore,  go  on  to  narrate  the  events  in  his  life,  after  a  few  preliminary 
observations. 

Whenever  war  commenced  l)etween  the  English  and  French  in  Europe, 
their  colonies  in  America  were  involved  in  its  calamities,  to  an  unknown  and 
fearful  extent  This  was  the  aspect  which  afifairs  wore  in  1703.  With  the 
first  news,  therefore,  of  its  fiame,  the  New  Englunders'  thoughts  were  turned 
towards  the  Indians.  Governor  Dudley  immediately  despatched  messengers  to 
most  of  the  eastern  tribes,  inviting  them  to  meet  him  in  council  upon  the  pen- 
insula in  Falmouth,  on  the  20  June.  His  object  was  so  to  attach  them  to  the 
English,  that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  powers  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  thev  would  not  take  arms  against  them.  Agreeably  to  the 
wishes  of  the  English,  a  vast  multitude  assembled  at  the  time  appointed : 
the  chiefs  Miwarulo  and  Hegan  for  the  Pennakooks,  Wattanummon  for  the 
Pequakets,  Mesambonutt  and  fVexar  for  the  Androscoggiiis,  Moxus  and  Hope- 
hood  (perhaps  son  of  him  killed  by  the  Mohawks)  for  the  Nerigwoks,  BomO' 
zeen  and  Captain  Samuel  for  the  Kcnnebecks,  and  Warrungunt  and  fVanadu' 

*  Son  of  Atitlumy,  who  was  killetl  by  Ihc  Indians,  as  we  have  related,  antt. 
f  Official  letter  in  M8.  Trom  the  expedition. 
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gunbuent  for  the  Penobscots.  After  a  short  speech  to  them,  in  which  the 
governor  expressed  brotherly  affection,  and  a  desire  to  settle  every  difficulty 
*' which  haa  happened  since  the  last  treaty,"  Captain  Simmo  replied  as 
follows: — 

"  We  thank  you,  good  brother,  for  coming  so  far  to  talk  loiffi  us.  R  is  a  great 
favor.  The  muds  flu  and  darken— but  we  still  sing  with  love  the  songs  of  peace. 
Believe  my  xjoords. — So  far  as  the   sun  is  above    the   earth  are   cob 


."• 


THOUOHTS  FROM  WAR,  OR  THE  LEAST  RUPTURE  BETWEEN  US. 

The  governor  was  then  presented  with  a  belt  of.  wampum,  was  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  what  had  been  said.  At  a  previous  treaty,  two  heaps  of  small 
stones  had  been  thrown  together,  near  by  the  treaty  ground,  and  called  the 
Ttoo-brothers,  to  signify  that  the  Indians  and  English  were  brothers,  and  were 
considered  by  the  parties  in  the  light  of  seals  to  their  treaties.  They  now 
repaired  to  these  hcups  of  stones,  and  each  increased  their  magnitude,  by  the 
addition  of  other  stones.  Thus  was  happily  terminated  this  famous  treaty. 
Some  parade  und  rejoicing  now  commenced,  and  a  circumstance  transpired 
which  threw  the  English  into  great  fear,  and,  perhaps,  greater  suspicion.  A 
grand  salute  was  to  be  fired  upon  each  side,  at  parting,  and  the  English,  ad- 
visedly, and  very  warily,  it  must  be  confi  ssed,  but  in  appearance  compliment- 
ary, expressed  their  desire  that  the  Indians  would  fire  first.  The  Indians 
received  the  (touipliment,  and  discharged  their  guns ;  to  their  great  surprise, 
the  English  found  they  had  been  loaded  with  bullets.  They  had  before 
doubted  of  tlieir  sincerity,  but,  owing  to  this  discovery,  considered  their 
treachery  certain,  and  mui'velled  at  their  escape.  However,  it  can  only  be 
presumed,  that,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  had  come 
prepared  to  treat  or  fight,  as  the  case  might  require ;  for  no  doubt  their  guns 
were  charged  when  they  came  to  the  treaty,  otherwise  why  did  they  not  fire 
upon  the  English  when  they  saluted  them  ? 

What  became  of  Captain  Simmo  we  have  as  yet  no  account.  Several  of 
the  other  chiefs  who  attended  this  council  were,  perhaps,  equally  con- 
spicuous. 

Wattanummon  being  absent  when  the  council  first  met  on  the  20  June, 
no  business  was  entered  upon  for  several  days.  However,  the  English 
afterwards  said  it  was  confirmed  that  it  was  not  on  that  account  that  they 
delayed  the  conference,  but  that  tliey  expected  daily  a  reinforcement  of  200 
French  and  Indians,  and  then  tiiey  were  to  seize  upon  the  English,  and 
ravage  the  country.  Whether  this  were  merely  a  rumor,  or  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  ffattanummon  was  supposed 
to  have  been  once  a  Pennakook,  as  an  eminence  still  bears  his  name  about  a 
mile  from  the  state-house  in  New  Hampshircf 

Cuptuin  Samuel  was  an  Indian  of  great  bravery,  and  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward in  endeavoring  to  lull  the  fours  of  the  English  at  the  great  council  just 
mentioned.  What  gave  his  |)reten8ions  the  air  of  sincerity  was  his  coming 
with  Bomazeeu,  and  giving  some  information  about  the  designs  of  the  French. 
They  saiil, 

"  Although  several  missionaries  have  come  among  us,  sent  by  the  Frendifriars 
to  break  the  ptatt  between  Ote  English  and  us,  yet  their  words  have  made  no  impres- 
sion upon  us.  We  ARr.  as  firm  as  the  mountains,  and  will  so  continue, 
as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endures." 

Notwithstanding  these  strong  ( xpressions  of  friendship,  "v;ithin  six  weeks 
after,"  says  Penluillow,  "tlie  whole  eastern  country  was  in  a  conflagration, 
no  house  standing  nor  garrison  unattacked."  The  Indians  were  no  doubt 
induced  to  commit  this  depredation  from  the  influence  of  the  French,  many 
of  whom  assisted  them  in  the  work.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  those 
Indians  who  had  just  entered  into  the  treaty  were  idle  spectators  of  the 
scene ;  but  who  of  them,  or  whether  all  were  engaged  in  the  affair,  we  know 
not.  A  hundred  and  thirty  people  were  said  to  have  been  killed  and  taken, 
within  that  time. 

Ca])tain  Samuel  was  either  alive  20  years  after  these  transactions,  or  another 


*  This  is  Mr.  Williamsoi's  version  of  the  speech,  Hist.  Maine,  ii.  36. 
t  MS  roiiimunicatioii  of  J.  FartMi*.  Esq.  i    ■  ., 'i  ri '-'    i-'--,- 
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of  the  name  made  himself  conspicuouB.  In  June,  17S3,  this  warrior  chief,  at 
the  head  of  five  others,  boarded  Lieutenant  TYJton,  as  he  lay  at  anchor  a  fishing, 
near  Damaris  Cove.  They  pinioned  him  and  his  brother,  and  beat  them 
verv  sorely ;  but,  at  last,  one  got  clear  and  released  the  other,  who  then  fell 
with  great  fuir  upon  the  Indians,  threw  one  overboard,  and  mortally  wound- 
ed two  more.*  Whether  Captain  iSSntnuc^  were  among  those  killed  is  not 
mentioned. 

There  was  a  Captain  Sam  in  the  wars  of  1743.  In  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Geoi^e's,  Lieutenant  Proctor,  at  the  head  of  19  militia,  had  a  skirmish  with  tlio 
fodians,  5  Sept.,  in  which  two  of  their  leaders  were  killed,  viz.  Colonel  Morrig 
and  Captain  Sam,  and  one  Colonel  Job  was  taken  captive ;  the  latter  being  sent 
to  Boston,  he  died  in  pirison.  To  quiet  the  resentment  of  his  relatives,  the 
government  made  his  widow  a  valuable  present  afler  the  peace,  f 

We  sliould  not,  perhaps,  omit  to  speak  separately  of  another  chief,  who 
was  present  at  the  famous  treaty  mentioned  above ;  we  refer  to 

Heoan.  His  name  is  also  spelt  Hegon  and  Heieon.  There  were  several 
of  the  name.  One,  called  Moggheigon,  son  of  nailer,  was  a  sachem  ut 
Saco,  in  1664.  This  chief,  in  that  year,  sold  to  fVm.  Phillipa,  "  a  tract  of 
land,  bemg  bounded  with  Saco  River  on  the  N.  E.  side,  and  Konneliunk 
River  on  the  S.  W.  side."  To  extend  from  the  sea  up  Saco  River  to  Salmon 
Falls,  and  up  the  Kennebunk  to  a  point  opposite  the  former.  No  amount  is 
mentioned  for  which  the  land  was  sold,  but  merely  "a  certain  sum  in 
goods."!  OoB  Sampson  Hegon  attended  the  treaty  of  Pemmaquid,  in  1698; 
John,  that  at  Casco,  in  1727 ;  JVed  was  a  Pennnkook ;  fi^alUr,  brother  of 
Mogg ;  §  The  fate  of  one  of  the  name  of  Hegon  is  remembered  among  tho 
inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  Maine  to  tliis  day.  He  was  tied  upon  a  horse 
with  spurs  on  his  heels,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spurs  continually  goaded 
the  animal.  When  the  horse  was  set  at  liberty,  he  ran  furiously  through  an 
orchard,  and  the  craggy  limbs  of  the  trees  tore  him  to  pieces.  Mather,  in 
his  Decennium  Luctuosum,  ||  seems  to  confirm  something  of  the  kind, 
which  took  place  at  Casco,  hi  1604,  where  the  Indians,  having  taken  some 
horses,  made  a  bridle  of  the  mane  and  tail  of  one,  on  which  "  a  son  of  the 
famous  Hegon  was  ambitious  to  mount"  "  But  being  a  pitiful  horseman,  he 
ordered  tliem,  for  fear  of  his  falling,  to  tie  his  legs  fott  under  the  horse's 
belly.  No  sooner  was  this  beggar  ad  on  horseback,  and  the  spark,  in  his  own 
opinion,  thoroughly  equipped,  but  the  nettlesome  horse  furiously  and  presently 
ran  with  him  out  of  sight  Neither  horse  nor  man  was  ever  seen  any  more. 
The  astonished  tawnies  howled  after  one  of  their  nobility,  disappearing  by 
such  an  unexpected  accident  A  few  days  after,  they  found  one  of  his  legs, 
(and  that  was  all,)  which  they  buried  in  Capt  Bracket  s  cellar,  with  abundance 
of  lamentation." 

Here  we  cannot  but  too  plainly  discover  the  same  spirit  in  the  narrator, 
which  must  have  actuated  the  authors  of  the  deed.  He  who  laughs  at  crime 
is  a  participator  in  it — From  these,  we  pass  to  affairs  of  far  greater  notoriety 
in  our  eastern  history ;  and  shall  close  this  chapter  with  two  of  tho  most 
memorable  events  in  its  Indian  warfare. 

Mogg,  the  chief  sachem  of  Norridgewok  in  1724,  may  very  apiu'opri- 
ately  stand  at  the  head  of  the  history  of  the  first  event  How  long  he  nad 
becti  sachem  at  that  period,  we  have  not  discovered,  but  he  is  mentioned 
by  the  English  historians,  as  the  old  chief  of  Norridgewok  at  that  time. 
Notwithstanding  Mogg  was  the  chief  Indian  of  the  village  of  Nerigwok,  or, 
as  Father  Charlevoix  writes  it,  Narontsoak,  there  was  a  French  priest  eettlecl 
here,  to  whom  the  Indians  were  all  devotedness ;  and  it  is  l)elieved  that 
they  undertook  no  enterprise  without  his  knowledge  and  consent  Tho 
name  of  this  man,  accordmg  to  our  English  authors,  was  Ralli,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  historian,  Charlevoix,  it  was  Rasle.%  The  depTuit",  TiB  of 
the  Ab^naquis,  as  these  Indians  were  called  by  those  who  lived  iu.i<>:jg  them, 


•  PenhaUow'i  Ind.  Ware,  86. 

i  MS.  among  the  files  in  our  state-house. 

IMaipialia,  vii.  87. 
Hist  Gen.  de  la  Nouv.  Fr.  ii.  380,  H  tuiv. 


t   WUUamtm'i  Hist.  Me.  ii,  241. 
I  MS.  leUer  otJohn  Farmer,  Esq. 
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wore,  therefore,  directly  charged  by  the  Enelish  upon  Father  RasU ;  hence 
their  first  step  was  to  ofler  a  reward  for  his  head.*  Tlie  object  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Colonel  fVeatbrook,  in  1733,  was  ostensibly  to  Seize  upon  him,  but  he 
found  the  villfu^  deserted,  and  nothine  was  eilected  by  the  expedition  but 
the  burning  of  the  place.  Father  Ram  was  the  last  that  left  it,  which  he 
did  at  the  same  time  it  was  entered  by  the  enemy ;  having  first  secured  the 
■acred  vases  of  his  temple  and  the  ornaments  of  its  altar.  The  English 
made  search  for  the  fugitives,  but  without  success,  although,  at  one  time, 
they  were  within  about  eight  feet  of  the  very  tree  that  screened  the  object 
for  which  they  sought  Thus  the  French  considered  that  it  was  by  a  remark- 
able interposition  of  Providence,  or,  as  Charlevoix  expresses  it,  par  wne  main 
invinbU,  that  Father  Raale  did  not  fall  into  their  liands. 

Determined  on  destroying  this  assemblage  of  Indians,  which  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  whole  eastern  country,  at  this  time,  the  English,  two 
years  alter,  1724,  sent  out  a  force,  consisting  of  308  men  and  three  Mohawk 
Indians,  under  Captains  MovUon,  Harmariy  and  Bourne,  to  humble  them. 
They  came  upon  the  village,  the  33  August,  when  there  was  not  a  man  in 
arms  to  oppose  them.  They  Jiad  lelt  40  of  their  men  at  Teconet  Falls, 
which  IS  now  withhi  the  town  of  Winslow,  upon  the  Kennebeck,  and  about 
two  miles  below  Waterville  college,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  English  had  divided  themselves  into  three  squadrons :  80,  under  Har- 
man,  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route,  thinking  to  surprise  some  in  their 
corn-nelds,  while  Motdton,  with  80  more,  proceeded  directlv  for  the  village, 
which,  being  surrounded  by  trees,  could  not  be  seen  until  they  were  closn 
upon  it  AH  were  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  English  advanced  slowly  and 
iu  perfect  silence.  When  pi-etty  near,  an  Indian  came  out  of  his  wigwam, 
and,  accidently  discovering  the  English,  ran  in  and  seized  his  gun,  and 
giving  the  war-whoop,  in  a  few  minutes  the  warriors  were  all  in  arms,  and 
advancing  to  meet  them.  Moulton  ordered  his  men  not  tc  fire  until  the 
Indians  had  made  the  first  discharge.  This  order  was  obeyed,  and,  as  he 
expected,  they  overshot  the  En^lisn,  who  then  fired  upon  them,  in  their 
turn,  and  did  great  execution.  When  the  Indians  had  given  another  volley, 
they  fled  with  great  preci])itatioii  to  the  river,  whither  the  chief  of  tlieir 
women  and  children  had  also  fled  during  the  fight  Some  of  the  English 
pursued  and  killed  many  of  thetn  in  the  river,  and  others  fell  to  pillaging 
and  burning  the  village.  Mogg  disdained  to  fly  with  the  rest,  but  ke[)t  pos- 
session of  a  wigwam,  from  which  he  fired  upon  the  pillagers.  In  one  of 
his  discharges  he  killed  a  Mohawk,  whose  brother  observing  it,  rushed  upon 
and  killed  him ;  and  thus  ended  the  strife.  There  were  about  60  warriors 
in  the  place,  about  one  half  of  whom  were  killed. 

Tlie  famous  Rasle  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  from  which  he  fired  upon 
the  English ;  and,  having  wounded  one.  Lieutenant  Jaqties,]  of  Newbin*y,  |  burst 
open  the  door,  and  shot  him  through  the  head ;  although  Moulton  hod  given 
orders  that  none  should  kill  hiin.  He  had  nn  English  boy  with  liirn,  about 
14  years  old,  who  had  been  taken  some  time  before  from  the  frontiers,  and 
whom  the  English  reported  Rasle  was  about  to  kill.  Great  brutality  and 
ferocity  are  chargeable  to  the  English  in  this  affair,  according  to  their  own 
account ;  such  as  killing  women  and  children,  and  scalping  and  mangling 
the  body  of  Father  Rasle. 

There  was  here  a  handsome  church,  with  a  bell,  on  which  the  English 
committed  a  double  sacrilege,  first  robbing  it,  then  setting  it  on  fire  ;  herein 
surpassing  the  act  of  the  first  English  circtimnavigator,  in  his  depredations 
upon  the  Spaniards  in  South  America ;  for  he  only  took  away  the  gold  and 

•  "  Aprh  pliisimrs  tentatives,  d'abord  pour  engager  ces  sawagtt  y  cr  les  offres  el  les 
promesses  les  plus  sidtnsantes  a  le  livrer  dux  Anglota,  ou  du  mains  a  le  renvoyer  ci  Quebec,  et 
A  prendre  en  sa  place  un  de  leurs  minisires ;  ensuite  pour  le  surpetulre  et  pour  I'euterer,  lea 
Anslois  resolus  de  s'en  de/aire,  quoiqu'il  tear  en  dUt  colUer,  miretU  sa  tele  a  prix,  et  promiretU 
miUe  livres  sterling  i  celui,  qui  la  leur  porteroU."    Charleroix,  ut  supra. 

t  Who,  I  roncludp,  was  a  volunteer,  as  I  ilo  not  (iiid  his  name  upon  the  return  made  by 
Motdton,  whicli  is  upon  file  in  the  g^arret,  west  wing  of  our  slate-liouse. 

\  Manuscript  History  of  Newbury,  by  Joshua  CoJJin,  8.  H.  S.,  which,  should  the  world 
ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  in  print,  we  will  insure  them  not  only  great  gratification,  but 
a  liiud  of  amusement. 
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silver  veuels  of  a  church,  and  its  crucifix,  because  it  was  of  massy  gold,  set 
about  with  diumouds,  and  that,  too,  upou  the  advice  of  liia  chaplaiu.  "This 
might  pass,"  says  a  reverend  auttior,  "  for  sea  divinity,  but  justice  is  quite 
another  tliiiiK."  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  inquire  iiure  wliat  kind  of 
tUmnUy  would  authorize  the  acts  recorded  in  these  wars,  or  indeed  any  wars. 

Upon  this  memorable  event  in  our  early  annals,  Father  Charkvoix  should 
be  heard.  There  were  not,  says  he,  at  the  time  the  attack  was  made,  above 
50  warriors  at  Neridgewok ;  tliese  seized  their  arms,  and  run  in  disorder,  not 
to  defend  the  place  against  an  enemy,  who  was  already  in  it,  but  to  favor  the 
flight  of  the  women,  the  old  men  and  the  children,  and  to  give  tliem  time  to 
gain  the  side  of  the  river,  which  was  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  English. 
Father  Rasle,  warned  by  the  clamors  and  tumult,  and  the  danger  in  which 
he  found  his  proselytes,  ran  to  present  himself  to  the  assailants,  hoping  to 
draw  all  their  fury  upon  him,  that  thereby  he  might  prove  the  salvatiou  of 
his  flock.  His  hope  was  vain ;  for  hai'dly  hud  he  discovered  himself  when 
the  English  raised  a  great  shout,  which  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  shot, 
by  which  he  fell  dead  near  to  the  cross  which  he  had  erected  in  the  centre 
of  the  village :  seven  Indians  who  attended  him,  and  who  endeavored  to 
shield  him  with  their  own  bodies,  lell  dead  at  liis  side.  Thus  died  this 
charitable  pastor,  giving  his  life  lor  his  sheep,  ttlt:;r  87  years  of  painful  labors. 

Altiiough  the  English  sliot  near  3000  muskets,  they  killed  but  .30  and 
wounded  40.  They  spared  not  the  church,  which,  after  they  had  indignantly 
proliined  its  sacred  vases,  and  the  adorable  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  set  on 
fire.  They  then  retirisd  with  precipitation,*  having  been  seizi^d  with  a  sud- 
den panic.  The  Lilians  returned  immediately  into  the  village ;  and  tlicir 
first  care,  while  the  wouien  sought  plants  and  herbs  proper  to  heal  the 
wounded,  was  to  shed  tears  upon  tlie  body  of  their  holy  missionary.  They 
found  him  pierced  with  a  tliotisand  sliot,  his  sculp  taken  off,  his  skull  frac- 
tured with  hatchets,  his  mouth  uud  eyes  filled  with  dirt,  the  bones  of  his 
legs  broken,  and  all  his  memhers  itiutifuted  iu  a  hundred  ditlerent  ways,  f 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  fiill  oi'  Rasle,  by  a  brotlier  of  the  tuith ;  a  deplo- 
rable picture,  by  whoniisoever  related !  Oftlio  truth  of  its  main  particulars 
tlierc  can  be  no  doubt,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  corupHi'isoii  of  the  above  transla- 
tion with  the  account  preceding  it  There  were,  besides  Mogg,  other  chief 
Indians,  who  fell  that  day;  "  Bomazeen,  Mooo,  Wissememet,  Job,  Cara- 
BESETT,  and  Bomazeen's  son-in-law,  all  famous  warriors."  The  inhumanity 
of  the  English  on  this  occasion,  esp^ciallv  to  the  women  and  children, 
cannot  be  excused.    It  greatly  eclipses  the  lustre  of  the  victory. 

Harman  was  the  general  in  the  expedition,  ^  and,  for  a  time,  had  the  honor 
of  it ;  but  Moulton,  according  to  Governor  HutcKinstm,  achieved  the  victory,  and 
it  was  afterward  acknowledged  by  the  country.  He  was  a  prisoner,  when  a 
small  boy,  among  tlie  eastern  Indians,  being  among  those  taken  at  the 
destruction  of  York,  in  lUJi*?.  He  died  at  York,  20  July,  17()5,  aged  77. 
The  township  of  Aloultonburcugh,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  named  from 
him,  and  many  of  his  [)osterity  reside  there  at  the  present  day. 

Under  the  head  Paugm,  we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  our  last  event  in  the 

R resent  chapter,  than  which,  may  be,  few,  if  any,  are  oftener  mentioned  in 
few  England  story. 

Paugus,  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  with  the  English  under  Captain 
Lovewell,  in  1725,  was  chief  of  the  Pecjui^wkets.  Fryehiu-g,  in  Muine,  now 
includes  the  principal  place  of  their  fbri'ter  residence,  and  tlie  place  where 
the  buttle  was  fought  It  was  near  a  considerable  body  of  wiitcr,  called 
Saco  Pond,  which  is  the  source  of  the  river  of  the  same  nanio.  The  cruel 
and  burhiuous  murders  aliuost  daily  committed  by  the  Iiidiuiis  upon  the 
deli^nceless  frontier  iiiliabitunts,  caused  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
to  offer  a  bounty  of  £100  lor  every  Indian's  scalp.     Among  the  excursions 


*  They  eiioamped  ilie  follctwiii"'  ni^lit  in  (lie  Indian  wigwams,  uiuler  a  giianl  of  onlyW 
men.    Hutchinson,  ii.  312. 

t  Histoire  ticnerale  de  Nouvellc  France,  ii.  382 — +. 

\  He  did  not  arrive  at  the  village  lill  near  night,  when  the  action  was  over.  Hutehiih 
ton,  ii.313.  .  ,,^ 
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perfortned  by  Lovewdl,  provioim  to  that  in  wliich  ho  was  killed,  the  most 
important  wu  that  to  the  head  of  Sulmon-IUII  River,  now  Wakefield,  in 
New  Hampshire.  *  With  40  men,  he  came  upon  a  small  company  of  ten 
Indians,  who  were  asleep  by  their  fires,  and,  by  stationing  his  men  advan- 
tageously, killed  all  of  tnem.  This  bloody  deed  was  performed  near  the 
shore  of  a  pond,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  LovetoelPa  Pond, 
After  taking  off  their  scalps,  these  40  warriors  marched  to  Boston  in  great 
triumph,  with  the  ten  scalps  extended  u^ion  hoops,  displaved  in  the  Indian 
manner,  and  for  which  they  received  JblOOO.  This  exploit  was  the  more 
lauded,  as  it  was  supposed  that  these  ton  Indians  were  upon  an  expedition 
against  the  English  upon  the  frontiers;  having  new  guns,  much  ammuni- 
tion, and  spare  blankets  and  moccusons,  to  accommodate  captives.  This, 
however,  was  mere  conjecture;  and  whether  tiiey  had  killed  friends  or 
enemies,  was  not  quite  so  certain  as  that  they  had  killed  Indians. 

It  is  said  that  Pauous  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  English,  and  per- 
sonally to  many  of  LaveweWa  men.  That  his  name  was  a  terror  to  the 
frontiers,  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  that  his  appearance  at  Pequawket,  when 
met  by  Lovewell,  was  enough  to  have  struck  terror  into  all  that  beheld  him, 
may  not  be  questioned,  we  will  let  the  poet  f  describe  him. 


.  'Twas  PaugT/iled  the  Pcqu'k't  tribe  : 
As  rails  the  (ox,  would  Paiigtts  run  ; 
As  howls  the  wild  woli^  would  he  howl ; 
A  huge  beai-sklii  liad  Faugus  en. 


2   But  CA«mftcr/(un,  of  Dunstable, 
Ou(!  whom  a  savage  ne'er  shall  slay, 
Mot  Pauffus  by  the  water-side, 
Aiid  shot liim  uead  upon  that  day. 


The  second  in  command  among  the  Indians  on  that  memorable  day  waa 
named  Wahwa,  but  of  him  we  have  no  particulars.  Captain  LoveweU 
marched  out  from  Dunstable  with  46  men,  about  the  16  April,  1725,  of  which 
event  the  poet  thus  speaks : — 


S.  What  time  the  noblo  LoveweU  came, 

With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable, 
.   Tlie  cruel  Pequ'k't  tribe  to  lame. 
With  arms  and  bloodshed  terrible. 

4«  With  Lovewellhrave  John  Haneood  came ; 
From  wife  and  babes'  twas  hard  to  part ; 
Young  Haneood  took  her  l>y  the  hand, 
And  bound  the  weeper  to  his  heart. 

5.  "  Repress  that  tear,  my  Mary,  dear, 
Said  Harwood  to  his  foving  wife ; 
It  tries  mo  hard  to  leave  thee  here, 

'  And  seek  in  distant  woods  the  strife. 

6.  "  When  gone,  my  Mary,  think  of  me, 
And  pray  to  Rod  that  I  may  be 
Such  as  one  ought  that  lives  for  thee, 
And  come  at  last  in  victory." 


7.  Thus  left  young  Haneood,  babe  and  wife} 
With  accent  wild  she  bade  adieu: 

It  grieved  those  lovers  murh  to  part, 

So  fond  and  fair,  so  kind  and  true.        .    : , 

8.  John  Haneood  died  all  bathed  in  blood, 
When  he  had  fought  till  set  of  <lay ; 
And  many  more  we  may  not  name, 
Fell  in  that  bloody  Battle  fray. 

9.  When  news  did  come  to  HaneoocPt  wife, 
That  he  with  LoveweU  fought  and  died  ; 
Far  in  the  wilds  had  given  his  life 

Nor  more  would  in  this  home  abide ;      '    ' 

10.  Such  grief  did  seize  upon  her  mind, 
Such  sorrow  filled  her  faithful  breast, 
On  earth  she  ne'er  found  peace  again, 
But  followed  Haneood  to  his  rest. 


They  arrived  near  the  place  where  ihey  expected  to  find  Indians,  on  the 
7  May ;  and,  early  the  next  morning,  while  at  prayers,  heard  a  gun,  which 
they  rightly  suspected  to  be  fired  by  some  of  Paugtis's  men,  and  imme- 
diately prepared  for  an  encounter.  Divesting  themselves  of  their  packs, 
they  marched  forward  to  discover  the  enemy.  But  not  knowing  in  what 
direction  to  proceed,  they  marched  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  In- 
dians. This  gave  Paugus  great  advantage ;  who,  following  their  tracks, 
soon  fell  in  with  their  packs,  from  which  he  learned  their  strength.  Being 
encouraged  by  his  superior  numbers,  Paugiis  courted  the  conflict,  and  pur- 
sued the  English  with  ardor.    His  number  of  men  was  said  to  have  been 

*  In  December  of  the  previous  year,  (n3i,|  with  a  few  followers,  he  made  an  expedition  to 
the  north-east  of  Winnip,isiogec  Lake,  in  whicli  he  killed  one  and  took  another  prisoner.  For 
these  be  received  the  bounty  oflercd  by  government. 

t  The  editors  or  publishers  of  the  N.  H.  collections  have  inserted  the  above  lines,  in 
Imitation  of  the  ancient  Chevy  Chase ;  but  whence  they  were  obtained,  or  who  was  their 
author,  they  do  not  inform  us  ^  perhaps,  like  that  of  which  they  are  an  imitation,  the  author 
remains  unknown.     We  give  it  entire. 
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SO,  while  that  of  the  English  coiiHisted  of  no  more  than  34,  having  left  ten 
in  a  fort,  which  they  built  at  OB8i|ioe ;  and  one,  an  Indian  named  Toby,  had 
before  returned  home,  on  account  of  lameness.  The  fort  at  Ossipee  was  for 
a  retreat  in  case  of  emergency,  and  to  serve  as  a  deposit  of  part  of  their 
provisions,  of  which  tliey  disencumbered  themselves  belbre  leaving  it 

After  marching  a  considerable  distance  from  tlie  place  of  their  encanip- 
ment  on  the  morning  of  the  8  *  May,  £nsign  Hyman  discovered  an  Indian, 
who  was  out  hunting,  having  in  one  hand  some  towls  he  had  just  killed,  and 
in  the  other,  two  guns.  There  can  be  no  probability  that  he  thought  of  meeting 
an  enemy,  but  no  sooner  was  he  discovered  by  the  English,  than  several  guna 
were  fired  at  him.  but  missed  him.  Seeing  that  suns  death  was  his  lot,  this 
valiant  Indian  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  his  last  breath  ;  and  the  action  wus 
as  speedy  as  the  thought :  his  gun  was  levelled  at  the  English,  and  LoveweU 
was  mortally  wounded.  Ensign  Hyman,  taking  deliberate  aim,  killed  the  poor 
hunter;  which  action  our  poet  describes  in  glowing  terms  aa  follows: 


11.  Stth  Wijman,  who  in  VVuburn  lived, 
A  marksman  ho  of  courage  true, 
Shot  the  lirst  Indian  wliom  ihev  saw ; 
Sheer  through  his  heart  the  bullet  flew. 


12.  The  Havage  had  been  seeking  game  j 
Two  guns,  and  eke  a  knilc,  he  bore. 
And  two  black  ducks  were  in  h\»  bond } 
He  shrieked,  and  lell  to  rise  no  more. 


He  was  scalped  by  the  chaplain  and  another,  and  then  tliey  marched 
again  by  the  way  they  came,  to  recover  tlieir  packs.  This  movement  was 
expected  by  the  wilv  Pauous,  and  ho  accordingly  prepared  an  ambush  to 
cut  them  offj  or  to  take  them  prisoners,  as  fortune  should  will. 


13.  Anon,  there  eighty  Indians  rose, 

Who'd  hid  themselves  in  ambush  dread ; 
Their  knives  they  shook,  their  guns  they 

aimed, 
The  famous  Paugut  at  their  head. 


14.  John  Lovetcell,  captain  of  the  band, 

His  sword  he  wavi-d,  that  gliiterel  bright, 
For  the  last  time  he  cheered  his  men, 
And  led  them  onward  to  the  tight. 


Wheq  the  Indians  rose  iVoiu  their  coverts,  they  nearly  encircled  the 
English,  but  seemed  loath  to  begin  the  fight ;  and  were,  no  doubt,  in  hopea 
that  the  English,  seeing  their  numbers,  would  yield  without  a  battle ;  and, 
therefore,  made  towards  thern  with  their  guns  presented,  and  threw  away 
their  first  fire.  They  then  held  up  ropes  which  they  had  provided  for  secur* 
ing  captives,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  have  quartei  This  only  encour- 
aged the  English,  who  answered  **  only  at  the  muzzles  of  their  guns ; "  and 
they  rushed  toward  the  Indians,  fired  as  they  pressed  on,  and,  killing  man^, 
drove  them  seyeral  rods.  But  they  soon  raUied  and  fired  vigorously  in 
their  turn,  and  obliged  the  EInglish  to  retreat,  leaving  nine  dead  and  three 
wounded,  where  the  battle  began.  Lovetcell,  though  mortally  wounded  be« 
fore,  had  led  his  men  until  this  time,  but  fell  before  the  retreat. 

Although  we  transpose  the  verses  in  the  song,  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  fight,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  entirely  their  irregular- 
ity  in  reference  to  it  By  tne  next  that  follow,  it  would  seem,  that  LovewtU 
received  a  second  wound  before  he  fell. 

15.  "  Fight  on,  fight  on,''  brave  Lovetcell  said ;  16.  Good  heavens  !  is  this  a  time  for  prayer  f 
"  Fight  on,  while  Heaven  shall  give  you  Is  this  a  time  to  worship  God  ; 

breath  I  "  When  LimeweU'i  men  are  dying  fast, 

An  Indian  ball  then  pierced  him  through,  And  Paugus'  tribe  hath  felt  the  rod  7 

-     And  Lovetcell  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 

In  this  16th  verse  the  poet,  perhaps,  had  reference  to  the  morning  prayer, 
which  Mr.  Frye,  the  chaplain,  maae  before  marching,  on  the  day  of  tho 
battle ;  or,  perhaps,  more  probably,  to  the  ejaculations  he  made  on  the  field 
after  he  was  mortidly  wounded.  In  the  morning  he  prayed  thus  patriotically : 
"  We  came  out  to  meet  the  enemy ;  we  have  all  along  prayed  God  we  might 
find  them ;  we  had  rather  trust  Providence  with  our  lives ;  yea,  die  for  our 
country,  than  try  to  return  without  seeing  them,  if  we  might ;  and  be  called 
cowards  for  our  pains.*'  f 

I'll  .1  - —  ■  ■ 

•  This  was  O.  S.  nnd  corrtsponds  to  May  lU,  N.  t>. — Seo  note  in  i.sl  cbaplor 

t  Address  of  C.  S.  Daiiis,  (p.  17,)  delivered  at  Fryeburg,  ICO  years  aUer  llie  fight. 
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17.  Tho  clinpl.iin'i  nitmn  wn*  Jmuilhun  Fry* ; 
In  Aiiilovur  Ilia  fmlMir  <lw«lt, 

And  oil  Willi  LonttatWi  nwii  hn'ii  pniyMl, 
Iknire  ilie  murlal  wimiid  Iw  Ml. 

18.  A  man  wmt  ha  of  coiiMflv  form, 
Pulinhod  and  liravs,  w«il  Innrnt  ami  kind  ( 
Old  Harvard's  learned  liallii  he  lull, 

Fur  In  ihu  wiliU  a  grave  tn  And. 

19.  Ah!  now  hl«  blood-red  arm  h«'  lift*, 
Hi*  cloKiiiif  lidit  he  trie*  to  raiiie  \ 
And  ipeuk  oncu  iiiort*  belore  hit  din*, 
In  (upplii'ution  and  in  praiiie. 

to.  He  prnyi  kind  Heaven  to  k'hmI  aiirt'e**, 
Hrave  Loveivell't  men  lo  (uidu  and  hloM. 
And  when  ilwy'vuKJiiid  ilieir  boNrU'-lilooii 

true, 
To  rniNO  them  all  lo  ha|ip)ne««. 


31.  "  Oome  hilhor,  Farwfll,"  laidyniiriK  Fryt, 
"  You  loe  that  I'm  about  lo  die; 
Now  for  the  love  I  beur  to  you, 
When  cold  in  death  my  bonr*  thai)  lie } 

83,  "  fio  ihnii  and  lee  my  parpnt*  dear, 

And  tell  ihem  you  iiood  by  me  here }      ^ 
C^onnolo  Ihem  when  thev  cry,  Altu! 
And  wi|N)  away  the  falling  iitar.'I  '' 

;i 

3.1,  Lieutenant  Farwell  took  hit  hand, 
Hi«  arm  around  hi*  neck  he  threw, 
And  *aid,  «  firnve  chaplain,  I  rould  wish 
That  Heaven  had  made  me  die  for  you." 

2i,  The  rhuplain  on  kind  Fanr'lPi  breast, 
nioody,  and  lani;iii^hing,  he  fel|} 
Nor  ahcr  that,  (aid  more  but  thin, 
''  I  love  thee,  loldier  j  fare  thee  well !  " 


•*  Tho  fight  continiiod,"  nay*  tho  Uflvorond  Mr.  Sifmmea,  "  very  ftirioua  and 
obfltinate  till  towardH  niKht.  Tlin  IndiniiH  roaring  und  yelling  and  howling 
like  wolvoH,  Imrking  liko  dogH,  niid  making  nil  sorts  of  hideous  noises :  the 
English  frei|uently  Khntiting  and  hiix/ning,  as  they  did  after  the  first  round. 
At  one  time  Captain  iVymnn  in  conllditnt  they  were  got  to  Powiiwing,  by 
their  striking  on  the  ground,  and  othitr  odd  motions ;  hut  at  length  fVyman 
croitt  up  towards  them,  and,  firing  amongst  them,  shot  tlie  chief  Powaw,  and 
brolte  up  their  meeting."  *  ,,  ,  . 


SO,  Good  heaven* 
dnnro, 
What  horrid  yell*  the  forii*!  nil ! 
Tho  grim  bear  cruuehe^  in  hi«  rlun, 
Tho  eai^ie  seek*  tlia  dittuiit  hill, 


they  dttiiL'u  tlifl  powow     SO,  "  What   menns  this   dance,  this    powow 

dunce  1 " 
tiletn  iVynMn  said  ;  wilh  wondrous  art. 
Ho  crept  lull  nenr,  his  rifle  iiimed, 
And  shut  tho  leader  ihroiigli  the  heart. 


The  first  of  the  following  »tan»M  \n  vt^ry  happily  conceived,  and  although 
not  in  the  order  of  tiw  poHt,  is  an  oppropriate  here,  as  where  it  originally 
stood.  ,    „.,, 


87.  Then  did  the  crim»on  *tream4,  tlml  flow'd, 
Seem  like  the  water*  of  the  liroiik, 
That  briichtly  thine,  thai  lomlly  du<h, 
Far  down  the  clifl's  of  Agioi'hiMik,  t 


38,  Ah  !  many  a  wife  shall  rend  her  hair, 
And  many  a  child  cry,  "  Woe  is  me," 
When  messengers  the  news  shall  bear, 
Of  Lm^eweWa  dear-bougiii  victory. 


*  Narrative  of  the  fight  at  l'iggw«i>k«l,  vii, 

f  The  Indian  name  of  the  \VTnl«  MouiilMin*,  or,  as  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  would 
»ay,  White  Hill*.  The  unlive*  liuli«ivitd  lh«  mimmils  of  tnese  mountains  to  be  inhabited  by 
invisible  beings,  but  wlieiiiiir  good  or  nvil  wii  nro  not  informed.  Nor  is  it  of  much  importance, 
since  they  reverenced  the  nn«  a*  niiu'h  H«  ihn  other. 

It  is  always  highly  gratifying  to  tlin  ciiriou*  to  obiwrvn  how  people  primitively  viewed 
objects  which  have  bei'onie  fainiliiir  lo  Ihnm,  We  will  here  present  the  reader  with  Mr. 
Jotieli/n'i  description  of  the  While  Mounltiin*,  not  for  linaccuracy,  but  for  its  curious  extrava- 
gance. "  Four  score  mile*,  (uihiii  n  direct  lino,)  lo  the  N.  W.  of  Scarboruw,  a  ridge  of 
mnuntains  run  N.  W.  and  N.  R.  an  hnndred  leagues,  known  by  the  name  of  the  White 
Muiintains,  u|>on  which  lielh  *now  nil  ihit  ytiiir,  and  is  a  landmark  twenty  miles  off  at  sea.  It 
is  a  risinff  ground  from  the  sea  »lior«  lo  tliP*^  hills,  and  they  are  inaccessible  but  bj;  the  gul- 
I  which  tne  dissolved  snow  hntji  mndo.    In  those  Kullies  grow  saven  bushes,  which  being 

Upon  the  top  of  the  highest  of 


licsi 


liikcn  hold  ofj  are  a  good  help  lo  the  flimbing  discoverer, 

thc.10  mountains,  i«  a  large  level,  or  plain,  or  «  day's  iourney"  over,  wliereon_  nothing  grows 

but  moss.    At  the  farther  und  of  ihi*  pliiin  i»  another  hill 


called  the   Smar-loaf,  lo  outward 
Hod  one  upon  another,  and  you  m.ny,  as  you 


appearance  a  rude  heap  of  ma««ie  »lrtnfl*  pile ..  —  .., _ _.,  —  ^       -   ^,        ,    ^ 

ascend,  step  from  one  siono  lo  snothcr,  as  ii  vou  were  going  up  a  pair  of  stairs,  but  windinj; 
still  about  the  hill,  till  you  come  to  llio  lop,  wnich  will  require  half  a  day's  jime,  and  yetit  is 


not  above  a  mile,  where  there  i*  alwi  a  level  of  about  an  acre  of  ground,  with  a  pond  of 
clear  water  in  the  mid*t  of  it,  which  yon  may  hoar  run  down,  but  how  it  ascends  is  a  mystery. 
From  this  rocky  hill  you  mav  »•♦«  Iho  wholo  country  round  about ;  it  is  far  above  the  lowei 
clouds,  and  from  hence  we  fiehc Id  a  vatwf,  jliko  a  greni  pillar,)  drawn  up  by  the  sun-l)eams 
out  of  a  great  lake,  or  pond,  into  tho  air,  wliore  ii  whs  formed  into  a  cloud.  The  country 
beyond  tfiese  hills,  northward,  1*  dannling  torrililo,  being  full  of  rocky  hills,  as  thick  as  mole* 
hills  in  a  meadow,  and  ch^nlhrnl  wilh  iiiflnilo  thick  woods."  New  England's  Rarities,  ii,^ 
Sad  recollection*  are  as*ocidt«d  willi  tim  utttno  of  thcsr.  niounioins.    The  destruction  of  lives, 
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10.  Willi  rooUUpf  ilow  (hull  iravollnri  gn, 
Wliarw  LimmtWi  \ww\  thiiia*  elnar  uiul 

brifhl, 
Aud  inaik  ili«  |>(iir«  wbara  \\w*ii  art  laid, 
Wlio  lull  ill  ItuvfumWi  bliHiil^  lijflil. 


If  iiiiriu;!!' 


30.  Ot<l  mnn  iholl  «hake  their  hradi,  and  tay, 
"  Hal  wut  ibe  liour  and  l«rrilil«, 
Wbfii  LovtunU,  biave,  'gaiiiil  Paiugut 

wciil, 
Willi  AAy  m«ii  Trom  Duiiitlablo." 


ul  not  lliun  coaiM)d  in  tlio  land,  we  shoultl  be  induced  to  uaMH 
to  their  crfilit  tiie  uxtruordinary  «ncuim)  of  Hworul  of  tlie  wounded  KngliHli* 
men.  Solomon  KttftB,  huviiig  received  tliree  wounds,  Huid  lie  would  hide  him- 
wdf,  und  die  in  u  aecrct  |iluce,  where  the  Indiuna  could  not  And  liini  to  get 
hia  m:u1|i.  Am  ho  cruwied  U|ion  the  Hhoro  of  the  pond,  ut  Houie  diatunco 
(Voni  tho  Hi!enu  of  action,  he  Ibiuid  u  cunoe,  into  whicii  he  rolled  him- 
■ellj  und  wuH  driHed  away  by  the  wind.  To  Iuh  greut  a»toniHliniotit,  he 
wiu  ciutt  uMhoru  at  no  great  diatuiK'o  fVoni  the  fort  ut  088i|)ee,  which  he  (bund 
uieunH  to  recover,  uiiu  there  met  novorul  of  his  companionH ;  und,  gaining 
Btrength,  returned  home  with  them. 

Thoae  who  eiti'»|HMt  did  not  leave  the  Imttle-ground  until  near  iiiidni^^ht. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  fort,  they  expected  to  have  Ibiind  rvfreHhiiient,  and 
thoue  they  iiud  loll  tiM  a  rcNcrve ;  but  a  fellow,  who8i<  name  in  not  iiieiitiotieil, 
who  dewaled  the  reat  when  the  buttle  began,  and  fled  there,  so  frightened 
tliem,  that  they  fled  in  great  confuHion  und  diomuy  to  their  homes. 

Tlie  pluce  where  \\\\n  flght  took  place  was  50  miles  from  any  white  inhab- 
itaiitM:  and  that  any  Hhould  have  survived  the  famine  which  now  stared 
them  in  the  (aw,  is  almost  as  miniciiloiis  as  that  they  should  hnvi;  cscniMjd 
death  ut  the  bunds  of  the  courugooiis  warriors  of  Paugus;  yet  14  livou  to 
return  to  their  li-ienils, 

Fifty  men,  li'om  Now  IlamiMliire,  uilerwards  marched  to  the  scene  of 
action,  where  they  found  and  buried  the  dead.  They  found  but  three  In- 
dians, one  of  whom  wiw  Pmtrua.  The  rest  were  supposed  to  have  btien 
taken  away  when  they  retreated  from  the  buttle. 

Thus  progressed  and  terminated  the  expedition  against  the  Pequawkets. 
And  ulthoiigli  the  whites  could  scarcely  claim  the  victory,  yet,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Nurrugunsets,  the  Northern  Indians  received  a  blow  fVom  which  they 
never  recovered.  With  the  Androscoggins,  the  Peqiiowkets  soon  after  retired 
towards  tho  sources  of  the  Connecticut  River.  After  remaining  in  those 
regions  alM)iit  two  years,  they  separated,  and  the  Androscoggins  removed  to 
Canada,  where  they  were  afterwards  known  as  the  St.  Francis  tribe.  The 
Pequawkets  remained  ii|ion  the  Connecticut,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tionary wur,  were  under  a  chief  named  Philip.  In  1728,  a  tract  of  countrv, 
since  Pembroke,  N.  II.,  wus  grunted  to  the  men  thut  went  out  with  Lovetiwu, 
and  it  for  some  time  iMjro  the  name  of  LovewtWs  Town. 

We  had  hero  nearly  concluded  to  close  our  account  of  this  affair,  but 
cannot  relieve  ourself  easily  of  the  recollection  of  the  following  song,  with- 
out inserting  it,  although  we,  and  others,  have  elsewhere  publislied  it.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  the  same  year  of  the  fight,  and  ibr  several 
years  afterwords  was  the  most  beloved  song  in  all  New  England : 

I.  Orwarlli^(/aplniii  Loveicelt  I  puipose  now  to  sing, 
How  valinnily  hi-  served  hii  country  and  hisi  king : 
il«  and  hi*  vuliuiit  Holiliers  did  lanec  the  woods  lull  wide, 
And  liard»liip»  tliuy  endured  to  quell  the  Indian's  pride. 


3.  'Twos  nigh  unto  Pirwarket,  on  the  eighth  day  of  May, 
They  npied  n  rebel  Indian  soon  after  break  of  day ; 
flu  on  n  bank  was  walking,  upon  a  neck  of  land, 
Wliicli  leads  into  n  pond,  as  we're  made  to  understand. 

3,  Our  men  reiolved  to  have  him,  and  travelled  two  miles  round, 
Uniil  ihey  met  the  Indian,  who  boldly  stood  his  ground; 
Then  stH-aks  up  Captain  Lorewell,  "  Take  you  good  heed,"  says  he ; 
"  This  rogue  is  to  decoy  us,  I  very  plainly  see, 


occasioned  bv  an  avalanche  at  the  celebrated  Notch,  in  102ti,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  JUoort,  of  Concord,  has  published  au  interesting  account  of  it  in  the  Coll.  N.  H.  Hist.  See. 
vol,  iii 
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4.  ''  ^'ht  Indiani  lin  in  amhuih,  in  unine  pUea  nigh  Mhand, 
In  <iriler  lo  (urraunti  ti«  upon  Ihi*  ncrk  or  lami ) 
Thcrrforo  we'll  miireh  in  orilcr,  and  •■eh  man  leave  hit  puk. 
That  we  may  briikly  flKhl  ibeni  when  they  ihall  u«  aliaek." 

I.  11i«3'  fame  unto  ihi*  Indian,  who  Hid  Ihrm  (hut  deftr ) 
An  KKUi  as  Ihfty  came  nirh  him,  two  rum  ho  did  lei  fly, 
Which  wounded  ( 'aplaiu  L<n>*yBtU,  ami  likawiio  un«  man  mora  \ 
But  whun  Ihii  rogue  v/ai  ruouinK,  Utey  laid  him  in  bit  gore. 

A.  Then  havinf^  fiiralped  the  Indian,  they  went  bark  lo  ihe  ipol, 

^yhl•re  ihey  ha<l  laid  iheir  parks  down,  but  Ihere  Ihey  found  Ihaim  DOt| 
Kur  the  Indi«iii  havinf(  spie<l  them,  when  thov  Ihem  down  did  lay, 
Did  s«ii«  them  for  Uieir  plunder,  and  carry  Incm  away. 

7.  These  rebuffs  lay  in  ambush,  this  very  place  hard  by, 
8o  ihal  an  English  soldier  did  on*  of  Ibem  espy, 

And  cried  oul,  "  Here's  an  Indian !  "  with  Ihal  thay  ilarled  oui, 
As  fiercely  as  old  lions,  and  hideously  did  shoul. 

8.  With  Ihal  our  valiani  English  all  gave  aloud  husza. 
To  shew  the  rebel  Indians  Ihey  feared  them  nnl  a  straw ) 
8o  now  ib«  figbl  began,  as  fiercely  as  could  be. 

The  Indiani  ran  up  lo  Uiem,  but  soon  were  forced  lo  Am. 

9.  Then  spake  up  Captain  Lovtwtll,  when  first  the  figtil  began, 

"  Fighl  on,  my  valiant  heroes  '.  you  sno  they  fall  like  rain."  4 

For,  as  we  are  informed.  Ihe  Indians  were  so  thick, 

A  man  could  scarcely  fire  a  gtm  and  not  some  of  Ibem  hit. 

10.  Then  did  the  rebels  try  Ihoir  best  our  soldiers  lo  surround 
But  they  could  not  accomplish  it,  Isecause  there  was  a  pond, 
To  which  our  men  retreated,  and  covered  all  the  rear ) 
The  rogues  were  forced  lo  flee  Ihem,  although  Ihey  skulked  for 

11.  Two  logs  Ihere  were  behind  Ihem  that  close  together  lay, 
'  WillKMit  being  discovered,  ibev  could  not  get  away ) 

Therefore  our  valiani  English  Inev  travelled  in  a  row, 
And  at  a  handsome  dislauee  as  they  were  woni  to  go. 

IS.  'Twas  ten  o'olock  in  the  morning  when  first  Ihe  fighl  began, 
And  fiercely  did  continue  till  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
Excepting  that  Ihe  Indians,  some  hours  before,  Iwai  night. 
Drew  off*  into  Ihe  bushes  and  ceased  a  while  lo  fight. 

13.  But  soon  again  relumed  in  fierce  and  fiirious  mood. 
Shouting  as  in  the  morning,  bullet  not  half  so  loud, 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  so  thick  and  fiut  they  fell. 
Scarce  twenty  of  their  number,  at  night  did  gel  homo  well. 

14.  And  that  our  valiant  English,  till  midnight  there  did  stay, 
To  see  whether  the  rebels  would  have  another  frky ; 
But  Ihey  no  more  returning,  they  made  oflf  towards  their  home, 
And  brought  away  their  wounded  as  far  as  Ihey  could  come. 

19,  Of  all  our  valiani  English,  there  were  but  thirty-four, 
And  of  the  rebel  Indians,  there  were  about  four  score, 
And  sixteen  of  our  English  did  safely  home  return  s 
The  rest  were  killed  and  wounded,  for  which  we  all  must  mourn. 

16.  Our  worthy  Captain  LovewM  among  them  there  did  die  ; 

They  killed  Lieutenant  Robbitu,  and  wounded  good  young  Fryt, 
Who  was  our  English  chaplain ;  he  many  Indians  slew^ 
And  some  of  them  he  scalped  when  bullols  round  him  flew. 

17  Young  Fullam  loo  I'll  mention,  because  be  fought  so  well ; 
Endeavoring  to  save  a  man,  a  sacrifice  he  fell, 
And  yet  our  valiant  Englishmen  in  fight  were  ne'er  dismayed, 
But  (till  they  kept  their  motion,  and  Wyman  captain  made  { 

18.  Who  shot  Ihe  old  chief  Pauous,  which  did  the  foe  defeat, 
Then  set  his  men  in  order,  and  brought  oflf  the  retreat ; 
'r,  And  braving  many  dangers  and  hordships  in  the  way^ 

They  safe  arrived  at  Dunstable,  the  thirteenth  day  of  May. 

19 
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ST.  FRANCIS  DESTROYED. 


[Book  III. 


,     ,;  CHAPTER  X. 

1m  St.  Francis  Indians — Rogers'  expedition  against  them — Philip — Sabatis — 
Arnold's  expedition — Natanis — The  modern  Penobscots — Aitteon — Neptune — 
Captain  Francis — Susup  murders  an  Englishman — Specimen  of  the  Penobscot 
language. — Rowles — his  pro/iheey — Blind  ^Vill — Kilted  by  the  Mohawks — As- 
8ACAMBUIT — Visits  France  and  is  Knighted  by  the  king — .Attacks  and  burns  Haver- 
hill— His  death. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  mention  was  made  of  the  St> 
I>ancis  bidians,  and,  as  they  were,  a  part  of  them,  the  remnant  of  the  once 
respectable  Androscoggins,*  their  history  will  here  be  resumed.  We  have 
already  related  some  of  their  hardships  and  sufferings,  both  .in  Philip's  war 
and  the  French  wars  nflerwards,  wnen  they  had  to  contend  with  the  old 
experienced  chief,  Colonel  Church ;  and  also  their  severe  disaster  in  opposijig 
Loveiodl. 

After  their  arrival  upon  the  Lake  St.  Francis,  from  which  their  village  took 
its  name,  they  were  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  French  ecclesias- 
tics. Their  village,  in  1755,  consisted  of  about  40  wigwams  and  a  clinrch, 
and  a  friar  resided  among  them.  What  time  the  Androscoggins  joint  d  tlic 
St.  Francis  tribe  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  whenevr-r  war  existed  betwcfui 
France  and  England,  they  generally  had  some  participation  in  it,  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  which  at  length  ended  in  their  almost  total  destruction, 
in  1759. 

Before  tlie  capture  of  Quebec,  in  that  year,  and  while  the  English  army 
under  General  Amherst  lay  at  Crown  Point,  an  expedition  against  St.  Francis 
was  ordered  by  him ;  being  so  "  exasperated,"  says  Colonel  Rogers,  "  at  the 
treatment  Capt.  Kennedy  had  received  from  those  Indians,  to  wtiom  he  had 
been  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  proposals  of  peace,  who  had  been  by 
them  made  prisoner  with  his  party,  that  he  determined  to  bestow  upon  them 
a  signal  chastisement"  This  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  all  that  was 
charged  against  them,  for  Major  Rogers  continues,  "  They  had,  within  my  own 
knowledge,  during  the  six  years  past,  killed  and  earned  away  more  than 
600  persons."  Accordingly  Major  Rogers  was  despatched  upon  this  enter- 
prise with  142  effective  men,  including  officers,  and  a  few  Indians  of  the 
P<!quawket  tribe,  under  PhUip,  their  chief.  It  was  a  most  jierilous  undertak- 
ing ;  near  SQO  miles  of  wild  country  to  be  passed,  late  in  October,  1759. 
When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  towards  evening,  on  the  5  Octobor, 
the  inhabitants  were  dancing  about  in  great  glee,  celebrating  a  wedding. 
Half  an  hour  before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  the  English  fell  suddenly 
upon  them,  in  three  divisions,  and  completely  surprised  them,  killing  200 
Indians,  and  capturing  a  few  women  and  children.!  With  such  secrecy  and 
)tri>mptitude  did  the  English  act  on  this  occasion,  Bays  our  author,  "that  the 
enemy  had  no  time  to  recover  themselves,  or  take  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
until  they  were  mostly  destroyed."  Some  few  ran  down  to  the  river  to  es- 
cape by  swimming  or  in  their  canoes,  but  were  pursued  and  destroyed. 
Their  village,  except  three  houses,  was  burnt,  and  many  persons  in  it.  By 
seven  o'clock  the  butchery  was  ended,  and  a  retreat  was  immediately  com- 
menced.   Two  Indian  boys  were  brought  away  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was 


*  "  At  Si.  Fran?fiis,  from  some  of  Zanghe'darankiae,  or  people  from  the  mouth  of  this  river, 
I  lo.'irneil,  that  iliey  call  il,  or  rnlher  its  banks,  AmilcunganHquoke,  or  bajiks  of  the  river 
a!  •  •iiuling  in  dried  meat."     Kevdal's  Travcsls,  iii.  143. 

f  1  laicly  received  a  IcUer  from  a  gentleman,  who  subscribed  himself  "Joseph  Alex. 
Masta,  an  Indian  of  the  St.  Frnnci:j  tribe,"  complaining  of  the  inacniratc  account  givnn  by 
AInjor  Rogers  of  the  destruction  of  that  tribe  ;  but  as  the  author  of  the  letter  cloos  not  give 
an  account  himself,  nnr  direct  me  where  I  can  obtain  one,  better  thnn  I  have  used,  I  am  con- 
strained to  reprint  my  account  without  much  pniendntion.  The  only  facts  which  I  can  gather 
from  his  letter,  are,  that,  "  before  this  event  [Rogers's  Expedition]  took  place,  the  St.  Francis 
tribe  numbered  from  18C0  to  2000  inhabitants  ;  but  since,  this  number  has  made  rapid  decline, 
and  at  present  on  the  point  of  total  dissolution."    Letter,  dated  Vincennes,  Vt.  26  April,  1836. 
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iKuncd  Sebaiia.  The  Enelish  commander  says,  "  We  found  600  scalps  hang- 
ing upon  poles  over  the  doors  of  their  wigwams." 

Although  the  English  had  mode  such  havoc  among  the  Indians',  vet  a' 
wretched  calamity  awaited  them  in  their  homeward  march.  They  had  bnt 
one  of  tlieir  numbt^r  killed,  who  was  an  Indian,  and  six  wounded,  during  the 
liiussacre,  hut  on  their  return  many  were  lost  in  the  wilderness,  starved  dnd 
frozen  to  death.  The  scenes  of  individual  sufforing,  could  they  be  known, 
\vouId  probably  excerd  those  which  followed  LovewelPa  fight  Having  mis- 
takeu  the  Upper  for  the  Lower  Coos,  some  set  off  by  point  of  compass,  and 
were  ncvt-r  heard  of  after,  and  the  enemy  followed  and  cut  off  others.  But 
Philips  at  the  head  of  his  company,  made  good  his  retreat  without  losing  a 
man  in  the  way. 

Bi'sidt'B  this  expedition,  in  which  Philip  was  one  of  "Rogers'  rangers,"  ho 
w.'is  at  th»  capture  of  Louisburgh,  under  General  Amherst,  and  was  the 
first  man  that  took  ))os82Ssion  of  the  foitrcss.* 

In  the  winter  of  1757,  when  the  English  and  French  armies  had  gone  into 
winter  quarters,  Colonel  Rogers  was  left  in  command  of  Fort  Edward, 
and  had  several  severe  battles  with  tlic  French  and  Indians  in  scouting 
cxpi'ditions.  In  one  of  these,  he  fell  in  with  a  superior  force  to  his  own, 
near  Ticonderoga,  and  lost  many  of  his  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners.  This 
was  on  21  January.  The  chief,  Philip,  was  in  that  affair,  and  acted  as  ser^ 
geant.  Concerning  this  chief,  it  is  furtlier  raid  that  he  was  but  "  half  Indian," 
and  that  in  tlie  revolution,  he  joined  the  Americans,  saying  "  he  was  a  whig 
Indian." 

Mention  has  been  made  of  an  Indian  of  the  name  of  Sebatis  or  Sabatis. 
There  were  seTeral  of  the  name,  and  doubtless  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Abena- 
quies;  and  hence  that  Sabatis,  captured  at  St  Francis,  was  descended 
from  an  Abenaquis  family,  who  had  settled  there.  It  is  possible  also,  that 
lie  may  be  the  same  Avho  afterwards  resided,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Kennebeck,  with  a  brother  named  A/cctants,  who  is  brought  to  our  notice 
in  the  accounts  f  of  General  Arnold's  expedition  through  that  region  in  the 
fall  of  1775 ;  but  this  is  conjecture.  However,  what  is  known  of  these  two 
brothers  follows. 

General  Arnold  ha\'ing,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Kennebeck  River,  ordered  a 
small  hand  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  army,  to  discover  and  mark  out  a 
route  for  it,  gave  strict  orders  that  JVaianis  should  be  captured  or  killed.  This 
order  had  been  given,  because  the  general  had  been  informed  that  he  had 
been  fixed  there  by  the  English  of  Canada,  as  a  spy,  to  give  information 
if  an  enemy  should  approach  in  that  direction.  But  this,  as  it  proved,  was 
false  information,  and  JVatanis  was  the  friend  of  the  Americans,  as  also  was 
his  brother  Sabatis,  who  lived  about  seven  miles  higher  up  the  river,  above 
him. 

The  residence  of  JVatams  was  a  lonesome  place,  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river ;  his  cabin,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  green,  the  border  of  which  was 
beyond  musket  shot  from  it,  was  a  discovery  which  added  to  the  suspicions 
of  the  party,  who,  having  arrived  in  the  neighborhood,  4  October,  surrounded 
it  at  every  point,  and  run  in  upon  it  with  great  eagerness ;  expecting,  without 
doubt,  to  have  taken  him  prisoner.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  it  ap- 
peared that  the  place  had  been  deserted  a  week.  Near  by,  at  the  shoro 
of  the  river,  a  map  drawn  upon  birch  bark,  was  found  in  the  top 
of  a  stake,  vei7  accurately  delineating  the  courses  of  the  rivers  towards 
Canada,  and  lines  denoting  places  of  cro->sing  from  one  to  another.  This 
greatly  surprised  them,  hut  they  profited  much  by  it  Nothing  was  seen  of 
any  Indians  during  t  le  excursion  of  the  exploring  party,  who,  after  about  22 
davs,  in  which  they  suffered  everv  thing  but  death,  rejomed  the  army. 

\Vlien  the  army  had  arrived  within  the  bounds  of  Canada,  which  was  on 
the  4  November,  "  we  for  the  first  time,"  says  Mr.  Henry,  "  had  the  pleasum 
of  seeing  the  worthy  and  respectable  Indian,  Nbctanis,  and  his  brother,  Sabo' 


* 
I 


f  I 

it' 


*  Rogers'  Reminisrcnres,  Appendix  to  new  ndilion. 

t  See  that  of  Judge  Jo'm  J.  tienru,  32,  to  36,  aud  74,  &,c.    See  also  Sliallu's  Tables,  ii. 
£09,  and  Col.  Maine  His).  Soc.  i.  3iH. 
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Hi,  with  some  others  of  their  tribe."  ^atanii  went  to  each  of  tlie  companies 
of  spies,  and  shook  them  by  tlio  hand,  on  though  ho  had  been  formerly 
acqtiainted  with  them.  He  explained  hiniMulf  by  telling  them,  that  he  had 
kept  close  to  them  all  the  time  they  wero.  making  their  discovery  beyond  his 
residence,  and  until  they  returned,  but  did  not  dare  to  make  himself 
known,  for  fear  they  would  kill  him — a  wise  resolution. 

Natanis  and  Sabatib,  with  17  otheri*  of  their  tribe,  joined  the  army 
on  the  River  Chaudiere,  and  marched  with  it  to  Canada.  When  the  attack 
on  Quebec  was  made,  31  December,  177.5,  MUania  was  woupded  1^  a  shot 
through  the  wrist,  and  fell  into  the  liumls  of  the  British  general,  Caiieton, 
who  immediately  set  him  at  lilMtrty.  Thosu  wore  the  first  Indians  employed 
in  the  revolutionary  contest  by  the  Americans.* 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  momentous  undertaking  of  ^mo2(/,  without  re- 
questing the  reader  to  notice  how  many  men  of  note  and  eminence  sui  vived 
its  ruins — General  Daniel  Morgan  of  Virginia,  then  a  captain— 'General  Henri/ 
Dearborn  of  Massachusetts,  of  fike  rank — THtnothy  Bigetow  of  Massachusetts, 
a  major — Rettam  J.  Mewt,  father  of  the  late  postmaster-general,  of  the  same 
rank — Samv/el  Spring,  D.  D.  of  Newbury  port,  a  chajiluin— w3aron  Burr  of  New 
Jersey,  and  General  Benedict  Jlmold  ol  Connocticut.f  Numerous  othere  de- 
serve e^ual  notice ;  but  it  is  not  our  province  to  enumerate  them  here.  And 
from  this  digression  we  return  to  notice  another  chief  nearly  similar  in  name 
to  the  last 

At  the  treaty  of  Georgetown,  on  Arrowsik  Island,  held  by  the  eastern 
tribes  with  the  English,  0  AugUNt,  l7}7,Sahbadi8,  as  his  name  was  then  writ- 
ten, appeared  for  the  Androscoggius.  Also  at  the  treaty  of  Casco,  dated 
25  July,  1727,  we  find  among  the  signerri  Sahatists  of  Arrcsagontacook.^ 
What  part  Sabatis  acted  in  the  tragedies  from  17SS  to  1725,  does  not  appear. 
In  the  History  of  Maine§  wo  find  the  fbllowing  passage  concerning  Sab- 
batitt,  as  he  is  there  called.  '*  Li  1730,  a  chaplain  was  allowed  at  Fort  George ; 
and  it  was  in  this  place,  where  Sabbatitt,  the  Anasagunticook  sagamore,  re- 
Quested  government  to  keep  some  supplies:  for,  said  he,  in  ^cold  tointers  and 
deep  snotDSf  my  Indians,  unahle  to  go  to  Fort  Richmond,  aomelimea  suffer.^  " 

We  now  pass  to  our  own  times  to  notice  some  modern  Indians  in  the 
state  of  Maine.  In  1816,  the  Penobscot  tribe  at  Old  Town,||  having  lost  its 
sachem,  entered  upon  the  election  of  nnotlicr.  It  was  some  months  before 
they  could  agree  upon  a  succesxor,  although  it  is  their  custom  to  elect  a  near 
relation  of  the  deceased.  At  length  irnrty  spirit  having  run  unreasonably 
high,  their  priest,  who  is  a  Roirinn  Cutnolif,  interfered,  and  they  forsook  the 
rival  candidates,  niid  elected  John  Jlitleon,  This  man,  it  is  said,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Baron  de  Saint  Cattien/i.  The  induction  into  office  took  place 
19  September,  1816.  At  the  suine  time  John  Neptune  was  constituted  his 
lieutenant,  and  Captain  Francit  uiid  another  were  confirmed  as  chief 
caiitainB. 

A  specimen  of  modem  oratory  among  these  Indians  is  given  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, who  heard  it,  in  his  KisToiir  or  Maine.  It  was  made  in  a  court, 
^  John  A/iptune,  in  extenuation  of  tlc!  murder  of  one  Knight,  by  Peol  Susup. 
The  case  was  neorly  as  followx :  In  lli'^  ttvcnin;?  of  28  June,  1816,  this  Indian 
was  intoxicated,  and  at  tlio  fnvern  of  sail  I  Knight  ut  Butigor,  (whether  he  had 
procured  liquor  there  with  which  to  iiifoxiciiKJ  liiiiiMelf,  wc  arc  not  informed,) 
Hiid  being  noisy  and  turbulunt,  Kni;flii  I'lideuvorcd  to  expel  hiin  from  his 
house.  Having  tlirust  him  out  of  dour,  he  enihiavorcd  to  drive  him  awuy, 
and  in  the  attempt  was  t^tublied,  and  iiiiinediately  died.  On  his  arrest,  Susup 
acknowledged  his  guilr,  but  stiid  ho  was  in  li<]iior,  and  that  Knight  abused 

*  Judge  Henry,  15. 

t  Henry,  our  authoriiy  before  niuiiiiiiiiuj,  wn»  a  privnio,  aged  but  16,  who  ran  awav  from 
his  father,  and joiiicil  iho  army  clandpitliiKtly  j  ho  diod  in  IBIO,  aged  62.  Morgan  a'lai  iii 
1802,  act.  66  ;  Dearborn  ill  lOi'J,  b>I.  Hii  JUeigi  in  1823  i  Spring  in  1819,  rI.  73 ;  Arnold  in 
1801,  at  Loniion,  ni.  61 ;  Hurr  died  in  N«w  York,  in  1836. 

X  Coll.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soe.  ii.  <m,  2<i«.  &   WiUianuon,  ii.  169. 

H  In  1811,  this  tribe  coiisitted  of  but  67  fnmilie*,  nnd  241  ponons.  In  IffiO  there  were  377 
MHils.  Their  increase,  says  Dr.  Morte,  Afipciidix  lo  Indian  Report,  66,  is  owing  to  an 
obligation  of  the  chiefs  ini|>oied  upon  tlioir  young  men  tu  marry  oarly. 
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Iiim,  or  he  Imd  not  dotie  it  Being  brou^lit  to  trial  in  June  the  next  year  at 
Castine,  by  advice  of  counsel,  he  pleaded  no<  guilty;  and  uiler  a  day  spent  ia 
his  trial,  a  verdict  wus  rendereo,  according  to  the  defence  set  up,  man- 
slaughter. Susup  liad  a  wife  and  several  children ;  four  of  whom,  with  their 
mother,  were  present,  as  were  many  other  Indians  f\-om  St  Johns  and  Passa- 
maquoddy,  besides  a  great  crowd  of  whites. 

After  sentence  was  declared,  Suaup  was  asked  by  the  court  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  for  himself;  to  which  he  replied,  "  John  Neptune  unU  apeak  for 
me."  Neptune  rose  up,  and,  having  advanced  towards  the  judges,  delib- 
erately said,  in  English,  ^.  , 

"  You  knoiv  your  people  do  my  Indians  great  deal  xorong.  They  aJmse  (hem 
very  much — yes  they  murder  them ;  then  they  walk  right  off— nobody  touches  them. 
This  nuJus  my  heart  burn.  Well,  then  my  Indians  say,  vx  unll  go  kill  your  very 
bad  and  wiclced  m£n.  JS/o,  IteWem  never  do  that  thing,  we  arc  brothers.  Some 
time  ago  a  very  bad  man  *  about  Boston,  shot  {in  Indian  dead  Your  people  saidf 
surely  he  sJwultl  die,  but  it  was  not  so.  In  the  great  prison  house  he  eats  and  Uvea 
to  this  day.  Certainly  he  never  dies  for  killing  Ituliaiu  My  brothers  say  let  that 
b'oodym'm ^ofree — Peol  Susup  too.  So  we  vnsh.  Ihpeflls  the  Jiearts  of  ut 
all — reace  is  good.  These,  my  Indians,  love  it  well.  They  smile  under  its  shade. 
The  white  men  and  red  men  must  be  always  friends.  7%e  Great  Spirit  is  our 
f  oilier. — I  speak  what  IfeeL" 

"  Su^up  was  sentenced  ta  another  year's  imprisonment,  and  required  to  find 
sureties  ibr  keeping  the  peace  two  years,  in  the  penal  sum  of  500  dollars ; 
when  John  Neptune,  Squire  Jo  Merry  jVeptune,  of  his  own  tribe,  Capt  Solnwnd, 
from  Passamuquoddy,  and  Capt  Jo  Tomer,  from  the  River  St  Johns,  became 
his  sureties  in  thj  cognizance."  t 

Captain  Francis,  Uie  first  captain  of  the  tribe,  has  been  mentioned,  and 
who,  according  to  the  historian  of  Maine,  is  a  man  of  good  understanding.  If 
tlio  information  he  has  given  concerning  the  eastern  Lidians  be  correct, — and 
we  see  no  causa  to  doubt  it, — it  is  of  much  value,  and  no  less  interest  He 
assured  Mr.  WiUiamson,  "  that  all  the  tribes  between  the  Saco  and  the  St 
Johns,  both  inclusive,  are  brothers;  thut  the  eldest  lived  on  the  Suco;  that 
each  tribe  is  younger  as  we  puss  eastward,  like  the  sons  of  the  same  father, 
thougli  the  one  at  Pussamaquoddy  %  is  the  youngest  of  all,  proceeding  from 
tliose  upon  the  Rive  at  Johns  and  Penobscot^  ^Jilways^  he  afiirnis,  *  I  could 
understand  all  these  brothers  very  well  when  they  speak ;  but  when  the  Mickmaks  or 
the  Mgonquina,  or  Canada  Indians  talk,  I  cannot  tdl  all  what  they  say.^ " 

Beibre  dismissing  the  interesting  Tarratines,  it  ujay  be  proper  to  present  a 
specimen  of  their  language. 


^senah,  ouwa^ne,  spwn^keag-aio,  kee\mck  tle-we-seh,  keah'-dabeV-dockj 
ck,  keah^-olct-hautta-mon-a,  numak-zee,  m^se-tah^-rrwh,  Vhah-lah-wee^- 


Metunk 
vow-d'i^-sck 

keunah,  spum^-keag-aio,  me-lea^neh,  neo^nah,  ne-quem-pe-bem-gees'o'coque,  maje^- 
mc,  gees^-cool,  arvon,  mus-see-a^los^see,  neo^nah,  commonten-esk-sock,  l-hah-lah- 
wce-keunah,  num-e'Se-comele^ent,  tah-hah-la-we-u-keah-tna-che-ke''-clieek,  a-que-he\ 
a-que-uh-lah-ke-me-salC'coque,   n^goK'ne,   numa-zee\    nea-nah,    neo'je,   saw^-got, 

*  "  He  alliidecl  lo  one  Livermore,  who  had  received  sentence  of  death  lor  killing  an  In- 
dian wtiicli  WHi  commuted  lo  hard  labor  ibr  life  in  the  state's  prison."     WiUiamson. 

.\ii  Indian  iiambd  Ckkvay,  a  Penobscot  of  the  tribe  of  St.  Francis,  lo  avoid  being  dis- 
tressed bv  the  war  on  llie  frontiers  of  Canada,  wiih  his  wife  wandered  down  into  Massachu- 
setts, anil  erected  a  wigwam  on  the  shore  oC  Spot  Pnnd,  in  the  town  of  Sioneham,  where  Ihcy 
lived.  At  length  some  abominable  while  rultians,  on  the  night  of  the  2-3  November,  1813, 
shot  him  while  he  was  asleep,  and  badly  wounded  his  squaw.  Not  being  killed  outright,  this 
Indian  crawled  from  his  wigwam,  and  was  found  the  next  day  almost  lifeless  and  in  great 
ag;ony.  and  he  expired  in  a  lew  da^s  after.  The  names  of  the  murderers  I  will  not  give,  for 
I  alihor  to  snily  my  page  with  them.  Pour  were  guilty.  One  fled  from  justice,  two  were 
tried  and  conmmnea  to  be  hanged.  December  25th,  following.     Report  of  the  Trial. 

t  Ibid. 

i  The  Indians  said,  Pascodum-oqtum-keag.  Poscodum  meant  pollock ;  oquon,  coiEdl  'em 
great  many ;  cag,  land  or  place. 

&  Penops,  rocks  ;  keag,  a  place  of. 
12  » 
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tooo-Mw^mef  keah-dabeUt-ock,  ego-mah,  1udoak\  noa''chee,  done-ah}le,  sazooa', 
neah^kta,  quoa^-qw.* 

In  speaking  of  the  New  Hampshire  sacheniEi,  it  was  not  intended  that  so 
conspicuous  a  chief  os  Bowla  should  have  been  silently  passed  over,  and 
therefore  we  will  give  him  a  place  here.  This  chief  has  of  late  years  become 
noted,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  name's  being  found  to  the  celebrated 
Wliedwright  deed  of  1329.  That  deed,  it  mny  be  proper  to  remark,  purported 
to  have  Men  given  by  Pasaaconaway,  Runaawilt,  Wehanoumowit,  and  Kowla, 
The  tract  of  country  conveyed  was  included  between  the  Pascataqua  and 
Merrimack  Rivers,  und  bounded  inland  by  a  line  from  "Pawtucket"  Falls 
in  the  latter,  and  Newichawannok  in  the  former.  It  is  pretty  certain,  now, 
that  these  sachems  gave  no  such  deed  at  the  time  specified. 

RowLs  was  sachem  of  the  Nevvichawannoks,  and  his  dwelling-place  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Pascataqua,  not  fdr  from  Quampeagan  Falls,  iu 
Berwick,  then  Kittejy.  "  In  1643,  he  conveyed  the  lands  of  his  vicinity  to 
Humphrey  Chadbourn ;  and  others  aftervrards,  to  Speiutr ;  the  former  being 
the  earliest  Indian  deed  found  upon  our  records.  It  is  certain  that  all  tlio 
Indians  u])on  the  river  to  its  tnouth,  were  his  subjects,  though  he  was  under 
Passaconaway."f  Mr.  Hubbard  X  says,  "There  was  within  the  compass  of  the 
seven  years  now  current,  [about  1670,]  a  sagamore  about  Kittary,  called 
Ro^tla  or  Rolles :  who  laying  very  sick,  and  bedrid,  (being  an  old  man,)  he  ex- 
pected some  of  the  English,  that  seized  upon  his  land,  should  have  shown 
nim  that  civility,  as  to  have  given  him  a  visit  in  his  aged  infirmities  and  sick- 
ness. It  matters  not  much  whether  it  was  totally  neglected  or  not ;  to  b^ 
sure  at  the  last,  he  sent  for  the  chiefa  of  the  town  and  desired  a  favor  of  them, 
viz.  that  though  he  might,  as  he  said,  challenge  [claim]  all  the  plantation  for 
his  own,  where  they  dwelt,  that  yet  they  would  please  to  sell  or  give  him  a 
small  tract  of  land,  possibly  an  hundred  or  two  of  acres,  and  withall  desired 
it  might  be  recorded  in  the  town  book,  as  a  public  act,  that  so  his  childr*  n, 
which  he  left  behind,  might  not  be  turned  out,  like  vagabonds,  as  destitute  of 
an  habitation  amongst,  or  near  the  English,  adding  this  as  a  reason  :  That  lie 
knew  there  would  shortly  fall  out  a  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  English, 
all  over  the  country,  and  that  the  Indians  at  the  first  should  prevail,  and  do 
much  mischief  to  the  English,  and  kill  many  of  them :  But  after  the  third 
year,  or  after  three  years,  all  the  Indians  which  so  did,  should  be  rooted  out, 
and  utterly  destroyed."  This  account,  the  same  author  says,  "  is  reported  by 
Maj.  Wttldron,  Mr.  Joahua  Moody,  Capt  BVoH,  that  live  upon,  or  near  the 
place." 

A  chief  named  Blind-toUl  was  successor  to  Rolla,  and  in  PkUip*a  war  served 
the  English.  Why  the  word  blind  was  prefixed  to  his  name  is  not  mentioned, 
but  probably  he  had  lost  an  eye. 

In  1677,  the  wretched  expedient  was  resorted  to  by  the  whites,  of  employmg 
the  Mohawks  against  the  Tarratines,  and  two  messengers.  Majors  Pinchan 
and  Rtcharda,  were  despatched  to  their  country.  They  were  kindly  received 
by  them,  and  promised  their  assistance.  "Accordingly  some  parties  of 
them  came  down  the  country,  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  first 
alarm  was  given  at  Amuskecg  Falls ;  where  the  son  of  fVonolanaet  being 
hunting,  discovered  15  Indians  on  the  other  side,  who  called  to  him  in  a  lan- 
guage which  he  did  not  understand;  upon  which  he  fled,  and  they  fired 
near  30  guns  at  him  without  effect.  Presently  after  this  they  v/ere  discovcned 
in  the  woods  near  Cochecho.  Major  Wnldron  sent  out  eight  of  his  Indians, 
whereof  Blind-icUl  was  one,  to  make  further  discovery.  They  were  r.ll 
surprised  together  by  a  company  of  the  Mohawks ;  two  jr  three  escaped, 
the  others  were  either  killed  or  taken.  fVill  wus  dragged  liway  by  his  hair  ; 
and  being  wounded,  perished  in  the  woods,  on  a  neck  of  land,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  Cochecho  and  Ising-glaRj  Rivers,  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  Blind-uUTa  Neck."§    Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  allies  of  the  English 


•  WiUiatnton't  Maine,  i.5\5. 
i  BtUmap,  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  1S6. 


t  WiUiamton,  i.  460.  %  Indian  Wan,  ii.  81. 
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at  this  time ;  nor  do  we  find  that  any  others  were  performed  of  a  different 
character.  Notwithstanding,  the  sanne  miserable  policy  was  talked  of  again 
about  nine  years  after ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  it  was  carried  into  practice. 

It  was,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  that  the  Nar- 
raganset  chief  Peuacua  was  murdered,  as  has  been  mentioned.* 

We  had  not  thus  long  delayed  our  notice  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
chiefs,  but  from  the  untoward  circumstance  of  having  mislaid  a  valuable 
communication  concerning  him.f  The  sachem  of  whom  we  are  now  to 
speak  was  known  among  the  French  by  the  name  of  ATeacamlnouitj  but 
among  the  English  he  was  called 

AssACAMBDiT,!  and  ^ssaiCombuit.X  This  chief  was  as  faithful  to  the 
French  as  one  of  their  own  nation  ;  and  our  account  of  him  begins  in  1696, 
when,  with  Iberville  and  the  futnons  MorUigny,  he  rendered  important  service 
in  the  reduction  of  the  English  Fort  St.  Johns,  30  November,  of  that  year. 
Being  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  French  and  Indians,  the  English  sent 
out  88  men  to  oppose  them,  who,  on  the  28,  were  met  and  attacked  by  a  part 
of  Iberville's  army,  under  MorUigny  and  JVescamhioiiiif  and  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  55  men.  On  the  night  before  St  Johns  capitulated,  Iberville,  with 
JVescambioilU  as  his  second,  at  the  head  of  30  men,  made  a  sully  to  burn  ono 
part  of  the  town,  while  ITMuys  and  MorUigny,  with  60  others,  were  ordered 
to  fire  it  at  another  point    Both  parties  succeeiled.  § 

In  1699,  he  is  noticed  for  some  cruelty,  which,  it  was  said,  he  inflicted  upon 
a  child,  named  Thomasin  Route.  He  having  ordered  it  to  cany  something  to 
the  water  side,  it  cried ;  he  took  a  stick  and  struck  her  down,  and  she  lay 
for  dead.  He  then  threw  her  into  the  water,  but  she  was  saved  by  another 
Indian.  She  was  an  English  captive,  and  was  soon  after  restored.  This 
account  was  handed  Dr.  Mather,  by  one  who  had  just  returned  from  Casco 
Bay,  where  he  had  been  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  The  account 
closes  in  these  words :  "  This  Aaaaconibuit  hath  killed  and  taken  this  war, 
(they  tell  me,J  150  men,  women  and  children.    A  bloody  Devil."  || 

It  is  said  that  Mauxia,  Wanungonet,  and  Asaacombuit,  were  "  three  of  the 
most  valiant  and  puissant  sachems"  of  the  east.H  Their  attack  upon  the  fort 
at  Casco,  in  August,  1703,  has  been  mentioned.**  In  1704,  some  of  the  Abe- 
naquis,  having  established  themselves  in  Newfoundland,  were  attacked  Ity  the 
English,  and  some  of  them  killed.  Whereupon  they  applied  to  Governor 
VavdreuU  for  assistance  to  repel  them,  and  he  sent  MorUigny  with  a  few 
Canadians,  who  joined  themselves  with  about  50  Abenaquis  under  NescarrM- 
oiiit,  and  attacked  the  English  with  great  success.  They  pillaged  and  burnt 
one  fort,  and  took  many  prisoners,  ft 

In  1705,  M.  Suhercaae,  having  succeeded  M.  Brouillon  in  the  government 
of  Newfoundland,  endeavored  to  make  thorough  work  with  the  remaining 
English  there.  Their  success  was  nearly  complete,  and  here  again  Neacam- 
bioiiit  is  noticed  as  acting  a  conspicuous  part  Subercase^a  army  consisted  of 
400  men,||  in  all,  and  they  set  out  from  Placentia  15  January,  upon  snow- 
shoes,  with  20  days'  provisions.  They  suffered  much  from  the  rigor  of  the 
weather,  and  did  not  fall  upon  the  English  until  the  26,  which  was  at  a  place 
called  Rebou.  They  next  took  Petit  Havre.  At  St.  Johns  they  found  some 
resistance,  whore  the  English  now  had  two  forts,  which  were  supplied  with 
cannon  and  mortars,  and,  after  losing  five  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  in  consequence  of  want  of  powder;  having  dam- 
aged much  of  what  they  brought  with  them  in  wading  rivers.  They  next 
attacked  Fon-illon  and  took  it  §§    This  was  5  March.    Here  was  also  a  fort, 

•  See  B.  II.  p.  68.  note  §.      ,    t  From  Rev.  Mr.  Felt,  of  Hamillon.        t  Penhallow. 

6  Charkroix,  ii.  193.  ||  Mogilalia,  vii.  93.  II  Penlialloio,  G. 

**  Page  104,  lib.  iii.  tt  Charlevoix,  ii.  29t. 

it  This  is  arrording  to  Charhrovc,  but  Penliallow  says  500,  and  Anspack,  ( Hist.  Newfound 
land,  I'ZS.)  about  500.     Charlevoix  is,  doubtless,  nearest  the  truth. 

^^  Le  bourfcfut  brIiU,  apr^s  qiioi  Montionv,  qui  aroit  amfti^  h  cette  expedilion  sonJidHt 
NESCAMBlouiT,yu^  dt'tacliic  a^'ec  les  tauvages,  et  une  partie  des  CanaUiem,  pntr  alter  du  ctiti 
de  Carbonniere,  et  de  Bonneriste,  avec  order  de  brliler  el  de  dHruire  loiile  le  c'lti',  ce  qu'it 
txieuta  tans  ptrdre  un  acul  homme,  lant  la  terreur  iloU  grande  partiti  les  Aitglois,  N. 
France,  ii.  300. 
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Uitu  wlucli  tho  iuliubitaiits  ut  first  retired,  and  endeavored  to  defend  tlieniselveH, 
but  soon  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.* 

Not  long  utter  tiiesu  services  JVeacambwiiil  sailed  for  France,  and  in  1700 
visited  his  majesty,  King  Louis  XIV,  at  Versuiilos.  Here,  among  otiier  ernU 
nent  personages,  he  became  known  to  the  historian  Charlevoix,  f  The 
king  having  pi-esented  hini  an  elegant  sword,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
hohliug  up  his  liand,  "This  hand  has  slain  one  hundred  and/oHuqfyour  mtyeS' 
tifs  enemies  in  New  England ; "  X  and  that  wlinrcupou,  the  King  forthwith 
knighted  him,  and  ordered  that  iienceforth  u  pension  of  eight  livres  u  day  ha 
allowed  him  for  life. 

JVescambioiiU  returned  to  America  in  1707,  and  the  next  year  accompanied 
Rouvillo  to  attack  Haverhill  in  Massachusetts.  The  French  had  intended  a 
much  more  formidable  coiujiuost,  and  had  engaged  bands  of  Indians  from 
four  nations  to  coiiperate  with  thetn,  and  all  were  to  rendezvous  at  Lake 
Nikisipique,  as  they  called  Winnipesuuke  or  Winnijnsiogee.  But  all  except 
the  Algonquinsand  Abenuqnis  under  JVeacambioiiit,  having  failed  and  deserted 
them,  they  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  their  enterprise  altogether. 
Having  made  known  their  situation  to  Governor  Vaudreuil,  and  riHiiiesred 
his  orders,  he  directed,  that  though  all  the  Indians  desmtcd  tliein,  they  should 
not  give  over  the  expedition.  Des  Chftillons  having  communicated  this  inteN 
ligeuce  to  thb  Indians,  they  etitreat^id  him  to  lead  them  forward,  and  said  they 
would  follow  him  wherever  he  chose  to  go. 

From  Nikisipique  tUe\  marched,  at  last,  with  200  men,  fell  upon  Huver- 
hill,§  and  sacked  it  The  attack  was  made,  sun  about  un  hour  higli,  39 
August,  1708.  The  cont.;st  was  short  as  the  opposition  was  feeble.  The 
English  lost  about  100  persons  by  this  irruption,  40  or  ."SO  of  wliom  wi.<ra 
killed  at  Haverhill.  JVescamhiouit,  in  this  anair,  fought  by  the  side  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valor  with  the  sword  which 
he  brought  from  France. 

Having  burned  the  fort  and  .many  of  the  buildings  in  tlie  village,||  they 
began  to  retrace  their  steps,  with  precipitation.  The  English,  having  rallied, 
formed  an  ambush  hi  the  <'dge  of  the  W(,0(ts,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  attacked  them  vigorously,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  them.  la 
tlie  ambush  were  CO  or  70  Eiiglisii,  who,  udcr  hanging  upon  their  flanks  for 
near  an  hour,  retreated.  In  this  last  affair  the  Fri;ncli  suff.  red  most.  In 
both  encounters,  18  men  were  wounded,  tiu'eo  Indians  and  five  Frenchmen 
killed.  In  the  ambush  lell  Hertel  of  Cliambly,  and  Verclteres,  botli  ofiicers  of 
experience ;  and  the  renownid  Assacambuil,  as  though,  elsewhere,  like  Jlchil- 
les,  invuhierable,  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  tho  foot.  This  last  attack  hud 
the  happy  effect  of  immediately  restoring  many  of  the  prisoni-rs. 

From  1708  to  1727,  we  hear  nothing  oi\1ssacambu{t.  In  June  of  the  latter 
year,  his  death  is  recordi'd,  accompanied  with  a  short  account  of  him,  in  a 
newspaper  of  that  time.  Mention  is  made,  among  other  tilings,  that,  like 
HercuUs,  he  had  a  "famous  club"  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  oti 
which  were  98  notches,  denoting  the  number  of  "Englisli  "  he  had  kilL-d  ; 
that  he  was  knighted  while  in  Fr.ince,  the  insignia  of  wliich,  on  his  return 
home,  he  wore  upon  his  breast  in  largo  letters.  In  this  newspup^^u*  comi:iu- 
nicatiou  he  is  styled  "Old  Escamhuit"  "formerly  the  principal  sagamore  of* 
(the  now  dispersed)  tribe  of  the  Suco  or  Pigwuckot  Indians."  He  probably 
went  to  reside  among  the  St  Francis  tribe  about  1700.  He  Was  re.*tless  wlien 
there  was  no  war,  atid  our  account  says,  "  wheu  there  was  sumetliing  of  a 
prospect  of  settled  peace,  about  30  years  ago,  [1700,]  he  marched  ofll*  tho 


•  Anspach,  124.  t  Hisl.  Gen.  de  la  Nouv,  Fraiiro,  ii.  32fi. 

t  FttUiaUow,  40.  This  mu,st  be,  wc  ihink,  a  great  misrepreseiilalioii  of  his  rent  Npcuch, 
as  subsequent  details  will  lead  one  lo  suppose.     Perhaps  lie  ini^lit  linvc  smdjortij. 

$  "  lis  prirent  ators  le  parti  de  marcher  corUre  un  rilla^e  appelb^  Ha  wkkuii.,  compoKi'  de 
vitUdtui  ii  Irente  ntaisons  A««i  bdlis,  arec  un  fort,  ok  logeoit  le  goaverumr.  Ce  fort  uruit  unt 
garrison  de  treiUe  soldals,  etilyen  aroit  au  moins  dix  dans  chaque  ttutison." 

II  Charlevoix  says,  "  Toutes  les  vuiisons  se  d^fendirent  aussi  tri\i-bien,  et  eureut  U  nJmi 
sort.  Il'y  eul  environ  cent  Anidois  de  tues  dans  ces  dijerentes  attaques ;  pliisieitrs  aiitres,  ifui 
attendirent  trap  tard  a  sortir  dit  fort  cl  des  inaisons,"y  fmenl  br'ilcs."  None  of  the  English 
uccouiils  meiiliou  this,  and  it  was  doubtless  sujiposiliuii,  without  t'oundatiou  in  fad. 
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ground  as  a  disbanded  officer,  \ct\  his  brethren  and  travelled  towurds  the  Mis< 
sissippi,  where  he  was  constantly  engaged  hi  wars,  and  never  heard  of  till 
the  last  fall  he  returned  to  those  [eastern]  parts."  This  was  probably  the 
report  among  the  English  of  New  England ;  but  in  truth  he  was  with  the 
French  in  Canada,  as  we  have  seen.  Had  Pe>hallow  published  his  Indian 
Wars  one  year  later,  he  would  not,  probaiily,  have  closed  his  account  as  he 
did  concerning  him.  He  says  that,  at  his  return  from  France,  he  was  so 
exalted  that  he  treated  his  conntrynien  in  the  most  haughty  and  arrosant 
manner,  "  murdering  one  and  stabbing  another,  which  so  exasperated  those 
of  their  relations,  that  they  sought  revenge,  and  would  have  instantly  exe- 
cuted it,  but  that  he  fled  his  country,  and  never  returned  alter." 


\  I 
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CHAPTER  XL  ^ 

Destruetion  of  Deerfield,  and  captivity  of  Reverend  Joh  Williams  and  family, 

in  1704. 

Sometimes  in  a  volume,  and  sometimes  in  a  pamphlet,  the  narrative  of 
this  affair  had  often  been  given  to  the  world  previous  to  1774,  by  one  of  the 
principal  actors  in  it,  whose  name  is  at  the  l)eginning  of  this  chapter,  and 
which  is  doubtless  familiar  to  everj'  reader  of  New  England  legends.  The 
edition  of  Mr.  fVilliama'a  work,  out  of  which  1  take  this,  was  prepared  by  the 
renowned  New  England  annalist,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Prime,  and  was  the 
Ath,  printed  at  Boston  "  by  John  Boule,  next  door  to  the  Three  Doves  in  Marl- 
borough Street,  1774."    It  was  a  closely  printed  8vo.  pamphlet  of  70  pages. 

It  will  be  necessarv  to  relate  some  important  facts  of  historical  value 
before  proceeding  with  the  narrative.  As  at  several  other  times,  the  plan 
was  laid  early  in  1703,  in  Canada,  for  la3^in^  waste  the  whole  English  fron- 
tier, but  like  former  and  later  plans,  laid  in  that  region,  this  but  partially 
succeeded.  Though  the  eastern  settlements  from  Casco  to  Wells  were 
destroyed,  and  130  people  killed  and  captivated,  the  summer  before,  yet  the 
towns  on  the  Connecticut  had  neglected  their  precautionary  duty.  And 
although  Governor  Dudley  of  Massachusetts  had  but  little  while  before  been 
notifiea  of  the  design  of  the  French,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  guard  the 
eastern  coast  against  the  attack.  Deerfield  had  been  palisaded  and  20 
soldiers  placed  in  it,  but  had  been  quartered  about  in  different  houses,  and, 
entirely  forgetting  their  duty  as  soldiers,  were  surprised  with  the  rest  of  the 
town.  The  snow  was  deep,  which  gave  the  enemy  an  easy  entrance  over 
the  pickets.  The  French  were  commanded  by  Herlel  de  Rouville,  but  the 
commanders  of  the  Indians  remain  unknown. 

Mr.  ffiUiams  thus  begins  his  narrative :  "  On  Tuesday  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1703-4,  not  long  before  break  of  day,  the  enemy  came  in  like  a  flood 
upon  us ;  our  watch  being  unfaithful :  an  evil,  whose  awful  effects,  in  a  sur- 

t)rizal  of  our  fort,  should  bespeak  all  watchmen  to  avoid,  as  tliey  wo.uld  not 
)ring  the  charge  of  blood  upon  themselves.  They  came  to  my  'house  in  the 
beginning  of  the  onset,  and  by  their  violent  endeavors  to  break  open  doora 
and  windows,  with  axes  and  hutchcts,  awakened  me  out  of  s!eep ;  on  which 
I  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  running  towards  the  door,  perceived  the  enemy 
making  their  entrance  into  the  house.  I  called  to  awaken  two  soldiers  in 
the  chamber ;  alid  returning  toward  my  bedside  for  my  arms,  the  enemy 
immediateljT  brake  into  my  room,  I  judge  to  the  number  of  20,  with  painteci 
faces,  and  hideous  acclamations.  I  reached  up  my  hands  to  the  bed-tester, 
for  my  pistol,  uttering  a  short  petition  to  God,  expecting  a  presi.>nt  passage 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  "  Taking  down  my  pistol,  I 
cocked  it,  and  put  it  to  the  breast  of  the  flrst  Indian  wlio  came  up ;  but  my 
pistol  missing  fire,  I  was  seized  by  3  Indians  who  disarmed  me,  and  bound 
me  naked,  as  I  was,  in  my  shirt,  and  so  I  stood  for  near  the  space  of  an 
hour."  Meanwhile  the  work  of  destruction  and  pillajre  was  carried  on  with 
great   fury.    One  of  the  three  who  captured  Mr.  Williama  was  a  captain, 
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against  whom,  says  our  captive, "  the  iudginciit  of  God  did  not  long  slundrcr ; 
for  by  suu-rising  he  received  a  mortal  eliot  i'roin  my  next  neighbor's  iioiisc." 
This,  thouffh  not  a  garrison,  and  containing  but  seven  men,  witlistuud  tlio 
tifTorts  of  the  300  French  and  Indians  wliicli  now  beset  tlicm.  That  iicjiiso 
remains  to  this  day,  bearing  upon  its  front  door  the  marks  of  the  liatciict.* 

After  about  two  hours  tlie  enemy  tooii  up  tlieir  marcli  from  tiic  toNvn, 
having  plundered  and  burnt  it,  and  put  47  nersons  to  death,  including  those 
killed  in  making  defence.  Mrs.  Jruliams  having  lately  lain  in,  Was  i'ccbic!, 
which,  without  the  scene  now  acting  before  her,  rendered  her  case  liopoloKS ; 
but  to  this  was  added  the  most  sliucking  murders  in  her  presence — two 
of  her  children  were  taken  to  the  door  and  killed,  also  a  black  woman  bu- 
longing  to  the  family. 

"  Awut  sun  an  hour  high,"  continues  the  redeemed  captive,  *'we  wi're  i.11 
carried  out  of  the  house  for  a  march,  and  saw  many  of  the  houses  of  my 
neighbors  in  flames,  perceiving  the  whole  fort,  one  house  excepted,  to  bo 
taken!"  "We  were  carried  over  the  river,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  about 
a  mile  from  my  house,  where  we  foimd  a  gi'cat  number  of  our  chritititui 
neighbors,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  100 ;  nineteen  ol' 
whom  were  afterward  murdered  by  tlie  way,  and  two  starved  to  death  near 
Coos,  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  or  famine,  tlie  savages  underwent  there. 
When  we  came  to  the  foot  of  our  mountain,  they  took  away  our  shoos,  uiiil 
gave  us  Indian  shoes,  to  prepare  us  for  our  journey."  The  army  hud  lelt 
their  packiS^  at  this  place,  and  while  they  were  getting  ready  to  decump,  tho 
few  English  that  had  escaped  at  the  town,  and  a  tew  from  Hatfield,  who  had 
been  notified  of  the  fate  of  Deerfield  by  one  or  two,  who  had  escaped  there, 
pwsucd,  and  in  a  meadow  between  the  town  and  the  main  body,  met  u  party 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  sharp  fight  ensued.  The  small  Imiid  of  Englishnieu 
did  not  retreat  until  the  main  body  under  RouviUe  were  about  to  encircle 
tliem,  and  then  they  lefl  nine  of  their  number  slain.  Such  was  the  success 
of  the  English  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  that,  fearing  a  defeat,  RouvUle 
had  ordered  the  captivfcs  to  be  put  to  death ;  but,  fortunately,  the  bearer  of 
the  fatal  message  was  killed  by  the  way. 

Three  hundred  miles  of  a  trackless  wilderness  was  now  to  be  traversed 
and  that  too  at  a  season  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded ;  boughs  of^ 
trees  formed  the  beds  of  enceinte  women  and  little  children  for  40  days, 
which  was  the  time  taken  for  the  journey.  The  first  day's  journey  was  but 
about  four  miles,  and  although  one  child  was  killed,  in  general  the  children 
were  treated  well;  probably,  tlie  historians  say,  that  by  deliveruig  tliem  at 
Canada,  the  Indians  would  n.'ceive  a  valuable  ransom  for  them.    Mr.  Williama 

Ernceeds :  "  tied  made  the  heathen  so  to  pity  our  children,  that  though  they 
ad  several  wounded  persons  of  their  own  to  carry  upon  their  shoulders, 
for  30  miles  before  they  came  to  the  river,  [the  Connecticut  80  miles  above 
Deerneld,]  yet  they  carried  our  ciiildreu,  uncapable  of  travt  ling,  in  theii 
arms,  and  upon  their  shouldiers." 

At  the  first  encampment  some  of  the  Indians  got  drunk  with  liquor  they 
found  at  Deerfield,  and  in  their  rage  killed  Mr.  Willtama^s  ne<'ro  man,  iiiid 
caused  the  escape  of  a  Mr.  .Alexander.  In  the  morning  Mr.  TViUiams  was 
ordered  before  the  commander-in-chief,  (he  considering  him  tlie  principal  of 
the  captives,)  and  ordered  to  inform  the  other  captives,  thnt  if  any  more  at- 
tempted to  escape,  tlie  rest  should  be  put  to  death.  In  the  second  day's  iiiurch 
occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  If'Uliams,  the  affecting  account  of  which  we  will  jiive 
nearly  in  the  language  of  her  husband.  At  the  upper  part  of  Deerfield 
meadow  it  became  necessary  to  cross  Green  River.  The  Indian  that  c;i|)- 
tured  Mr.  ffilliama  was  unwilling  that  he  should  speak  to  the  other  captivi  t: ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  that  Indian  captain  being  appi  iiitcd 
to  command  in  the  rear,  he  had  another  master  put  over  him,  who  not  only 
allowed  him  to  speak  to  others,  but  to  walk  with  his  wife,  and  assist  her  alonu'. 
This  was  their  last  meeting,  and  she  very  calmly  told  him  that  her  strength 
Was  failing  fast,  and  that  he  would  soon  lose  hen    She  spoke  no  discoura- 


*  See  Col.  HoijC's  Alii.  Kesuar.  which,  we  ore  ijlud  to  ol)scrvc,  is  llie  licsl  volume  of  New 
Euglaiul  Indian  wars  tiiul  lias  yet  appeared. 
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{(iiig  wordti,  or  coinpluiiiod  of  the  lianlncms  of  lior  fortuiio.  Tho  company 
soon  cuiue  to  a  halt,  and  Mr.  tfillianiB'a  old  master  resumed  his  Ibrinor 
station,  and  ordered  liiui  into  the  van,  and  his  wile  was  obliged  to  travel 
niiaided.  They  iiad  now  arrived  at  Green  River,  as  we  have  related.  This 
thty  passed  by  wading, although  the  current  was  very  rapid,  (which  was  the 
cause,  no  doubt,  of  its  not  being  frozen  over,)  and  about  two  leet  in  depth. 
Alter  pursing  this  river,  ttiey  liad  to  uscmid  a  Btee|>  muuntuin.  "  No  sooner," 
stiys  Mr.  kVulinma,  "  had  I  overcome  thu  difliculty  of  that  ascent,  but  I  was 
])ertiiitt(Ml  to  sit  down,  and  be  unburthened  of  my  pack.  1  aat  pitying  those 
will)  were  behind,  and  intrcutcd  my  master  to  let  me  go  down  and  help  my 
will; ;  but  he  refused.  I  asked  each  of  tlie  prisonera,  as  they  passed  by  me, 
alter  her,  und  heard,  that  passing  tiirough  the  above  said  river,  she  fell  down 
mi<\  wus  phuiged  all  over  in  the  water ;  after  which  she  travelled  not  tur, 
for  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  savage  who  took 
h;  r  slew  her  wltli  his  hatchet  at  one  stroke."  The  historians  have  lelt  us  no 
r(<cord  of  the  charactur  of  this  lady,  but  from  the  account  left  us  by  her 
iiusband,  she  wus  a  most  amiable  coiripanion.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Keverend  Eleazer  Mather,  minister  of  Northampton,  by  his  wife  Esther, 
daughter  of  Reverend  John  fVarham,  who  came  Iroin  England  in  l(i30. 

Ttie  second  night  was  spent  at  an  encampment  in  the  northerly  ])art  of 
what  is  now  Birnardstown,  and  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  day  a  young 
woman  and  child  were  killed  and  scalped.  At  this  camp  a  coimcif  was  helu 
upon  the  propriety  of  putting  Mr.  fVUltanu  to  death,  but  his  master  prevailed 
on  the  rest  to  save  his  life  ;  tor  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  he  should  receive 
a  higii  price  for  his  ransom.  The  fourth  day  brought  them  to  Connecticut 
River,  about  30milt'S  above  Deerfleld.  Here  the  wounded,  children  and  bag- 
gtige  W(;re  put  into  a  kind  of  Mleisrh,  and  pa.ss.'d  with  lacility  upon  the  river. 
Every  day  ended  the  suffi  ring  and  captivity  of  one  or  more  of  the  prisoners. 
Tlic  case  of  a  young  woman  named  Mary  Brooks,  was  one  to  excite  excess- 
ive pity,  and  it  is  bulieved,  that  had  the  Indians  been  the  sole  directors  of  tho 
captives,  such  cases  could  hardly  have  occurred.  This  young  woman,  being 
tnceinie,  and  walking  upon  the  ice  in  the  river,  olleu  fell  down  upon  it, 
probalily  with  a  burthen  upon  her;  which  caused  premature  labor  the  fol- 
lowing ni<{ht.  Being  now  unfitted  for  the  journey,  her  ninster  deliberately 
told  her  she  must  be  put  to  death.  With  great  composure  she  got  liberty  of 
him  to  go  and  take  leave  of  her  minister.  She  told  him  she  was  not  afraid  of 
death,  and  after  some  cousoliiig  conversation,  she  returned  and  was  executed ! 
This  was  March  ti. 

At  tho  mouth  of  a  river  since  known  as  JVUltams'a  River,  upon  a  Sunday,  the 
captives  were  peimittod  to  assemble  aroimd  their  minister,  and  he  preached  a 
sermon  to  tliem  from  Lam.  i.  IC.  At  the  mouth  of  White  River  Rouvtlle  divided 
his  force  into  several  partie|yk|i|^  they  took  diffi'rent  routes  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  a  fiew  instances  the  ci^ives  were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  by  the 
French,  and  the  others  were  at  the  different  lodges  of  the  Indians. 

During  his  captivity,  Mr.  fViUiavis  visited  various  places  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. At  Montreal  he  was  humanely  treated  by  Governor  Vavdrtuil.  In 
his  interviews  with  the  French  Jesuits  he  uniformly  found  them  using  every 
endeavor  to  convert  him  and  others  to  their  r<;ligion.  However,  most  of  the 
captives  remained  steady  in  the  Protestant  faith.  And  in  170i6,  fifty-seven 
of  them  were  by  a  flag-shi|)  conveyed  to  Boston.  A  considerable  number 
remained  in  Canada,  and  never  returned,  among  whom  was  Eunict  tVilliams, 
daughter  of  the  minister.  She  became  a  firm  catholic,  married  an  Indian, 
by  whom  she  had  several  children,  and  spent  her  Hays  in  a  wigwam.  She 
visited  Deerfield  with  her  Indian  husbund,  dressed  in  Indian  style,  and  was 
kinilly  received  by  her  friends.  All  attem|)ts  to  regain  her  were  ineffectual. 
Reverend  Eleazer  fVilliams,  late  a  missionary  to  the  Greenbay  Indiuns,  is  a 
descendant.     He  was  educated  by  the  friends  of  missions  in  New  England. 

In  the  History  of  Canada  by  Charlevoix,  the  incm-sions  undertaken  by  the 
French  and  Indians  are  generally  minutely  recorded ;  but  this  against  Deer- 
field  he  has  unaccountably  summed  up  in  a  dozen  lines  of  his  work.  The 
following  is  the  whole  passage : 

In  tlie  end  of  autumn,  1703,  the  English,  despairing  of  securing  the  In- 
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dians,  mnde  Rovcral  excurnionn  into  their  country,  nnd  mnflnnrrcd  nil  such  ni 
they  Aoulil  miriiriiie.  U|Min  tliiH,  the  chiels  (ieiniindud  aid  ot'iM.  de  Vaudreuit, 
ami  he  8ent  tneni  dnriuK  the  winter  UHO  men  under  the  coniniiind  of  the 
Sieiir  Hertel  de  Rouville,  u  retormed  lieiitunant,  who  took  the  ]iluoo  of  hiii 
already  renowned  (atlier,  whose  age  and  intirniities  prevented  hia  under- 
takini^  Ruch  great  expeditions.  Four  others  of  hin  chiith'en  nccoin[Minied 
RouviUe,  who  in  tlieir  tour  surprised  ttie  English,  killed  many  of  them,  and 
made  140  of  them  prisoners.  The  French  lost  but  throe  soldiers,  and  some 
savages,  but  Rouville  was  himself  wounded.* 


CHAPTER,  XIL 

Varunu  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  JWio  England  Indians,  embracing  several 
important  events,  with  u  sequel  to  Home  previous  memoirs. 

•,t  He  fult  Ilia  lir«'«  lilooil  rroi'zinj  flit ; 

.'  liu  griiniiiiil  liU  liuiv,  his  l.iiiro,  und  itoel ; 

II- win  ot  \Vnmpinoi^''ii  la^t. 
'  To  (lie  were  euy  —  not  to  yiMii,  <  -     '  • 

IIi«  e)fi'i  wnrii  lixcil  iipuii  tlie  aky  ; 

llu  ^'U4|»iil  nil  on  Ihu  ground  liii  felt  j 
No'iri  Tint  Ilia  foea  to  ioe  him  dio  — 
Nona  but  Ilia  fuoa  liia  deutli  to  tull. 

The  performances  of  one  Cornelius,  "the  Dutchman,"  in  Philip's  war,  are 
very  obscuiely  noticed  in  the  histories  of  the  times,  none  of  tht>m  giving  ns 
even  his  surname ;  and  we  have,  in  a  former  chaftter,  given  the  amount  of 
what  has  befi)re  iieen  publLshid.  I  am  now  able  to  add  concerning  him,  that 
his  na^ne  was  Comtliua  Conaert;  that  the  last  time  lie  went  out  against  tliu 
Indians,  he  served  about  Hix  weeks ;  was  captain  of  the  forlorn  hope  in  tho 
Quabaog  expedition,  in  theautunm  of  the  first  year  of  Philip's  war;  marched 
also  to  Groton  and  Chelmsford,  and  was  discharged  from  service,  '^  being 
ready  to  depart  the  uountr}',"  October  13,  1675.  It  was  proliably  in  his 
Qnabaoar  expedition  that  he  committed  the  barbarous  exploit  upon  "an  old 
Indian,"  the  account  of  which  has  been  given ;  it  was  doubtless  during  the 
same  expedition,  which  uppers  to  have  terminated  in  September,  that  "  hu 

ns  TO 


who,  being  cast  into  prison,  weru 

,  to  lie  under  his  employ  on 

jl."    I  shall  here  pass  to 


brought  round  five  Indians  to.  Bo1 

afterwards  "delivered  to  Mr.  S:imui 

Nodd  e's  Island,"  suhji'ct  "  to  the 

soiTiH  further  account  of  the  money  of  _^ 

We  have  quoted  tlie  comical  account  of  the  money  bf-the  Indians  of  New 
Englund,  by  John  Josselyn,  and  will  now  ijuote  the  graphic  and  nensible  one 
givcft  by  the  unfortunate  John  Lawson,  in  his  account  of  Carolina,  of  the 
moiilgr  in  use  among  the  sonihern  Indian.".  "Their  money,"  he  sa,vs,  "is  of 
diffeMnt  sorts,  but  all  made  of  shells,  which  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Curo- 
Una,  being  very  large  and  hard,  and  difficult  to  cut  Some  English  smiths 
hiivo  tried  to  drill  this  sort  of  shell  money,  nnd  thereby  thought  to  get  an 
advantage,  but  it  proved  so  hard  that  nothing  could  be  gained ; "  and  Morton^ 
in  his  New  English  Canaan,  says  that,  although  some  of  the  English  in  New 
England  have  tried  "  by  example  to  make  the  like,  yet  none  hath  ever  attained 
to  any  perfection  in  the  composure  of  them,  so  but  that  the  salvages  have 
found  a  great  difference  to  be  in  the  one  and  the  other;  and  have  known  tlu* 
counterf  it  beads  from  those  of  their  own  making;  and  have,  and  dou  slight 
them "  Hence  the  conclusion  of  Jowebfn,  before  extracted,  namely,  that 
"  neither  Jew  nor  devil  could  counterfeit  the  money  of  the  Indians.'*  Mr, 
Lawson  continues:  "The  Indians  often  make,  of  the  same  kind  of  shells  as 
those  of  which  their  money  is  made,  a  sort  of  gorget,  which  they  wear  about 
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their  nenk*  in  a  string ;  no  it  linnj^H  on  tlioir  rollnr,  whereon  aoinotiinf  n  ii 
enf(ruf«n  a  crowi,  or  Boine  odd  mirt  of  ftpiim  which  comps  n«»xt  in  their  fnnry. 
Thern  are  other  Rortii  valued  at  a  dmtHkin,  yet  the  gorgetH  will  ■otiiftimefl  moII 
for  three  or  four  biickiikiiiH  reniiy  dreHHeif.  There  he  othorn,  that  eight  of 
>  them  go  readily  for  a  domkin  ;  hut  the  general  and  rurrrnt  iii>ccien  of  all  the 

Indiana  in  Carolina,  and  I  iN^lieve,  all  ov*<r  the  continent,  nn  far  as  the  hay  of 
Mexico,  is  thtit  which  we  call  Pnik,  and  Rouoak,  hut  Peak  more  csiteuially. 
This  is  that  which  at  Now  York  they  call  H'ampum,  and  have  used  it  as 
current  money  amongHt  the  inhahitnntB  for  a  great  nmny  years.  Five  cuhits 
of  this  nurchriHe  a  drcsspd  doenkin,  and  itoven  or  eight  nuy  a  drcsHcd  buck- 
skin. To  make  this  Peak  it  roitt  the  Englioh  Hvo  or  ton  times  as  much  aa 
they  could  get  (br  it,  wherons  it  cort  the  Indians  nothing,  liccaiiso  they  set 
no  value  upon  their  time,  and  then-tore  have  no  competition  to  fear,  or  that 
othcra  will  take  its  maniifactiire  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  made  by  grinding 
the  pieces  of  shell  upon  Htone,  and  is  Hmnller  than  the  Hmall  end  of  a  tobacct^ 
pipe,  or  large  wheat-straw.  Four  or  five  of  these  make  an  inch,  and  every 
one  is  to  Iw  drilled  through  and  made  as  smooth  ns  glass,  and  so  stnmg,  08 
beads  are.  A  cubit,  of  the  Indian  inensure,  contains  as  much  in  length  as 
will  reach  from  the  olliow  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  They  never  stand 
to  question,  whether  it  be  a  tall  man  or  a  short  one  tliat  measures  it.  If  this 
wnmpum-|>eak  l>e  black  or  fxirple,  as  some  part  of  that  shell  is,  then  it  is 
twice  tiio  value.  The  <lrilling  is  the  most  ditHcult  and  tedious  part  of  the 
manufacture.  It  is  done  by  sticking  a  nail  in  a  cane  or  reed,  which  they  roll 
upon  their  thighs  with  their  riglit  hand,  while  with  their  left  they  appfy  the 
bit  of  shell  to  the  iron  point.  Rut  especially  in  making  their  ronottk,  four  of 
which  will  scarce  make  one  length  of  wampum.  Huch  1.4  the  money  of  the 
Indians,  with  which  you  maybuy  all  they  have.  It  is  their  mammon,  (as  our 
.  money  is  to  us,)  that  entices  and  persuades  them  to  do  any  thing,  part  with 

\  \  their  captives  or  slaves,  and,  sometimes,  even  their  wives'  and  daughters' 

chastity.  With  it  they  buy  off  murderers ;  and  whatever  a  mnn  can  do  that 
is  ill,  this  wampum  will  quit  him  of,  and  make  him,  in  their  opinion,  good 
and  virtuous,  though  never  so  black  Itefore."    To  return  to  the  chiefs. 

Of  the  Narraganset  Indian  Comuin  very  little  had  been  found  when  he  was 
noticed  before,  and  it  is  buLvlittle  that  we  can  now  add  concerning  the 
"  cheiffe  couaceller  **  of  thel^olfrcrafty  sachem  "  of  Niantik.  It  appears  that 
in  the  month  of  SeptenAber,  1675,  Carman  was  in  Boston,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  as  an  ambassador  by  the  Narraganset  sachems,  and  especially  by 
Niniifret ;  and  although  Ninigret  was  a  peace-maker,  and  had  not  been  any 
how  implicated  in  the  war  then  going  on,  yet,  such  was  the  rage  of  the  popu- 
•  lace  against  all  Indians,  that  it  was  not  deemed  safe  fi)r  even  a  friend  fVom 

among  them  to  walk  alone  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  On  the  evening  of  the 
28th  of  September,  as  Carman,  now  an  old  man,  was  walking  through  one 
of  the  streets,  guarded  by  persons  on  each  side  of  hiin,  a  certain  miscreant, 
named  ffilliam  Smith,  ran  fliriously  against  him,  and  thus  separating  him 
from  those  about  him,  did,  by  another  motion,  strike  his  feet  from  under  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  head  and  shoulders  came  in  violent  contact  with 
the  ground,  very  seriously  injuring  him.  Complaint  having  been  made  to 
the  governor  and  council,  they  had  both  Smith  and  Carman  brought  before 
them  the  next  day,  and  the  charge  against  the  former  being  established  by 
the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Pickering,  who  suw  tlie  fact  committed,  "the 
court,  in  hearing  of  the  rase,  judged  it  meet  to  bear  due  testimony  against 
such  abuse,  and  sentence  the  said  iS^t(/t  to  pay,  as  a  fine  to  the  country,  the 
sum  of  forty  shillings,  or  be  whipt  with  ten  i>tripes;  also  to  pay  the  said 
Carman  for  his  damage  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  in  money."  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  grounds  of  tho  decision  of  the  honorable  court,  unless 
they  seriously  thought  that  tiio  graund  on  which  ]ioor  old  Carman  fell  was 
hurt  four  times  as  much  as  he  was !  If  this  was  not  its  reason,  why  should, 
forty  shillings  be  paid  to  the  rountrif  and  only  ten  to  Corman  ? 

As  new  local  and  other  histories  appear,  and  the  decaying  manuscripts  are 

put  in  a  situation  and  condition  to  be  conveniently  consulted,  new  lignts  are 

daily  reflected  on  the  dark  passages  of  our  history.    The  presence  of  JVonun- 

tenoo  at  the  battle  of  Pawtucket,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Peirat^a- 
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fi^ht,  has  been  questioned  by  a  very  excellent  local  historian,  Mr.  Bliss,  in 
his  hietoty  of  Rehoboth,  but,  as  I  apprehend,  irom  a  misconstruction  of  some 
passages  in  Hubbard's  Narrative,  especially  from  that  passage  where  it  is 
said  that  Nanuntenoo,  when  surprised  by  Denison's  men,  "was  divertising 
himself  witli  the  recital  of  Captain  Peirsea  slaughter,  surprised  by  his  men  a 
few  days  before."  It  is  true  that  this  sententte  will  admit  of  two  construc- 
tions, either  that  the  chief  was  diverting  himself  by  recounting  to  his  men 
his  particular  acts  in  that  tragedy,  or  by  a  general  account  of  its  progress,  or 
that  they  were  diverting  him;  the  former  would  be  by  no  means  improbable, 
especially  if  some  of  those  about  him  had  not  been  in  the  action,  which 
would  not  be  at  all  strange,  as  numbers  of  them  were,  doubtless,  strolling 
upon  hunting  and  other  expeditions  when  the  battle  was  fought.  That 
>ianuutenoo  did  not  leave  the  Connecticut  River  until  the  "first  week  in 
April "  cannot  be  true,  nor  by  that  loosely  stated  date  does  Hubbard  refer  to 
Ills  leaving  the  Connecticut,  but  to  "  about  the  time  "  of  his  capture.  If  he 
refers  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  river,  he  refers  to  his  men  also,  who,  he 
says,  did  not  leave  until  afler  he  did;  but  it  was  his  men  that  defeated  Peir^e. 
These  are  all  the  lights  we  are  able  to  throw  on  that  great  event,  and  must 
here  leave  it  in  the  same  doubt  we  found  it,  and  which  is  ever,  most  !ik<^7y, 
to  shroud  it. 
It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  give  sketches  of  some  of  the 

Erominent  English  captains,  or  others,  who  were  conspicuous  in  Indian 
istory,  but  our  design  and  limits  both  preclude  such  digressions,  and  wo 
cannot  indulge  in  but  a  few.  In  a  recent  ramble  in  the  Hill  burying-ground, 
in  Middlebornugh,  I  discovered  the  grave  of  a  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  South- 
worth,  upon  the  head-stone  of  which  it  is  inscribed  that  he  died  Junuiiry 
14,  1710,  m  his  62d  year;  he  was  therefore  about  28  in  the  time  of  Philiji's 
war,  and  is,  very  probably,  the  same  who  distinguished  himself  on  many 
occasions  under  Captain  Church.  He  lies  among  a  group  of  graves  of  liis 
family  connections.  We  did  not  intentionally  omit  to  notice  the  death  of  his 
commander  in  another  chapter.  Colonel  Church  died  on  the  17  of  January, 
1718,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  and  lies  buried  at  Compton  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1G39,  and  not  long  afler  removed  to 
Duxbury  with  his  father.*  He  was  a  housewright  by  trade,  as  were  his  father 
and  one  or  two  of  his  brothers.  How  many  H^had  I  am  not  sure,  but  Caleb 
and  Joseph  fare  mentioned,  and  a  sister  who  married  an  Irish,  and  lived  in 
Compton.  In  1674  he  bought  land  of  tho  government  and  removed  to 
Sogkonate,  the  then  Indian  name  of  the  tract  of  country  since  Compton. 
Here  he  was  pro^iperously  making  a  fariTi  when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  and 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  improvements.  Possessing  a  remarkably  active  mind, 
vigorous  body,iand  glowing  patriotism,  he  was  not  long  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  wa*',  engaging  in  it  without  reward  us  a  volunteer;  and  our  previous 
pages  have  shown  that  he  raised  himself  to  the  chief  military  place  in  the 
country,  and  several  civil  offices  of  honor.  Afler  Philip's  war  Colonel  Church 
resided  at  Bristol,  then  at  Fall  River,  and,  lastly,  again  at  iSogkonate ;  in  each 
of  which  places  he  lefl  a  good  estate.  In  his  latter  years  he  had  beconu; 
very  corpulent,  and  burdensome  to  himself.  The  morning  before  his  death 
he  visited  his  sister,  Mrs.  Irish,  about  two  miles  from  his  residence,  on  horse- 
back ;  .returning  home,  his  horse  stumbled,  and  threw  him  with  such  force 
upon  the  ground  that  n  blood-vessel  was  broken,  and  he  died  in  about  1*4 
hours  uftei'.  He  married  Mrs.  Alice  Southwortli,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  one  daughter.  One  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  published  "The  Entertaining 
••^History  of  Philip's  War,"  which  has  been  published  in  4to.,  8vo.,  12mo.,  and 
is  authority  in  all  matters  where  Church  was  himself  conceined. 

We  have  next  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  Indian  letters,  pending  the 
redemption  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson.  Those  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
book  were  copied  from  a  transcript  made  at  the  time  they  were  received  from 
the  In<Iians,  but  a  recurrence  to  the  originals  has  supplied  the  following 
ad«litions.  Mpaiut,  when  sent  out  on  the  3  April,  1676,  as  noted  on  page 
00,  hud  with  him  the  following  letter  from  Governor  Leverett: 

*  Ili^^  l)iogin|)licTS  hiivo  saiii  ilial  he  wus  born  nt  Duxbury;  but  Judge  Davis  inforiiied  me 
tliut  lie  wus  liurii  at  IMyniuuih,  end  tiiat  some  records  he  had  seen  there  were  his  autlioiity. 
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"  For  fAe  Indian  Sagamores  and  people  that  are  in  toarre  against  us.  —  Iittelli- 
gence  is  come  to  us  that  you  have  some  English,  especially  women  and 
children,  in  captivity  among  you.  We  have  therefore  sent  the  messenger 
offering  to  redeem  them,  either  for  payment  in  goods  or  wampom,  or  by 
exchange  of  prisoners.  We  desire  your  answer  by  this  our  messenger,  what 
price  you  demand  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  or  if  you  will  exchange 
lor  Indians.  If  you  have  any  among  you  that  can  write  your  answer  to  this 
our  message,  we  desii-e  it  in  writing ;  and  to  that  end  have  sent  paper,  pen, 
and  incke  by  the  messenger.  If  you  lett  our  messenger  have  free  accesse  to 
you,  fre,edome  of  a  safe  returne,  wee  are  willing  to  doe  the  like  bv  any  mes- 
senger of  yours,  provided  he  come  unarmed,  and  carry  a  white  flag  upon  a 
stane,  visible  to  be  scene,  which  we  take  as  a  flagge  of  truce,  and  is  used  by 
civilized  nations  in  time  of  warre,  when  any  messengers  a;e  sent  in  a  way 
of  treaty,  which  we  have  done  by  our  messenger.  In  testimony  whereof  I 
liavo  set  to  my  hand  and  senl. 

John  Leverett,  Gov't. 

Boston,  31  March,  1676.    Passed  by  the  council. 

Edward  Rawson,  Secretary.^ 

The  answer  returned  to  this  letter  is  that  printed  on  page  90,  which  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  original ;  and  the  English  at  Boston  imme- 
diately complied  with  the  request  of  the  Indians,  by  sending  two  messengers 
to  renew  the  negotiation.    By  these  messengers  an  answer  was  returned,    ' 
written  by  James  the  Printer,  as  follows :  "* 

"  For  the  Governor  and  Council  at  Boston :  —  The  Indians,  Tom  JVmenomp 
and  Peter  Tatatiquma,  hath  brought  us  letter  from  you  about  the  English 
captives,  especially  for  Mrs.  Rolanson.  The  answer  is,  I  am  sorrow  that  I 
have  don  much  wrong  to  vou :  and  yet,  I  say,  the  fault  is  lay  upon  jrou ;  for 
when  we  begun  to  quarrell  at  first  with  Plimouth  men,  I  did  not  think  that 
you  should  have  so  much  trouble  as  now  is :  therefore  I  am  willing  to  heare 
your  desire  about  the  captives.  Therefore  we  desire  you  to  sent  Mr.  Rolon- 
son  and  goodman  Kettle  (for  their  wives)  and  these  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter, 
to  redeeme  their  wives:  They  shall  come  and  go  very  safely:  Whereupon, 
wee  ask  Mrs.  Rolonsou,  how  much  your  husband  willing  to  give  for  you  ? 
Shee  give  on  answer,  20  pound  in  goods :  but  John  Kettel's  wife  could  not 
tcl.    And  the  rest,  captives,  may  be  spoken  of  hereafter." 

When  this  letter  was  taken  to  Boston,  the  governor  immediately  despatched 
another.  "  To  the  Mian  Sachems  about  fVachuset.  —  We  received  your  letter 
by  Tom  and  Peter,  which  doth  not  answer  ours  to  you ;  neither  is  it  sub- 
scribed by  the  sachems ;  nor  hath  it  any  date,  which  we  know  your  scribe, 
James  Printer,  doth  well  understand  should  he.  We  have  sent  thu  said  Tom 
and  Peter  againe  to  j'ou,  expecting  you  will,  sj)eedily,  by  them,  give  us  a-ftlaine 
and  direct  answer  to  our  last  letter,  and  if  you  have  any  thing  mdre  to  pro- 
potmd  to  us,  wee  desire  to  have  it  from  you  under  your  hands,  by  these  our  ■ 
messengera,  and  you  shall  have  a  speedy  answer.  Dated  nt  Boston,  28  April, 
IG76."  Such  are  all  the  additions  we  are  able  to  make  to  that  memorable 
negotiation,  which  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  Philip's  reverses  and  ■ 
final  overthrow. 

Of  a  chief  so  prominent  as  Madokawando,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  at  any 
tiiiie  to  extend  our  memoir,  for,  in  our  opinion,  few  leaders  of  any  country 
appear  to  better  advantage.  Taking  nothing  but  what  his  enemies  liave  said\«e!«**'*»**"***"'" 
of  him,  we  have  much  to  adtiiire.  No  warrior  was  ever  more  humane  to' 
prisoners  than  Madokavyando,  where  he  commanded  in  person.  He  entered 
into  the  war  against  the  English  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  but  when  he 
had  once  "stepped  in,"  they  found  him  no  common  foe.  Repeated  depreda-  .<' 
tions  from  the  whites  at  length  brought  him  into  the  field ;  the  denolation  of 
York  fbllowed ;  its  inhabitants  were  nearly  all  killed  or  led  into  captivity,  the 
particulars  of  which  we  have  already  related.  Before  Wells  he  was  not  so 
successful,  but  for  that  failure  he  is  not  accountable,  as  the  expedition  against 
it  was  under  the  direction  of  two  prominent  French  oflicers.  His  preserva- 
tion and  liberation  of  Thomas  Cobbet  were  acts  of  pure  humanity.  iti0. 
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Whether  tlie  expedition  ngaiiiNt  Grotou  wan  under  thn  imnicdiato  direction 
of  Madokawando,  or  not,  we  arc  not  iiiforinMd,  but  it  was,  without  doubt, 
executed  under  tliu  connnand  of  one  of  liio  chief  captains,  the  noted  Moxua, 
or,  as  he  was  sornetimea  culled,  Toxtu.  That  place  was  laid  waste  on  the 
37th  of  July,  1694;  22  |ico^le  were  killed,  and  13  led  into  captivity.  The 
scalps  of  the  unfortunate  slain  were  wiid  to  have  been  presented  to  Governor 
D-ontenac  by  Madokawando  U'huk'A'. 

At  the  destruction  of  York  was  taken  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dummer, 
and  our  authority  made  us  say  that  MrM,  Dumtner  died  in  captivity,  but  wo 
are  now  assured,  by  other  tostiniunv,*  tlint  hIic  lived  to  return  out  of  captivity, 
having  been  redeemed.  For  sucn  termination  of  a  wretched  fate  she  was, 
no  doubt,  indebted  to  Madokawando. 

This  chief  seems  to  have  hiul  unlimited  control  over  the  countiy  upon  the 
Penobscot  River,  as  has  been  seen  from  what  we  have  already  before  stated ; 
judging  from  the  amount  of  property  pnid  him,  iVom  time  to  time,  for  sundry 
tracts  of  his  countiy.  Yet,  thonglt  we  are  satisfied  that  the  amounts  he 
received  were  large,  still  the^  are  exproHscd  in  such  vaeue  terms  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  an^  thing  like  it  tolorublo  notion  of  their  extent.  One 
testifies  that,  for  a  certuiu  tract  of  hind,  Madokawando  "received  a  large 
amount  of  money;"  another,  that  he  received  a  hal/ul;  and  a  third  states  it 
to  have  been  "a  hatful  ofpacea  qfeif(ld."\ 

We  have  said  that  the  great  sucheni  ^vas  succeeded  at  his  death  by  Wena- 
mowt^  and  at  the  same  time  ^Moxus  (teemed  his  successor."  We  find  nothing 
yet  to  vary  this  statement,  but  in  exptunaiion  we  would  note  that  Wenamovet 
appears  not  to  have  been  a  war  chiiif,  or  in  any  other  way  very  conspicuous, 
except  as  a  counsellor ;  and  though  in  name  the  successor  of  jlfacfo^want/o, 
yet  was  willing  to  let  "  fierce  Moxua  ^  bear  his  well-earned  title  of  chief  in 
all  matters  of  war. 

One  of  the  most  signal  exploits  oi'MoxvM  was  the  capture  of  Pemmaquid, 
on  the  2d  of  August,  1689.  From  this  place  his  men  led  16  of  the  English 
into  a  most  miserable  captivitv,  whence  hut  very  few  ever  returned.  A  con- 
siderable number  vare  killed  before  the  fort  was  taken,  among  whom  was 
the  worthy  Captain  Qjfia ;  three  other  caj)tatns  were  also  slain,  and  the  fort 
capitulated  the  second  day,  and  all  withm  it  were  suffered  to  leave  it  and 
return  to  the  English  settlements  in  safety.} 

We  have  seen  that  the  chief  Bitmaxeen  was  intrapped  and  thrown  into 

E risen  in  Boston,  in  1604.  He  was  also  a  prisoner  there  four  years  afler, 
aving  probably  been  retained  all  thin  time  to  restrain  acts  of  barbarity  on 
white  captives ;  and  it  was  rumored  that  ho  had  been  the  leader  at  Groton, 
which  probably  had  some  influence  in  lengthening  his  captivity,  but  it  is  not 
now  a  question  who  the  leader  was  in  that  sanguinary  exploit.  Mr.  John 
Chflea  returned  out  of  a  ten  years*  captivity  in  16$)8,  and  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber of  that  year,  he  says  ho  was  Kent  for  by  Lieutcnnnt-Governor  Stovghion, 
to  interpret  a  conference  with  liomuzeen  and  otiicr  Indians  then  in  jail.  This 
same  Mr.  '€lyl<s,  afterwards  captain  of  Fort  George,  went  us  interpreter  with 
Captain  Southack  in  the  provint^e  gulh^  to  the  eastern  shores,  for  the  ransqrn 
and  exchange  of  captives.  Our  chief^was  at  this  time  exchanged,  and  the 
galley  returned  to  Boston  in  Deceml)cr,  1608. 

Whether,  upon  mere  suspicion,  injury  was  added  to  crime  in  the  case  of 
Bomazeen,  we  cannot,  upon  our  t*lendrr  evidence,  aver ;  but  if  it  were  a  parallel 
case  to  that  of  the  seizure  and  death  of  EKtremet  and  HonquiJ,  or,  as  others 
write  his  name,  ^hanquid,  ^bemjuid,  Aic,  It  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  in 
atrocity.  There  are  no  fiicts  to  show  that  Jlbenquid  had  been  an  enemy  to 
the  English,  or,  if  un  enemy,  that  he  had  Iwen  engaged  in  any  depredations. 
Notwithstanding  it  is  a  custom  among  some  tribes  of  Indians  to  obliterate 
all  remenibrance  of  the  dead,  their  near  connections,  it  was  by  no  means 
common  among  all  tribes,  for  wu  have  had  occasion  to  mention  manv 
instances  where  the  naiuo  of  a  noted  chief  has  been  perpetuated,  both 


*  GreenUa/'i  EcelMiaaticnl  SketehM  of  Mtin«,  p.  10. 

f  Tlw  printed  treaty  of  I74S,  and  salboritiM  ut  lupra. 

i  Narrative  ofJolm  Qylti,  b«  publiibed  in  our  "  Iiulian  Captiviliei." 
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among  the  western  as  well  ns  among  the  eastern  Indians.  Menquid  was 
killed  by  Captain  Chubb  in  1696,  and  in  1725  there  was  another  chief  of  the 
same  name,  of  equal  distinction.  And  he  deserves  some  notice  in  this  place, 
as  do  many  others.  While  Captain  Loveicell  was  on  his  march  against  the 
Pequawkets,  measures  were  being  devised  in  Boston  for  a  peace  with  the 
eastern  Indians.  There  were,  at  the  same  time,  several  Indians  there,  some 
as  prisoners  and  others  as  hostages,  nnd  the  English  concluded  to  send  some 
of  them  out  to  invite  their  countrymen  to  come  to  Boston  to  settle  difficulties ; 
accordingly  Saquarexia  and  ^ebine,  one  a  hostage  and  the  other  a  captive, 
were  despatched  upon  that  business.  They, «' after  some  time,"  returned  and 
reported,  "that  the  Indians  were  generally  disposed  to  a  peace,  for  that  the 
losses  tliey  met  with,  and  the  daily  terror  they  were  under,  made  their  lives 
miserable.  After  this  they  went  out  again,"  and  meeting  with  several  others 
of  their  countrymen,  received  further  assurances  of  a  general  desire  for 
])eace.  Whereupon  commissioners  were  sent  with  those  two  Indians  to 
Fort  St  George,  to  procure  a  meeting  of  chiefs  and  to  make  a  treaty.  They 
arrived  there  on  the  2d  July,  and  on  the  14th  thirteen  chieiB  had  assembled, 
not  at  the  fort,  but  at  a  safe  distance  therefrom,  fearing  treachery  from  their 
white  brethren  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  they  had  experienced  not 
many  days  before.*  Howevei",  after  considerable  parleying,  in  which  the 
Indians  made  the  English  swear  by  their  God,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  their  intentions  were  of  a  tenor  with  their  pretensions,  the  parties  came 
together. 

The  battle  of  Pequnwket  was  recent,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Indiana 
Iiad  become  conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  did  not  urge  their  wrongs  at 
this  meeting,  although,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  country,  but  seemed  deter- 
mined to  have  peace  on  any  terms.  Thoy  did  indeed,  to  the  demand  of  the 
English,  "  Why  they  had  made  war  upon  them  ?"  reply,  that  it  was  because 
they  had  taken  up  thfir  land,  even  to  Cape  Newagen ;  and  not  only  seized 
upon  their  lands  to  that  place  westward,  but  that  they  had  there  beaten  two 
of  their  men  to  death.  To  this  the  English  commissioners  an.swered :  "The 
Itmils  are  ours,  and  we  can  show  you  they  were  fairly  bought  of  your  fathers ; 
and  if  your  men  were  beaten  to  death  by  the  English,  it  was  your  business 
to  complain  to  our  government,  and  not  to  make  war."  This  seems  to  have 
silenced  the  poor  Indians,  and  we  hear  nothing  further  from  them  at  this 
time  but  an  eaniest  desire  that  peace  might  be  concluded,  or  that  a  cessation 
of  arms  might  take  place.  The  commissioners  informed  them  that  they  had 
not  power  to  grant  a  cessation  of  arms,  but  said  that,  probably,  if  a  deputation 
of  their  chiefs  would  go  to  Boston,  it  might  be  granted  by  their  government. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  two  chiefs,  Loron,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes 
called,  Saffttaaram,  now  an  old  and  venerable  chief,  and  Akanquid,  should 
return  witn  the  English  to  Boston,  and  see  what  could  be  done  towards  a 
general  peace.  , 

LoRON  and  Ahanquid  having  come  to  Boston,  it  was  soon  after  settled 
that  these  two  chiefs  should  go  into  their  countrj',  and  return  in  40  days  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  chiefs,,  with  whom  a  proper  treaty  might  be  made. 
Meanwhile  several  depredations  having  been  committed  on  both  sides,  the 
time  of  the  return  of  the  Indians  was  considerably  protracted  in  consequence; 
and,  as  we  have  in  a  previous  chapter  mentioned,  the  forty  days  had  nearly 
twice  expired  before  their  reappearance;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
the  faithful  Loron  and  Ahanquid  returned  to  Boston,  bringing  with  them 
,1rexu3,  Francis  Xaviei;  and  Meganumha,  representatives  from  the  eastern 
Indians,  clothed  with  full  power  to  negotiate  of  peace.  More  than  a  month 
was  passed  by  these  chiefs  in  Boston  before  a  treaty  was  signed.  This  wtis 
done  on  the  15  December,  1725,  and  peace  was"  thereby  restored  to  the 
eastern  frontiers. 


*  "  And  indeed  they  had  cause  of  being'  so,  for  that  about  10  days  before,  [20  June,  says 
Williamson,  ii.  144,]  under  a  flng  of  triiie,  some  of  (he  English  treacherously  attempted  to 
lay  violent  hands  upon  ihein,  but  lost  one  in  the  skirmish  and  had  another  wounded,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  the  like  unhappy  disaster  that  afterwards  happened  unto  Captain  Saundert 
Penliallow,  m. 
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In  our  notice  of  Captain  Tom  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  his  depredation  at 
Hampton,  it  should  have  been  stated  that  he  had  abundant  excuse  for  retalia- 
tions of  the  nature  there  described.  Length  of  time,  to  whatever  number 
of  years  extended,  is  no  guaranty  that  an  injury  will  not  be  repaid  by  an 
Indian,  with  Indian  interest ;  and  Hivunibal  did  not  more  strictly  observe  his 
vow  to  war  against  the  Romans,  than  the  savage  of  America  adhered  to  his 
resolution  of  revenging  an  insult,  even  though  its  origin  were  removed 
several  generations  from  him.  In  the  chapter  already  referred  to,  we  have 
detailed  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Church  upon  the  Androscoggin,  and  bin 
capture  and  destruction  of  a  fort  some  30  or  40  miles  up  that  river.*  This 
ibrt  was  the  residence  of  Aoamcits,  more  generally  known  among  the  English 
as  Great  Tom.  This  chief,  according  to  my  authority,  was  taken  captive  at 
the  time  of  the  assault  by  Church,  "  but  he  slipt  away  from  the  hands  of  his 
too  careless  keepers,  wliich  was  a  disaster  they  much  complained  of.  But 
if  this  piece  of  carelessness  did  any  harm,  there  was  another  which  did  some 
good;  for  Great  Tom  having  terribly  scared  a  part  of  his  men  with  the 
tidings  of  what  had  happened,  and  an  English  lau  in  their  hands  also  telling 
them  some  truth,  tiiey  betook  themselves  to  such  ajlight  in  the'tr /right,  as 
gave  Mr.  .Anthony  Bracket,  tlien  a  prisoner  with  them,  an  opportunity  to  fly 
four  score  miles  another  way."  But  we  have  recorded  the  escape  of  poor 
.Anthony  Bracket,  who,  says  Dr.  Mather,  "  if  he  had  not  found  one  of  Churcli'<i 
vessels  aground  at  Maquuit,  would  have  l)een  miserably  aground  himself," 
after  all  his  severe  travel  and  sufferings  to  effect  an  escape.f  And  now  we 
have  arrived  at  the  extent  of  our  information  concerning  ^amcus. 

Wahwa  shall  here  receive  additional  notice.  He  may  be  the  same  spoken 
of  before4  though  there  tlie  name,  if  it  be  the  same,  has  another  syllable  in 
it  He  was  tlie  renowned  Hopehood,  doubly  celebrated  by  the  stroke  of 
oblivion  aimed  at  his  head  liy  the  classic  Magnalian.  But  Wahwa  could 
hardly  have  been  ttmchood  of  1675,  ^  as  he  would  have  been  very  old  at 
LoveweWs  fight,  in  1735 ;  yet  it  is  not  impossible,  notwithstanding  he  is  made 
to  die,||  by  the  hand  of  the  Mohawks,  not  long  after  the  capture  of  Salmon 
Falls,  in  1690,  "while  on  his  way  westward  to  bewitch  another  crew  ot 
Aquadocta."  His  name  of  Hopehood  had,  very  probably,  been  manufactured 
out  of  an  Indian  name  approacliing  it  in  sound,  as  are  many  others  we 
possess. 

He  did  not  leave  the  scenes  of  his  exploits  until  the  summer  of  1690,  as 
we  have  seen ;  IT  he  was  the  leader  at  Fox  Point,  in  Newington,  in  May  of 
that  year ;  and  he  very  probably  had  the  direction  of  the  porty,  if  he  did  not 
lead  it,  who,  on  the  4th  of  July,  killed  eight  people  as  they  were  mowing  in 
a  field  near  Lamprey  River,  and  took  a  boy  captive.  On  the  5tli  tncy 
attacked  Captain  fitVton's  garrison  at  Exeter,  but  Lieutenant  Bancrojl,  arriving 
to  its  relief,  beat  off  the  Indians  "with  the  loss  of  a  few  of  his  men."  One 
man  they  were  forced  to  leave  without  scalping,  and  though  shot  in  9 

E laces,  was  still  alive.  To  these  desperate  wounds  they  had  added  two 
lows  with  the  tomahawk  at  his  neck,  endeavoring  to  sever  his  head  from 
his  body ;  "  which  blows,  you  may  he  sure,"  says  Mather,  "  added  more  enor- 
mous wounds  unto  the  port-holes  of  death  already  opened,  and  from  which 
bis  life  was  running  out  as  fast  as  it  could."  When  discovered  by  his  friends 
he  was  looked  upon  as  dead,  but  on  being  stirred  was  observed  to  gasp; 
•'  whereupon  an  Irish  fellow  then  present,  advised  them  to  give  him  another 
dab  with  a  hatchet,  ond  so  bury  him  with  the  rest."  Yet  this  mon  recovered, 
and  was  afterwards  well.  His  name  was  Simon  Stone,  There  are  daily 
occurrences,  which  in  those  days  would  have  been  viewed  as  miracles,  or  as 
retaliations  of  the  Creator  upon  miserable  wretclies  for  thoughtless  acts  or 
expressions.  Upun  all  such  as  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Gatton  Mather  he 
laid  his  potent  hand  with  manifest  satisfaction.  Doubtless  the  poor  Irishman 
thought  it  would  have  lieen  a  favor  to  the  wounded  man,  who  could  not  live, 
to  put  him  out  of  hi^  misery ;  but  this  weighed  nothing  in  the  mind  of  the 

"  Fort  "  Amonotcoggin,"  according  to  the  Magnalia,  about  40  miles  up  the  river, 

t  Jl%na/ia,  ib.        f  Page  105,  111,  124,  ante.        $  Page  116.       ||  By  Ifot/ur,  Magaalia. 
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historian.    '^Teague,"  he  says,  «a8  he  was  foolishly  pullins  a  canoe  ashore, 
about  this  time,  with  the  nock  of  his  gun,  it  went  of},  breaking  his  arm  with     ' 
a  fearful  wound,  by  which  he  was  made  a  cripple  ever  aller." 

By  a  council  of  war  held  at  Portsmouth,  occasioned  by  these  depredations  of 
"that  memorable  Awpr  Hopehood,"  it  was  decided  that  Captain  tntwall  should 
^  out  in  search  of  him  with  a  large  scouting  party.  Several  other  prom- 
inent men,  being  emulous  of  the  service,  offering  to  join  him  in  command 
with  another  party,  it  by  lot  fell  on  Captain  fYc^yoT  Having  rendezvoused  at 
Dover  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  men,  they  marched  into  the  woods 
on  the  since  memorable  day,  July  4th,  1690.  On  the  6th,  having  sent  out 
their  scouts  **  before  breakfast"  in  the  morning,  they  "immediately  returned 
with  tidings  of  brealffast  enough  for  those  who  had  their  stomachs  sharp  set 
for  fighting."  The  parties  iir.iuediately  met  at  a  place  called  Wheelwriffht's 
Pond,  in  Lee,  and  an  obstinate  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  from  two  to  uiree 
hours.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  adopted  by  the 
English,  comparatively  but  few  were  killed.  Neither  party  could  boast  of  a 
victory,  for,  as  at  Pequawket,  each  was  glad  to  retreat  from  the  other.  Of 
the  whites  above  30  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  which  15  were  of  the  former 
number.  Among  these  were  included  Cai)tain  ffiawall,  his  lieutenant,  Flagg, 
and  Sergeant  WaVcer.  Captain  Ftorfd  maintained  the  figlit  until  most  of  ins 
men  had  retreated,  which  obliged  hmi  to  retreat  also.  "For  this  somt  blamed 
him,  who,  probably,  would  not  have  continued  it  as  long  as  he  did."  Captain 
Converse  visited  tne  battle  ground  the  next  morning,  and  brought  off  seven 
wounded  still  alive,  but  the  Indians  had  removed  all  of  theirs,  and  it  could 
never  bo  known  how  many  of  them  were  killed.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  precipitancy  of  their  retrent,  as  they  left  much  of  their  plunder  upon 
the  field 

The  same  week  "these  rovers  mode  their  descent  as  far  as  Amesburv', 
where  Captain  Foot  being  ensnared  by  them,  they  tortured  him  to  death. 
This  so  alarmed  the  other  inhabitants,  that  they  fiew  from  their  beds  to  their 
garrisons,  otherwise  before  the  next  morning  they  had  found  their  beds  their 
graves.  However,  they  killed  three  persons,  burnt  three  houses,  and  many 
cattle.  In  fine,  from  the  first  mischief  done  at  Lamprey-eel  River,  (on  July 
4th,)  to  this  last  at  Amesburv,  all  belpnging  to  one  Indian  expedition,  forty 
English  people  were  cut  off." 

Thus  Hopehood  is  considered  the  leader  in  all  these  transactions,  although 
our  chroniclers  of  that  day  do  not  mention  him,  excepting  where  we  have 
done  so,  nor  do  they  mention  the  names  of  any  other  Indians.  He  was  tlie 
commander  cf  his  countrymen  at  the  taking  of  Casco,  on  which  event  the 
garrisons  of  Purpooduck,  Spurwink,  Black  Point,  and  Blue  Point,  drew  off 
to  Saco,  and  in  a  few  days  from  Saco  they  retreated  to  Wells,  "  twenty  miles 
within  the  said  Saco,  and  about  half  Wells  drew  off  as  far  as  Lieutenant 
Storer's,  But  the  arrival  of  orders  and  soldiers  from  government  stopped 
them  from  retiring  any  farther;  and  Hopehood,  with  a  party  tliat  staid  for 
'  farther  mischief,  meeting  with  some  resistance  here,  turned  about,  and  having 
first  had  a  skirmish  with  Captain  Sherburn,  they  appeared  the  next  Lord's- 
day  at  Newichawannok  or  Berwick,  where  they  burnt  some  houses  and  slew 
a  man."  This  last  event  was  three  days  previous  to  the  massacre  at  Fox 
Point,  before  related. 

We  now  are  to  speak  again  of  IVahwa,  and  as  we  have  before  considered 
him  a  different  chief  from  Hopehood  ff'ahowah,  we  shall  still  do  so,  yet  the 
character  of  his  exploits  agrees  well  with  those  of  that  chief;  but  that  argues 
nothing  as  to  his  Identity,  for  numerous  other  chiefs  correspond  equally 
as  well. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1726,  a  band  of  seven  Indians  sui*prised  the  family 
of  Philip  Dvrell  at  Kennebunk,  capturing  ten  persons,  eight  women  and  two 
children,  and  curried  them  off.  The  attack  was  made  late  in  the  oflemoon, 
while  Mr.  fhirell  was  absent.  On  his  return  he  found  his  house  in  flames, 
chairs  piled  on  the  fire,  trunks  split  to  pieces,  but  no  traces  of  his  wife  and 
children.  The  Indians  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  when 
Mr.  Durell  should  be  absent,  fearing,  it  was  thought,  his  powerful  arm,  if  made 
when  he  was  at  home.    Twenty-uiree  years  mfbre  Mrs.  Duritt  hud  been  a 
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captive,*  but  unlike  most  of  Imr  sex  in  like  circumstaucee,  she  foreboded  no 
evil  of  a  like  kind  from  the  Itidiuns,  but  looked  upon  her  former  capture  b^ 
them  as  we  do  upon  a  malady  that  never  attacks  a  second  time ;  but  in  thia 
case  it  was  otherwise. 

The  perpetrators  were  pursued  with  vigor  the  next  morning,  which  caused 
the  Indians  to  put  most  of  their  captives  to  death,  by  which  means  they  were 
able  to  make  good  their  flight 

It  was  for  some  time  doubtful  what  Indians,  or  how  many,  had  committed 
this  horrid  act,  but  it  was  finally  ascertained  that  the  bloody  "  ffahwa,  Pan- 
caunaumpoyte,  formerly  a  Mohegan,  Jlcteon,  afterwards  known  as  Captain 
Moses,  an  Arisaguntacook,  Omboroictea,  Manneenhotchau,  Pier,  SuvgebnugimJo, 
probably  of  the  same  tribe,  though  one  or  more  was  of  Wowenok,  but  then 
residing  among  the  St.  Francis  Jndians.  Yet  five-and-twenty  years  or  more 
afterwards.  Colonel  Job,  a  noted  orator  and  chief  speaker  at  Governor  Shirky^a 
treaty  in  1754,  denied  that  Adeon  was  an  Arisaguntacook,  and  said  he  was  an 
Albany  Indian ;  but  as  Job  was  accused  of  telling  lies  in  his  talk  ut  the  treaty 
by  one  of  his  own  party,  not  much  dependence  can  be  given  to  what  ho  did 
say.f  But  it  appears  that  he  was  a  Norridgewok,  but  having  taken  an  Aris- 
aguntacook woman  for  a  Avife,  became  one  of  them.  He  was  the  same  chief 
Avho,  on  the  28  April,  1752,  with  a  party  of  10  or  12  of  that  tribe,  fell  upon 
four  men  on  n:  branch  of  Contoocook  River,  shot  one  of  them  dead,  one 
escaped,  and  the  other  two  were  taken  and  carried  to  Canada ;  but  this  aftuir 
we  shall  notice  more  at  lai'ge  presently. 

We  hear  of  but  one  that  ever  returned  of  those  taken  at  Kenncbunk.  His 
name  was  John  Durell,  son- of  Philip,  whose  family  were  destroyed;  and  lie, 
though  he  was  redeemed  in  about  two  years,  was,  according  to  the  historian 
of  Kenncbunk,  "  ever  after  more  of  an  Indian  than  a  white  man."  He  was 
alive  when  Governor  Sullivan  wrote  his  history,  and  resided  there.  It  was 
not  long  after  Wnhwa^a  depredation,  that  two  friendly  Indians,  Qxiinoiae,  of 
Wowenok,  and  Ogicaand,  were  sent  by  the  governor  of  Massachui-ctts  to 
learn  the  fate  of  the  captives,  as  well  as  what  Indians  hud  done  the  miscljicf; 
these  ambassadors,  from  causes  not  explained,  though  doubtless  no  uncommon 
ones  on  such  undertakings,  were  not  heard  of  for  nearly  a  year  after,  and  then 
could  give  no  satisfactory  account  in  the  business  they  undertook.  At  tlio 
treaty  of  Casco,  in  1727,  ^uyaummowett,  chief  speaker  of  the  Arisaguutacooks, 
said  he  had  learned  that  a  boy  taken  at  that  time  was  among  the  French. 
This  was  probably  John  Durell. 

After  peace  was  made,  and  intercouree  commenced  again  between  the 
Indians  and  the  settlers,  it  seems  IVahwa  used  frequently  to  visit  Kcnnebuiik, 
and  often  talked  familiarly  with  the  friends  of  those  he  had  massacred.  Like 
most  other  Indians,  he  would  get  drunk  when  he  could  get  liauor.  On  one 
occasion,  as  he  lay  drunk  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Baxter,  whose  wife  was  among 
the  murdered  in  the  exploit  above  related,  some  of  Baxter's  acquaintancc>i 
advised  him  to  tumble  him  into  the  well,t  but  he  had  too  much  humanity  to 
wish  to  immortalize  his  name  by  an  act  so  dastardly.  And  Wdlnva  remained 
a  monument  of  his  own  cruelty,  but  not  a  more  despised  one  than  the 
advisers  of  his  death;  while  the  injui-ed  man,  deprived  of  his  nearest  fricndn, 
remained  a  monument  of  humanity. 

We  now  return  to  .Meon,  and  his  expedition  to  Contoocook.  A  sniuU 
company  of  young  men,  four  in  number  only,  went  out  early  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1752,  to  hunt  in  the  north-western  part  of  New  Hampshire.  Their 
names  were,  Amos  Eastman,  of  Concord,  John  and  William  Stark,  of  Dtmi)ar- 
ton,  and  David  Stinaon,  of  Londonderry.  What  we  are  about  to  relate  will  bo 
of  more  interest  to  the  reader,  doubtless,  if  he  is  told  that  John  Stark,  of  this 
party  of  hunters,  was  the  same  who  afterwards  defeated  Colonel  Baum  ut 
Bennington,  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  These  young  men, 
wandering  far  beyond  the  confines  of  civilization,  were,  on  the  28th  of  April, 

*  Bradbury's  History  of  Keiinebiink  Port.  120,  121. 

t  He  was  a  fearless,'  bold  fellow ;  accused  Governor  Shirley  of  "  letting  his  young  men  art 
the  Devil' a  part  by  doing  mischief  to  the  Indians,"  notwithstanding  his  protestations  of  justice 
to  them.  ,  , 

t  History  of  Kennebunk  Port.  121.  "     ' 
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puniuing  their  arduous  employment  on  a  branch  of  the  Pemigewoset,  called 
bakei^B  River,  in  what  is  since  Ruinney,  when  suddenly  they  were  surprised 
by  ten  Indians  under  the  famous  Adeon,  who  at  this  time  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Captain  Maaea.  The  whites  had,  but  little  while  before,  discovered 
traces  of  Indians,  and  had  become  alurm'id,  and  were  determined  to  leave 
their  position.  Accordingly,  John  Stark  went  out  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  collect  their  traps,  and  whUe  thus  separated  from  his  companions,  was 
made  prisoner.  As  soon  as  be  was  secured,  he  was  ordered  to  direct  tliem 
to  his  friends.  This  he  undertook  to  do,  but  purposely  led  them  two  miles 
farther  from  them,  hoping  that,  by  some  means,  they  might  take  the  alarm 
and  escape ;  but  it  was  uot  to  bo  ended  so.  They  seem  not  to  have  im- 
agined that  John  was  taken  by  Lidious,  and  soon  began  to  shoot  off  their 
guns  to  direct  him  where  they  were.  This  also  directed  the  Lidious,  and 
they  immediately  proceeded  down  the  river,  beyond  the  whites,  and  taking  a 
station,  waylaid  them  as  they  came  down.  All  that  had  now  passed  had  not 
taken  up  much  time,  for  about  sunrise  the  party  appeared,  two  in  a  boat,  fVU- 
liam  Stark  and  Slinson,  and  Eoilman  on  the  shore,  whb  next  fell  into  the  In- 
dians' hands.  They  now  ordered  John  to  hnil  his  friends  in  the  lioat,  to  decoy 
them  to  the  siiore;  but,  with  a  boldness  characteristic  of  great  minds,  he 
called  to  them,  and  instead  of  requesting  tliem  to  land,  told  tliem  he  was 
taken,  and  ordered  them  to  save  themselves  by  pulling  to  the  opposite  shore. 
They  pulled  accordingly,  and  were  quickly  fu-ed  upon  by  four  of  the  Indians, 
whose  guns  were  loaded.  Like  a  truly  heroic  spirit,  without  regarding  the 
risk  he  ran,  at  the  moment  of  the  shot  John  knocked  up  two  of  the  Indians' 
guns,  and  repeated  the  manoeuvi-e  when  the  rest  of  the  party  fired  a  second  * 
volley.  Ho  then  hallooed  to  his  brother  in  the  boat  to  fly  with  all  his  might, 
for  all  the  guns  were  discharged.  He  did  so  successfully ;  regained  the  shore 
and  escaped.  Poor  SUnaon  was  killed,  and  the  boat  and  oars  were  pierced 
with  bullets.  John  was  sorely  beaten  and  ill  used  at  first,  for  the  liberties  he 
had  taken  in  giving  their  shots  a  false  direction ;  but  they  afterwards  used 
him  kindly. 

The  whites  had  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  fiurs,  of  which  the  In- 
dians possessed  themselves,  and  commenced  their  retreat  They  made  a 
stop  at  Lower  Coos,  about  the  present  vicinity  of  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  where  they 
had  left  two  of  their  party  to  prepare  provisions  against  then*  return.  After 
one  night's  stay  here  they  proceeded  to  Upper  Coos.  From  this  place  Cap- 
tain Moses  despatched  three  of  his  men  with  Eastman  to  St  Francis,  while 
the  rest  of  the  company  hunted  on  a  small  stream  in  that  neighborhood. 
Stark  was  meantime  closely  watched,  and  every  night  confined.  They  al- 
lowed him  to  hunt,  and  he,  having  shot  one  beaver  and  caught  onotlier  in  a 
trap,  was  approbated  by  a  present  of  their  skins. 

At  length,  on  the  9  of  July,  Captain  Moses  returned  with  his  prisoner  to  St 
Francis.  Here  the  two  captives  were  compelled  to  run  the  gantlet  East- 
man fared  hard  in  that  business ;  but  Stark^  understanding  Indian  play  better, 
seized  a  club  from  an  Indian  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  ranks  through  which 
he  was  to  run,  and  laid  it  about  him  with  such  force,  that  running  the  gant- 
let was  wholly  on  the  pai*t  of  the  Lidians ;  for  they  were  glad  to  escape  and 
leave  the  ground  to  him,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  old  mdians,  who  were 
seated  at  a  distance  to  witness  the  sport 

Fortunately,  Stark  and  Eastman^s  captivity  was  not  a  long  one.  Li  about 
six  weeks  from  Stark^s  arrival  at  St  Francis,  there  amved  Captain  Stevens,  of 
No.  Four,  and  Mr.  Wheelwright,  of  Boston,  in  search  of  some  captives,  who 
had  been  taken  from  Massachusetts,  and  not  finding  any,  redeemed  Staiic  mid 
Eastman,  who  arrived  home,  by  way  of  Albany,  in  August  following.  The 
same  Indians  accompanied  them  to  Albany,  where  they  sold  the  furs  they 
had  taken  from  them,  to  the  amount  of  £560,  old  tenor.  Stark  paid  for  his 
ransom  103  dollars,  and  Eastman  GO  dollars.  The  names  of  two  others  of  the 
Indians  who  did  this  miscliief,  were  Fronds  Tiiigaw,  and  Peer,  a  young  chief, 
each  of  whom  has  been  mentioned  as  chief  in  the  capture ;  but  it  is  not 
material. 

At  the  treaty  of  1727,  which  the  preceding  relation  required  us  to  notice, 
mention  was  made  by  the  chiefs,  at  that  treaty,  of  a  great  many  Indians,  and 
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amonff  others,  of  one  of  considerable  note,  of  whom  we  have  before*  said 
BomethinK,  if,  indeed,  he  be  the  same,  namely,  Sabatia.  This  Indian  had  pre- 
viously, though  perhaps  not  long  before  tliat  treaty,  with  others,  taken  many 
captives  in  their  depredations  on  the  English  frontiers.  At  this  time  he  was 
livmg  at  St  Francis  in  Canada,  and  had  two  captives  with  him ;  but  their 
names  we  cannot  learn.  Ho  was  of  a  bloody  disposition,  and  the  act  wliich 
terminated  his  career  was  by  a  hand  not  less  bloodv,  tlioush,  perhaps,  more 
necessarily  so.  We  have,  ou  another  occasion,  and  m  another  work,T  related 
the  circumstances  of  it,  and  shall  therefore  pass  it  over  hero.  He  was  killed 
in  17S3,  and  we  have  before  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  father  of 
him  brought  away  a  captive  from  St  Francis  by  Captain  Eogera  in  1759,  and 
who  in  1775  followed  the  fortunes  of  Arnold's  expedition  against  Quebec. 

As  noted  an  exploit  as  we  have  passed  over  in  our  historv  is  that  which 
was  enacted  at  Wfupole,  N.  H.,  in  the  year  1755.  If  Philip,  the  leader  of  the 
Indians  on  that  occasion,  be  the  same  that  we  have  before  given  some  account 
o^  his  patriotism  as  well  as  his  courage  must  have  undergone  an  important 
change ;  but  as  we  cannot  settle  that  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  critical 
anticpiary  without  spending  more  time  than  we  shall  get  credit  for,  we  will 
relate  the  affair  at  Walpole  as  we  have  heard  it 

One  John  KUbum  had  settled  at  that  place  in  1749,  and  though  far  beyond 
anv  other  settlement,  and  frequently  watched,  and  eoinetinies  annoyed  by  the 
Indians,  yet  no  hostile  act  was  attempted  upon  him  until  1755.  When  it  be- 
came certain  that  war  would  soon  begin  between  England  and  France,  meas- 
ures were  taken  by  General  Shirley  to  wani  the  settlers  along  the  extensive 
frontier  of  New  England  of  the  approaching  calamity.  But  the  Indians  seem 
to  have  known  or  ex])6cted  it  sooner  than  the  English,  for  before  the  latter 
had  received  word  from  General  Shirleu,  the  cunning  Philip,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  spy,  had  visited  every  principal  settlement,  under  the  pretence  of  trading 
for  flints  and  other  hunting  munitions,  all  along  the  Connecticut  River ;  and 
it  was  not  until  two  Indians,  employed  by  General  Shirley,  had  informed  the 
settlers  that  400  or  500  Indians  were  preparing  in  Canada  to  make  a  descent 
upon  them,  that  PhUip'a  expedition  for  trade  was  understood  in  its  real  char- 
acter. 

Kilbum  lived  in  a  good  garrison-house,  and  on  the  day  Philip  appeared 
against  it  with  some  300  Indians,  he,  with  three  other  men,  were  at  work 
some  distance  from  it ;  but  keeping  a  good  watch,  the  Indians  were  discov- 
ered in  time  to  afford  them  sufficient  opportunity  to  regain  the  garrison  with- 
out molestation.  The  timely  discovery  was  made  about  mid-day,  August  17, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after,  they  were  surrounded  by  197  fierce  war- 
riors, flushed  with  confidence  of  an  easy  and  speedy  victory ;  the  remainder 
of  the  Indians,  forming  an  ambush  of  reserve  at  the  mouth  of  Cold  River, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  ganison. 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  endeavored  to  cut  off  Colonel  Bellotca,  who,  with 
30  men,  was  milling  about  a  mile  east  of  Kilbum^a;  but  in  this  he  was  foiled 
by  a  masterly  manceuvre  of  the  colonel.  His  men  were  returning  from  the 
mill,  each  with  a  bag  of  meal  upon  his  back,  when  hie  dogs  by  their  growling 
gave  timely  notice  of  the  neighborhood  of  an  enemy,  and  the  thoughts  of  an 
ambush  at  the  same  moment  passed  through  his  mind:  he  as  soon  knew 
what  to  do.  He  ordered  his  men  to  throw  off  their  bags,  advance  to  a  cer- 
tain eminence  over  which  their  path  lay,  and  about  which  he  doubted  not  the 
Indians  were  prepared  for  him.  The  ground  contiguous  was  covered  with 
high  sweet  fern.  Up  to  these  Bellowa  and  his  men  crawled,  into  the  very 
presence  of  the  enemy.  They  now,  agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed  at  the 
discovery,  sprung  upon  their  feet,  and  giving  a  tremendous  whoop,  afler  the 
manner  of  their  adversaiy,  dropped  down  again  the  same  instant  The  In- 
dians at  the  very  moment  rose  up,  forming  a  thick  front  across  the  path  in  a 
semicircle.  Each  of  Bellowa' a  men  had  now  an  Indian  in  his  power;  and 
such  was  the  effect  of  the  first  fire  of  these  30  men,  that  Philip  and  his  whole 
party  precipitately  retreated,  and  the  victors,  without  waiting  for  a  further 


*  Ante,  page  13d,  136  or  this  Book. 

t  In  the  Appendix  to  Riy  edition  of  Church's  Philip's  War,  kc,  page  337. 
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display  of  tactics,  regained  their  garriBon,  not  having  one  of  their  number 
Idllod  or  wounded.    Of  the  loss  of  the  Indians  no  mention  is  niode. 

Finding  so  warm  a  reception  from  Coloiiol  Bellows,  PkUip,  it  would  seem, 
as  well  as  the  colonel,  had  no  notion  of  taking  a  second  hand  at  the  same 
gumo,  and,  as  we  have  said,  immediately  a^tpearcd  before  KiUmnCa  garrison, 
where  he  hoped  for  better  success.  Philip  wus  an  old  acquaintance  here, 
and  upiiroacliing  the  house  as  near  as  he  could  find  a  tree  for  shelter,  called 
out  to  kilbum,  "  Old  John,  young  John,  come  out  here.  Wt  give  you  good  qtuw- 
Icr.''^  Philip  is  representcu  as  of  groat  stature,  and  proportionate  strength; 
1111(1  Kilbum  was  not  his  inferior,  fie  answered  the  warrior  "  with  a  voice  of 
tliiuulor,"  that  flowed  over  the  adjacent  hills,  "  Quarter !  you  black  rascals ! 
b-jLToiie,  or  we'll  quarter  you." 

i'lins  stood  the  affair  which  wus  slioitly  to  decide  the  fate  of  Walpole, 
bctwocM  six  English,  four  men  and  two  women,  and  about  400  Indians,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege.  Philip  returned  to  his  men,  and,  after  a  short 
puiiso,  the  silence  was  broken  by  yells  and  whoops  of  the  whole  body  of  In- 
dians, which  appeared,  as  we  have  heard  the  old  people  express  it,  "aa  though 
all  the  devils  in  hell  had  broke  loose.*^  A  furious  onset  was  now  begun,  and  m 
II  low  minutes  the  roof  of  the  house  was  perforated  like  a  sieve.  As  usual  in 
their  attacks  on  garrisons,  they  employed  stratagems,  but  when  the  whole 
utlornoon  was  spent,  they  found  they  hud  made  no  impression,  but  were 
greatly  weakened  themselves,  and  ut  night  drew  off,  thus  ending  tlieir  inglo- 
rious expedition. 

Such  deeds  could  a  few  men,  well  provided,  perform,  well  knowing  it  was 
not  numbers  that  could  save  them  in  times  of  {leril,  while  many  otliers,  rely- 
ing upon  their  numbers,  neglecting  their  duties,  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
aa  enemy  not  half  equal  to  themselves.  Kilbum  hud  extra  guns  in  his  house, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  cast  bullets,  and  performed  every  other  service  in 
their  power.  When  one  of  the  men's  guns  became  too  much  heated  to  be 
used  with  safety,  a  woman  exchanged  it  for  another,  so  that  every  man  was 
every  moment  at  his  pkice.  When  their  lead  began  to  grow  short,  blankets 
were  suspended  in  the  roofj  to  catch  the  balls  of  the  enemy,  with  good  suc- 
cess ;  and  thus  many  of  the  Indians  foil  by  their  own  bullets !  To  use  their 
powder  without  loss  of  time,  they  poured  it  into  hats,  which  were  placed  close 
ut  hand ;  by  such  means  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up,  which  probably  de- 
ceived the  Indiuns  in  regurd  to  their  numbers.  They  found  time,  before 
drawing  off,  to  kill  all  the  cattle,  burn  and  destroy  all  the  hay  and  grain  be- 
longing to  the  settlement ;  but  this  wus  looked  upon  as  nothing,  scarcely  to 
be  considered  towards  the  price  of  their  deliverance.  We  do  not  learn  as  it 
wus  ever  known  to  the  English  whut  the  loss  of  the  Indians  was ;  *  but  the 
garrison  lost  Mr.  Peak,  who,  exposing  himself  too  much  before  a  port-hole, 
was  shot  in  the  hip.  The  wound  would  probably  have  l)een  cured  if  good 
surgical  aid  could  have  been  had ;  but  it  proved  mortal  in  five  days  after  the 
battle.  Each  of  these  men,  Kilbum  and  Peak,  had  a  sou  with  them  in  the 
garrison;  and  such  was  the  force  opposed  to  that  army  of  Indians !  John 
Kii.BURN  lived  to  be  85  years  of  age,  and  died  on  the  8  Aiu-il,  1789,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  Walpole  burying-ground.  The  son  (John)  attained  the  same 
age,  and  died  at  his  residence,  in  Shrewsbury,  Vt,  in  1822.t 

Only  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  there  arrived  at  Cambridge, 
the  head  quarters  of  the  Americuns,  a  deputation  from  the  Penobscot  Indians, 
of  whom  the  celebrated  Orono  was  chief.  An  order  was  passed  for  their 
entertainment  while  there,  and  "for  their  return  home."  They  came  to  ten- 
der their  services  to  the  Americans  in  the  war  now  begun,  which  was  done 
by  Orono,  iii  a  speech  to  a  committee  of  the  provincial  congress,  on  the  21 
June,  1775.  "  In  behalf  of  the  whole  Penobscot  tribe,"  the  chief  snid,  if  the 
gi'ievances  under  which  his  people  labored  were  removed,  they  would  aid 
with  their  whole  force  to  defend  the  country.  Those  grievances  were  briefly 
stated,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  trespasses  by  the  whites  upon  their  timber 

*  Kilhnm,  during  the  engagement,  had  a  deliberate  shot  at  a  large  Indian,  whom  be  saw 
fall,  and  he  believed  it  was  Philip  himself, 
t  Chiefly  from  the  Cols.  N.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  62—58. 
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kDd%  cheating  them  in  trade,  &c  The  cotntnittoe  returned  an  affbotionate 
address ;  and  although  the  groans  of  the  dyinc.  from  the  late  terrible  field  of 
battle,  were  sounding  in  their  ears,  they  say  nothing  about  engagins  the  Indians 
in  the  war,  but  assured  them  that  <'aB  soon  as  they  could  tuce  oreath  iVoiii 
their  present  fight,"  their  complaints  should  receire  attention.  Some  of  tlio 
PenoMcots  did  eventually  engage  in  the  war,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of 
them. 

We  have  said  before^*  U()on  authority  which  will  generally  be  received, 
that  Abtonif  and  Sabaht  were  the  first  Indians  employed  by  the  Anioricutm 
in  the  revolution,  and  we  see  no  reason  yet  to  fbrm  a  diffbrent  opinioii.  a!- 
though  our  attention  has  been  called  again  to  the  subject,!  and  some  ihctH 
stated  for  oiu*  consideration,  which  have  elicited  ftirther  investigations  anil 
comparisons,  of  which  the  following  is  the  result.^  Of  a  chief  named  Swau- 
ttn,  or  Suaahan,  well  known  on  the  borders  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  latter 
French  wars,  we  have  before  given  some  notice  ;§  at  that  time,  or  about  tliu 
close  of  those  wars,  he  retired  to  St  FVancis.  When  the  revolution  began,  liu 
seems  to  have  decided  on  taking  the  part  of  the  Americans ;  and  with  a  Ibw 
followers  marched  to  Kennebeck,  and  with  some  of  the  Norridsewoks  ren- 
dezvoused at  Cobboesee,  now  Gardiner,  at  the  mouth  of  the  CobbosseecontH 
River.  Over  the  Norridgewoks,  or  Peauawkets,  or  some  of  both,  was  a  chief, 
hamed  Paul  Himn$,  who,  though  a  wnite  man,  had  lived  so  fons  among  In- 
dians, that  to  allmtents  he  was  one  of  them.  He  was  bom  at  Berwick,  but 
had  been  taken  captive  when  quite  young,  and  spent  most  of  his  days  with 
them.  This  company  set  out  for  CahibridgOjthe  head  auarters  of  General 
Washington,  about  the  beginning  of  August,  1775,  under  the  direction  of  nno 
Bmbm  Cobwm.  There  were  30  or  30  of  them,  "and  they  were  rowed  down 
in  canoeB  to  Merrymeeting  Bay  by  their  squaws;"  here  they  left  them,  and 
proceeded  to  Cambridge  on  foot,  where  they  arrived  about  the  13  Augustj) 
They  tendered  their  services  to  the  general,  who  gave  them  oil  the  encour- 
agement he  could,  consistently,  but  evidently  advised  them  to  remain  nou- 
tral.f  SuHuhan  said  half  of  his  tribe  was  ready  to  join  the  Americans,  and 
that  four  or  five  other  tribes  stood,  ready,  if  wanted,  and  that  the  Canadians 
were  in  favor  of  the  Americans  also ;  and  this  was  the  general  opinion,  and 
corresponds  with  accounts  jpiven  by  intelligent  settlers  on  the  frontiers. 
They  say,' "  We  have  had  positive  accounts  m>m  many  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
who  have  been  applied  to  by  Governor  CarUton  to  distress  the  settlements ; 
but  they  say  tliey  nave  no  offence  {\rom  the  people,  and  will  not  make  "'nr  on 
them.  The  French,  too,  say  it  is  a  war  of  our  own  raising,  and  they  \,  ill 
have  no  part  in  it"**    We  hear  no  more  of  Steaahan. 

Of  AssACAMBuiT,  an  extended  account  has  been  given,ff  and  we  should 
not  again  recur  to  him,  but  to  correct  the  statement,  that  "  nothing  was  hcord 
of  him  fiom  1708  to  the  time  of  his  death."  We  have  since  found  that  in 
1714,  he  was  at  Portsmouth,  upon  a  friendly  visit  with  several  other  Indians. 
On  the  10  May  of  that  year,  as  the  Indians  were  obout  to  leave  the  place, 
"  the  council  of  N.  H.  ordered  their  treasurer  to  fhmish  him  and  his  compan- 
ions with  necessary  provisions  and  liquors  to  cany  them  to  their  several 
habitationsi" 


*  Page  136,  aiite,  of  tbi»  Book. 

f  In  a  polite  and  obliging  manner,  by  Wm.  S.  Bartlktt,  Esq.,  of  Little  Fall),  N.  Y. 

t  A»  early  as  Mav  19m,  1775,  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  "  Voted,  That 
Captain  John  Lane  nave  enlisting  papers  delivered  to  bim,  for  raising  a  company  of  la* 
diaut  at  the  eastward." 

6  Cols.  N.  H.  Soe.  iii.  7&  7. 

H^  MS.  commiuieation  of  W.  S.  Bartlktt,  Esq. 

1r  Bolta,  i.  S28. 

**  Almori'i  Remembrancer,  i.  147—149. 
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INDIANS. 


•*  I  wilt  go  to  my  tent,  and  lie  liown  tn  despair ; 
I  will  paint  me  with  black,  and  will  lever  my  hair  j 
I  will  sit  on  the  ahore  where  the  hurricane  blows, 
And  reveal  to  the  God  of  the  tempest  my  woes ; 
I  will  weep  fof  a  season,  on  bitterness  Ted, 
for  my  Itindred  are  gone  to  the  mounds  of  the  dead  ; 
But  they  died  not  by  hunger,  or  wasting  decay : 
The  steel  of  the  white  man  hath  swept  them  away." 


Aifonmoof' 


.pC     K, 


CHAPTER  L 
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if 


Prdiminary  ohservationa  respecting  the  country  of  the  southern  Indians — ^Wi50iva, 
the  first  Virginia  chitf  known  to  the  English — Destroys  the  first  colony  settled 
there — Mehatonon — IniKo — Ensenore — Second  colony  abandons  the  country-^ 
Tobacco  first  carried  to  England  by  them — t>uriatis  account  of  prejudices  against  it 
,  — Granganemeo— f/t>A;eWne«s«9 — His  family — His  death — Powhatan — Boun- 
daries of  his  country — Surpri»\s  the  Payankatanks — Captain  Smith  fights  his  people 
— Opfkankanough  takes  Smith  prisoner — The  particulars  of  that  affair — He  marcnes 
him  about  the  countri/ — Takes  him,  at  length,  to  Powhatan,  who  condemns  him  to  be 
put  to  death — Smith  s  life  saved  at  the  inter  ession  of  Pocahontas — Insolence  of 
Powhatan  increased  by  jYewport's  folly — Smith  brings  him  to  terms — A  croion  sent 
over  to  him  from  England — Is  crmened  emperor — Speech — Uses  every  stratagem  to 
kill  Smith— Is  baffled  in  every  attempt — Smith  visits  him — Speeches — Pocahontas 
\  airain  saves  Smith  and   his  comrades  from  being  murdered    by  her  father — 

'foMOCUMO. 

/         The  diflRcnky  of  rightly  partitioning  between  the  southern  nations  and  the 
■^?'       Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  can  easily  be  seen  by  all  such  as  have  but  very 
/^  partially  taken  a  survey  of  them,,  and  considered  their  vyandering  habits. 

I'hereforp,  should  we,  in  this  book,  not  always  assign  a  sachem  to  his  original 
family  or  nation,  we  can  only  plead  in  excuse,  that  we  have  gone  according 
to  our  best  information.  But  we  have  endeavored  to  draw  a  Kind  of  natural 
boundary  between  the  above-mentioned  nations,  distinguishing  those  people 
beyond  the  Chesapeake  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  as  the  southern  Indians, 
and  those  between  that  boundary  and  the  Hudson,  by  the  name  Iroquois. 
To  their  respective  territories  inland,  we  shall  not,  nor  is  it  necessary  to,  fix 
bounds,  in  our  present  business.  We  are  >  aware  that  some  writers  suppose 
that  all  the  Indians,  ftom  the  Mississippi  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson,  and 
even  to  the  Connecticut,  were  originally  of  the  same"  stock.  If  this  were  the 
case,  the  period  w  so  remote  when  they  s])read  themselves  over  the  country, 
thnt  these  great  natural  divisions  had  long  since  caused  quite  a  difference  in 
'  *  tiie  inhabitants  which  they  separated;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  ooticiug 
them  according  to  our  plan. 

^  r  J  ",  ,  ,  '      - 
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It  is  said  that  the  territory  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  River  Alleghany,  and 
from  the  most  southern  waters  of  Jomrs  River  up  to  Patuxent,  in  the  state 
of  Maryland,  was  inhabited  by  three  diflerent  nations,  and  that  the  language 
uf  each  differed  essentially  from  the  others,  'i'he  English  called  these 
nations  by  the  names  Poivhataru,  Manahoacs,  aud  Monaeana;  these  were  the 
Tusenrorus.  The  Powhntans  were  the  most  powerful,  and  consisted  ol 
several  tribes,  or  communities,  who  possessed  the  country  from  the  sea-coast 
to  the  falls  of  the  rivers.* 

To  give  a  tolerable  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  various  nations  of 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi,  would  fiir  exceed  our 
plan.  We  shall,  therefore,  ^,  iss  to  notice  the  chiefs  of  such  of  those  nations 
as  are  distinguisiied  in  history,  pointing  out,  bjr  the  way,  their  localities,  and 
whatever  shall  ap]>ear  necessary  in  way  of  elucidatiovi,  as  we  pass,  and  as  we 
have  done  in  the  preceding  books. 

WiNoiNA  was  first  known  to  the  English  voyagers  Amidaa  and  Barlow, 
who  landed  in  Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1584,  upon  an  island  called,  by  the 
Indians,  Wohokon.  They  saw  none  of  the  natives  until  the  third  dav,  when 
three  were  observed  in  a  canoe.  One  of  them  got  on  shore,  and  the  English 
went  to  him.  Ho  showed  no  signs  of  feai",  "but  spoke  much  to  them,"  then 
went  boldly  on  board  the  vessels.  After  they  had  given  him  a  shirt,  hat, 
wine,  and  some  meat,  "he  went  away,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  had  loaded  his 
canoe  with  fish,"  which  he  immediately  brought,  and  gave  to  the  Englis>h. 

Wingina,  at  this  time,  was  confined  tQ  his  cabin  from  wounds  he  had  lately 
received  in  battle,  probably  in  his  war  with  Pianuzcum,  a  desperate  and  bloody 
chief. 

Ujjon  the  death  of  Granganemeo,  in  1585,  fFinetna  changed  his  name  to 
Pemwsapan.  He  never  haamuch  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  English, 
and  to  fiim  was  mainly  attributed  the  breaking  up  of  the  fust  colony  which 
settled  in  Virginia. 

It  was  upon  the  return  to  England  of  the  Captains  Amidaa  and  Barloto, 
from  the  country  of  Wingina,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  the  wonderful 
accounts  of  that  fruitful  and  delightful  place,  named  it,  out  of  respect  to 
herself)  Virginia ;  she  being  called  the  virgin  queen,  from  her  living  unmar- 
ried. But,  with  more  honor  to  her,  some  have  said,  "  Because  it  still  seemed 
to  retain  the  virgin  purity  and  plenty  of  the  first  creation,  and  the  people 


their  primitive  innocency  of  life 
country  when  be  wrote  this : — 


and  manners."  f     fVaUer  referred  to  this 


"  So  sweet  Ihe  air,  so  moderate  the  clime, 
None  siclily  lives,  or  dies  before  his  time. 
Heav'n  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncurst, 
'     To  show  how  all  things  were  created  first." 

Sir  Richard  Greenvil,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  gain,  next  intruded  himself 
upon  the  shores  of  fHngina.  It  was  he  who  committed  the  first  outrage 
upon  the  natives,  which  occasioned  tlie  breaking  up  of  the  colony  which  lie 
left  behind  him.  He  made  but  one  short  excursion  into  the  country,  during 
which,  by  foolishly  exposing  his  cominodities,  some  native  took  from  him  a 
silver  cup,  to  revenge  the  loss  of  which,  a  town  was  burned.  He  left  108 
men,  who  seated  themselves  upon  the  island  of  Roanoke.  Ralph  Lane,  a 
military  character  of  note,  was  governor,  and  Captain  Philip  Amidaa,  licutenant- 
poveruor  of  this  colony.  They  made  various  excursions  about  the  country, 
in  hopes  of  discovering  mines  of  precious  metals;  in  which  they  were  a  long 
time  duped  by  the  Indians,  for  their  ill  conduct  towards  them,  in  compelling 
them  to  pilot  them  about.  Wingina  bore,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  provoca- 
tions of  the  intruders,  until  the  death  of  the  old  chief  Entenore,  his  father. 
Under  pretence  of  honoring  his  funeral,  he  assemblevl  1800  jf  his  people, 
with  the  intention,  as  the  English  say,  of  destroving  them.  They,  therefore, 
upon  the  information  of  Skiho,  son  of  the  chief  ]ViENATONON,t  fell  upon  them, 
and,  after  killing  five  or  six,  the  rest  made  tjieir  escape  into  the  woods.    This 

*  From  a  communication  of  Secretary  Iliompion  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  appended  lo  the 
Notes  on  Virginia,  ed.  of  1801. 
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xns  done  upon  the  island  whore  Jfir^na  lived,  iind  the  English  first  seized 
upon  the  boats  of  his  visitants,  to  prevent  their  escape  from  the  island,  with 
the  intention,,  no  doubt,  of  murdering  them  all.  Not  long  after,  "  fVingina 
was  entrapped  by  the  English,  and  slain,  with  eighv  of  his  chief  men." 

Menatonow  was  king  of  the  Chawonocks,  and  Okisxo  of  the  Weopo- 
meokes,  "a  powerful  nation,  possessing  all  that  country  from  Albemarle 
Sound  and  Chowan  River,  quite  to  the  Chesapeakes  and  our  bay."  *  At  this 
time,  Menaionon  was  Inmc,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  most  sensible  and  under- 
standing Indian  with  whom  the  English  were  at  first  acquainted.  It  was  he 
that  mi^e  La>ie  and  liis  followers  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  mine  already 
mentioned.  **  So  eager  were  they,"  says  Mr.  SlUk,  "and  resolutely  bent  upon 
this  golden  discovery,  thut  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  retiu-n,  as  long  as 
thev  had  one  pint  of  com  a  man  leA,  and  two  mastiff  dogs,  which,  being 
boiled  with  sassafras  leoves,  might  afford  them  some  sustenance  in  their  way 
back."    Afler  great  sufft.-rings,  they  arrived  unon  the  coast  again. 

The  reason  why  Mtnatanon  deceived  the  English,  was  because  they  made 
him  a  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  tneni  in  making  discoveries. 
After  he  was  set  at  libsity,  lie  was  very  kind  to  them.  Two  years  after, 
when  Governor  HTiite  was  in  the  country,  they  mention  his  wife  and  child  as 
belonging  to  Croatau,  but  nothing  of  him. 

fVhvU  and  his  company  hinded  at  Roanoke,  22  July,  1587,  and  sent  20  men 
to  Croatan,  on  Point  Lookout,  with  a  friendly  native  called  Manteo,  to  see 
if  any  intelligence  could  be  had  of  a  former  colony  of  50  men  left  there  by 
Sir  Richard  GreenvU.  They  learned,  from  some  natives  whom  they  met,  that 
the  people  of  Dassamonpcak,  on  what  is  now  Alligator  River,  had  attacked 
them,  killed  one,  and  driven  the  others  away,  but  whither  they  had  gone 
none  could  tell.  One  of  their  present  company,  a  principal  man  of  their 
government,  had  also  been  killed  by  the  same  Indians.  This  tribe  and 
several  othei-s  had  agreed  to  come  to  Roanoke,  and  submit  themselves  to  the 
English;  but  not  coming  according  to  apfraintment,  gave  the  English  an 
opportunity  to  take  revenge  for  former  injuries.  Therefore,  Captain  /Stafford 
and  24  men,  with  Mamieo  as  a  guide,  set  out  upon  that  business.  On  coming 
to  their  village,  ''  where  seeing  them  eit  by  the  fire,  we  asaaulted  them.  The 
miserable  soules  amazed,  fled  into  the  reeds,  where  one  was  shot  ttirougb, 
and  we  thought  to  have  been  fiilly  revenged,  but  we  were  deceived,  for  they 
were  our  friends  come  from  Croatan  to  gather  their  corn ! "  "  Being  thus 
disappointed  of  our  purpose,  we  gathered  the  fruit  we  found  ripe,  left  the 
rust  unspoiled,  and  took  Menatanoti,  his  wife  with  her  child,  and  the  rest  with 
us  to  Roanoak."  f    But  to  return  to  fftngtno. 

While  the  English  were  upon  the  errand  we  have  been  speaking  o^  ffin- 

fitta  pretended  to  be  their  friend,  but  deceived  them  on  every  opportunity, 
y  giving  notice  to  his  countrymen  of  their  course  and  purpose,  and  urging 
(hem  to  cut  them  off.  He  thought,  at  one  time,  that  the  English  were 
destroyed,  and  thereupon  scoffed  and  mocked  at  such  a  God  as  theirs,  who 
would  suffer  it.  This  caused  his  father,  Ensenure,  to  join  their  enemies,  but  on 
their  return  he  was  their  friend  again.  He,  and  many  of  his  people,  now 
believed,  say  the  voyagers,  tliai  "  we  could  do  them  more  hurt  being  dead, 
than  liuing,  and  that,  being  nn  hundred  myles  fh)m  them,  shot,  and  struck 
tiietn  sick  to  death,  and  that  when  wc  die  it  is  but  for  a  time,  then  we  return 
again."  Many  of  the  chiefs  now  cime  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  Eng- 
li:>:h,  and,  among  others,  Eruenore  was  persuaded  again  to  become  their  friend, 
who,  when  they  were  in  great  straits  for  provisions,  came  and  planted  their 
fields,  an,d  made  wears  in  the  streams  to  catch  fish,  which  were  of  infinite 
lienefit  to  them-  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1586,  and,  says  Lane,  "we  not 
having  one  cum  till  the  next  harvest  to  sustain  us."  What  added  greatly  to 
their  distresses,  was  the  death  of  their  excellent  friend  JBiuenore,  who  died 
SUth  of  April  fbllowing.  The  Indians  began  anew  their  conspiracies,  and  the 
colony  availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  England^ 


•  Stilh't  Viixinla,  I*.    By  " 
i  Smith'*  Hilt.  Vinriaia. 
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which  was  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  Drancia  Drake,  which  touched  there  in  its  way 
from  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.* 

The  conduct  of  Lane  and  his  company  in  this  fruitless  attempt  to  establiiih 
themselves  in  Virginia,  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  reprehensible.  They  put 
to  death  some  of  ilie  natives  on  the  most  frivolous  cnarges,  and  no  wonclor 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  as  thev  ought  to  have  been.t  While 
they  were  there,  they  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  tobacco,  and,  taking 
it  to  England,  its  introduction  into  general  use  soon  rendered  it  a  great  article 
of  commerco.  And  here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  notice  how  many  different 
persons  have  had  the  credit,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  aaydiscredii,  of  hitroducing 
this  "In  Man  weed"  into  England ;  as,  Sir  IVaneia  Drake,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh, 
Ralph  Jj^ne,  and  some  others.  Now,  as  some  writer  observes,  the  reader  may 
fether  it  rvon  whom  he  pleases,  as  it  is  evident  Sir  IVancia  Drake  took  Ralm 
Loom  and  tobacco  both  together  into  England ;  and  no  one  will  dispute  the 
agency  of  tlie  gallant  knight.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  for  he  sent  out  Lane  iu  his 
employ.  Mr.  John  Josadvn,  in  his  "  Two  Voyages  to  N.  England,"  has  thin 
passage :  "  Others  will  nave  tobacco  to  be  first  brought  into  England  from 
Peru,  by  Sir  Franci$  Drake't  mariners." 

There  were  many  who  affected  a  violent  disgust  towards  the  use  of  tobac- 
CO ;  the  most  conepiciious  was  King  James,  whose  mind  seems  to  have  been 
just  weak  enough  to  fight  windmills.  He  even  wrote  a  book  denouncitig  its 
use  in  the  severest  terms  ito  could  command.  It  grew  spontaneously  in  Win- 
gandacoa,  (Virginia,)  and  the  natives  called  it  Uppowoc.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  he.  called  tobacco  from  the  island  Tobago,  but  this  derivation  is  much 
questioned.  X 

Granoaneheo  was  a  chief  very  favorably  s^raken  of.  As  soon  as  the  arrival 
of  the  English  was  made  known  to  him,  he  visited  them  with  about  40  of  his 
men,  who  were  very  civil,  and  of  a  remarkably  robust  and  fine  appearance. 
When  they  had  left  their  boat,  and  came  upon  the  shore  near  the  ship, 
Oranfranemeo  spread  a  mat  and  sat  down  upon  it  The  English  went  to  bim 
armed,  but  he  discovered  no  fear,  and  invited  them  to  sit  down ;  after  which 
he  performed  some  tokens  of  friendship ;  then  making  a  speech  to  them,  thev 
presented  him  with  some  toys.  None  but  four  of  his  people  spoke  a  word, 
or 'sat  down,  l)ut  maintained  the  most  perfect  silence.  On  being  shown  a 
pewter  dish,  he  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  purchased  it  with  20  deer- 
skins, which  wore  worth,  in  England,  one  hundi-ed  shillings  sterling! !  The 
dish  he  used  as  an  ornament,  making  a  hole  through  it,  and  wearing  it  about 
his  neck.  While  here,  the  English  entertained  him,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  on  board  their  ship.  His  wife  had  in  her  ears  bracelets  of  pearl, 
whk:h  reached  to  her  middle.  Shortly  after,  many  of  the  people  came  out  of^ 
the  country  to  trade,  «  but  when  Granganemeo  was  present,  none  durst  trade 
but  himself,  and  them  that  wore  red  copper  on  their  heads  as  he  did."  He 
was  remarkably  exact  itt  keeping  his  promise,  "for  oft  we  trusted  him,  and 
he  would  come  within  his  day  to  keep  his  word."  And  these  voyagers  fbrther 
report,  that  "  commonly  he  sent  them  every  day  a  brace  of  bucks,  conies, 
hares,  and  fish,  and  sometimes  melons,  walnuts,  cucumbers,  pease,  and  divers 
roots." 

In  their  wanderings,  Captain  Amitku  and  seven  others  visited  the  island  of 
Roanoake,  where  they  found  the  family  of  Granganemeo  living  in  great  com- 
fort and  plenty,  in  a  little  town  of  nine  houses.  The  chief  was  not  at  homo, 
"  but  his  wife  entertained  them  with  wonderful  courtesy  and  kindness.  She 
made  some  of  her  people  draw  their  boat  up,  to  prevent  its  being  injured  by 
the  beating  of  the  surge  ;  some  she  ordered  to  bring  them  ashore  on  their 
backs,  and  others  to  carry  their  oars  to  the  house,  for  fear  of  being  stole. 
When  they  came  into  the  house,  she  took  off  their  cloathes  &nd  stockings, 
and  washed  them,  as  likewise  their  feet  in  warm  water.  When  their  dinner 
was  ready,  they  were  conducted  into  an  inner  room,  (for  there  wore  five  in 

« .  — — • 

^-  *  Relation  of  Latie,  printed  in  Snuth't  Virginia. 

f  Herriot'i  Observalions,  (one  ot  Lam'*  compaoj^,)  printed  a  Bmitiu 
X  Stith't  Hist.  Virginia,  19.— See  Book  ii.  Chap.  ii. 
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the  house,  divided  by  mats,)  where  tliey  found  hominy,*  boiled  venison,  and 
roasted  iisb ;  and,  as  a  de^rt,  melons,  boiled  roots,  and  fruits  of  various  sorts. 
WfaUe  they  were  at  meat,  two  or  three  of  her  men  came  in  with  their  bows 
and  arrows,  which  made  the  English  take  to  their  arms.  But  she,  perceiving 
their  distrust,  ordered  their  bows  and  arrows  to  be  broken,  and  themselves  to 
be  beaten  out  of  the  gate.  In  the  evening,  the  English  returned  to  their  boat ; 
and,  putting  a  little  off  from  shore,  lay  at  anchor ;  at  which  she  was  much 
concerned,  and  brought  their  supper,  half  boiled,  pots  and  all  to  the  shore : 
and,  seeing  their  jealousy,  she  ordered  several  men,  and  30  women,  to  sit  all 
night  upon  the  shore,  as  a  guard  ;  and  sent  five  mats  to  cover  them  from  the 
weather."  f  Well  hath  the  poet  demanded,  "  Call  yo  them  savage  ?  "  If  thu 
wife  of  Granganemeo  was  savage,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
where  shall  we  look  for  civilization  ? 

SiriL  GreenvU,  having  arrived  on  the  coast  in  1585,  anchored  off  the  island 
Wokokon,  20  Mav,  and,  by  means  of  ManteOf  had  some  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants.  At  Hatteras,  where  they  staid  a  short  time,  soon  afler,  Gfran- 
ganemeo,  with  Manteo,  went  on  board  tlieir  ships.  This  was  the  last  visit  he 
made  to  the  English,  for  he  died  very  soon  after. 

This  must  close  our  account  of  the  excellent  family  of  Grangantmeo,  and 
would  that  the  account  of  the  English  would  balance  as  well, — but  they  exhibit 
their  own, — and  one  item  more  from  it,  and  we  close  the  comparison.  For  a 
small  kettle  they  took  50  skins,  worth  in  England  £12  10s.  sterling.  | 
We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  interesting  article  in  Virginia  history. 
Powhatan  was,  of  all  the  chiefs  of  his  age,  the  most  famous  in  the  regions 
of  Virginia.  The  English  supposed,  at  nrst,  that  his  was  the  name  of  the 
country ;  a  common  error,  as  we  have  seen  in  several  cases  in  the  previous 
books  of  our  biography,  but,  in  this  case,  imlike  the  others,  the  error  pre- 
vailed, and  a  part  of  nis  people,  ever  after  the  settlement  of  the  English,  were 
called  the  Potohatans,  A  great  river,  since  called  the  Jamts,  and  a  bay  re- 
ceived his  name  also.  §  He  had  three  brothers,  Opitchepan,  Optkankanaugh, 
and  Catatanugk,  and  two  sisters.  His  principal  residence  was  at  a  place 
called  iVenwQcomaco,  when  the  English  came  into  the  country ;  which  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  York  River,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Queen's  Creek,  and  about  25  miles  below  the 
fork  of^  the  river.  ||  He  lived  here  until  the  English  began  to  intrude  them- 
selves into  his  vicmity,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Orakakes. 

Powhatan  was  not  his  Indian  name,  or  rather  original  name;  that  was 
H'ahuntonacock.  He  is  described  as  tall  and  well-proportioned — bearing  an 
aspect  of  sadness — exceedingly  vigorous,  and  possessing  a  body  capable  of 
sustaining  great  hardships.  He  was,  in  1607,  about  60  years  of  age,  and  his 
hair  was  considerably  gray,  which  gave  him  a  majestic  appearance.  At  his 
residence,  he  had  a  kind  of  wooden  form  to  sit  upon,  and  his  ornamental 
robe  was  of  raccoon  skins,  and  his  head-dress  was  composed  of  many  feath- 
era  wrought  into  a  kind  of  crown.  He  swayed  many  nations  upon  the  great 
rivers  and  bays,  the  chief  of  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  originally  claimed 
only  the  places  called  Powhatan,  (since  named  Haddihaddocks,)  Arrohattock, 
(now  Appomattox,)  Youghtanimd,  Pamunky,  Mattapony,  Werawocomoco, 
-and  Kiskiak ;  at  which  time,  his  chief  seat  was  at  Powhatan,  near  the  falls  of 
James  River.  But  when  he  had  extended  his  conquests  a  great  way  north, 
he  removed  to  Werowocomoco,  as  a  more  commodious  situation. 

At  the  termination  of  his  warlike  career,  the  country  upon  James  River, 
from  its  mouth  to  the  fails,  and  all  its  brunches,  was  the  boundary  of  his 
countiy,  southerly — and  so  across  the  country,  "  nearly  as  high  as  the  falls  of 
all  the  great  rivers,  over  Potowmack,  even  to  Patuxent,  in  Maryland,"  and 


*  "  A  food  made  of  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  beaten  and  carefully  husked,  something  like 
furmety  in  England ;  and  is  an  excellent  dish  various  ways." 

t  SihlCi  Hist.  Virginia,  10, 11.  t  Smith't  Hist.  Virginia. 

$  These,  according  to  Heckeiteldrr,  Philos.  Trans.  31,  should  have  been  called  Powliatlum, 
"  which  would  signify  the  river  of  progeny,  fruitfulness,  the  fruitful  river." 

II  About  two  miles  below  where  Richmond  now  stands.  The  farm  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Mayo  included  tlic  site  of  a  part  of  his  town,  in  }813.—Campbeie$  Virginia.  »  ^^"i 
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mme  of  the  nations  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Chempeoke.  Hia  domhiions, 
according  to  bis  law  of  succemion.  did  not  fkll  to  hia  children,  but  to  his 
brothers,  and  then  to  his  aiston^  (the  oldest  first,)  thence  to  the  heirs  of  the 
oldeat ;  but  never  to  the  heirs  of  the  malea. 

He  usually  kept  a  guard  of  40  or  SO  of  the  most  reaolute  and  well-formed 
men  about  him,  especially  when  he  alept;  but,  aAer  the  Engliah  came  into  his 
country,  he  increased  them  to  about  900.  He  had  aa  many,  and  such  women 
as  he  pleased ;  and,  when  he  slept,  one  sat  at  his  head  and  another  at  his  feet. 
When  he  was  tired  of  any  of  hw  wives,  he  bestowed  them  upon  such  of  his 
men  as  most  pleased  him.  Like  the  New  England  chieft,  he  had  many  dIqcch 
where  he  passed  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  at  oome  of  which  he  haa  very 
spacious  wigwams,  30  or  40  yards  in  extent,  where  he  had  victuals  provided 
against  his  coming. 

In  1608,  he  surprised  the  people  of  Payonkatnnk,  who  were  his  neighbors 
and  subjects.  Captain  Smith,  in  the  account,  "  umt  with  kis  oton  hand,^  says, 
"  the  occasion  was  to  vs  vnknowne,  but  the  manner  was  thus.**  He  sent  sev- 
eral of  his  men  to  lodge  with  them  the  night  on  which  he  meant  to  All  U|)on 
them ;  then,  secretly  surrounding  them  in  their  wigwams,  commenced  a  horrid 
slaughter.  They  killed  34  men,  took  off  their  scalps,  and,  with  the  women 
and  children  prisoners,  returned  to  the  sachem's  village.  The  scalps  they 
exhibited  upon  a  line  between  two  trees,  as  a  trophy,  and4he  teeroteanee  (their 
name  of  a  chief)  and  his  wife  Powhatan  made  his  servants. 

Up  to  the  year  1607,  every  attempt  to  settle  a  colony  in  Virginia  had  failed; 
and,  at  this  time,  would  hnve  failed  also,  but  for  the  unexampled  perseverance 
of  one  man.  I  need  but  pronounce  tlie  name  of  Captain  John  Smith.  The 
colony  with  which  he  came  did  not  arrive  until  the  planting  season  was  over; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  they  found  themselves  in  a  suffering  condition,  from  want 
of  suitable  provisions.  SmUhj  therefore,  undertook  to  ^in  a  supply  by  traffick- 
ing with  the  Indians  back  in  the  country,  who,  being  acquainted  with  his 
situation,  insulted  him  and  his  men  wherever  they  came ;  offering  him  but  a 
handflil  of  com,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  for  a  gun  or  a  sword.  **  But  seeing  by 
trade  and  courtesie  there  was  nothing  to  be  had,  he  made  bold  to  try  such 
conclusions  as  necessitie  inforced,  though  contrary  to  his  commission."  So 
he  fired  u|)on  them,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods.  He  then  marched 
to  their  villoge.  There  they  found  corn  in  abundance,  which,  after  some 
manoeuvring,  he  succeeded  in  trading  for,  and  returned  with  a  Supply  to 
Jamestown. 

Smith,  soon  after,  proceeded  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Chikahamania. 
When  he  had  passed  up  as  far  as  it  was  navigable  for  his  barge,  he  lefl  it  in  a 
wide  place,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  shore,  and  ordere<l  his  men  not  to  go 
on  shore  on  any  condition.  Taking  two  of  his  own  men  and  two  Indians,  he 
pr6ceeded  to  complete  his  discovery.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  his  men  went 
on  shore ;  one  was  killed,  and  the  rest  hardly  escaped.  SmiUi  was  now  20 
miles  into  the  wilderness.  Opekankanmigh,  with  300  warriors,  having  learned, 
from  the  men  they  had  just  token,  which  way  he  was  gone,  followed  after  him, 
and  came  upon  the  two  Englishmen  belonging  to  his  company,  and  killed 
them  both  while  asleep,  he  being  absent  to  snoot  some  fowls  for  provisions ; 
they  then  continued  their  pursuit  after  bun.  He  was  not  far  from  his  canoe, 
and  endeavored  to  retreat  to  it,  but,  being  hard  pressed,  made  a  shield  of  one 
of  his  Indians,  and,  in  this  manner,  fought  upon  the  retreat,  until  he  had  killed 
three,  and  wounded  divers  others.  Being  obliged  to  give  all  his  attention  to 
his  pursuers,  he  accidentully  fell  into  a  creek,  where  the  mud  was  so  deep  that 
he  could  not  cxti'icate  himself.  Even  now,  none  dar  ;d  to  lay  hands  upon  him ; 
and  those  whom  their  own  numbers'  forced  nearest  to  him,  were  oteerved  to 
tremble  with  fear.  The  Indian  he  had  bound  to  his  arm  with  his  garters, 
doubtless  saved  him  from  being  killed  by  their  arrows,  from  which,  owing.to 
his  Indian  shield,  he  received  but  vei^  little  hurt,  except  a  wound  in  his 
thiffh,  though  his  clothes  were  shot  full  of  them. 

When  he  could  stand  no  longer  in  the  mire,  without  perishing  with  cold, 
he  threw  away  his  arms,  and  suffered  tliem  to  come  and  take  him.  After 
pulling  bini  out  of  the  mire,  they  took  him  to  the  place  where  his  men  had 
just  been  kiUed,  wfaere  there  was  a  fire.    They  now  showed  him  kindneas, 
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rubbing  his  benumbed  limbt,  and  warming  him  by  the  fire.  He  aslced  for 
their  enief,  and  Opekaidtanough  appeared,  to  whom  he  save  a  imall  compaaa. 
Tbia  amused  them  exceedingly.  "Much  they  marvelled  at  the  playing  or  the 
fly  and  needle,  which  thev  could  see  so  plainlv,  and  yet  not  touch  it,  because, 
of  the  glass  that  covered  tnem.  But  when  he  demonatratcd,  hv  thut  globe-like 
kwell,  the  roundnesee  of  the  earth,  and  skies,  the  spheare  of  the  nunne,  and 
moone,  and  starres,  and  how  the  sunne  did  chase  the  night  'round  about  the 
world,  continually — the  greatnesse  of  the  land  and  sea,  the  diversity  of  the 
nations,  varietie  of  complexions,  and  how  we  were  to  them  antipodes,  and 
many  other  such  like  matters,  they  all  stood  as  amazed  with  admiration!" 
Yet,  notwithstanding  he  had  such  succeas  in  explaining  to  them  his  knowledge 
of  geography  and  astronomv,  (how  much  of  it  they  understood  we  will  not 
undertake  to  say,)  within  an  hour  after,  they  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  a  multitude 
of  them  seemed  prepared  to  shoot  him.  But  when  their  bows  wore  bent, 
(ktekankanough  held  up  his  compass,  and  they  all  laid  down  their  v<  eapons. 
Tnev  now  led  him  to  Orapakas,  or  Orakakes,  a  temporary  seat  of  Pot«Aaton, 
on  the  north  side  of  Chikahominy  awainp,  in  what  is  now  Gloucester  county 
on  York  river.*    Here  they  feasted  him,  and  treated  him  well. 

When  they  marched  him,  they  drew  themselves  up  in  a  row,  with  their 
chief  in  the  midst,  before  whom  the  guns  and  swords  they  had  taken  fVom  the 
English  were  borne.  Smith  came  next,  led  by  three  great  men  hold  of  each 
arm,  and  on  each  side  six  more,  with  their  arrows  notched,  and  ready,  if  he 
should  attempt  to  escape.  At  the  town,  they  danced  and  sung  about  him,  and 
then  put  him  into  a  large  house,  or  wigwam.  Here  they  kept  him  so  well, 
that  he  thought  they  were  fatting  him  to  kill  and  eat.  They  took  him  to  a 
sick  man  to  cure  him ;  but  he  told  them  he  could  not,  unless  they  would  let 
him  go  to  Jamestown,  and  get  something  with  which  he  could  dfo  it.  This 
they  would  not  consent  to. 

The  taking  of  Jamestown  was  now  resolved  upon,  and  they  made  great 
preparations  for  it.  To  this  end,  they  endeavored  to  get  t^Un'a  assistance, 
Dy  making  large  promises  of  land  and  women ;  but  he  told  them  it  could  not 
be  done,  and  described  to  them  the  great  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  were  greatly  terrified.  With  the  idea  of  procuring  some- 
thing curious.  Smith  prevailed  upon  some  of  them  to  go  to  Jamestown ;  which 
journey  they  performed  in  the  most  severe  flvsty  and  snowy  weather.  By 
this  means,  he  gave  the  people  there  to  understand  what  his  situation  was,  and 
what  was  intended  against  them,  by  sending  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  with 
a  few  words  written  upon  it.  He  wrote,  also,  for  a  few  articles  to  bo  sent, 
which  were  duly  brought  by  the  messengers.  Nothing  had  caused  such 
astonishment  as  their  brining  the  very  articles  Smith  hdd  promised  them. 
That  he  could  talk  to  his  fhends,  at  so  great  a  distance,  was  utterly  incompre- 
hensible to  them. 

Being  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of  destro^-ing  Jamestown,  they  amused 
themselves  by  taking  their  captive  from  place  to  place,  in  great  pomp  and 
triumph,  and  showing  him  to  the  different  nations  of  the  dominions  of  PoW' 
hatan.  They  took  him  to  Youghtannund,  since  called  Pamunkey  River,  the 
country  over  which  Opekanhmough  was  chief,  whose  principal  residence 
was  where  the  town  or  Pamunkey  since  was ;  thence  to  the  Mattaponies, 
Piankatanks,  the  Nautaughtacunds,  on  Rappahanock,  the  Nominies,  on  the 
Patowmack  River ;  thence,  in  a  circuitous  course,  through  several  other 
nations,  back  again  to  the  residence  of  Opekankanough.  H^re  they  practised 
conjurations  upon  him  for  three  successive  days ;  to  ascertain,  as  they  said, 
whether  .he  intended  them  good  or  evil.  This  proves  they  viewed  him  as  a- 
kind  of  god.  A  bag  of  gunpowder  having  fallen  into  their  hands,  they  pre- 
served it  with  great  c;are,  thiuking  it  to  be  a  grain,  intending,  in  the  spring,  to 
plant  it,  as  they  did  com.  He  was  here  again  feasted,  and  none  could  eat 
until  he  had  done. 

Being  now  satisfied,  having  gone  through  all  the  manoeuvres  and  pranks 
with  him  they  could  think  of^  they  proceeded  to  Powhatan.  "Here  more  than 
iKIO  of  those  grim  courtiers  stood  wondering  at  him,  as  he  had  been  a  monster, 

•  Bancroft's  Hist.  U.  States,  i.  146. 
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till  Powhatan  and  liia  trayoe  bad  put  themMlvm  in  their  greatott  bnvarfia.* 
lie  was  seated  before  a  fire,  upon  a  aeat  like  a  bedatead,  liavlng  on  a  roiw  of 
raccoon  Hkina,  ''^aBd  all  the  tavlea  hansing  by."  On  each  aide  of  him  aat  • 
young  woman ;  and  upon  each  aide  of  the  houae  two  rowa  of  men,  and  with 
as  many  women  behind  them.  Tbeae  laat  had  their  heada  and  ahouldon 
painted  red — Home  of  whoae  heada  were  adorned  with  white  down  ;  and  about 
tlieir  nenka  white  beads.  On  SmiiK'$  being  brought  into  the  preacnco  of 
PotohaUtn,  all  present  joined  in  a  great  about  "  The  queen  of  Apamatuck  wai 
appointed  to  bring  hirn  water  tn  waah  hia  bands,  and  another  brought  liim  • 
buuch  of  fentiiurs,  instead  of  a  towol,  to  dry  them."  Then,  having  feasted  bim 
again,  "  aAor  tiieir  best  barbarous  manner  they  could,  a  long  conauhation  was 
bekl,  but  tlie  conclusion  was,  two  great  stones  were  brought  before  Powhatan 
— then  us  many  fxa  could  lay  bands  on  him,  dragged  him  to  them  and  thfreon 
lakl  his  head,  and  lieing  ready,  with  their  c'ulw,  to  beat  out  hw  brains,  Poem- 
hontat,  the  king's  dearest  daughter,  when  no  entreatv  could  prevail,^t  bia 
head  in  her  armes,  and  laid  her  own  upon  his,  to  save  him  from  death.** 

Powhatan  was  unable  to  resist  the  extraordinary  solicitations  and  sympathutio 
entreaties  of  his  kind-hearted  little  daughter,  aiid  thus  was  saved  the  lifb  of 
Captain  Smith;  a  character,  who,  without  this  astonisliing  deliverance,  wua 
suniciently  renowned  for  escapes  and  adventures. 

The  old  sachem,  having  set  the  sentence  of  death  aside,  made  up  hia  mind 
to  employ  Smith  as  an  artisan ;  to  make,  for  himself,  robes,  shoos,  Iwws,  orrowc, 
and  pots ;  and,  for  Pocahontat,  bells,  beads,  and  copper  trinkets.  PowhatanU 
son,  named  JVantaquauSf  was  very  friendly  to  Smith,  and  rendered  him  many 
important  services,  as  well  after  as  during  hja  captivity. 

"  Two  days  after,  Powhatan,  having  disguised  himself  in  the  moat  fearftilleal 
manner  he  could,  caused  Captain  Smttk  (o  be  brought  forth  to  a  JP^eat  houae  in 
the  woods,  and  there,  upon  a  mat  by  the  fire,  to  be  left  alone.  Not  long  nfter, 
from  behinde  a  mat  that  divided  the  bouse,  waa  made  the  moat  doleAiNoat 
noyse  he  ever  heard ;  then  Powhatan,  more  like  a  Devill  than  a  man,  with 
some  900  more,  as  black  as  himaelfe,  came  unto  him,  and  told  him.  now  they 
were  friends ;  and  presently  he  ahoukl  go  to  Jameatowne,  to  aena  him  two 
great  gunnes,  and  a  gryndestone,  for  which  he  would  give  bim  the  couMrjr  of 
Capohowosick  [Capahowsick],  and  forever  esteem  him  his  sonne,  Mmttupumd, 
So  to  Jamestowne,  with  12  guides,  Powhatan  sent  him.  That  night  they 
quartered  in  the  woods,  he  still  expecting,  (as  he  hod  done  all  thia  long  limn  of 
his  imprisonment,)  every  hour  to  be  put  to  one  death  or  another."  Early  tha 
next  morning,  they  came  to  the  fort  at  Jamei<town.  Here  he  treated  hia 
guides  witli  the  greatest  attention  and  kindness,  and  offered  Rawhunt,  in  a 
jesting  manner,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  little  sport,  a  huge  mill-atone,  and  two 
demi-culVerins,  or  nine  pound  canuona,  to  take  to  Powhatan,  his  master ;  thus 
MfiUing  his  engagement  to  send  him  a  grindstone  and  two  gima.  Thia 
Ratdamt  was  a  sachem  under  Potehaian,  and  one  of  his  moat  faithftil  captaiiw, 
and  who,  it  seems,  accompanied  Smih  in  his  return  out  of  captivity. 

<'  They  found  them  somewhat  too  heavie,  but  when  they  did  see  him  dis- 
charge them,  being  loaded  with  stonea,  among  the  boughs  of  a  gnat  tr<e 
load^  with  isickles,  the  yce  and  branches  came  so  tuubiing  down,  that  tho 
poore  salvages  ran  away  half  dead  with  fear.  But,  at  last,  we  regoined  soma 
conference  with  them,  and  gave  them  such  toyes,  and  sent  to  Powhatan,  hia 
women,  and  children,  such  presents,  and  gave  them  in  gonerall  ftill  content."  * 

',  Powhatan  waa  now  completely  in  the  English  interest,  and  almoNt  every 
other  day  sent  his  daughter,  Poeahontaa,  with  victuals,  to  Jamestown,  of  which 
they  were  greatly  in  need.  SmM  had  told  Powhatan  mat  a  great  chief,  wlitch 
was  Captam  JS/itojaert,  would  arrive  from  England  about  that  time,  which 
coming  to  pass  as  he  had  said,  greatly  increased  his  admiration  <Jt  the  wiaiioin 
of  the  English,  and  he  was  ready  to  do  as  they  desired  in  every  thing ,  and, 
but  for  the  vanity  and  ostentation  of  JVetoport,  matters  wouM  have  gone  on 
well,  and  trade  fioiirisbed  greatly  to  tbeir  oavantage.  But  ho  lavished  m  inany 
preaente  upon  PeiohaUm,  that  he  waa  in  no  way  ineliiwd  to  trade,  and  soon 

*  This  is  Captain  Smilli's  own  account,  which  i  shall  follow  minutely ',  adding  oecB»iMial|« 
from  Slith,  to  illustrate  the  geography  of  the  country. 
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bcnn  to  ■how  hii  hMwhrioeM,  Inr  demanding  Ave  time*  thn  viiliic  nf  on  nrticle, 
or  hi*  eontamiit  (br  w(hU  wm  offend. 

By  MwpoiTt  lroprud«<nM  and  fblly,  what  had  coat  SmiUh  so  miirh  toil  mid 
paina  to  attbiavo,  waa  blown  away  by  a  ■infle  breath  or  vanity.  NevnrihKlnm, 
hla  great  mirul.  continually  exerciaed  in  oiflicult  matten,  hroiight  the  siiNle 
ehief  again  to  iiia  own  U'tmt,  Hiniaeir,  with  A%imn>W,  and  about  20  othrrn, 
went  to  PtnohaUmU  rmklenra  to  trade  with  him.  **  Wherein  Pmvhatan  rarrieil 
himaolf  ao  proudly,  vet  diarreetly,  (in  his  Ralvage  manner,)  as  made  ua  ull  to 
admire  hia  natural  glAa."  He  protended  that  it  waa  ior  lieneath  his  dignity  to 
trwU  oa  hia  men  diiT.  Thua  hia  croft  tu  obtain  firom  Nitwpori  hia  goods  tor 
whatever  ha  pleoaed  to  glv«  In  return.  Smith  saw  through  Powhatan*$  craO, 
and  told  Mitport  how  it  would  turn  out,  but  being  determined  to  ehow  him- 
aeifaa  digiiiflod  aa  the  Indian  nhiof,  n-pentfd  of  hia  fblly,  like  too  many  othero, 
when  it  waa  loo  late.  Smith  waa  the  inter|)rcter  in  the  biisincaa,  and  Mttport 
the  chief.  Powhatan  mmle  a  aneecli  to  him,  when  they  were  about  to  enter 
U(ion  trading.  He  aaki,  '^Cnpfnin  JVetoport,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  my  grcatncae, 
in  thia  iiodulinff  manner,  to  trade  for  triflca;  and  I  esteem  you  also  a  great 
werowauee.  Therefbra,  lay  mo  down  all  your  commodities  together ;  what  I 
like  I  will  take,  and  in  niCompeoHe  give  you  what  I  think  fitting  their  value.** 
Accordingly.  Mwport  gavo  him  all  his  gooila,  und  received  in  return  only 
about  three  buahela  of  com ;  whercna  they  expected  to  have  obtained  twenty 
hogaheoda.  Tlila  tmniiaetion  created  some  hard  thoughts  between  SmUh  and 
Afewport. 

ir  it  odd  to  raiao  Powhatan  in  our  oilmiration,  it  can  detract  nothing  f>om 
tlie  character  of  NtiiUh,  to  aay,  that  he  was  as  wily  as  tlie  great  Indian  chief. 
For,  with  a  few  blue  Iwods,  which  he  pretended  that  he  had  shown  him  only  by 
accident,  und  which  he  would  hardly  part  with,  os  he  pretended,  because  they 
were  of  great  price,  and  worn  onlv  oy  great  kings,  he  completely  got  his  end, 
at  thia  time,  onawerad.  TantallMtion  had  the  desired  effect,  and  Powh(dan  waa 
■o  infiituated  with  the  lure,  that  he  waa  almost  beside  himself,  and  was  ready 
to  give  all  he  hod  to  |KMweaa  them.  "  So  that,  ere  we  departed,'*  says  my 
relation,  "  Air  a  pouiul  or  two  uf  blew  beadea,  he  brought  over  my  king  for  9 
or  900  buahelle  of  come." 

An  Engliah  boy  waa  left  with  Poiohakm,  by  Captain  JVet«porf,  to  learn  the 
language,  mannera,  cuatoma  and  geography  of  hia  country  ;  and,  in  return, 
Pouhaian  gave  him  MimotUaekf  one  of  his  servants,  of  a  shrewd  and  subtle 
capacity,  whom  he  afterwards  carried  to  England.  Powhatan  became  offended 
with  Captain  Smith,  when  Aftwport  left  the  country,  in  1608 ;  at  whose  depart- 
ure he  sent  him  30  turkeyo,  and  demanded,  in  return,  20  swords,  which  were 
granted.  Shortly  after,  he  aent  the  same  numlier  to  Smith,  expecting  the  like 
return ;  but,  being  diaanpoiuted,  ordered  his  men  to  seize  the  Engfish  wher- 
ever they  could  nnd  tnein.  Thin  caused  difficulty — many  of  the  English 
being  ronbed  of  their  sworda.  in  the  vicinity  of  their  forts.  They  continued 
their  depredotiotil  until  Smitn  surprised  a  number  of  them,  from  whom  he 
learned  that  Powhatan  woe  endeavoring  to  get  all  the  arms  in  his  power,  to  be 
able  to  maoaocre  the  English.  When  he  found  that  his  plot  wos  discovered, 
he  aent  Pocahontas,  with  preaenta,  to  excuse  himaelf,  and  pretended  that  the 
mischief  waa  done  by  aome  of  his  ungovernable  chiefs.  He  directed  her  to 
endeavor  to  effect  the  release  of  hia  men  that  were  priaonere,  which  SmiUh 
consented  to,  wholly,  oa  he  |ireteiided,  on  her  account ;  and  thus  peace  waa 
restored,  which  hod  been  continually  interrupted  for  a  considerable  time  before. 

On  the  10th  of  Se()t«'mber,  1008,  Smith  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia. 
JVeteport,  going  often  to  England,  had  a  large  share  in  directing  the  nffaira  of 
the  colony,  fVum  hia  interest  with  the  proprietors.  He  arrived  about  this  time, 
and.  among  other  buublcii,  brought  over  a  crown  for  Powhata$i,  with  directions 
for  hia  coronation  {  which  had  the  ill  effect  to  moke  him  value  himself  more 
tlion  ever.  Newport  WM  inatructed  to  discover  the  country  of  the  Monacana^ 
a  nation  with  whom  Powhatan  was  at  war,  and  whom  they  would  asaiat  him 
against,  if  he  would  aid  in  the  business.  Captain  SmUh  waa  sent  to  him  to 
invite  him  to  JnmeMowii  to  receive  preaenta,  and  to  trade  for  corn.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Werowocomoco,  and  delivering  his  message  to  the  old  chief)  he  replied, 
**  It  your  king  have  aent  me  presents,  I  also  am  a  king,  and  this  is  my  land. 


It 
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Elfbt  dayi  I  will  ata/  to  raoelve  them.  Your  Ather  [imuiinc  JVkieporf]  is  to 
cone  to  me,  not  I  to  him,  nor  yet  to  your  fbrt— neitiwr  will  I  bite  et  mich  a 
bate.  Afl  for  the  Monaoaiw,  I  can  revenge  my  own  injuriee ;  and  aa  for  M- 
qwma^uekf  when  you  aay  vour  brotlier  waa  alain,  it  ia  a  contrary  way  iVom 
Uioae  iNirta  you  auppoae  it  (  out,  for  uny  aalt  water  beyond  tlie  niuuntaina,  the 
rebtiona  you  havn  liad  IVom  my  people  ore  falM."  Some  of  tiie  Indiana  tiud 
made  tlie  £agli»h  Iwlievn  tlmt  the  South  Son,  now  called  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
waa  but  a  aliort  dlatance  heck.  Tu  Hbow  Smith  the  abaurdity  of  the  story,  ho 
drew  •  map  of  tlio  country,  upon  the  ground.  SmUh  returned  aa  wim)  aa  lie 
wcnk 

A  liouae  waa  built  for  Powkaian,  about  thia  time,  by  some  Germane,  who  came 
over  with  Mwport,  ThcHo  men,  thinking  that  the  Engliah  could  not  HulwiKt 
In  the  country,  wantonly  betrayed  all  tlie  aecreU  of  their  condition  to  Potohatan, 
which  waa  again  the  wtiirre  nt  much  trouble.  They  even  urced  him  tu  put 
•11  the  KngllMi  to  death,  agreeing  to  live  with  him,  and  aoaiat  Tiim  in  the  ex«> 
eutioD  of  the  horrible  project  Powhatan  waa  pleased  at  tlie  propoaition,  ond 
thought,  Inr  tlieir  aaaiatance,  to  cfllsct  what  he  iiad  formerly  hoped  to  do  by 
•ngogirig  Smith  in  audi  on  entorpriHO.  Their  first  object  waa  to  kill  Captain 
AiHM  t  uy  which  act.  the  chief  ubstacle  to  success  would  lie  removed  ;  and, 
■eeorilinglv,  they  took  every  means  in  their  power  to  ctTect  it 

In  the  nrat  pincf,  he  invited  liiin  to  come  and  trade  for  com,  hoping  an 
opportunity,  in  tliat  business,  would  offer.  That  his  deaif^  might  not  be  mis- 
truated,  Powhatan  promised  to  load  his  ship  with  corn,  it  ho  would  brin^  him 
•  grindatone,  50  awords,  some  musketa,  a  co<;k  and  a  hen,  and  a  quantity  of 
copper  an<l  iMtails.  Smith  wont  accordingly,  but  guarded,  as  though  euro  of 
inoeting  an  enemy. 

In  their  way,  tiie  Engliali  stopped  at  Warraaqueake,  and  were  informed, 
by  tliu  Boohcm  of  that  idaco,  of  Pou>hatan*t  intentiona.  That  aochem  kindly 
entertained  them,  and,  when  they  departed,  Aimiahed  them  with  guides.  On 
■eeount  of  extreme  bod  weather,  they  were  obliged  to  apend  near  a  week  at 
Klcquoton.  Thia  obliged  them  to  keep  their  Cliriatmaa  among  the  Indiana, 
and,  according  to  our  authorities,  a  merry  Cliriaiiiiaa  it  was ;  having  been 
"never  more  merry  in  their  lives,  Indsed  by  better  firea,  or  fed  with  greater 
plenty  of  gwMl  bread,  oysters,  fiah,  fleah,  and  wild  fowL" 

Having  arrived  at  Werowocomoco,  after  much  hardship,  they  sent  to  Pow- 
hatan for  provisions,  being  In  great  want,  not  having  taken  but  three  or  four 
daya'  supply  along  with  tliem.  The  old  chief  sent  them  unmcdiately  a  supply 
of  Dread,  turkeys,  and  venison,  and  soon  after  made  a  feast  for  them,  occoru- 
big  to  cuotom. 

Meanwhilo,  Powhatan  pretended  he  had  not  sent  for  the  English ;  telling 
them  he  hod  no  corn,  "and  his  people  much  less,"  *  and,  therefore,  intimated 
that  he  wiahcd  they  would  go  on  asain.  But  Smith  produced  the  messen^r 
that  be  had  lent,  and  so  confronted  him :  Potohatan  then  laughed  heartily, 
and  thus  it  paaaed  for  a  joke.  He  tlien  aaked  for  tlieir  commodities,  "  but  he 
liked  nothing,  except  guna  and  swords,  and  valued  a  basket  of  com  higher 
than  a  baaket  of  copper ;  saying,  he  could  race  hia  com,  but  not  the  copiier." 
Captain  SmiUh  then  made  a  apeech  to  him,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  work 
upon  hia  foelinga  and  aenae  of  honor ;  said  he  had  sent  his  men  to  build  him 
a  house  while  hia  own  waa  neglected ;  that,  because  of  his  promising  to  sup- 
ply him  with  com,  ho  had  neglected  to  supply  himself  with  provisions  when 
ne  might  have  done  it  Finally,  Smith  reproached  him  of  divers  negligences, 
deceptions,  and  prevarications ;  but  the  main  cause  of  Powhaiaria  refusing 
to  trade  seeini  to  liave  been  because  the  English  did  not  bring  the  aiticles 
he  moat  wanted. 

When  SmiUh  had  done,  Powhatan  anawered  him  aa  follows: — '*We  have 
but  little  com,  but  what  we  can  spare  shall  be  brought  two  days  hence.  As 
to  your  coming  here,  1  hove  some  doubt  about  the  reason  of  it  I  am  told,  by 
my  men,  that  you  come,  not  to  trade,  but  to  invade  my  people,  and  to  poasesa 
my  cotmtry.    Thia  makes  me  less  ready  to  relieve  you,  and  frightena  my 

*  The  raader  may  wonder  how  tbit  could  be,  but  it  ia  so  in  ibe  old  history,  by  Stilh,  86. 
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JM'opIo  from  hrinffiriK  in  thnir  com.  Ami,  thcreforp,  to  rollev«  tlieni  of  tlint 
cnr,  l<>nvo  yniir  iirmH  nltonnl  your  iKiatH,  iiinco  tliey  arc  ncodloH  here,  where 
WP  nrn  all  iriciKiii,  oiiil  forover  Powhatani." 

In  thrwt,  and  other  HiHierht'fi  of  liko  amount,  thoy  spent  tho  flnit  dnr.  "  lliit, 
whilnt  thi>y  oxptictod  me  roining  in  of  titu  country,  thny  wranf^lcd  Potthatitn 
out  of  HO  l)UHh)'|M  of  corn,  for  n  copp«r  ki'ttln ;  which  tho  prniiidont  ii('niii)< 
him  much  iiti'cct,  [vnhic,]  ho  lohl  him  it  wiih  of  much  gnmtur  viihin  ;  yet,  in 
rcfrtird  of  iiJH  Hciircity,  lio  would  nccopt  tliiit  tpinntity  at  prnflcnt ;  |irovi(i»d  lin 
should  havt'  nn  uiuch  more  iho  next  year,  or  tho  Manakin  country,"  wcro  that 
condition  not  coiiiplicd  with. 

Thin  tnuiHiirtion  will  equal  any  thinj<  of  the  kind  In  the  hintory  of  New 
En)(land,  hut  wo  will  htavn  the  reader  to  inako  IiIm  own  conunont. 

At  the  Hnmo  time,  Poivhiitnn  made  another  speech.  In  which  were  some 
very  aiuKidar  jiaHHagi'H,  an  reported  by  Smith.  One  was,  that  ho  had  seen  the 
death  of  all  hm  |M>ople  throe  times  ;  and  that  none  of  those  three  generations 
was  then  living,  except  hinwelf.  This  was  evidently  only  to  make  tho  Eng- 
liHli  think  him  something  more  than  human.  Tho  old  chief  then  went  on 
and  said, 

"  I  am  now  grown  old,  and  must  soon  die  ;  and  the  succcHsion  must  de- 
scend, in  order,  to  my  brothers,  Opitchnpan,  Opekankanouifh,  and  Catataugh,* 
and  then  to  my  two  sisters,  and  their  two  daugliters.  I  wish  their  experience 
was  equal  to  mine;' and  that  your  love  to  us  might  not  be  less  than  ours  to 

f'ou.  Why  should  you  take  by  force  that  from  us  which  you  can  liave  by 
ove  ?  Why  should  you  destroy  us,  who  have  provided  you  with  food  ? 
What  can  you  get  by  war  ?  We  can  hiile  our  provisions,  and  fly  into  the 
woods ;  and  then  you  must  consequently  famish  by  wronging  your  friends. 
What  is  tho  cause  of  your  jealousy?  You  see  us  unarmed,  and  willing  to 
su|>ply  your  wants,  if  you  will  ooino  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  not  with 
swords  and  guns,  as  to  invade  an  enemy.  I  am  not  so  simple,  as  not  to  know 
it  is  better  to  eat  good  meat,  lie  well,  and  sleep  quietly  with  my  women  and 
children ;  to  laugh  and  be  merry  with  the  English  ;  and,  being  their  friend, 
to  have  copfier,  natdiets,  and  wliatevor  else  I  want,  than  to  fly  from  all,  to  lie 
cold  in  the  woods,  feed  upon  acorns,  roots,  and  such  trash,  and  to  be  so 
hunted,  that  I  cannot  rest,  eat,  or  sleep.  In  such  circumstances,  my  men< 
must  watch,  and  if  a  twig  should  but  break,  all  would  cry  out,  '  Here  coma 
Cavt,  Smith;*  and  so,  in  this  miserable  nmnner,  to  end  my  miserable  life; 
ami,  Capt.  Smith,  this  might  bo  soon  your  fate  too,  through  your  rashness  and 
tniadviscdness.  I,  thereiore,  exhort  you  to  peaceable  councils ;  and,  above  all, 
I  insist  that  the  gims  and  swords,  the  cause  of  all  our  jealousy  and  uneasiness, 
bo  removed  and  sent  awny." 

Smith  interpreted  this  speech  to  mean  directly  contrary  to  what  it  expressed, 
and  it  rather  confirmed,  tnan  lessened,  his  former  suspicions.  He,  however, 
made  a  speech  to  Poivhalcm,  in  his  turn,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  convince 
him  that  the  English  intended  hun  no  hurt ;  ur^ng,  that,  if  they  had,  how 
easily  they  might  have  efl'ected  it  long  before ;  and  that,  as  to  their  perishing 
with  want,  he  would  have  him  to  understand  that  the  English  had  ways  to 
supply  themselves  unknown  to  the  Indians ;  that  as  to  his  sending  away  the 
arms,  there  was  no  reason  in  that,  since  the  Indians  were  always  allowed  to 
bring  theirs  to  Jamestown,  and  to  keep  them  in  their  hands.  »eeing  SmitVi 
inflexibility,  and  despairing  of  accomplishing  his  intemled  massacre,  he  spoke 
again  to  Sinith  as  follows : — 

"Capt.  Smith,  I  never  use  any  werowanc^  so  kindly  as  yourself;  yet  iVom 
you  I  receive  the  least  kindness  of  any.  Capt.  AVuport  gave  me  swords,  cop- 
per, clothes,  or  whatever  else  I  desired,  ever  accepting  what  I  offered  him ; 
and  would  send  away  his  guns  when  requested.  No  one  refuses  to  lie  at  my 
feet,  or  do  what  I  demand,  but  you  only.  Of  you  I  can  have  nothing,  but 
what  you  value  not ;  and  yet,  you  will  have  whatsoever  you  please.  Capt. 
JVewport  you  call  father,  and  so  you  call  me ;  but  I  see,  in  spite  of  us  both, 
you  will  do  what  you  will,  and  we  must  both  study  to  humor  and  content  you. 
But  if  you  intend  so  friendly,  as  you  say,  send  away  your  arnos ;  for  you  see 
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my  undeBigning  simplicity  and  friendahip  cause  mo  thus  nakedly  to  forget 
myself." 

Smith  now  was  out  of  all  patience,  seeing  Potehatan  only  trifled  away  the 
time,  that  he  might,  by  sutne  means,  accomplish  his  design.  The  boats  of 
the  English  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  by  reason  of  ice.  Smith, 
therefore,  resorted  to  deception  ;  he  got  the  Indians  to  break  the  ice,  that  his 
men  might  come  in  and  take  on  board  the  corn  they  had  bought,  and,  at  tlie 
same  time,  gave  orders  to  them  to  seize  Powhatan ;  Smith,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  to  amuse  him  with  false  promises.  But  Smith's  talk  was  too  full  of 
flattery  not  to  be  seen  through  by  the  sagacious  sachem ;  and,  before  it  was 
too  late,  he  conveyed  himself  his  women,  children,  and  effects,  into  the 
woods;  having  succeeded  in  his  deception  better  than  Smith;  for  two  or 
three  squaws  amused  him  while  Powhatan  and  the  rest  escaped.  Unwilling, 
however,  to  renounce  his  purpose,  Powhatan  sent  StnUh,  soon  after,  a  valuable 
bracelet,  as  a  present,  by  an  old  orator  of  his,  who  tried  to  excuse  the  condnct 
of  his  sachem ;  he  said  Powhatan  ran  off  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  Eng- 
lish arms,  and  said,  if  they  could  be  laid  aside,  he  would  come  with  his  peo- 
ple, and  bring  corn  in  abundance.  At  lensth,  finding  all  artifices  vain,  Pow- 
hatan resolved  to  fall  upon  the  English,  in  their  cabins,  on  the  following  night. 
But  here,  again,  Pocahonttu  saved  the  life  of  Smith  and  his  atten<1ant8.  She 
came  alone,  in  a  dismal  night,  through  the  woods,  and  informed  Smith  of  her 
father's  design.  For  this  most  signu  favor,  he  offered  her  such  articles  as  he 
thought  would  please  her ;  but  she  would  accept  of  nothing,  and,  with  tears 
Btauding  in  her  eyes,  said  if  her  father  should  see  her  with  any  thing,  he 
would  mistrust  what  she  had  done,  and  instant  death  would  be  her  reward ; 
and  she  retired  by  herself  into  the  woods,  as  she  came. 

Powhatan  was  sn  exasperated  at  the  failure  of  his  plots,  that  he  threatened 
death  to  hi  t  men  if  they  did  not  kill  SmiOi  by  some  means  or  other.  Not 
long  after  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  gave  him  security  the  rest  of  his 
administration.  One  of  Powhatan^a  men,  having,  by  some  means,  got  a 
quantity  of  powder,  pi-etended  that  he  could  manage  it  like  the  English. 
Several  came  about  hun,  to  witness  his  exploits  with  the 'Strange  commodity, 
when,  by  some  means,  it  took  fire,  "  and  blew  him;  with  one  or  two  more,  to 
death."  This  struck  such  a  dread  into  the  Indiaus,  and  so  amazed  and 
frightened  Potohatan,  tha*.  his  people  came  from  all  directions,  and  desired 
peace ;  *  many  of  whom  returned  stolen  articles  that  the  English  had  never 
before  missed.  Powhatan  would  now  send  to  Jamestown  such  of  his  men 
08  had  injured  the  English,  that  they  might  be  dealt  with  as  they  deserved. 
Tlie  same  year,  IGOT,  he  sent  them  nearly  half  his  crop  of  corn,  knowing 
them  to  be  in  great  want 

Captain  Smitk,  having,  by  accident,  been  shockingly  burned  by  his  powder- 
bags  taking  fire,  for  want  of  lurgical  aid,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
and  go  to  England,  from  whence  he  -never  remrned.  He  [)ublished  the 
account  of  the  first  voyages  to  Virginia,  and  his  own  adventures,  which  is 
almost  the  only  authority  for  the  early  history  of  that  country.  He  died  in 
London,  in  1631,  f  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age. 

The  Dutchmen  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  who  had  been  so  assiduous 
to  bring  ruin  upon  the  colony,  came  to  a  miserable  end.  One  of  them  died 
in  wretchedness,  and  two  others  had  their  brains  beat  out  by  order  of  Powha- 
tan, for  their  deception. 

After  Smith  had  left  Virginia,  the  Indians  were  made  to  believe  that  he  was 
dead.  Poiohatan  doubted  the  report,  and,  some  time  after,  ordered  one  of  his 
counsellors,  named  UUamatomakvn,  X  or  TimwKomo,  §  whom  he  sent  to  England, 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  where  he  was.  He  instructed  him,  also,  to  note  the 
number  of  the  people,  to  learn  the  state  of  the  country,  and,  if  he  found  Smith, 
to  make  him  show  him  the  God  of  the  English,  and  the  king  and  queen. 
When  he  arrived  at  Pliinouth,  he  took  a  long  stick,  and  began  to  perform  a 
part  of  his  mission  by  cutting  a  notch  for  eveiy  person  he  should  see.    But 


*  Did  not  the  English  or  New  England  owe  their  safety  to  Mastatoit  aiid  Miantunnoinoh's 
foar  »r  the  siame  arlirle  ?  * 


t  Jotattyn,  N.  Eng.  Rarities,  106. 


X  Or  Uttamaccomack,  Smith. 


^  Purcbai. 
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he  soon  gave  up  that  buHincss.  And,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  ccuntry, 
his  chief  asked  bira,  among  other  things,  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  in  England.  His  answer  to  that  inquiry,  we  hazard  not 
much  in  saying,  is  nearly  as  extensively  known  as  the  golden  rule  of  C<n[/it- 
chu.  It  was  as  follows:  "  Count  tha  stars  in  the  sky,  the  leavts  on  the  trees,  and 
the  sand  upon  the  searshore,—for  such  is  the  number  of  the  people  of  England,^ 

ToMocoMO  had  married  a  sister  of  Pocahontas,  and,  probably,  accompanied 
her  to  England.*  While  there,  the  famous  antiquary,  Samuel  Punihaae,  hotl 
an  interview  with  him,  and  from  whom  he  collected  many  facts  relating  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  countrymen ;  the  result  of  which  he  after- 
wards published  in  his  Pilgrims,  f 

The  difhculties  were  almost  perpetual  between  Powhatan  and  the  English ; 
very  little  time  passed,  while  he  lived,  but  what  was  full  of  broils  and  dissatis- 
faction, on  the  one  part  or  the  other.  Few  Indian  chiefs  have  fallen  under 
our  notice,  possessing  such  extraordinary  characteristics  as  Potohatan,  He 
died  at  peace  with  the  English,  in  April,  1618,  and  was  succeeded  by  Opitehd' 
pan,  his  second  brother,  who  wos  known  aftei-wards  by  the  name  Itoptdtn. 

Our  readers  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Captain  Smith  was 
barbarous  enough  towards  tne  Indians,  but  we  have  not  met  with  any  thing 
quite  so  horrible,  in  the  course  of  his  proceedings,  as  was  exhibited  by  hi;^ 
auccessor.  Lord  De  La  War.  This  gentleman,  instead  of  taking  r  mean 
course  between  the  practices  of  Stnitk  and  JVewport,  went  into  the  worst 
txtreme.  Finding  Powhatan  insolent,  on  his  arrival  in  the  country,  he 
d»  termined,  by  severity,  to  bring  him  to  unconditional  submission.  Having, 
therefore,  got  into  his  bunds  an  Indian  prisoner,  his  lordship  caused  his  right 
hand  to  be  cut  off.  In  this  maimed  and  horrid  condition,  ho  sent  him  to 
Powhatan ;  at  the  same  time  giving  the  sachem  to  understand,  that  all  his 
subjects  would  be  served  in  this  manner,  if  he  refbsed  obedience  p.:'y  longer ; 
telling  him,  alsoj  that  all  the  com  in  the  country  should  be  irn'  lediately 
destroyed,  which  was  just  then  ripe.:^  This  wretched  act  increased,  as 
reasonably  it  should,  the  indignation  of  Powhatan,  and  his  acts  were  governed 
accordingly. 


CHAPTER  n. 
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son — Opekankasouoh — Made  prisoner  by  Smith — Is  set  al  liberty — Nemattanow 
— Murders  an  Englishman — Is  murdered  in  his  turn — /fis  singular  conduct  at  his 
death — Conducts  tJie  massacre  of  1622 — Plots  the  extirpation  of  the  English — Con- 
ducts  the  horrid  massacre  of  164^ — Is  taken  prisoner — His  conduct  upon  the 
occasion — Barliarously  wounded  by  the  guard — Disl  speech,  and  magnanimity  in 
death — Reflections — Nickotawance — Totopotomoi — Joins  the  English  against 
the  Rfchahecrians — Is  defeated  and  slain. 

It  is  imi)ossibIe  to  say  what  would  have  l>een  the  conduct  of  the  great 
Powhatan  towards  the  English,  had  ho  been  treated  by  them  as  he  ought  to 
have  been.  The  uncommonly  amiable,  virtuous,  and  feeling  disposition  of 
his  daughter,  vviU  always  be  brought  to  mind  in  reading  his  history  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding he  is  described  by  the  historians  as  possessing  a  sour,  morose, 
anil  savage  disposition,  full  of  treachery,  deceit  and  cunnmg — and  whose 
word  was  never  to  be  depended  upon — yet,  on  the  very  page  that  he  is  thus 

*  Mr.  OWwiixon  (Bril.  Empire,  i.  285.)  says,  "  That  when  the  princess  Pocahontas  came 
for  Eiiflnnd,  a  coucarousa,  or  lord  of  her  own  iialioii,  attended  her;  his  name  was  Utianuicco' 
tnnrk. 


i  Vol.  V.  b.  viif.  chop.  VI.  page  955. 


I  Harris,  Voyages,  ii.  226. 
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represented,  we  shall  find  the  sanio  faults  set  him  as  examples  by  the  English 
themselves. 

The  first  and  most  rooinorablo  events  in  the  life  of  Pocahontas  have  neces- 
sarily been  detailed  in  the  ac<;ouut  of  her  father ;  therefore  we  shall,  under  her 
own  name,  give  those  which  are  inuro  disconnected  with  his. 

POCAHONTAS  was  born  about  the  year  1594  or  5,  and  hence  was  no  more 
than  12  or  13  years  old  when  she  saved  the  life  of  Captain  Smith,  in  1607. 
Every  parlicular  of  that  njout  extroordlnory  scene  has  been  exhibited.  The 
natne  Poeohantes  or  PoekoMnUt,  says  Ileckcwcldnr,  means  a  run  between  two 
hills.  It  has  been  mentioned,  that,  ut  the  suggestion  of  Captain  JVeimori,  Smith 
went  with  a  few  men  to  Werowocoinoco.  to  invite  Powliatan  to  Jamestown 
to  i-eceive  presents,  hoping  thereby  to  influence  him  to  open  a  trade  in  corn 
witli  them. 

Wlien  he  irrived  at  that  place,  Powhatan  was  not  at  home,  but  was  nt  the 
distance  of  30  miles  ofT.  Pocahontas  and  iior  wonitm  received  him,  and  while 
he  waited  for  her  father,  they  thuM  enttirtuincd  him; — "  In  a  fay  re  plaine  field,  (says 
Smith,)  they  made  a  fire,  before  which,  he  sitting  upon  a  mat,  suddainly  amongst 
the  woods  was  heard  such  a  hydeous  nuiso  and  shrccking,  that  the  English 
betooke  themselves  to  their  arms,  und  seized  on  two  or  throe  old  men  by 
them,  supposing  Powhatan,  with  all  his  jiower,  was  come  to  surprise 
them.  But  presently  Pocahontas  came,  willing  him  to  kill  her  if  any  hurt 
were  intended  ;  and  the  beiiolders,  which  were  men,  women  and  children, 
satisfied  the  captain  there  was  no  such  matter.  Then  presently  tlioy  were 
presented  with  this  anticke ;  30  young  women  came  naked  out  of  the  woods, 
onely  covered  behind  and  before  with  a  few  greene  leaurs,  their  bodies  all 

i)ainted,  some  of  one  color,  some  of  another,  but  all  differing.  Their  leader 
lad  a  fayre  payre  of  buck's  honieti  on  her  head,  and  an  otter-skiniic  at  her 
girdle,  and  another  at  her  anne,  u  qitivcr  of  arrowes  at  her  backe,  a  bow  and 
an-ows  in  her  hand.  The  next  haJ  in  hvr  hand  a  sv/crd,  and  another  a  club, 
another  a  pot-sticke,  all  horned  alike ;  the  rest  every  one  with  their  seuerall 
devises.  These  fiends,  with  most  lietlish  shouts  and  cryes,  rushing  from 
among  the  trees,  cast  themselves  in  a  ring  about  the  fire,  singing  and  dancing 
with  most  excellent  ill  varietie,  oil  falling  into  their  infemall  passions,  and 
solemnly  again  to  sing  and  dauncc.  Having  spent  neare  an  tioure  in  this 
mascarado,  as  they  entred,  in  like  manner  they  departed."  After  a  short  time, 
they  came  and  took  the  English  to  their  wigwams.  Here  they  were  more 
tormented  than  befi)re,  "  with  crowding,  pressing,  hanging  about  them,  most 
tediously  ci-ying,  'Love  you  not  nie ?  love  you  not  me  ? ' "  When  they  had 
finished  their  carcases,  they  set  btsfon!  Hwui  the  liest  victuals  their  country 
afforded,  and  then  showerl  them  to  their  lodgings. 

While  Captain  Smith  was  uporj  nn  expedition  into  the  countiy,  with  an 
intention  of  surprising  Powhatan,  there  happened  a  melancholy  accident  at 
home,  to  a  boat's  crew,  which  had  liccn  sent  out  in  very  severe  Aveather,  by 
one  who  was  uimaiicnt  to  have  the  direction  of  matters.  In  tlie  boat  were 
Captain  ff^aldo,  Master  Scrivener,  the  projector  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Anthonj 
Gosnold,  brother  of  the  w  ll-known  Bartholomew  Gosnotd,*  and  eight  othei-s. 
By  the  sinking  of  the  boat,  these  all  iM.'rished,  and  none  kuewwiuit  had  become 
of  tliein,  until  their  bodies  were  found  by  the  Indian.'.  The  very  men  on 
whom  Smith  depended  to  remain  nt  the  fort  for  his  succor,  in  case  he  sent  for 
them,  were  among  the  imiuh'r.  Therefore,  to  prevent  tlie  f  .ilur,.'  of  this 
expedition,  somebody  must  he  sent  to  afiprize  Smith  of  the  catastr()|)lie.  No:." 
volunteered  for  the  hazardous  service,  but  Mr.  Richard  JVjiffin,  wlio  was 
obliged  to  undertake  it  alone.  This  was  a  time  when  Powhatan  was  Aery 
insolent,  and  urged  daily  the  killing  of  Smith  upon  his  men.  Nevertheless, 
after  many  difficulties,  he  arrived  nt  Witrowocomocro.  Here  he  found  himself 
amidst  preparations  for  war,  and  in  still  greanir  danger  than  he  had  yet  been. 
But  Pocahontas  apj)cared  as  his  savior.  Knowing  the  intention  of  the  war- 
riors to  kill  him,  she  first  secreted  him  in  th<;  womTs,  and  then  directed  those 
who  sought  bun  i.'i  an  opposite  direction  from  thot  he  had  gone ;  so,  by  this 

*  Who  had  miscalily  'icrished  hy  iliMjUM*  uml  famine  ut  Jamestown,  22  Aug.,  1(507.    See 
Bancroft,  U.  Slate  ,  i.  Itt. 
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means,  he  escaped,  and  got  safe  to  Smith  at  Pamunkey.    This  was  in  the 
winter  of  1609. 

We  next  hear  of  her  sav.ng  the  life  of  Henry  SpUman,  who  was  one  of  31 
that  went  to  trade,  upon  the  confidence  of  Powhatan,  but  who  were  all,  except 
^pUtnati,  killed  by  his  people. 

Such  was  the  wretched  state  to  which  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  now 
reduced,  that  scarce  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world  can  oe  found.  No 
sooner  had  Smith  left  the  country,  but  all  was  in  confusion.  OflScers  spent 
their  time  in  riotings,  while  the  men  seem  to  have  taken  no  means  for  defence 
or  preservation  ;  so  that  the  Indians  made  constant  spoil  upon  their  domestic 
animals,  and  whatever  else  had  been  provided  for  their  support.  Insomuch, 
that  when  Captain  Smith  had  been  gone  six  months,  the  colony  was  reduced 
from  above  500  to  about  60  persons.  Herbs  and  roots  were  eaten  to  sustain 
life,  in  the  early  ])art  of  their  distresses ;  but  as  the  famine  increased,  the  skins 
of  horses  were  eagerly  devoured,  and  an  Indian,  who  had  been  some  time 
dead,  was  disinterre<l  and  eaten  by  these  miserable  creatures.  In  one  instance, 
a  wretched  man  killed  his  own  wife,  and  preserved  the  body  by  salt,  which 
enormity  was  not  discovered  until  it  had  been  chiefly  devoured.* 

It  was  during  this  season  of  horror  that  Captain  Ratcliff  went  out  with  30 
men,  who  were  trepanned  as  we  have  related.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1610.  Spilmnn  lived  many  years  afterwards  among  the  Patowamack 
Indiims,  by  the  care  of  Pocahontas.^ 

From  1609,  the  time  Smith  left  the  country,  until  1611,  Pocahontas  was  not 
seen  at  Jamestown.  In  the  latter  year,  she  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner 
hy  Captain  Ar^cH,  and  kept  by  the  English  to  prevent  Powhuitan  from  doing 
tiiem  injury,  and  to  extort  a  great  ransom  from  him,  and  such  terms  of  peace 
as  they  should  dictate.  At  the  time  she  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Cap- 
tain Argal,  she  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chief  of  Potomack,  whose  name 
w<a8  Japfizmos,  a  particular  friend  of  the  English,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of 
CJaptain  Smith:  Whether  she  had  taken  up  her  residence  here,  or  whethi  r  sh  ^. 
was  here  only  upon  a  visit,  we  are  not  informed.  But  some  have  conjerturcd, 
that  she  retired  here  soon  after  SmitVs  depa;,cure,  that  she  might  not  witness 
the  frequent  murders  of  the  ill-governed  English,  at  Jamestown.  Captain 
Argal  was  in  the  Potomack  River,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  with  his  ship, 
wlien  he  learned  that  Pocahontas  was  in  the  neighborhood.  Whether  Japa- 
T.aws  had  acquired  his  treachery  from  his  intercourse  with  the  English,  or 
whether  it  were  natural  to  his  disposition,  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide 
here ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  ready  to  practise  it,  at  the  instigation  of 
Argal.  And  for  a  copper  kettle  for  himseltj  and  a  few  toys  for  hh,  squaw,  ho 
enticed  the  innocent  girl  on  board  ArgoTa  ship,  anc!  betrayed  her  into  his 
liaiids.  It  was  effected,  however,  without  compulsion,  by  the  aid  of  his  squaw. 
Tho  captain  had  previously  promised  that  no  hurt  should  befall  her,  and  that 
she  should  be  treated  with  all  tenderness.  This  circumstance  should  go  as  far  us 
it  may  to  excuse  Japazawa.  The  plot  to  get  her  on  board  was  weil  contrived. 
Knowing  that  she  had  no  curiosity  to  see  a  ship,  having  before  seen  many, 
Japazaivs^  wife  pretended  a  great  anxiety  to  see  one,  but  would  not  go  on 
lionrd  unless  Pocahontas  would  accompany  her.  To  this  she  consented,  but 
with  some  hesitation.  The  attention  with  which  they  were  received  on  board 
soon  dissipated  all  fears,  and  Pocahontas  soon  strayed  from  her  betrayers  into 
the  gun-room.  The  captain,  watching  his  opportunity,  told  her  she  was  a 
prisoner.  When  her  confinement  was  known  to  Japazatvs  and  his  wife,  they 
feigned  more  lamentation  than  she  did,  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  the  plot ; 
and,  after  receiving  the  price  of  their  perfidy,  were  sent  ashore,  and  Argal, 
M'ith  his  pearl  of  great  price,  sailed  for  JTamestown.  On  being  informed  of  the 
reason  why  she  was  thus  captivated,  her  grief,  by  degrees,  subsided. 

The  first  step  of  the  English  was  to  inform  Powhc&m  of  the  captivity  of  his 
daughter,  and  to  demand  of  him  their  men,  guns  and  tools,  which  he  and  hia 
people  had,  from  time  to  time,  taken  acd  stolen  from  them.  This  unexpected 
news  threw  the  old,  stern,  calculating  chief  into  a  great  dilemma,  ana  what 
course  to  take  he  knew  not ;  and  it  was  three  months  before  he  returned  any 


Keith's  Hist.  Virginia,  121. 
2» 


i  Stith,  Hist.  Virginia,  116. 
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oDswer.  At  the  end  of  thin  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  sent  buck 
seven  Englishmen,  with  each  a  ^un  which  had  been  spoiled,  and  this  oiiswjr  s 
that  when  they  should  return  his  daughter,  he  would  make  full  Kutisfautiuii, 
and  give  them  500  bushels  of  com,  and  be  tlieir  friend  forever ;  that  he  liud 
no  more  guns  to  return,  the  rest  being  lost  They  sent  him  word,  that  they 
would  not  restore  her,  until  he  had  complied  with  their  demand  ;  and  that,  aa 
for  the  guns,  they  did  not  believe  they  were  lost  Seeing  the  determination  of 
the  English,  or  his  inability  to  satisfy  them,  .was,  we  apprehend,  why  they 
"  heard  no  more  from  him  for  a  long  time  after." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1613,  Sir  Tlwmas  DaU  took  Pocahonlat,  and  wont, 
with  a  ship,  up  PownalarCs  River  to  Werowocomoco,  tlie  residence  of  lior 
father,  in  hopes  to  effect  an  exchange,  and  bring  about  a  peace.  Powhatan 
was  not  at  home,  and  they  met  with  nothing  but  bravadoes,  and  a  diH|NMitioii 
to  fight  from  all  the  Indians  they  saw.  After  burning  many  of^  their  huliita' 
tions,  and  giving  out  threats,  some  of  the  Indians  came  and  made  peace,  an  tiny 
called  it,  which  opened  the  way  for  two  of  Pocakontaa'a  brothers  to  come  on 
board  the  ship.    Theu*  joy  at  seeing  their  sister  may  be  unagiried. 

A  particular  friendship  had  some  time  existed  between  Pocahontaa  and  a 
worthy  young  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  John  Rolfe ;  which,  at  length, 
crowing  into  u  sincere  attachment,  and  being  mutual  between  them,  he  iiiudi) 
known  his  desire  to  take  her  for  his  companion.  This  being  highly  aiiprovuil 
of  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  and  other  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  authority,  u 
consumiiiatiou  was  soon  agreed  upon.  Acquainting  her  brother  with  liir 
determination,  it  soon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  her  father  also ;  who,  uh 
highly  upprovuig  of  it  as  the  English,  immediately  sent  Opaehiaco,  her  uticlo, 
and  two  of  his  sons,  to  witness  the  performance,  and  to  act  as  her  survuutH 
upon  the  occasion  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1613,  the  marriage  wiw 
solemnized  according  to  appointment  PotchaUm  was  now  their  friend  iii 
reality  ;  and  a  friendly  intercourse  commenced,  which  was,  without  tnucli 
interruption,  continued  until  his  death. 

Pocahontas  lived  happily  with  her  husband,  and  became  a  believer  in  tho 
English  religion,  and  expressed  no  desire  to  live  again  among  those  of  her 
own  nation.  When  Sir  Thomas  Dale  returned  to  England,  in  161 G,  Pocahou' 
tas  accompanied  him,  with  her  husband,  and  several  other  young  nntivt.'s. 
They  arrived  at  Plimouth  on  the  12th  of  June  of  that  year.  She  met  with 
much  attention  in  that  country,  being  taken  to  court  by  the  Lord  and  Luily 
Delaware,  and  others  of  distinction.  She  wos,  at  this  time,  called  the  Ltuly 
Rebecca.  Her  moeting  with  Captain  Srnit/^  was  affecting ;  more  especially  uh 
she  thought  herself,  and  very  juady,  no  doubt,  too  slightly  noticed  by  him, 
which  caused  her  much  grief.  Owing  to  the  barbarous  nonsense  of  the  tiincH, 
Smith  did  not,  wish  her  to  call  him  father,  being  afraid  of  giving  ofTeiuH!  to 
royalty,  by  a'^suming  to  be  the  father  of  a  king's  daughter.  Yet  he  did  not 
intend  any  cause  of  offence,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  her  happy.  At 
their  first  interview,  after  remaining  silent  some  time,  she  said  to  him,  "  You 

Promised  my  father,  that  lohat  was  yours  should  be  his ;  and  that  you  and  he  ivould 
e  all  one.  Being  a  stranger  in  our  country,  you  called  Fowhatan  father ;  and  f, 
for  the  8am£  reason,  will  now  call  you  so.  You  xvere  not  afraid  to  come  into  mil 
fathel's  country,  and  strike  fear  into  every  body  but  myself;  and  are  you  here  afraid 
to  let  me  call  you  father  ?  /  teU  you,  then,  I  will  call  you  father,  anil  you  shall  call 
me  child ;  and  so  I  unll  forever  be  of  your  kindred  and  country.  They  always  told 
us  that  you  were  dead,  aiul  I  kneiv  not  otkenmse,  till  I  came  to  Plmouth.  But 
Powhatan  commanded  Tomocomo  to  seek  you  out,  and  know  the  tr  th,  because 
your  countrymen  are  much  given  to  Ivir^^ 

The  useful  and  worthy  young  Pocahontas,  being  about  to  cini)ark  for  li«>r 
native  country,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1617,  fell  sick  at  Grovesend,  und 
died ;  having  attained  only  the  age  of  22  years.  She  left  one  son,  whose  iinitii; 
was  Thomas  Rolfe,  very  young ;  and  whom  Sir  I^ewis  SteuUy,*  of  Pliuiuuth, 

*  "  As  to  llic  iufainous  Sir  Leirii  Slucley,  who  had  betrayed  Rali  g-Zi,  he  wa«  taken  noon 
after  [Ralegli  was  beheaded]  in  Whiteliall,  dipping  the  very  gold  which  was  the  produce  ol' 
Ills  infamy,  and  tried  and  condemned  for  it;  and  having  stripped  himself  to  his  shirt  to  rnlsu 
money  to  purchase  his  pardon,  lie  banished  himself  to  tin?  Island  of  Sundy,  where  he  died, 


both  mad  anrl  a  beggar,  m  less  than  two  years  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
of  DevoQ,  677. — Harding's  Naval  Biography,  i.  330, 


-Prinrt'i  Worlhlo* 
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desired  to  be  left  with  liiiii,  tliat  he  mi^^ht  direct  his  education.  But,  from  the 
unmanly  part  this  gentleman  took  against  the  unfortunate  Rcdegh,  he  was 
brought  into  such  merited  disrepute,  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  turn  all 
bis  attention  to  his  own  preservation  ;  and  the  son  of  PocahmUat  was  token  to 
London,  and  there  educated  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Ro{fe.  He  afterward! 
came  to  America,  to  the  native  country  of  his  mother,  where  he  became  a 

Sentleman  of  great  distinction,  and  possessed  an  ample  fortune.  He  left  an  only 
aughter,  who  married  Colonel  Robert  Boiling,  and  died,  leaving  an  only  son. 
Major  John  BMing,  who  was  the  father  of  Colonel  John  Boiling,  and  several 
daughters ;  one  of  whom  married  Colonel  Richard  Randolph,  from  whom  ore 
descended  the  distinguished  John  Ranoolpu,  and  those  bearing  that  name  iu 
Virainia,  at  this  day.* 
SarUno  thus  notices  Pocahontas :— 

I  ■     ■      'ill 

"  Blest  Poca/ton<a« .' fear  no  lurkine  guile  ;  ;,[ 

'.,..,.■■  Thy  hero's  love  shall  well  rewaru  thy  smile.  '  ^'  i    ,,.. 

Ah,  soothe  the  wanderer  in  his  desperate  plight,  .,. 

Hide  him  by  day,  and  calm  his  cares  by  night; 

Tho'  savage  nations,  with  thy  vengeful  sire. 

Pursue  ihcir  victim  with  unceasing  ire—  '■ 

And  tho'  their  threats  thy  startlccleBr  assail, 
.  Let  virtue's  voice  o'er  filial  fears  prevP'.!."—-CoLUMBiAD. 

OPEKANKANOUGH  has  already  received  our  notice.  He  was  a  very 
conspicuous  character  in  his  time,  and  was  styled,  by  the  Virginians,  King  of 
the  Pamunkies.  The  dreadful  massacre,  of  which  he  was  author,  brings  to 
mind  his  name  oftener  than  almost  an^  other  chief  of  his  times. 

There  seems  to  be  some  contradiction,  or  difference  of  opinion,  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  this  chief.  Some  of  the  Indians  reported  that  he  came  from 
the  west,  and  was  not  a  brother  of  Powhatan ;  but  that  story,  we  judge,  is 
merely  a  fable,  invented  and  told  by  his  enemies,  to  influence  the  English 
against  him,  that  they  might  desUroy  him. 

Opekankanough  seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Mangopeomen  in  1621,  f  a 
circumstance  unnoticed  by  most  historians,  and,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  it 
prevailed  only  among  his  own  tribe,  and,  perhaps,  even  among  them  fell  into 
disuse  soon  after. 

Opitchapan,  called  also  Oetan,  and  lastly  Sasauopeomen,X  was  the  successor 
of  Powhatan,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  been  otherwise  noted.  "  The  defects 
of  the  new  emperor,"  says  Mr.  Bwrk,  "  were  aggravated  in  the  minds  of  tho 
Indians,  by  a  comparison  with  the  accomplished  Opekankanough,  who,  in  tlie 
council  and  the  field,  was  the  most  conspicuous  warrior  amongst  the  Powha- 
tans  ;  and  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  emperor,  had  procured  from  the 
free  tribe  of  the  Chickahominies,  the  title  of  their  king."  The  same  author 
calls  Opitchapan  a  "  feble  and  decrepid "  chief,  who  "was  little  calculated  to 
secure  respect,  or  enforce  obedience.  § 

In  1608,  the  Indians  had  become  universally  at  variance  with  the  English, 
ftid  insulted  them  whenever  they  appeared  abroad  ;  knowing  their  miserable, 
half-starved  condition.  Insult  followed  insult,  upon  both  sides,  and,  but  for 
the  iicver-tiring  persovprance  of  Smith,  this  colony,  like  the  first,  would  have 
been  soon  destroyed.  Tiie  Indians  would  pi"omise  to  trade  with  them,  but 
wlicii  they  went  to  them  for  that  purpose,  they  only  "  laughed  at  their  calam- 
iti(>s  ; "  sometimes  putting  jokes  upon  them,  and  at  others,  running  away  into 
the  woods. 

In  tliigkoxtremity  of  their  circumstances,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  Smith 
resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  some  of  the  Indians'  store  of  provisions,  by 
some  means  or  other.    He,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Pamunkey,  the  residence 


*  J(  UN  Ranholph,  of  Roanoke,  died  in  Philadelphia,  24  May,  1834.  He  had  come  there 
in  very  low  health,  intending  to  embark  for  Europe  in  a  few  days.  Having  met  with  some 
perplexity  in  procuring  lodgings  on  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  being  taken  from  the  steam>boat 
to  0113  hnlcl  atler  anotlier,  in  a  bad  hack,  in  bad  weather,  he  was  much  irritated,  and,  from  his 
fre(|iienl  aliusinns  to  it  in  his  sickness,  it  was  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  end.  He  was 
a'lout  CtO  years  of  age  at  his  death. 

+  Bur/c's  Va.  i.  228.  X  Ibid.  §  Hist.  Virginia,  i.  233. 
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of  Opekankanowh,  with  15  men,  where  he  tried  to  trade  with  him  for  com ; 
but,  not  siiccecuing,  he,  in  a  desperate  manner,  seized  upon  the  chief  by  his 
hair,  in  the  midst  of  liia  men,  "with  his  pistol!  readie  lient  ngaiii^t  his  breast. 
Thus  he  led  the  trembling  king,  neare  dead  with  fear,  amongst  ull  his  peo- 
ple." *  Smith  told  him  that  ho  iiad  attempted  to  murder  Itim,  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  treating  him  thus.  No  one  can  doubt,  on  reading  the  history  of 
those  affairs,  thot  the  Indians  all  wished  Smith  dead,  but  whether  tiiey  all 
wanted  to  kill  him,  is  not  quite  so  plain. 

One  great  end  of  Smith''s  design  was  now  answered ;  for  OpekankanougVa 
people  came  in  loaded  with  presents  to  ransom  their  chief,  until  his  boats 
were  completely  filled.  News  being  brought  of  a  disaster  at  Jamestown,  he 
was  set  at  liberty. 

Nemattanow,  n  renowned  warrior,  we  have  to  introduce  hero,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  supiioscd  agency  in  bringing  about  the  great  massacre  of  1G23, 
as  for  tlie  object  of  exhibiting  a  trnit  c^  character  equally  to  bo  admired  and 
lamented.  We  are  not  certain  that  he  belonged  to  tlio  people  of  Opekanka- 
noufrh,  but  it  is  storied  that  a  jealousy  existed  between  tlieni,  and  that  the  chief 
had  informed  Sir  George  Yeardley  that  he  wished  ^emattanoto'a  throat  were 
cut,  some  time  befbre  the  massacre  took  place,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
However,  Opekankanough  denied  it  aflerwards,  and  affected  great  indignation 
at  his  inurder,  and  the  Indians  said  the  massacre  was  begun  by  him,  to  revenge 
JVemaltanow'a  .iei.*h.  But  our  present  object  is  to  portroy  the  character  of 
jYemattanow,  who  was  both  eccentric  and  vain,  and  "  who  was  wont,  oiit  of 
bravery  and  parade,  to  dress  himself  up,  in  a  strange,  antic,  and  barbaric 
fashion,  with  feathers,  which,  therefore,  ontained  him  the  name  of  Jack-of-the' 
feather."  He  was  even  more  popular  among  his  countrymen  than  Opemnka- 
nough,  which,  doubtless,  was  the  gi-ound  of  that  chief's  jealousy ;  especially 
as  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  war-captains  of  his  times.  He  hod  neen  in 
many  fights  and  encounters  with  the  English,  always  exposing  himself  to  the 
greatest  danger,  and  vet  was  never  wounded  in  any  of  them.  This  circum- 
stance caused  the  Indians  to  believe  in  his  invulnerability,  and  hence  he  was 
liy  them  considered  superhuman.  Only  about  14  days  l)efore  the  massacre, 
Jack-of-the-feather  went  to  the  house  of  one  Morgan,  where  he  saw  many  such 
orticles  exhibited  as  were  calculated  to  excite  admiration  in  such  ])eople. 
Jack,  perhaps,  hud  not  the  means  to  purchase,  but,  it  seems,  he  was  resolved, 
some  how  or  other,  to  possess  them.  He,  therefore,  told  Morgan,  that  if  he 
would  take  his  commodities  to  Pamunkey,  the  Indians  would  give  him  a  great 
price  for  them.  Not  in  the  least  mistrusting  the  design  of  Nemattanow,  the 
simple  Englishman  set  out  for  Pamunkey,  in  company  with  this  Indian. 
This  was  the  last  the  English  heard  of  Morgan.  However,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Jack^s  ill-directing  ftite  sent  him  to  the  same  place  njiuin,  and,  what  was 
still  more  strange,  he  had  the  cap  of  the  murdered  Morgan  upon  bis  licnd. 
Morgan^s  servants  asked  him  where  their  master  was,  who  very  deliberately 
answered,  that  he  was  dead.  This  satisfied  them  that  he  had  murdered  him. 
They,  therefore,  seized  him,  in  order  to  take  him  before  a  magistrate  at 
Berkeley ;  but  he  made  a  good  deal  of  resistance,  which  caused  one  of  hi^ 
captors  to  shoot  him  down.  The  singular  part  of  the  tragedy  is  yet  to  be 
related.  Though  mortally  wounded,  JVemattanoio  wjis  not  killed  ontriglit,  and 
his  captors,  which  were  two  stout  young  men,  got  him  uito  a  boat  to  proceed 
to  lUr.  Thorp's,  the  magistrate.  As  they  were  going,  the  warrior  became  satis- 
fied that  he  must  die,  and,  with  the  most  extraordinary  earnestnefis,  besought 
that  two  things  might  be  granted  him.  One  was,  tliat  it  sho>ild  never  l)e  told 
to  his  countrymen  that  he  was  killed  by  a  bullet ;  and  the  other,  that  he  should 
be  buried  among  the  English,  so  that  it  should  never  be  discovered  tiiat  ho 
had  died,  or  was  subject  to  death  like  other  men.  Such  was  the  pride  and 
vanity  exhibited  by  an  Indian  at  his  death.  The  following  inference,  there- 
fore, is  naturally  to  Imj  drawn ;  that  a  desire  to  be  renowned,  and  held  in 
veneration  by  posterity,  is  not  confined  to  the  civilized  and  learned  of  any  age 
or  nation. 


"  I'crhnps  the  New  Englanders  followed  Smitk't  example,  aAerwards,  iu  the  case  of  Alrx- 
undiir,  NinigreX,  and  others. 
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Mcanwliile,  Opeknnkanough,  the  better  to  incnioso  the  rage  of  his  warriors, 
aiTcctcd  great  griet*  at  jyetiutUanotifi  death,  which  had  the  effect  he  intoniled ; 
owing,  R8(M!ciiulv,  to  the  favor  in  which  that  warrior  liad  stood  among  the 
Indians.  But  the  English  were  satisflod  that  this  was  only  pretence,  as  we 
have  before  observed ;  because  they  wore  informed  of  his  tiying  to  engage 
some  of  his  noighbors  nguinst  them,  and  otherwise  acted  suspiciously,  some 
time  before  J^tmaltanoio^s  death  ;  of  the  justice  of  which,  however,  the  Eng- 
lish tried  argnmonts  at  first,  and  threats  afterwords,  to  convince  them,  ny 
Iiis  diH8imulution,  Opekankunough  completely  deceived  them,  and,  just  before 
the  musHaere,  treated  a  messenger  that  was  sent  to  him,  with  much  kindness 
and  civility ;  and  assured  him  that  the  peace,  which  had  been  some  time 
before  concluded,  was  held  so  firm  by  lum,  that  the  sky  should  full  sooner 
4haii  it  should  be  violated  on  his  part.  And  such  was  the  concert  and  secrecy 
among  all  the  Indians,  thiit,  only  two  days  before  the  fatal  22  March,  some 
kindly  conducted  the  English  through  the  woods,  and  sent  one  of  tlieir  youth 
to  livi;  with  the  English,  and  learn  their  language.  Moreover,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  very  day,  they  came  unarmed  among  them,  and  traded  as  usual, 
uiid  even  sal  down  to  breukfant  with  their  victims,  in  several  instances.  Never, 
])(;rliupH,  was  a  massacre  so  well  contrived  and  conducted,  to  ensure  success, 
as  was  this  of  Opekankanouf^h,  The  English  were  lulled  itito  a  fatal  security, 
and  even  unknowingly  assisted  the  Indians  in  their  design;  lending  them 
tlieir  boats  to  comnmnicato  with  distant  tribes,  and  furnishing  them  with 
various  utensils,  which  were  converted  at  once  into  weapons  of  death. 

The  22  March,  1623,  having  come,  and  the  appointed  hour  of  that  mem- 
orable day  arrived,  with  a  simultaneousness  unparalleled  on  any  former  occa- 
sion, the  Indians  rose  from  their  ambushes,  and,  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
tiger,  appeared,  in  a  moment,  amidst  the  English  settlements.  Age,  sex,  nor 
condition,  shielded  no  one ;  their  greatest  benefactors  were  among  their  first 
victitns.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  about  one  hour,  fell  thrte  hundred  and  forty' 
seven  men,  women,  and  children.  By  this  horrid  calamity,  out  of  80  planta- 
tions, six  only  were  left  uninjured.  And  these  were  saved  by  the  timely 
information  of  a  Christian  Indian  called  Chanco, 

The  ensuing  summer  was  spent,  by  the  surviving  English,  in  strengthening 
themselves  agauist  further  attacks,  and  preparations  for  taking  vengeance  on 
the  Indians ;  wholly  neglecting  all  improvements,  works  of  utility,  and  even 
their  planting.  Every  thing  was  lost  sight  of  in  their  beloved  project  of 
revenge ;  and  the  English,  in  their  turn,  showed  themselves  more  treacherous, 
if  not  more  barbarous,  tlion  their  enemy.  For,  under  pretence  of  making 
l)eacc  again  with  them,  they  fell  upon  them  at  unawares,  and  murdered  many 
without  mercy.  This  crime  was  vastly  aggravated,  in  that,  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  come  forward  and  make  peace,  the  English  had  not  only  solemnly 
assured  them  forgiveness,  but  likewise  security  and  safety  in  their  persons. 

It  was,  lor  some  time,  supposed  that  Opekankanough  was  among  the  slain, 
but,  if  Mr.  Beverly  was  not  misinformed,  the  same  sachem,  22  years  after- 
Wfirds,  executed  a  still  greater  massacre  upon  the  English,  as,  in  the  next 
place,  we  shall  relate. 

How  long  Opekankanough  had  been  secretly  plotting  to  cut  ofFthe^ntruders 
of  his  soil  caimot  be  known ;  but,  in  1644,  all  the  Indians,  over  a  space  of 
country  of  600  miles  in  extent,  were  leagued  in  the  enterprise.  The  old  chief 
tit  tills  time,  was  supposed  to  be  neai"  100  years  of  age,  and,  though  unable  to 
walk,  would  be  present  in  the  execution  of  his  beloved  project.  It  was  upon 
tlie  IB  April,  when  Opekankanough,  borne  in  a  litter,  led  his  warriors  for- 
Avani,  and  commenced  the  bloody  work.  They  began  at  the  frontiers,  with  a 
determination  to  slay  all  before  them,  to  the  sea.  After  continuing  the  mas- 
sacre two  days,  in  which  time  about  500*  persons  were  murdered.  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  checked  their  progress.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  was  the  greatest  upon  York  and  Pamunkey  Rivers, 
where  Opekankanough  commanded  in  person.  The  Indians  now,  in  their 
turn,  were  driven  to  great  extremity,  and  their  old  chief  was  taken  prisoner, 


•  Thi>i  is  the  ntiinber  i 
Mr.  K/iw-no//  Hisl.  U.  1 


generally  set  down  iu  the  histories,  but  the  probably  just  scrutiny  of 
I.  i.  tZi,  caused  him  to  fix  upon  the  number  300. 
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nnd  carried  in  triumph  to  JamcHtown.  How  long  aAer  the  iniuMMcre  thit 
Imppuned,  we  are  not  iiifomied ;  but  it  is  said  that  tlio  fatlKUCO  ho  had  pro* 
viouHly  undergone  had  wasted  away  his  flesli,  and  destroyed  the  elasticity  of 
ilia  rnuHcl«t«  to  ihat  degree,  that  he  was  no  longer  ablo  to  raise  thn  evulids 
from  his  eyes ;  and  it  was  in  this  forlorn  condition,  that  he  fell  into  the  liiinrl« 
of  his  enoiiiics.  A  soldier,  who  had  been  appointed  to  guard  him,  ImrburoiiMly 
fired  upon  him,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  Ho  was  supirascd  to  liavo 
been  prompted  to  the  bloody  deed,  from  a  recollection  of  itio  old  chief* 
ngencv  in  ttio  massacre.  Just  before  he  expired,  hearing  a  great  bustle  and 
crowd  about  hitn,  he  ordered  an  attendant  to  lift  up  his  eyelids ;  when  he 
discovered  u  multitude  pressing  around,  to  gratify  the  untimeljr  rurioMity  of 
beholding  a  dying  sachem.  Undaunted  in  death,  and  roused,  as  it  were,  fi-oiii 
sleep,  at  the  conduct  of  the  conf^ised  multitude,  he  deigned  not  to  olMervu 
them;  but,  raising  himseli'  from  the  ground,  with  the  exniring  breath  of 
authority,  commanded  tiiat  the  governor  should  bo  called  to  liim.  When  the: 
governor  cnme,  Opckankanough  said,  with  indignation,  "  Had  it  been  my  fof 
tunt  to  have  taken  Sir  Wh.  Bkrkelky  prisoner,  I  toovXd  not  meanly  navt 
exposed  him  as  a  show  to  my  people ; "  *  and  soon  afler  expired. 

It  is  said,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  it  was  owing  to  tlifl 
encroachments  upon  his  lands,  tliat  caused  Opekankanough  to  determine  upon 
a  massacre  of  the  wliites.  These  intrusions  were,  nevertheless,  conforiniible 
to  the  grunts  of  the  proprietors.  He  could  hardly  have  expected  entire  con* 
quest,  as  his  people  had  already  begun  to  waste  away,  ana  English  villiigcs 
were  springing  up  over  an  extent  of  country  of  more  than  500  miles,  with  u 
poptilousness  bevond  anv  preceding  example ;  still,  he  was  determined  upon 
the  vast  undertaking,  and  sacrificed  himself  with  as  much  honor,  it  will,  por« 
haps,  be  acknowledged,  as  did  Leomdas  at  Thermopylee. 

Sir  fVilliam  Berkaey  intended  to  have  sent  him,  as  a  present,  to  the  kinff 
of  England ;  but  assassination  deprived  him  of  the  wretched  satisfaction,  una 
saved  the  chief  from  the  mortification,  f 

None  of  tlie  Virginia  historians  seem  to  have  been  informed  of  the  true 
date  of  this  last  war  of  Opekankmwagh ;  the  ancient  records  of  Virginia,  snyti 
Mr.  Burk,  are  silent  even  upon  tho  events  of  it,  (an  extraordinary  omiHsion.) 
Mr.  Beverly  thinks  it  began  in  1639,  and,  although  Mr.  Burk  is  satisfied  that  it 
took  place  afler  1641,  yet  he  relates  it  under  the  date  1640.  And  we  are  not 
certain  that  the  rea.  date  would  ever  have  lieen  fixed,  but  for  the  inest!'iiablo 
treasury  of  New  England  history,  Winikrop''s  Journal.  % 

That  it  took  place  subsequent  to  1641,  Mr.  Burk  assures  us,  upoii  tfie  avl- 
dence  of  the  MS.  records ;  for  tliey  relate  that,  in  1640,  one  John  limion  hud 
been  convicted  of  the  murder  of  an  Indian,  and  that  his  piinishmt-'nt  wos 
remitted,  "at  the  intercession  of  Opekankanoveh,  &xiA  his  great  men."  And 
that,  in  tlie  end  of  the  year  1641,  Thomas  Roye,  the  son  of  Pocahontas,  peti- 
tioned the  governor  for  permission  to  visit  his  kinsman,  Opekankanough,  and 
Ckopaire,  tlie  sister  of  his  mother.  That,  therefore,  these  events  happened 
previous  to  the  war,  and  death  of  Opekanhanough.  §  ^ 

NicKOTAWANCE  succecdcd  Opekankanough,  as  a  tributarv  to  ttie  English. 
In  1648,  ho  came  to  Jamestown,  with  five  other  chiefs,  and  brought  20  beuvti' 
skins  to  be  sent  to  King  Charles.  He  made  a  long  oration,  which  he  con- 
cluded with  the  protestation,  "  that  the  sun  and  moon  should  first  Iooko  tlieir 
glorious  lights,  and  shining,  before  he,  or  his  people,  should  ever  more  h(>re> 
af>(!r  wrong  the  English." 

ToTOPOTOMOi  probablr  succeeded  Nickotawance,  as  he  wns  king  of  Pa- 
munkey  in  1656.  In  that  year,  a  large  body  of  strange  Indians,  called 
Rechahecrians,  came  down  from  the  inland  mountainous  country,  and  forcibly 

*  Be>:erly,  Hist.  Virg.  51.  f  Sen  British  Empire  in  America,  i.  240, 1. 

\  Whether  it  be  preserved  in  HeTtmg'i  Statutes,  I  have  not  learned,  but  presumed  il,  from 
the  inference  of  Bancroft. 

(  Like  most  of  the  early  writers,  the  author  of  A  New  Description  of  Virginia,  {2  Coll, 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ix.  IIM  speaks  of  the  Indians  in  terms  dictated  by  indignation.  "  Tlieir 
great  king,"  he  says,  "  Cpechankenom.  that  bloody  monster  upon  a  liundrea  years  old,  wa* 
taken  by  Sir  William  Berkely,"  This  tract  was  published  in  1659,  but  no  aate  is  g;\ven  lo 
the  massacre. 


'■•m^:. 
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tKMMMuil  thfltiiNalviw  of  tliH  coiiiitry  about  tho  fiilla  of  JaniRii  River.  Tho 
ef(iHlutiir«  of  VirKiiiin  wiw  in  msMion,  wiien  the  newn  of  tliuir  coming  was 
rucviveil.  Wlint  ciinw*  tliD  Knglish  hnd  to  mind  out  an  army  agoiiiHt  thum, 
our  Hciuity  rcconlM  do  tint  MatiHfliRtorily  hIiow;*  but,  at  all  events,  they 
duterniinifu  iit  umut  lo  diNpoMnoM  thoin.  To  that  end,  an  army  of  aimut  100 
niiin  vviiM  rniwtd,  ntid  |tut  undnr  tho  direction  of  Colonel  Etfward  Hill,  who 
WHrt  joim-d  by  Totopntomoi,  with  100  of  JiiH  warriors.  They  did  not  find  the 
]t(!t'(inlu'i'riiMiM  uii|iri<|Mirfi(l,  but  of  tbn  particulara  of  tho  meeting  of  the  ad- 
veiHi)  imrtieN  wit  fir«t  not  liiforniiHl.  Tlio  eviuil,  liowevor,  was,  to  tlie  allies, 
nioHt  iliHiiHirouM,  Tolnnotomoi,  wilb  tho  tnoHt  of  bis  men,  wns  slain,  and  the 
]')ii(;liHb  Mutlitmd  n  tola)  defciit,  owing,  it  is  snid,  to  the  criminal  management 
of  Coloniil  IIIU,  TblM  ofticer  lost  bis  conunioMion,  and  bis  |iro|»erty  was 
tuliun  to  diilVay  tlio  losmis  sustained  by  the  country.  A  peace  seems  to  have 
been  conulud«d  witli  tho  Indians  soon  aAer. 
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ClIAPTER  III. 

Oflhfi  Creilc  lailiant-'Miiiikiiiin'.ii—ProhUnt  the  use  of  ardent  spirits — Their  rise  and 
impiirtani I'.—  Tlif'ir nrln  n—Ciilinrhiis — Chikamus — Chr.rokcea — Amodeoffiatleninn 
their  hi'iiih—doiii.Dli'/liin  lijfhlrr  than  other  Indinns — Hemlnoles — Ruins  at  Oak- 
viulifre  {''irldn—h/iiiiilillnn  of  Hiilo — Kills  5iOO()  Indians — Ijiudonnirre — Gourget' 
t/peditioH — Urijulm — IVloirrov  made  emperor  of  the  Cherokees — Sir  Alexander 
Cumming—His  trareli  iiviong  the  Cherokecs-r-Heven  chiefs  accompany  him  to  Eng- 
linul—.lttukuUuhullu-^HKHsnv»TMi — His  speech  to  the  king — Fhs  death. 

In  tlio  |)r<'<'e<ling  cbapterH  of  this  book,  much  has  lieon  narrated  of  the 
BOUtli(>rn  nalioim  in  general  \  and,  in  puiticular,  of  many  pronnncnt  indi- 
viduftlH  and  evi  nis.  It  is  designed,  in  the  present  ciiapter,  to  siMmii  more 
particidarly  n|»on  the  evenls  of  the  great  nation  of  Creek  Indiuns. 

It  will  Im)  pritper,  in  the  first  idace,  to  give  some  general  account  of  the 
nation,  wIkiho  nittn  of  endnence  liavo  lieen,  and  are  to  be,  noticed  ;  for  there 
ore  Houie  faclK  Ibat  will  not  necessarily  fall  in  otiierwise;  but,  in  such  di- 
grtwHion,  if  HO  it  Nlioidd  bo  termed,  our  chief  axiom  is  not  overturned,  which 
is,  that  to  wi'ile  the  blxtory  of  the  m<!n  of  a  country,  is  to  write  the  history 
of  Hucb  e(MUitry,  The  reader,  bcjwever,  i^bould  be  reminded,  that  a  generol 
liiHtiiry  of  a  people  at  one  |MTiod,  will  not  exactly  apply  to  them  at  another. 
Tins  oliHervation  i«  not  only  true  with  regard  to  then*  political  and  civil  his- 
tory, but  aliM)  in  regani  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  sanu-  nations : 
those  jticfs  are  true,  bofli  as  they  regard  i)eople  called  civilized,  as  well  as 
those  called  savage.  Hence,  descri|itions  of  trdies  or  nations  by  one  observer, 
at  one  time,  diller  from  those  of  another  at  a  different  period  ;  and  yet  both 
may  be  true  in  the  main  particulars.  Studr-nts,  therefore,  not  aware  of  this 
fact,  may  be  dispoiN^d  to  dimrredit  writers  for  such  disagreements,  which,  in 
fact,  are  al'ogellafr  imaginary.  Hut  it  is  time  to  commence  ui)ou  the  imnie< 
diate  biinini'ss  of  flie  prcMtiit  cliaptcr. 

The  CrtM'k  Indinns  lake  flieir  name  from  that  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live;  that  is.  the  Ktiglisli  gave  them  the  name  of  Creeks,  iKscause  their 
country  is  full  of  crocks.  

*  Uy  ilio  MUiw'mg  ttr«<ttMtlil«>  nml  rrtnlvo  of  Ihe  legislature,  all  we  possess,  lourliiiig  itiis 
matter,  \»  to  bo  KiHhfrm\  ;—^'  Whcrciis  furtnalioii  lialli  been  reeeivcd,  Ihal  many  western  or 
inlniKl  Ia<liiiiii>  urn  ilrtttva  fttm  (lie  inomiiBin.'),  and  lately  set  down  near  the  falls  of  Jjimes 
River,  lo  the  liiiaib(>f  of  (J  «f  700,  whereby,  upon  many  several  considerations  beiiij;  liad,  it  is 
cnnreived  great  i\im\fi<r  inl^ttl  en^ilc  to 'this  colony.  This  assembly,  therefore,  do  think  fit 
and  resolve,  Ihnt  llinMt  ii«<w  eimtc  Indians  bo  in  no  sort  suffered  to  seal  themselves  there,  or 
any  place  nenr  in,  it  hoviaK  co«t  so  much  blood  to  expel  and  extirpate  >hose  perfidious  and 
treiichcroHit  l>i(iiHai«f  wliifli  »<?»«  there  formerly.  It  being'  so  apt  a  place  to  invade  us,  and 
within  tho  liinilx,  wliii'h,  in  n  jiait  war,  were  formerly  conquered  by  us,  and  by  us  re.ser"ed,  at 
the  coi)clu«ioa  of  pour (t,  with  tho  Indiims."    Uurk,  Hist.  Virginia,  ii.  105. 
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CREEK  LANGUAGE.— CHEROKEE  INVENTION.        [Book  IV. 


Tho  nation  of  most  importance  among  the  Creeks  was,  m  1775,  the 
Muskogeea.  That  community,  or  nation,  like  the  Iroquois,  was  more  politic 
than  their  neighbors,  and  vastly  increased  their  strength  and  importance  by 
encouraging  small  declining  tribes  to  incorporate  themselves  with  them.  At 
one  time,  another  most  wise  resolution  was  adopted  among  them,  which,  above 
all  others,  should  be  mentioned ;  that  was  a  prohibition  of  the  im^rartation  of  all 
kinds  of  ardent  spirits  into  their  country.  How  long  this  resolution  was  main- 
tained, or  at  what  period,  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  stated.  It  was  very  probably 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperitv,  which  was  just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  Muakogees  had  another  excellent  regulation, 
namely,  the  men  assisted  their  women  in  their  planting  before  setting  out  on 
their  wai'like  and  other  expeditions.  This  was  called  the  Creek  nation, 
which,  in  what  was  called  its  best  days,  about  1786,  contained  17,000  souls ;  * 
but  they  were  reckoned,  in  1839,  at  iM),0OO. 

Some  have,  latterly,  given  the  name  of  Creeks  only  to  a  part  of  the  nations 
of  which  we  have  begim  to  treat ;  but  it  is  here  intended  to  include  under  that 
head,  all  the  tribes  Mtween  the  Savannah  on  the  east,  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west,  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  on  the  north. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  their  language,  which  will  answer  tolerably 
well  as  a  specimen  of  all  the  southern  languages,  firom  Carolina  to  the 
Mississippi : — 

Isti  tsukhvlhpi  laksakat  Tshihofv  inhomitsi  tomis ;  momais  fvtsv  opunaho- 
yan  un  aiVIski  tomis. f  In  English,  Lying  Itpt  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord; 
but  they  that  deal  truly  are  his  Might. 

The  following  is  Choktau  reckoning:  Achvfa,  1,  Tuklo,  2,  Tuchina,  3, 
Ushta,  4,  Tahlapi,  5,  Hanali,  6,  Untuklo,  7,  Untuchina,  8,  Chakali,  9,  Pokoli,  10. 
By  prefixing  auh  to  the  names  of  the  digits,  they  arrive  at  20 ;  then,  by  pre- 
fixing Poimi  (10)  to  the  series  of  digits,  they  arrive  at  30,  and  so  on.| 

The  Cherokees  have  now  a  written  language,  and,  before  the  late  troubles 
with  Geoi^ia,  were  making  good  advancement  in  all  the  useful  arts.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  modern  times  has  been  made  by  a 
Cherokee  Indian,  named  George  Guess.  His  invention  was  that  of  a  syllabic 
alphabet  of  the  language  of  his  nation,  which  he  applied  to  writing  with 
unparalleled  success.  Young  Cherokees  learned  by  it  to  write  letters  to  their 
friends  in  three  days'  time;  and  although  the  inventor  used  a  part  of  the 
English  alphabet  in  making  up  his  own,  y^et  he  was  acquainted  with  no  other 
language  but  the  Cherokee.  This  invention  was  brougnt  to  maturity  in  1826. 
Two  years  after,  a  newspaper,  called  the  Cherokee  Ph(Enix,  was  established 
in  the  Cherokee  nation,  printed  chiefly  in  Cherokee,  with  an  English  transla- 
tion. §  Bein^  considered  an  independent  nation,  they  instituted  a  form  of 
government  sunilar  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  Natchez  massacred  the  French,  that  the  principal 
nation  of  Creeks,  the  Muskogees,  began  to  rise  into  importance.  For  a  time 
after  that  memorable  event,  the  country  of  the  Natchez  was  desolate ;  but 
when  some  years  had  elapsed,  a  tribe  seated  themselves  there,  and  it  became 
the  seat  of  a  powerful  nation ;  and  this  was  the  Muskogees.  That  nation, 
like  the  ancient  Romans,  had,  in  about  80  years,  extended  their  dominions 
over  a  fertile  countnr  near  200  miles  square ;  had  3500  bow-men,  and  50  con- 
siderable towns.  TTiey  had  dominion  also  over  one  town  of  the  Shawanesc. 
Their  chief  places  were  upon  the  branches  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Apalachi- 
cola  rivers ;  the  people  upon  the  latter  being  called  the  lower  Creeks.  This, 
as  well  as  the  other  nations  whom  we  call  Creeks,  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  originally  come  from  the  south  or  south-west ;  but  the  Indians  them- 
selves believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  they  came  from  the  east,  or  place  of 
the  sun's  rising ;  concerning  which  opinion  we  may  observe  once  for  all,  that 
it  most  probably  had  the  same  origin  among  all  ignorant  people,  which  arose 
from  no  other  than  a  desire  that  others  should  think  them  descended  from  the 

*  It  is  common  to  reckon  a  third  warriors. 

f  This  specimen  I  take  from  a  little  volume,  called  the  "  Muskoj^ee  (Creek)  Assistant/' 
published  in  Doston,  1835,  by  the  Am.  Board  of  Com.  for  Foreign  Missions, 
t  Choktau  Arithmetic,  printed  aa  above. 
^  Hut.  Miirioru,  it,  3l».—MiMionary  Herald. 
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sun ;  that  being  the  most  gloHooa  and  noble  oriein  of  which  they  could  con- 
ceive. Indeed,  such  is  not  altogether  unnatunu ;  for  that  luminary  quickens 
and  enlivens  everv  thing  that  has  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

Beside  the  Muskogees,  the  Kataubahs,  or  Catawbas,  Cherokees,  Choktaus^ 
and  Chikasaus,  were  other  numerous  tribes  spread  over  the  great  country 
of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  Kataubahs  and  the  Chikaaaus  were  very  warlike ;  but  their  vicinity  to 
Europeans  w&s  as  detrimental  to  them,  and  even  more  so,  than  their  own 
exterminating  wars ;  for,  as  in  other  cases,  as  soon  as  an  intercourse  com- 
menced, degradation  and  ruin  followed. 

The  Cherokees  have  withstood  the  deletery  effects  of  civilization  much 
beyond  what  can  be  said  of  any  other  tribe  of  Indians.  Their  country  is 
chiefly  in  Alabama,  Misassippi,  and  Tennessee ;  but  they  occupy  also  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  Georspa.  Before  the  war  of  1812,  their  country 
covered  34,000  square  miles.*  Numbers  of  this  tribe  have  emigrated  to 
Arkansaw. 

The  Choktaus  po^essed  a  country  not  so  filled  with  creeks  and  rivers  as 
the  Muskogees.  This  circumstance,  it  is  said,  was  a  great  hinderance  to  their 
prosperity ;  for  in  their  wars  with  their  neighbors,  they  suffered  greatly  from 
their  ignorance  of  swimming.  There  were  Upper  and  Lower  Choktau  towns ; 
[he  former  were  situated  arout  160  miles  from  the  Chikasaus,  and  the  latter 
about  200  above  New  Orleans.  The  people  of  this  nation  flattened  their  heads 
by  wearing  bags  of  sand  on  them,f  and,  according  to  Father  Hennepin,X  the 
heads  of  all  the  Indians  upon  the  Mississippi  are  flatter  than  those  of  Canada. 
It  is  said  also  that  they  are  of  a  lighter  complexion ;  but  this  has  reference 
only  to  the  Muskogees,  according  to  some  writers.  The  Choktaus  princi- 
pally inhabit  Mississippi.  They  were,  in  1820,  set  down  at  25,000  souls,  and 
are  rather  increasing. 

The  Chikasaus  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  as  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Creeks  for  their  unoccupied  lands  to  oe 
taken  by  any  that  came  among  them,  as  emigrants,  the  Chikasaus  found  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  establiuiing  themselves  on  this  side  the  MississippL 
Where  they  first  established  themselves  is  unknown,  but  in  1770  they  were  a 
powerful  and  warlike  nation,  and  were  seated  upon  the  western  branches  of 
the  Mobile.  The  tribe  of  Yazoos  belonged  to  this  nation.  The  Chikasaus 
reside  in  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  They  do  not  exceed  '4900 
in  number. 

The  Seminoles  were  a  nation  made  up  similar  to  many  others,  and  chiefly 
of  Muskogees.  The  Creeks  called  them  Seminoles,  which  signified  tmlOf 
because  they  had  estranged  themselves  from  their  former  country.  This 
nation  was  principally  seated,  40  years  ago,  upon  the  rivers  Apalochicola  and 
Flint,  and  had  a  Wge  town  on  Calos  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  East  Florida. 
They  now  reside  in  Florida,  a  scattered  remnant  of  about  1200. 

Tne  names  alone  of  the  different  clans  or  tribes  of  these  nations  would  fill 
several  pages,  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  them ;  we  shall  there- 
fore, after  some  general  observations,  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  chiefs 
who  have  been  conspicuous. 

There  are  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Ookmulge,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Ocone,  beautif\il  fields,  extensively  known  as  me  Oakmulse  fields ;  they 
are  upon  the  rich  low  lands  of  the  river,  and  upon  the  elevated  part  of  them 
are  yet  visible  remains  of  a  town.  These  fields  extend  20  miles  along  the  river^ 
The  Creek  Indians  give  this  account  of  them,  namely^  that  here  was  the  place 
where  they  first  set  down  after  crossing  the  Mississippi ;  that  their  journey 
from  the  west  had  been  attended  with  incredible  suffering,  and  that  they  were 
opposed  at  every  step  by  various  hostile  bands  of  Indians^  and  that  on  reach* 


*  Dr.  Morse's  Report. 

t  Adair.—"  As  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  the  nurse  provides  a  cradle  or  wooden  case,  hol- 
lowed and  fashioned,  to  receive  the  infant,  lying  prostrate  on  its  back,  that  part  of  the  case 
where  the  head  reposes,  being  fashioned  like  a  brick-mould.  In  this  portable  machine  the ' 
little  bov  is  fixed,  a  bag  of  land  being  laid  on  hii  forehead."— Bartram,  516. 

X  New  Discovery,  176.  "^'"  V'^  k.^.  -  ..- 
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ing  this  place  they  fortified  themselveB,  and  could  proceed  no  fljrtlier,  anil  at 
length  gained  ground  and  became  conquerors  in  their  turn. 

There  are  few  greater  curiosities  in  the  south,  than  the  great  highways  oi 
roads,  which,  50  years  ago,  struck  the  traveller  with  surprise.  In  West  Florido 
they  are  still  easilv  traced  for  near  50  miles  in  a  straight  line  upon  the  Oklo- 
koney  River.  All  history  is  silent  about  them ;  and  it  is  a  singular  Ikct  Ituil 
the  Indians  mil  make  no  use  of  them,  but  studiously  make  their  paths  iu  ony 
other  direction.  * 

The  country  of  the  southern  Indians  has  suffered  in  some  respects  as  much 
ns  some  parts  of  South  America;  it  having  been  traversed  ana  overrun  fVom 
time  to  time  by  bands  of  mercenary  whites.  Ip  the  year  1538,  Ferdinand  dc 
Soto,  with  a  commission  fbom  tlie  Emperor  Charleg  v.,  sailed  with  n  consid- 
erable fleet  for  America.  He  was  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  and  Imil  boi^n 
with  Ptzarro  in  the  conquest  (as  it  is  called)  of  Peru.  His  coinmlssion  con- 
sututed  him  governor  of  Cuba  and  general  of  Florida,  f  Although  hu  snilttd 
from  St  Lucar  in  1538,  he  did  not  land  In  Florida^  until  May,  153D.  Willi 
about  1000  men,  213  of  whom  were  provided  with  horses,  he  undertook  tlio 
conquest  of  Florida  and  countries  adjacent  After  cutting  their  way  in  vari- 
ous directions  through  numerous  tnbes  of  Indians,  traversing  nearly  1000 
miles  of  country,  losing  a  great  port  of  their  army,  their  general  died  upun 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  survivors  were  oblig(!d  to  build  vnumltt 
in  which  to  descend  the  nver ;  which,  when  they  had  done,  they  soiled  Ibr 
Mexico.  This  exoedition  was  five  years  in  coming  to  nothing,  and  bringing 
ruin  upon  its  perrormers.  A  populous  Indian  town  at  this  tune  stood  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile,  of  which  Soto's  army  had  possessed  tliernselvcs. 
Their  intercourse  with  the  Indians  was  at  first  friendly,  but  at  length  a  chief 
was  insulted,  which  brought  on  hostilities.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which,  it 
is  said,  2000  Indians  were  killed,  and  83  Spaniards. 

We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  go  more,  into  detail  concerning  the  band  of 
maraudine  Spaniards  under  Soto,  as  it  will  answer  the  present  purpose  to 
observe,  that  what  has  just  been  related,  is  but  one  of  the  many  outcheries 
committed  by  that  bond ;  and,  moreover,  our  accounts  are  rather  indistinct 
upon  the  whole  affiiir,  and  savor  much  of  exaggeration. 

The  French,  under  Reni  de  Laudonmere,  settled  in  Florida  in  1564,  near 
where  Pensacola  was  since  built  The  Spaniards  claimed  the  country,  and 
hence  the  bloodv  wars  which  fiillowod.  This  first  settlement  of  the  French, 
projected  by  Admiral  Coligni,  was  soon  broken  up  by  the  Simniards :  they, 
m  the  basest  and  most  savage  manner,  murdered  the  whole  colony.  A 
religious  war  at  this  period  distracted  the  French  nation,  and  this  outrage 
would  have  remained  unrevenged,  but  for  the  indignation  of  an  individual. 
In  1567,  Dominiaue  de  Gourga  sailed  to  Florida,  took  three  forts  IVont  the 
Spaniards,  put  the  men  to  the  sword,  and  hanged  all  tbe  other  settlcra  ho 
could  find.  §  A  French  garrison  was  again  established,  but,  being  loft  without 
protection,  was  soon  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  remained  masters  of  the 
country  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  || 

From  these  transactions  of  antiquity,  we  must  descend  to  times  nearer  our 
own.  In  the  year  1730,  SirMexandtr  Cumming  travelled  among  the  southern 
Indians,  and  from  whose  account  we  are  able  to  give  several  interesting  par- 
ticulars. At  this  period,  he  relates  that  the  Cherokee  nation  was  govortivd 
by  seven  Mother  Towns^  each  of  which  chose  a  kins  to  preside  over  thoin 
and  their  dependants.    He  was  elected  out  of  certain  ramilies,  and  the  descent 

•  WUtiami'*  W.  Florida,  38.  — — - 

t  Chaudon  de  DthmUne,  Nouveau  Diet.  Hiftorique.  art.  Soto. 

i  "  So  called,  because  it  waa  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  on  Palme-Sundny,  or,  of 
the  most  imerpret,  Easter-day,  which  Ibey  call  PoMqua  Florida,  aiid  not,  us  Tlituet  writeth, 
for  the  flourishing  verdure  thereof."  Pureheu,  769.  Modem  writers  of  ditcoveriea  would  do 
better  were  the;^  to  look  more  to  the  sources  of  information. 

6  See  an  animated  account  of  these  bloody  aifairs  in  Johruon'i  Life  of  General  fJrtftu, 
i.  4B0,  Ste. 

IDuuratz,  i.  1—3.  Juan  dt  Orifalva  discovered  the  country  upun  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  in' 
8,  {Herrtra,  it.  199.)  and  some  report  that  he  carried  otT  I'ndiHns  tu  slaves.  (See  Wil- 
liams'i  Florida,  90.)  But  we  are  not  aware  that  the  fact  is  elsewhere  rccorded.  Hirrtra, 
though  very  minute,  does  not  name  it.    Purchas  (812)  ngrucs  with  iiim, 
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was  regarded  only  on  the  mother's  side.  These  moiher  touma  wore,  according 
to  Sir  Altxander,  Tannassie,  Kettooah,  Ustenary,  Telliquo,  Eatootowie,  Keyo- 
wee,  and  Nocyeoee.  Four  of  these  towns  were  without  kings  at  this  time, 
they  having  died.  Some  towns  had  princes,  as  our  author  called  them; 
namely,  Tomasso,  one ;  Settecho,  one ;  Tassettchee,  one ;  Iwassee,  one ;  Tel- 
liquo, two ;  Tannassie,  two ;  Cannostee,  one ;  Cowee,  one. 

The  chief  Moytoy  was  called  emperor,  and  presided  over  the  seven  towns, 
in  1730.  His  residence  was  at  Telliquo.  On  the  3  April,  this  year,  deputies 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  met  at  Nequossie,  and  in  presence  of  Sir 
Alexander  Cumming  and  13  other  Englishmen,  declared  Moytoy  emperor ;  he 
linving  been  nominated  by  Sir  Alexander.*  The  nation  consented  to  receive 
Moiftoy  as  their  king,  provided  he  was  held  accountable  to  Su-  Alexander.  At 
tlie'  ceremony  of  declaring  Moytmf  king  or  emperor,  by  whose  order  Sir 
Alexander  was  placed  in  a  chair,  himself  and  the  conjurers  standing  about 
him,  and  a  throng  of  warriors  "stroked  him  with  13  eagles' tails,  and  their 
siiignrs  sung  from  morning  till  night."  After  this  was  done  with,  he  made  a 
ii^pLH  ch  to  the  great  concourse  of  Indians ;  in  which,  among  a  good  deal  besides, 
he  displayed  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  king  beyond  the  great  water ; 
uiid  **  required  Moytoy  and  all  the  head  warriors  to  acknowledge  themselves 
(iiitiful  subjects  ana  sons  to  King  George,"  "  all  which  they  did  on  their  knees, 
calling  upon  every  thing  that  was  terrible  to  them  to  destroy  them,  and  that 
they  might  become  no  people,  if  they  violated  their  promise  and  obedience." 

The  next  day,  4  April,  **the  crown  was  brought  from  great  Tannassie, 
which,  with  five  eagles'  tails  and  four  scalps  of  their  enemies,  Moytoy  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Alexamer^  imnowerin^  him  to  lay  the  same  at  his  majesty's  feet." 
The  conjurers  were  well  pleased  with  the  English  baron,  and  told  him  they 
would  follow  all  his  directions.  <*  That  when  he  left  them  they  would  still 
consider  him  as  present  in  the  person  of  Mm/toy  of  Telliquo,  who  would 
punctually  do  what  he  had  bid."  Sir  AUxanaar  was  now  at  Tannassie,  400 
miles  from  Charleston,  according  to  his  reckoning,  and  had  but  15  days  to 
arrive  there  in,  to  go  for  England  in  the  Fox  man-of  war,  which  was  then  to 
sail.  He  therefore  asked  Moytm/  if  the  Indians  could  travel  there  in  so  short 
a  time  on  foot  The  chief  said  it  might  be  done,  and  that  he  would  have 
accompanied  him,  but  for  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife,  and  requested  him 
to  choose  such  as  he  desired  from  among  his  people,  to  go  with  him.  f 

Accordingly,  Sir  Alexander  chose,  as  evidences  of  what  had  happened, 
Skijagvsta,\  the  head  worrier  of  Tossetchie,  "a  man  of  ^at  power  and 
interest,  who  had  a  right  to  be  a  king,"  Attakvllakulla,  and  Otassite,  or  OtUa- 
dte,  a  third  warrior,  Collannah,  a  fourth;  "and  from  Tannassie,  the  remotest 
town  of  the  country,  he  took  ClogoUtah  and  Oukanaekah,^  wairiors."  About 
23  miles  fit)m  Charleston  they  met  with  the  warrior  Ounakannotmne,  a 
friend  of  these  chiefs,  "  who  had  just  come  from  the  Kattarbe  nation,  and 
desired  to  go  along  with  his  countrymen,  to  which  Sir  Alexander  consented." 

They  went  on  Imard  the  Fox,  a  man-of-wdr,  and  sailed  from  Charleston 
Bay  4  May,  and  arrived  at  Dover  5  June ;  thus  performing  a  passage  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  month  and  a  day,  io  1730,  not  much  inferior  to  what  is  done 
now-a-daya.    At  Dover  Sir  Alexander  "  took  post  to  London,  with  the  crown 

*  Tbisi  part  of  the  sentence  is  upon  the  authority  ota.  good  writer,  (Hewatt,  Hist.  Carolina, 
ii.  5,)  but  Sir  AUxander  does  not  say  quite  as  much  in  his  account. 

t  Moytoy  wjjs  a  bitter  enemy  aAerwards.  In  1758  he  went  with  his  warriors  to  a  place 
called  Siaiiquo,  and  killed  several  whiles,  without,  as  was  said,  any  provocation.  Hewatt, 
ii.  220. 

X  Or  Kitagusta.  This  chief  was  one  of  the  <er«n,  as  will  appear  immediately  onward, 
although  Sir  Alexander,  in  his  communication,  does  not  name  him.  Neither  does  he  name 
AttakuUakulla,  or  Ouiassitt ;  yet  it  is  certain  they  were  both  in  England,  and  we  believe  at 
this  time :  they  make  up  the  number  teven,  with  those  named  in  his  own  narrative.  That 
jttakullaiulla  was,  see  Hewatt,  ii.  221,  and  Wynne,  ii.  280,  n.  We  can  only  account  for  the 
blanks  in  the  narrative,  by  supposing  that  Sir  Alexander's  amanuensis  did  not  understand 
him,  (for  he  did  not  write  himself,)  and  the  enumeration  of  the  chiefs  which  he  took  with  him, 
is  very  blundering.  Thus,  after  naming  one  only,  it  is  set  down,  "  and  .^^— — — ^— 
a  third  warrior,"  kc. 

'  Perhaps  Ovkonostota,  who  was  called  the  great  warrior  of  the  Cherokee  nation.    Hewatt, 
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of  the  Cherokee  nation,  leaving  the  Indians  behind  to  come  up  with  the  man- 
o^war.  He  let  tiie  Hucretary  of  atate  immodiatelv  Icnow  that  he  had  Aill  power 
from  that  nation  to  lav  their  crown  at  hia  n^jeaty's  feet,  and  that  he  had  brought 
over  seven  Indian  cIiiuA,  oa  an  evidence  of  the  truth.  His  majesty  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  order  Sir  Mexander  to  bring  in  hia  people  to  the  installation, 
the  18th  of  June,  whore  they  were  extremely  surprised  at  the  magnificence  of 
every  thing  about  them  t  tltey  compared  the  king  and  queen  to  the  sun,  the 
princes  to  the  stars,  and  themselves  to  nothing.  On  the  22d  of  June,  Sir 
Mexander  was  introduced  to  his  nuucsty,  and  upon  his  knee,  in  presence  of 
the  court,  declared  the  Aill  power  he  bad  received,  the  Indian  chiefs  all 
kneeling  at  the  same  time,  as  a  testimony  of  their  submission  and  approbation. 
Sir  Alexander  laid  the  crown  of  tlie  Cherokee  nation  ot  his  majesty's  feet,  with 
the  five  eagles'  tails,  as  on  emblem  of  his  nuyesty's  sovereignty,  and  four  scalps 
of  Indian  enemies;  all  which  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  of." 

While  in  England,  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  king,  every  article  of  which 
was  accompanied,  on  his  part,  with  presents  of  some  sort  or  other :  such  us 
cloth,  guns,  vermilion,  hatchets,  knives,  dtc.  This  treaty  was  dated  at  White- 
hall, 7  September,  1730,  and  iVoiti  it  we  get  the  names  of  the  seven  chiefs.  It 
begms,  *' Whereas  you,  Scayauubta  Oukah,  chief  of  the  town  of  Tasseta; 
you,  ScALiLOSKEN  'Ketaousta  ;  you,  Tethtowk  ;  you,  Ci.oooittah  ;  you, 
CoLANNAH ;  you,  Unnaconoy  ;  you,  Oi;counacou,  have  been  deputed  by  the 
whole  nation  of  tlio  Cherokee  ludiuns,  to  come  to  Great  Britain,"  *  &c.  AAer 
the  treaty  was  finished,  u  certified  copy  was  presented  to  the  chiefs  by  Sir 
AUxandtr  Cumming ;  upon  which  Skyaguttah,  in  the  name  of  the  whole, 
made  the  following  s|>oech : — 

<*  We  are  come  liitber  fi-om  a  mountainous  place,  where  nothing  but  dark- 
ness is  to  be  found ;  but  wo  are  now  in  a  place  where  there  is  light.    There 


token  he  left  preserves  his  memory  among  us.  We  look  upon  you  as  if  the 
great  kin^  were  present ;  we  love  ^ou  as  representins  the  great  king.  We 
shall  die  m  the  same  way  of  thinkmg.  The  crown  of  our  nation  is  different 
from  that  which  tlie  great  King  Geohoe  wears,  and  from  that  we  saw  in  the 
tower.  But  to  us  it  is  all  one.  The  chain  of  friendship  shall  be  carried  to 
our  people.  We  look  upon  the  great  King  George  as  the  sun,  and  as  our 
father,  and  u|)on  oursolves  ns  his  children.  For  though  we  are  red,  and  you 
are  white,  yet  our  liandH  luid  hearts  are  joined  together.  When  we  shall  have 
acquainted  our  |jcoplo  witii  what  wc  have  seen,  our  children  from  generation 
to  generation  will  always  rememl)er  it.  In  war  we  shall  always  be  one  with 
you.  The  enemies  of  the  sreat  kin^  shall  be  our  enemies.  His  people  and 
ours  shall  be  one,  and  shalidie  togetner.  We  came  hhher  naked  and  poor  oa 
the  worms  of  the  earth,  but  you  have  every  thing,  and  we  that  have  nothing 
must  love  you,  and  will  never  break  tlie  chain  orfriendship  which  is  between 
us.  Here  stands  the  governor  of  Carolina^  whom  we  know.f  This  small 
rope}  we  show  you  is  all  that  wo  have  to  bind  our  slaves  whb,  and  it  inny  be 
broken.  But  have  iron  chains  for  yours.  However  if  we  catch  your  slavcn, 
we  will  bind  them  as  well  as  we  can,  and  deliver  them  to  our  friends,  and  tnko 
no  pay  for  it.  We  have  looked  round  for  the  person  that  was  in  our  country 
—he  is  not  here ;  However,  we  must  say  he  talked  uprightly  to  m,  end  wc 
shall  never  forget  him.  Your  white  people  may  verv  safely  binid  houses  near 
us.  We  shall  hurt  nothiiiff  that  belongs  to  them,  for  we  are  children  of  one 
father,  the  great  kins,  and  shall  live  and  die  together." 

When  Skijagiutan  had  proceeded  thus  far,  he  kid  his  feathers  upon  a  table, 
and  closed  as  follows : — 

*  Report  of  llie  Commiuioneri  (1736)  on  tbe  Aflkin  of  Georgia,  p.  63.— If  Attakullahilla 
were  among  these  chief*,  he  went  under  another  name,  ai  did  alto  Outactie.  See  a  few  pages 
forward. 

t  There  was  at  this  lime  no  governor,  though  Robert  Johiuon  was  nominally  such.  In  17S9 
the  government  of  Coroliim  wo*  delivered  to  the  crown  of  England,  for  about  £17,000.  /c/w* 
«on  was  reappointed  in  11^]. 

i  Siringor  wampum,  prnboljly.  ,• 
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ATTAKULLAKULLA  and  OCKONOSTOTA.*  The  fame  of  Carolina 
had,  in  1753,  drawn  a  multitude  of  Europeans  to  her  shores.  The  same  yean 
on  the  96  May,  Malachtt,  attended  by  the  fFolf-king  and  the  Ottasee  chie^ 
with  about  20  others,  and  above  a  hundred  of  their  people,  came  to  Charleston. 
They  were  met,  on  their  way,  by  a  troop  of  horsemen,  who  conducted  them  to 
the  town,  by  the  ffovemor's  order,  in  ^at  state.  This  was  to  induce  them 
to  make  peace  and  remain  their  allies,  and,  to  this  end,  the  governor,  OUnn, 
mode  a  very  pacific  speech,  in  the  Indian  manner.  MalatSty,  who,  ot  this 
time,  seems  to  have  been  the  head  chief  among  the  Creeka,  presented  the 
governor  with  a  quantity  of  skms,  and  readily  consented  to  a  peace  with  the 
English ;  but,  in  regard  to  a  peace  with  the  Cherokees,  he  said,  that  was  a 
matter  of  great  moment,  and  he  must  deliberate  with  his  people,  before  he 
could  give  an  answer.  The  Cherokees  were  already  imder  tlie  protection  of 
the  English,  and  some  of  them  had,  not  long  before,  been  killed  by  the  Creeks, 
in  the  very  neighborhood  of  Charleston.  The  party  which  committed  this 
outrage  was  led  ny  Malachty.  Notwithstanding,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  seems 
to  have  taken  place,  for  numbers  of  each  nation  joined  the  English  immediately 
after  the  cofiture  of  Oswego,  by  the  French,  in  1756.  The  Cherokees  are 
particularly  named,  as  having  rendered  essential  service  in  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Duqucsne ;  but  a  circumstance  happened,  while  those  warriors 
were  returning  home  from  that  expedition,  which  involved  them  in  an  imme- 
diate war  with  the  Enfflish,  in  whose  service  they  had  been  engaged.  Having 
lost  their  horses,  and  oeing  worn  out  with  toil  and  fatigue,  on  coming  to  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia,  they  picked  up  several  of  those  animals,  which  belonged 
to  the>  inhabitants  of  the  places  through  which  they  travelled.  This,  Dr.  Bam- 
tay  f  says,  was  the  cause  of  the  massacre  which  they  suffered  at  that  time. 
But  Mr.  Mair,X  who  lived  then  among  the  Indians  in  those  ports,  says, 
— "  Several  companies  of  the  Cheerake,  who  joined  our  foroes  imder  Geik 
iSiCaniru:,  at  the  unfortunate  Ohio,  affirmed  that  their  alienation  from  us  was 
because  they  were  confined  to  our  martial  arrangement,  by  {tniust  suspicion  of 
them — ^were  very  much  contemned, — and  half  starved  at  the  main  camp: 
their  hearts  told  them,  therefore,  to  return  home,  as  freemen  and  injured  allies, 
though  without  a  supply  of  provisions.  This  they  did,  and  pinching  hunger 
forced  them  to  take  as  much  as  barely  supported  nature,  when  returning  to 
their  own  country.  In  their  journey,  the  German  inhabitants,  without  any 
provocation,  killed,  in  cool  blood,  about  40  of  theur  warriors,  in  dififerent  places 
— though  each  party  was  under  the  command  of  a  British  subject"  It  must 
,be  remembered  that,  upon  BraddocKa  defeat,  Virginia  had  offered  a  reward 
for  the  scalps  of  hostile  Indians.  Here,  then,  was  an  inducen^ent  for  remorse- 
less villains  to  murder,  and  it  was  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  know  whether 
a  scalp  were  taken  from  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  Out  of  this,  then,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  grew  the  excessive  calamities,  which  soon  after  distressed 
the  southern  provmces.  Forty  innocent  men,  and  friends,  too,  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  the  backwoodsmen  of  V^i.ginia,  brought  on  a  war,  which  caused 
as  much  distress  and  misery  among  the  parties  engaged,  as  any  since  that 
region  of  country  was  planted  by  the  whites. 

At  one  place,  a  monster  entertained  a  party  of  Indians,  and  treated  them 
kindly,  whde,  at  the  same  time,  he  caused  a  gang  of  his  kindred  ruffians  to  lie 
in  ambush  where  they  were  to  pass,  itnd,  when  they  arrived,  barbarously  ^hot 
them  down  to  a  man!  The  news  was  forthwith  carried  to  the  Cherokee 
nation,  and  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  warriors,  was  like  that  of 
electrioity.  They  seized  their  tomahawks  and  war  clubs,  and,  but  for  the 
wisdom  of  JUtakvUakvlla,  would  have  murdered  several  Englishmen,  then  in 
their  country  upon  some  matters  respecting  a  treaty.  As  .St^uttakuUa  was  a 
chief  sachem,  he  was  among  the  first  apprized  of  the  murders,  and  the  desiga 

*  Oueoiinostotah,  Ouconnostota,  Ouconnoslata,  li^ynnc.^Occonoslota,  Ranuay^-^AUatul' 
ItikuUa  was  generally  called  the  Little  carpenter, 

t  Hist.  South  Carolina,  i.  169. 

X  Hist.  Ainer.  Indians,  245,  That  the  Indians'  taking  horses  was  no  pretext  for  the  murders, 
even  at  the  time,  appears  evident.  "As  (says  Captain  JU'Call,  i.  257.)  the  horses  in  those 
parts  ran  wild  in  the  woods,  it  was  customary,  both  among  the  Indians  and  white  people  on  the 
frontiers,  to  catch  them  and  appropriate  them  to  their  own  use." 
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of  Tenseance.  He  therefore  goea  immediately  to  them,  and  informed  them  of 
their  aaager,  and  asaisted  them  to  secrete  themselves ;  then,  without  loss  of 
time^  he  ossembred  his  warriors,  and  mode  a  speech  to  them,  in  which  he 
inveighed,  with  great  bitterness,  against  the  murderous  English,  and  ur^ed 
immediate  war  against  them  ;  "  and  never  (said  he)  thtdl  lAe  hatehet  be  butted, 
until  the  blood  qf  our  eounirynun  be  atoned  for.  Let  ta  not  (he  continued)  violaie 
our  faith,  or  the  laws  qf  hotpUality,  by  imbruing  our  handt  in  the  blood  of  those 
who  are  now  in  our  power.  IVuy  came  to  ua  in  the  eotyUence  qfJHmdahtp,  vnth 
beltt  <f  tvampum  to  cement  a  perpetual  aUianeewith  u».  Let  tw  carry  them  back 
to  thev  own  tdtlemente ;  conauct  them  acfelv  within  their  eot{/Ine«,  and  then  take 
up  the  hatehet,  and  endeavor  to  exterminate  me  whole  race  qfthem."  This  counsel 
was  adopted.  Before  commencing  hostilities,  however,  the  murderers  were 
demanded,  but  were  blindly  reflised  them,  and  we  have  related  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  French,  it  was  said,  used  their  influence  to  enragq  the  Indians;  but  if 
that  were  the  case,  we  should  not  deem  it  worth  naming,  as  it  appears  to  us 
that  nothing  more  could  be  necessary  to  inflame  them  than  the  horrid  out- 
rases  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

It  appears  from  another  source,*  that  Governor  LitUeton  was  met  at  Charles- 
ton by  a  deputation  of  32  Cherokee  chiefs,  among  whom  was  Ockonoatota, 
who,  on  hearing  of  the  warlike  movements  at  that  place,  had  set  out  to  visit 
the  English,  and  if  possible  to  prevent  a  war  with  them.  For  althoush  some 
of  their  young  warriors  had  committed  several  acts  of  violence,  yet  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  were  friendly  towards  the  English,  and  desired  peace. 
But  instead  of  seizing  on  this  opportunity  of  treating  with  the  chiefs,  he 
insultinfflv  told  them,  ''That  he  would  soon  be  in  their  country,  where 
he  would  let  them  know  his  demands."  Ockonottota  began  to  speak  in 
reply,  **  but  the  governor  being  determined  that  nothing  should  prevent  his 
nulitaiv  expedition,  declared  he  would  hear  no  talk  he  had  to  moke,  neither 
in  vindication  of  his  nation,  nor  any  proposals  with  regard  to  peace."  Tlie 
Lieutenant-Governor  Bull  saw  the  bad  policy  of  this  step,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  hearing  what  Ockonoriota,  the  GrecU  Warrior,-  as  he  was  called, 
had  to  say,  and  setuing  their  difiiculties ;  but  this  good  advice  had  no  efiect 
on  Littleton,  and  he  marched  from  Cbarieston  in  October,  a  few  days  after. 
At  a  place  of  rendezvous,  about  140  miles  from  that  place,  his  force  amounted 
to  about  1400  men.  The  chiefii,  by  order  of  the  governor,  had  marched  with 
the  army  to  this  place,  and,  although  burning  with  resentment  at  their  treatment, 
yet  they  discovered  no  signs  of  discontent  When  the  army  was  about  to  fnarch 
from  Congarees,  (this  being  their  place  of  rendezvous,)  the  chiefs  were  all  made 
prisoners,  and  under  guard  were  marched  to  Fort  Prince  George,  f 

Their  .esentment  now  showed  itself;  "stung  to  the  heart  by  such  base 
treatment,"  they  cringed  in  sullen  silence,  and  we  may  suppose' that  "they 
spent  their  time  in  concerting  plots  for  obtaining  their  liberty,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  injuries  done  them."| 

Being  now  at  Fort  Prince  George  with  his  army,  LiUkton  found  himself  in 
about  the  some  repute  with  his  own  men  as  with  the  injured  Indians ;  he 
therefore  concluded  not  to  carry  his  eonquetts  any  further  ut  present,  but  to 
make  a  treaty,  and  retain  captive  Indians  enough  as  hostages  to  insure  its 
obsenmce.  He  therefore  sent  a  messenger  to  MtakuUakvUa,  who  was  rcck- 
onedrfne  wisest  man  in  the  nation,  or  the  best  friend  to  the  English,  request- 
ing him  to  come  to  Fort  George.  He  immediately  came ;  and  to  show  the 
English  he  was  their  friend,  produced  a  French  prisoner  whom  he  had  just 
taken  in  an  expedition  against  that  nation,  and  whom  he  presented  to  Gov- 
ernor InUUton.  A  "congress"  was  now  (about  18  December,  1759)  held 
with  .SUakuUahjitta,  in  which  a  long  speech,  in  which  all  the  grievances  he 


t 

I 


could  think  of  were  enumerated  by  the  governor ;  after  which  the  chief 
made  another,  in  which  he  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  persuade  his  coun- 
tiymen  to  give  the  governor  the  satisftiction  he  demanded ;  yet  he  said,  "  it 

*  Httoatt,  Hilt.  Carolina,  ii.  216. 

t  This  fort  was  upon  the  Savannah  River,  near  the  Cherokee  town  called  Keowee. 

I  HewaU,  Hilt.  Carolina,  ii.  18. 
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naittiDT  would  ttttt  eould  be  compiled  with,  aa  they  had  no  coercive  authorinr, 
Olio  uvur  nuotlMr."  He  deaired  that  aome  of  the  chiefa  then  conflned  might 
bfl  Uhurittitd  U»  »M  htm  In  reatorinc  tranquillity ;  and  accordingly  Ckkmtoitotii, 
lytot,  i'UM  tt(  KtHmtm,  and  the  head  warrior  of  Eatatoe,  were  given  up,  and 
two  IndiMiM  wnrit  tuktin  in  exchange  and  put  in  iroua.  The  other  Cherokeea 
nremiut,  oimt<rv\nff  what  waa  going  forward,  withdrew  into  the  wooda,  and  M- 
hkuUakiUh,  lirnMllfiiilig  the  huaineaa  muat  end  here,  withdrew  also.  It  had  been 
pruiniMid,  »f  mUer  duilianded,  in  the  govevnor'a  apeech,  that  34  Indians,  who 
wutH  kliuwil  to  havM  killed  white  peouleyihould  be  given  into  hia  hands  to  be 
put  Ut  duNtli,  or  otherwise  disposed  on/Two  only  had  been  delivered,  and  2S 
yt)t  ruinHiiiitd  of  the  tilltnlier  of  the  orarderers,  in  their  own  native  forests. 

An  mitm  tM  Uttt«l»n  knew  o( MakuUakulMa  departure,  he  sent  for  hiui,  and 
liH  \Mmm\\m*\ji  fNtiimed,  and  the  business  of  a  treaty  was  renewed,  und  on 
tliti  3(1  U(i(ioiiiri«r.  1701),  it  was  signed  by 

A'ri'AHUi.i.AiitJiii.A,  Otassite,  Oconnoeca,  and 

Ot/tiOMUfOStOTA,  KiTAOUSTA,  K1I.LCANNOKEA. 

Dy  lirtU;l0  \\\,  of  the  treatv,*  it  was  agreed  that  3S  chieft,  (those  who  had 
be^n  trHW^IioroiiHly  mSmtS,)  should  remain  as  hoatagea,  to  ensure  the  delivery 
of  titu  liko  lililolHfr  of  murderers  to  the  English.  There  seems,  however,  to 
Uiive  \miM  hut  ill  retained,  whose  names  we  are  able  to  give  below,  and  who, 
under  tlio  iMtlllft  of  hostages,  were  thrown  into  a  dismal,  close  prison,  scarce 
large  inioiiyll  for  six  men,  where  they  remained  about  two  months,  and  wero 
tll»i)  oiMMK'r«<d,  OS  in  the  seouel  we  shall  show:— 

Clitmlte,  OumntUanalif  TaUkhama,  Toi/tloAe,  Qfutmuattahe,  Conncuaratah^ 
Kataului,  OtiunUe  of  Wnlogo,  Oiuannletah  of  Jore,  Katculetah  of  Cowetche, 
ChUiimttUom,  Ski4lgusta  of  Bticoe,  Tatuuato,  Wohatche,  ffygah,  Oucahchiata- 
nak  Mimtehef  T9i%  TotUitlhttif  Shallitloake,  and  ChistU.  f 

Thittgfl  llMvlUtf  been  thus  settled,  Mr.  LUUeton  returned  to  Charleston,  where 
||H  WAN  rmtiWml  like  n  conqueror,  although  what  he  had  done,  it  will  appear, 
wim  wurm  tliau  if  he  hod  done  nothing. 

Oekomrtolat  IW  good  reason,  no  doubt,  entertained  a  deep-rooted  hatred 
HguiMNtCltptiliu  Cet^mffftt  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  and  the  army  had  but  just 
ltj(t  the  (-'ouiltry,  when  it  was  found  that  he  was  hovering  about  the  garrison 
with  A  krgti  liliuiber  of  warriors.  But  it  was  unceitain,  for  some  time,  wheth- 
er rhey  intended  to  attack  the  fort,  or  whether  tliey  wished  to  continue  near 
tlioir  frieiidi,  who  were  imprisoned  in  it.  However,  it  ]s  said,  that,  by  some 
umanii,  a  pluu  mm  concerted  between  the  Indians  without  and  those  confined 
willttn  the  fort,  fttr  surprising  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Ockonostota,  on  the  16 
TuWruary,  17(10,  oractiM'd  the  following  wile  to  effect  the  object.  Having 
placed  n  )wrty  or  hie  warriors  in  a  dark  cane-brake  near  at  hand,  he  sent  a 
squiiw  tti  the  gftrrieou  to  invite  the  commander  to  come  out,  for  he  had  some- 
thing of  iuiporiMuee  to  communicate  to  him.  Captain  Cotymore  imprudent*  •' 
went  uitt,  nw»mmti\ed  by  two  of  his  officers,  and  Ockonostola  appeared  upj  ' 
Uio  uppoMite  \mm  of  the  Utavannah,  with  a  bridle  in  hia  hand,  the  better  to 
coiii.'iHi(|  U\n  hititotionSi  Me  told  the  captain  he  was  going  to  Charleston  to 
otfoct  the  reletMO  of  the  hostages,  and  requested  that  a  white  man  might 
m(iniu\mny  hitri  (  and  (hat,  as  the  distance  was  great,  he  would  go  and  try  to 
chU'U  It  horNe.  The  cafXain  promised  him  a  guard,  and  hoped  he  ^uild 
siiPL'eed  in  fliidilig  n  horse.  Ockomatota  then  quicklv  turned  himself  JRut, 
Hltd  Nwin^ing  hie  bridle  thrice  over  tiis  head,  which  was  the  signal  to  his 
liii'i),  Multimy  promptly  obeying  it,  about  30  guns  were  discharged  upon  the 
oiticerti  nt  the  Mime  moment.  Captain  Cotymore  received  a  shot  in  his  left 
bru»Mt,  f^nm  wUUih  he  died  in  two  or  three  days  after,  and  both  the  others 
were  wounded.  I    On  recovering  the  fort,  on  attempt  was  made  to  put  the 

"  It  i«  priHl«4  »(  tettflk  )tl  the  UhitisM  Empire,  by  HuddU$lone  Wynne,  Esq.  ii.  S73— 
377  (  an  »utlH)f  tif  m  \mtmi(kf»h\e  merit  on  our  atTaira. 

t  l^svcral  of  tb#!t«  ^  were  of  (he  number  who  had  been  in  England  in  1730,  and  executed 
u  treaty  witli  (M  kilif ,  M  hm  been  before  stated,  and  as  will  h«  seen  by  comparing  the  names 
above  with  thim  mi»m\  in  (Ite  trediy. 

i  "  'Vwo  hi4itiH  Wtmm  »ppe«te6  tm  Keowee,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Mr.  Dolurttf 
went  out,  »nd  tmmikg  lh«in,  takeA  what  news  T    OckonotMa  joined  them,  pretending  soma 
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hostagea  in  irnns.  An  Englishman,  who  laid  hold  on  one  of  them  fbr  that 
purpose,  wna  RtHhl)rd  and  alain ;  and,  in  the  scuffle,  two  or  three  more  were 
wounde<l,  and  driven  out  of  the  place  of  confinement.  The  tmgcdy  in  the 
fort  hud  now  only  commenced  ;  the  miserable  urisoncm  had  repelled  their 
assassins  for  the  moment,  and,  doubtless,  hotietl  for  d<!liveranc«^  from  their 
iViends  without,  who  hud  now  closely  besiegea  the  place.  But,  unfortunately 
for  these  poor  wretches,  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  bo  carried  by  their  arts  of  war, 
and  the  flastanlly  whites  found  time  and  means  to  murder  their  victims,  one  by 
one,  in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  relate.*^  There  were  few  iK-rsons  uniong 
the  Cherokecs  who  did  not  lose  n  tViend  or  relntion  by  this  rrmssacre ;  nnd,  ns 
one  man,  the  nation  took  up  the  hatchet,  and  desolations  qnicrkly  followed. 

Meuiiwhile,  singular  as  it  rnav  apiM3ar,  ^UnkullakuUn  remuintui  the  fast 
A-iend  of  the  whites,  and  used  all  his  arts  to  iniluce  his  countrvrnen  to  mako 
peace.  But  it  wus  in  vuin  he  urged  them  to  consider  that  they  had  more 
than  rovengeti  themselves;  they  were  determined  to  corry  all  Itcfore  them. 
AtlakuUakuUa  was  now  an  old  man,  luid  hud  become  much  attached  to  the 
English,  from  several  causes.  On  the  other  bund,  Ockonoatota  wus  a  stern 
warrior,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and,  like  the  renowned  PorUiac,  wus  deter- 
mined to  rid  his  country  of  his  barbarous  enemies. 

The  loaders  in  every  town  seized  the  hatchet,  telling  their  followers  that  the 
spirits  of  murdered  brothers  were  flying  araund  them,  and  calling  out  for  ven- 
geance. All  siuig  the  war-song,  and,  buniing  with  impatience  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  rushed  down  among  innocent  and  de- 
fenceless families  on  the  frontiers  of  Carolina,  where  men,  women,  and 
chihiren,  without  distinction,  full  a  sacrifice  to  their  merciless  fury.  Such 
of  the  whites  us  fled  to  the  woods,  and  escaped  the  scal|iing-knife,  perished 
with  hunger.  Every  day  brought  fivsh  accounts  to  the  capital  of  their 
ravages  and  desolations.  But,  while  the  back  settlers  impatiently  looked  to 
their  sovemor  for  relief,  the  small-pox  raged  to  such  a  degree  in  town^  that 
few  of  the  militia  could  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  their  distressed  fiimilies  to 
■crve  the  public.  In  this  extremity,  an  express  was  sent  to  Gleneral  Amherst, 
the  commander-in-chief  in  America,  for  assistance,  in  terms  too  pressing  to 
be  denied.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  a  battalion  of  Highlanders,  and  four 
companies  of  Royal  Scots,!  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Montgomay, 
afterwards  Earl  EgHntmiy  to  embark  at  New  York  for  Carolina.  In  the 
mean  time,  Littleion,  having  been  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  H^liam 
Bull  succeeded  him ;  a  change  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  province. 

Colonel  Montgomery  arrived  in  Carolina  towai'ds  the  end  of  A|>ril,  to  the 

Keat  joy  of  the  |)eopte,  wj^o  had  taken  measures  to  cou|M;rate  with  hifn  to  the 
St  advantage ;  but,  as  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  the  gnmd  object  now. 
General  Amherst  hiu\  ordered  Colonel  Montgomery  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  for 
the  relief  of  the  Carolinians,  and  then  to  remrn  to  head-quarters  »t  Albany, 
without  loss  of  time ;  and  we  have  scarce  an  example  in  military  history, 
where  an  oflicer  fulfilled  his  conunission  with  greater  promptitude.  lie  soon 
after  rendezvoused  at  the  Congarees ;  and,  bemg  joined  by  many  gentlemen 
of  distinction  us  volunteers,  besides  the  princi|>al  strenfftb  of  the  country,  he 
marched  for  the  heart  of  the  Cherokee  country.  After  reaching  a  place 
called  Twelve  Mile  River,  he  encomped  upon  advantageous  grotmd,  and 
tnuAcd  with  a  party  to  surprise  Estatoe,  almut  30  miles  from  his  cunrm.  In 
thalKay,  he  took  Little  Keowee,  and  put  every  man  to  the  sword.  Estatoe 
he  found  abandoned,  except  by  u  few  that  could  not  escape,  and  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  as  was  Sugar  Town,  and  every  other  settlement  in  the 
lower  nation.    About  60  Indians  were  killed,^  and  40  taken  prisoners ;  but  the 

tnauers  of  business  ;  he  drew  Irom  the  fort  several  of  the  officers  to  converse  with  them."— 
Ilayirood't  Hist.  Tennessee,  30. 

*  "  A  iMiUle  of  poison  was  found  with  one  of  the  dead  hostages,  probably  intended  to  be 
dropped  into  the  well ;  and  several  tomahawks  were  found  buried  in  the  earth."  Haywood, 
Hist.  Tennessee,  30.— Any  stories  would  gain  credence  among  the  whites,  whirh  went  to 
make  the  Indians  as  bad  as  themselves.  Whether  the  bottle  spoken  of  coiilnined  poison, 
may  bo  questioned ;  and,  if  it  did,  it  may  he  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  Indians  knew 
any  thing  about  it. 

1 1  am  following  Hetratt,  but  the  Annual  RfjguUr,  iii.  62.  says,  "  a  regiment  of  Highland- 
•n,  a  battalion  oi  Royal  Aincriraai,  a  body  orgrenadiers,    Sie, 
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ihcm."— 


warriors  had  generally  eaeaped  to  the  mountains  and  deserts.  Thus  ftr,  the 
cainpaiffn  had  oecn  prosperous  with  the  whites,  but  three  or  (bur  men  having 
been  killed ;  but  it  had  no  other  effect  upon  the  Indians  thon  to  increase  tbeir 


leanwhilo,  Fort  Prince  George  had  been  closely  invested,  and  Colonel 
Montgomery  iiiarclied  to  its  relief.  From  tliis  place,  two  friendlv  chiefVi 
were  despatched  to  the  middle  settlements,  to  offer  peace  to  the  fieopie  there, 
and  orders  were  sent  to  those  in  command  at  Fort  Loudon,  to  use  means 
to  bring  about  nn  accommodation  with  the  Upper  Towns ;  but  the  Indians 
would  not  hear  to  any  terms,  and  Colonel  MotUgomety  was  constrained  to 
march  again  to  find  the  enemy.  He  had  now  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
service  to  perform.  The  country  through  which  he  had  to  march  was 
covered  by  dni-k  thickets,  numerous  deep  ravines,  and  high  river  hanks; 
where  a  small  number  of  men  might  distress  and  wear  out  the  best  appointed 
army. 

Having  arrived  within  five  miles  of  Etchoe,  the  nearest  town  of  the  middle 
settlements,  the  army  was  attacked  on  the  37  June,  in  a  most  advantageous 
place  for  the  attacking  party.  It  was  a  low  valley,  in  which  the  bushes  were 
so  thick,  that  the  soldiers  could  see  scarcely  three  yards  before  them ;  and  in 
the  bottom  of  this  valley  flowed  a  muddy  river,  with  steep  clay  banka 
Through  this  place  the  army  must  march.  Rightly  judging  the  enemy  had 
not  omitted  so  important  a  pass,  Colone^  Montgomety  onlered  out  a  company 
of  rangers,  under  Captain  Morruon,  to  enter  the  ravme  and  makp  discovery. 
No  sooner  had  he  entered  it,  but  the  fierce  war-whoop  was  raised,  and  the 
Indians  darted  from  covert  to  covert,  at  the  same  time  firing  upon  the  whites. 
Captain  Morrison  was  immediately  shot  down,  and  his  men  closely  engaged ; 
bu^  being  without  delay  supported  by  the  infantry  and  grenadiers,  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  the  battle  became  obstinate ;  nor  could  the 
Indians  be  dislodged,  until  near  an  hour  of  hard  fighting.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Royal  Scots  took  possession  of  a  place  between  the  Indians  and  a  risinff 
ground  on  their  right,  while  the  Highlanders  sustained  the  light  infantry  and 
grenadiers  on  the  leu.  As  the  left  became  too  warm  for  them,  and  not  well 
understanding  the  position  of  the  Royal  Scots,  the  Indians,  in  their  retreat, 
fell  in  with  them,  and  were  sharply  encountered ;  but  they  soon  effected  their 
retreat  to  a  hill,  and  could  no  more  be  brought  to  action.  In  this  fight,  96  of 
the  whites  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  20  were  of  the  former  num* 
her.    Of  the  Cherokees,  40  were  said  to  have  been  killed. 

The  Indians  had  now  been  driven  from  one  ravine,  with  a  small  loss ;  but 
Colonel  Montgomery  was  in  no  condition  to  pursue  his  advantage  farther,  and 
he  therefore,  aflcr  destroying  so  much  of  his  provisions  as  would  raord 
horses  for  the  wounded,  bepn  his  retreat  out  of  tiie  Indian  country,  and,  in 
obedience  to  his  commission,  soon  ofler  returned  to  New  York ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  leaving  400  men  for  the  security  of  the  province.  But  it  was 
soon  seen,  that  what  had  yet  been  done  only  increased  the 'rage  of  the 
Indians,  and  their  depredation  continued  at  the  very  heels  of  the  retreating 
army.  They  immediately  cut  off  all  communication  with  Fort  Loudon, 
which  was  garrisoned  with  200  men.*  Ockonoatota,  with  his  numerous 
warriors,  kept  strict  watch,  insomuch  that  there  wos  no  means  of  escape.  At 
len^h,  the  garrison  having  miserably  subsisted,  for  some  time,  uponypoor 
famished  horses,  dogs,  &c.,  many  of  them  became  resolved  to  throwl|^m- 
selves  into  the  power  of  the  Indians,  wishing  rather  to  die  by  their  hands, 
than  miserably  to  perish  within  their  fortress.  Captain  Steumi,  an  officer 
amonjy^  them,  was  well  known  to  the  Indians,  and  possessed  great  address  and 
sagacity.  He  resolved,  at  this  crisis,  to  repair  to  Chote,  the  residence  of 
Ochonottota,  and  make  overtures  for  the  surrender  of  the  garrison.  He, 
accordingly,  effected  his  object,  and  returned  with  articles  of  capitulation 
agreed  upon.  Besides  the  names  of  Ockonostota  and  Paul  Demert,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  the  name  of  another  chief  was  to  the  artickMi, 
called  Cunigaea^ioiu.    The  articles  stipulated,  that  the  garrison  should  march 

*  The  Cherokees  were  now  supposed  to  number  30(00  warrion,  and  it  wai  daily  eipeetsd' 
that  the  Chocktaws  were  about  to  join  them. 
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out  with  their  •mw  and  dniim^  each  wldier  having  as  much  powdfr  and  hall 
aa  hk  oiBcera  ahould  think  noceaaory,  and  that  thoy  ahould  marrh  ft:i  VliYhdo 
vmnoleatfld. 

Accordingly,  on  7  Auguat,  1700,  the  Encliah  took  up  their  march  for  Poft 
Prince  Qeorse.  They  had  proceeded  but  aiiout  15  milea,  when  they  encamp- 
ed, for  the  nifrht,  upon  a  aniall  plain  near  Taliquo.  They  were  accompanied 
thua  ikr  by  OckonoiMa  \n  peraon,  and  many  othera,  in  a  fVienUly  iniinni'r, 
but  at  night  they  withdrew  without  giving  any  notice.  The  army  wa«  not 
moleatcd  during  the  ni^ht,  but,  at  dawn  of  day,  a  aentinel  came  ninnitiik;  into 
camp  with  the  information  that  a  boat  of  Indinim  were  cmepiiig  up  to  Hurroiiiirl 
them.  Captain  Dtmen  had  acarce  time  to  ralir,  beibro  the  Indiana  brr>k«  into 
hia  camp  with  great  Airy.  The  poor  emaciated  aoldiura  made  iHit  fitfliln 
reaiatance.  Thirty  of  their  number  fell  in  the  flrat  onuet.  among  whom  was 
their  captain.  Thoae  that  were  able,  endeavored  to  aave  tnemoelvea  liy  flight, 
and  others  surrendered  themaelvea  upon  the  place.  This  jnaioacre,  it  will  not 
be  for^tten,  waa  in  retaliation  for  that  of  the  noatagea  already  related.  Among 
the  pnaonera  waa  Captain  l^uart.  They  were  conducteu  to  Port  Loudon, 
which  now  became  Omtonoitota^i  head-quaitera. 

MakuUakMa,  learning  that  his  iViend  Steiutrt  waa  among  the  cnptivea,  pro* 
eeeded  immediately  to  Fort  Loudon,  where  he  ranaomed  him  at  the  expenw 
3f  all  the  property  he  could  command,  and  took  care  of  him  with  the  freatfat 
jendemeai  and  affection. 

The  reatleaa  OekonoHota  next  resolved  to  invest  Fort  Prince  Oeorge.  He 
waa  induced  to  undertake  that  project,  aa  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  way  some 
of  the  means  for  such  an  undertaking,  hitherto  beyond  his  reach.  Before 
abdicating  Fort  Loudon,  the  English  had  hid  in  the  ground  several  bagN  of 
powder.  This  his  men  had  found.  Several  cannon  had  also  been  IhIi  tieliind, 
and  he  de-^igned  to  force  his  Enc lish  prisoners  to  get  them  through  the  woods, 

Cd  manage  them  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Prince  George,  nut  AtMntlh' 
tta  defeated  these  operations,  by  assisting  Captain  Steuart  to  escaiie.  He 
even  accomjyanied  him  to  the  English  settlements,  and  returned  loaued  with 
fvesents. 

The  French  were  said  to  have  bad  their  emissaries  buaUv  employed  in  splr* 
iting  on  the  Indians.  One,  named  Leuia  Laiinae,  an  officer,  is  particulariy 
mentioned.  He  persuaded  them  that  the  English  had  nothing  leM  in  view 
than  their  total  extermination,  and,  ftirnishing  them  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, urged  them  to  war.  At  a  great  council  of  the  nation,  after  brandiMliing 
hia  hatche^  he  struck  it  into  a  log  of  wood,  calling  out,  **  frho  it  Ou  man  ihiU 
will  take  thia  up  for  Hie  king  o/Pmnet  9  " 

SALOUE  or  Sii.6obe,  a  young  warrior  of  Eotatoe,  insbintly  Inid  lioltl  of  it, 
and  cried  out,  **  I  am/or  war.  The  tpirita  ofotir  brolhtrt  who  have  lieeti  slnin, 
still  call  upon  us  to  avenge  their  death.  He  is  no  better  tlian  ii  woman  that 
refiises  to  follow  me.**  Others  were  not  wanting  to  follow  his  example,  and 
the  war  continued. 

iSU^uee  woe  a  Cherokee  chief,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jagfierton.  to  ijlus- 
tntb  the  observation  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  that  the  Indian  **\»  afl^M'ticmnte 
to  bis  children,  careful  of  them,  and  indulgent  in  the  extreme ;  that  IiIh  affisc- 
tions  comprehend  his  other  connections,  weakening,  as  with  us,  ftnm  circle  to 
circle  as  they  recede  from  the  centre ';  that  his  friendshiiis  are  strong  and 
fiutlH  to  the  uttermost  extremity."  **  A  remarkable  uistanco  of  this  appeared 
in  tne  case  of  the  late  Col.  £ura,*  who  was  sent  to  the  Cherokee  nation  to 
transact  ft)me  busiiiess  with  them.  It  happened  that  some  of  our  diaorderly 
people  hod  just  killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was  therefore  |)ropose(i 
in  the  council  of  the  Chnrokees,  that  Col.  Byrd  should  bo  put  to  death,  in 
revenge  for  the  loss  of  theh-  countrymen.  Among  them  was  a  chief  cailrd 
SHinte,  who,  on  some  former  occasion,  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  and 
firiendship  with  Col.  Byrd.  He  came  to  him  evenr  night  in  his  tent,  and  told 
him  not  to  be  afVaid,  they  should  not  kill  him.    After  many  days'  delilieration, 

*  Perhap*  the  same  mentioned  by  Oldmixon,  (i.  S83,)  who,  in  tpoakinf  of  the  IiiiIim  |)ow. 
wows,  iay«,  "  one  very  lately  conjured  a  shower  or  rain  for  Col.  ByrtP*  plantation  in  llmo  of 
inmthf  for  two  boitlei  bf  rum  i"  aad  our  author  says  h«  should  not  liave  Mlieved,  had  b*  not 
(bund  It  ia  an  author  who  was  on  the  spot ! 
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hownvor,  the  detemiination  wat,  eoittnury  to  Sihutt'i  expnetatlon,  tiitt  Byrd 
should  tie  put  to  death,  and  aome  warriora  were  dnapaioned  m  oxecutionenk 
SiUmet  attended  them ;  and  when  they  entered  the  tent^  he  throw  hiniaeir 
biitweeii  them  and  Ayrd^  and  aaki  to  the  warriora,  '  Tku  mm  it  my  Jiiand : 
be/on  ifou  gtt  at  Aim  moh  mutf  kill  me  / '  On  which  tlioy  relumed,  and  the  roun- 
rH  H'lipoclnd  the  priiiciple  ao  much,  aa  to  rornde  flniin  tlieir  dvtorminaiinn.** 

A  iiiori!  im|K>litic  and  barbaroun  mcanure,  |ierhapiu  never  entered  the  lieait 
of  man,  than  that  of  oflTcring  a  rewani  for  human  Rcal|M.  This  was  done  by 
Virginia,  as  we  tmve  before  reUtcd.  It  is  tnin  tho  government  of  Virginia  was 
not  alone  in  this  criminal  buHinoHS,  but  that  bcttrni  not  her  cam.  The  door  of 
enormity  being  thus  oiienod,  it  wns  easy  to  have  foreseen,  that  many  men  upon 
the  fVontirrs,  "  of  had  lives  ond  worse  principles,**  says  an  intelliaent  writer,* 
stood  ready  to  step  in.  As  the  event  proved,  many  friendly  Hulians  wero 
muriUred,  and  the  government  dtj^ravultd.  It  was  nt  the  news  of  a  murder  of 
this  description  that  Colonel  Bvrd  was  seized. 

Such  was  the  condilion  of  tne  country,  that  n  second  application  was  mode 
to  Genend  Amktrat  for  aid,  and  he  promptly  afforded  it.  Colonel  Jamtt  Qrani 
arrived  there  early  in  1761,  and  not  long  aAer  took  the  field  with  a  force  of 
English  and  Indians,  amounting  to  about  9600  men.  f  He  traversed  the  Cher- 
okee country,  and  subdued  that  peo|ile  in  a  hanl-fought  battle,  near  the  same 
place  where  Colonel  .Montgomery  was  attacked  the  ynar  before.  It  lasted 
about  throe  hours,  in  which  about  60  >''hites  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
loHM  of  the  Indians  wns  unknown.  Colonel  Orani  onlored  his  dead  to  be  sunk 
ill  the  river,  that  the  Indians  might  not  find  them,  to  practise  upon  them  their 
barbarities.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  destruction  of  their  towns,  15  in  num- 
tier,  which  he  accomplished  without  molestotion.  \  Peace  was  at  last  effbcted 
by  the  mediation  ox  AUakvUakvMa.  This  chiefs  residence  was  upon  the 
Tennessee  or  Cherokee  River,  at  what  was  called  the  OvtrMU  TWnt.  in  1773, 
when  the  learned  traveller,  Bartrmn.  travelled  into  the  Cherokee  country,  he 
met  the  old  chief  on  his  way  to  Charleston ;  of  which  circumstance  he  speaka 
thus  in  his  Travels : — "  Soon  after  crossing  this  large  branch  of  the  Tanase,  1 
observed  descending  the  heights,  at  some  distance,  a  company  of  Indians,  all 
well  mounted  on  horseback.  Tney  came  rapidly  forwanl ;  on  their  nearer 
approach,  I  observed  a  chief  at  the  head  of  the  caravan,  and  apprehending  him 
to  1)0  the  LUtle-earpenkr,  emperor  or  grand  chief  of  the  Cherokecs,  ns  thov 
came  up,  I  turned  off*  firom  the  path  to  make  way,  in  token  of  respect,  which 
compliment  was  accepted,  and  grateAilly  and  magnanimously  returned ;  for 
his  highness,  with  a  gracious  and  cheerful  smile,  cflme  up  to  me,  and  clapping 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  offered  it  to  me,  saying,  I  am  ^ta-cvl-ndla,  and  heartily 
eliook  hands  with  me,  and  aske<l  me  if  I  knew  it ;  I  answered,  that  the  good 
spirit  who  goes  before  me  siioke  to  tne,  and  said,  that  is  the  grcnt  Ata-eul-cuUa.^ 
Ml*.  Bartram  added,  that  he  was  of  Pennsylvania,  and  though  that  was  a  great 
wuy  ofl^,  yet  the  mime  of  AltakvUak%)Ua  was  dear  to  his  white  brothers  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  chief  then  asked  him  if  he  came  directly  from  Charleston, 
niid  if  his  friend  **John  Stewart  were  well.**  Mr.  Bartram  said  he  saw  him 
liiteiy,  and  that  he  was  well.  This  was,  probably,  the  same  ncrson  whom 
AttnktUlaktMa  had  assisted  to  make  an  escape,  as  wo  have  just  related. 

Ill  carrying  out  the  history  of  the  two  chiew,  ^ttakuUakulla  and  Odumotlota, 
wo  have  omitted  to  notkse  CMueco,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Long' 
warrior,  king  or  mice  of  the  Seminoles.  He  went  out  with  Colonel  AfonttOm- 
irif,  ntid  rendered  him  essential  service  in  his  unsuccessful  expedition,  of  which 
wo  have  spoken.  A  large  bond  of  Creeks  accompanied  him,  and  there  is  but 
little  doubt,  if  it  hod  not  been  for  him  and  his  warriors,  few  of  the  English 
would  have  returned  to  their  friends.  But,  as  usual,  the  English  leader,  in  his 
time,  had  all  the  honor  of  successfully  encountering  many  difficulties,  and 
returning  with  his  own  life  and  many  of  his  men*B.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
Chlueco,  that  the  aiimy  escaped  ambush  after  ambush,  destroyed  many  of  the 
Cherokee  villages^  and  finally  his  vrarriore  covered  its  retreat  out  of  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  countries  urouffh  which  an  army  couk!  pass.  Lang-warrior 
was  what  the  New  England  Indians  termed  a  great  powwow.    That  he  was 

*  Doctor  Bumabij.  f  Hnoatt.  |  Annual  ^giiter,  iv.  fiS ;  Heteatt,  ii.  248—51. 
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a  man  possessing  a  good  mind,  may  fiiirly  bo  Inferred  A'Oin  ills  ability  to 
withstand  the  temptation  of  intoxicating  liqiion).  He  bad  bomi  known  to 
remain  sober,  v/hen  all  his  tribe,  and  many  wbitua  nniong  tlioni,  bad  all  been 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  drunkenness  togetbor.  In  tfio  year  1773,  at  the 
head  of  about  40  warriors,  he  marched  agalntit  the  CbocktawH  of  West  Flor- 
ida. What  was  the  issue  of  this  expedition  we  have  not  learned.  We  may 
have  again  occasion  to  notice  Chlucco, 
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MoHCACHTAPE,  </»«  Yaxoo—Narmtivt  of  hi*  adtienturtf  to  tkn  Parffie  Oeean—QnMfD- 
SHN,  chief  of  the  JVatchez — lleceicea  great  injualice  from  thfi  t'rmeti— Concerts  their 
destruction — ^700  French  are  cut  off— War  with  them— The  Jfatchn  drttroijed  in  their 
turn — Great-mortar — M'Gillivrav — His  birth  and  fdwatiui^— Visits  JVew  York 
— Troubles  of  his  nation — His  death — Tacik-kino— MAft'Uuo. 

MONCACHTAPE  was  a  Yazoo,  whoso  nnrno  fiignifhxl,  iti  tho  language  of 
that  nation,  killer  of  pain  and  fatipie.  How  wiill  he  dnHurvcd  this  name,  the 
sequel  will  unfold.  He  was  well  known  to  the  liiHtoriati  Du  Pratt,  about 
1760,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  singular  good  intelligeitct?,  that  that  traveller 
was  able  to  add  much  valuable  information  to  hii)  work.  *'  This  man  (says 
Du  Pratz*)  was  remarkable  for  his  solid  undoratiuidliig  and  flevation  of 
sentiment ;  and  I  may  justly  compare  him  to  thofie  flrtit  Greeks,  who  travelled 
chiefly  into  the  east,  to  examine  the  manners  and  cilttomi  of  different  nations, 
and  to  communicate  to  their  iellow  citizens,  upon  their  return,  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  acquired."  He  was  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  the 
JtUerpreter,  as  be  could  communicate  with  several  other  nations,  having  gained 
a  knowledge  of  their  languages.  Monsieur  Du  Pralz  used  great  endeavora 
among  the  nations  upon  the  Mississippi,  to  learn  their  orlgiti,  or  from  whence 
they  came;  and  observes  concerning  it,  ''All  thot  I  could  learn  from  them 
was,  that  they  came  from  between  the  north  and  the  Hun-mitting ;  nnd  tliia 
accoimt  they  uniformly  adhere  to,  whenever  tlioy  give  any  account  of  their 
origin."   This  was  unsatisfactory  to  him,  and  in  hiM  exertions  to  find  noino  one 


that  could  inform  him  better,  he  met  with  Moneachtaps. 
result  of  his  communications  in  his  own  wordiii- 


Tho  following  is  the 


"I  had  lost  my  wife,  and  all  the  childn^u  whom  I  had  by  her,  when  I 
undertook  my  journey  towards  the  sun-rixing,  I  tit  t  out  from  my  village 
contrary  to  the  mclination  of  all  m)^  relations,  aiul  went  ilrst  to  the  Chicasaws, 
our  friends  and  neighbors.  I  continued  among  theiu  cteveral  days,  to  inform 
myself  whether  they  knew  whence  wo  all  came,  or,  al  least,  whence  they 
themselves  came;  they,  who  were  our  oldeni;  Hince  flrom  them  came  the 
language  of  the  country.  As  they  could  not  Inform  me,  t  proceeded  on  my 
journey.  I  reached  the  country  of  the  Chaouanniw,  nnd  afterwards  went  up 
the  Wabash,  or  Ohio,  n^ar  to  its  soiu-c(!,  which  is  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois, 
or  Five  Nations.  I  left  them,  however,  towards  the  north  ;  and,  during  the 
winter,  which,  in  that  country,  is  very  severe  and  very  long,  1  lived  in  a  village 
of  the  Albcnaquis,  where  I  contracted  an  ttcquuintnnce  with  a  mon  somewhat 
older  than  myself,  who  promised  to  conrluct  inu,  the  following  spring,  to  the 
great  water.  Accordingly,  when  the  snows  were  melted,  and  the  weothcr  wus 
settled,  we  proceeded  eastward,  and,  after  several  diiyr  journey,  1  at  length 
saw  the  great  water,  which  filled  mo  with  such  joy  nnd  admiration,  that  I 
could  not  speak.  Night  drawing  on,  wo  took  up  our  Imlging  on  a  high  bank 
above  the  water,  which  was  sorely  vexed  by  the  wind,  nnd  made  so  great  a 
noise  that  I  could  not  sleep.  Next  day,  the  ebbing  nnd  flowing  of  the  water 
filled  me  with  great  apprehension ;  but  my  companion  quieted  my  fears,  by 
assuring  me  that  the  water  observed  certain  bounds,  botli  in  advancing  and 


•  Hist.  Louitiana,  ii.  ISI. 
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retiring.  Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  viewing  the  great  water,  we  returned 
to  tiie  village  of  the  AU^naquis,  where  I  continued  the  following  winter ;  and. 
after  the  snows  were  melted,  my  companion  and  I  went  and  viewed  the  great  fall 
of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  at  Niagara,  which  was  distant  from  the  village  several 
dayd'  journey.  The  view  of  this  great  fall,  at  first,  made  my  hair  stand  on  end, 
and  my  heart  almost  leap  out  of  its  place ;  but  afterwards,  before  I  left  it,  I 
had  ^6  courage  to  walk  under  it  Next  day,  we  took  the  shortest  road  to  the 
Ohio,  and  my  companion  and  I,  cutting  down  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
we  formed  it  into  a  pettiaugre,  which  served  to  conduct  me  down  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi,  after  which,  with  much  difficulty,  1  went  up  our  small 
river,  and  ai  length  arrived  safe  among  my  relations,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see 
me  in  good  health. — ^This  journey,  instead  of  satisfying,  only  served  to  excite 
my  curiosity.  Our  old  men,  for  several  years,  had  told  me  that  the  ancient 
speech  informed  them  that  the  red  men  of  the  north  came  originally  much 
higher  and  much  farther  than  the  source  of  the  River  Missouri ;  and,  as  I  had 
longed  to  see,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  land  from  whence  our  first  fathers  came. 
I  took  my  precautions  for  my  journey  westwards.  Having  provided  a  small 
C|uantity  of  com,  I  proceeded  up  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Mississippi, 
till  I  came  to  the  Ohio.  I  went  up  alone  the  bank  of  this  last  river,  about  tne 
fourth  part  of  a  day's  journey,  that  I  might  be  able  to  cross  it  without  being 
curried  into  the  Mississippi.  There  I  formed  a  cajeux,  or  raft  of  canes,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  I  passed  over  the  river;  and  next  day  meetine  with  a  herd 
of  buffaloes  in  the  meadows,  I  killed  a  fat  one,  and  took  from  it  uie  fillets,  the 
bunch,  and  the  tongue.  Soon  after,  I  arrived  among  the  Tamaroas,  a  village 
of  the  nation  of  the  Illinois,  where  I  rested  several  days,  and  then  proceeded 
northwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  which,  after  it  enters  the  great  river, 
runs  for  a  considerable  time  without  intermixing  its  muddy  waters  with  the 
clear  stream  of  the  oth^r.  Having  crossed  the  Mississippi,  I  went  up  the 
Missouri,  along  its  northern  Imnk,  and,  after  several  days'  journey,  I  arrived  at 
the  nation  of  the  Missouris,  where  I  staid  a  long  time  to  learn  the  language 
that  is  spoken  bevond  them.  In  ^oing  along  the  Missouri,  I  passed  through 
meadows  a  whole  day's  journey  in  length,  which  were  quite  covered  with 
buflfaloei. 

"  When  the  cold  was  past,  and  the  snows  were  melted,  I  continued  my  jour- 
ney up  alon^  the  Missouri,  till  I  came  to  the  nation  of  the  west,  or  the  Caiizas. 
Afterwards,  in  consequence  of  directions  from  them,  I  proceeded  in  the  same 
course  near  30  days,  and  at  length  I  met  with  some  of  the  nation  of  the  Otters, 
who  were  hunting  in  that  neighborhood,  and  were  surprised  to  see  me  alone. 
I  continued  with  the  hunters  two  or  three  days,  and  then  accompanied  one  of 
them  and  his  wife,  who  was  near  her  time  of  lying  in,  to  their  village,  which 
lay  far  off  betwixt  the  north  and  west  We  continued  our  journey  along  the 
Alissouri  for  nine  days,  and  then  we  inarched  directly  northwards  for  five 
days  more,  when  we  came  to  the  fine  river,  which  runs  westward  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  Missouri.  We  proceeded  do\vn  this  river  a  whole 
day,  and  then  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Otters,  v,ho  received  me  with  as 
much  kindness  as  if  I  had  been  of  their  own  nation.  A  few  days  after,  I 
joined  a  party  of  the  Otters,  who  were  going  to  carry  a  calumet  of  peace  to  a 
nation  beyond  them,  and  we  embarked  in  a  pettiaugre,  and  went  down  the 
river  for  18  days,  landing  now  and  then  to  supply  ourselves  with  provisions. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  nation  who  were  at  peace  with  the  Otters,  I  staid  with 
them  till  the  cold  was  passed,  that  I  might  learn  their  language,  which  was 
common  to  most  of  the  nadons  that  lived  beyond  them. 

"The  cold  was  hardly  gone,  when  I  again  embarked  on  the  fine  rivti,  and 
in  my  course  I  met  with  several  nations,  with  whom  I  generally  staid  but  one 
night,  till  I  arrived  at  the  nation  that  is  but  one  day's  journey  from  the  great 
water  on  the  west  This  nation  live  in  the  woods  about  the  distance  of  a 
league  from  the  river,  from  their  apprehension  of  bearded  men,  who  come 
upon  their  coasts  in  floating  villages,  and  carry  off  their  children  to  make 
slaves  of  them.  These  men  were  described  to  be  white,  with  long  black 
beards  that  came  down  to  their  breast ;  they  were  thick  and  short,  had  large 
heads,  which  were  covered  with  cloth ;  they  were  always  dressed,  even  in  the 
greatest  heats ;  their  clothes  fell  down  to  the  middle  of  their  legs,  which,  with 
4* 
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their  feet,  were  covered  with  red  or  yellow  stuff.  Their  arms  made  a  grmt 
fire  and  a  great  noise;  and  when  they  saw  themselves  outnuitibered  Uy  ivA 
men,  they  retired  on  board  dieir  large  pettiaugre,  their  number  suinctiiiieii 
amounting  to  thirty,  but  never  more. 

"Those  strangers  came  6rom  the  sun-setting,  in  search  of  a  yellow  stinking 
wood,  which  dyes  a  fine  yellow  color ;  but  the  people  of  this  nation,  that  they 
might  not  be  tempted  to  visit  them,  had  destroyed  all  those  kind  of  trees. 
Two  other  nations  in  their  neighborhood,  however,  having  no  other  wood, 
could  not  destroy  the  trees,  and  were  still  visited  by  the  strangers ;  and  being 
greatly  incommoded  by  them,  had  invited  their  allies  to  assist  them  in  making 
an  attack  upon  them,  the  next  time  they  should  return.  The  following  sum- 
mer I  accoraingly  joined  in  this  expedition,  and,  after  travelling  five  long  days' 
journey,  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  bearded  men  usually  landed,  where 
we  waited  seventeen  days  for  their  arrival.  The  red  men,  by  my  advice, 
placed  themselves  in  ambuscade  to  surprise  the  strangers,  and  accordingly 
when  they  landed  to  cut  the  wood,  we  were  so  successful  as  to  kill  eleven  of 
them,  the  rest  immediately  escaping  on  board  two  large  pettiaugres,  and  flying 
westward  upon  the  great  water. 

"  Upon  examining  those  whom  we  had  killed,  we  found  them  much  smaller 
than  ourselves,  and  very  white ;  they  had  a  large  head,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  crown  the  hair  was  very  long ;  their  head  was  wrapt  in  a  great  many  folds 
of  stuff,  and  their  clothes  seemed  to  be  made  neither  of  wool  nor  silk ;  they 
were  very  sofl,  and  of  different  colors.  Two  only,  of  the  eleven  who  were 
slain,  had  fire-arms,  with  powder  and  ball.  I  tried  their  pieces,  and  found 
that  they  were  much  heavier  than  yours,  and  did  not  kill  at  so  great  a 
distance. 

"After  this  expedition,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  proceeding  on  my  journey, 
and,  with  that  design,  I  let  the  red  men  return  home,  and  joined  myself  to 
those  who  inhabited  more  westvrard  on  the  coast,  with  whom  I  travelled 
along  the  shore  of  the  great  water,  which  bends  directly  betwixt  the  north 
and  the  sun-setting.  When  I  arrived  at  the  villages  of  my  fellow*-travellera, 
where  I  found  the  days  very  long,  and  the  nights  very  short,  I  was  advised  by 
the  old  men  to  give  over  aU  thoughts  of  continuing  my  journey.  They  told 
me  that  the  land  extended  still  a  long  way  in  a  direction  between  the  north 
and  sun-setting,  afler  which  it  ran  directly  west,  and  at  length  was  cut  by  the 
great  water  from  north  to  south.  One  of  them  added,  that,  when  he  was 
young,  he  knew  a  very  old  man  who  had  seen  that  distant  land  before  it  was 
eat  away  by  the  great  water,  and  that  when  the  great  water  was  low,  many 
rocks  still  appeared  in  those  parts.  Finding  it,  therefore,  impracticable  to 
proceed  much  further,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  the  want 
of  game,  I  returned  by  the  same  route  by  which  I  had  set  out;  and,  reducing 
my  whole  travels  westward  to  days'  journeys,  I  compute  that  they  would 
have  employed  me  36  moons ;  but,  on  account  of  my  frequent  delays,  it  was 
Ave  years  l)efore  I  returned  to  my  relations  among  the  Yazoos." 

Thus  ends  the  narrative  of  the  famous  traveller  Moneachtape,  which  seenia 
to  have  satisfied  Du  Pratz,  that  the  Indians  came  from  the  continent  of  Asiti, 
by  way  of  Behring^s  Straits.  And  he  soon  ofler  left  him,  and  returned  to  hia 
own  country.  It  would  have  been  gratifying,  could  we  have  known  more  of 
the  history  of  this  very  intelligent  man.  The  same  author  brings  also  to  our 
knowledge  a  chief  called 

GRAND-SUN,  chief  of  the  Natchez.  Although  Sun  was  a  common  namo 
for  all  chiefs  of  that  nation,  this  chief  was  particularly  distinguished  in  the  first 
war  with  the  French,  which  exhibits  the  compass  of  our  uirormation  concern- 
ing him,  ond  which  wepurpose  here  to  sketch.  He  was  brother  to  the  great 
vrarrior,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  Stcng-serpent,  and  like  iiini 
was  a  friend  to  the  whites,  until  the  haughty,  overbearing  disposition  of  one 
man  brought  destruction  and  ruin  on  their  whole  colony.  This  affair  took 
place  in  the  year  1729.  The  residence  of  the  Grand-mn  was  near  the  French 
post  of  Natchez;  where  he  had  a  beautiful  village  called  the  fVhite  Apple,  M. 
dt  ChopaH  had  been  reinstated  in  the  command  of  the  post,  whence  he  was 
for, a  time  removed  by  reason  of  misconduct,  and  his  abominable  injustice  to 
the  Indians  became  more  conspicuous  afterwards  than  before.    To  gratify  his 
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pride  and  avarice,  be  had  projected  the  buildinff  of  an  elesant  village,  and 
none  appeared  to  suit  his  purpose  so  well  as  the  White  Apple  of  the  Grand- 
Bun.  He  sent  for  the  chief  to  hia  fort,  and  unhesitatingly  told  him  that  his 
village  must  be  immediately  given  up  to  him,  for  he  had  resolved  to  erect  one 
a  league  square  upon  the  same  ground,  and  that  he  must  remove  elsewhere. 
The  great  chief  stifled  his  surprise,  and  modestly  replied,  ^  That  his  ancestors 
had  lived  in  that  village  for  as  many  years  as  there  were  hairs  in  his  double 
cue,  and,  therefore,  it  wa»  good  that  they  should  continue  there  still."  When 
this  was  interpreted  to  the  commandant,  he  showed  himself  in  a  rase,  and 
threatened  the  chief,  that,  unless  he  moved  from  his  village  speedily,  he 
would  have  cause  of  repentance.  Grand-sun  left  the  fort,  and  said  he  would 
assemble  his  counselloi^  and  hold  a  talk  upon  it 

In  this  council,  which  actually  assembled,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  before  the 
commandant  their  hard  situation,  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  their 
corn,  which  then  was  just  beginning  to  shoot  from  the  ground,  and  many 
other  articles  on  which  they  were  to  depend  for  subsistence.  But,  on  urging 
these  sU'ong  reasons,  they  met  only  with  abuse,  and  a  more  peremptory  order 
to  remove  immediately.  This  the  Grand-sun  reported  to  the  council,  and 
they  saw  all  was  lost,  unless,  by  some  stratagem,  they  should  rid  thenisolvea 
of  the  tyrant  Chopart,  which  was  their  final  decision.  The  secret  was  con- 
fided  to  none  but  the  old  men.  To  gain  time,  an  ofler  was  to  be  made  to  the 
avaricious  commandant,  of  tribute,  in  case  he  would  permit  them  to  remain 
on  their  land  until  their  harvest  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Indians 
set  about  maturing  their  plan  r/ith  the  greatest  avidity.  Bundles  of  sticks 
were  sent  to  the  suns  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  their  import  explained  to 
them  by  the  faithful  messengers.  Each  bundle  contained  as  many  sticks  as 
days  which  were  to  pass  before  the  massacre  of  all  the  French  in  the  Natchez. 
And  that  no  mistake  should  arise  in  regard  to  the  fixed  day,  every  morning  a 
stick  was  drawn  from  the  bundle  and  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  day  of  the  last 
stick  was  that  of  the  execution. 

The  security  of  the  wicked,  in  the  midst  of  their  wickedness,  and  their 
deafness  to  repeated  warnings,  though  a  standing  example  before  them  upon 
the  pages  of  all  history,  yet  we  know  of  but  few  instances  where  they  have 
profited  by  it    I  need  cite  no  examples ;  our  pages  are  full  of  them. 

The  breast  of  women,  whether  civilized  or  uncivilized,  cannot  bear  the 
thoughts  of  revenge  and  death  to  prey  upon  them  for  so  great  a  length  of 
time  as  men.  And,  as  in  the  last  case,  I  need  not  produce  examples ;  on  our 
pages  will  be  found  many. 

A  female  sun  having,  by  accident,  understood  the  secret  design  of  her  peo- 

f>Ie,  partly  out  of  resentment  for  their  keeping  it  from  her,  and  partly  from 
ler  attachment  to  the  French,  resolved  to  muke  it  known  to  them.  But  so 
fatally  secure  was  the  commandant,  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  her  messen- 
gers, and  threatened  others  of  his  own  people  with  chastisement,  if  they  con- 
tinued such  intimations.  But  the  great  council  of  so  many  suns,  and  other 
motions  of  their  wise  men,  justly  alarmed  many,  and  their  complaints  to  the 
cotnmandant  were  urged,  until  seven  of  his  own  people  were  put  in  irons,  to 
dispel  their  fears.  And  that  he  might  the  more  vaunt  himself  upon  their  fears, 
he  sent  his  interpreter  to  demand  of  the  Grand-sun,  whether  he  was  about  to 
fall  upon  the  French  with  his  warriors.  To  dissemble,  in  such  a  case,  was 
only  to  be  expected  from  the  chief,  and  the  interpreter  reported  to  the  com- 
mandant as  he  desired,  which  caused  him  to  value  himself  upon  his  former 
contempt  of  his  people's  fears. 

The  3()th  of  November,  1729,  at  length  came,  and  with  it  the  massacre  of 
near  700  people,  being  all  the  French  of  Natchez.  Not  a  man  escaped.  It 
being  upon  the  eve  of  St  Andrew's  day,  facilitated  the  execution  of  the  horrid 
design.  In  such  contempt  was  M.  Chopart  held,  that  the  suns  would  allow  no 
warrior  to  kill  him,  but  one  whom  they  considered  a  mean  person.  He  was 
armed  only  with  a  wooden  tomahawk,  and  with  such  a  contemptible  weapon, 
wielded  by  as  contemptible  a  person,  was  M.  Chopart  pursued  from  his  house 
into  his  garden,  and  there  met  his  death. 

The  design  of  the  Grand-sun  and  his  allies  was,  to  have  followed  up  then: 
success  until  all  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Louisiana.    But  some  tribes 
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wmild  not  aid  in  it,  and  the  governor  of  Loiiisiana,  promptly  MCond«d  by  the 

K*ople  of  New  Orleans,  aboray  after  nearly  annihilated  tne  whole  tribe  of  the 
atchez.  The  Choctaw*  offered  themaelvea,  to  the  number  of  15  or  1600 
men,  and,  in  the  fdloikring  February,  advanced  into  the  country  of  tlie  Natcb- 
ez,  and  were  shordy  after  joined  by  the  French,  and  encamped  near  the  old 
ibrt,  then  in  jpoaaeaBion  of  the  (hund-ntn.  Here  flags  paMwd  between  them, 
and  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  upon,  which  were  very  honorable  to  the 
bdians;  but,  in  the  following  night,  they  decamped,  taking  all  their  prisonen 
and  banuge,  leaving  nothiiu;  iiut  the  cannons  of  the  ibrt  and  balls  behind  them. 
Some  ume  now  passed  before  the  French  could  ascertain  the  retreat  of  tbe 
Natchez.  At  length,  they  learned  that  they  had  crossed  the  Missjssiupi.  and 
settled  upon  the  west  side,  near  180  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Red  River. 
Here  they  built  a  fort,  and  remained  quiedy  until  the  next  year. 

The  weakness  of  the  colony  caused  the  inhabitants  to  resign  themselves  into 
die  hands  of  the  king,  who  soon  sunt  over  a  sufficient  force,  oilded  to  those 
still  ill  tbe  country,  to  humble  the  Natchez.  They  were' accordingly  invested 
in  their  fort,  and,  struck  with  consternation  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
French,  seem  to  have  lost  their  former  prudence.  They  made  a  dosfterate 
sally  upon  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  They 
then  attempted  to  gain  time  by  negotiation,  as  tliev  had  the  year  before,  but 
could  not  escape  from  the  vigilance  of  the  French  officer ;  yet  the  attempt 
was  made,  and  many  were  killed,  very  few  escaped,  and  the  greater  number 
driven  within  their  tort.  SSortarf.  were  used  by  their  enemies  in  this  siege, 
and  the  third  bomb,  falling  in  the  centre  of  the  fort,  made  great  havoc, 
but  still  greater  consternation.  Drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  women  ana 
children,  (3rand-»im  caused  the  sign  of  capitulation  to  be  given.  Himself 
with  the  rest  of  his  company,  were  carried  prisoners  to  New  Orleans,  ana 
thrown  into  prison.  An  increasing  infection  caused  tbe  women  and  children 
to  be  taken  out  and  emploved  as  slaves  on  the  king's  plantations;  atnoog 
whom  was  the  woman  wtio  had  used  every  endeavor  to  notify  the  command* 
ant,  Chi^Mul,  of  the  intended  massacre,  ana  from  whom  the  particulars  of  the 
affi^ir  were  learned.  Her  name  was  Slvmg-arm,  These  slaves  were  shortly 
after  embarked  for  St.  Domingo,  entirely  to  rid  the  country  of  the  Natchez.* 
The  men,  it  is  probable,  were  all  put  to  death. 

GREAT-MORTAR,  or  Fa/^ya/Muftottage,  was  a  very  cekbrated  Muskogee 
chief,  who,  befoi-e  the  revolutionary  war,  was  in  the  French  interest,  and 
received  his  supplies  from  their  garrison  at  Alabama,  which  was  not  fkr  di»- 
tant  from  his  place  of  alxxle,  called  Okchai.  There  was  a  time  when  lie 
inclined  to  the  English,  and  hut  for  the  very  haughty  and  imprudent  conduct 
of  die  superintendent  of  bidian  affiiirs,  among  them,  might  have  been  n- 
claimed,  and  the  dismul  period  of  massacres  which  ensued  overtttd.  At  a 
great  council,  appointed  by  the  superintendent,  for  the  object  of  regaining 
their  fiivor,  tlie  pipe  of  peace,  when  passing  around,  was  reftisifd  to  €heat- 
motico',  because  he  had  favored  the  French.  This,  with  much  other  uiigencr- 
ouH'treatmont,  caused  him  ever  aftt-r  to  bate  the  English  name.  As  the  su|ier- 
intendent  was  making  a  sprcch,  which  doubtless  contained  severe  aiul  liurd 
sayinss  against  his  red  hearersj  another  chief,  called  the  TohaccO'cater,  Hpruiig 
upon  his  foet,  and  darting  his  tomoliawk  at  him,  it  fortiinatelv  mlsMid  liiiii,  hut 
stuck  in  a  plank  just  above  his  head.  Yet  he  would  liave  neeii  itiitiiediutely 
killed,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a  friendly  warrior.  Had  this  first  blow  Imen 
effectual,  every  Englishman  present  would  have  been  immediately  put  to  iloath. 
Soon  after,  Chreat-mortar  caused  his  people  to  fall  upon  tbe  English  traders,  and 
they  murdered  ten.  Fourteen  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lcmgcano,  a  sultlemeiit  ni'or 
Niitety-8ix,t  next  were  his  victims.  He  now  received  a  commission  Oom  the 
French,  and  the  better  to  enlist  the  Cherokees  and  others  in  his  cause,  removed 
with  his  family  ftur  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  upon  a  river,  tiy  which  he 
could  receive  suppliee  from  the  fort  at  Alabama.  Neither  the  French  nor 
€htai-mortar  were  deceived  in  tbe  advantage  of  their  newly-chosen  position ; 
for  young  warriors  joined  him  there  in  great  numbers,  and  it  was  fiuit  liecomlng 

*  Mons.  Du  Pratt,  Hisi.  de  Loaimaaa,  toim  i.  eh.  x<i. 

i  So  called  becMue  it  was  96  milei  from  Ike  Ctiorokee.    Adair, 
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a  general  rendezvous  for  a]l  the  Missiasippi  Indiana.  F6rtunately,  however, 
for  the  English,  the  Chickasaws  in  their  interest  plucked  up  this  JmAoh  upas 
before  its  branches  were  yet  extended.  They  fell  upon  them  by  Bur|>ri8e, 
killed  the  brother  of  Great-mortar,  and  completely  destroyed  the  design.  He 
fled,  not  to  his  native  place,  but  to  one  from  whence  he  could  best  annoy  the 
English  settlements,  and  commenced  anew  the  work  of  death.  Augusta,  in 
Georgia,  and  many  scattering  settlements  were  destroyed.*  Those  ravagek 
were  continued  until  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Americans  under 
General  Orant,  in  1761,  as  we  have  narrated. 

We  have  next  to  notice  a  chief,  king,  or  emperor  as  he  was  at  different 
times  entitled,  whose  omission,  in  a  biographical  work  upon  the  Indians,  would 
incur  as  much  criminality,  on  the  part  of  the  biographer,  as  an  omission  of 
BtiokoiuttJida*,  Hlttte-met,  Pipe,  or  Oclumottota ;  yea,  even  more.    We  mean 

ALEXANDER  M'GILLIVRAY,  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous, if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  chiefs  that  has  ever  borne  that  title  among 
the  Creeks;  at  least,  since  they  have  been  known  to  the  Europeans.  He 
flourished  during  half  of  the  last  century,  and  such  was  the  exalted  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  his  countrymen,  that  they  styled  him  "  king  of  kings." 
His  mother  was  his  predecessor,  and  the  governess  of  the  nation,  and  he  had 
several  sisters,  who  married  leading  men.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  he 
came  in  chief  sachem  by  the  usages  of  his  ancestors,  but  such  was  his  disinter- 
ested patriotism,  that  he  lefl  it  to  the  nation  to  say  whether  he  should  succeed 
to  the  sachemship.  The  people  elected  him  "  emperor."  He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Creeks  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  in  the  British  interest. 
Aflcr  the  peace,  he  became  reconciled  to  the  Americans,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  renounce  his  public  life,  and  reside  in  the  U.  States,  but  was  hindered 
by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  countrymen,  to  remain  among  them,  and 
du^ct  their  affairs. 

His  residence,  according  to  General  Milfbrt,\  who  married  his  sister,  was 
near  Tallahassee,  about  half  a  league  from  what  was  formerly  Fort  Toulouse. 
He  lived  in  a  handsome  house,  and  owned  60  negroes,  each  of  whom  he  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  habitation,  which  gave  his  estate  the  appearance  of  a 
little  town.  | 

M'GiUivray  was  a  son  of  an  Englishman  of  that  name  who  married  a  Creek 
woman,  and  hence  was  what  is  called  a  half  breed.  He  was  bom  about  1739, 
and,  at  the  age  often,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  school  in  Charleston,  where  be 
was  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Farquhar  M'GiUivray,  who  was  a  relation  of  his  father. 
His  tutor  was  a  Mr.  Skeed.  He  learned  the  Latin  language  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  William  Henderson,  afterwards  somewhat  eminent  among  the  critics  in 
London.  When  young  M'GiUivray  was  17,  he  was  put  into  a  counting-house 
in  Savannah,  but  mercantile  affairs  had  not  so  many  charms  as  books,  and  he 
spent  all  the  time  he  could  get,  in  reading  histories  and  other  works  of  useful- 
ness. After  a  short  time,  his  father  took  him  home,  where  his  superior  talents 
soon  began  to  develop  themselves,  and  his  promotion  followed.  He  was  often 
s^led  general,  which  commission,  it  is  said,  he  actually  held  under  Charles 
III.,  king  of  Spain.    This  was,  probably,  before  he  was  elected  ernperor. 

To  be  a  little  more  particular  with  this  distinguished  man,  I  will  hazard  a 
repetition  of  some  facts,  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  account  of  him  as  recorded 
by  one  ^  who  resided  long  with  him,  and  consequeiuly  knew  him  well.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Creek  woman,  of  the  family  of  tlie  Wind,  whose  father  was  an 
officer  in  the  French  service,  stationed  at  Foit  Toulouse,  near  the  nation  of  the 
Alabama^.  This  officer,  in  trading  with  the  Indians,  became  acquainted  with 
the  mother  of  our  chief,  whom  he  married.  They  had  five  children,  two  boys 
and  three  girls.  Only  one  of  the  boys  lived  to  grow  up.  As  among  other 
tribes,  so  among  the  Creeks,  the  children  belong  to  the  motlier ;  and  when 
JWGiUivray'a  father  desired  to  send  him  to  Charleston  to  get  an  education,  he 
was  obliged  first  to  get  the  mother's  consent.  This,  it  seems,  was  easily 
obtained,  and  young  MGiUimray  was  put  there,  where  he  acquired  a  good 


*  Adair's  Hisl.  N.  American  Indians,  254,  &c. 

t  Memoire  ou  coup-d'oeil  rapide  sur  meg  difl%rens  voyages  et  mon  sejour  dans  la  nation 
Creek,  p.  27.      ^  X  Ibid.  $  General  Milfjit. 
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educaUon.  He  did  not  return  for  lomQ  time  to  bie  nation,  which  mm  at  the 
Qonunencenient  of  the  revolutionary  war;  and  he  then  went,  commiHioned  by 
the  royalistic  to  invite  hia  countrymen  to  a  treaty  upon  the  frontiers,  and  to 
unite  them  against  the  rebels.*  He  generally  spoke  the  English  language, 
which  was  not  pleasing  to  his  mother,  who  would  not  speak  itf 

After  the  war  he  became  attached  to  the  Americans,  and  although  the  bor- 
derers caused  flvquent  troubles,  yet  he  made  and  renewed  treaties  with  them. 
In  1790,  he  came  to  New  York  with  99  of  his  chiefs.  Owing  to  some  misun* 
derstanding,  he  had  refljsed  to  treat  at  Rock  Lauding  a  short  time  before, 
where  commissioners  fVom  the  U.  States  liad  attended ;  and  the  government, 
justly  fearing  a  rupture,  unless  a  speedy  reconciliation  should  take  place, 
dematched  Cwmel  Mainm  WUlU  into  the  Creek  country,  with  a  pacific  letter 
to  General  JifOiUwray.  He  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  the  chiefs  arrived 
m  New  York  33  July,  1790.  (  They  wore  conducted  to  the  residence  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  Oenoral  Atiox,  who  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  the 
president  of  the  U.  States,  and  introduced  them  to  him.  President  Waahing- 
ton  received  them  *'  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  congratulated  them  on  their 
safo  arrival,  and  expreKsed  a  hcipo  that  the  interview  would  prove  beneficial 
both  to  the  U.  States  and  to  the  Creek  nation."  They  next  visited  the  sovernor 
of  the  state,  firom  whom  they  received  a  most  coraial  welcome.    They  then 

Sroceeded  to  the  City  Tavern,  where  they  dined  in  company  with  General 
^noXf  and  other  officers  of  government.  A  correspondence  between  Governor 
Te{fair,  of  Georgia,  and  ^Akxonder  MCHUvary.  E^sq."  probobly  opened  the 
way  for  a  negotiiUioo,  which  terminated  in  a  settlement  of  difilculties.  From 
the  following  extract  flvni  M'OiUivrajfa  letter,  a  very  just  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  state  of  the  af&irs  of  his  nation  previous  to  his  visit  to  New  York.  "■  In 
answer  to  yours,  I  have  to  oliserve,  that,  as  a  peace  was  not  concluded  on 
between  us  at  the  Rock-landing  meeting,  your  demand  for  property  taken  by 
our  warriors  fironi  off  the  disputed  lands  eannot  be  admitted.  We,  also,  have 
had  our  kMset,  by  captures  made  by  yoiir  people.  We  are  willing  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  you,  but  you  must  not  expect  extraordinary  concessions  (Vom  ua. 
In  order  to  spare  the  further  efll\ision  of  human  blood,  and  to  finally  determine 
the  war,  I  am  willing  to  concede,  in  some  measure,  if  you  are  disposed  to  treat 
on  the  ^und  of  mutual  concession.  It  will  save  trouble  and  expense,  if  the 
negotiauons  are  managed  in  the  nation.  Any  person  from  you  can  be  assured 
of  personal  safety  and  fHendly  treatment  in  this  country."  It  was  dated  at 
Little  Tellossee,  90  March,  1700,  and  directed  to  <*Hi8  Excellency  Edward 
Tdfair,  Esq."  and  signed  **Stx.  APQiUivray." 

This  chief  seems  afterwards  to  have  met  with  the  censure  of  his  people,  at 
least  rome  of  thorn,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  M'hUoth  recently ;  and  was 
doubtless  overcome  by  the  persuasions  of  designing  whites,  to  treat  for  the 
disposal  of  his  lands,  against  the  general  voice  of  his  nation.  One  Bowleg,  a 
white  man,  led  the  councils  in  opposition  to  his  proceedinss,  and,  for  a  time, 
M'Gittwrtttf  absented  himself  fW>m  his  own  tritie.  In  1792,  his  party  took 
B(noU$  prisoner,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  country,  and  solicited  the  general  to 
return.  4  To  this  lie  consented,  and  they  became  more  attached  to  him  than 
ever.  He  now  endeavored  to  better  their  condition  by  the  introduction  of 
teachers  among  them.  In  an  advertisement  for  a  teacher,  in  the  summer  of 
1793,  he  styled  himself  emfieror  of  the  Creek  nation.  His  quiet  was  soon 
di8tui1)ed,  and  the  fhmous  John  ffatti,  the  same  summer,  with  500  warriors. 
Creeks,  and  five  towns  of  the  Chickamawagas,  committed  many  depredations. 
The  Spaniards  were  supposed  to  be  the  movers  of  the  hostile  party.  JiPGil- 
livray  died  at  Pensacola,  Feliniary  17,  1793,  ||  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
■Pennsylvania  Gazette: — •♦This  idolized  chief  of  the  Creeks  styled  himself 
king  of  kings.    But,  alas,  he  could  neither  restrain  the  meanest  fellow  of  his 

*  MU/ort,  323,  SU,  t  Se«  Holmes,  Amer.  Annals,  ii.  384. 

i  Colonel  Willtl'*  Nsrrativfl,  112,  "They  were  veceived  with  great  splendor  by  the  Tam- 
many Soriety,  In  the  dret*  of  iheir  order,"  on  their  landing,    lb. 

4  III  1791,  this  Bouilet,  with  five  ehiefi,  was  in  England,  and  we  find  this  notice  of  him  in 
the  European  Magazine  of  that  year,  vol.  19.  p.  968  >— "The  ambassadors  consisted  of  two 
Crcpkn,  and  of  Mr.  BowUt,  (a  native  of  Maryland,  who  is  a  Creek  by  adoption,  and  the  pres- 
ent general  of  that  nation,)  and  three  Cherokeet.  ||  MU/ort,  3XS. 
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nadon  fW>m  the  eommiaiioii  of  a  crime,  nor  punish  hhn  after  he  had  commit- 
ted it  i  He  nai^ht  persuade  or  advise,  all  the  good  an  Indian  king  or  chiet 
can  do."  This  is,  generally  speaking,  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  tb.-  extent 
of  the  power  of  chieft;  hut  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  ciiiefk  of 
different  tribes  exercise  very  different  sway  over  their  people,  according  as 
such  chief  is  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  aovemment,  by  nature  or  circum- 
stance. There  is  great  absurdity  in  applying  the  name  or  title  of  king  to 
Indian  cbiefb,  as  that  title  is  commonly  understood.  The  first  Europeans 
conferred  the  title  upon  those  who  ap{)eared  most  prominent,  in  their  first 
discoveries,  for  want  of  another  more  appropriate ;  or,  perhaps,  they  had 
another  reason,  namely,  that  of  magnifying  their  own  exploits  on  their  return 
to  their  own  countries,  by  reporting  their  interviews  with,  or  conquests  over, 
**  many  kings  of  an  unknown  counti'v." 

Contemporary  with  General  M^OiUivrdy  was  a  chief  called  the 

TAME-KINO,  whose  residence  was  among  the  Upper  Creeks,  in  1791 ; 
and  he  is  noticed  in  our  public  documents  of  that  year,  as  a  conspicuous  chief 
in  matters  connected  with  establishing  the  southern  boundary.  At  this  time 
one  Bowktj  an  Enelish  trader,  had  great  influence  among  the  Lower  Creeks, 
and  used  great  endeavors,  by  putting  himself  forward  as  their  chief,  to  enlist 
all  the  nations  in  opposition  to  the  Americans.  He  had  made  large  promises  to 
the  Upper  Creeks,  to  induce  them  not  to  hear  to  the  American  commissioners 
They  so  far  listened  to  him,  as  to  consent  to  receive  his  talk,  and  accordingly 
the  chiefs  of  the  upper  and  lower  towns  met  at  a  place  called  the  Half-way- 
house,  where  they  expected  Botdes  in  person,  or.  some  letters  contuinmg  definito 
statements.  When  the  chiefs  had  assembled.  Tame-king  and  Mad-dog,  of  the 
upper  towns,  asked  the  chiefs  of  the  lower,  "  whether  they  had  taken  Bowles's 
talks,  and  where  the  letters  were  which  this  gnat  man  had  sent  them,  and 
where  the  white  man  was,  to  read  them."  An  Indian  in  Botvles's  employ  said, 
*'  he  was  to  give  them  the  talk."  They  laughed  at  this,  and  said,  "  they  could 
hear  his  mouth  every  day ;  that  they  had  come  there  to  see  those  letters  and 
hear  them  read."  Most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  upper  towns  now  lefl  the  coun- 
cil, which  was  about  the  termination  of  Bovdtss  successes.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  obliged  to  abdicate,  as  we  have  alreadjr  declared  in  the  life  of 
M'GiUivraiii-  He  returned  ag^in,  however,  after  visiting  Spain  and  England, 
iond  spendmg  some  time  in  prison.* 

Mr.  EUicott  observes,  f  that,  at  the  close  of  a  conference  with  sundry  tribes, 
held  15  August,  1799,  in  which  objects  were  discussed  concerning  his  passage 
through  their  country,  that  *'  the  business  appetu^d  to  terminate  as  favorably 
as  could  be  expected,  and  the  Indians  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied ; 
but  I  nevertheless  had  my  doubts  of  then:  sincerity,  from  the  depredations 
they  were  constandy  making  upon  our  horses,  which  be^n  upon  the 
Coeneuck,  and.  had  continued  ever  since ;  and  added  to  their  insolence,  from 
their  stealing  every  article  in  our  camp  they  could  lay  their  hands  on."  Mr. 
Ellicott  excepts  the  Upper  Creeks,  generally,  from  participating  in  these  rob- 
beries, all  but  Tame-hng  and  his  people. 

Though  we  have  named  Tame-Jang  first,  yet  Mad-dog  was  quite  as  con- 
spicuous at  this  time.  His  son  fought  for  the  Americans  in  the  lost  war,  and 
was  mentioned  by  General  Jackson  as  an  active  and  valuable  chief  in  his 
expeditions.  His  real  name  we  have  not  learned,  and  the  general  mentioiM 
him  only  as  Mad-dog's  son. 

In  the  case  of  the  boundary  already  mentioned,  the  surveyors  met  with  fre- 
quent difficulties  from  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  whom  were 
influenced  by  the  Spanish  governor,  Folch,  of  Louisiana.  Mad-dog  appeared 
their  friend,  and  undeceived  them  respecting  the  governor's  pretensions. 
A  conference  was  to  be  held  about  the  4  May,  between  the  Indians,  Governor 
F(dchj  and  the  American  commissioners.  The  place  of  meeting  was  to  be  upon 
Coenecuh  River,  near  the  southern  estuary  of  the  bay  of  Pensacola.    Wheo 

*  He  waa  confined  in  the  Moro  castle  in  the  Havana,  with  three  Chernkces  that  accom- 
panied him.  This  was  in  1792.  It  was  said  that  this  inveterate  enemy  of  the  United  States^ 
Bowk*,  was  with  the  Indians,  at  St.  Clstir's  defeat.-i-Car«y'«  Muteum,  xi.  40 1* 

t  In  his  Journal,  214. 
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the  AmericanB  arrived  there,  Mad-dog  met  them,  nnd  informed  Colonel 
Hawkitu,  the  Indian  agent,  that  two  Indians  had  just  gone  to  the  Tallessees 
with  bad  talks  from  the  governor.  The  colonel  told  him  it  could  not  be  pos- 
rible.  Shortly  after.  Mad-dog  asked  Colonel  Hawkins  and  Mr.  lUlteott,  the 
commissioner,  if  they  supposed  that  Governor  Foleh  would  attend  at  the  treaty  ; 
they  said,  "  Most  assuredly."  "  JVo,^  returned  Mad-dog,  "  he  mU  not  attend,  he 
knows  what  I  shall  say  to  him  about  his  crooked  talks.  His  tongue  is  forked, 
and,  as  you  are  here,  he  imll  be  ashamed  to  shmo  it.  ff  he  stands  Ut  what  he  has 
told  us,  you  will  be  offended,  and  if  he  tells  us  that  the  line  ought  to  be  marked,  he 
teill  contradict  himsetf:  but  he  will  do  neither ;  he  tcUl  not  come."  It  turned  out 
as  Mad-dog  declared.  When  it  was  found  that  the  governor  would  not  attend, 
the  chief  went  to  Colonel  Hawkins  and  Mr.  EUicott,  and,  by  way  of  pleasantry, 
said,  "  ffell,  the  governor  has  not  come.  I  told  you  so.  A  man  with  two  tongues 
can  only  speak  to  one  at  a  time."  This  observation  has  reference  to  the  gov- 
ernor's duplicity,  in  holding  out  to  the  Indians  his  determination  not  to  suffer 
a  survey  of  the  boundaiy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  pretended  to  the  Ameri- 
cans that  he  would  facilitate  it* 
Mad-dog  was  an  upper  town  Creek,  of  the  Tuckaabatchees  tribe. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WEATHERroRD — Hts  character  and  country — 7%e  corner-stone  of  the  Creek  confed- 
eracy— Favors  the  designs  of  Tecumseh — Captures  Fort  Mimms — Dreadful  mas 
sacre — Subjection  of  the  Creeks — Weaiherford  surrenders  himself — His^  speeches — 
M'Intosh — Aids  the  Americans — Battlttof  Autossee — Great  slaughter  of  the  Indians 
— Battle  of  the  Horse-shoe-bend — Lute  troubles  in  the  Creek  nation — M'Intosh  makes 
illegal  sale  of  lands — Executed  for  breaking  the  laws  of  his  country — Men  aw  way 
— TusTENuooE — Hawkins — Chilly  M'Ihtosh,  son  of  William — Marriage  qf  his 
sister — Lovett. 

WEATHERFORD,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  war  chiefs  of  the  Creek 
nation,  demands  lan  early  attention,  in  the  biographical  history  of  the  late  war. 
Mr.  Claiborne,  in  his  Notes  on  the  War  in  the  South,  informs  us  that, 
*<  among  the  first  who  entered  into  the  views  of  the  British  commissioners  was 
the  since  celebrated  fVeatherford ; "  that  he  was  Irarn  in  the  Creek  nation,  and 
whose. "  father  was  an  itinerant  pedler,  sordid,  treacherous,  and  revengeful ; 
his  mother  a  full-blooded  savage,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Seminolcs.  He  partook 
(says  the  same  author)  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of  both  his  parents,!  and 
engrafted,  on  the  stock  he  inherited  from  others,  many  that  were  peculiarly 
his  own.  With  avarice,  treachery,  and  a  thu^t  for  blood,  he  combines  lust, 
gluttony,  and  a  devotion  to  every  species  of  criminal  carousal.  (Fortune,  in 
her  freaks,  sometimes  gives  to  the  most  profligate  an  elevation  of  mind, 
which  she  denies  to  men  whose  |)ropensities  are  the  most  vicious^  On 
fFeatherford  she  bestowed  genius,  eloquence,  and  courage.  The  first  of  these 
qualities  enabled  him  to  conceive  great  desi^s,  the  last  to  execute  them ; 
while  eloquence,  bold,  impressive,  and  figurative,  furnished  him  with  a  pass- 
port to  the  favor  of  his  countrymen  and  followers.  Silent  and  reserved,  unless 
when  excited  by  some  great  occasion,  and  superior  to  the  weakness  of 
rendering  himself  cheap  by  the  frequency  of  his  addresses,  he  delivered  his 
opinions  but  seldom  in  council ;  but  when  he  did  so,  he  was  listened  to  with 
delight  and  approbation.  His  judgment  and  eloquence  had  secured  the 
respect  of  the  old ;  his  vices  made  him  the  idol  of  the  young  and  the  unprin- 
cipled." "  In  his  person,  tall,  straight,  and  well  proportioned ;  his  eye  black, 
lively,  and  penetrating,  and  indicative  of  courage  and  enterprise ;  his  nose 
prominent,  thin,  and  elegant  in  its  formation ;  while  all  the  features  of  his 

•  £«ico«'«  Journal,  303,  &c. 

t  The  reader  should  be  early  apprized  that  this  wai  written  at  a  time  when  some  prejudice 
m(^/t<  have  infected  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
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Aea,  h«rmmii«HMt}r  «mnMd,  tpeak  an  active  and  disciplined  mind.  Pa» 
vionAto^  (l«V(H«d  to  W0anb,  he  had  appropriated  to  himaelf  a  fine  tract  ot 
land,  iwimivmi  MI<1  i«t(l«d  It ;  and  fh>m  the  profits  of  his  fkther's  pack,  bad 
deeonitMl  und  efnf*«llilhed  It  To  it  he  retired  occarionally,  and,  relaxing 
(Vorn  th0  f»m>  tifM»t»f  he  Indulged  in  pleasures  which  are  but  rarely  found  to 
aflbrd  tmtUtfiiet\m  to  th«  dnvoteos  of  ambhion  and  fame.  Such  were  the 
oppoNllA  mt\  mtm\\tntm  dliigusting  traits  of  character  in  the  celebrated 
0ialh«r/bnlf  thw  h«y  wtid  corner-stone  of  the  Creek  confederacy!" 

It  Iff  mM  tlutt  thM  (ihlof  had  entered  fUlly  into  the  views  of  Teeumaeh,  and 
that,  If  hfl  IhmI  wnfwwH  Mpon  his  designs  without  delay,  he  would  have  been 
amply  nMft  to  Iinva  overrun  the  whole  Mississippi  territory.  But  this  fortu- 
natfl  irtommit  WMM  towt,  and,  in  the  end,  his  plans  came  to  ruin.  Not  long 
befbra  tb«  ¥frt>if\m\  biltchpiy  at  Port  Mimnis,  General  Claiborne  visited  that 
post,  and  vwry  onrtiitltlnrly  warned  its  possessors  against  a  surprise.  After 
giving  ord«M  hf  the  trotiRtruction  of  two  addhional  block-houses,  he  con- 
cluded titfl  oM»*r  with  these  words:— "To  respect  an  enemy,  and  prepare  in 
the  best  p«»«illW«  way  to  meet  him,  is  the  certain  means  to  ensure  success." 
It  wad  eHweUni  thttt  WetUhff/ord  wotild  soon  attack  some  of  the  forts,  and 
General  Vlattmu  ttwrnheA  to  Fort  Early,  as  that  was  the  farthest  advanced 
Into  the  eiiem/n  eoimtry.  On  his  way,  he  wrote  to  Major  BeasUy,  the  com- 
mander of  Mmtm,  \nmtn\ttg  him  of  the  danger  of  an  attack ;  and,  strange 
•a  It  may  npfWAr.  the  next  day  after  the  letter  was  received,  (30  August, 
J818,)  Wmmr/^d,  tit  the  head  of  about  1500  warriors,  entered  the  fort  at 
nooo'day,  when  a  sboeking  carnage  ensued.  The  gate  had  been  left  open 
imd  ungliArded }  btit,  befft*  many  of  the  warriors  had  entered,  they  were 
met  by  Mfltjor  UmiUy,  «t  tlie  head  of  his  men,  and  for  some  time  the  contest 
waa  bloody  Stwl  doulrt/ill }  each  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  entrance. 
Here,  man  to  mfltlf  the  rabt  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  toma- 
bawKH,  knivei,  ttwordo  atid  bayonets :  a  scene  there  presented  itself  almost 
without  A  pAfAll^l  in  the  Atinals  of  Indian  warfare !  The  garrison  consisted 
of  9751  of  i\\9m  only  IdO  were  soldiers ;  the  rest  were  old  men,  women  and 
ebildren,  who  had  We  taken  refuge.  It  is  worthy  of  very  emphatical 
remariff  that  every  (Meet  expired  fighting  at  the  gate.  A  lieutenant,  having 
been  mdly  woutiditd,  WAi  carried  by  two  women  to  a  block-house,  but  when 
be  WM  A  littte  revived)  he  Itisisted  on  being  carried  back  to  the  fatal  acene, 
wbleb  WAA  done  by  th«  tuime  heroines,  who  placed  him  by  the  side  of  a  dead 
eomPAflion,  wtiera  h«)  was  soon  despatched. 

Tlie  delbnderA  of  the  prrison  bemg  now  nearly  all  slain,  the  women  and 
children  ebllt  fliemteltm  up  in  the  block-houses,  and,  seizing  upon  what 
weapons  they  (^llld  fltid,  beaao,  in  that  perilous  and  hopeless  situation,  to 
defend  tlieowelveM.  BtIt  the  Indians  soon  succeeded  in  setting  these  houses 
on  Are,  and  nII  iueh  as  reftised  to  meet  death  without,  perished  in  the  flames 
within II  ^evetlt«ifl  Oflly  escaped  of  all  the  garrison,  and  many  of  those 
were  desperAtely  WOUtlded.  It  was  judged  that,  during  the  contest  at  the 
gate,  near  400  or  fVetUhefJitrd^i  warriors  were  wounded  and  slain. 

The  horrid  ^AlAmity  At  Fort  Mimms,  in  the  Tensau  settlement,  as  it  ia 
ealled,  wad  not  the  eoinmencement  of  the  bloody  war  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
The  motlonA  e(  the  t^hnwattee  Prophet  had  been  scrutinized  by  people  upon 
the  tVontlere  of  MOVernl  (*tAte8.and  memorials  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  had 
beet)  sent  to  the  pretiidetit  of  the  United  States  by  some  of  then-  principal 
inbabltAnte,  in  ISll,  CAlling  on  him  to  send  out  an  armed  force  for  thebr 
aeeurltv. 

In  the  Aummer  of  ISld,  tome  fkmilies  were  cut  off  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  HOOn  aIW,  upon  the  border  of  Tennessee,  two  other  fiunilies, 
conslAtlnff  0f  women  aim  children,  were  butchered  in  a  manner  too  shocking 
for  deserlption  I    Q§mg^  Woa  also  a  sufferer  in  the  same  kind. 

In  respeet  (o  the  bloody  Afthir  at  Fort  Mimms,  a  different  aspect  has  been 
thrown  around  it  flrom  thAt  generally  given  in  the  histories  of  the  war.  The 
severe,  though  probAbly  just  reflections  of  Judge  Martin  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  unlbftunAte  BtatUU,  hoe  passed  without  contradiction.  Not  only  had 
that  officer  been  WAmed  by  General  Cktibome  of  his  danger,  as  akeady 
stated,  but  a  6rmk  Indian  informed  bun  in  a  friendly  manner  that  he  must 
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expert  an  attack  in  leu  than  two  dayi.  When  ho  had  made  hit  communica- 
tion, lio  loft  the  place,  *'and  was  hardly  out  of  tiaht,  when  90  or  30  of  hia 
countrymen  came  in  view,  and  forcibly  entered  the  fort.  In  tlie  attempt  to 
shut  the  gate,  BtoiUjf  was  killed :  the  garrison  revenged  his  death,  by  that 
of  all  the  assailants.  This  first  party  was,  however  soon  followed  by  a  body 
of  about  800 :  the  garrison  was  overpowered,  the  fort  tuken,  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  it,  slaughtered,  with  the  exception  of  four  privates,  wlio, 
thoueh  severely  wounded,  effected  their  escape,  and  reached  Fort  Stod- 
dard/' *  Btanty  himself  was  carried  into  the  kitchen  of  one  of  the  houses 
within  the  fort,  and  was  there,  with  many  others,  consumed  in  the  burning 
ruins  !f 

When  the  news  of  this  affair  was  circulated  through  the  country,  man^ 
cried  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  two  powerflil  armies  wore  soon  upon  their 
march  into  the  Indian  country^  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Indian 
power  soon  followed.  The  Indians  seeing  all  resistance  was  at  an  end, 
great  numbers  of  them  came  forward  and  made  their  submission.  fVtather- 
/i>rd,  however,  and  many  who  were  known  to  be  de8[>crute,  still  stood  out ; 
perhaps  from  fear.  Cieneral  Jackaon  determined  to  test  the  fidelity  of  those 
chiefs  who  had  submitted,  and,  therefore,  ordered  them  to  deliver,  without 
delay,  WtathtrforA,  bound,  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  dealt  with  as  he 
deserved.  When  they  had  made  known  to  the  sachem  what  was  required 
of  them,  his  noble  spirit  would  not  submit  to  such  degradation ;  and,  to  bold 
them  harmless,  he  resolved  to  give  himself  up  without  compulsion.  Accord- 
ingly, he  proceeded  to  the  American  camp,  unknown,  until  he  appeared 
belbre  the  commanding  f  leral,  to  whose  presence,  under  some  pretence, 
he  sained  admission.  General  Jackson  was  greatly  surprised,  when  the  chief 
soia,  *^I  am  Weatherford,  the  chief  who  commanded  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Mimmi. 
Ideairepeacefor  mu  people,  ana  have  come  to  ask  it."  Jacluon  had,  doubtless, 
determmed  l^)on  his  execution  when  he  should  be  brought  bound,  as  he 
bad  directed  jj>ut  his  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  in  this  manner, 
saved  him.  The  general  said  he  was  astonished  that  he  should  venture  to 
wpear  iti  his  presence,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  hia  having  been  at  Fort 
Mimms,  nor  of  his  inhuman  conduct  there,  for  which  he  so  well  deserved  to 
die.  "I  ordered,"  continued  the  general,  "that  you  should  be  brough't  to  ma 
bound ;  and,  had  you  been  brought  in  that  manner,  I  should  have  known 
how  to  have  treated  you."  In  answer  to  this,  fVeaJOierford  made  the  follow- 
ing famous  speech : — 

^lam  in  your  power — do  wUh  me  at  you  please — /  am  a  soldier.  I  have  done 
the  whites  all  the  harm  I  could.    I  have  fought  theniy  mid  fought  them  bravely. 


though 

he  was  in  his  power,  yet  he  would  take  no  advantage ;  that  he  might  yet  jom 
the  war  party,  and  contend  against  the  Americans,  if  he  chose,  but  to  depend 
upon  no  quarter  if  taken  afterward ;  and  that  unconditional  submission  was 
his  and  his  people's  only  safety.  Weatherfbrd  rejoined,  in  a  tone  as  dignified 
as  it  was  indignant, — "  You  can  sqfehf  address  me  in  such  terms  now.  TAcrc 
was  a  time  wlun  I  could  have  answereayou — there  was  a  time  when  I  had  a  choice 
— I  have  none  now.  I  have  not  even  a  hope,  I  could  once  animate  my  warriors 
to  batUe—but  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  My  warriors  can  no  longer  hear  my 
voice.  Their  bones  are  at  Tattadega,  Tallushakhea,  Emuckfaw  am  Tohopeka, 
I  have  not  surrendered  myself  witMut  thought.  While  there  was  a  single  auince 
of  success,  I  never  left  my  post,  nor  supplieated  peace.  But  my  people  are  gone, 
and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  no/ton,  not  for  myself.  I  look  back  ttn/A  deep  sorrow, 
and  wish  to  avert  stUl  greater  ealanuies.  jjT  /  had  been  left  to  contend  with  the 
Qeargia  army,  I  would  have  raised  mv  com  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  and  fought 
them  on  the  other.  But  your  people  have  destroyed  my  nation.  You  are  a  brave 
man.  I  rely  upon  your  genenmty.  You  wul  extut  no  terms  qf  a  conquered 
people,  but  such  as  they  should  accede  to.  fVhatever  they  may  be,  it  would  now  be 
tfiat^iess  and  foUy  tq  oppose  them,    (f  they  are  opposed,  you  shall  find  me 
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amonriil  the  Hemett  enforeen  t^^  obedience.  TKtttt  who  wavld  itiU  hold  out,  tan 
be  iei^uttwtd  only  iy  a  mem  tmni  of  rtnenge.  To  thii  Ihtv  mvat  not,  and  $hM 
not  laeri/ke  the  tart  remnant  q^  their  eounlry.  Yon  hme  tola  ottrnation  where  toe 
might  go  and  be  toft.  Thia  m  good  talk,  and  Mey  ot^ht  to  lirten  to  it.  T%)U 
shall  Ititen  to  it.**  And  hero  we  mint  cloae  our  preMnt  account  of  ffeatherjbrd, 
nnri  enter  upon  that  of  a  character  oppooed  to  him  in  the  field,  and,  if  we  can 
liclieve  the  writers  of  their  times,  opposite  in  almost  all  the  aflhirs  of  lifi).  Thia 
was  the  celebrated  and  truly  unfortunate 

General  WILLLIAM  M'INTOSH,  a  Creek  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Cowetiiw. 
He  was,  like  APOiUivray,  a  half-breed,  whom  he  considerably  resembled  in 
several  |mrtirulars,  as  by  his  history  will  appear.  Ho  was  a  prominent  leader 
ofsiirhof  his  countrymen  as  joined  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1813, 13,  and 
14,  and  is  first  mentioned  by  General  Floyd,*  in  his  account  of  the  baHk,nB  he 
nailed  it,  of  Autosscn,  whero  he  assisted  in  the  brutal  destruction  of  300  of  his 
nation.  There  was  nothing  like  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
place,  as  wo  can  learn,  being  surprised  in  their  wigwams,  and  hewn  to  pieces. 
"The  Cowetaws,"  says  the  general,  ** under  Jiflntoth,  and  Tookaubatchian8,t 
under  Mad-dog^s-son,  fell  in  on  our  flanks,  and  fought  with  an  intrepidity 
wot'tliy  of  any  troops."  And  after  relating  the  burning  of  the  place,  he  thus 
proceeds : — "  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  from 
the  information  of  some  of  the  chief;),  which  it  is  said  can  \ie  relied  on,  there 
were  assembled  at  Autossee,  warriors  from  eight  towns,  for  its  defence ;  it 
being  their  beloved  ground,  on  which  they  proclaimed  no  white  man  could 
approach  without  inevitable  destruction.  It  is  diflUcult  to  give  a  precise 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy ;  but  from  the  number  which  were  lying 
scattered  over  the  field,  together  with  those  destroyed  in  the  town^and  the 
many  slain  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  respectable  officers  affirm  that 
they  saw  lying  in  heaps  ut  the  water's  edge,  where  they  had  been  precipitated 
by  their  surviving  friends,  f! !]  their  loss  in  killed,  independent  of  their  wound- 
ed, must  have  lieen  at  least  300,  (amonc  whom  were  the  Autossee  and  Tallassee 
kings,)  and  iVom  the  circumstance  of  their  making  no  effi>rt8  to  molest  our 
return,  probably  greater.  The  number  of  buildings  burnt,  some  of  a  superior 
order  for  the  dwellings  of  savages,  and  filled  with  valuable  articles,  is  supposed 
to  be  400."    This  was  on  the  »)  November,  18ia 

AFbdoth  was  also  very  conspicuous  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Horse- 
shoe-bend,  in  the  Tallapoosie  River.  At  this  place  the  disconsolate  tribes  of  tlio 
south  had  made  a  last  great  stand,  and  had  a  tolerably  regular  fortified  camp. 
It  was  said  that  they  were  1000  strong.  They  had  constnicted  their  works 
with  such  ingenuity,  that  little  could  be  effected  against  them  but  by  storm. 
"  Determined  to  exterminate  them,"  says  General  Jackson,  "  I  detached  General 
Coffee  with  the  mounted,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  force,  early  on 
the  morning  of  yesterday,  [March  ^,  1814,1  to  cross  the  river  about  two  mile* 
below  their  encampment,  and  to  surround  the  bend,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  none  of  them  should  csca()e  by  attempting  to  cross  the  river."  "  Bean's 
company  of  spies,  who  had  accompanied  Gen.  Coffee,  crossed  over  in  canooa 
to  the  extremity  of  the  bend,  and  set  fire  to  a  few  of  the  buildings  which  were 
there  situated ;  they  then  advanced  with  great  gallantry  towards  the  breast- 
work, and  commenced  a  spirited  fire  upon  the  enemy  behind  it."  This  foree 
not  being  able  to  eflbct  their  object,  many  others  of  the  army  showed  great 
ardor  to  participate  in  tho  assault  "  The  spirit  which  animated  them  was  a 
sure  augury  of  the  success  which  was  to  follow."  "  The  regulars,  led  on  by 
their  intrepjd  and  skilful  commander.  Col.  WiUianu,  and  by  the  gallgnt  Maj. 
Montgomery,  soon  gained  possession  of  the  works  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tre- 
mendous fire  from  behind  them,  and  the  militia  of  the  venerable  Gen.  Doherhf't 
brigade  accompanied  them  in  the  charge  with  a  vivacity  and  firmness  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  regulur^  The  enemy  was  completely  routed. 
Five  hundred  and  My  seven  i  were  left  dead  on  Uie  peninsula,  and  a  great 
number  were  killed  by  the  Itorsemen  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river.  It  is 
believed  that  not  more  than  twenty  have  escaped. 

"  The  fighting  continued  with  some  severity  about  five  hours ;  but  we  con* 

*  Braiman't  official  leltera.  t  Tuckabatrhe.    Barlram,  447. 

I  These  are  the  general's  iialics;  at  least,  Brarman  so  prints  his  official  letter. 
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Unued  to  dMtroy  inaiiv  of  them,  wlio  bad  oonoMled  tlioniMlvm  uodar  th« 
bMikv  of  the  rivur,  until  wu  were  provvnted  by  the  iilvtit.  Thia  inunilng  w« 
kif^i  IG  who  tiad  buuii  cuiiceolml.  We  took  about  330  iirlaunvn,  nII  womea 
•nd  children,  except  two  or  tliree.  Our  Iom  is  100  wounded,  uid  ilS  killed. 
M^or  M'hUo$h,  the  Coweuu,  whojoiued  my  army  with  «  |>trt  of  hb  tribe, 
rareetly  diitiDiruiihed  hinwelf.  *  Truly,  tliie  wae  a  war  of  extermination  I ' 
The  friend  ofttuinanity  may  inouire  whether  all  tboao  uoor  wrelchea  wlw  liad 
accreted  tliemeclves  hero  and  there  iu  the  *<  caves  ana  reeda,"  had  deaorved 
death? 

The  moat  melancholy  part  of  the  life  of  the  unfbrtunate  M'tntoth  reniaioa  to 
be  recorded.  The  lute  troublva  of  the  Cruek  nation  have  drawn  forth  many 
a  aympatbetic  tear  from  the  eye  of  the  philantliropist  Theae  troiihkia  were 
only  the  conaequencea  of  thoae  of  a  higher  date.  Thoae  of  183.%  we  thouglit, 
completed  the  climax  of  their  affliction,  but  1833  muat  aully  her  annala  with 
recorda  of  tlieir  o|)pre8aion  alao.  It  ia  the  former  iwriod  with  which  u»r  artirlo 
brinsa  ua  in  collision  in  closing  thiit  account.  In  that  year,  the  govnrnin«nt 
of  the  U.  States,  by  ita  agents,  seuiuud  determined  on  potts*  ming  a  lurgn  irnct 
of  their  country,  to  satisfy  the  state  of  Oiior^ia.  M'/ntotk,  and  a  aniull  part  of 
the  nation,  were  for  conceding  to  tliuir  wishes,  but  a  largo  majority  of  hia 
countiynien  would  not  hear  tu  the  proposal.  The  cominisaiouura  eniploynd 
were  satisfled  of  the  fact,  and  coininuiiicuted  to  the  president  the  resuu  of  a 
meeting  they  bad  hud  for  the  purpose,  lie  waa  well  aaliafied,  alao,  tliat 
M'Intoth  could  not  convey  the  luiiils,  as  he  represented  but  a  small  )Ntrt  of  hia 
nation,  hut  still  the  negotiation  was  ordered  to  lie  renewed,  A  council  waa 
called  by  the  comiuissiuners,  (who  were  Georgians,)  which  aaaeinhled  at  a 
place  called  hulian-mriHg.  Here  the  chief  of  the  Tuckaubalcluieiie  spoke  to 
them  OB  follows :  "  We  met  you  at  Broken  Arrow,  and  then  told  you  we  had 
no  land  to  aell.  I  then  heard  of  no  claiiita  against  the  nation,  nor  tiavo  I  aince. 
Wo  have  met  vou  here  at  a  very  abort  notice,  and  do  not  think  ttiat  the  chiofb 
who  are  here  have  any  authority  to  treat  General  AFhttotk  knowa  that  we 
are  bound  by  our  laws,  and  that  what  is  not  done  in  the  public  aquare,  in  tlie 
general  council,  is  not  binding  on  tlie  nation.  I  am,  thereforo,  under  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  same  answer  as  given  at  Droken  Arrow,  that  we 
have  no  land  to  sell.  I  know  that  there  are  but  few  here  fVoni  the  upper 
towns,  and  many  are  absent  from  the  lower  towns.  Gen.  Aflntoih  knows  that 
no  part  of  the  land  can  bo  sold  without  a  fbll  council,  and  with  the  conaent  of 
all  the  nation,  and  if  a  part  of  the  nation  choose  to  leave  the  country,  they 
cannot  sell  the  laud  they  liave,  but  it  belongs  to  the  nation."  ^  Tliia  ia  the 
only  talk  I  have  for  you,  and  I  shall  return  home  immediately."  lie  did  ao. 
The  ill-adviaed  commissioners  informed  M'Intoth  and  hia  iNirty,  that  tlie  Creek 
nation  was  sufficiently  represented  by  them,  and  that  the  United  ^taUm  would 
bear  them  out  in  a  treaty  of  sale.  Tlio  idea  of  receivuig  the  whole  of  the  |tay 
for  the  lands  among  themselves,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  concitaaion  of 
JM*/fiiaM  and  his  party.  "  Thirteen  only  of  the  sigiien  of  the  tntaty  were 
ehiefk  The  rest  were  such  as  had  been  degraded  fVoin  that  rank,  an<l  un- 
known persons ;  36  chiefs  present  refused  to  sign.  The  whole  imrty  of 
Mhntorii  amounted  to  about  300,  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  nation,"  (still  tlicv. 
executed  the  articles,  in  direct  violation  to  the  laws  of  their  nnlion,  which 
themselves  had  helped  to  form.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  the  Creeks  hud 
made  no  inconsiderable  advances  in  what  ia  termed  civili/ution.  They  liml 
towns,  and  even  printed  luws  by  which  they  were  to  l>e  governed,  siinilnr  tu 
those  of  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  of  Indian-sprinr,  dated  8  Januarj^,  1831,  gave  univcraal  unoaai- 
ness ;  and,  from  that  day,  M'nUoBh  lost  popularity.  It  was  generally  Iwlieved 
that  he  had  been  tampered  with  bv  the  whites  to  convey  to  thum  the  inher- 
itance  of  hia  nation !  and  the  following  letter  pretty  clearly  provea  aucli 
auapicions  had  been  justlv  grounded.    It  la  dated 

"Nbwtown,  Qltt  October,  1893. 
"  Mr  Friend  :  /  am  goiruf  to  iii\form  you  a  fiw  linu,  as  aJHend.    I  wmt  you 
to  gwe  me  yottr  opinion  abotit  the  treaty ;  f  tehmer  the  diieji  mil  be  willing  or  not. 


*  Brannan,  ut  supra. 


t  Thai  at  lDdiaa>iprinf,  8  Joauary;  18S1. 


{! 
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Vlht ehitfifid dUpoMd tektthe  United SMa hmt lh$ Umd^ part qfUjlxoaiU you 
htMme  hww  /  /  witf  maJU  the  U.  Slates  tommiuiontn  rwt  you  HOOO  doUan, 
A.  M'Coy  lft«  tame,  and  CiiAikLKa  IIickh  iXNOO  doUan.Jhr  prtstnl,  and  nuhody 
akaU  ftnow  it  {  and  if  you  thmk  the  land  wouMffii  f«^uidf'nl  7]  »oU,  IwiUheed- 
U/led.  (T  the  land  thmdd  he  told,  I  will  get  y»u  the  umomni  b^/bn  the  treaty  t\jpk 
He  timed ;]  mrf  i^you  fd  anyJHend  vou  want  him  *>  rocAi v«d,  thry  $haU  reeene. 
AblMiur  more  to  tiubrm  you  at  prettm. 

*>1  remminyom  qgkcHonate  fiimd,  WM.  MoIITrOSH. 

XjOHIf  Roit.* 

**  ^n  antuier  return, 

••  N.  n.  The  teWe  amount  it  1 19,000,  you  can  divide  among  yetir  friendi, 
exclimve,  97,000." 

Huiice  tlioro  can  be  no  qiieatinn  ua  to  the  guilty  coowience  of  jtTJhfodL 
ttlthougli  ■omo  |wrt8  of  the  above  letter  ore  Hcarcely  intelligible.  He  bad 
inistukun  hid  fViciul :  Rote  waa  not  to  Ira  bought ;  for  three  days  aAer  (h«  letter 
wuit  written,  viz.  34  OctolMsr,  a  council  was  neld,  and  AThtoeh  was  pretent  i 
tlie  letter  was  read,  and  he  was  publicly  exnoaed. 

Notwithstanding  what  had  l>een  done  at  Indian-Spring,  it  appean,  firom  the 
above  lotter,  that  another  attempt  at  selling  land  was  made  in  1833,  but  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect,  the  villany  of  AThdoth  was  so  apparent ;  and  it 
a|i|M)ttrB  that  it  could  not  be  brought  about  until  13  February,  183S,  which  ia 
the  date  of  the  last  treaty  made  bv  M*lntoeh. 

"  JWIntoth  was  aware,  that,  after  siji^ning  the  treaty,  his  life  was  fnrfbited. 
He,  and  others  of  his  coadjutors,  refNiired  to  Millodgeville,  stated  their  f^**% 
and  claimed  the  protection  of  Georgia,  which  was  promised  by  Gov.  TVoup." 
It  must  tie  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  purchased  territory  was  wi|bin 
the  claimed  limits  of  Georgia  if  and  that  the  Georgians  had  no  small  share  in 
tlie  whole  transaction.  It  is  not  stranger  that  the  people  of  Georgia  should 
conduct  as  they  have,  than  that  the  United  States*  government  should  place  it 
in  her  power  so  to  act.  To  take,  therefore,  into  account  the  whole  merits  of 
the  case,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  by  a  compact  between  the  two  uarties 
in  1808,  the  former,  in  consideration  of  tlie  latter's  relinquishing  her  claim  to 
the  Mississippi  territory,  agreed  to  extinguish,  at  the  national  ex^iense,  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lamls  occupied  by  thom,  in  Georgia,  whenever  tt  could  be 
done,  upon  reaaonaUe  terme.  t  Who  was  to  decide  when  the  practicable  time 
had  arrived,  we  believe  was  not  mentioned.  However,  previous  to  1835,  the 
United  States  had  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  aboriginal  title  of  15,000,000 
acres,  and  there  were  yet  almut  10,000,000  to  be  bought  off.  §  The  change  of 
life  from  wandering  to  stationary,  which  the  arts  of  civilization  had  emcted 
among  the  Indians,  made  tliem  prize  their  possessions  far  more  highly  than 
heretofore,  and  hence  their  reluctance  and  opposition  to  relinquish  them. 

Thus  much  it  seemed  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  fate 
of  jiflnlosh  should  be  understood.  It  appears  that  when  the  whole  of  the 
nation  saw  that  the  treaty  which  he  and  his  party  had  made  could  not  be 
abrogated,  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  them  were  violent  against  them ;  and  there- 
fore resolved  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  be  executed  upon  him. 
The  execution,  and  circumstances  attending  it,  are  thus  related :  ||  "  About 
two  hours  before  day,  on  Sunday  morning,  1  May,1I  the  house  of  Gen. 
JiPIntoah  was  surrounded  by  Menaw-way,  and  about  100  Oakfuskee  warriors. 
M'Mosh  was  within,  as  likewise  were  his  women  and  children,  and  some 
white  men.  Menaw-teay  directed  an  interpreter  to  request  the  whites,  and 
the  women-  and  children,  to  come  out,  as  the  warriors  did  not  wish  to  harm 
tiiem;  that  Gen.  ATlntoah  had  broken  the  law  that  he  himself  had  long 
since  made,  and  they  had  come  to  execute  him  accordingly.  They  came 
out  of  the  house,  leaving  MPhUoth  and  Etomirtuatenugge^  one  of  his  adherents. 


^ 


*  Thon  President  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Creeks. 

t  Ptrkim,  ilisl.  IT.  Sinles,  a  work,  by  the  way,  of  j;reat  value,  and  which  we  are  Rorpriied 
■bould  have  issued  from  the  press  with  hUle  or  no  notice. 

X  Amer.  An.  Regr.  i.  &  Ibid.  ||  In  the  Annual  Register,  ul  supra, 

f  'JO  April  is  mentioned,  in  another  part  of  the  same  work,  as  the  date  of  Ihd  execution, 
•nd  so  it  is  set  down  by  Mr.  Ptrkine,  in  ois  Hist.  U.  9. 
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M'INTOSH  AND  -OTHERS  PUT  TO  DEATH. 
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therein.  The  warriors  tlien  set  fire  to  the  houw)  \  and  an  M*lnio»h  and  liu 
oonirade  [Tuatenvgge]  attempted  to  come  out  ut  the  door,  tiiey  shut  them 
both  down.  Tlie  same  da^,  about  1S2  o'clock,  they  liiuiff  Sam  Uauikint,  a  half 
breed,  in  the  Huckhossehga  Square.  On  Monday,  tlio  'i  Mav,  a  party  of 
Halibee  Indians  fired  on  aud  wounded  Ben  Hawkint,  another  half  breed,  very 
badly.  The  chiefs  stated,  at  the  time,  that  no  danger  whatever  was  to  bo 
apprehended  by  persons  travelling  through  the  notion  (  that  they  were  frionda 
to  the  whites,  and  wished  them  not  to  be  alarmed  by  tliia  execution,  which 
was  only  a  compliance  with  the  laws  that  the  great  chiufb  of  the  Utttiun  made 
at  Polecat  Spring.  Chilly  M'Intoth  escaped  fVoni  the  houne  wltii  the  whites, 
and  was  not  fired  at  or  wounded."  Hie  is  now  chief  among  the  western 
Creeks,  and  some  time  since  increased  his  notoriety  by  buating  a  member  of 
Coneress,  in  Washington. 

The  great  agitation  which  the  execution  of  the  head  chieA  of  the  ATIntoah 
party  caused  was  allayed  only^  by  the  interference  of  the  United  Stutes'  gov- 
ernment. Governor  Troup  of  Georgia  declared  vengeance  agaltist  the  Creek 
nation,  denouncing  the  execution  of  the  chiefs  us  an  act  of  murder :  however, 
he,  by  some  means,  learned  that  his  judgment  wiM  gmtultouti,  unu,  by  advice 
of  President  Adams,  desisted  fi-om  acts  of^hostillty,  the  survey  of  ttie  disputed 
lands,  &c. 

We  have  not  learned  much  of  the  family  of  M'Jnloih,  \\\»  pritici]>al  resi- 
dence was  on  the  Chattahoochle,  where  he  Ir  i  two  wives,  Susannah  and 
Peggy,  one  a  Creek,  the  other  a  Cherokee  womOii,  utu\  tiii«  \»  the  place  where 
be  was  killed.  About  50  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  wuitorn  branch  of  the 
Tallapoosa,  he  had  a  plantation ;  here  lived  another  of  hit  wives,  nomed  Eliza. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Hatokint,  and  niiter  to  Samtut  and  Benjamin 
Hawlcina,*  whose  fate  we  have  just  reUttf^d.  On  14  Auguit,  1818,  Jenny,  his 
eldest  daughter,  was  married  to  fVittiam  S.  J^ehel,  ^q..  oiMistant  Indian 
agent  of  the  Creek  nation.  They  were  married  at  a  place  colled  TheaxtUckkah 
near  Fort  Mitchel,  in  that  nation,  f 

General  J(f/nfo«A  participated  in  the  Seminole  cotnpaignt),  a«  did  another 
chief  of  the  name  of  Lovett,  with  about  2000  of  their  warnort.  They  joined 
the  American  army  at  Fort  Scott  in  the  spring  of  1818.  | 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Creek  war  continued — Fiew  of  the  Creek  eountrjf--Q0n«ral  Jaekiton  ordered  out 
against  them — Relieves  Chinnaby — Shelouta— rATli'Kil.i.Kit — Capture  of  Litta- 
fitehe — The  Tallvshatches  destroyed  try  Qeneral  Coffvc—tfattle  of  Tallndega — 
Anecdote — Massacre  of  the  Hallibees— Further  nf  count  of  Jlutomee  battle— Bnttlr,  nf 
Camp  Defiance— TiviroocHiK — Battle  of  Eekanakalia — VvtutAMArh—H'eatherford 
—Jim  Fife— Ba«/e  of  Emukfau—A  second  battle-^ fife' t  intrepidity— Battle  of 
'  Enotochopko — Tohopeka — End  of  the  Creek  war'-lftuth  tif  three  Prophets— 
MonoHOE — M'QuEEN — Colbert,  alias  VioMltiao—IUs  ttpluUs— Anecdote — Mur- 
der ofiSim  Morris — Mu»halati;bec— -Pushamata— .V/^^ofA  if  Mushiilaiubec  and 
of  Pushamata  to  Lafayette  at  Washington — Pushamuta  dies  there — IIilmsiiago 
risits  England — Excites  the  Seminoles  to  war — A  vwdrrn  Pocahontas — Hohnot- 
LiMED — Massacres  a  boat's  crew  in  Apalachicola  River— It  mptureil  with  Ilii.i.is. 
HAOO,an<f  hanged — Neamatiila — Removal  of  the  Floriita  Indians — Their  wretched 
condition — M'Qoeer — Rich  in  lands  and  siuveg— Flies  to  Florida,  and  loses  his 
effects. 

At  this  period  the  Creek  Indiana  occupied  a  eoiintry  containing  about  900 
square  miles ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennesiifie,  coat  Itv  Georgia,  south  by 
the  Floridas,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi ;  the  *«oil  atitl  climate  of  which 
could  not  be  considered  inferior  to  any  in  the  United  Htates.  These  Indians, 
consisting  of  Creeks,  properly  so  called,  ChikniinwH,  ChtiktnM's,  an'?  Chcro- 

*  Report  of  the  Select  Committw  of  the  Iluiiiie  of  lU'ufviitiilMlivi.'it,  II,  H.,  078,  6lc. 

t  Mes's  Register,  14,  407.  (  N.  Y.  Moiilbly  Mag.  iii.  74. 
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kees,  had  for  a  long  time  been  on  amicable  terms  with  their  white  neighbors, 
exchanging  their  furs  and  other  articles  with  them  for  such  others  as  their 
wants  required.  This  state  of  things,  but  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
Canada,  might,  and  would,  in  reason,  have  continued,  and  the  great  Creek 
nation  would  have  increased,  and  at  tliis  day  have  gained  vastly  in  population 
and  importance,  instead  of  being  dismembered,  its  inhabitants  sent  into 
banisliment,  and  finally  ruined.  Intermarriages  between  Indians  and  whites 
had  become  frequent,  from  which  a  race  of  half-breeds  were  springing  up, 
and  iustead  of  slavery,  the  Indian  women  were  taking  their  proper  places  in 
society,  and  the  men  were  cultivating  the  fields.  And  notwithstanding  the 
Proplut  and  Tecunueh  had  used  all  their  eloquence  to  engage  them  in  an 
early  quarrel,  it  was  not  until  they  heard  of  the  success  of  the  British  at  Mai- 
den, that  they  decided  on  taking  up  the  hatchet,  generally.  Such  was  the 
alacrity  among  the  northern  Indians  on  the  capture  of  General  HuU,  on  the 
16  August,  1812,  that  runners  arrived  from  among  them  to  the  Creeks  some 
time  iK'fore  it  was  known  to  their  white  neighbors. 

For  the  horrid  butchery  at  Tensau,  the  followers  of  Weaiherford,  Monohae, 
and  MQuin,  or  JM'Queen,*  were  shortly  to  atone,  in  the  ino8t  summary  man- 
ner. There  was  a  great  encampment  of  Creeks  under  Weaiherford^  ut  the 
Tullahasse.  or  Tallushatches  towns,  on  the  Coosa  River,  a  northern  branch  of 
the  Alabama.  The  eyes  of  the  south  seemed  to  centre  upon  General  Jackson 
to  execute  vengeance  on  the  Indians,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  confined  to 
his  room,  from  a  wound  in  the  arm,  which  he  had  lately  received  in  a  private 
quarrel,  when  the  news  of  the  massacre  arrived  in  Tennessee,  the  governor  of 
that  state  Issued  an  order  to  him  to  raise  2000  men  with  all  poi'sible  de9|)atch, 
and  rendezvous  at  Fayetteville.  Colonel  Coffee  was  already  in  the  field. 
Jackaon^s  march  into  the  enemy's  country  was  hastened  by  a  false  alarm,  and 
when  he  had  got  into  the  Indian  country,  he  found  himself  almost  destitute 
of  provisions  tor  his  army,  which  caused  considerable  delay.  At  a  place  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  called  Ditto's  Landing,  Greneral  Jackson  met  with  Colonel 
Coffee^s  regiment  Here  he  remained  several  days,  but  despatched  Coffee 
with  700  men  to  scour  the  Black  Warrior  River.  At  Ten  Islands,  on  the. . 
Coosa,  was  a  i^and  of  friendly  Creeks,  at  whose  head  was  a  chief  named 
Chinnaby.  This  chief  had  a  kind  of  fort  there,  and  was  now  blockaded  in  it 
by  the  war  party.  Chinnahy,  hearing  otJackson^s  position,  sent  his  son,  Siie- 
LOKTA,  also  a  principal  chief,  to  the  general's  camp,  for  relief,  who,  without 
loss  of  time,  marched  up  the  river,  hut  was  obliged  to  encamp  at  the  distance 
of  24  miles  from  Ditto's,  from  the  failure  of  his  supplies.  While  here,  Path- 
killer,*  a  Cherokee  chief,  sent  two  runners  to  him,  confirming  the  former 
news,  and  that  without  immediate  relief,  they  said,  they  should  be  immediate- 
ly cut  off,  for  the  hostile  Indians  were  assembling  in  great  force  from  nine 
towns.  Jackson  now  resolved  to  move  on,  and  told  the  messengers  of  Path- 
killer  to  speak  thus  to  ttieir  chief  from  him: — 

"  The  twstile  Creeks  wiU  not  attack  you  until  they  have  had  a  brush  toith  me, 
and  that,  I  think,  uriU  put  tliem  out  of  the  notion  offghting  for  some  iime." 

When  the  army  had  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Ten  Islands,  it  was 
met  by  Chinnaby.  This  old  chief  had  succeeded  in  capturing  two  hostile 
Creeks,  which  he  gave  up  to  General  Jackson.  The  army  was  yet  about  16 
miles  from  the  Indian  encampment,  and  in  a  lamentable  condition  for  want  of 
provisions ;  insomuch,  that  almost  any  one  but  Jackson  would  have  despaired, 
and  given  up  the  campaign  ;  but  his  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  he 
happily  difluscd  his  spirit  into  his  men.  He  said,  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Blount,  that  lohUst  they  could  procure  an  ear  of  com  apiece,  they  would  not  give 
up  the  expedition. 


*  We  would  here  observe  that  Path-killer  was,  in  1822,  a  Christian  chief,  and  governed 
in  the  same  tribe  with  the  famous  Mr.  Charles  Hicks ;  and  his  residence  was  in  that  year  25 
miles  from  Turkeytown.  The  missionary,  Mr.  Butrick,  notes  in  his  Journal,  that  Path-killer 
was  "  the  kinv  or  Jirsl  beloved  man,  of  the  Cherokee  nation,"  and  that  Mr.  Hicks  was  "  the 
Kecond  beloved  imin."  Path-killtr  had  had  a  son  murdered  by  some  white  man,  before  this 
visit,  and  complained  of  the  outrage,  and  said  he  had  written  twice  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States  about  it.    Both  these  chiefs  died  in  the  winter  of  1826. 
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'*•'  On  the  28  October,  Colonel  Dyer  returned  from  the  capture  of  a  town 
Called  Llttnfntche,  on  the  head  of  Canoe  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Coosa 
from  the  west.  His  force  consisted  of  200  cavalry,  and  they  brought  in  29 
prisoners,  chiefly  women  and  children. 

The  Indians  were  now  drawn  off  from  Ten  Islands,  and  had  taken  post  at 
Tallushatches,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Coosa.  Coffee  was  immediately 
despatched  with  900  nion  to  attack  them.  This  he  did  on  the  3  November, 
liiiti  about  an  hour  high  id  the  morning.  A  number  of  men  in  advance  of  the 
main  body,  sent  forward  for  the  purpose,  drew  out  the  wturiors  from  their 
cabins,  who  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  them.  The  Americans  gave  way  by  fall- 
ing back  upon  the  main  body,  agreeably  to  their  preconcerted  plan,  which  had 
the  good  enect  of  bringing  the  Indians  at  once  into  their  power.  Having  fired 
upon  them,  they  made  a  Successful  charge,  and  soon  obliged  them  to  shelter 
theinselves  in  their  wigwams.  Colonel  Coffee  says,  "The  enemy  retreated 
firing,  until  they  got  around,  and  in  their  buildings,  where  they  made  all  the 
resistance  that  an  overpowered  soldier  could  do — they  fought  as  long  as  one 
existed,  but  their  destruction  was  very  soon  completed.  Our  men  rushed  up 
to  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  in  a  (ew  minutes  killed  the  last  warrior  of 
them.  The  enemy  fought  with  savage  fury,  and  met  death  with  all  its  horrors, 
without  shrinking  or  complaining — not  one  asked  to  be  spared,  but  fought  as 
long  as  they  could  stand  or  sit.  In  consequence  of  their  flying  to  their  houses, 
and  mixing  with  the  fhmilies,  our  men,  in  killing  the  males,  without  intention 
killed  and  wounded  a  few  of  the  squaws  and  children."  In  this  sanguinary 
affair,  18G  Indians  were  killed;  and  the  commander  thought,  that  there  were 
enough  others  killed  in  the  woods,  which  they  could  not  find,  to  make  up  in 
all  2W.  This  ealculaHon,  he  observed,  he  thought  a  reasonable  one.  They 
took  captive  84  women  and  children,  and  "  not  one  of  the  Warriors  escaped 
to  cany  the  news ;  a  circumstance  unknpwn  heretofore ! "  The  whites  had 
5  killed  and  41  wounded  ;  "  none  mortally,  the  greater  part  slightly,  a  number 
with  arrows :  this  appears  to  form  a  veir  principal  part  of  the  enemy's  arms 
for  warfare ;  every  man  having  a  bow  with  a  bundle  of  arrows,  which  is  used 
after  the  first  fire  with  the  gun,  until  a  leisure  time  for  loading  offers." 

The  destruction  at  Tallushatches  was  rendered  the  more  complete  by  their 
being  entirely  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  troops.  Some  have  said  that 
even  the  women  united  with  the  warriors,  and  contended  in  the  battle  with 
fearless  bravery.  This  may  account  fbr  many  that  were  killed ;  but  General 
Coffee  does  not  mention  if. 

Meanwhile  General  fVhite  had  been  detached  to  Turkeytown,  for  the  relief 
of  Path-kUler,  and  he  was  now  ordered  to  join  the  main  army,  with  as  irmch 
expedition  as  he  was  able.  This  request  was  transmitted  on  the  4,  and 
renewed  on  the  7  Noveml)er,  1813 ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  an 
Indian  brought  news  to  the  general,  that  Talladega  was  besieged  by  a  great 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  would  certainly  be  destroyed,  unless  immediately 
relieved.  Talladega  was  a  fort  occupied  by  friendly  Creeks,  about  30  miles 
below  Ten  Islands. 

Without  loss  of  time.  General  Jackson  marched  to  relieve  Talladega.  His 
operations  were  conducted  with  such  promptitude,  that  by  midnight  following 
the  same  day,  he  was  within  six  miles  of  his  enemy.  Here  he  ericainf»ed 
until  about  daylight  Then  moving  on,  at  sunrise  he  came  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Indian  encampment,  which  was  only  about  80  rods  fi-om  ForfTailn- 
dega.  The  general,  having  formed  his  line  of  battle  like  the  Spanish  Arnuidn, 
moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  Indians  were  not  taken  by  surprise,  but  rushoil 
upon  their  adversaries  with  such  impetuosity  that  they  made  considerable 
impression  in  one  part  of  the  line ;  insomuch,  that  a  considerable  body  of 
militia  gave  way.  Their  places  being  immediately  supplied  by  the  mounted 
men,  the  Indians  fought  but  a  short  time,  before  they  were  obliged  to  fly  fbr 
the  mountains,  about  tnree  miles  distant  In  their  flight  they  were  hard  pressed 
by  the  right  wing  of  the  Americans,  and  great  tiumbers  were  cut  down.  In 
the  whole  affair,  299  were  killed,  that  were  found,  of  the  Indians ;  and  the 
whites  lost  15  in  killed,  and  85  were  wounded,  several  of  whom  afterwards 
died.  Over  1080  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  engaged,  and  some  of  them 
afterwards  said  their  loss  at  the  battle  of  Talladega  was  600. 
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It  was  expected  that  a  supply  of  provisions  would  arrive  at  Camp  Strother, 
at  Ten  Islands,  before  the  army  should  return  there ;  but  on  its  arrival,  a  total 
fiiilure  was  experienced  by  the  hungry  soldiers;  even  what  had  been  left 
behind  of  the  seneral's  private  stores  hud  been  distributed — ^it  was  a  melan- 
choly time,  indeed,  and  reminds  us  of  the  Bufferings  of  captives  in  the  old 
Indian  wars,  who  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  berries  and  roots.  It  was 
during  this  camftaign  that  a  circumstance  occurred  which  has  been  variously 
related ;  and,  as  it  is  an  excellent  anecdote,  we  will  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

One  morning,  a  soldier,  with  a  doleful  countenance,  approached  General 
Jaclaon,  and  told  him  he  was  ultnost  famished,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  Tlie 
general  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  was  observed  by  the  poor  half- 
starved  soldier  to  be  eating  something.  This  no  doubt  caused  him  to  make 
bis  complaint,  thinking  it  a  favorable  time  to  have  his  wauts  relieved.  The 
general  observed,  that  it  was  never  his  custom  to  turn  awuy  a  hungry  person, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  him ;  then,  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  took  out  a  handful  of  acorns,  and,  offering  them  to  his  astonished 
guest,  observed,  that  such  was  his  fare,  and  all  he  hud,  but  to  that  he  was 
welcome.  The  soldier  went  away  contented,  and  told  liis  companions  they 
ought  no  more  to  complain,  so  long  as  their  general  was  obliged  to  subsist 
upon  nothing  but  acorns.  Out  of  this  grew  the  story,  that  the  general  having 
invited  his  officers  to  dine  with  him,  set  nothing  before  them  but  u  tray  of 
acorns  and  some  water.  . 

Meanwhile  mutiny  afler  mutiny  took  place  in  Greneral  Jackson^a  army,  and 
the  campaign  came  near  being  abandoned.  A  circumstance,  too,  occurred 
about  this  time,  ever  to  be  lamented.  General  Cocke,  of  East  Tennessee, 
considering  himself  possessed  of  a  command  independent  of  Jackson,  gave 
his  orders  to  some  brigadiers,  at  the  same  time  that  General  Jackson  did. 
General  White  chose  to  act  under  General  Cockers  orders,  and  tliis  occasioned 
some  confusion,  and,  in  the  end,  the  lamentable  affair  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  and  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account. 

The  Hallibee  Indians,  who  had  been  the  principal  sufferers  at  Talladega, 
had  despatched  ambassadors  for  General  Jackson  a  camp,  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  they  would  accept  on  any  terms  he  might  please  to  grant  them.  At 
the  same  time  these  proposals  were  out.  General  fVkUe  marched  against  their 
towns,  and  on  the  18  November  completely  surprised  them  ;  killed  GO  war- 
riors, took  256  prisoners,  and  made  good  his  retreat  without  the  loss  of  a 
man. 

The  Indians  thought  they  had  been  attacked  by  General  Jcu-.kson's  army, 
and  that  therefore  they  were  now  to  expect  nothing  but  cxteriiiinution  ;  and 
this  was  thought  to  be  the  reason  why  they  fought  with  such  desperation 
afterwards.  And  truly  they  had  reason  for  their  tears :  they  knew  none  but 
Jackson,  and  supposed  now  that  nothing  short  of  their  total  destruction  would 
satisfy  him,  as  their  conduct  exemplified  on  every  occasion.  They  knew 
they  bad  asked  peace  on  any  terms,  and  their  immediate  answer  was  tlie 
sword  and  bayonet    A  company  of  Cherokees  aided  not  a  little  in  this  affair. 

We  have  given  the  chief  features  of  the  battle  of  Autossee,  when  drawing 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mcintosh.  Here  may  be  added  some  other  mutters  of 
history,  for  the  better  understanding  the  events  of  the  memorable  Creek  war. 

Autossee  is  situated  on  the  south  bankof  Uie  Tallapoosie,  18  miles  from  the 
Hickory  Ground,  and  20  above  tlie  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Coosa. 
With  General  Floyd's  white  troops  were  four  com|)anies  of  friendly  Indians. 
Mcintosh  led  the  Cowetaus,  and  Mad-does-son  the  Tookaubatchians,  or  Tuka- 
batcliies.  The  names  of  the  other  leaders  are  not  set  down,  but  there  were 
doubtless  several  of  theni,  as  there  were  about  350  warriors  wlto  accompanied 
the  expedition.  That  sure  work  was  intended,  will  not  be  doubted,  when  it 
is  known  that  the  force,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  950  men.  When  tlie  army 
arrived  near  tlie  place  where  it  was  expected  Indians  would  bo  found,  und 
having  discovered  one  small  town  before  it  was  light  in  the  morning,  the 
genei-nl  was  surprised  immediately  afler  by  the  discovery  of  anotlier.  This 
was  filled  with  men  who  hud  been  apprized  of  his  approach,  and  were  pro- 
pared  for  battle.  The  order  of  buttle  was  immediately  chungcd,  aiul  tlio  Jirmy 
proceeded  in  two  divisions  to  attack  botii  towns  at  uticc.    Tliu  U^iegers, 
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being  provided  with  artilleiy,  soon  accomplished  their  work,  and  all  the 
rasistance  the  Indians  seem  to  have  made,  was  in  endeavoring  to  eflbot  a 
retreat  into  caves  and  other  hiding-places.  Nevertheless,  the  Georgians  had 
11  killed  outritht,and  54  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  Gencml  Fl&jfd 
himself  severefy,  and  Adjutant-General  JVkuman  slichtly. 

M'ltUoah  and  Mad-doga-»on^a  loss  was  considerable,  but  was  not  thought  of 
importance  enough  to  be  communicated  by  their  allies,  who  wore  greatly 
indebted  to  them,  if,  indeed,  destroying  their  own  countrymen  made  them  so. 
They  did  not,  however,  do  so  much  butchering  as  they  intended,  or,  rather,  aa 
they  agreed  to  do ;  for  the  day  before  the  massacre,  they  agreed  to  pottt  them- 
selves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  to  kill  all  who  should  attempt  an 
escape.    Had  they  done  this,  very  few  would  have  esca[>ed. 

After  resting  a  few  days.  General  Floyd  marched  to  Camp  Deflnnce,  .W 
miles  directly  mto  the  Indian  country,  and  westward  of  Autossee,  Here,  early 
in  the  morning  of  2  January,  the  hostile  Indians  killed  his  sentinels  before  they 
were  discovered,  and  then  with  great  fury  attacked  bis  camp,  and  for  a  ijuarter 
of  an  hour  continued  to  fight  with  bravery.  By  this  time  the  army  hod  got 
formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  soon  obliged  the  Indians  to  fly.  One  company 
of  whites,  under  Captain  Broadnax,  had  its  retreat  cut  off'  by  the  nsnuilanti*,  and 
escaped  only  by  cutting  its  way  through  them. 

In  this  fight,  TiMPOocHiE-BARNCEL,  or  Barnard,  a  lialf-breeil,  chief  of  the 
Uchies,  commanded  a  company  of  them,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  general, 
"  greatly  distinguished  himself;"  It  was  owing  to  his  promptness,  that  Cfl{i- 
tam  Broadnax  was  enabled  to  effect  a  retreat.  The  enemy,  in  that  muncenvro, 
had  advanced  within  50  yards  of  the  artillery.  All  the  other  part  of^the  Indian 
army  took  shelter  within  the  lines,  and  looked  on  durinc  ihe  contest 

After  this  battle,  37  Indians  were  found  dead  on  the  field,  os  the  whitca 
reported ;  and  of  their  own  number  17  w^re  killed,  and  130  wounded.  At  the 
firet  onset.  General  ^eurman  had  three  balls  shot  into  him,  which  prevented 
his  further  service ;  and  several  of  the  principal  ofRcers  had  their  hordes  shot 
under  them.  How  the  Indians  under  Timpooekit  fared  in  these  particulan, 
we  have  not  yet  learned. 

fVeatherfora,  FVancts,  SinqtaHura-aon,  with  some  Shawancse,  had  established 
themselves  on  the  Alabama,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cuhaba,  and  there  built  a 
town,  which  they  called  Eckanakako.  Its  name  signified  that  it  was  built 
upon  hidy  ground ;  and  hence  the  prophets  told  their  followers  that  they  hail 
nothing  to  fear,  as  no  polluted  and  murderous  whites  could  ever  enter  tliero. 
However,  General  Claibome,  nt  the  head  of  a  small  urmy,  accom|iMii<!(l  Ity  a 
band  of  Choktaws  under  Puahamata,  their  chief,  resolved  to  make  a  ti  ial  of  the 
virtue  of  the  Indian  prophets'  pretensions. 

fVtatherford  and  his  followers,  being  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  armyi 
had  put  themselves  into  an  attitude  of  defence.  On  23  December,  1HI3,  aa 
the  armv  approached,  they  were  met  by  the  Indians,  and  a  short  engHgemt.'nt 
followed.  As  usual,  the  Indians  gave  way,  and  were  pursued ;  but  os  their 
town  was  surrounded  by  fastnesses,  few  were  killed  in  the  pursuit.  Thirty 
were  found  dead  of  the  enemy  Indians,  and  of  the  army,  two  or  throe  were 
killed,  and  as  many  woimded.  This  was  quite  an  Indian  depot,  the  raptora 
having  found  here  "a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  and  immeiiMi  j)ro|H!rty  of 
various  kinds."  It  was  all  destroyed  with  the  town,  which  consisted  of  200 
houses:  the  women  and  children  had  oniy^  time  to  escafHJ  acrom  the  AJnlminn. 
The  next  day,  another  town  was  destroyed,  eight  miles  above,  coiiHisting  of  (10 
houses.  We  will  now  proceeil  with  Gieneral  Jackaon,  until  ho  puts  nn  end  to 
the  Creek  war. 

On  the  17  January,  1814,  General  Jackaon  marched,  nt  the  head  of  IKIO  men, 
ftom  near  Fort  Strother,  for  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  In  his  route 
lay  Talladega,  the  residence  of  Fife,  a  noted  warrior,  and  friend  of  ilie  whites  { 
and  here  he  joined  the  army  with  200  of  his  men.  The  Indians  were  tiip- 
poaed  to  be  assembled  in  great  numbers,  at  the  Great  Rend  of  tho  Tallapoosie, 
nom  14  or  15  of  their  towns  upon  that  river ;  and  it  vras  daily  ex|K«eted  that 
they  would  attack  Fort  Armstrong,  in  their  vicinity,  which  wns  in  no  state  to 
meet  them.  It  was  the  news  of  its  situation,  that  caused  Jar.kaon  to  march  to 
its  immediate  relief.    When  he  had  arrived  at  Hallibeo  Creek,  the  general, 
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firom  the  accounts  of  bis  spies,  supposed  he  must  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  enemy,  and  he  soon  after  encampod  at  a  small  Hallibee  vUlage,  called 
Enotochopko.  Here  he  discovered  that  he  was  13  miles  from  the  enemy, 
who  were  upon  an  island  in  the  Tallapoosie,  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  called 
Emukfau.  The  next  dav  the  army  encamped  very  near  Emukfau,  and  had 
eveiy  sign  of  being  hard  by  the  adverse  Indians.  The  order  of  encampment 
was  that  of  battle,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  suard  agaiust  surprise. 
Al)out  6  in  the  momiug  of  the  22d,  the  warriors  from  Emukfau  fell  with  great 
force  upon  JachaorCa  left  flank,  and  the  left  of  his  rear ;  and  although  the 
attack  was  made  in  full  confidence  that  they  should  rout  their  adversaries,  yet 
they  were  disaptiointed,  and  no  ground  was  gained  by  the  onset.  The  assail- 
ants fought  with  a  determined  hravery,  and  it  was  near  half  an  hour  beibre 
they  could  be  made  to  retire.  The  Americans,  having  encamped  in  a  hollow 
square,  met  the  attack  at  advantage,  but  it  was  only  ut  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
that  the  Indiana  were  put  to  flight.  Fife,  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  joined  in 
the  pursuit,  which  continued  about  two  inilee,  with  considerable  havoc. 

Matters  did  not  end  here  ;  for,  in  a  short  time,  the  Indians  returned  again  to 
the  attack,  and  with  greater  success  than  before.  They  attacked  a  picket  at 
advantage,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  main  body,  and  General  Co/ee,  in  liis 
tuni,  attacked  the  left  flank  of  the  attacking  party.  As  his  number  of  men  was 
small,  he  soon  found  himself  m  imminent  danger  of  being  entirely. cut  ofiT. 
General  Jacluon,  seeing  this,  ordered  Fife  to  advance  to  his  rescue,  which  he 
did  with  the  utmost  promptitude.  This  attack  of  the  enemy  was  upon  the 
right  flank,  and  was,  as  it  turned  out,  only  a  feint  to  weaken  the  left  by  draw- 
ing the  force  from  that  quarter  to  its  support ;  but  the  general  was  not  to  be 
outwitted  by  such  a  manoeuvre.  He  kept  the  left  flank  Arm,  and  the  alarm 
gun  soon  gave  notice,  that  that  part  was  assailed.  The  general  here  met  the 
enemy  in  person,  seconded  by  Colonel  Carroll,  who  ordered  tlie  charge,  and 
led  ou  the  pursuers.  The  friendly  Indians  were  successful  at  this  time  also, 
slaving  manv  of  their  countrymen  as  they  fled. 

Meanwhile  General  Coffee  had  got  deeper  into  difliculty,  and  was  contend- 
ing at  fearful  odds  with  a  brave  Iraind  of  warrioi-s,  and  was  again  relieved  by 
the  Indians  under  Captain  F^fe.  This,  Fife  was  enabled  to  do,  only  by  charg- 
ing them  with  the  tmyonet.  The  enemy  seemed  determined  to  wrest  tlieir 
country  from  the  invaders,  and  retired  slowly,  at  flrst,  as  men  driven  from 
their  country  will  alwa^^s  do.  lyi  and  his  comrades  pursued  them  about 
three  miles,  killing  45  of  themj  which  they  found  afterwards.  The  reason  of 
Coffee's  great  peril,  was  this,  Fife  having  been  ordered  to  his  rescue  before  the 
attack  on  the  left  was  made  the  second  time  ;  and  now,  heai'iiig  the  fliing  in 
that  direction,  supposed  his  aid  was  more  needed  in  that  quarter ;  and  thus 
Coffee  was  left  without  support  He  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  aid-de- 
camp, Colonel  ^.  Donaldson,  and  three  others,  were  slain. 

General  Jackson,  not  having  provisions  for  a  longer  stay,  and  being  con- 
siderably crippled,  began  a  retreat  to  Fort  Strotber.  The  most  memorable 
part  of  this  expedition  is  yet  to  be  related.  The  Indians  now  supposed  the 
Americans  were  beaten,  or  they  would  not  retreat  They  therefore  resolved 
to  puraue  and  harass  them.  Jackson  expected  this,  and  marched,  in  order  of 
battle,  through  one  dangerous  defile  after  another.  At  length,  on  the  morning 
of  the  24,  after  havin|;  nearly  passed,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  places,  at 
Enotochopko  Creek,  his  rear  was  attacked  in  a  spirited  manner ;  and  although 
it  was  not  at  all  unexpected,  yet  the  columns  gave  way,  and  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  and  slaughter  ensued.  At  length,  a  six-pounder  was,  with  great 
difliculty,  di-agged  up  a  small  eminence  which  commanded  the  bat'de-ground, 
and  being  charged  with  gitipe-shot,  did  great  execution,  and  was  a  principal 
means  of  putting  the  enemy  to  flight 

The  getting  the  cannon  up  the  hill  was  dpne  at  the  greatest  peril ;  the  men 
who  undeitook  it  Iteing  sure  marks  for  the  enemy,  having  nothing  to  screen 
them  in  the  least.  By  the  time  they  had  discharged  it  once,  Lieutenant  Arm-- 
strong,  Captain  Hamuton,  of  East  Tennessee,  Captains  Bradford  am]  jWGnvDch; 
had  all  fallen.  Bradford  exclaimed,  as  he  lay,  ^*My  brave  fellouis,  some  of  i/ou 
may  fall,  but  you  must  save  the  cannon." 

The  army  having,  meantime,  recovered  from  their  panic,  attaiked  in  their 
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turn,  and  the  Indianii  wore  every  whore  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  about  two 
miles.  The  Indinns'  Iom  in  thin  Imtlle  was  189.  thnt  were  found.  The  Amer- 
icans had,  in  Imth  days'  Hghtii,  St4  Icilled,  one!  71  wounded.  It  was  evident 
now,  that  the  Indians  wen«  sntisfled  that  tho^  were  not  victors,  for  in  their 
flight  thev  threw  away  tlioir  packs  and  arms  in  abundance,  and  the  army  met 
with  no  uirtlicr  inolcstntion  during  their  return  march. 

We  hnvc  now  arrived  to  the  termination  of  the  Creek  war.  It  ended  in  the 
battle  of  the  Great  Rnnd  of  the  Tullapoosie,  as  we  have  related  in  the  life  of 
MIrdosh.  This  hnnd,  usually  called  the  Horse-Shoe,  by  the  whites,  was 
called  by  the  Indinns  Toliopoka,  which,  in  their  language,  it  is  said,  signified  a 
hont-a^ot :  therefore  the  Imttlo  of  Toho|)eka,  the  Orcut  Bend,  and  the  Horse- 
Shoe,  ore  one  and  the  same. 

Notliing  could  be  morn  dimstrous  to  the  deluded  Creeks  than  this  battle. 
The  loss  of  tlit'ir  great  prophets  was,  however,  the  least.  Three  of  them,  and 
the  last  upon  the  TullapooHitt,  fell  among  those  whom  they  had  made  believe 
that  no  wr)uiids  could  bo  inflicted  U|)on  them  by  the  whites ;  and  incredible 
as  it  mny  seem,  that  although  they  hnd  witnrsHed  a  total  failure  of  all  their 
prophecies  hitherto,  such  was  the  influence  those  miserable  impostors  held 
over  the  minds  of  the  warrieirs,  that  they  still  believed  in  their  soothsayings, 
and  that  their  inoantutinns  would  ot  limt  wive  them,  and  that  they  shoidd  finally 
root  out  the  whites  and  noHHCHS  their  country.  Such  are  the  errors  of  delu- 
sions in  all  ages — it  is  visible  in  oil  hiHtorv,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  sliull  diflTuse  itself,  and  the  relation  of  cause 
and  efll'ct  be  more  extensively  known. 

MoNOHOE  was  one,  and  we  believe  the  son  of  Stnqutsttir  was  onother,  who 
fell  in  the  groat  battle  of  Toliopeka.  In  one  of  his  accounts  of  the  battle. 
General  Jackaon  observes :  •♦  Among  the  dead  was  found  their  famous  prophet, 
Monohooe,  shot  in  the  mouth  by  a  gratic  s)iot,  as  if  Heaven  designed  to  chastise 
his  iniposturas  by  un  ai>prot)riato  punishment."  The  manner  in  which  he  was 
killed,  required  but  little  aid  tirom  the  whites  to  satisfy  the  Indians  that  he  was 
a  false  prophet,  and  it  was  soon  generally  believed  among  them. 

These  prophets  were  decoratttd,  soys  Colonel  Eaton^  "  in  the  most  fantastic 
manner — the  plumage  of  various  birds  about  their  heads  and  shoulders;  with 
savage  grimaces,  and  horrid  contortions  of  the  body,  they  danced  and  howled 
their  cnntations,"  Monohotf  in  the  very  act  of  divination,  muttering  to  the 
sun,  with  eyes  almost  strained  fVoin  their  sockets,  and  his  limbs  distorted  in 
every  possible  unnatural  dir>;ction,  received  his  death  wound.  The  faith  of 
the  warriors  in  such  alK)ininable  fooleries  must  now  have  been  shaken ;  but 
the  Hallibee  massacro  was  alone  suflicient  to  account  for  their  desperation — as 
we  have  seen,  their  most  submissive  oflTers  of  peace  had  been  met  by  the 
sword — all  confidence  tln're/ore  in  the  humanity  and  integrity  of  the  whites, 
had,  in  their  minds,  b(!en  forfeited.  From  every  ap[)earance  it  was  evident 
that  they  h»ul  determined  to  conquer  at  Tohopeka,  or  never  to  survive  a  defeat ; 
for  they  did  not,  as  on  former  occasions,  send  owuy  their  women  and  children : 
about  300  of  these  were  taken. 

Whether  the  famous  nropliet  HUlishago,  or  Francis,  were  in  this  bottle,  is 
not  known.  On  18  April,  181 1,  Geiierul  Jackson  wrote  from  his  camp,  ot  the 
junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Talliipoosie,  saying,  "  Peter  .W(^tin  has  been  token, 
but  escoped  ;  ho  must  be  tak«)n  ogoin.  HuUshofree,  tlieir  greot  prophet,  has 
also  absconded  ;  hut  he  will  Ijo  found."  In  this,  however,  as  will  he  seen, 
the  general  was  no  prophet ;  for  Francis  and  JJfQueen  were  both  alive  in  1817. 

The  friendly  Indians  rendered  the  Americans  most  eflicient  aid  in  this 
battle,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  wos  greater  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  than  tliot  of  the  whites.  In  all  23  were  killed,  and  many  more  were 
wounded. 

It  was  supposed  by  General  Floyd,  that  in  the  battle  of  Autossee  he  had 
killed  the  famous  prophet  and  king  of  Tallassee,  but  it  turned  out  not  to  be  so, 
for  he  fell  into  tht;  hands  of  the  Americans  ofterwards.  He  was  supposed  to 
he  a  hundred  \f.t\y(t  old,  his  head  being  entii*ely  white,  ond  bowed  almost  to 
the  ground,  llis  name,  wo  bi'lievo,  wos  Eneah-thlukkohopoiee.  He  wos  token 
about  the  time  of  Weathtrfartl's  surrender;  ond  but  for  the  protection  afl'orded 
hhn  by  the  wliiies,  their  frit  nds,  the  Creeks,  would  have  put  him  to  death 
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Without  mercy  But  Wtaiherford  had  nothing  to  fSsar  flrom  them:  they  care- 
flilly  avoided  meeting,  and  when  any  by  accident  or  necessitv  came  into  hia 
presence,  they  were  observed  to  tremble  with  fear.  Such  is  the  difference  in 
the  carriage  and  aspect  of  men. 

We  will  close  the  present  chapter  by  detailing  some  particulars  in  the  lives 
of  several  distinguished  chiefs. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  names  of  an^  chiefs  appeared  in  the  accounts 
of  the  late  war,  but  they  were  many,  especially  in  the  south,  and  deserved  as 
much  notice,  and  often  more  than  many  that  did  receive  it  When  the  war 
was  over,  some  of  them  occasionally  visited  Washington,  and  the  novelty  of 
their  appearance  sometimes  caused  them  to  receive  such  notices  as  follows : 
"  On  the  8th  ultimo,  [Feb.  1816,]  arrived  Col.  Rtium  J.  Meigs,  the  agent  of 
the  U.  States  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  with  a  deputation  from  the  nation,  con- 
sisting of  Col.  Lotpry,  Maj.  Walker,  Maj.  Ridge,  Capt.  Taylor,  Adjt.  Rosa,  and 
Kutmeaee.  These  Indians  are  men  of  cultivated  understandings,  were  nearly 
all  officers  of  the  Cherokee  forces  which  served  under  General  Jackson  during 
the  late  war,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  as  well  by  their  bravery  as  by 
their  attachment  to  the  U.  Slates." 

In  June  following,  another  deputation  visited  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  it  was  said,  their  appearance  was  sucii  as  entitled  them  to 
tlie  highest  respect  The  delegates  were  from  the  Chickasaws,  and  consisted 
of  General  WUliam  Colbert,  the  great  war  chief  of  that  nation,  Major  James 
Colburt,  interpreter ;  EUissue ;  Mingo,  the  great  warrior ;  ApjaasaiUvbhee,  a 
chief;  Chastauny  and  CoUeetchee,  warriors.  Most  of  these  fought  for  the 
whites  in  the  south.  Greneral  Colbert  was  now  aged,  having  fought  with  the 
Americans  in  ^.  Clair's  army,  with  seven  others  of  his  countrymen ;  one  of 
whose  names  was  Piomingo,  or  the  Mountain-lader,  of  whom  we  shall  pres- 
ently speak. 

In  the  late  war,  while  his  men  were  preparing  to  join  the  Americans,  Col- 
bert, impatient  to  be  unemployed,  joined  the  murd  regiment  of  the  United 
States  infantry.  When  he  had  served  with  them  nine  months,  he  returned 
to  his  nation,  collected  his  warriors,  and  marched  to  Fort  Montgomery  on  the 
Alabama,  from  thence  against  Pensacola,  crossed  the  Esanibia,  and  pursued 
the  hostile  Creeks  almost  to  Apalachicola,  killing  many  of  them,  and  return- 
ing to  Fort  Montgomery  with  85  prisoners.  He  and  his  comrades  were  now 
at  Washington,  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  their  country. 
Accordingly  commissioners  were  sent  into  their  country,  and  on  the  20  Sep- 
tember following,  [1816,]  a  treaty  was  entered  into.  In  this  treaty  Colbert  is 
styled  Major-General,  and  by  the  sixth  article  of  it  he  was  allowed  an  annuitjr 
of  100  dollars  during  life.  His  name  is  not  to  the  treatv  of  Hof»ewell,  made 
10  January,  1786,  but  that  of  Piomingo  is.  To  that  'of  Chikasaw  Bluffs, 
24  October,  1801,  instead  of  his  mark,  we  find  W.  C,  which  shows  that  he 
had  been  paying  some  attention  to  learning ;  but  in  subsequent  treaties  his 
mark  again  appears. 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  name  of  Piomingo  is  not  seen  to  any  of  the 
treaties  afler  that  of  Colbert  appears,  induces  the  belief  that  he  is  the  same 
person,  and  that,  from  his  attachment  to  the  whites,  he  took  one  of  their 
names. 

Piomingo  is  thus  mentioned  by  General  St.  Clair,  on  his  arrival  at  his 
quarters.  "Oct  27.  Payamingo  arrived  in  camp  with  his  warriors.  I  was 
so  unwell,  could  only  see  him  and  bid  hi»i  welcome."  «  Oct  29.  Payamingo 
and  his  people,  accompanied  by  Captain  Sparks,  and  four  good  riflemen, 
going  on  a  scout ;  they  do  not  propose  to  return  under  10  days."  We  have 
no  account  of  the  success  of  the  excursion,  but  they  did  not  join  the  army 
again  until  afler  the  defeat,  which  took  place  six  days  after.  As  they  were 
proceeding  to  Fort  Jefferson,  one  of  the  enemy  mistONok  them  for  his  com- 
panions, and  was  captured  before  he  discovered  his  mistake.  Piomingo 
accosted  him  with  harsh  language,  saying,  "  Rascal,  vou  have  been  kiUing  whte 
men!"  He  then  ordered  two  of  his  men  to  extend  his  arms,  and  a  third  to 
shoot  him.  When  this  was  done,  and  his  scalp  taken,  they  proceeded  to  join 
the  army. 

We  learn  the  name  of  one  other  who  was  with  St.  Clair.  He  was  called 
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Jimea  Anderatm,  and  wan  brother  to  the  chief  John  Mania,  who,  33  Jiinp, 
1793,  was  murdered  not  aliove  600  paces  fi-om  Clovemor  Blount'a  house,  in 
Knoxville.  He  was  shot  by  some  unknown  jpersons.  The  governor  ordered 
him  to  be  buried  in  the  burying-ground  or  the  white  people,  with  military 
honors.  A  procession  was  formed,  headed  by  himself,  and  he  was  interred 
with  great  respect 

In  1793,  the  Spaniards  of  Louisiana  nude  large  offers  to  the  Chikasaws,  to 
induce  them  to  forsake  the  Americans;  but  their  offers  wore  treated  with 
contempt,  especially  by  Piomtwo. 

MusHALATUBEE  was  a  ChiKasaw  chief,  with  whom  General  Lafayette 
became  acquainted  in  his  last  visit  to  this  country.  His  first  knowledge  of 
liim,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  out  of  M.  htvaaatur'a  work, 
"Lafayettb  en  AMERiquE,"  &C.,  was  at  the  residence  of  the  ''sage  of 
Monticello." 

Mtuhalatuhee,  and  PuahanuUa,  a  Chocktaw  chief,  already  mentioned,  were  at 
Washington  when  the  general  arrived  there,  in  December,  1824,  l)eing  there 
at  the  meeting  of  congress,  according  to  custom,  with  many  other  chiefs, 
to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship,  receive  presents,  and  make  known  the 
wants  of  their  countirmen.  At  this  time  Muahalatubee  made  the  following 
agreeable  speech  to  General  Lqfayette. 

"  You  are  one  of  our  fathers.  You  have  fought  by  the  side  of  the  great 
Waahington.  We  will  receive  here  your  hand  as  that  of  a  friend  and  father. 
We  have  always  walked  in  the  pure  feelings  of  peace,  and  it  is  this  feeling 
which  has  caused  us  to  visit  you  hero.  We  present  you  pure  hands — hands 
that  have  never  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  Americans.  We  live  in  a 
country  far  from  this,  where  the  sun  darts  his  perpendicular  rays  upon  us. 
We  have  had  the  French,  the  Spanianls  and  the  English  for  neighbors ;  but 
now  we  have  only  the  Americans;  in  the  midst  and  with  whom  we  live  as 
friends  and  brothers." 

Then  Pushamata,  the  first  of  their  chiefs,  began  a  speech  in  his  turn,  and 
expressed  himself  in  these  words :  "  There  has  passed  nearly  50  snows  since 
you  drew  the  sword  as  a  companion  of  fFaakmgton.  Witn  him  you  have 
combated  the  enemies  of  America.  Thou  hast  generously  mingled  thy  blood 
with  that  of  the  enemy,  and  hast  proved  thy  devotedness  to  the  cause  which 
thou  defendedst.  After  thou  iiadst  finished  that  war,  thou  hadst  returned 
into  thy  country,  and  now  thou  comest  to  revisit  that  land  where  thou  art 
honored  and  beloved  in  the  remembrance  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  peo- 
ple. Thou  seest  eveiy  where  the  children  of  those  for  whom  thou  nast 
defended  liberty,  crowd  around  thee,  and  press  thy  hands  with  filial  affection. 
We  have  hetu-d  related  all  these  things  in  the  depths  of  the  distant  forests, 
and  our  hearts  have  been  ravished  with  a  desire  to  behold  thee.  We  are 
come,  we  have  pres8e<l  thy  hand,  and  we  are  satisfied.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  we  have  seen  thee,*«nd  it  will  probably  be  the  last.  We  have  no  more 
to  add.    The  earth  will  part  us  forever." 

I*  In  pronouncing  these  last  words,  the  old  Indian  had  in  his  manner  and 
voice  something  very  solemn.  He  seemed  agitated  by  some  sad  presenti- 
ments. We  lieard  of  his  death  a  few  days  afVer ;  he  was  taken  sick,  and 
died  before  he  could  set  out  to  return  to  his  own  people.  When  satisfied 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  caused  all  his  companions  to  be  assembled, 
and  he  desired  them  to  raise  him  up,  and  to  put  upon  him  all  his  ornnmcnts, 
and  bring  to  him  his  arms,  that  his  d<!ath  should  be  that  of  a  man's.  He 
manifested  a  desire  that  at  his  interment  the  Americans  would  do  him  mili- 
tary honors,  and  that  they  would  discharge  r^annon  over  his  grave.  They 
promised  him  that  it  should  be  done ;  he  th«?n  talked  freely  with  his  friends, 
and  expired  without  a  groan  in  the  midst  of  conversation."  His  monument 
occupies  a  place  amon^  the  great  men  in  the  cemetery  at  Washington.  Upon 
one  side  is  this  inscription : — 

"  They  might  not  have  been  inlroducod  to  the  general  when  he  saw  thein  at  Mr.  Jefferson's. 
M.  Levasitur  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  deputation,  "  A  leur  tMe  Haient  deux  chefr  que 
nous  aviotu  vous  t'atieoir  unfour  i  la  table  de  M.  Jefftrson,  pendant  notre  s^our  h  Monlicello. 
Jt  let  rtconnu*  it  leurt  oreilU*  decoupies  en  tongues  laniires,  gamies  de  tongues  lames  de 
pUmt." 
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**  Pi;»N*WA''r4HA,  A  CMOOYAW  OHIBF,  LIE!  HERE.  ThIB  MONUMENT  TO  HO 
MENOftr   III   RftBfiTfSe  MY   MM  aMOTHER  CBIETS,  WHO  WERE  ASSOCIATED  WITH 

HIM  IN  A  muaaAVton  rtum  their  nation  in  the  tear  1834,  to  the  qenerai. 
oovKRNNMV  or  iMK  Vntrtip  Statei." 

And  on  the  other: 

**  PUUH'NA'TAHA  WAH  A  WARRIOR  Or  GREAT  DISTINCTION.  He  WAS  WISE 
IN  COVtieiUf  UMmiHttV  IM  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  DEGREE  ;  AND  ON  ALL  OCCA- 
BFONit,  ANI>  VfHiliU  AM,  CIIMCUMSTaNCES,  THE  WHITE  MAN's   FRIEND.     He    DIED 

IN  Wabhiwutow,  on  fnti  SIth  or  December,  1824,  of  the  cramp,  in  the 
(IOtu  vkah  Of  m»  A«IK.^ 

TImt  Puthamata,  tit  Puthmaiaha,  wns  a  -warrior,  has  been  said.  In  the  late 
war  with  t^tiulmui.  hti  ttmikted  In  subduing  his  countrymen  at  the  south.  In 
Geiieriil  Clamrmi  flfriiy  h<?  diritintfuished  himself,  particularly  in  the  battle 
of  tlio  H(jiy  ihmmA,  {vonm\  \n  the  Indians  Eccanachaca,)  upon  the  Alabama 
River,  HO  \n\\m  ft»m  Von  Claiborne.  Here  the  celebrated  Weatherford  re- 
sided, ulw)  HiUMnjgo  thfl  {irophet 

lu  th»  trtiUty  wm'U  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Choktaus  held  with  the 
U,  g,  mnmHimUmt'fitf  t»  October,  1820,  "at  the  treaty  ground,  in  said  nation, 
near  Donk'tt  HtMltd,  ot<  the  Nntcbes  Road,**  the  following  passage  occurs: 
«  WUermm  Iho  Miwf  of  the  beloved  chief  Mtuhvlalvbee,  of  the  lower  towns, 
for  and  ihtriHU  Uin  tif«<,  did  receive  from  the  United  States  the  sum  of  150 
dolbi'M,  Mmumy  l  it  U  hefcby  stipulated,  that  his  son  and  successor,  Muahula- 
tubee,  shall  annuatly  \m  pttid  the  same  amount  during  his  natural  life."  Hence 
it  woutil  hml  m  to  Mitmose,  without  further  investigation,  that  both  the  father 
and  son  ha4  rmiMffd  uw  country  very  important  services. 

As  luw*  Immi  tlio  ettM  in  all  former  Indian  wars,  so  in  the  present,  every 
neigbborioj;  lioliltfl  if*  viewed  with  distrust.  No  sooner  had  the  present 
eximing  ^mnUwk  wim'  tn^gun,  than,  by  report  at  least,  hundreds  of  the  Creeks 
were  ]en\\utt  th@ir  «otttttry  for  Florida,  to  join  their  hostile  neighbors.  Eaiiy 
this  spring,  IgSd,  it  W»m  reiMirted  far  and  wide  that  the  Chocktaws  had  taken 
up  the  Iwteliott  This  occasioned  a  national  council  to  be  called,  which 
aeseinblad  on  tiie  13  May.  The  venerable  chief  Mushclatcbee  was  present, 
and,  among  ulUnr  thitttf«t,  said,  "It  makes  my  heart  bleed  lo  be  accused  o/ this 
treachem  wftftt  it  is  wm  known  I  and  my  tnbe  have  fouglU  side  by  side  tvilh 
Gen.  Wayne,  JmUmti.  and  others^  against  the  Seminotes,  Creeks  and  Brilish.'^ 

HiLfjUHAOO,  or  IflLLIISt  HADJO,  it  appears,  survived  General  Jaxkson^s 
canipaigun,  And,  not  long  «rter,  went  to  England,  still  hoping  to  gain  assist- 
ance fymn  t^Mt  MAlion  io  enable  him  to  operate  with  effect  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, Ho  WAN,  U|MMi  hit*  return,  the  immediate  instigator  and  cause  of  the 
geminolo  WAfi  bAViog  taiten  up  his  residence  among  that  nation,  unable  to 
stay  longun*  in  UU  own  country.  The  belief  was  imposed  upon  him  by  some 
abandoned  Ell|;li«fll  traders,  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
for  tht»  rtiNtorotion  of  tlielr  country.  He  received  much  attention  while  in 
England,  and  mnw  Miconragement,  but  nothing  absolute.  An  English 
journal  thUH  tilonti««tM  his  arrival :— "  The  sound  of  trumpets  announced  tfao 
approach  of  tho  wilriot  Francis,  who  fought  so  gloriously  in  our  cause  in 
America  dliriotf  tho  lato  war.  Being  drest  in  a  most  splendid  suit  of  red  and 
gold,  and  wmmn  ^  tomahawk  set  with  gold,  gave  him  a  highly  imposing 
apjiearance,** 

lie  receive^l  lartfO  presents  from  the  king's  stores,  but,  it  is  said,  that  of 
these  Im  wan  i'UUmy  defrauded  afterwards  by  the  notorious  fVoodMne,  who, 
it  seems,  accomiNioi^d  hiro  in  his  travels.* 

Aliout  ttio  end  of  November,  or  beginning  of  December,  1817,  a  war  party 
of  geminotes  a^Humi  m  American,  and  conveyed  him  immediately  to  theur 
prlncip«l  villnKi,  rolled  Mllfasauky.  Here  it  appears  dwelt  Drancis  and  hia 
ntmily,  Ttie  Altl#ri««tl,  whose  name  was  JWKrimmon,  was  ordered  to  be 
imuMMliMtoiy  burnt  to  death.    The  stake  was  set,  JIf  J^rmmon,  with  his  head 

*  ljl«HliS6le  Win  l]o«(UieBt8,  p.  33,  published  by  order  of  congiess. 
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■hayed,  was  bound  to  it,  and  wood  was  piled  up  about  him.  When  the 
Indiana  had  finished  their  dance,  and  the  fire  was  about  to  be  kindled,  a 
daughter  of  the  chief,  named  MiUy,  who  hud  been  witnening  the  preparations 
with  a  Bad  countcnaiico,  flew  to  her  father^  and,  upon  her  Icneea,  negged  that 
he  would  spuru  the  prisoner's  life ;  and  it  was  not  until,  like  the  celebrated 
Poeahontcu,  she  showed  a  determination  to  perish  with  him,  that  her  father 
consented  to  prolong  his  life  for  the  present  It  was  still  his  intention,  if 
he  could  not  sell  the  victim  for  a  certain  sum,  to  have  carried  his  former  pur- 
pose into  efliect;  but  on  offering  him  to  the  Spaniards,  at  St  Marks,  the 
demanded  sum,  iii  gallons  of  rum,  was  paid  for  him,  and  thus  his  liberation 
was  eflected. 

After  fhmcig  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  was  hanged,  his 
fitmily,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  several  daughters,  surrendered  thcms<;lvc8  to 
the  Americans  at  St  Mark's.  The  youngest  daughter,  MiUu,  about  fourteen 
years  of  aae,  was  treated  with  great  attention  by  all  the  officers  for  having 
saved  the  life  of  JiTKrimmon.  She  was  said  to  have  been  very  handsome. 
When  JifKrimmon  heard  of  her  l)cing  among  the  captives,  he  went  and  offered 
himself  to  her  us  a  partner.  She  would  not,  however,  receive  him,  until 
satisfied  that  ho  was  prompted  to  ofl!er  himself  from  other  motives  than  n 
sense  of  the  supposed  obligation  of  his  life  having  been  saved  by  her. 

Mikasauky  wns  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  war  party,  and  haa  been  known 
at  least  a  century  by  the  name  of  Bktoa  Rouge.  This  name  was  given  it 
by  the  French,  and  the  Anp^lo-Aniericans  called  it  the  Red  Sticks,  to  avoid 
the  use  of  the  same  name  in  French.  Hence  the  Indians  who  made  this 
their  quarters,  were  called  Red  Sticks.  At  this  -period  they  had  revived  the 
practice  of  setting  up  poles  or  sttckt,  and  striping  them  with  red  paint,  which 
was  only  when  they  intended  war.  The  Americans,  not  knowing  their  prac- 
tice, supposed  these  poles  were  painted  with  red  stripes  in  derision  of  their 
liberty  poles.  Mikasauky,  now  Ked  Sticks^  was  upon  a  border  of  Mikasauky 
Lake. 

HORNOTLIMED,  or  os  General  Jadaon  called  him,  ''Homattlemico, 
an  old  Red  Stick,"  was  another  principal  Seminole  chief,  whose  residence 
was  at  Foul  Town  in  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  but,  being  driven  from 
thence,  he  repaired  to  Mikasauky.  Three  vessels  having  ai'rived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  ApaJachicola  on  the  30  November,  1817,  with  military  sto'ep  for 
the  supply  of  the  garrison,  were,  from  contrary  winds,  unable  to  ( ^s-  ^nd. 
Lieutenant  ScoU  was  despatched  for  their  assistance,  in  a  boat  with  fortv  men. 
The  old  chief  ^omof/imetf,  who  had  just  before  been  driven  from  Foul  'fovvn, 
by  a  detachment  of  Grencral  Gaines's  army,  with  a  band  of  his  warriors,  hod 
concealed  themselves  in  the  l3ank  of  the  river ;  and  when  Lieutenant  Scott 
and  his  men  returned,  they  fired  upon  them,  and  all  except  six  soldiers,  who 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  the  opposite  shore,  were  killed.  Twenty  of 
the  soldiers  had  been  left  for  the  aid  of  the  ascending  vessels,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  women  and  sick  were  in  their  places.  These  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Homottimed  ta\A  his  warriors,  who  dashed  out  their  brains  upon  tho 
sides  of  the  boat,  took  off  their  scalps,  and  ciu-ried  them  to  Mikasauky,  where 
they  exhibited  them  upon  their  red  pole,  in  memory  of  their  victory.  This 
chief  and  his  companion,  HiUishago,  were  doomed  shortly  to  expiate  with 
their  lives  for  this  massacre. 

The  Mikasauky  town  was  soon  afler  visited  by  the  army,  but  the  Indians 
had  all  fled,  their  red  pole  was  left  standing,  and  the  scalps  upon  it ;  many  of 
which  were  recognized  as  having  been  talten  from  Lieutenant  ScoWs  men. 
At  length  a  vessel  cruising  near  the  mouth  of  Apalachicola  River,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  Indians  in  that  direction,  with  English  colors  displayed, 
decoyed  on  board  the  famous  chiefs,  Honiotlimed,  and  the  prophet  Prancia. 
These  the  Americans  hanged  without  trial  or  delay. 

NEAMATHLA  was  a  warrior  of  note  and  renown,  before  the  war  of  1812 
with  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  Seminole  chief;  but  where  his  residence  was 
previous  to  that  war  we  have  not  heard ;  but  afler  the  Seminole  war,  he  lived 
upon  a  good  estate,  at  Tallahassee,  of  which  estate  a  mile  square  was  under 
improvement  This,  in  1833,  Neamathla,  at  the  head  of  the  chiefs  of  his 
nation,  gave  up,  with  other  lands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
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treaty  which  the^  made  with  its  agents  at  Moultrie  Crook,  in  Florida,  on  the 
Iti  September  of  that  year. 

In  an  additional  article  of  said  treaty,  we  read — **  Whereas  A*ea  MaUda, 
John  Blount,  T*uiki  ffqjo,  MvUato  King,  Emathlochte,  and  Etonehatimico,  six 
of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Florida  Indians,  and  parties  to  the  treaty  to 
which  this  article  has  bt>en  annexed,  have  warmly  appealed  to  the  commis- 
uiuuers  for  permission  to  remain  in  the  district  ot  country  now  inhabited  by 
tliom,  and  in  consideration  of  their  friendly  disposition,  and  past  services  to 
the  if.  States,"  it  was  aoreed  that  Miunathla  and  his  followers  should  have 
four  square  miles,  embracing  Tuphulga  village,  on  Rocky  Comfort  Creek ; 
Blount  and  H<yo  a  tract  on  Aualachicola  River ;  MuUato  King  and  EmaOdoehee 
upon  the  same  river ;  and  Econchatimico  on  the  Chatahoochie.  With  AVo- 
matUa  there  settled  30  men ;  with  Blount,  43;  MuUato  King,30\  witli  EnuUh- 
hcliee,  28 ;  with  EconchtUimico,  38 :  thn  other  Florida  Indians,  by  the  same 
treaty,  were  to  remove  to  the  Ainuzura,  or  Ouithlacooche  river,  upon  the 
peninsula  of  Florida. 

i)ut  whether  "  the  other  Florida  Indians "  had  any  hand  in  making  this 
trttaty,  does  not  appear,  though  from  ailer  circumstances,  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  they  had.  Hence  two  facts  are  duly  to  bo  considered  concerning 
this  tnuisaction,  as  they  have  led  to  fatal  mistakes:  one  is,  a^  it  concerns  tli» 
number  of  the  Seininoles ;  and  it  will  be  asked.  Were  their  numbers  greatly 
underrated,  that  it  might  seein  that  tliose  who  made  the  treaty  were  the  most 
important  part  of  the  natioa  ?  If  tliis  problem  come  out. affirmative,  then, 
I  say,  thia  mistake,  or  iniposition  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
hus  been  a  fatal  one.  The  other  fact  or  curcumstance  resolves  itself  into 
another  problem,  but  not  more  difficult  of  solution  than  the  other.  It  may  bo 
thus  stated :  Had  these  few  chiefs  any  authority  to  stipidate  for,  or  bind  any 
others  but  themselves?  If  not,  where  is  the  obligation  for  them  to  leavo 
their  country  and  habitations  ?  But  1  forbear  to  pursue  this  subject  further 
in  this  place,  and  will  return  to  Mamathla. 

The  United  States  agreed  by  the  same  treaty  to  award  500  dollars  to  JVea- 
tnathki,  as  a  compensation  for  the  improvements  abandoned  by.  him,  as  well 
as  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  removal. 

A  word  more  of  the  couutrvmen  of  Neamaihla,  who  emigrated  to  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  before  we  i)ruceed  to  other  subjects.  "  The 
land,"  says  Mr.  fVUlianu,*  to  which  they  are  "  legally  banished,  consists  of  dry 
sand  ridges  and  interminable  swamps,  almost  wholly  unfit  for  cultivation; 
where  it  has  cost  the  U.  States  more  tlian  their  land  was  worth  to  support  them. 
They  are  now  in  a  starving  condition;  they  have  killed  the  stock  of  the 
American  settlers,  in  every  port  of  the  territory,  to  support  themselves, 
dready ;  and  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  their  situation  becoming  itn- 
provod."  Wliat  is  calculated  to  add  to  their  miserable  condition,  is  the  limits 
within  which  they  are  restricted ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  nearer  than  withiti 
15  miles  of  the  sea.  A  earrison  was  established  at  Tampa  to  supply  them  with 
necessaries,  and  keep  them  in  order.  Recent  cvents,^owever,  had  consid- 
erably changed  their  condition  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
tressing war,  and  they  are  found  much  more  numerous,  and  far  better  off,  as 
to  resources,  than  was  supposed  they  could  be. 

A  chief,  whom  the  whites  called  Peter  M^^fieen,  has  been  incidentally 
mentioned,  in  our  account  of  the  Creek  war.  His  Indian  name  was  Talmu- 
CHES  Hatcho,  and  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Tukabatchie.  In  1814  he  fled 
before  the  Americans  under  General  Jackaon,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Florida,  and  was  among  others  declared  an  outlaw.  In  1817  he  was  chief  of 
the  Tallapoosies,  and  resided  upon  the  Oklokne  or  Okoloknee  River,  and  was 
styled  "an  old  Red  Stick;"  He  was  one  of  the  12  Creek  chiefs  who  gave  Mr. 
Alexander  Arbtdhnott  power  of  attorney  to  manage  their  affairs.  This  was  done 
on  the  17  June,  1817.  He  was  a  chief  of  consequence,  possessed  a  valuable 
property,  in  lands  and  negroes.  His  effects  were  seized  upon  as  lawful  booty, 
about  the  time  of  his  esca[)e  from  Tukabatchie.  A  half-breed,  by  the  name 
of  Barney,  shared  10  negroes  that  had  belonged  to  him,  and  a  chief  called 
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Auehi-hntrhe,  uWim  Colonel,  lind  30  tnoro.  To  the  poraoni  who  had  rriailA 
pliiiului-  lit'  hia  hIuvvb,  ho  prottHtDil,  thoy  could  have  no  claim  uiHtri  him.  and 
that  ho  liad  never  injnr<!<l  thnin.  liu  therefnri)  aimliod  to  Mr.  lit.  ^buiAnoM, 
to  intercede  with  tlin  officer  at  the  United  Stateii  military  poat,  Fort  Onineit,  for 
•oriic  relief;  tliia  he  did  in  a  very  respectAjl  letter,  but  with  what  aucneM,  wu 
are  as  vet  unprepared  to  aiMak. 

KINO-PAINE  wofl  a  chief  who  might  have  demanded  early  attention,  but 
who,  not  having  been  very  conRiticiioua  but  in  a  aingle  afflilr,  naa  boen  defltr- 
rcd  to  thia  place.  Early  in  181i2,  nt  the  head  of  aundry  Iwiida  of  H«tininolea 
anil  negroea,  who  hod  run  away  fVoiii  their  American  maatero.  Kinff-paijit 
iaaued  forth  in  quest  of  blood  ond  plunder.  There  were  aeveral  other  chiefa 
at  the  aame  time,  (among  whom  Bow-ltgt  *  waa  conapicuoua,)  who  ooaiated  in 
making  war  on  the  iVontiera  of  Georgia.  Whether  either  or  IkiiIi  of  |Im« 
above-named  chieili  coiniiiniuled  the  daring  party,  who,  on  11  8e|rteiiil»er, 
1813,  attacked  und  defeated  a  Buiall  force  under  Captain  fViUiamt,  we  are  iiol 
certain  ;  but  it  ia  certain  that  they  commanded  a  large  force  OfMWi  olb<r,  whtri 
Oeneral  Mteman  marched  agaiimt  them,  and  fought  him  with  deNiierutioii. 
Captain  H'iUiams,  with  about  30  men,  waa  convoying  a<»nie  loaihul  wiigona 
towarda  Davis  Creek,  and  when  within  about  10  rni^'B  of  their  deMtiimtlon, 
they  were  attacked  bv  a  party  of  Indiana  and  negroea,  aui)|)uaed  to  In)  AO  in 
number.  Although  the  whites  were  few,  they  protracted  the  fight  until  all 
their  ammunition  was  expcnilcd,  their  captain  mortally  wounded,  ami  aix 
others  slightly.  They  then  effected  a  retreat,  leaving  their  wagoiia  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Two  of  the  Americana  were  killed,  and,  it  waa  aiip- 
posed,  a  much  greater  number  of  the  enem3r. 

Expecting  a  force  would  be  soon  sent  against  them,  King-pairu,  with  note- 
legs  as  his  lieutenant,  inarched  out  fW>in  the  Lotchway  towna,  at  the  head  of 
15()  warriors,  as  was  suppoaed.  They  were  not  diaapuointe<l  with  regard  to  a 
force  being  sent  against  them,  for  in  the  mean  time  Cfeneral  AWiman,  f  of  the 
Georgia  volunteers,  marched  with  117  men  to  deatrov  the  Lotchway  towns. 
When  he  had  arrived  within  about  auc  milea,  he  fell  in  with  the  Indiana,  all 
of  whom  were  mounted.  It  appeara  the  partiea  met  unexpecte<lly,  and  no 
time  was  lost  on  eidier  side  in  preparing  for  battle.  Having  diamountfld,  iho 
Indians  advanced  a  few  paces,  hoping  thereby  to  intimidate  their  advemarieai 
but  J^eioman,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  hia  men  to  charge,  which  iNiiiig 
promptly  obeyed,  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight.  The  battle-ground.  iMiiiig 
skirted  with  swamps  upon  three  sides,  was  advantageoua  for  the  oiNtrntioiia  of 
the  Indians;  nevertheless,  before  gaining  these  coverta,  o  well-directiid  firo 
stopped  the  flight  of  many,  among  whom  was  King-paint  himaelf,  and  Ihtv- 
legs  was  severely  wounded ;  but  this  was  only  the  cominenc^iinent  of  tlio 
fight';  for  no  sooner  waa  the  fall  of  the  great  chief  known  among  hia  men, 
than  thev  returned  and  charged  in  their  turn,  but  were  again  forced  to  fly, 
leaving  the  body  of  their  leader  in  the  handa  of  the  whites.  Thia,  more  thiin 
any,  or  all  considerations  together,  wrought  up  their  minda  to  di!H|H'riitioii, 
niid  they  determined  on  its  recovery,  or  to  sacrifice  themaelvoa  in  the  uttempt ; 
ond  they  accordingly  returned  again  to  the  charge,  which,  it  ia  aaid,  wiia  met 
with  finnness  by  the  whites,  who,  after  encountering  several  ahocka,  ngnin 
succeeded  in  routing  them  ;  but  they  immediately  returned  again,  with  greater 
fury  than  before,  and  with  greater  success ;  for  they  obliged  the  AinericaiiN  to 
give  ground  in  their  turn,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  thia  moat  deMpenite 
work,  they  succeeded  in  recovering  the  body  of  &ng-paine,  and  curried  it  olF. 
Their  loss  in  the  several  charges  was  unknown,  but  supposed  by  the  whilcN  to 
have  been  about  30;  while,  on  their  own  side,  they  repNort  but  one  killed  ninl 
nine  wounded.  This  fight  was  on  the  96  September,  and  looted  olwut  four 
hours. 
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*  To  a  (IccumeDt  exhibited  in  the  trial  of  ArbutimoU  and  AmbritUr,  hi*  name  i«  tinned 
BoLECX.  Thi*  wai  probably  his  real  name,  which  required  but  a  ilighl  eorruptiwa  to  ebanga 
it  into  Bow-Ugt. 

t  7%oiiuon  (Hiit.  War,  51)  writes  thi*  officer'*  name  Ntunan;  but  Bratman,  Pirkini,  and 
Brackenridgt,  all  write  it  a*  in  the  test.  Therv  is  a  town  in  Florida  called  NtwnamitiUk, 
where  a  new*paper  ii  printed. 
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Tliu  wliitea  were  greatly  iliiii.reMA«l  aAur  thU  flght,  for  the  IniliaiM  were 
reitiiorRed,  and  harawMMl  tlittm  until  the  4  Octub«!r,  when  thepr  gave  up  tha 
buniiieM  and  retired.  Oenerel  JSftwmany  having  thrown  up  a  flight  work,  waa 
oltlu  to  urovent  being  entirely  cut  ofT,  and  at  li'ngth  retreated  out  of  t)io  coun- 
try. The  Indiana  dul  not  giv«  mi  the  aiitge  until  they  had  lieen  iiretty  aeveroly 
cut  up.  The  whiten,  by  coiwHWlng  themaelvea  on  the  night  oi  the  Ud,  niada 
them  believe  they  had  abumioned  ttioir  fort ;  ond  they  came  up  to  it  in  a  lio<ly 
without  apprehending  danipir ;  when  on  a  Hidden  they  received  a  moat  deadly 
Are,  and  immediatulv  fled. 

We  ahull  cIinm)  thia  chitpt)"'  with  aomo  revolutionary  and  other  mattera. 
The  Cberokeea  had  en^agnd  n<  t  to  npemd)  with  the  Hrititili,  towanla  the  close 
of  the  war  ;  and  what  la  v«*rv  singular,  all  the  time  that  the  grontcst  succeMaea 
attended  the  Hritiah  arnia,  they  atrictlv  adhered  to  their  engiigeiiicnt ;  and  it 
waa  not  until  the  fortune  of  war  had  ciianged,  and  the  AincncaiiM  lind  l>econm 
niaMtcni  of  nearly  oil  the  country,  that  iiinny  of  the  ill-fiited  Iniliuim,  iuBtigated. 
no  doubt,  by  unandonod  white  doHpemdovH,  fell  U|K)n  the  Hcttlemcnt  calleti 
Ninety  Six,  killing  many  perHons,  and  burning  aeveral  houHiK.  Upon  thia, 
Uonerul  Pickent  took  th«  neld,  at  the  head  of  a  Imnd  of  mounted  men,  and  in 
about  five '^voek'i  follow i(i{f  the  10  SeptcmlM«r,  1781,*  finished  tiiio  CluTokee 
war,  in  which  40  Indians  were  killed,  \'<i  townn  dentroyed,  nnd  a  great  numlter 
of  men,  women  and  children  taken  priBoner8.t  A  white  man  by  the  name  of 
ffaters  was  siippooed  to  have  lieen  the  prime  mover  of  the  IndinnR,  who  with 
a  few  of  them  fled  through  the  Creek  country  into  F'lorida,  and  made  good 
their  escape. 

On  17  October,  1%  chiefii  and  300  warriora  met  General  Pieketu  at  Long 
Swamp  Creek,  and  a  treaty  waa  concluded,  by  which  Georgia  acquired  a 
large  acceaaion  of  territory.} 

We  have  next  to  relate  the  bold  exploits  of  a  Creek  warrior,  of  the  name 
Gurtstertigo.  §  The  British  held  possession  of  Savannah,  in  Juno,  1783,  and 
General  frayue  was  sent  there  to  watch  their  motions.  On  the  31  May,  Col- 
onel Broum  marched  out  of  Savannah  to  meet,  according  to  appointment, 
a  band  of  Indiana  under  Emiateaairo,  or  Gttriateraigo.  But  some  difficulty 
among  the  Indians  had  delayed  their  iniirch,  and  the  movement  of  Brotvn  waa 
disautrons  in  the  extreme.  General  If'ayne,  by  a  bold  manoeuvre,  cut  off  hia 
retreat,  fell  u|K)n  him  at  midnight,  killed  40  of  his  men,  took  20  prisoners,  and 
the  rest  escu|)ed  only  under  cover  of  darkness.  In  this  fight  IVame  would 
not  permit  a  gun  to  no  fired,  and  the  execution  was  effected  wholly  with  the 
sword  and  bayonet ;  the  flints  having  been  previously  token  from  the  soldiers' 
guns. 

Meainvhile,  Emtateaaigo  was  traversing  the  whole  transverse  extent  of  Geor- 
gia, (strange  as  it  may  seem,)  without  being  discovered,  except  by  two  boys, 
who  were  taken  and  killed.  It  wns  the  24  June,  however,  before  he  arrived 
in  the  neighl>orhood  of  General  fVayne,  who  was  encamped  about  fivo  miles 
from  Savannah.  Wayne  did  not  expect  an  attack,  especially  by  Indians,  and 
contequently  was  completely  surprised.  But  being  well  seconded  by  his 
officers,  ancf  happily  resorting  to  his  favorite  plan  of  fighting,  extricated  him- 
self from  imminent  danger,  and  put  the  Indians  to  fligiit,  after  a  hoi-d-fought 
battle. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Indian  chief,  though  simple,  was  wise ;  but  in  its 
execution  he  lost  some  time,  which  was  fatal  to  him.  He  captured  two  of 
Wayne^a  cannon,  and  while  endeavoring  to  turn  them  u|)on  the  Americans, 
they  had  time  to  rally.  And,  us  the  sword  and  bayonet  were  only  used  by 
them,  no  chance  wus  leA  the  Indians  to  take  advantage  of  position  from  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  of  their  adversaries.  If  Wayne  merited  censure  for  l)eing 
taken  thus  unprepared,  he  deserved  it  quite  as  much  for  exposing  himself  in 
the  fight  beyond  whot  i)rudence  required ;  but  more  than  all,  for  putting  to 
death  12  prisonere  who  had  been  decoyed  into  hia  power,  after  the  fight. 

The  severest  part  of  the  action  was  fought  at  the  cannons.  Emiateaai^o  was 
loath  to  relinquish  such  valuable  trophies,  and  he  did  it  only  with  his  life. 


*  Johmon'i  Life  of  Oreen,  ii.  347. 
t  JohnMon's  Life  of  Qrttn,  ii.  348. 
\  Lte.    Dr.  Holme*  writes  Emuttnigo. 


t  Lte'a  Memoirs,  382,  383. 
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Seventeen  of  his  warriors  fe]l  by  his  side,  bcaidiw  liiH  wliito  ffuldcs.  He 
received  a  spear  and  two  bayonets  in  bis  Irady  liefuru  liii  Ml,  niitfencouraged 
his  warriors  to  the  last.  When  lie  began  to  (Uint.  Iiu  rtttirod  a  few  steps,  and 
calmly  layins  himself  down,  breathed  his  loMt  without  a  groun  or  strugijle. 

This  chief  was  sLv  feet  three  inches  high,  woighing  alHiiit  USiO  iwunds,  bear- 
ing a  manly  and  expressive  countenance,  and  •'h)  yuitm  of  ttg« ;  and  General 
Lee  adds,  '<  Gumlenigo  died,  as  he  had  lived,  the  rmmwtied  warrior  of  the 
Overhill  Creeks."  In  this  singular  affair  but  13  AnKiricaii*  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  plunder  taken  fi-om  the  Iiidlaiit  w<'r«9  117  packhorses, 
laden  with  peltry.  Exertions  were  made  to  capture  tlitMM  warriors  that  es- 
caped from  the  attack  on  Wayne's  camp,  but  m  well  did  they  understand  the 
country,  that  not  one  of  them  was  taken. 

Altliough  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  will  introduce  hitre  one  of  t>ie  earliest 
advocates  for  temperance  that  we  have  met  with  among  the  Indians.  This 
person,  though  a  Creek,  was  a  descendant,  by  Iiin  own  ui!('Ount.  of  the  renown- 
ed Gratygula.  His  name  was  OnughkaUydawtm-granifulakopoL  All  we  know 
of  his  history,  can  be  told  in  a  few  words,  and  nut  lor  inw  niivech  of  his  wliicli 
happened  to  be  preserved,  even  his  name  we  had  liuvtir  priiaps  heard.  That 
he  lived  in  1748,  and  was  eminent  for  his  good  tnoraiN,  except  the  speech, 
before  mentioned,  is  all  we  know  of  him.  As  to  the  ii|K!ecli,  which  is  so  highly 
extolled,  it  has,  like  numerous  others,  wo  are  of  opinion.  {MSited  through  too 
many  hands  to  be  consniered  by  all  who  may  meet  with  It  as  genuine ;  never- 
theless, throwing  aside  all  the  unmeaning  verbiage  witli  which  it  is  encumbered, 
an  Indian  speech  might  remain  that  would  Ih)  read  with  pleosurc.  As  it  stands 
in  the  work  before  us,*  its  length  excludes  it  A'oin  our  pages,  and  we  shall  select 
but  few  sentences.  It  was  delivered  in  a  great  {'ouncil  of  the  Creek  nation, 
and  taken  down  in  short  hand  by  some  white  preM«nt,  and  about  four  years 
after  came  into  the  hands  of  an  agent  of  Sir  fVuliam  Johmon,  tlience  into  the 
bands  of  sundry  others. 

'<  Fathers,  Brethreit,  and  Cocntrtmkn.— Wi  are  tnet  t»  deliberate. 
U[K)n  what  ?— Upon  no  less  a  subject,  than  whether  we  shall,  or  shall  not  be  a 
people ! "  "I  do  not  stand  up,  O  countrymen !  to  pro|N)Me  the  plans  of  war, 
or  to  direct  the  sage  experience  of  this  asueuibly  in  the  regulation  of  our  alli- 
ances: your  wisdom  renders  this  unneceswiry  for  nie.'*--"  The  traitor,  or 
rather  the  tyrant,  I  arraign  before  you,  O  Creeks !  lit  no  native  of  our  soil ;  hut 
rather  a  lurking  miscreant,  an  emissary  of  the  evil  princi|»le  of  <larknc88.  Tis 
that  perniciousliquid,  which  our  pretended  whitk  I'miSMnit  ailflilly  introduced, 
and  so  plentifully  pour  in  among  us ! " — "  O,  ye  Creoks !  when  I  thunder  in 
your  ears  this  denunciation ;  that  if  this  cup  of  pi'rdition  cotttinues  to  rule 
among  us,  with  sway  so  intemperate,  ve  will  ceoite  (o  lie  a  nation  !  Ye  will 
have  neither  heads  to  direct,  nor  hands  to  protect  yoli.— While  this  diabolical 
juice  undermines  all  the  powers  of  your  Iwdies  oitd  minds,  with  inolTensive 
zeal,  the  warrior's  enfeebled  arm  will  draw  the  Im)W,  or  tttuuch  the  s]iear  in  the 
day  of  buttle.  In  the  day  of  council,  when  nuliohul  (Mtfuty  stands  susptinded 
on  the  lips  of  the  hoary  suchem,  he  will  shako  his  hood  witli  uncollected  spirits, 
and  drivel  the  babblings  of  a  second  chihlhood." 

The  above,  though  not  a  third  of  the  speech,  cotltaius  chief  of  all  that  was 
intended  to  be  conveyed  in  several  pages.  A  true  Indian  sp<M;cli  need  not 
liere  be  presented  to  show  tlie  diiTerence  of  stvlti  lM!twu<:n  them ;  but  as  we 
have  a  very  good  one,  by  the  famous  Creek  cliier,  Ujo-wahhior,  not  elsewhere 
noticed,  it  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader.  It  wun  delivered  at  the  time  Gen- 
eral Jackstm  was  treating  with  the  Creek*,  about  thti  closu  of  the  Inst  war  with 
England,  and  was  in  reference,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  conditions  demanded  of 
the  vanquished.  *  nd,  although  Big'Warrior  won  the  friend  of  the  Americans, 
yet  he  now  felt  for  his  countrymen,  and  atXnr  laying  inaiiy  other  things,  con- 
cluded as  follows : — 


"  The  president,  our  father,  advises  us  to  honeity  and  fhimcss,  and  promises 
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that  justice  shall  be  done :  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  be !  I  made  this  war, 
whicn  has  proved  so  fatal  to  my  countrj',  that  the  treaty  entered  into  a  long 
time  ago,  with  father  Washinotom,  might  not  be  broken.  To  his  friendly 
arm  I  nold  fast.  I  will  never  break  tltat  bright  chain  of  friendship  we  made 
together,  and  which  bound  us  to  stand  to  the  U.  States.  He  was  a  father  to 
the  Muscogee  people ;  and  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the  people  beneath  the 
sun.  His  talk  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  There  sits  the  agent  he  sent  among 
us.  Never  has  he  broken  the  treaty.  He  has  lived  with  us  a  long  time.  He 
hns  seen  our  children  born,  who  now  have  children.  By  bis  direction,  cloth 
was  wove,  and  clothes  were  made,  and  spread  through  our  country  ;  but  the 
Red  Sticks  came,  and  destroyed  all ; — we  have  none  now.  Hard  is  our 
situation ;  and  you  ought  to  consider  it  I  state  what  all  the  nation  knows : 
nothing  will  I  keep  secret — There  stands  the  little  warrior.  While  we  were 
seeking  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  murders  that  had  been  committed,  he 
proved  a  mischief-maker ;  he  went  to  the  Bntish  on  the  lakes ;  he  came  back, 
and  brought  a  package  to  the  frontiers,  which  increased  the  murders  here. 
This  conduct  has  already  made  the  war  party  to  suffer  greatly ;  but,  although 
almost  destroyed,  they  will  not  yet  open  their  eyes,  but  are  still  led  away  by 
the  British  at  Pensacola.  Not  so  with  us.  We  were  rational,  and  had  our 
senses.  We  yet  are  so.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  our  fatlier  beyond  the 
waters  encouraged  us  to  join  him,  and  we  did  so.  We  had  no  sense  then. 
The  promises  he  made  were  never  kept  We  were  young  and  foolish,  and 
fought  with  him.  The  British  can  no  more  persuade  us  to  do  wrong.  They 
have  deceived  us  once,  and  can  do  it  no  more.  You  are  two  great  people. 
If  you  go  to  war,  we  will  have  no  concern  in  it ;  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight 
We  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  every  nation.  If  they  offer  me  arms,  I  will  uay 
to  them.  You  put  me  in  danger,  to  war  against  a  people  bom  in  our  own  land. 
They  shall  never  force  us  into  danger.  You  shall  never  see  that  our  chiefs 
are  boys  in  council,  who  will  be  forced  to  do  any  thing.  I  talk  thus,  knowing 
that  father  Washington  advised  us  never  to  interfere  in  wars.  He  told  us 
that  those  in  peace  were  the  happiest  people.  He  told  us,  that  if  an  enemy 
attacked  him,  he  had  warriors  enough,  and  did  not  wish  his  red  children  to 
help  him.  If  the  British  advise  us  to  any  thing,  I  will  tell  you — not  hide  it 
from  you.    If  they  say  we  must  fight,  I  will  tell  them.  No." 

He  had  previously  spoken  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  of  the  sufferings  it 
had  brought  upon  them,  but  asked  indulgence  from  compassion.  The  fine 
tract  of  country,  now  the  state  of  Alabama,  was  argued  for  by  Shelokta^  another 
famous  chief,  who  had  large  claims  on  the  whites,  but  Jackson  would  not 
concede.  This  chief  had  rendered  them  the  greatest  services  in  the  war,  and 
appealed  to  Jackson^s  feelings,  by  portraying  the  dangers  they  had  passed 
together,  and  his  faithfulness  to  him  in  the  most  trying  scenes ;  but  all  availed 
nothing. 

Bio  Warrior  was  a  conspicuous  chief  for  many  years.  In  1821,  one  of  his 
nation  undertook  to  accompany  a  Mr.  Lucas  as  a  guide,  and  killed  liim  by  the 
way.  Complaint  was  immediately  made  to  Big-warrior,  who  ordered  him 
to  ne  executed  without  delay.  In  1824  he  was  the  most  noted  among  the 
opposersof  the  missionaries.  *  In  this  it  was  thought  he  was  influenced  by  the 
Indian  agents,  which  opinion  was  perhaps  strengthened  from  the  fact  that  a 
sub-agent.  Captain  Walker,  had  married  his  daughter.  He  was  head  chief  of 
the  nation  when  General  Mlntosh  forfeited  his  life  by  breaking  the  law  of 
the  nation  in  /celling  a  part  of  the  Creek  country.  The  troubles  of  his  nation 
having  brought  him  to  Washington,  at  the  head  of  a  delegation,  he  fell  sick 
and  died  there,  8  March,  1825.*  He  was  a  man  of  colossal  stature,  and  pro- 
portionate physical  powers ;  and  it  is  said  "  his  mind  was  as  colossal  as  his 
body,"  and  that  he  had  done  much  towards  improving  the  condition  of  his 
countrymen.    He  had  a  son  named  Tu^thmaha. 

*  NUtt't  Register,  xxviii.  48. — By  a  paisaee  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  congress  on 
the  Creek  aflairs  in  1827,  it  would  seem  that  mg-warrior  died  as  early  as  February. 
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Onmnds  of  tne  Semtnole  War — Circumstatues  of  those  Indians  misunderstood — Just- 
ness  of  the  War — Neamathla  deposed — Treaties — Of  Moultrie  Creek — Payne's 
Landing — Council  at  Camp  King — Is  broken  up  by  Osceola — It  is  renetoed,  and  a 
party  agree  to  emigrate— One eoljl's  opposition — Is  seized  and  put  in  irons — 
Feigns  a  submission  and  is  released — Executes  an  agreement  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  whites — The  physical  condition  of  the  Indians. 

Havinq,  in  a  ibrmer  chapter  of  this  our  fourth  book,  given  many  of  tiio 
necessary  particulars  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  former  Florida  war,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  same, and  we  shall,  therefore,  procctd 
ht  once  to  a  notice  of  the  grounds  of  the  present  war  with  the  Indians  in  tliut 
region. 

It  has  been  formerly  said,  that  nearly  all  the  Indian  wars  have  the  buiiio 
origin  ;  and,  on  attentively  examining  the  subject,  it  will  l>e  found  that  tlic 
remark  has  much  of  truth  in  it.  The  Seminoles  of  Florida  have  been  found 
quite  different  from  what  they  had  been  supposed.  Every  body  had  consid- 
ered them  a  mere  outcast  remnant,  too  much  enfeebled  by  their  proximity  to 
the  whites,  to  l)e  in  the  least  dreaded  in  a  war.  Indeed,  such  conclusion  wus 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  accounts  which  were  circulated  among  intelli- 
gent people ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  people  have  always  been  misinformed 
on  the  subject,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ignorance  of  their  informci-s.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  misinformation  should  be  circulated,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  very  agents  who  lived  among  them,  and  those  who  made  treaties  with 
them,  could  not  give  any  satisfactory  account  as  to  their  numbers  or  other 
circumstances.  General  Jaekaon,  in  1817  and  18,  made  an  easy  matter  of 
ravaging  a  part  of  Florida.  His  bein^  opposed  but  by  very  few  Indians,  led 
to  the  telief  that  there  were  but  few  in  the  country.  The  war  of  1814  was 
then  too  fresh  in  their  recollections  to  suffer  them  to  adventure  too  much,  and 
the  prol»biIity  is,  that  but  few  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  a  war  again 
so  soon.  Hence,  one  of  two  conclusions  must  now  evidently  be  fixed  upon, — 
either  that  the  Seminole  Indians  were  much  more  numerous,  20  years  ago, 
than  what  was  supposed,  or  that  they  have  increased  very  considerably  within 
that  time.    For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  both  conclusions  arc  correct. 

When  we  are  told,  that  at  such  a  tune,  and  such  a  place,  commissioners 
of  the  United  States  government  met  a  delegation  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Southern  Indians,  and  made  a  treaty,  the  articles  of  wliich  were  satisfactory 
to  the  Indians,  two  or  three  queries  present  themselves  for  solution ;  as,  by 
what  means  have  the  chiefs  been  got  together ;  what  other  chiefs  and  princi- 

Eal  men  are  there  belonging  to  such  a  nation,  who  did  Twt  participate  in  the 
usiness  of  the  treaty.  Anxious  to  effect  tlieir  object,  commissioners  have 
sometimes  practised  unwarrantable  means  to  obtain  it ;  especially  in  encour- 
aging sales  of  territory  by  a  minority  of  chiefs,  or  gaining  their  consent  to  a 
removal  by  presents. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  war,  the  numBer  of  Seminole  warriors  was 
reckoned,  by  persons  upon  the  spot,  at  2000 ;  but  they  have  mnerally,  since 
that  period,  Iieen  mtcd  higher.  But  it  is  my  opinion,  that  20U0  able  men,  led 
by  such  a  chief  as  Osceola  has  proved  himself  to  be,  are  amply  sufficient  to  do 
all  that  has  been  done  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  Florida,  m  1835  and  G. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  among  discerning  people,  of  the  justness  of 
the  present  war,  as  it  appears  to  me  ;  nevertheless,  however  unjustly  created, 
on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  most  efficient  measures  shoidd  have  been  taken, 
in  its  earliest  stages,  for  its  suppression  ;  because,  the  sooner  it  is  ended,  the 
fewer  will  Ik;  the  sacrifices  of  lives ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  concomitant  suffer- 
ings of  ittdividuals,  and  destructions  of  property.  It  has  been  frequently 
asked,  what  the  executive  and  the  congress  of  the  nation  have  been  about  ail 
this  time !  A  few  soldiers  have  been  sent  to  Florida  at  a  time ;  some  have 
been  cut  off,  and  the  services  of  others  rendered  abortive,  by  some  childish 
bickeriiij,'s  ntiiong  their  officers  about  "  precedency  of  rank."    But  whose  fault 
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it  is  that  those  officers  should  have  been  there  under  commissions  or  in- 
structions of  such  a  nature  as  to  set  them  in  such  an  awkward  position  in 
respect  to  each  other,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  state,  the  facts  being  of 
sufficient  notorietjj. 

A  writer  has  given  the  following  facts  relative  to  the  Seminoles  recently, 
and,  as  they  are  suited  to  my  course  of  remarks,  I  give  them  in  his  own 
words :  — "  Shortly  after  the  cession,  [of  Florida  to  the  U.  S.]  a  treaty  was 
mode  by  which  the  Seminoles  consented  to  relinquish  by  far  the  better  part 
of  their  lands,  and  retire  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, — a  quarter  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  pine  barrens  of  the  worst  description,  and  terminating 
towards  the  south  in  unexplored  and  impassable  marsiies.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  old  JVeha  Mathla,  the  head  of  the  tribe, 
thought  it  savored  too  much  of  the  cunning  and  whiskey  of  the  white  man, 
and  summoned  his  warriors  to  resist  it.  Gov.  Duval,  who  succeeded  Gen. 
Jackson  in  the  chief  magistracy  of  this  territory,  broke  in  u])oii  his  war  council, 
deposed  the  war  leaders,  and  elevated  the  peace  party  to  the  chieftaincies. 
The  Seminoles  retired  peaceably  to  the  territory  assigned  them,  and  old  JVeha 
Mathla  retired  to  the  Creeks,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
chief." 

The  next  event  of  considerable  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Seminoles,  is 
the  treaty  of  Pdyne'a  Landins^.  Of  this  afthir  I  am  able  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  principal  agent  m  it,  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  The  individual 
to  whom  I  refer,  Cfeneral  Wiley  Thompson,  will  be  particularly  noticed  here- 
after, from  the  melancholy  fate  which  fie  met  in  the  progress  o*  this  war. 

I  have,  in  a  previous  chapter,  spoken  of  the  treaty  at  Moultrie  Creek ;  but, 
before  going  into  the  particulars  of  that  at  Payne's  Landing,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  few  additional  observations.  The  Indians  who  consented  to 
that  treaty,  by  such  consent  agreed  "  to  come  under  the  protection  of  the  U. 
States,  to  give  up  their  possessions,  and  remove  to  certain  restricted  boundaries 
in  the  territory,  the  extreme  point  of  which  was  not  to  be  nearer  than  15  miles 
to  the  sea  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  any  losses  to  which  they  might 
be  subjected  by  their  removal,  the  government  agreed  to  moke  liberal  donations, 
also  to  provide  iniplements  of  husbondrj',  schools,  &c.,  and  pay  on  annuity  of 
5000  dollars  for  5J0  years ;  besides  which  there  were  presents  of  corn,  meat, 
&c.  &c.  It  was  required  of  the  Indians  that  they  should  prevent  absconding 
slaves  from  taking  refuge  among  them,  and  they  were  to  use  all  proper  exer- 
tions to  apprehend  and  deliver  the  sam«>  to  their  proper  owners." 

Our  account  next  goes  on  to  slate,  mat  the  harmony  which  existed  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  very  great,  and  that  the  Indians  wore  so  well 
satisfied  with  its  provisions,  "that  they  had  a  clause  expressly  inserted,  by 
which  the  United  States  agent.  Major  Gad.  Humphreys,  and  the  interpreter, 
Richards,  were  to  have  each  one  mile  square,  in  fee  simple,  as  a  mark  of  the 
confidence  they  reposed  in  these  officers  of  the  government." 

Before  this  treaty  was  carried  Into  effect,  the  Indians  were  intruded  upon, 
and  they  gradually  began  to  be  rather  slow  in  the  delivery  of  the  runaway 
negroes.  Clamors  were  therefoi-e  loud  against  them,  and  difficulties  followed, 
i^  quick  succession,  for  several  years.  At  length  it  was  determined  tliat  the 
Seminoles  should  be,  somehow  or  other,  got  out  of  Florida,  and  the  treaty  of 
Payne's  Landing  was  got*up  for  this  object. 

Acox)rdingly,  in  1832,  on  the  9th  of  May,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  "  on 
Ocklawaha  River,  known  by  the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing, 
by  which  they  stipulated  to  relinquish  all  their  possessions  in  Florida,  and 
emigrate  to  the  country  allotted  to  the  Creeks,  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  in  con- 
sideration of  which  the  government  was  to  pay  15,400  dollars,  on  their  arrival 
at  their  new  home,  and  give  to  each  of  the  warriors,  women  and  children  one 
blanket  and  one  homespun  frock.  The  whole  removal  was  stipulated  to  take 
place  within  three  years  after  the  ratification." 

Wliat  object  the  government  could  have  had  in  view  by  stipulating  that  the 
Indians  should  deliver  into  its  hands  all  their  cattle  and  horses,  previous  to 
their  emigration,  I  know  not,  unless  it  was  the  intention  of  its  agents  to 
$peewlate  tn  stocks ;  or  perhaps  the  mode  by  which  the  Indians  were  to  lie 
transported,  would  not  admit  of  their  being  transported  with  them.    Be  this 
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as  it  might,  we  shall  see  that  this  stock  affair  was  among  the  beginning  of  the 
sparks  of  war. 

It  appears  that  between  1832  and  1834,  it  had  become  very  apparent  that 
no  removal  was  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and  it  was  equally  apparent  that 
those  who  had  engaged  a  removal  for  the  nation,  were  not  the  first  |N)op!()  in 
it, — and,  consequently,  a  difficulty  would  ensue,  let  the  matter  l)o  urged  when 
it  would.  General  Thompson  was  the  government  agent  in  Florida,  and  Iw. 
(whether  with  advice  or  without,  I  am  not  informed)  thought  it  best  to  hnv<!  n 
talk  with  some  of  the  real  head  men  of  the  nation,  upon  the  subject  of  rernovnl, 
which  he  effected  about  a  year  before  the  time  of  removal  expired,  nnrnelv,  in 
tlie  fall  of  18:34. 

Meanwhile,  tlie  chief  who  had  been  put  in  the  place  of  ManuUhla,  by  (^)v- 
ernor  Duval,  had  been  executed,  by  some  of  the  nation,  for  adhering  to  the 
whites,  and  advocating  a  removal  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  nam)!  of  tiio 
chief  executed  upon  this  account  was  Hicks.  To  him  succeeded  uno  iinMiini 
CharUs,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  railed,  Charles  Omathla,  and  hn  shurod  the  NHiiiit 
fate  not  long  after.  Nine  warriors  came  into  his  council,  and  learning  that  lio 
insisted  upon  a  removal,  shot  nine  bullets  through  his  heart!  No  more  iloubt- 
ful  characters  were  now  raised  to  the  chieftaincy,  but  a  warrior,  nanied  Louin, 
well  known  for  his  hostility  to  the  whites,  was  made  chief. 

In  the  council  which  General  Thompson  got  together  for  the  pur|Hwo  of 
holding  a  talk,  ns  has  been  remarked,  appeared  Osceola,  and  several  other 
distinguished  chiets.  This  council  was  held  at  Fort  King,  and  wuh  opened 
by  General  Thompson  in  a  considerable  speech,  wherein  no  endeavored  to 
conviiice  the  Indians  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  removal ;  urging,  ut  the  same 
time,  tiiat  their  own  safet}',  as  well  as  that  of  their  property,  required  it ;  ntid 
requested  their  answer  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  which  he  presented  in 
form  of  propositions.  <<  The  Indians  retired  to  private  council,  to  diwMim  the 
subject,  when  the  present  young  and  dfiring  chief  Aceola  (Powtll)  [Omckola] 
addressed  the  council,  in  an  animated  strain,  against  emigration,  and  wiid  that 
any  one  who  should  dare  to  recommend  it  should  be  looked  upon  08  an  enemy, 
and  held  responsible  to  the  nation.  There  was  something  in  his  manner  ho 
impressive  and  bold,  that  it  alarmed  the  timid  of  the  council ;  and  it  was 
agreed,  in  private  talk,  that  the  treaty  should  be  resisted.  When  this  wait  made 
known  to  the  agent,  he  mode  them  u  long  and  eloquent  harangue,  setting  forth 
the  dangers  that  surrounded  them  if  they  were  subjected  to  the  lawit  of  the 
pale  faces,  where  a  red  man's  word  would  not  be  taken ;  that  the  whitOM  might 
make  false  charges  against  them,  and  deprive  them  of  their  iiegroitH,  lionteH, 
lands,  &c.  All  this  time  Aceola  was  sitting  by,  begging  the  chiefs  to  roniain 
firm."    Whrn  this  was  finished,  a  chief,  named 

"  HoLATEE  Mico,  said  the  great  Spirit  made  them  all — they  hml  come  from 
one  woman — and  he  hoped  they  would  not  quarrel,  but  talk  until  they  got 
through."    The  next  chief  who  spoke  was  named 

MicANOPEE.  He  was  the  king  of  the  nation.  All  he  is  rcportitd  to  have 
said  was,  thnt  he  had  no  intention  to  remove.  "  Foweli.  then  told  the  agent 
he  hud  the  decision  of  the  chiefs,  and  that  the  council  was  broken  iin.  In  a 
private  talk,  an  old  chief  said  he  had  heard  much  of  his  grout  futlierin  regard 
for  his  red  children.  It  had  come  upon  his  ears,  but  had  gone  through 
them  ;  he  wanted  to  see  it  with  his  eyes ; — that  he  took  land  Irom  other  red 
skins  to  pay  them  for  theirs,  and  by  and  by  he  would  take  that  almi.  The 
white  skins  had  forked  tongues,  and  hawks'  fingers ;  that  David  Blount  told 
hirn  the  people  in  the  great  city  made  an  Indian  out  of  paint,  and  then  Heiit 
after  him  aud  took  his  lands,  (allu<ling  to  the  likenesses  of  the  chiefit,  in  the 
war  department,  at  Washington.)  He  wanted,  he  said,  to  sluep  in  the  same 
land  with  his  fathers,  and  wished  his  children  to  sleep  by  his  Hide." 

The  plea  set  up,  that  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  Slates  in  1810, 
without  any  provision  for  those  Indians,  need  only  to  be  noticed  to  show  its 
absurdity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  right  ol  the  Seminoles  to 
the  lands  of  Florida  was  talked  about,  the  idea  was  derided  by  many  influential 
men ;  but  when  such  persons  desired  to  take  ftossession  of  some  of  the 
territory,  they  seemed  more  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  Indians'  rights  by 
agreeing  to  pay  them  for  them,  than  of  exercising  either  their  own  right,  or  that 
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of  the  United  States,  by  taking  unceremonious  possession.  This  can  be 
accounted  for  in  the  same  way  that  we  account  for  one's  buying  an  article  that 
he  desires,  because  ho  dares  not  take  it  without. 

When  a  removal  was  firat  urged  upon  the  Seminole  Indians,  their  cliicfs 
said,  "Let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  country  this  is  of  which  you  talk,  then  if  wo 
like  it,  it  is  time  enough  to  exchange  ours  for  it.2'  But  it  is  said,  the  govcm- 
iiieiit  agent  had  no  authority  to  authorize  a  deputation  of  Lidians  to  visit  the 
promised  land,  and  hero  the  matter  rested  awhile. 

How  long  aflcr  this  it  was,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  state,  that  the  Indians 
made  known  their  desire  of  exchanging  their  country ;  but  this  was  said  to 
have  been  the  fact,  and  the  result  was  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  already 
described. 

It  appears  that  General  Thompson,  nothing  discouraged  at  the  result  of  the 
coimcil  which  had  been  terminated  by  the  wisdom  of  Osceola,  without  the 
slightest  concurrence  in  any  of  his  measures,  by  unceasing  efforts  had  pre- 
vailed u|)on  a  considerable  number  of  "chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  to  meet  him 
afterwards  and  execute  a  writing,  agreeing  to  comply  with  the  treaty  of  18^." 
This  was  evidently  done  without  Osceola's  consent,  but  its  being  done  by  some 
whom  he  had  considered  his  partisans,  irritated  him  exceedingly.  He  now 
saw  that  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  or  say,  the  whites  would  get  terms  of 
agreement  of  some  of  the  Indians ;  enough,  at  least,  for  a  pretence  for  tlieir 
designs  of  a  removal. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Osceola  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  agent  for  thus 
taking  the  advantage  of  a  few  of  his  people,  who  doubtless  were  under  much 
greater  obligation  to  him  than  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Remon- 
strance soon  grew  into  altercation,  which  ended  in  a  ruse  rfc  guerre,  by  which 
Osceola  Vfas  made  prisoner  by  the  agent,  and  put  in  irons,  in  which  situation 
he  was  kept  one  night  and  part  of  two  days. 

Here  then  we  see  the  origin  of  Osceola^s  strong  haired  to  General  Thompson. 
While  lying  in  chains  he  no  doubt  came  to  the  fixed  resolution  to  resist  the 
whites  to  his  utmost  ability,  and  therefore,  with  perfect  command  over  himself, 
dissembled  his  indignation,  and  deceived  the  agent  by  a  pretended  compliance 
with  his  demands.  The  better  to  blind  the  whites,  he  not  only  promised  to 
sign  the  submission  which  he  had  so  strongly  objected  to,  but  promised  that 
his  friends  should  do  so,  at  a  stated  time ;  and  his  word  was  kept  with  the 
strictest  accuracy.  He  came  to  Fort  King  with  79  of  his  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  then  the  signing  took  place.  This  punctuality,  accompanied 
with  the  most  perfect  dissimulation,  had  the  effect  that  the  chief  intended  it 
should — the  dissipation  of  all  the  feara  of  the  whites.  These  transactions  were 
in  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  1835. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  very  near  the  period  of  open  hostilities  and  blood- 
shed ;  but  before  proceeding  in  the  details  of  these  sanguinary  events,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  pause  a  moment  in  reviewing  some  of  the  matters  already 
touched  upon.  The  first  to  which  the  attention  is  naturally  called,  is  so 
prominent  as  scarcely  to  need  being  presented,  but  I  cannot  refrain  asking 
attention  to  a  comparison  between  the  number  of  "chiefs  and  sub-chiefs," 
(which  was  Sixteen)  who  on  the  23  April,  1835,  agreed  to  "acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  of  9  May,  1832,"  and  the  number  of  warriors  and  chiefs 
now  in  open  hostility.  These  have  not  been  rated  below  2000  able  men. 
Docs  any  hody  suppose  that  those  16  "  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,"  (amon^  whom 
was  not  the  "king  of  the  nation"  nor  Osceola,)  had  full  power  to  act  for  2000 
warriors  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion  ?  The  question,  in  my  mind,  need 
only  be  stated' ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  ignorant  every  body  was 
of  the  actual  force  of  these  Indians. 

It  will  doubtless  be  asked,  how  it  happens  that  the  Indians  of  Florida,  who, 
a  few  years  since,  were  kept  from  starving  by  an  appropriation  of  congress, 
should  now  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  so  comfortably  in  their  fastnesses. 
The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  "starring  Indians"  were  those  then  lately 
forced  down  into  the  peninsula,  who  had  not  yet  learned  the  resources  of  the 
country ;  for  not  much  has  been  said  about  the  "  starving  Indians  of  Florida" 
for  several  years  past. 

In  addition  to  the  great  amount  of  cattle,  hogs,  corn,  grain,  &c.  taken 
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from  the  vvhitcB,  from  the  conimoncoment  of  the  war  to  the  present  time,  the 
Seminolcs  muko  iloitr  of  u  curtain  root,  culled  coonty,  upon  wliich  thejr  can 
Bubsist  without  inconvunienco  for  a  cotmidcrablo  length  of  time,  which  is  of 
incalculable  advuntugo  to  them  in  thuir  war  operations. 

The  strength  of  tlie  ludiauM  has  been  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  blacks. 
Some  accounts  say  there  aro  BOO  among  them,  some  of  whom  have  joined 
them,  on  absconding  iVom  their  white  owners ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Florida  Indians  own  many  alaves.    Old  Micanopy  is  said  to  have  80. 
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CHAPTER  DC. 

The  Indians  prepare  for  'Wiir—JIffair  of  llogtmen — A  maiUcarrier  killed — Sales  of  the 
Indian*'  cattle  and  horm  aavertited  by  the  Indian  agent,  but  none  takes  place — 
Burnings  and  murders  are  committed— Settlement  at  JW'io  River  destroyed — Re 
'  markable  preservation  of  a  Mr,  iiodl'toy't  family — Colonel  Warren's  defeat —  Swamp 
fight — Destruction  of  JVeu)  Smyrna — Defeat  and  death  of  Major  Dade,  with  the 
destruction  of  nearly  his  whole  party — visit  to  his  battle-ground. 

From  April  until  harvest  time,  preparations  had  gone  on  among  the  Indians, 
and  they  only  waited  for  the  wlutes  to  begin  to  compel  a  removal,  when  the 
blow  shoidd  be  struck.  Tlio  time  allowed  them  over  and  above  the  three 
years,  to  prepare  for  th(«ir  journey  to  the  prairies  of  the  Arkansaw,  w.'is  spent 
m  making  ready  to  resist  at  the  termination  of  it 

As  ear^,  however,  us  the  lU  Juno,  1835,  a  serious  affray  took  place  between 
some  whites  and  Indians,  at  a  place  called  Hogtown,  not  far  from  Mickasauky 
in  which  the  former  were  altogether  the  aggressors.  The  Indians,  about  seven 
in  number,  were  discovered  by  a  gang  of  whites,  hunting  "beyond  their 
bounds,"  upon  whom  they  undertook  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  Two 
of  the  Indians  were  absent  when  the  whites  came  up  to  them,  and  they  seized 
and  disarmed  them,  and  then  bc^an  to  whip  them  with  cowiiidc  whips. 
They  had  whipped  four,  and  were  m  the  act  ot  whipping  the  fiAh,  when  the 
other  two  Indians  came  up.  On  seeing  what  was  going  on,  they  raised  the 
war-whoop  and  flred  upon  the  whites,  but  whether  tliey  received  any  injury, 
wo  are  not  told ;  but  thev  immediately  returned  the  fire,  and  killed  borli  the 
Indians.  When  Genoraf  Thompton  was  made  acquainted  with  the  affair,  ho 
summoned  tlio  chiefs  together,  and  stated  the  facts  to  them,  and  they 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it,  and,  it  is  suid,  a^ed  to  deliver  the  offenders 
into  the  hands  of  the  whitci^  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  laws. 
This  must  be  taken  as  the  story  of  the  whites ;  for  in  this  case  they,  and  not 
the  Indians,  were  the  "  ofTeiiders."  It  wos  altogether  a  singular  report,  that 
afler  the  Indians  had  all  been  whipped  and  killed,  they  should  be  required  to 
^ve  up  the  offenders ;  but  such  wos  stated  to  be  the  fact,  and  I  know  not  that 
It  has  been  contradicted. 

Frequent  sij^ns  of  uneasiness  had  been  manifested  during  the  summer 
among  the  Indians,  Home  of  whom  could  not  be  restrained  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  the  chiefs,  although,  it  is  pretty  evident,  such  acts  were  against  their 
advice.  A  mail-carrier  was  killed  and  robbed  between  St.  Augustine  and 
Camp  King,  and  two  or  three  houses  had  from  time  to  time  been  broken 
open  in  dinerent  places  •,  hut  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  these  acts  might 
have  been  committed  by  other  people  than  Indians.  However,  the  Indiana 
were  mistrusted,  and  not  only  mistrusted,  but  reported  as  the  pcrijetrators ; 
and  whether  they  were  or  not  is  but  of  small  moment,  as  affairs  turned  out. 

Things  remained  in  this  state  until  December  following,  when  the  Indian 
agent  notified  such  of  the  Indians  as  he  was  able,  that  their  time  had  expired, 
ond  that  they  mu»t  forthwith  prepare  for  their  journey  over  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  that  end  must  bring  in  their  cattle  and  horses  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  And  so  confident  was  he  that  they  would  be  brought  in,  that 
be  bad  advertised  them  for  sole,  and  the  1st  and  15th  of  the  month  were  the 
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days  in  which  the  sales  wore  to  bo  made.  The  appointed  days  passed,  and  no 
Indians  ap|)eared ;  and  it  was  immediately  discovered  that  tiiey  had  sent  their 
women  and  children  into  the  interior,  and  the  warriors  were  marching  from 
place  to  place  with  arms  in  their  hands,  ready  to  strike. 

Consternation  and  dismay  was  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  bor- 
dering whites,  and  they  Iwgan  to  fly  trom  their  dwellings,  which  were  imme- 
diately destroyed  by  the  Indians.  One  of  the  flrst  places  attacked  was  the 
plantation  of  Captain  PrUat,  the  buildings  on  which  were  burned.  Small 
compaiiies  of  whites  were  immediately  organized  for  scouring  the  country. 
One  of  these  was  fired  upon  by  some  Indians  in  amhush,  who  wounded  two, 
one  supposed  inortally,  and  a  son  of  Captain  Pn'est  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him.  Soon  atlcr,  as  30  or  40  men  were  at  work  getting  out  ship-timber  on 
Drayton's  Island,  in  Lake  Georee,  they  were  fired  upon  and  driven  from  the 
place.  None  were  wounded,  uithough  the  bullets  passed  through  the  clothes 
of  some  of  them. 

On  the  5th  of  Jan.  1836,  a  small  party,  supposed  to  bo  about  30,  of  Indians 
struck  a  fiital  blow  on  a  poor  family  at  Now  River,  which  is  about  22  ii'<!<3b 
to  the  north  of  Capo  Florida.  It  was  the  family  of  the  light-house  keepe  of 
this  pla".e,  named  Cooley.  And  what  renders  the  cose  peculiarly  aggravating 
is,  that  this  fiiniily,  like  that  of  Clark,  at  Eel  River  near  Plimouth,  in  Philip'a 
war,  were,  and  had  always  been,  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  very 
Indians  who  destroyed  them.  Mr.  Cooky,  being  absent  when  the  attack  was 
made,  escaj)ed  the  butchery.  The  number  murdered  was  six,  one  of  whom 
was  a  man  named  Flinton,  from  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  who  had  been  hired 
as  a  family  teacher,  his  mother,  wife,  and  three  children.  Flinton  he  found 
shockingly  mutilated,  apparently  with  an  axe ;  his  two  older  children  were 
lying  near  him  shot  through  the  heart,  with  the  books  they  were  using  at  the 
time  they  were  murdered  by  their  sides;  from  which  circumstance  it  is 
evident  they  met  death  at  the  same  moment  they  knew  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
foe.  His  wife,  with  the  other  child  at  her  breast,  he  found  aliout  100  yards 
from  the  others,  both  apparently  killed  by  the  same  bullet,  Mrs.  Cooky  had 
formerly  been  a  captive  among  tlie  Indians,  understood  their  language,  as  did 
one  of  the  children,  a  boy,  and  both  were  much  liked  by  them. 

Here  the  Indians  found  a  rich  booty.  They  carried  off  about  12  barrels  of 
provisions,  30  hogs,  3  horses,  480  dollars  in  silver,  one  keg  of  powder,  above 
200  pounds  of  lead,  and  700  dollars  worth  of  dry  goods. 

A  family  of  several  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cooky's,  witnessed  the 
murder,  and  barely  made  their  escape.  Also  another,  that  of  the  widow  B^- 
Uu ;  herself,  two  daughters  and  a  son ;  these  escaped  by  flight  to  Cape  Florida. 
Ilere  were  soon  gathered  about  60  persons,  who  had  escaped  from  along  tho 
coast,  and  not  being  able  to  subsist  long  for  want  of  provisions,  made  a  signal 
of  distress,  and  were  sooh  discovered  by  a  vessel,  which  took  them  to  St. 
Augustine. 

Ihere  was,  among  tho  families  who  fled  to  save  their  lives  about  this  time, 
one,  very  reniarkably  preser\'ed.  The  family  of  Thomas  Godfrey,  viz.  his 
wife  and  four  female  children,  having  escaped  to  a  swamp  unobserved,  were 
relieved  by  a  negro,  about  tho  end  of  the  fourth  day.  This  man  was  drawn  to 
the  spot  by  the  moans  of  one  of  the  children,  whose  poor  famished  mother 
could  no  longer  give  it  its  usual  support  at  the  breast.  This  negro  belonged 
to  the  hostile  Indians,  and  came  upon  these  sufferers  with  an  uplifted  axe ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  children  in  their  distress,  his  arm  was  unnerved  by  the 
recollection  that  his  own  children  were  then  in  the  power  of  the  whites.  He 
therefore  came  to  the  humane  resolution  of  setting  them  at  liberty,  which 
could  not  be  done,  without  great  hazard,  for  the  Indians  were  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  adjacent  country ;  but  he  directed  them  to  remain  as  quiet  oa 
possible  until  night,  when  he  would  bring  them  something  to  eat.  This  he 
did,  and  also  brought  them  blankets  to  sleep  upon.  The  next  day  a  company 
of  mounted  whites  dispersed  the  Indians,  and  the  negro  conveyed  Mrs. 
Godfrey  and  her  children  in  sight  of  them,  and  then  made  bis  escape.  The 
husband  of  Mrs.  Godfrey  had  some  time  before  been  ordered  out  in  defence 
of  the  country. 

Nothing  but  devastations  of  the  most  alarming  and  destructive  character 
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Bcem  to  have  occurred  in  the  region  of  East  Florida,  bo  long  as  there  was 
a  place  left,  which  wos  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  an  attack. 

About  the  18  of  December,  Colonel  namn,  at  the  head  of  a  small  detach- 
ment of  his  regiment,  was  ordered  to  convoy  a  train  of  wagons  loaded  with 
provisions  and  munitions  from  St  Augustine  to  the  main  body,  which  was 
encamped  at  Fort  Croom,  near  Micanopu^s  town.  While  on  thoir  march  they 
were  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  Indians,  who  killed  8  or  10  of  them,  and 
put  the  rest  to  flight,  almost  in  sight  of  the  force  they  were  sent  to  relieve. 
All  the  wagons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  which,  after  taking  from 
them  what  they  desired,  broke  them  up  and  burnt  them. 

On  the  20  of  December,  as  General  Call,  with  the  Middle  Florida  troops, 
was  marching  for  Fort  Draine,  his  advanced  guard  discovered  a  house  on  hre 
near  Micanopy,  ond  a  trail  of  Indians  was  discovered  leading  to  a  pond,  which 
was  full  of  bushes  and  logs.  This  pond  the  whites  nearly  encircled,  and 
although  ot  first  no  Indians  wore  seen,  yet  the  flashes,  of  their  guns  soon 
pointed  out  their  hiding-()lnees,  and  considerable  firing  ensued  on  both  sides  ; 
but  the  fire  of  the  Indiuns  was  soon  silenced,  and  on  senrching  the  bog  four 
Indians  were  found  dead,  but  all  the  others,  if  there  were  any  more,  had 
effected  their  escape.  In  this  swamp  fight,  three  whites  were  badly  wounded, 
and  one  killed. 

On  the  26  of  December,  a  band  of  about  100  Indians,  under  a  chief  named 
Philip,  and  a  nimiber  of  Indian  negroes,  made  an  attack  on  New  Smyrna,  to 
the  south  of  Mosquito  Inlet,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peninsula,  where  they 
found  nothing  to  obstruct  their  ravages.  They  began  with  the  house  of  Mr. 
Z>unAam,  which  when  they  had  plundered,  "  parties  of  them  scattered  about 
the  neighboring  plantations  of  Crugtr,  Depeyster,  and  Hunter.  The  Indian 
negro,  John  Casar,  endeavored  to  decoy  Mr.  Hunter  from  his  house,  on  pre- 
tence of  selling  him  cattle  and  horses ;  he,  however,  having  heard  by  his 
negroes  that  large  numbers  of  Indians'  were  about,  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
crossed  the  river  to  Colonel  DummePs.  The  Indians  held  possession  of  Dun- 
ham^a  house  all  day,  and  about  one  the  next  morning  set  it  on  fire,  together 
with  all  the  out-buildings.  In  the  course  of  the  27,  they  burned  and  destroyed 
all  the  buildings  on  Crvger*s  and  Deptysiei'a  plantations  except  a  corn-house, 
and,  on  Hunters,  all  except  a  corn-house.  They  now  crossed  over  the  river 
to  Colonel  DummeCs  house,  and  after  destroying  every  thing  in  it,  set  that  on 
fire,  but  from  some  cause  the  fire  did  not  burn  it  They  next  burnt  the  house 
of  Mr.  Ratdiff,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Colonel  Dummefs,  and  broke  and 
destroyed  the  lantern  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  light-house." 

The  war  having  now  become  serious,  and  the  Indians  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  a  despicable  foe,  the  most  melancholy  forebodings  were  entertained 
for  the  veiy  existence  of  the  strongest  places  in  Florida,  and  the  call  for 
protection  from  that  quarter  had  become  loud  and  frequent;  but  notwith- 
standing war  had  been  expected  all  the  preceding  autumn,  no  eftectual  meas- 
ures had  been  taken  by  the  proper  authorities  to  check  the  Indians  in  such  an 
event  There  had,  however,  late  in  December,  arrived  at  Fort  Hrooke  a  small 
number  of  United  States'  troops  under  Major  Z>orfe,  of  the  4th  regiment  of 
infantry,  the  oflicial  account  of  whose  operations  and  defeat,  I  give  as  follows, 
in  the  language  of  Major  Belton.  It  should  lie  observed,  that  Major  Dnik  was 
detached  for  the  relief  of  General  Clinch  at  Camp  King,  who  was  supposrd 
to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  also  in  great  want 
of  supplies. 

His  despatch  wos  dated  at  Fort  Brooke,  1  January,  1836,  and  proceeds  ns 
follows :— «Tlic  schooner  Motto  arrived  on  the  21  December  from  Key  West, 
with  brevet  Major  Dade  and  his  comj)any,  A  infantry,  39  strong,  with  n  small 
supply  of  musket-ball  cartridges,  after  looking  in  at  several  points  between 
the  Key  and  this  place.  Being  thus  reinforced,  I  hesitated  no  longer  to  put 
Gardiner's  company,  C  2d  artilleiy,  and  Fraxa's  company,  B  3d  infantry,  in 
motion  for  Fort  King,  pursuant  to  General  ClincKs  orders ;  which  movement 
had  been  ordered  on  the  16th,  and  suspended  the  same  day,  on  account  of 
intelligence  1  had  received  of  the  force  of  the  Mickasukies,  and  their  strong 
position,  near  the  forks  of  the  Wythlacoochee.  I  despatched  the  public 
schooner  Motto  on  23d,  with  Lieutenant  Duncan,  2d  artUlery,  to  Key  West, 
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fur  H  Imttniry  »f  twu  ttvolvo-poiinders,  and  such  stores  as  could  bo  serviceable ; 
and  Ht  <{  oVIookf  oti  'MtU^  tlio  companies,  Gardiner'a  and  Frazkr%  made  fifty 
IxiyuitKfM  t^mU,  Uy  tUiiuWa  fVom  those  companies  remaining  here,  and  with  one 


ot  l\m  twtt  tiiK'muiuitin  of  tliia  post  with  four  oxen,  I  had  ordered  to  be 
purclmwul.  um  nuUt  wntfon  and  ten  days'  provisions  wero  put  in  march. 
*'TI(o  Mttt  hm  of  lhl«  command  was  at  Little  llillsboro'  River,  seven 


inilcH  (VuiK  tliU  iHMt,  the  bridge  of  which  I  had  reconnoitred  by  Indians  of 
Knmthla^t  \mui  th«  day  before.  From  tliis  I  heard  from  Maj.  Dade  pressing 
mo  to  forward  th«  NlA-pounder,  by  all  means,  it  having  been  left  by  the  failure 
of  tlie  Uittin  four  tll\k$  out.  I  accordingly  ordered  the  purchase  of  three 
hurwi-'N  tuu\  ImrmiMf  ntid  It  joined  the  column  at  nine  that  night  On  the 
night  of  tlui  'MtU,  i  hoord  that  the  transport  with  Mai.  Moun^ord  and  com- 
|)Ui(y,  luiia  Mu\  ttliKiutisly  expected,  was  m  the  bay.  I  sent  at  one  o'clock  a 
lettiif  to  mtif  (ruftuivod  at  uuy-light)  by  an  Indian  express,  urging  him  on. 
Ilu  hntHmX  widi  lii«  tttrung  company  on  the  25th  about  noon,  and  informed 
11)0  titut  l^gid^^t  i'oiiipfltiy,  under  Lieut.  Grayaoriy  nearly  full,  must  be 
wmr  At  \m\A,  Of  this  Maj.  Dadt  was  informed  by  a  gallant  volunteer, 
JmdU  <^'  «M(l(|mfiy|  Sd  artillery,  who  had  left  the  detachment  with  the  news 
of  th«  \>\m\\m  of  Uig  llillsboro'  bridge,  near  which  Maj.  D.  had  halted  the 
lUicoMd  4mv,  t^li,  J  also  Informed  bun  that  I  was  using  every  exertion  to 
punU  QX\  MMKii  i\%\r\mvk  hundred  rations  on  pack-horses,  with  what  ammuni- 
tion Q.mM  \m  ti\mk<A,  A  duplicate  of  this  was  sent  the  next  day  bv  a  young 
Indiati,  who  \mm\%w  tamo  and  could  not  overtake  tlie  column,  and  returned 
with  \\\*  Ittttom.  l'r<  hwtU  joined  Mt^.  Dadt  about  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
the  !J5th, 

*'  \\\  tlo  chain  of  ovotitfl.  it  is  proper  that  I  should  mention,  that  three 
TallidioNMAH  JfMlintiM  caine  in  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  and  caused  great 
QXii\mm\\%  iu  tUAoMa  llmatfda*$  camp.  They  brought  a  talk  of  Inicanopas 
of  n  imnitiii  or  neutral  character,  or  they  affected  it ;  but  I  believe  not  dis- 
tinetlv,  until  ttitor  I  had  made  them  prisoners,  while  in  full  council  witli 
Eimfmi  warriors,  which  step  I  considered  imperative,  if  they  were  spies, 
and  (M  mu«!li  mo  if  tliny  wore  charged  with  any  proposhions  likely  to  detach  the 
cUUitU  fyom  tho  troaty  t  or  indeed  by  an  act  of  self-devotion,  to  take  the  sca'ps 
of  Emallda.  lilaek  JMrt,  and  Big  Warrior^  faithful  chiefs,  who  have  been 
huntod  in  tniM  wav  «inco  the  scalping  of  Charles  Emaihla.  In  a  council  with 
EnuUlda  tlutt  niaht,  Mi^).  Dade  expressed  every  confidence  in  Indian  charac- 
ter (  und  imrtU'Mm\y  upon  the  salutary  influence  of  Abraham  upon  Micanopa. 
On  rufUH'limi  I  dotnincd  two  of  the  imprisoned  Tallahassees,  as  hostages,  and 
eont  tl(»  youngtift  and  best  rtmner  with  letters  to  General  Clinch,  and  General 
Th^mpion,  via  ItUeatt^tOf  m  I  could  do  no  better,  and  of  course,  through 
Mnmn'g  latidi, 

^Tiwm  latt^fg  of  cotirse  involved  many  details;  but  numbers  and  other 
Ctmti,  to  guard  apiuet  treachery,  were  suited  in  French.  The  runner  returned 
two  duyn  imytttm  l(i«  time,  with  a  message  from  Abraham  and  Broken  Slicks, 
tittttiug  my  tallt  wni*  good,  and  that  I  might  expect  him  on  the  30th.  This  we 
freely  rmu\Gr«d  that  ho  would  be  at  the  attack  fixed  for  Christmas  week. 
A  ntigrQ,  hiM  intiniato,  named  Harry,  controls  the  Pea  Creek  band  of  about  a 
Imndrm  warriorM,  forty  miles  south-east  of  us,  who  have  done  most  of  the 
mlmUW,  mul  kmnt  iUut  pott  constantly  observed,  and  communicate  with  the 
MickasultiatM  at  Wyttdacoochec  by  means  of  powerful  bonds  of  Eufollohs 
and  Aiafyirit,  undor  tdttte  Cloud,  and  the  Alligator.  In  tracing  Maj.  Dade*s 
movenM^ntii  I  (lavo  ovory  reason  to  believe  that  he  made  on  the  26th  six 
mili>»,  97th  Ui  Itig  Wytfalacoochee ;  on  the  fifth  day,  28tli,  to  the  battle-ground, 
(ilxty>fiv0  niil#». 

Hhrt>  it  nuty  im  proper  to  state  that  Moj.  Mountfordi's  command  was  ready 
to  move  on  tim  Wtit,  but  the  transport,  in  which  was  a  company  of  the  2d 
artillery  und^r  LiouL  Grayson,  unfortunately  entered  the  wrong  bay,  and 
got  into  Hiioal  wator«  and  was  not  seen,  or  certainly  heard  of,  till  the  moi-nmg 
of  th^  3Sth  ^  Utfi^mbert  when,  by  sending  a  party  with  a  flog  as  a  signoJ, 
LifiUt.  Orayun  wa«  put  in  possession  of  instructions,  and  landed  his 
compny  at  a  INtint  four  miles  west  of  us,  on  the  east  side  of  Tompa  Boy 
(propar)  and  Jolti@d  at  suoaet  that  evening ;  bis  transport  did  not  get  round  to 
7* 
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land  lii.<<  bngcagc  till  the  30th  ;  ho  long  on  intorval  as  to  put  all  hope  of  junc- 
tion out  of  the  quoHtion,  and  Mnj.  Mountford'a  baggage  was  unladed. 

"iNow  it  becomes  my  melancholy  duty  to  proceed  to  the  catastrophe  of  this 
fated  band,  an  elite  of  energy,  patriutiHUi,  military  skill,  and  courage.  On  the 
29th,  in  the  afternoon,  a  man  of  my  company,  John  Thonuu,  and  temporarily 
transferred  to  C  company,  second  artillery,  came  in,  and  yesterday  Pr.  Ransom 
Clark,  of  same  company,  with  four  wounds  very  severe,  and  stated,  that  an 
action  took  place  on  the  28tb,  commencing  about  10  o'clock,  in  which  every 
officer  fell,  and  nearljr  every  man.  The  conimond  entrenched  every  night, 
nnd  about  four  miles  from  tne  halt,  were  attacked,  and  received  at  least  Mecn 
rounds  lieforo  an  Indian  was  seen.  Maj.  Dade  and  his  horse  were  both  killed 
on  the  first  onset,  and  the  interpreter,  ' Louis*  Lieut.  Mudge,  third  artillery, 
received  his  mortal  wound  the  first  fire,  and  afterwards  received  several  otlier 
wounds.  Lieut.  Basenrtr,  third  artillery,  was  not  wounded  till  aAer  the 
second  attack ;  and,  ut  tne  latter  part  of  that,  he  was  wounded  several  times 
before  he  was  tomahawked.  Capt.  Gardiner,  second  artillery,  was  not 
wounded  until  the  second  attack,  and  at  the  last  part  of  it.  Inr.  Basenger, 
nilcr  Capt.  Gardiner  was  killed,  remarked,  "  I  am  the  only  officer  left ;  and, 
boys,  we  will  do  the  liest  we  can."  Lieut.  Keays,  third  artillery,  had  both 
arms  broken  the  first  shot ;  was  unable  to  act,  and  was  tomahawked  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  attack,  by  a  ne^ro.  Lieut.  Henderson  had  his  left  arm 
broken  the  first  fire,  and  ailor  that,  with  a  musket,  fired  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
shot.  Dr.  GaiUn  was  not  killed  until  after  the  second  attack,  nor  was  he 
wounded ;  he  placed  himself  behind  the  breastwork,  and  with  two  double- 
Imn'elled  guns,  said,  "  he  had  four  barrels  for  them."  Capt.  Frazitr  fell  early 
in  the  action  with  the  advanced  guard,  as  a  man  of  his  company,  B  third 
artillery,  who  came  in  tliis  morning,  wounded,  reports. 

"  On  the  attack  they  were  in  column  of  route,  and  after  receiving  a  heavy 
firo  from  the  unseen  enemy,  they  then<  rose  up  in  such  a  swarm,  that  the 
ground,  covered,  as  was  thought,  by  light  infantry  extension,  showed  the 
uidians  between  the  files.  Muskets  were  clubbed,  knives  and  bayonets  used, 
and  parties  were  clenched;  in  the  second  attack,  our  awn  men's  muskets 
from  the  dead  and  wounded,  were  used  against  them  ;  a  cross-fire  cut  down 
u  succession  of  artillerists  at  the  fence,  from  which  forty-nine  rounds  were 
fired ;  the  gun-carriages  were  burnt,  and  the  guns  sunk  in  a  pond ;  a  war- 
dance  was  held  on  the  ground.  Many  negroes  were  in  the  field,  but  no  scalps 
were  taken  by  the  Indians ;  but  the  negroes,  with  hellish  cruelty,  pierced  tho 
throats  of  all,  whose  loud  cries  and  groans  showed  the  power  of  life  to  be 
yet  strong.  The  survivors  were  preserved  by  imitating  death,  excepting 
Thomas,  who  was  partly  stifled,  and  bought  his  life  for  six  dollars,  and  in  his 
enemy  recognized  an  Indian  whose  axe  he  had  helved  a  few  days  before  at 
this  post  About  one  hundred  Indians  were  well  mounted,  naked,  ond 
painted.  The  lost  man  who  came  in  brought  a  note  from  Capt  Frazier, 
addressed  to  Maj.  Mountford,  which  was  fastened  in  a  cleft  stick,  and  stuck  in 
a  creek,  dated,  as  is  supposed,  on  27th,  stating  that  they  were  beset  every 
night,  aud  pushing  on. 

F.  S.  Belton,  Capt.  2rf  ArtiUenj^ 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Major  Dade  and  his  gallant  companions.  Osceola  was 
present,  as  was  the  old  chief  Micanopy.  Of  the  latter,  it  is  said,  he  had,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  avowed  that  he  wovdd  neither  leave  his  country, 
nor  wotdd  he  fisht ;  but  when  the  force  under  Major  Dcuk  approached  his 
town,  he  altered  his  resolution,  seized  his  rifle,  and  shot  that  officer. 

The  situation  of  affairs,  at  this  period  cannot  better  be  described  than  in  tho 
language  of  a  gentleman  attached  to  Major  Mountfard^s  command,  stationed  at 
Fort  Brooke,  ond  is  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  : — 
"  We  are,"  says  he,  "  really  in  the  theatre  of  war  of  the  most  horrible  kind. 
We  arrived  here  on  Christmas  day,  and  found  the  inhabitants  flying  in  from  all 

3uarters  to  camp.  Major  Dade,  with  seven  officers  and  110  men,  started,  the 
ay  before  we  arrived,  for  Fort  King.  We  were  all  prepared  to  overtake 
them  the  next  day,  and  were  upon  the  eve  of  departure,  when  an  intervention 
of  circumstances  deferred  it  for  one  day ;  and,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  three 
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■oldiers,  horribly  mangled,  camn  into  camp,  and  brought  the  melancholy  tid- 
ings tliat  Maior  Dade  and  over}'  officer  and  man,  except  thomselven,  were 
murdered  anu  terribly  mangled.  We  are  at  work,  night  and  day,  entrenching 
ourselves  in  every  {losHible  manner.  Wo  expect  every  moment  to  Im)  attacked, 
as  the  savages  have  swoni  we  should  all  lie  massacred  before  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary. We  are  only  about  200  strong,  with  officers  and  men,  and  about  50 
citizens,  and  100  friendly  Indians,  under  their  chief,  Black  Dirt.  Tho  savages 
are  said  to  number  4000." 

After  the  arrival  of  General  Oaitut  in  Florida,  he  ordered  a  detachment, 
under  Captain  Hitchcock,  to  visit  tho  battle-ground  of  Major  Dade.  And  when 
ho  had  performed  his  orders,  he  gave  the  following  report  of  timt  distressing 
spectacle.  His  report  is  dated  •  Fort  King,  Florida,  Feb.  22,  18.30,"  and  is 
addressed  to  General  Gaines,  as  follows: — "Agrceablv  to  your  directions,  I 
uliserved  the  battle-ground,  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  the  Ouithlecooche  river, 
where  Major  Dade  and  his  command  were  destroyed  Inr  tho  Seminole  Indians, 
on  the  28  Dec.  last,  and  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : — 

"  Tho  force  under  your  command,  which  arrived  at  this  post  to-day  firom 
Tampa  Uoy,  encamped,  on  the  night  of  tho  I9th  inst,  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  Major  Datk  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  December.  He  and  his  party  were 
destroyed  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  December,  about  four  miles  in  advance 
of  that  position.  He  was  advancing  towards  this  post,  and  was  attacked  from 
the  north,  so  that  on  the  20th  instant  we  came  on  the  rear  of  liis  battle-ground, 
altout  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Our  advanced  guard  had  passed  the 
ground  without  halting,  when  the  General  and  his  staff  cume  upon  one  of  tho 
most  apiwlling  scenes  that  can  be  imagined.  We  ftrst  saw  some  broken  and 
scattered  boxes ;  then  a  cart,  the  two  oxen  of  which  were  Iving  dead,  as  if 
they  had  fallen  asleep,  their  yokes  still  on  them ;  a  little  to  the  right,  one  or 
two  horses  were  seen.  We  then  came  to  a  small  enclosure,  made  by  felling 
trees  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  triangular  breastwork  for  defence.  With- 
in the  triangle,  along  the  north  and  west  faces  of  it,  were  about  thirty  bodies, 
mostly  mere  skeletons,  although  much  of  the  clothing  was  left  upon  them. 
These  were  lying,  almost  every  one  of  them,  in  precisely  tlie  position  they 
must  have  occupied  during  the  fight, — ^their  heads  next  to  the  logs  over  which 
they  had  delivered  their  fire,  and  their  bodies  stretched,  with  striking  regular- 
ity, parallel  to  each  other.  They  had  evidently  been  shot  dead  at  their  posts, 
and  the  Indians  had  not  disturbed  them,  except  by  taking  the  scalps  of  most 
of  them.  Passing  this  little  breastwork,  we  found  other  bodies  along  the 
road,  and  by  the  side  of  the  road,  generally  beliind  trees,  which  had  been 
resorted  to  for  covers  from  the  enemy's  fire.  Advancing  about  two  hundred 
yards  further,  we  found  a  cluster  of  bodies  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  •  'These 
were  evidently  the  advanced  guard,  in  the  rear  of  which  was  the  body  of 
Major  Dade,  and,  to  the  right,  that  of  Capt  Fraaer. 

"  These  were  all  doubtless  shot  down  on  the  first  fire  of  the  Indians,  except, 
perhaps,  Capt  Fraaer,  who  must,  however,  have  fallen  very  early  in  the  fight 
Those  in  the  road,  and  by  the  trees,  fell  during  the  first  attack.  It  was  during 
a  cessation  of  the  fire,  that  the  little  band  still  remaining,  about  thiity  in  num- 
ber, threw  up  the  triangular  breastwork,  which,  from  the  haste  with  which  it 
was  constructed,  was  necessarily  defective,  and  could  not  protect  the  men  in 
the  second  attack. 

"  We  hud  with  us  many  of  the  personal  friends  of  the  officers  of  Major 
Dade^s  command ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  that  every  officer  was 
identified  by, undoubted  evidence.  They  were  buried,  and  the  cannon,  a  six- 
pounder,  that  the  Indians  had  thrown  into  a  swamp,  was  recovered,  and  placed 
vertically  at  the  head  of  tlie  grave,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  long  remain. 
The  bodies  of  the  non-comtnissioned  officers  and  privates  were  buried  in  two 
graves ;  and  it  was  found  that  every  man  was  accounted  for.  The  command 
was  composed  of  eight  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  two  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  The  bodies  of  eight  officers  and  ninety-eight  men  were 
interi'ed, — ^four  men  having  escaped,  three  of  whom  reached  Tampa  Bay  ;  the 
fourth  was  killed  tho  day  after  the  battle. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  attack  was  not  made  from  a  ham- 
mock, but  in  a  thinly-wooded  country ;  the  Indians  being  concealed  by  palmetto 
and  grass,  which  has  since  been  burned. 
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"  Tlie  two  coin|mnifH  wore  Ciipt.  f>rt«er'«,  of  thi^  Mil  artillery,  mid  Caiit 
Oardiner\  of  tli«  *M  urtillury.  Tho  olHcunt  wvru  MHJor  Ihule,  of  tli«)  Itli 
infantry,  Ciipts  fVazer  bhU  Ganlitur,  mu-orid  Lioutunnut  ifanmtr,  \irfvtit  m'Cinui 
Lieut.  R.  Iltnderaon,  Mudgt  [iutu  of  IkiHton]  uuil  Keuit,  ol  tliu  urtillury,  uuil 
Dr.  J.  S.  Oatlin." 

From  a  coni|Hu-iaon  of  ilio  uiiove  re|K)rt  with  the  official  nccoiuit  IwforK 

5iv«n,  of  Captain  BeUon,  nearly  every  thing  concurninf  thin  MiKnnlly  grvul 
laaaUir  ia  learned ;  hut  from  the  report  of  the  three  men  tliut  lind  the  •inKulnr 
fortune  to  cocnpe,  nuny  incidenti  have,  ihim  time  to  time,  hcen  KuiliocLiI,  mid 
communicated  through  the  newspapon.  In  fiu-t,  until  the  luti)  viitit  to  tint 
bnttle-ground,  no  other  nucouut,  but  audi  on  could  Imi  gathered  from  ihtt  tliriii) 
poor  half-murdered  aoldiera,  could  be  obtaiacd ;  and  yet  it  appciirM  tliiit  they 
gave  the  fucu*  oh  they  really  were.  They  all  came  in  nepnrolDly,  wirnly 
wounded, — one  of  thiiiii  with  no  letw  than  eight  wounda.  He  wuh  Nii|»|N>M<!d  to 
be  dead,  and  wua  thrown  iiromiacuoualy  into  a  heap  of  the  aluin.ulMiut  whitrh  n 
dance  waa  held  by  the  Iiidiana,  iMifore  leaving  the  ground  Thia  man  cruwlud 
away  in  the  following  night,  and  thua  effected  hia  oacape. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  principal  chiefs  and  war  leader*  of  the  Seminolet — Oicbola— MiCANopr— 
JvMPKR — Massacre  of  General  Thoiiipion  and  others  at  Fort  King— llArii.K  or 
THr  OuiTiiLEcoocHK — Fight  near  Wetumka— Great  distress  qf  tht  ruuntrff — Action 
of  Congress  upon  it — BalUe  at  Musquito—Many  Creeks  join  tlu  Hnminoles— -light 
on  the  Suance  Hirer.  ■• 

There  has  been  occasion  already  pretty  Aiily  to  sketch  tie  character  of  tho 
chief  generally  called  Powell  by  the  whites,  but  whose  real  name  ia  Uhckdua, 
or  Oaeola,  This  chief  has  shown  himself  to  be,  thus  fur,  ecpjul  to  the  deaperatfl 
cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  We,  at  a  distance  from  tho  Iiidinna,  marvel 
that  they  should  be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that  to  wage  a  war  ia  only  to 
hasten  their  ruin  ;  but,  when  we  thus  reflect,  w<]  do  not  consider  the  a4;nnty 
information  which  tho  Indians  have  of  the  rea/  strength  of  the  whit<!a.  Our 
means  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  is  uicalculubly  greater  thnii  thtiira 
ia  of  getting  u  knowledge  of  us.  Thc!y  cannot  read,  neither  can  they  conve/Hu 
or  but  very  few  of  them)  with  intelligent  white  men ;  theri'fore,  that  they 
(now  much  less  of  us  than  we  do  of  them,  must  be  very  Hmiuriint.  They 
(now  nothing  of  geography.  If  an  Indian,  in  the  interior  of  Florida,  mIiouM 
le  tald  that  New  England  was  a  grout  place,  without  considerable  trouble  he 
could  not  l)o  made  to  understand  whether  it  were  a  great  town,  its  large  (in  a 
village  of  50  wigwums  in  his  own  country,  or  as  large  as  the  whole  of  !•  lorida. 
We  Team  every  thing  of  this  nature  by  comparison  ;  and  how  ahall  the  Indian 
comprehend  our  terms,  but  by  corn|iaring  them  with  hia  own  ?  Ilenee  it  is 
owing,  mainly,  to  the  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  Indiana  of  our  actual  con- 
dition, that  induces  them  to  hazard  a  war  with  iis.  I  know,  from  the  iNst 
authority,  that  tho  western  Lidiuns,  previous  to  Black  Hawk**  war,  went  gen- 
erally of  the  opinion  that  they  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  wliiti'S ;  and 
when  a  trader  told  tliem  they  certainly  were  not,  they  laughed  lit  liim  with 
scornful  gestures.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  tho  Florida  Indiana  any 
better  informed  ;  and,  besides,  tliey  are  cheated  and  Imffled  ao  often  by  knaves 
who  go  among  tliom  for  that  purpose,  that  they  imagine  all  the  whites  to  ho 
of  the  same  character,  and  they  cannot  tell  whether  a  talk  really  cornea  from 
their  great  father,  the  president,  or  whether  some  impostor  be  cheating  them 
with  one  of  his  own,  to  get  their  lands  for  hia  particular  benefit. 

With  this  view  of  the  case  before  us,  it  will  not  appear  altogether  unac- 
countable that  a  dhi  iiig  chief,  like  Osceola,  should  engaf^e  in  a  war.  He  ia  raid 
{!ot  to  be  a  chief  by  birth,  but  has  raised  himself  by  his  courage  and  peculiar 
abilities  to  that  station.    His  father  is  said  to  have  been  an  Lngliahtnan,  and 
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hia  iiiotlirr  a  Cn'ck  woman.  Ilu  lieloiiga  to  the  Red  Htick  trihc.  In  prriun 
he  JH  iili!iiil«r,  hilt  well  tiirinoil,  AiiiMCiilur,  oiid  cnpalile  of  emliiring  groat 
Ihtigiie;  Im  on  exeolleiit  toctioiiin,  uiul  iiii  lulinirer  of  onler  und  diiici|ilitie.  Ho 
woiilil  fr»(|iieiitly  |iructiHe  iiiilitnry  iiiunuDiivreH  with  the  whileit,  and  none  of 
thfin,  it  wuH  olMtTved,  roiild  vxcv\  him.  lli«  complexion  in  rather  liKlitt  di^op 
n<NtleHH  eycH,  elcur  and  Hhrill  voice,  and  not  more  than  uImhu  'M  veuiH  of  nge. 
lie  is  Hiiid  to  have  conducted  in  imtmoii  every  iiii|H)rtant  action  Irom  tlie  time 
of  tVarrtn^a  defeat  to  the  liuttle  of  the  Ouitiilecotieliee.  Ueiieriil  Thompson 
inipriMoned  him,  as  we  have  lM>fore  related,  becuUMi  he  would  not  acknowl- 
edge hiM  niithorily,  and  for  aNHerting  that  the  country  waH  the  IndianM*,  "  that 
they  wanted  no  agent,  uiid  that  he  had  Itetter  take  care  of  iiimiuilf." 

Of  old  Micuno/tif  au  well  aH  Onceola  I  have  idrvaily  had  occaMion  to  Hueuk. 
He  waH  rniid  to  have  joined  tin;  hitter  with  500  men  :  he  \h  a  Hhort,  lliick-tiet, 
"ugly-looking  Indian,  and  much  given  to  intoxication."  J umi'kh  in  JUtcano- 
;)//«  chief  cniuiHellor,  and  a  warrior  of  great  iicmeverancc,  activity,  and 
courage.  We  shall  now  take  up  the  narrative  of  eveiitH  in  the  order  of  their 
occin-rrnce,  and  the  next  of  imporlaiiee  wuh  the  inaHHacre  near  Camp  King, 
which  hiippcned  on  the  Name  day,  hut  at  a  later  hour  than  the  dcHtructioii  of 
the  (h-taclimcnt  under  Major  Dntle. 

Osceola,  it  will  bo  reinoinl)ered,  had  Iteen  roughly  treotod  at  thin  place,  not 
many  montliB  before,  and  had  been  by  coercion  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
deniaiidd  of  Mr.  Agent  Thompson,  al)out  a  removal,  &e.  Ho  waa  known 
allcrwardH  to  declare  that  Thompson  Hhoiild  pay  with  hia  life  for  his  conduct. 
Accordingly,  with  a  small  band  of  warriors,  at  noon  day,  on  the  2d  of  Uecein- 
bor,  he  auproachod  Camp  King  for  this  avowed  purpose.  Thompson  resided 
here,  ami  was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States'  government,  as  agent  for 
the  removal  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  other  aflUirs  concerning  them.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  consequence,  and  had  ibrmerly,  it  is  believed, 
l)oon  a  member  of  congress.  Whether  it  was  his  usual  custom  to  dine  out 
of  the  fort,  we  are  not  mibrmed,  but  on  this  total  day,  it  seems,  he,  witli  nine 
other  gentlemen,  met  at  the  store  house  of  Mr.  Rotters,  which  was  but  250 
yards  from  the  fort,  ond  while  seated  at  dinner  there,  they  were  attacked  by 
Osctola ;  and  what  was  remarked,  at  the  time,  as  very  singular,  was,  that 
those  people  should  be  beset  and  slain,  and  all  scalped,  within  reach  of  two 
Bix-pound  cannon  then  mounted  upon  the  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  with  50 
men ;  but  such  are  the  facts  upon  record. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  the  first  intimation  of 
the  nresonce  of  Indians  was  a  volley  of,  as  was  judged,  100  guns.  The  door 
of  the  house  being  open,  nothing  prevented  the  deadly  aim  of  the  foe,  who, 
after  the  first  discharge,  rushed  upon  the  house  with  savage  fury.  Those 
who  were  not  killed  jumped  out  of  the  windows,  on  each  side,  and  fled ;  five, 
who  ran  to  the  fort,  escaped ;  the  others,  in  running  for  a  hammock  near  by, 
were  shot  down.  The  negro  woman,  a  cook,  ran  behind  the  counter  and  hid 
behind  a  barrel.  Osceola,  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  rushed  into  the  house, 
but  did  not  discover  her,  and  immediately  left  it  The  names  of  the  five  thot 
were  killed,  were.  General  Thompson,  Lieutenant  Constantine  Smith,  Erastits 
Rogers,  sutler,  a  Mr.  Suggs  and  Hitzler.  Fifteen  bullets  were  found  to  have 
l)een  shot  through  General  Thompson,  and  IG  through  Mr.  Rogers.  Their 
heads  were  scalped  all  ov«r,  as  far  as  the  hair  extended. 

Bloody  events  now  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  We  have 
seen  that  upon  the  same  day  happened  the  two  massacres  last  related,  and 
scarcely  had  .the  news  of  them  ceased  vibrating  on  the  eai",  when  the  battle  of 
the  Ouithlecoochee  was  announced.  The  movements  of  General  Clinch,  in  the 
very  end  of  the  year  1835,  brought  about  this  event,  which  will  presently  be 
detailed  in  his  own  words.  He  was  lying  in  garrison  at  Fort  Drane,  a 
stockade  about  30  miles  from  Camp  King.  He  had  here  a  plantation,  upon 
which  was  a  large  crop  of  com ;  this  he  liberally  dealt  out  to  the  soldiers ; 
other  supplies  having  failed.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Call,  an  expedition 
was  immediately  set  on  foot  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  Indians. 

As  the  narrative  of  every  transaction  is  ol'  increased  importance  and  value, 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  knowledge  and  veracity  of  the  narrator,  we  are 
always  led  to  a  desire  to  hear  tlic  history  of  such  transactions  from  the  very 
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actors  in  them;  because,  from  such  soiirceH,  we  Holiloiti  fiiil  of  arriving  at  the 
truth.  A  commander  or  leader  in  a  buttle  or  exiHtditloti,  if  tie  would  wish  to 
misrepresent  a  transaction,  would,  in  scarce  one  titno  in  a  tlioimnnd,  dare  to 
do  so ;  because  all  his  followers,  or  at  lottut  all  thoito  wrunaed  by  a  false 
statement,  would  rise  in  evidence  against  him.  I  need  not,  however,  have 
prefaced  General  Cx.inch'8  qfflcial  account  of  the  JIaytlk  of  Ovithlecoochec 
with  these  observations,  for,  fVom  the  very  iUeu  of  It,  his  aim  at  the  strictest 
veracity  is  apparent  But  it  is  proper  that  we  know  how  to  value  the  real 
sources  of  history ;  it  was  to  this  end  that  the  above  observations  were  made. 
I  will  now  proceed  with  General  CliruKi  oecoiint  of  his  battle  with  Osceola. 

"Head  Quarters,  Territory  o/"  Florida,  Fori  Dram,  Jan.  4, 1836. 
«SiR — On  the  24  ultimo,  brigadier  (ion.  CaU,  coniinunding  the  volunteers 
called  into  service  by  his  excellency,  0.  R,  Walker,  acting  governor  of  Flori- 
da, formed  a  junction  witli  the  regular  trooiin  at  this  post,  and  informed  me 
that  his  command  had  been  raised  to  meet  tiie  crisis ;  tliat  most  of  their  terms 
of  service  would  expire  in  a  few  days,  which  made  it  necessary  to  act 
promptly.  Two  large  detachments  were  tent  out  on  the  15th  [Dec]  to 
scour  tlie  country  on  our  right  and  left  tlttlik«  Lieut.  Col.  Fannins,  with 
three  companies  from  Fort  King,  arrived  ou  the  'i7th ;  and,  on  the  29th,  the 
detachment  having  returned,  the  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers,  composed 
of  the  1st  and  2d  regiments,  commanded  by  lirig.  Gen.  Call,  and  a  battalion 
of  regular  troops  commanded  by  Lieut.  CoL  Fanning,  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  a  point  ou  the  Ouithlccooche  river,  which  was  represented  by  our 
guides  as  being  a  good  ford.  Alwut  4  o'clocK  on  the  morning  of  the  3lBt  [of 
Dec]  after  leaving  all  our  baggage,  provision!,  &C.,  protected  by  a  guard 
commanded  b^  Lieut  Dancy,  we  pushed  on  with  a  view  of  carrying  the  ford, 
and  of  surprismg  the  main  body  of  t^e  Indians,  HUpuosed  to  be  concentrated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river ;  but  on  reaching  it,  about  day-light,  we  found, 
instead  of  a  good  ford,  a  deep  and  rapid  Htreank  and  no  means  of  crossing, 
except  in  an  old  and  damaged  canoe.  Lieut  Col.  Fanning,  however,  soon 
succeeded  in  crossing;  the  regular  troops  took  a  position  in  advance,  whilst 
Brig.  Gen.  CdU  was  actively  engaged  in  croaiiug  his  brigade,  and  in  having 
their  horses  swam  over  the  river.  But  before  one  half  had  crossed,  the  bat- 
talion of  regulars,  consisting  of  about  200  men,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  strongly  posted  in  the  swamp  and  icrtib,  which  extended  from  the 
river.  This  little  band,  however,  aided  by  Col.  Warren,  M^j.  Cooper,  and 
Lieut  Yeoman,  with  27  volunteers,  mot  the  attui^k  of  a  savage  enemy,  nearly 
three  times  their  number,  headed  by  the  chief  Omohk,  with  Bpartan  valor. 
The  action  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  troops  made  three 
brilliant  charges  into  the  swamp  and  scrub,  nnd  drove  the  enemy  in  every 
direction.  And  after  the  third  clturge,  although  noorly  one  third  of  their 
number  had  been  cut  down,  they  were  found  sufliciontly  firm  and  steady  to 
fortify  the  formation  of  a  new  line  of  battle,  which  gave  entire  jirotection  to 
the  flanks,  as  well  as  the  position  selected  for  recrossirig  the  troops.  Brig. 
Gen.  CaU,  after  using  every  eftbrt  to  induce  the  volunteers  remaining  on  the 
east  bank,  when  the  action  commenced,  to  cross  the  river,  and  in  arranging 
the  troops  still  remaining  on  that  bank,  crosied  over  and  rendered  important 
service  by  his  coolness  and  judgment  in  arrniiging  part  of  his  cofps  on  the 
right  of  the  regulars,  which  gave  much  strength  and  security  to  that  flank. 
Col.  Fanning*  displayed  the  greatest  firmnewt  throughout  the  action,  and 
added  much  to  tne  high  reputation  long  siiu'e  established.  Captains  Drane 
and  Mellon  exhibited  great  bravery  and  judgment,  and  likewise  added  to  the 
cliaractcr  they  acquired  in  the  latu  war.  Nor  was  Copt.  Oates  wanting  in 
fu-mness.  Capt  Wnu  M.  Graham,  4th  iiifimtry,  was  fearlessly  brave,  and 
although  very  severely  wounded  early  in  the  (•ngagement,  continued  to  head 
bis  company  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  until  he  received  another  severe 
wound,  when  he  was  taken  from  the  field.  His  brother,  Lieut  Campbell  Gra- 
ham, commanding  the  adjacent  company,  won  likewise  severely  wounded 
early  in  the  fight,  but  continued  with  h\n  men  until  another  wound  forced 
him,  from  loss  of  blood,  to  retire  from  the  field.  Lieut  MaiUand,  who  com- 
manded a  comimny,  contributed  much,  by  his  gallantry,  to  encourage  his  men. 
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Llcuts.  Taleot,  Capron,  John  Graham,  Ridgely,  (who  was  wounded  early  in  the 
action,)  and  Brooks,  all  displayed  good  courage  and  coolness  throughout  tlie 
action.  When  almost  every  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  exhibited 
such  firmness,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discriminate  between  them ;  but 
the  commanding-general  cannot  withhold  his  high  approbation  of  judgment 
and  courage  displayed  Inr  sergeant  Johnson  of  H  company,  third  artillery,  on 
whom  the  command  of  the  company  devolved,  after  Lieut.  Graham  waH 
removed  from  the  field ;  and  who,  although  severely  wounded,  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  company  till  the  action  was  over.  Also  of  cergeants  Kenton 
and  Lojlon,  and  corporal  Paget,  4th  infantry.  Sergeants  Scojffietd  and  Potter 
D  conniany,  2d  artillery ;  sergeant  Smith,  C  company,  first  aitillery,  and  coi- 
poral  Chapin,  C  company,  3d  artillery.  Colonel  John  Warner,  commandan> 
1st  regiment  volunteers,  Maj.  Cooper,  and  Lieut.  Yeoman  of  same  corps,  who 
had  formed  on  the  lefl  flank,  were  all  severely  wounded,  while  leading  theii 
little  band  to  the  charge,  and  all  behaved  with  great  bravery,  as  well  as 
adjutant  Phillips.  Lieut.  Col.  MiUa  displayed  great  coolness  and  judgment 
during  the  action,  and  in  recrossing  the  river  with  his  command.  Lieuts. 
Sleivart  and  Hunter  of  the  2d  regiment,  with  a  few  men  of  that  regiment,  were 

i'udiciously  posted  on  the  right,  and,  from  their  reputation  for  firmness,  would 
ave  given  a  good  account  of  the  enemy,  had  he  made  his  appearance  in  that 
quarter.  Col.  Parkill,  of  the  F.  volunteers,  who  performed  the  duties  of 
adjutant-general,  displayed  much  military  skill  and  the  utmost  coolness  and 
courage  throughout  ilie  whole  action ;  and  his  services  were  of  the  flrst 
imi)ortance.  Col.  Reid,  inspector-general,  displayed  much  flrmness,  but  he 
had  his  horse  shot,  and  received  a  slight  wound  early  in  the  engagement,  and 
was  sent  with  orders  to  the  volunteers.  My  volunteer  aid,  Maj.  Lutle,  and 
Maj.  Welford,  aid  to  Brig.  Gen.  Call,  were  near  me  throughout  the  action,  and 
displayed  the  most  intrepid  courage  and  coolness.  Col.  J.  H.  Mcintosh,  one 
of  my  aids,  and  Maj.  Gamble,  aid  to  Gen.  Ca»l,  both  displayed  much  flrtuness 
and  courage,  and  were  actively  employed  on  the  left  flank.  I  also  feel  it  due 
to  Lieut.  Col.  Bailev,  Capt.  Scott,  and  Lieut.  Cuthbert,  to  say,  that,  although 
the  action  was  nearly  over  before  they  could  cross  the  river  with  a  few  of  the 
2d  regiment,  they  took  a  judicious  position,  and  showed  much  firmness. 
Capt  fVyatt,  of  the  same  corps,  was  entirely  employed  in  erecting  a  tempora- 
ry bridge,  and  manifested  much  firmness.  Much  credit  is  also  due  to  the 
medical  department,  composed  of  Doctors  fV^htman,  Hamilton,  Randolph,  and 
Bradon,  for  their  activity  and  attention  to  the  wounded. 

"The  time  of  service  of  the  volunteers  having  expired,  and  most  of  them 
having  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  remain  longer  in  the  service,  it  was 
considered  best,  after  removing  the  dead  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  to 
return  to  this  post,  which  we  reached  on  the  2d  instant,  Avithout  the  leaRt 
interruption,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  volunteers  from  Middle- Florida 
took  up  the  line  of  March  for  Tallahassee  ;  and  this  morning  thosK  from  East 
Florida  proceeded  to  their  respective  homes,  leavirtg  me  a  very  few  men  to 
guard  this  extensive  frontier.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  there  has  been 
a  great  defection  among  the  Florida  Indians,  and  that  a  great  matiy  Creeks 
have  united  with  them ;  consequently  it  will  require  a  strong  force  to  put 
them  down. 

"  I  also  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  resjiective  regiments  and  corps.  I  am,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  most 
obedient, 

D.  L.  Clinch, 
Brevet  B.  General  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding. 

"R.  Jones,  Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army." 

"  Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Ouithlecooche  on 
the  3l8t  day  of  December,  1835. — C  company,  1st  artillery,  Cnpt.  Gates  com- 
manding— one  artificer  killed ;  1  corporal  and  3  privates  wounded.  D  com- 
tany,  2d  artillery,  Capt.  G.  Drane  commanding — 1  private  killed ;  1  second 
lieut.,  1  corporal,  and  12  privates  wounded.  F  company,  2d  artillery,  bt 
Capt.  Mellon  commanding — 1  artificer  killed.  C  company,  3d  artillery,  Ist 
Lieut.  Maitland  commanding — 1  aitificer  killed,  and  7  privates  wounded.    H 
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company,  3d  artillery,  1st  Lieut  C.  Graham  commanding — ^1  private  killed ; 
1  first  Lieut.,  1  sergeant,  2  corporala,  and  12  privates  wounded. 

"Total— -4  killed,  and  52  wounded."  How  many  of  the  wounded  died 
after  the  return  was  made  out,  I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  no  doubt  many  did,  as 
is  always  the  case.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  is,  as  usual  on  such  occasioucL 
variously  estimated.  Some  friendly  Indians  who  came  into  Tallahassee,  said 
that  Oaeeola  lost  104  men,  and  was  himself  twice  wounded  during  the  battle. 

There  were  with  Creneral  Clinch^  as  ffuides  in  his  expedition,  three  or  four 
Indians  of  the  white  party,  relatives  of  the  chief,  Charles  OmathUi,  who  doubt- 
less rendered  eminent  service. 

Osceola  was  observed  foremost  of  all  his  men  in  this  battle,  and  was  well 
known  to  General  Clinch  and  many  of  his  men.  He  wore  a  red  belt,  and 
three  long  feathers.  Having  taken  his  stand  behind  a  tree,  he  would  step 
boMIy  out,  level  his  rifle,  and  bring  down  a  man  at  eyery  fire ;  nor  was  he 
dislodged  until  several  volleys  from  whole  platoons  had  been  fired  upon  him. 
The  tree  behind  which  he  stood  was  literally  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  almost  a 
wonder  that  he  had  not  now  fulfilled  the  measure  of  his  threat  made  on  a 
former  occasion,  which  was  to  kill  General  Clinch.  He  probably  tried  his 
best  to  do  it,  for  the  general  received  several  shots  through  his  clothes. 
General  Thompson,  Charles  Omathla,  and  General  Clinch  were  the  three  per- 
sons he  had  declared  vengeance  against. 

An  ofiicer  iu  General  Clinches  army  wrote  the  next  day  after  the  battle,  to 
a  friend  in  Washington,  "You  will  see  fix)m  Gen.  Clinch's  official  letter, 
giving  an  account  of  the  battle,  that  he  saj^^s  nothing  of  himself.  I  was  in  this 
battle,  and  allow  me  to  say  to  you  respecting  him,  what  I  saw  and  know  to  be 
true.  Throughout  the  engagement  he  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  His 
horse  was  shot  under  him  in  two  places,  neck  and  hip.  A  ball  passed  through 
his  cap,  entering  the  front,  and  passing  out  at  the  back  part  of  the  top.  ^- 
other  ball  passed  through  the  sle ove  of  the  bridle-arm  oi  his  coat  This  was 
my  first  battle,  and  I  may  not  be  the  best  judge,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  ever  displayed  more  intrepid  courage  than  Gen.  Clinch  did  on  this 
occasion.  At  one  moment  a  little  confusion  occurred  among  the  troops,  in 
consequence  of  some  soldiers  giving  the  word  "■Retire!''  The  general 
immediately  threw  himself  in  front  of  the  men,  and  bis  horse  staggering 
under  him,  he  dismounted,  advanced  to  the  front,  and,  amidst  a  shower  of 
bullets  from  the  Indians,  said,  that  before  he  would  show  his  back  to  the 
enemy,  he  would  die  upon  the  field.  The  high  and  chivalric  bearing  of  the 
general  kindled  among  the  men  an  enthusiasm,  which,  I  believe,  was  never 
surpassed.  A  gallant  charge  followed,  which  routed  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  field,  and  they  did  not  again  show  themselves.  We  kept  the  field 
about  three  hours,  and  then  recrossed  the  river  in  good  order,  and  without 
disturbance." 

The  next  events  which  occurred  were  not  of  so  much  moment  as  those 
immediately  preceding  them  ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  notice  all,  which  we  will 
do  in  the  order  of  time. 

On  the  12  January,  "Col.  Parish,  at  the  head  of  200  mounted  volunteers, 
composed  of  the  companies  of  Capt.  Alston,  Bellamy,  and  CasioeU,  had  a  slioi'p 
encounter  with  a  large  body  of  Indians  near  Wetumka,  in  Middle  Florida. 
The  attack  commenced  with  the  advanced  guard  under  Capt.  Bellamy,  who 
had  been  allowed  by  the  enemy  to  pass  their  main  bodv.  Col.  Parish  itnmc- 
diately  hastened  forward  to  his  support,  when  suddenly  he  was  attacked  on 
both  flanks  by  the  enemy  in  ambush.  The  volunteers  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  charge  on  horseback;  thoy  were  then  dismounted  and  foimnd  in 
admiral)le  order.  They  then  charged  the  enemy  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
veterans.  In  the  mean  time,  Capt  Bellamy,  having  routed  the  attacking  party 
opposed  to  him,  fell  back  on  the  main  bfidy.  The  enemy  were  soon  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  a  thicket  By  this  time,  night  coming  on,  it  was  not  thought 
prudent  to  follow  them,  where  the  localities  of  the  place  and  the  darkness 
would  have  given  them  great  advantages.  Our  men  rested  on  their  arms  in 
the  o|)en  pine  woods,  prepared  to  renew  the  action  at  day-light ;  but  during 
the  night  the  savages  eflTected  their  retreat  Their  loss  must  have  been  con- 
siderable, as  six  dead  Itodies  were  counted  in  one  part  of  the  field  of  battle. 
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Two  days  after,  Col.  Parish  marohed  for  Fort  King,  and  arrived  tliere  in 
safety.  He  then  proceeded  to  PoweWa  [Osceola's]  town,  and  destroyed  it 
The  volunteers  then  returned  to  Fort  Dw^ne." 

The  best  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  distress  of  the  peoj^le  of  Florida  at 
this  period,  from  the  suiTerers  themselves,  or  those  momentarily  expecting  to 
become  such.  On  the  16  January,  a  newspaper  published  at  Tallahassee 
contained  us  follows: — "Since  the  engagement  on  the  Wythlacoochee,  no 
intelligence  has  been  had  of  the  main  body  of  the  Indians.  The  situation  of 
the  inhabitants  east  of  the  St  John's  and  south  of  St  Augustine,  is  truly 
deplorable.  New  Smyrna  has  been  burnt,  and  all  the  fine  pmntations  in  that 
neighborhood  are  broken  up.  Many  of  the  negroes  have  been  carried  off,  or 
have  joined  the  savages.  The  Indians  are  dispersed  in  small  parties,  and 
when  pursued  they  take  refuge  in  the  thickets,  which  abound  every  where, 
and  fight  with  desperation,  until  they  are  dead,  no  matter  by  what  numbers 
they  are  assailed.  It  is  literally  a  war  of  extermination,  and  no  hope  is 
entertained  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  but  by  the  most  vigorous  measures.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  number  of  the  enemy  is  daily  increasing*  by  desperadoes 
from  other  tribes,  and  absconding  slaves.  The  Mlckosooky  tribe  is  considered 
the  leading  [one]  of  the  Seminoles.  They  have  always  been  noted  as  the 
most  ruthless  and  determined  of  the  savage  race." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  measure  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Floridians  was  yet  full,  at  this  date  of  our  history,  nor  even  at  the  very  writing 
hereof,  (20  July,)  although  the  whole  coast  from  St  Augustine  to  Cape  Florida 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since  the  11  Febru- 
ary. Nevertheless,  nothing  seems  yet  to  have  occurred  sufSciently  alarming 
to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  heads  of  the  nation.    But  on  the  w  January, 


Mr.  mUe, 
lowing  recoil.' 
"Resolv   ] 
America,  i' 
authorized  u 


the-  house  of  representatives,  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  fol- 


''r^  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
I-  -ess  assembled.  That  the  president  of  the  U.  States  be 
tiuse  rations  to  be  delivered  from  the  public  stores  to  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  Indian 
depredations,  until  they  can  be  re-established  in  their  possessions,  and  enabled 
to  procure  provisions  for  the  sust^ance  of  themselves  and  families." 

This  resolution,  afler  some  debate,  was  passed,  and  became  a  law.  The 
notice  of  this  act  of  congress  is  in  anticipation  of  the  order  of  events ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  if  I  have  noticed  congress  a  Utde  prematurely,  they  have 
not  committed  the  like  fault  in  noticing  the  affairs  of  Florida. . 

Upon  the  17  January,  as  George  W.  Rockkff  and  Jerry  Botoers,  pilots  in  the 
sloop  Pilot,  of  Mosquito,  were  proceeding  up  Halifax  River,  and  when  nearly 
opposite  Mrs.  .Anderson's  plantation,  they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians,  about 
100  in  number,  as  they  judged,  who  continued  their  fire  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  They  overshot  the  men,  but  the  sail  and  rigging  of  their  vessel  was 
much  injured ;  30  bullets  having  passed  through  the  mainsail. 

The  next  day,  18  January,  Major  Putman,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
independent  company,  styled  the  St  Au^istine  Guards,  stationed  at  Mos- 
quito, proceeded  to  Mrs.  Jindersor^s  plantation,  at  a  place  called  Dun  Lawton, 
about  50  miles  south  of  St  Augustine,  on  the  Halifax  River,  upon  discovery. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  Mosquito  country  was  destroyed 
on  the  26  and  27  of  December,  as  we  have  before  related,  and  the  buildings 
of  Mrs.  Anderson  were  at  that  time  burned.  While  there,  this  company,  com- 
posed of  the  generous  and  spirited  young  men  of  St  Augustine,  joined  by  a 
few  fVom  Mosquito,  making  about  40  men,  was  attacked  by  150  Indians,  as 
was  supposed.  Mr.  Geo,  Anderson  and  Mr.  Douglas  Dummit,  standing  on 
guard,  saw  two  Indians  approaching,  upon  whom  they  fired,  killing  one  and 
wounding  the  other.  Dummit  ran  to  the  fallen  Indian,  and  as  he  was  stooping 
over  him,  received  a  wound  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  At  the  same  moment 
the  whole  body  of  the  Indians  rushed  out  of  a  scrub,  distant  a  little  more 
than  musket  shot,  and  commenced  a  furious  attack  upon  Major  PvimatCs  men, 
who,  from  behind  the  fragments  and  broken  walls  of  the  burnt  buildings, 
gave  the  Indians  a  warm  recejition ;  and  although  but  40  in  number,  having 
coverts  from  which  to  fight,  and  the  Indians  bemg  in  open  space,  they  kept 
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them  at  bay  for  about  an  hour.  During  this  time  but  one  had  been  wounded. 
The  Indians  now  charged  them  with  such  determined  Airy  upon  their  flanks, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  their  boats,  wliich  were  at  considerablo 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  were  closely  pursued  by  the  Indiana.  In  their 
hurry,  the  whites  rendered  all  their  guns,  but  one,  useless,  by  wetting  them , 
with  tliis  one,  however,  they  fired  as  oi\en  as  possible,  and  pushed  ofl"  with 
energy ;  but  the  water  being  shallow  for  a  great  distance,  tliey  were  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  being  boarded  by  the  numerous  IndiauH ;  in  such 
event,  every  man  must  have  perished.  However,  they  escafied  with  U)  lin<lly 
wounded,  and  several  of  these  mortally.  One  boat  (cU  into  tlie  hands  uf  the 
Indians,  in  which  were  eight  or  ten  men,  who  all  jumped  overliourd  and 
escaped,  except  one,  a  Mr.  Edward  Govld,  who  swam  to  Tclitwn  Island,  and 
was  there  leit ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  others  to  relieve  hirti,  they 
being  pursued  by  the  Lidians  in  the  boat  which  they  hod  just  taken,  lie  was 
not  heard  of  afterwards,  and  was  suppcied  to  have  been  drowned  next  ilny 
in  endeavoring  to  swim  from  the  island.  A  Mr.  Marks  swarn  to  the  opponitu 
beach,  and  escaped  to  Bulowville ;  the  others  were  taken  into  the  honts  ngaiti. 

Great  fears  having,  all  along,  lieen  entertained  that  the  SeminoteM  woulil 
be  aided  by  the  Creeks,  it  is  now  confidently  affirmed  that  at  least  1000  of 
them  have  gone  down  into  Florida  for  that  end. 

About  the  20  January,  Captain  Hooder,  on  the  lower  8uanco  River,  finding 
the  opposite  side  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  crossed  over  witti  nine  men  to 
atmcK  them.  As  they  landed,  two  of  his  men  were  shot  down ;  one  with 
nine  lulls,  the  other  with  five.  With  his  remaining  men  he  charged  the 
Indians  with  great  boldness.  In  the  mean  time  his  boat  got  adrifl,  and  no 
other  alternative  was  left  but  victory  or  death.  After  a  close  and  deadly  con* 
test  of  some  minuted,  the  Indians  were  routed  with  severe  loss. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Congress  makes  an  appropriation  for  carrying  on  Ihe  war — Rernnrftt  in  the  Senatt 
of  the  United  States  on  the  war  with  the  Seminoles — Debate  in  thf.  hinue  of  repre- 
sentatives on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Floriila—JJUaek  on  some 
Creeks  at  Bryant's  Ferry — General  Gaines's  campaign  in  Florida— -Fights  the 
Indians  on  the  OuitUaeoochee — His  conference  with  Osckoi, K—IUiirns  his  com- 
mand,  and  leaves  the  country — Captain  Allison's  skirmish— The  ehiff  OvciieK 
Billy  hiUed — Siege  of  Camp  McLemore— Great  sufferings  of  its  garrison — Deliv- 
ered by  Captain  JR«ad — The  chief  Mad  Wolf  slain. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  notice  wa«  taken  of  the  dula^ 
hi  congress,  and  by  the  executive  of  the  nation,  to  agitate  the  subject  of  this 
war.  At  length  Mr.  Webster  of  the  senate,  from  the  committee  on  finance, 
reported,  without  amendment,  a  bill  making  further  appropriation  fur  sup- 
pressing hostilities  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  asked  ibr  its  iititrK^diato 
consideration,  as  the  state  of  the  country  required  its  passage  with  the  iitrtiuNt 
despatch.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation  was  500,000  (uillars,  and  the  bill 
wus  passed  after  some  explanatory  remarks ;  which  remarks,  us  they  not  only 
set  the  afiairs  of  the  war  forth  as  they  were  known  in  Washington  at  that 
period,  but  discover  to  us  something  by  which  wo  can  judge  who  has  been  in 
fault  there,  shall  here  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

"  Mr.  Clay  said  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  communicntions  iVotn  the 
departments  read,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  gave  any  a<!COunt  of  the 
causes  of  this  war.  No  doubt,  be  said,  whatever  may  have  i>een  the  causes, 
it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  itself,  by  all  the  possible  means 
within  our  power.  But  it  was  a  condition,  altogether  without  precedent,  in 
which  the  country  was  now  placed.  A  war  was  raging  with  the  most  ran- 
corous violence  within  our  borders;  congress  had  been  In  mission  nearly 
two  mouths,  during  which  time  this  conflict  was  raging ;  yet  of  lite  cntis<;»  of 
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the  war,  hov/  it  was  produced,  if  the  fault  was  on  one  side  or  on  both  sides, 
in  short,  what  had  Hghted  up  the  torch,  consiess  was  altogether  uninformed, 
and  no  inquiry  on  the  subject  had  been  made  by  either  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. He  should  be  glad,  he  said,  if  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
iinanci!,  or  of  the  committee  on  Indian  afiairs,  or  any  one  else,  would  tell  him 
how  this  war  had  burst  forth,  and  what  were  its  causes,  and  to  whom  the 
blume  of  it  was  to  be  charged. 

"  Mr.  Webster  replied,  that  he  could  not  give  any  answer  to  the  senator 
from  Kentucky.  It  was  as  much  a  'nntter  of  surprise  to  him,  as  to  any  one, 
that  no  official  communication  hat  '  ^'n  maile  to  congress  of  the  causes  of 
tlie  war.  All  he  knew  on  the  A'^<ect  he  had  gathered  from  the  gazettes. 
The  communications  from  the  departments  spoke  of  the  war,  ns  a  war  grow- 
ing out  of  the  relations  between  the  Indians  and  the  government  of  the  U. 
States,  and  gave  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  hud  its  origin  in  any  quarrel 
with  the  citizens.  It  probably  grew  out  of  the  attempts  to  remove  these 
Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi.  According  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  country 
between  Tallahassee  nnd  St.  Augustine  was  overrun  by  hostile  Indians,  and 
the  communication  between  those  places  was  iiitorruptcil.  The  view  taken 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  was  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  But  the 
war  rages,  the  enemy  is  in  force,  and  the  accounts  of  their  ravages  are  dis- 
astrous. The  executive  guvernmKnt  has  asked  for  the  means  of  suppressing 
these  hostilities,  and  it  was  entirely  proper  that  the  bill  should  pass. 

"  Mr.  HliUe  expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  add  nothing  to  the  informa- 
tion given  on  this  subject  He  knew  nothing  of  tne  cause  of  the  war,  if  it 
commenced  in  any  local  quarrel  or  not.  It  was  the  object  of  the  government 
to  remove  these  Indians  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  difficulty  had  arisen  out  of  this  measure.  He  had,  however, 
no  information,  which  was  not  in  the  possession  of  every  other  senator.  He 
was  for  the  bill. 

"  Mr.  Benton  said  he  was  also  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  Some 
years  ago,  he  said,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affiiirs.  At 
that  time  these  Indians  in  Florida  were  in  a  state  of  starvation  ;  they  would 
not  work,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  fed  by  the  U.  States,  or 
they  must  subsist  on  the  plunder  of  our  citizens.  These  Indians  are  a  very 
bad  tribe,  as  their  venr  name  signifies,  the  word  Seminole,  in  Indian,  being, 
'wild  runaway  Indiats.  They  were  therefore  considered  a  bad  race.  It  was 
obviously  the  best  policy  to  remove  these  Indians  to  a  place  where  they  would 
be  able  to  obtain  plenty." 

,  When  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Florida  was  before 
the  house  of  representatives,  which  was  noticed  in  our  last  chapter,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  debate  arose  upon  it,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader,  for 
the  same  reasons  which  caused  the  remarks  in  the  senate  to  be  given  abov?. 

"The  resolution  having  been  twice  read,  the  house,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
JVhite,  agreed  to  consider  it  now. 

"  Mr.  W.  said  that  he  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  house  further  than 
to  say,  that  in  East  Florida,  five  hundred  families  were  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  had  had  their  possessions  destroyed  in  the  progress  of  a  war, 
which  had  commencr d  in  consequence  of  relations  between  the  Indians  and 
this  government,  and  with  which  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  that  country 
have  nad  nothing  to  do. 

"  Apj)ropriatious  had  frequently  been  made  to  succor  Indians  when  in  cir- 
cumstances of  distress,  and  he  hoped  that  no  member  of  the  house  would 
object  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  for  the  succor  of  our  own  citizens. 

"Mr.  Grander  of  New  York  rose  and  said, — Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  little 
observation  I  nave  had  of  men  and  things,  I  have  lebmed  tliat  precedent  is 
often  used  to  restrain  our  generous  impulses,  but  seldom  to  impel  us  to  gen- 
erous action.  In  the  little  time  I  have  been  here,  I  have  not  been  so  much 
gratified  with  any  thing  that  has  occurred,  as  I  have  at  the  prompt  manner  iu 
which  this  house  has  stepped  forward  to  provide  means  for  canyuig  on  the 
war  in  Florida.  Whilst  we  have  been  witnout  any  official  information  from 
the  executive  department  of  government — whilst  the  newspapers  have  been 
discussing  the  question,  whether  censure  should  rest  upon  one  of  the  depart- 
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menu,  or  tmoii  tlin  coiiinmnding  officer  in  Florida,  this  house  and  the  other 
brancli  of  thu  lugittluturo  have  stopped  forward  to  sustain  this  war,  although 
no  requisition  liaH  buun  made  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.  Sir  1 
rejoice  that  they  have  done  so. 

"Mr.  Cambnleng  rose  to  explain,  and  Mr.  Granger  yielded  the  floor. 

"Mr.  Camhreltng  said,  that  great  injustice  had  been  done  in  the  newspapers 
to  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  departments.  The  committee  of  ways  and 
means  had  been  ibrnislied  with  the  first  communication  on  which  they  acted 
bjr  the  secretary  of  war.  They  next  day  received  a  second  communication 
with  all  the  documents  relating  to  the  Indian  war,  and  which  contained  all 
the  information  Uiat  was  requisite.    The  documents  had  not  gone  forth  to  tlio 

Cublic — which  was  an  oxtraordiiiarv  circumstance.  They  certainly  were  sent 
y  the  committee  to  this  house,  and  ought  to  have  accompanied  the  bill  and 
been  printed  and  sent  to  the  senate.  Ifthey  had,  the  erroneous  impression  as 
to  the  remissness  of  the  department,  or  the  executive,  would  not  have  ^oue 
into  the  newH{)apers.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  executive,  or  of  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means,  that  this  had  not  been  done. 

"Mr.  Granger  resumed.  If  the  gentleman  had  listened  to  me  a  little  longer, 
he  would  have  discovered  that  I  intended  no  censure  on  the  executive ;  but  as 
he  has  chosen  to  challenge  mo  to  speak,  I  do  say  that  the  history  of  this  nation 
can  present  nothing  like  the  silence  which  has  existed  on  thi:)  subject.  I  do 
say  that  whilst  this  hall  has  been  ringing  with  plaudits  upon  one  administra- 
tion, and  whilst  we  have  been  called  upon  day  after  day  to  hunt  up  the 
bones  of  dead  quarrels  hero — whilst  vour  settlements  have  been  laid  waste 
and  desolate,  at  comtnunication  has  been  made  to  this  house  as  &  branch  of 
the  government.  Wlutover  information  you  have,  even  upon  the  gentleman's 
own  showing,  is  a  letter  fVom  the  secretary  of  war  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  oud  moans. 

"Mr.  Cambrtleng.    That  letter  contained  all  that  was  necessary. 

"Mr.  Granger  continued :  8ir,  I  repeat  that^  with  a  war  known  to  exist  in 
this  country,  wo  luvo  licon  occupied  in  huntmg  up  the  possibility,  not  only 
of  a  war  wnich  might  take  place  hereafter  with  a  foreign  nation,  but  also  to 
discover  whether  a  war  was  last  year  likely  to  have  existed. 

"  We  have  war  enough  upon  our  hands  to  tidie  care  of.  The  war-cry  is  up 
in  tlie  woods ;  the  tomahawk  glitters  in  the  sunbeam ;  the  scalping-knife  is 
urged  to  its  cruel  duty ;  the  flower  of  your  chivalry  is  strewed  along  the  plain, 
and  yet  every  department  of  this  administration  is  as  dumb  as  the  bleeding 
victims  of  this  inglorious  contest. 

"In  legislatiuf^  for  a  sufTeriog  people,  I  want  no  precedent  but  that  which  , 
my  Creator  has  implanted  in  my  bosom.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  stand  here 
with  the  sympathies  of  our  nature  chilled  and  frozen  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
oath  whi.sti  we  have  taken ;  I  do  not  believe  that  our  duty  requires  that  we 
should  be  tlius  chilled  and  frozen.  I  believe  that  the  existence  of  this  govern- 
ment depends  upon  its  extending  its  fostering  hand  to  the  unfortunate  when- 
ever it  can  \t0  done  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution.  Especially  should 
this  be  the  case,  whore  the  sufferers  reside  within  a  territory,  and  have  no 
state  government  to  which  they  can  look  for  succor. 

"  Such  is  the  true  cuurso  to  be  pursued  in  this  nation ;  and  then  our  people 
will  f^el  that  they  are  indeed  members  of  one  common  family,  and  that, 
whilst  they  bear  equal  burdcnf,  they  are  the  equal  recipients  of^  the  bounty 
and  protection  of  the  government. 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  While,  the  resolution  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed." 

We  have  now  V)  return  to  the  recital  of  warlike  operations.  About  the 
middle  of  January,  great  alarm  spread  through  the  confines  of  Georgia,  that 
the  Creek  Indians  were  imlmdying  in  various  parts  of  their  country,  and  the 
utmost  consternation  prevaileu.  On  the  23  January,  it  tieing  reported  at 
Columbus,  that  the  Indians  were  in  force  at  Bryant's  Ferry,  15  miles  below 
that  plac&  a  company  of  whites,  consisting  of  about  20  or  90  men,  under 
Captain  friatton,  marched  down  upon  discovery.  They  discovered  30  or  40 
Indians,  some  of  whom  bad  rifles,  nut  it  does  not  appear  that  they  bad  done, 
or  intended,  any  mis<;hief.  However,  the  whites  pursued  them,  and  pretty 
soon  a  firing  commcticod,  imd,  though  of  short  duration,  two  were  killed  on 
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each  side,  and  the  whites  were  driven  from  the  ground,  having  several  of 
their  number  wounded. 

The  next  operations  of  importance  were  those  between  the  forces  under 
General  Gainea  and  0«ceofa,  and  upon  the  memorable  Ouithlecoochee.  Gen- 
eral Gainea  was  upon  a  tour  of  inspection  and  duty,  when  he  first  learned  that 
serious  disturbances  had  occurred  between  the  whites  and  Seminoles.  This 
was  about  the  15  January,  and  the  general  was  arrived  at  New  Orleans.  His 
previous  head-quarters  had  been  at  Memphis,  in  Tennessee.  He  therefore 
called  on  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  to  have  a  body  of  volunteers  in  readiness 
for  military  service,  and  set  out  himself  immediately  for  the  scene  of  hostilities. 
At  Pensacola  he  found  some  vessels  of  war,  under  Commodores  DaUaa  and 
Bolton,  and  Captain  fVebb,  who  had  already  commenced  operations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tampa  Bay,  and  other  adjacent  inlets.  Colonel  Twiggs  had 
been  ordered  to  receive  into  service  eisht  companies  of  volunteers,  to  be  raised 
by  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  the  regular  force  at  Baton  Rouge,  New 
Orleans,  and  other  stations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  for  a  movement  towards  Tampa.  This  force  con- 
sisted of  about  1100  men. 

That  no  time  should  be  lost,  General  Gainea  returned  immediately  to  New 
Orleans  (about  26  January),  and,  on  the  4  February,  was  under  way  again  for 
Florida,  with  his  forces  organized.  He  arrived  at  Tampa,  witli  his  forces,  in 
three  steam-boats,  on  the  ^h,  and,  on  the  13th  began  to  proceed  into  the  In- 
dian country.  His  first  movement  was  to  the  east,  on  the  Aiafia  River,  having 
understood  there  had  been  a  fight  in  that  direction,  near  Fort  Brooke,  between 
the  hostile  and  friendly  Indians ;  but  after  two  days,  no  enemy  being  discov- 
ered, the  line  of  march  was  altered  for  Fort  King.  General  Gainea'a  army  had 
hut  ten  days'  rations ;  but,  by  advices,  he  was  assured  that  there  was  plenty  at 
Fort  King. 

On  the  20  Februair,  the  army  passed  Major  Dadt^a  fatal  field,  on  which 
was  found  106  men,  afl  of  whom  they  decently  interred.  All  the  officers  who 
fell  in  that  disastrous  fight  were  identified,  and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
every  man  was  accounted  for ;  but  what  struck  every  one  with  the  greatest 
surprise,  was,  that  the  dead  were  in  no  instance  pillaged ;  articles  the  most 
esteemed  by  savages  were  untouched ;  the  officers'  bosom-pins  remained  in 
their  places ;  their  watches  were  found  in  their  pockets,  and  money,  in  silver 
and  gold,  was  left  to  decay  with  its  owner, — a  lesson  to  all  the  world — a  testi- 
mony that  the  Indians  are  not  fighting  for  plunder ! — nay,  they  are  fighting 
for  their  rights,  their  country,  their  homes,  their  very  existence !  The  arms 
and  ammunition  were  all  that  had  been  taken,  except  the  uniform  coat  of 
Mmor  Dade. 

On  the  22  February,  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  King,  much  to  the  agreeable 
surprise  of  the  garrison,  which  it  had  been  reported  was  cut  off  by  th<;  Indians. 
Owing  to  the  country's  being  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  no  supplies  had 
arrived  ;  and,  the  next  day,  a  troop  of  horse  was  despatched  to  Fort  Drane, 
(22  miles  north-west,)  in  hopes  to  obtain  further  supplies.  They  returned  tlie 
24,  but  with  only  seven  days'  additional  rations.  To  this  they  added  two  days'  ^ 
more  at  Fort  King.  The  general  scarcely  knew  what  course  next  to  take ;  but' 
he  finally  concluded  to  move  down  the  Ouithlecoochee,  over  General  Clinch'a 
battle-ground,  and  so  to  Tampa,  thinking  such  a  route  might  bring  him  in 
contact  with  the  main  body  of  the  Indians.  Accordingly  the  army  moved,  on 
the  26th,  from  Fort  King,  and,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  SW'th,  arrived  at  General 
Clinch^a  croSsing-place.  Here,  while  examining  and  sounding  the  river,  the 
Indians  fired  upon  them,  and  set  up  a  fierce  war-cry  ;  but  their  numbers  were 
not  sufficient  to  make  any  material  impression,  although  they  continued  tho 
fight  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  whites  lost  one  killed,  and  eight  wounded. 
On  the  28th,  the  ormy,  having  resumed  its  march,  was  again  attacked,  about 
two  miles  from  its  former  position,  and  a  fire  was  kept  up  about  half  of  the 
day.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action,  Lieutenimt  Izard,  of  the  United 
States  dragoons,  fell,  mortally  wounded.  In  the  course  of  the  fight,  another 
was  killed,  and  two  wounded.  In  the  evening,  express  was  sent  to  Fort 
Drane,  with  directions  for  the  commanding  officer  to  march  down  with  a 
force  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouithlecoochee,  and  thus  come  upon  the 
8* 
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rear  of  the  Indians ;  which  movement,  should  it  succeed,  it  was  hoped,  would 
finish  the  war. 

On  the  moriuug  of  the  29th,  no  Indians  were  to  be  seen ;  but  the  general  did 
not  relax  his  precautions.  A  party  was  preparing  timber  and  canoes  for  cross- 
ing the  river,  when,  about  9  o'clock,  they  were  sharply  fired  upon,  and,  at  the 
same  titno,  the  encampment  was  attacked  upon  every  side,  but  that  towards 
the  river.  The  Indians  now  seemed  in  great  force,  (12  or  1500,  as  was  supposed,) 
having  been  collecting,  from  all  quarters,  since  the  fight  on  the  previous  day. 
They  continued  the  contest  two  hours,  in  which  time  one  man  was  killed  and 
HQ  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  the  general  himself, — a  rifle  ball  having 
passed  through  his  lower  lip,  knocked  out  one  tooth,  and  damaged  two  others. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  general  was  wounded,  his  companions  expressed 
much  regret ;  but  he  talked  of  it  aa  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  said  "  it  was 
very  unkmd  in  the  rascals  to  take  away  a  tooth  which  he  valued  so  highly." 

On  reconnoiteruig  the  enemy's  ground,  after  he  had  fled,  Oainea*a  men  found 
one  of  their  dead,  which  had  been  dragged  a  considerable  distance  and  left 
unburied,  from  which  circumstance  they  conjectured  he  had  fled  in  hastu. 
His  rifle  had  been  taken  awov,  but  he  was  found  to  be  well  provided  with 
ammunition,  having  plenty  of  i>owder  and  sixty  bullets.  The  place  of  this 
attack  Guinea  culled  Camp  Izard. 

The  flight  of  the  Indians  was  no  security  for  their  not  appearing  again  ;  for, 
on  the  2d  of  Alarch,  they  returned,  and  commenced  pouring  in  their  shot  upon 
the  whites,  which,  at  inter>'als,  they  continued  to  do  until  the  5tli.  Meantime 
all  of  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  they  began  the  slaughter  of  their 
horsed  to  sustain  life.  But  it  is  said  that,  during  all  this  time,  no  one  was  heard 
to  murmur  or  complain. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th,  about  10  o'clock,  a  call  was  heard  from  the  woods, 
and  some  one  requested  a  parley.  On  the  officer  of  the  guard's  demanding  what 
was  wanted,  it  was  answered  that  the  Indians  were  tired  of  fighting,  and  wished 
for  peace.  The  general  ordered  the  officer  of  the  guard  to  answer,  tnat  if  the  In- 
dians wished  to  treat,  to  send  a  messenger  the  next  morning,  with  a  white  flag, 
and  he  should  come  and  go  in  safety.  He  replied,  '*  veiy  well,"  and  added  that 
"  he  desired  to  have  a  friendly  talk,  and  to  shake  hands."  Accordingly,  on  tho 
morning  of  the  Gth,  about  300  Indians  filed  out  from  the  river,  and  took  a 
position  in  the  rear  of  the  whites,  about  500  yards  ofi*.  They  expected  nothing 
now  but  a  most  bloody  contest,  supposing  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  to  be 
concealed  in  a  neighboring  hammock.  Both  parties  remained  a  short  time  in 
suspense,  each  doubting  what  the  other  would  do.  At  length,  one  or  two 
advanced  within  hailing  distance,  and,  being  joined  with  others,  repeated  what 
had  been  said  the  night  before.  The  general  now  sent  out  to  them  a  staff 
ofiiccr,  and  they  told  him  they  did  not  wish  to  fight  any  more,  but  requested 
that  the  army  should  withdraw  from  the  Ouithlecoochee.  Osceola  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Indian  deputation.  When  the  officer  who  had  met  the  Indians 
reported  this  talk  to  Gaines,  he  ordered  him  to  return  to  Osceola,  and  to  inform 
him,  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  they  would  be  subdued,  that  a  large  force  was 
on  the  way  into  their  country,  and  that,  unless  they  submitted,  every  Indian 
found  in  arms  would  be  shot.  When  this  was  communicated  to  the  Indians, 
they  said  they  would  go  and  hold  a  council,  and  would  meet  them  again  in  the 
aflernoon.  The  meeting  in  the  aflemoon,  accordingly,  took  place,  and  the 
Indians  urged  what  they  had  said  in  the  morning,  and  added  that  they  had 
lost  many  of  their  men  by  death  and  wounds,  and  were  tired  of  the  war ;  but 
as  their  governor  (as  they  styled  Micanopy)  was  not  there,  they  must  first  con- 
sult him,  and  asked  to  have  the  war  suspended  until  he  could  be  consulted. 
They  were  told  that  if  they  would  cease  from  acts  of  hostility,  go  south  of  the 
Ouithlacoochee,  nnd  attend  a  council  when  called  upon  by  the  United  States 
commissioners,  they  should  not  be  molested.  This  they  agreed  to,  and,  at  tho 
same  moment,  General  Clinch  came  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  and 
they  all  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  probably  concluding  this  was  a 
stratagem  which  the  whites  had  prepared  to  cut  them  oflT.  Clinch  came  with 
500  men  and  supplies,  which  was  doubtless  more  agreeable  to  the  starving 
army,  than  even  a  treaty  with  Osceola. 

The  Indians  seem  to  nave  been  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Gen- 
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aral  Oaitvuft  wntn  \  fin,  durios  the  interview  with  Osceola,  he  asked  how  they 
wert)  ftfftbr  profmitt»,nud  when  they  told  him  they  hod  enough,  he  shook  hi« 


hesdi  my\uiL  **Uknotmn  you  have  notliing  to  eat ;  but,  if  you  will  come  over 
th»  rlvnr,  1  will  g\f0  you  two  beeves,  and  some  brandy."  It  is  therefore 
mrur^mn  tliat  h«  •boukl  have  been  now  asking  for  peace.    It  shows,  however, 


tliAt  Its  W<M  W«ll  «Wire  of  the  hopelessnebs  of  his  cose ;  and,  although  he  was 
nbk  to  <l«ill  with  doneml  Omna.  he  early  knew  of  the  approach  of  Oeneral 
Clin^  tm\  it  WiMf  proliably,  on  his  gaining  that  knowledge,  that  he  concluded 
to  Wfl  wJMit  kiiul  of  tflrtm  could  be  got  of  the  whites,  as  the  affairs  of  war 
UiMn  •tomt. 

Qmu<>nX  Qaimtf  fanving  transferred  his  com-.nand  to  General  Clinch,  left  for 
NflW  OrloMlM  ttbout  the  0  Morcli,  and  General  Climh  proceeded  with  his 
unitiid  (nrtum  to  Fort  Drane.  A  negro  spy,  who  liad  been  sent  amons  the 
UmiWa  IfuliniMi  (Jroin  Camp  Izard,  soon  after  returned,  and  confirmed  the 
\Hm'4i»\tUi  iltt«tltiott»  of  tho  chiefs :  they  told  him,  that  in  their  various  skir- 
\%Mm§  witil  iimtstvA  Oaiwa  on  the  Ouithlacooche  they  had  lost  30  men.  Of 
th«  wltit^M  but  S  were  killed,  and  60  wounded.  It  is  rather  uncommon  that 
tilers  fltodhl  1*0  mo  great  a  disproportion  between  the  slain  of  the  parties,  when 
it  i»  «toliNi(hd'«id  thM  the  Indians  almost  always  fought  from  coverts. 

On  titfl  0  fAmteh,  Captain  Miaon  of  the  Florida  volunteers  had  a  skirmish 
nmr  U\*  »Attt|»,  not  ikt  from  Fort  Brooke.  He  routed  the  Indians,  whom  he 
Jlldg«<t  to  1*0  It  thousand  strong,  and  took  considerable  plunder.  Hence,  not- 
witiwtuitdititf  tho  Indians  were  supposed  to  desire  peace,  skirmishes  continued. 
And  on  thn  V*!  W .  '.  a  company  of  volunteers  were  attacked  about  six  miles 
tVom  VolUHiM,  in  which  the  whites  lost  three  men  killed,  and  six  wounded,  and 
tiM  IndittIM  fivo  or  «ix.  Among  the  latter  was  their  chief,  called  Ouchte  Billy,  or 
JMu  Hkkii    lie  WIM  found  the  day  after  tlie  fight,  concealed  in  some  brush. 

Auout  tb«  5  April,  Major  McLmore,  by  order  of  General  iScott,  took  a 
position  on  tite  Ouithlacoochee,  and  erected  a  block-houso,  which  was  called 
Canip  MeL^inoro.  Here,  about  40  men,  far  removed  into  the  heart  of  the 
Indion  eouniry,  were  to  remain  until  relieved  by  the  General,  or  Major 
Mehm»H,  WHO,  it  appears,  after  establishing  the  post,  immediately  left  it. 
Thi«  m\m\  him  «eeins  to  have  arrived  here  at  a  most  fortunate  time,  for  it 
WiNl  four  dtfyM  iMihre  they  were  discovered  by  the  Indians,  and  during  this 
period  th#y  htul  eompletea  a  block-house  for  their  protection. 

It  ill  mwim\y  to  Im)  credited  that  this  little  company  of  men,  sent  here  by 
the  eomiiMMkr'in'ehief  of  the  army,  should  be  left  without  the  means  of 
OMApe  in  OKtrotnity  of  circumstances,  and  no  way  kept  open  by  which  then: 
NitUAtion  (Vom  time  to  time  might  be  known;  such,  however,  was  the  case,  and 
Ibr  HtwMt  Mix  we«lM  nothing  was  heard  of  them.  They  had  not  been  provided 
witli  provbion«  for  more  than  two  weeks,  and  it  was  the  general  impression 
of  w^ty  ono  tlnit  they  had  all  perished  by  famine  or  the  hands  of  tho 
Indbn». 

The  following  M!«ount  of  the  siege  of  Gamp  McLemore  by  Dr.  Lawrence, 
mrgmu  tharsM  the  time,  slwll  be  given  in  his  own  words:— "We  had  just 
eompletod  buihiing  the  block-house,  and  dug  out  a  spring  near  the  edge  of  the 
fort,  when,  m  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  April,  at  a  little  before  dawn  of  day, 
we  w^m  nttmkdii  bv  the  Indians,  who  had  encompassed  us  on  tiiree  sides,  and 
were  in  number  about  150  or  200.  The  engagement  lasted  one  hour  and 
thrm  amrmfHf  wlien  they  found  out,  to  theu-  sorrow,  that  our  reception  was 
not  onlv  UM  warm,  but  tliat  they  had  ventured  too  near  us  without  due  reflec- 
tion. On  tito  next  day,  we  had  one  man  killed  on  his  post  by  an  Indian  rifle, 
tired  tifom  the  oppoHite  side  of  the  river.  On  the  15  April,  we  were  attacked 
by  R  iM/dy  of  tllO  Mvnxres  who  had  completely  surrounded  us,  and  whose  num- 
ber we  mtmutmi  at  I  to  500,  thoueh  we  have  since  heard  that  PoweU  had 
10(90  to  ISQO  of  them<  This  was  the  hottest  engagement  we  had  during  our 
Ktoy  on  tlio  Ouithlo^ooehee.  Tliey  fired  their  guns  by  hundreds  at  the  some 
moment  Ht  our  block'liouse,  and  succeeded  in  taking  our  only  means  of 
(maimf  our  bodt^which  they  took  down  the  river  and  destroyed  after  the 
battle,  TtiO  (mgagemcnt  continued  two  hours  and  45  minutes,  and  we  had 
three  men  ilightly  wounded. 

'^  On  til§  'Mthf  wo  had  a  very  severe  battle,  in  which  they  disj)laycd  theii 
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iofenuity  bv  shooting  flre-arrowa  on  fire  upon  the  roof  of  tho  house,  whieh 
destroyed  the  roof  and  left  us  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
This  arrow-firing  was  performed  by  90  of  their  men,  whilst  about  3  to  .100 
used  their  gunn.  We  had,  on  this  occasion,  two  or  three  of  our  men  wounded. 
We  probably  killed  40  or  50  of  the  Indians.  The  night  after  the  battle,  we 
heard  their  chief  hail  us,  and  sav,  « that  he  was  goin^  away  in  the  morning, 
and  would  trouble  us  no  more."  He  kept  his  promise  very  well,  though  lib 
did  give  us  about  100  guns  the  next  morning,  ere  he  left.  Our  cautain,  HoUo' 
man,  was  killed  on  the^  3  May,  whilst  endeavoring  to  fortify  ana  strengthen 
our  position.  Tho  Indians  continued  to  give  us  a  passing  shot,  from  50  to 
100  guns,  every  five  or  six  days,  though  he  kept  a  spy  upon  us  at  other  times. 
The  ofiicers  were  31  days  living  on  corn,  without  salt  or  meot,  and  the  men 
about  38  days." 

It  appears  that  tho  great  danger  of  ascending  the  Ouithlacoochce,  together 
with  the  known  circumstances  of  the  garrison, liad  fixed  in  the  miiKJa  of  all 
those  who  were  able  to  lend  them  aid,  that  they  had  been  cut  oft*;  and  there- 
fbre,  to  hazard  any  thing  to  clear  up  this  extremely  doubtftil  case,  was  con- 
sidered next  to  crime  itself.  At  length,  the  poor  distressed  handfiil  at  Comp 
McLemore,  found  among  their  number,  three  that  would  venture  out  fur 
■uccor,  and  they  arrived  at  Tallahassee  in  a  canoe,  about  the  16  April.  This 
ciroumstance,  in  all  probability,  proved  the  safety  of  their  fellows,  as  well  as 
themselves.  A  company  was  made  up  at  St  Marks,  and  under  Captain  Leigh 
Read,  proceeded  in  a  steam-bout  for  the  Ouithlacoocliee  on  the  23  May,  and 
on  the  34  took  off  the  garrison  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

While  these  affairs  were  being  transacted  on  the  Ouithlacoochce,  a  consid- 
erable force  marched  Urotn  Volusia  to  a  point  on  the  Oklawaha  River,  distant 
30  miles,  on  their  way  to  Fort  Brooke.  The  river  being  higher  than  usual, 
the  force  was  obliged  to  halt  to  build  a  brid^je  for  the  passage  of  their  cannon 
and  baggage  wagons.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  lake,  on  the  left  of  the 
detachment,  two  fires  were  soon  discovered,  which  it  was  supposed  were 
made  os  signals  by  two  parties  of  Indians.  Colonel  BuUer  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  cross  over  the  river  with  his  battalion,  and  when  he  had  marchetl 
about  three  miles,  some  Indians  were  discovered  and  pursued  by  the  advanced 
guard.  General  Joteph  Shdton  was  o(  Butler' a  party,  who,  being  ahead  of  the 
advanced  guard,  charged  upon  one  of  the  Indians,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  party.  At  about  35  paces  from  him,  the  Indian  turned,  and  they 
both  levelled  their  rilles — Shellon  fired  first,  and  mortally  wounded  the  Indian 
in  the  nock,  who  then  endeavored  to  make  his  escape.  Shellon  dropped  his 
gun,  and  rushed  on  him  with  his  pistol,  which  missed  fire  at  five  or  nix 
[)aces  from  him.  The  Indian  now  turned  and  shot  Shellon  in  the  hip,  and 
ut  tlie  same  moment  another  white  camo  up  and  shot  the  Indian  in  the  back, 
and  he  was  immediately  despatched.  The  ball  which  entered  Shfllon^a  hip 
passed  round  near  the  spine,  and  was  cut  out,  and  he  was  recovering. 

I  have  been  particular  in  detailing  this  aflTair,  as  the  Indian  who  fell  in  it, 
proved  to  be  a  chief  of  distinction,  known  among  the  whites  by  the  name  of 
Mad  Woff,  which  was  the  English  signification  of  his  name.  In  Indian  it 
was  KoiiAHAJo.  He  was  of  Mtcanopva  tribe,  and  had  under  him  40  or  50 
wiuriors,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  Ouithlucoochee,  who 
beset  General  Gaines  so  long.  His  name  was  given  in  atriong  them  by  Black 
Dirl,  as  Coahat^o.  It  is  also  to  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  and  lie  was 
one  of  the  Indian  deputation  who  visited  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
afterwards. 

The  next  day  after  Kohahajo  was  killed.  Colonel  Butler  and  Goodwin,  with 
a  battalion  of  mounted  men,  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  Pilaklikaha,  the  resi- 
dence o(  Jumper  and  Micanopy.  When  they  had  proceeded  about  six  miles, 
their  advanced  guard  received  a  sharp  fire  from  a  hammock  on  the  left,  but 
were  soon  dislodged  by  a  charge  from  the  main  body.  Two  of  the  whites 
were  badly  wounded,  one  horse  killed,  and  four  wounded.  After  another 
considerable  swump-fight,  in  which  several  were  wounded,  the  army  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Indian  town,  but  it  had  been  deserted  ibr  a  long  time.  They 
burnt  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  Fort  Brooke. 
An  officer  in  General  ScolCa  army  at  Tampa  wrote  on  the  15  April: — ''All 
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the  militia  will  lunve  us  by  tliu  30  May,  and  the  regulars  will  go  into  ■ummor 
quurtura  at  this  place,  Key  We8t,  Volusiia,  Mosquito,  and  one  or  two  more 
|iOBt8  at  the  south.  Without  the  greatest  good  luck  nothing  will  be  done  thii 
summer,  and  the  war  must  be  renewed  in  the  autumn." 

AI)out  the  time  General  Oainea  lotX  Fort  Draine,  General  Scott  arrived 
there,  with  instructions  to  assume  the  chief  command  of  tiie  forces  in  Florida. 
Since  tlint  time  the  o|)«ratioim  hnvo  been  of  not  much  importance.  About 
tlie  30  March,  Captain  Hitchcock  comirit^nicatcd  the  foilowinff  valuable 
information  respcctiiig  the  hostile  Indians,  which  was  given  him  by  the 
friendly  chief.  Black  Dirt,  whose  Indian  name  Ih  Tuck-alustkr  Harjo.  He 
snys  that  in  the  fights  with  General  Oaintt  were  the  following  chiefs  and 
wuiTiors,  viz.: — Jumper  with  30,  Assuhola  [0«ceoIa1  with  7,  Allburtu- 
iiARjo  with  30,  Jariiarto  Ciiee  with  30,  Carciiar  Tosknusk  (Mecoaukec) 
with  470,  Mecanop  (principal  chief)  with  WO,  Abram  {JVegro)  with  80,  Weea 
Flucko  Mattez  with  70,  Yarharhaojo  with  100,  Toskieucar  with  50, 
EcHUA  Mattez  with  50,  Hat  How  Ehattez  with  30,  Chari.e8  (a  Negro) 
with  3,  Coaharjo  with  1,  and  Toparlaoee  with  40. 

Thera  hud  been  about  400  Seminoiea  collected  at  Tampa,  chiefly  women 
and  chiltlren  of  Black  DirCa  trilje,  who  were  on  the  13  April  shipped  off  for 
** beyond  the  Mississippi"  by  General  Scott. 


'  CHAPTER  Xn. 

Ckkkk  War — Murders  anu  devastatiotia  begin — EUeven  persona  kiUed  near  Colwm 
bus — Mail  routes  in  possession  of  the  Indians — A  steam-boat  attacked  and  men 
killed — Chiefs  of  the  war  parties — MaM  stages  destroyed — The  town  of  Roanoak 
Inmt — Colonel  Lindsay's  Florida  affair — Excessive  dismay  of  the  people  of  OeoT' 
gia — Murder  of  families — Fight  on  the  Chatlahoochie — Capture  of  Jm  Henry  and 
Meamatiila — Account  of  the  chiefs — Surrender  of  the  Indians. 

Adjctant-General  Mcintosh  wrote  iVom  Fort  Mitchel,  Alaboma,  (on  the 
Chattahoochie,  15  miles  above  Columbus,)  7  Mav  last,  as  follows : — '*  It  has 
just  been  reported  to  me,  that  Col.  Floumoy  was  shot  dead  by  the  Indians  on 
the  5th  instant,  about  15  miles  below  this  post  I  am  also  informed  that  a 
report  is  currently  circulating  among  the  Creeks,  that  the  Seminole  Indians 
have  defeated  the  whites  in  Florida.  This  report  will  no  doubt  imbolden 
them  to  many  acts  of  hostility  that  they  would  not  otherwise  dare  commit. 
A  constant  communication  must  be  kei)t  up  between  them,  as  the  Creeks  are 
conversant  with  every  transaction  that  occurs  in  Florida.  Marshal,  tlie  half- 
breed,  says  he  is  apprehensive  mischief  will  be  done  by  the  Indians  before 
long.  Other  friendly  Indians  are  of  this  opinion.  OpoQdeyohola,  principal 
of  the  upper  Creeks,  says  he  cannot  keep  his  people  together,  or  restrain 
them." 

At  the  same  time  Colonel  Floumoy  was  killed,  ten  others  met  a  like  fate, 
some  of  tiiem  within  13  miles  of  Columbus,  at  the  Ochee  Bridge  on  the  Old 
Federal  Road.  "  The  Indians  have  entire  possession  of  that  road,  and  all  the 
settlei-s  have  fled.  A  train  consisting  of  150  wagons,  with  about  150  fugitives, 
on  their  way  to  Columbus,  were  flred  upon,  on  the  10  April." 

Up  to  the  18  May,  at  Augusta,  (Ga.)  It  was  reported  that  all  the  southern 
mail  routes  were  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  except  that  to  Mobile.  The 
day  before,  all  the  mails  were  brought  buck.  Colonel  CrowelPa  plantation, 
and  many  others,  had  been  burnt,  and  a  stage  agent  and  two  drivers  had  been 
killed.  The  governor  of  Georgia  had  ordered  two  regiments  of  volunteers  to 
take  the  field.    About  this  time  the  steam-boat  Hyperion  was  attacked  on  her 

SBSsage  up  the  Chattahoochie,  and  two  {tilots  and  one  passen^r  were  killed, 
he  was  then  run  on  shore  on  the  Georgia  side,  and  after  being  abandoned, 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 
The  Creek  towns  and  tribes  which  have  declared  themselves  hostile  are  a 
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part  of  tho  Ocliees,  tho  IlitchoUw,  thn  Pah-ln-nho-ko-lot,  ihfl  flo-wnk-llo*lng, 
and  a  jfmrt  of  tho  UfallavH.  Th«  |iriiici|ml  chiefit  who  havn  Nhowinl  iharnMlvfli 
an  their  loaderH,  are  olil  Neamathla,  of  whom  wu  have  already  Mveral  tltnof 
apoken,  chiitf  of  the  llitchelaa,  Jim  Hrrrar,  and  Neo  Mico.  Many  fViendly 
Indiana  hnnicdiately  joined  the  whites,  one  of  the  principal  leaileni  of  whom 
is  n  chief  called  Jim  Bor.  The  war  partv  have  diacovere«i  gtvtA,  ItohtnrHN. 
About  the  10  Mav  a  party  came  within  .'h)  or  40  yarda  of  Fort  Mitclu'll,  n 
atrong  and  well-defendetr  place,  entered  the  hospital,  and  carried  olf  what 
they  pleased,  and  the  garrison  thought  it  not  best  to  disturb  them, 

On  the  14  following,  tho  mail  flrotn  Montgomery  to  Cohimhus  was  attacked 
about  SW  milea  flrom  the  latter  place.  A  driver  on  that  route  was  rilling  along 
the  road  on  horHel)ack.  about  50  yards  ahead  of  tho  stage,  when  he  was  flred 
upon  by  about  30  Indians,  yet  ho  unaccountably  escaiwd  injury.  Ills  home 
took  Aight  and  threw  him,  und  he  escaped  into  a  thiclcet.  When  ho  arrived 
at  the  next  stage  relay,  tlio  horses  had  got  there,  but  without  any  carriage,  liut 
had  about  them  nome  fVagnients  of  their  hamrssc's.  Mr.  Mann,  who  was  in 
the  stage,  made  liiei  eRca|>e  by  leaping  into  the  wootis  when  the  stage  upset. 
A  driver  and  two  others  were  killed.  There  were  It)  horses  lN>longing  to 
the  line  in  the  company,  of  which  but  three  were  recovered,  and  these  were 
wounded. 

About  tliis  time  the  old  steam-boat  Geor^an  was  burnt  while  lying  at 
Ronnoak,  and  all  on  board,  exce^)t  tlie  engmeer,  |>erished.  The  town  of 
Roanook  was  ut  tho  same  time  laid  in  aahcs,  but  the  citizens  eMca|N*d  to  a 
fort.  Irwinton,  a  flourishing  town  on  tho  Georgia  sidu  of  the  river,  soon  afUtr 
shared  the  same  fhte. 

Meanwhile  some  afiaira  of  considerable  moment  wem  transpiring  in  Flori- 
da. Colonel  Lindtay  hod  been  despatched,  at  the  head  of  about  7nO  irieti,  iVom 
Port  Brooke^  with  onlers  to  proceed  to  Fort  Alabama,  to  destroy  it,  atul  bring 
•way  the  sick,  wounded,  and  provisions.  Having  proceedeil  there,  and 
e^ted  their  object,  the  forces  marched  again  for  Fort  Brooke.  Before 
leaving  tbe  fort,  a  mine  was  prepared,  by  leaving  powder  in  the  magazine, 
vriiich  should  explode  on  its  neing  opened.  They  had  got  but  a  mile  or  two, 
when  the  mine  was  sprung  with  a  rearAil  noise,  but  what  eflTuct  it  had  pro- 
duced was  not  known.  The  whites  had  missed  two  of  their  tiumlMf  the  day 
before,  whom  they  foimd  on  their  return  march,  about  13  miles  fVom  Fort 
Alabama,  killed  in  the  way,  and  one  shockingly  mangled.  While  the  army 
was  contemplating  this  spectacle,  it  was  fired  upon  by  !iO0  Indians,  as  was 
supposed,  from  irtiammock,  no  more  than  30  yards  off.  The  whites  immedi- 
ately  formed,  and  fired  in  their  turn,  and  a  regular  fight  ensued.  The  Indians 
could  not  be  dislodged  tintil  several  rounds  of  grape  shot  from  the  artillery 
had  been  |)oiired  in  upon  them.  This  was  a  bloody  aflTray  for  them,  hut  their 
loss  was  not  fully  known ;  several  were  found  dead  on  the  field,  and  numerous 
traces  of  others  who  had  been  dragged  off  dead  or  severely  wounded  were 
discovered.    The  whites  had  3  killed  and  22  wounded. 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Knquirer  gives  n  fcarflil 
picture  of  the  ofihira  in  the  Creek  country.  It  was  written  ut  TallMrtton,  ((]a.) 
11  May,  and  is  in  these  words: — "I  wrote  you  yesterday,  informing  you  of 
the  hostile  movements  of  the  Creek  Indians,  and  the  cximmenccinent  of  their 
murderous  career.  We  have  full  information  here  to-day  of  tlie  disin'twirig 
state  of  things  among  the  whites  who  have  settled  over  in  that  territory.  The 
Indians  are  killing  all — men,  women,  and  chiklren.  Vast  numlNirs  have  been 
butchered  without  doubt ;  and  the  whole  country  on  this  side  of  the  (Jhntln- 
hoochie  is  in  uproar  and  confusion.  The  population  of  the  territory  had 
become  considerable,  and  they  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  escope  aro 
come  over  in  droves  on  the  Georgia  side ;  some  with  a  part  of  thuir  children  ; 
some  who  have  lost  their  children;  some  their  husbands;  and  many  children 
without  father  or  mother;  some  are  found  as  they  were  wandering  almut  so 
young  that  they  couki  give  no  account  who  their  parents  were.  Bo  perfect  a 
mixture  and  confusion  as  never  was  witnessed  before.  Manv  have  seen  a 
port  of  their  families  murdered.  One  gentleman  luw  bis  father  shot  down 
near  him,  and  his  mother  and  sisters.  Some  of  the  deail  have  been  brought 
over  shockingly  mangled.    It  is  thought  the  whole  nation  is  in  hoatile  array ; 
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thrir  warriora  are  computed  at  6  or  7000  atrong.  Thn  general  iinprcMion  in, 
that  a  part  of  the  Senuiioleii  have  conw  up  among  them.  The  town  of  ('u- 
lurnlnia  is  in  ffreat  dniiger  of  un  attack,  oa  thoy  have  threatened  it  Htrongiy. 
A  coinimny  nf  40  or  SO  men  led  Coluinbufl  ycHtenlay  morning,  and  went  over. 
On  their  return  at  night  they  brought  in  aovon  children,  which  thoy  had  found 
scattered  nbout." 

Hnch  nre  the  accoiinta  which  have  l>eon  daily  circulated  for  two  montha 
together  and  although  they  am  distorted  in  many  iwrticulant,  yet  out  of  them 
we  are  ai  present  to  collect  oil  that  \h  known  of  this  war.  The  (Joliunhui 
Continel  of  the  13  May  contains  the  t<)llowing  facts,  which  are  confirmed 
iVoin  other  quartern : — **  On  Monday  we  received  information  that  hostilities 
had  commenced  on  the  road  between  Columbus  and  Montgomery,  at  the 
Uchee  bridge,  and  further  on,  and  in  the  evening  the  bridge  at  this  place,  the 
streets  loading  iVuni  it  were  throned  with  the  unfortunate  retligees,  wIkT 
were  fleeing  before  their  savage  neighbors.  The  pitiable  condition  of  many 
of  them  wiis  post  the  power  of  description.  Wives  sdvered  from  their  hus- 
bandM,  and  parents  from  their  children ;  all  dismayed,  all  terror-stricken  ;  pre- 
sented a  scene  which  wo  never  again  desire  to  see.  An  interesting-looking 
girl,  just  blooming  into  womanhood,  was  brought  in  on  horseback,  bnhind  a 
Benevolent  stranger,  who  had  found  Ikt  in  the  nation,  making  her  way,  unat- 
tended, to  this  place.  She  started  with  her  parents,  but  ocforo  they  had 
proceeded  far,  they  were  brutally  shot  down  before  her  eyes.  She  fled  to  the 
woods  and  escaped  from  her  savage  pursuers,  and  was  found  and  brought  to 
Columbus  us  above  stated.  A  young  man  arrived  at  this  place  olso  witnessed 
the  savage  murder  of  his  parents.  Another  young  man,  in  the  act  of  fleeing, 
perceived  the  Indians  dragging  away  his  sister,  tie  returned,  decluriiig  he 
would  rescue  her  or  die  in  the  attempt,  and  ho  has  not  been  heard  of.  From 
this  time  their  deeds  of  savage  barbarity  have  been  too  numerous  to  particu- 
larize. A  woman  was  brought  in  on  Tuesday,  wounded  in  the  hand,  whoso 
husband  had  been  shot  the  preceding  evening  at  the  Uchee  bridge.  Col.  ^.  B. 
DawaoirCa  negroes,  who  were  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  made  their  e8ca|)e, 
state  that  they  saw  three  corpses  on  the  road  near  tlie  Uchee  bridge ;  a  mriti, 
woman  and  child,  who  had  all  been  inurdci-ed.  Wo  learn  that  about  150 
friendly  Indians  have  r«;ported  themselves  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  are  ready  to 
assist  the  whites.  Accounts  to  the  17  May  further  state  that  tho  Indians  had 
entered  the  house  of  one  family,  and  murdered  the  whole — including  husband, 
wife,  and  six  children.  All  were  scalped,  and  the  children  .beheaded.  The 
house  of  a  Mr.  Colton  had  been  attacked,  and  himself  killed.* 

Generals  ScM  and  Jeiaup  were  at  Fort  Mitchell  on  the  3  June ;  tho  for- 
mer left  that  place  on  that  day  with  an  escort  of  150  men  for  Alabama,  to  tnke 
the  command  of  the  troops  of  that  state.  On  the  4th,  Coot.  Page  reported  to 
General  SeoU  that  a  party  of  Indians  was  about  to  cross  the  Cliuttahooclii(!  in 
their  way  to  Florida,  and  steps  were  immediately  made  to  stop  them.  Tho 
dnv  l)efore  u  party  was  stopped  by  a  company  of  Georgia  iniiitiu,  afler  a  sharp 
skirmish,  in  which  one  white  and  sei'cral  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  been 
killed.  Two  chiefs  were  wounded,  Ealahayo  in  the  shoulder,  and  Jim  Henry 
in  tho  head.  The  action  took  place  across  the  river,  which  being  high  and 
wide,  little  was  effected.  The  Indians  dared  the  whites  to  come  over,  called 
them  dogs  and  cowards,  and  the  most  the  whites  could  do  was  to  retaliate  in 
tha  same  sort  of  language. 

About  the  end  of  June,  a  party  of  whites,  who  were  scouting  on  Flint  River, 
accidentally  found  a  young  woman  about  three  miles  from  Cambridge,  who 
had  been  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  breast.  She  stated  thut,  on  the  20  of 
June,  about  300  Indians  killed  all  the  family  to  which  she  belonged,  13  in 
number,  except  herself,  and  her  father,  who  made  his  escape.  After  being 
shot,  she  feigned  death,  and  as  the  murdered  were  not  scalped,  she  made  her 
escape  after  the  Indians  left  the  scene  of  butchery. 

Up  to  the  16  June,  all  the  houses  of  the  whites  in  the  Creek  country  had 
been  burned.  On  the  13th,  in  an  attack  on  an  Indian  town  by  some  whites, 
24  persons  were  taken,  among  whom  were  three  chiefs.  These  were  held  as 
hostages  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  word  was  sent  to  the  hostile  party,  that  if  they 
did  not  come  in  and  surrender  they  should  be  put  to  death.    The  next  day, 
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120  came  in  and  declorcd  theinselvi^s  iVinndly.  Afi  latn  an  tho  98tb  of  June, 
it  was  reported  at  Columbus,  Go,,  tliat  the  Croett  wnr  wm  firobflbly  at  nn  epd, 
*'as  far  as  fighting  was  conconied,  Jim  Henr}f»  pnrty  tinve  nearly  all  been 
talcen.  They  were  confined  at  Fort  Mitchell,  ait'd  all  Iho  Mtniths  were  at  work 
making  imndcufia  for  them."  These  will  doiibtli'M  lin  einnt  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, "  except  the  chiefs,  five  or  six  in  nunibor,  who  will  be  punished  with 
death,"  am  was  supposed. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  Jim  Henry  fell  into  the  hnmU  of  a  Imnd  of  friendly  In- 
dians, under  a  chief  named  Jim  Boy,  For  it  fi*w  diivn  nnsvious  lie  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  on  his  woy  for  trie  "promised  loK(l;"^but  be  was  found  in 
the  Creek  nation,  a  few  miles  from  Tiiskflgee.  Alxtiit  the  snmn  time  old 
^eamathla  mive  himself  up  to  the  whiter,  niid  wnn,  on  the  day  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Jim  Henry,  with  about  1500  nthei'ti,iii<nt  oft' for  Arknnmm.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  falling  in  with  the  whites  \h  miU\  to  lie  iin  follows : — General 
Jeasup  had  leil  Tuskegee  with  about-^  70U  men,  intending  to  make  a  direct 
marcn  for  JVeamathla's  camp,  which  wan  on  llntclmbiibbee  River.  As  Jessup 
marched  alonir,  his  forces  increiised  to  3700  men,  of  which  1500  were  In- 
dians, under  the  chiefs  Hopoilhleynhola  niid  Jim  Hoy.  When  he  hnd  arrived 
within  about  seven  miles  of  JVvnmnthln^a  eniriff,  li«'  orrlentd  n  holt,  to  refresh 
his  men  and  horses,  at  the  expense  of  the  beniitiftd  ontfields  of  the  Indians. 
While  the  army  loy  here,  a  scout  discovered  Mwnallita  on  horseback.  Ho 
had  concluded  to  surrender,  and  hod  n  white  cloth  fled  about  his  bead,  and 
some  white  garment  for  a  flag,  extended  upon  n  «tiek,  and  was  approaching 
towards  them.  They  ordered  him  to  halt,  but  liP  gnvo  no  heed  to  them,  until 
within  a  few  paces.  He  was  taken  to  Gen.  Jegnup^t  cntnp,  nnd  made  prisoner. 
With  him  were  his  son  and  daughter,  and  n  niece  of  Mea  Mico.  The  two 
females  were  released,  but  his  son  was  confined  with  him  at  Fort  Mitchell. 
On  being  asked  where  he  was  going  wjien  he  wim  taken,  he  said  his  life  had 
been  threatened  by  his  own  people,  and  ho  won  hoHtening  to  Fort  Mitchell,  to 
give  himself  up. 

J^ta  Mico  had  some  days  before  given  hirnKolf  np.  He  wa«  considered  a 
great  chief  David  Hardige,  a  Imlf-breed,  wah  taken  by  Hurprise,  with  about 
a  hundred  of  his  men,  with  their  women  and  children.  By  the  8tb  of  June, 
there  had  been  secured  between  3  and  4000  Indiatm,  which  were  despatched 
for  the  west  as  fast  as  circumstances  would  mitnit, 

A  party  of  about  60  warrioi-s,  who  were  endeavoring  to  escape  into  Florida, 
were  overtaken  by  Col.  Becd,  in  Cliickosatchie  Hwnnip,  linker  county,  Alabama, 
and  a  considerable  skirmish  ensued.  Nine  IndinnH  were  killed  an(i  20  wound- 
ed. Of  Col.  BeaPs  men,  two  were  killed  und  i»even  wounded.  The  Indians 
were  lefl  in  possession  of  the  swainf). 

The  following  account  was  published  in  the  Georgia  Herald  of  the  28  June, 
at  Columbus.  It  is  headed,  "Grano  KNTftRr,  INTO  FoitT  Mitchell,"  and 
then  proceeds : — "  On  the  22  Jime,  we  witneNMcd  the  grand  entree  of  a  drove 
of  savages  into  the  Fort  [Mitchell]  conii'iMtitig  of  men,  women  nnd  children, 
in  all  about  1000;  aniong  them  200  wnrriorH;  fhry  were  brought  in  by  a  bat- 
talion of  Alabama  cavr  y,  under  the  eommand  of  Mnj.  Gen,  Palleraon.  The 
men  were  placed  within  the  walls  of  tho  fort,  while  the  women  ond  children 
were  encamped  on  the  outside.  It  was  an  nMcnibhige  of  human  beings,  such 
as  we  had  never  before  witnessed,  and  the  xight  filled  UHwith  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings to  which  we  shall  not  give  vent  at  this  time.  They  were  of  nil  ages,  from  a 
montli  old  to  a  hundred  years, — of  nil  sizes,  from  the  little  papoosie  to  tho 
giant  warrior.  The  old  "■Blind  King^  as  h(t  Is  called,  rorle  In  tlie  centre  of 
the  throng,  and  uhhough  it  has  iM'en  many  years  since  he  beheld  the  light  of 
day,  yet  has  the  feelings  of  hostility  continued  to  rankle  at  his  heart.  The 
names  of  the  hostile  chiefs  who  hove  been  taken  and  have  come  in,  are  JVea 
E-Mathla,  Octo  Jlrcho-Emathla,  [probably  son  of  A'«flr"«/W«,]  Miccocholey,  at 
Blind  King,  Tuatee-J^uggee,  Chopko-Yar'bar-lfmfjoJ' 
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HISTQRT  OF    THE   EXPATRIATION   OF    THE    CREROKEES. 

*>  Some  cntertiin,  that  the  history  of  those  pretent  timeii  must  not  ho  written  by  any  one  alive ; 
which,  in  iny  opinion,  ia  ditgrncerul  to  an  historian,  and  vury  prejudicial  to  posterity ;  m  it  tliey 
were  to  write  nt  u  distance,  tliat  obscurity  might  protect  their  mistaltos  from  discovery.  Other* 
also  say  the  truih  is  not  lipe  enough  to  bo  writ  In  the  age  we  live  in:  So  politician!  would 
not  h:iV0  the  historian  to  tread  on  the  heeli  of  the  times,  lost  the  timet  tread  on  liis  heels." 

WiNJTANLT. 

"  Still  to  the  white  man's  wants  tliero  i^  no  end : 
,,  He  auiil,  'beyond  those  hills  ho  would  not  come.' 

But  to  the  western  sens  his  hands  extend, 
Kte  yet  hii  promise  dies  upon  hia  tongue." — UKPUBLisriEU  Poem. 

While  the  war  is  progi'essing  in  Florida,  we  will  proceed  to  lay  open 
a  few  ])ages  of  Cherokee  history,  praying,  in  the  mean  time,  for  its  speedy 
conclusion. 

The  situation  of  the  Cherokee  country  is  most  delightful ;  it  is  every  thing 
that  heart  could  wish,  whether  actuated  by  the  best  or  worst  of  motives,  ft 
lies  in  about  thirty-five  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  bounded  north  and  west 
by  Tennessee,  on  the  south  by  Alabama,  and  easterly  by  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina,  comprising  about  8,000  square  miles.  In  1802  it  contained  11,175 ; 
tlie  difference  having  been  sold  to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  Creorgia. 

That  country  is  well  watered  by  living  springs,  in  every  part,  whose  foun- 
tains are  like  reservoirs  raised  to  a  great  height  by  the  ait  of  man ;  they  hav- 
ing the  superior  advantage  of  being  natural  reservoirs,  raised  by  springs  in 
their  lofty  range  of  mountains  which  stretch  across  the  whole  nation.  In  the 
noith  it  is  hilly ;  but  in  the  south  are  numerous  fertile  plains,  in  part  covered 
witli  tall  trees,  through  which  beautiful  streams  of  water  glide.  Here  cattle, 
in  vast  herds,  roam,  and  horses  are  plenty,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  uses  among 
the  Indians.  Flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  live  on  the  slopes  of  the  hiJls. 
On  their  navigable  rivers  the  Cherokees  have  vessels  engaged  in  commerce. 
Their  spring  opens  in  ^eat  beauty;  the  soil  is  excellent  for  corn,  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  oats,  indigo,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes ;  and  the  people  had,  in 
1825,  begun  to  export  cotton  to  Now  Orleans  in  tlieir  o>vn  vessels. 

They  have  public  roads,  and  taverns  with  good  accommodations,  and 
butter  and  cheese  are  common  upon  the  ordinary  tables  of  the  Indian  inhab- 
itants. Neat  and  flourishing  villages  have  already  sprung  into  being.  Cotton 
and  woollen  cloths  are  manufactured,  and  6^  naliw  Indian  hands.  There  is 
scarcely  a  ftimily  which  does  not  raise  cotton  sufficient  for  its  own  use. 
Their  u*ade  is  almost  wholly  carried  on  by  native  Cherokees.  The  mechanic 
arts  are  considerably  cultivated,  altliough  agriculture  chiefly  engages  the  at- 
tention of  the  inhabitants. 

In  1819,  there  were  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1825  they  had  in- 
creased to  13,563,  all  natives;  there  were,  in  addition,  147  white  men  married 
in  tlie  nation,  and  73  white  women.    Of  slaves  there  were  1,277.    Hence  it  is . 
plain  that  the  Cherokees  do  not  decrease,  but  have,  in  about  five  years,  in- 
creased over  3,500.    This  is  equal,  at  least,  to  the  increase  of  white  popular' 
tion  under  similar  circumstances. 

By  the  laws  of  the  nation,  the  whites  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  natives, 
except  that  oi'  suffrage,  together  with  their  ineligibility  to  hold  offices.  Some 
of  the  Cherokees,  following  the  example  of  their  southern  neighbors,  have 
become  slave-holders ;  buying  their  negroes  of  white  men  who  bring  them 
into  the  nation.  And  here  the  reflection  no'urally  arises  in  the  inquiry  upon 
the  relative  barbarity  of  the  white  and  red  men.  It  was  strongly  urged  by 
some  southern  statesmen,  that  the  Indians  were  such  barbarous  wretches  that 
ihey  could  not  think  of  living  beside  them ;  and  yet  poor  Africans  are  sold 
by  them  to  these  barbarians !  But,  unlike  the  whites  in  one  particular,  they 
will  not  mix  with  their  slaves. 

The  nation  was  reorganized  in  1820,  and  by  a  resolve  of  its  national  coun- 
cil, divided  into  eight  districts,  each  of  which  had  the  privilege  of  sending 
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four  members  to  tne  legislature.  The  pay  of  members  was  established  at 
one  dollar  ^er  day ;  that  of  the  speaker  being  fixed  at  one  and  a  half  dollars, 
and  the  pnncipal  chiefs  were  to  receive  150  dollar**  a  year.  Some  of  tlieir 
principal  laws  and  regulations  were — ^a  prohibition  of  spirituous  liquors  be- 
mg  brought  into  the  nation  by  white  men.  If  a  white  man  took  a  Cherokee 
wife,  he  must  marry  her  according  to  their  laws ;  but  her  property  was  not 
affected  by  such  union.  No  man  was  allowed  but  one  wiie.  A  judge,  mar- 
shal, sheriff  and  deputy,  and  two  constables,  were  commissioned  in  each  dis- 
trict Embezzlement,  intercepting  and  opening  sealed  letters,  was  punished 
by  a  fine  of  100  dollars,  and  100  lashes  on  tlie  bare  back.  No  business  was 
allowed  on  Sundays ;  and  fences  were  regulated  by  statute.  They  also  had 
a  statute  of  limitations,  which,  however,  did  not  affect  notes  or  settled  ac- 
counts. A  will  was  valid,  if  found,  on  the  decease  of  its  maker,  to  have  been 
written  by  him,  and  witnessed  by  two  creditable  persons.  A  man  leaving  no 
will,  all  his  children  shared  equal,  and  his  wife  as  one  of  them ;  if  he  left  no 
childi'en,  then  the  widow  to  have  a  fomtli  pai*!  of  all  property ;  the  other 
tliree  fourths  to  go  to  his  nearest  relations.  And  so  if  the  wife  died,  leaving 
property.  Before  the  division  of  the  nation  into  districts,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  above-named  civil  officers,  there  was  on  organized  company  of 
light-horse,  wliicb  executed  the  orders  of  tlie  chief's,  searched  out  offenders, 
and  brought  them  to  justice.  It  was  a  fundamental  law,  that  no  loud  should 
be  sold  to  the  white  people,  without  the  authority  of  a  majority  of  tlie  nation. 
Transgressors  of  this  law  were  punished  with  deatli. 

The  Cherokees  were  similai'ly  situated  to  the  Creeks,  in  respect  to  the  Uni- 
tiid  States.  They  had  been  treated  with  fi-om  the  earliest  days  of  the  repub- 
lic, as  on  independent  nation,  with  only  this  difference — the  United  States 
regarding  treaty  stipulations  with  them  without  any  regard  to  tlieir  weakness, 
or  inability  to  defend  themselves  against  unjust  intrusions.  And  thus  were 
they  considered  tlirough  the  early  adn^inistrations  of  this  government ;  until 
political  intrigue  had  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  to  strengthen  a  party 
by  the  accession  of  a  state,  it  was  found  necessary  to  disregard  sacred  trea- 
ties, not  at  first  by  an  open  denial  of  obligations,  but  by  a  perversion  of  lan- 
guage, authorizing  "  any  means  to  encompass  the  end."  And  like  the  Creek 
nation,  the  Cherokees  were  tampered  with,  and  eventually  divided  and  ruined ; 
tlius  verifying  that  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture,  namely,  "a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand." 

The  consequences  which,  by  every  thinkmg  mind,  were  considered  sure  to 
follow,  did  follow ;  but  not  so  immediately  as  hud  been  anticipated,  reasoning 
from  the  summary  course  which  the  Creeks  had  pursued  in  executing  ven- 
geance upon  the  heads  of  a  similar  faction,  for  a  precisely  similar  outrage 
upon  the  will  and  the  laws  of  that  nation.  But  the  day  of  retribution  wa» 
at  hand,  and  the  heads  of  the  Cherokee  faction  have  met  a  like  fate  in  the 
distant  laud  to  which  they  hod  forced  their  despairing  executioners.  The 
history  of  the  fate  of  Ridge  and  his  associates  will  go  down  upon  the  same, 
page  of  history  with  thot  of  Mackintosh ;  over  which  the  philanthropist  of 
succeeding  ages  will  mourn,  and  the  philosopher  will  frown  with  just  indig- 
nation, as  Tie  contemplates  the  source  of  guilt  whence  the  stream  flowed. 

But  the  bore'  recital  of  the  events  in  the  history  of  the  Cherokees  is  suffi- 
cient to  create  the  deepest  feelings  of  con  .miseration  in  every  breast,  witliout 
any  reflections  from  the  historian. 

C^eorgia,  finding  she  could  not  drive  the  United  States  government  into 
her  measures  for  the  forcible  possession  of  the  Cherokee  country,  resolved 
to  do  so  on  her  o\vn  account ;  but  not  having  the  courage  to  go  sword  in 
bond,  and  do  it  ot  o  blow,  she  resorted  to  the  equally  condemnoble  course  of 
munogeinent,  which  was  to  seize  upon  the  country  under  color  of  low.  And 
those  laws,  made  for  the  very  occasion,  were  so  exceedingly  oppressive  tluit 
the  Lidiaiis  could  not  live  under  them. 

The  lows  alluded  to  were  passed  on  the  20th  of  December,  1829,  by  the 
'legislature  of  the  state  of  Georpia,  and  were  of  this  comulexion:  "It  is  here- 
by ordouied  that  all  the  laws  of  Georgia  ore  extended  over  the  Cherokee 
country.  Thot  afler  the  1st  day  of  June,  1830,  all  Indians  then  and  at  that 
time  residing  in  said  territory,  shall  be  liable  and  subject  to  such  laws  and 
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regulations  as  the  legislature  may  hereafter  prescribe.  That  all  laws,  usages, 
and  customs,  made  and  established,  and  enlbrced  in  the  said  territory,  by  the 
said  Cherokee  Indians,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby^  on  and  after  the  1st  day 
of  June,  1830,  declared  null  and  void  ;  and  no  Indian,  or  descendant  of  an 
Indian,  residing  within  the  Creek  or  Cherokee  iiations  of  Indians,  shall  be 
deemed  a  competent  witness,  or  party  to  any  suit  in  any  oc -ut,  where  a  white 
man  is  ix  defendant."  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  laws  allu  led  to ;  framed  to 
throw  the  Indians  into  entire  confusion,  that  they  migi.*^  )  e  the  more  easily 
overcome,  destroy,  d,  or  forced  from  tlie  land  of  their  nativity. 

That  tlie  Cherokees  could  not  live  mider  the  laws  of  Georgia  is  most 
manliest,  and  it  is  equally  manifest  that  said  laws  were  never  made  in  expec- 
uition  that  they  could  be  submitted  to.  Thus  the  constitution  of  tlie  United 
States  WHS  ti-ampled  on  with  impunity,  by  an  utter  disregard  of  one  of  its 
express  provisions,  "  That  no  state  shall  pass  any  law  or  laws  going  to  impair 
t!ie  obligation  of  contracts."  Now,  how  could  a  Cherokee  compel  a  Georgian 
to  perform  a  contract  ?  Thus  was  the  axe  not  only  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  of  Cherokee  liberty,  but  it  was  shortly  to  be  wielded  by  the  strong  arm 
of  power  with  deadly  effect. 

Alarm  now,  as  well  it  might,  was  seen  perched  upon  the  brow  of  every 
true  Cherokee,  and  they  began  to  revolve  in  their  minds  the  nature  of  their 
condition,  and  to  inquire  of  one  another  what  they  were  to  do.  They  remon- 
strated, but  remoustrtmce  was  met  with  contumely,  and  all  the  haughtiness 
that  characterizes  the  triumph  of  might  over  right. 

Though  conscious  of  tlie  rectitude  of  tlieir  uitentions,  the  Cherokees  were 
determined  not  to  persist  in  any  course,  however  just  it  might  appear  to  them, 
without  first  consulting  some  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  best  men,  as  well  as 
tlie  most  devoted  to  the  good  of  their  country,  among  the  eminent  men  of  the 
United  States.  There  was  but  one  opinion  among  them.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, Chancellor  Kent,  William  Wirt,  Mr.  Justice  M'Lane,  Daniel  Webster, 
and  Henry  Clay,  are  names  carrying  authority  witli  them ;  an  array  of  talent 
which  other  nations  may  equal,  but  not  surpass. 

Accordingly  the  Indians  brought  their  case  before  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  was  argued  with  fidelinr  and  ability  by  Mr.  Sargent 
and  Mr.  Wii't,  and  finally  and  clearly  given  in  favor  of  the  Cherokees.  Mr. 
Wirt  happily  adverted,  m  his  argument,  to  the  past  and  present  conduct  of 
Georgia ;  reminded  her  that,  with  the  other  states,  she  had  cooperated  with 
the  most  Christian  assiduity  and  perseverance  to  bring  about  a  cnange  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  that  people;  and  having  completely 
effected  the  purpose,  she  found  in  this  very  change  a  ground  of  quarrel  with 
them,  Oij  well  as  with  her  sister  states,  her  auxiliaries  in  the  laudable  work ; 
accusing  those  of  hypocrisy  and  an  affected  benevolence,  by  which  they  were 
violating  Georgia's  sovereignty  in  bringing  up  an  independent  government 
within  lier  chartered  limits ;  that  so  long  as  they  were  savages  and  barba- 
rians, Georgia  had  no  objection  to  their  governing  themselves,  but  having  now 
become  civilized,  and  consequently  capable  of  governing  themselves,  their 
right  of  self-government  must  cease.  "  Hence  we  ask,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  "  what 
can  this  unfortunate  people  do  ?  " 

"  The  existence  of  this  remnant  of  a  once  great  and  mighty  nation,"  added 
Mr.  Wirt,  ''  is  at  stake,  and  it  is  for  this  court  to  say  whether  they  shall  be 
blotted  out  from  creation,  in  utter  disregtu-d  of  all  our  ti-eaties.  They  ai-e 
liere  in  the  last  extremity,  and  with  them  must  perish  forever  the  honor  of 
the  Americah  name.  The  faith  of  our  nation  is  fiitally  linked  with  their 
existence,  and  the  blow  which  destroys  tliem  quenches  forever  our  own 
glory ;  lor  what  glory  cart  there  be  of  which  a  patriot  can  be  proud,  after  the 
good  name  of  his  country  shall  have  departed  ?  We  may  gather  laurels  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  trophies  on  the  ocean,  but  they  will  never  hide  this 
foul  blot  upon  our  escutcheon.  '  Remember  the  Cherokee  nation,'  will  be 
answer  enough  to  the  proudest  boasts  that  we  can  ever  make.    Such,  it  is 

K)8sible,  there  may  be  who  are  wiUing  to  glory  in  their  own  shame,  but  thank 
eaven,  they  are  comparatively  few.  The  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  see  this  subject  in  its  true  light  And  I  cannot  believe  that  this  honor- 
able court,  possessing  the  power  of  preservation,  will  stand  by  and  see  tliese 
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people  stnpped  of  their  property  and  extirpated  fVom  the  earth,  while  they 
are  noldine  up  to  us  their  treaties  and  claiming  the  fulfilment  of  our  engage- 
ments. It  truth,  and  faith,  and  honor,  and  justice,  have  fled  from  every  other 
port  of  our  countrv,  we  shall  find  them  here.  If  not,  our  sun  huit  gone  down 
in  treachery,  blood,  and  crime,  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  ond  iniiteud  of  lieing 

Eroud  of  our  countiy,  we  may  well  call  upon  tlie  rocks  and  iiiountains  to 
ide  our  shame  from  earth  and  heaven." 

Such  Were  the  opinions  of  the  great  and  good  ujjon  the  Cherokee  queHtion ; 
but  how  was  he  mistaken  in  respect  to  ie  virtue  of  a  government,  of  which 
he  was  a  pillar  and  chief  supporter  in  all  its  just  dealings!  With  whut  grief 
must  he  have  seen,  notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  and  efliirts  he  lind  triudo 
to  obtain  justice,  and  the  decision  of  the  higl:eiit  tribunal  of  liiit  coiintr}', 
all  disregarded,  this  decision  set  at  naught,  and  that  eountry'ti  «un  ^o  down 
in  tnacheiy,  bloody  and  crime!  And  it  is  with  deep  meUincholy  we  add,  that 
the  great  statesman  and  philanthropist  saw  the  near  approach  to  the  liori/on 
of  the  once  glowing  star  of  empira  of  a  noble  people !  He  iiaw,  oh  Iiih  own 
lamp  flickered  on  the  eve  of  departure  to  another  world,  that  deep  stain  fall 
upon  the  escutcheon  of  his  country's  honor,  which  he  had  so  much  feared. 
William  Wirt  descended  to  the  tomb  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  18<15. 

The  Cherokees,  like  the  Creeks,  had,  by  designing  and  uvuriciouH  men, 
been  divided  into  two  parties,  which  were  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
very  marked  differences.  The  people  composing  the  first  were  generally 
temperate,  industrious,  and  frugal ;  had  made  great  advancement  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  and  hence  had  become  far  more  attached  to  their  country 
than  those  of  an  opposite  character.  The  other  part  of  the  nation  eonsiHted 
of  a  majority  of  indolent,  intemperate,  roving,  and  ignorant  citi/.enM ;  always 
restless,  ever  ready  to  bear  to  any  new  smooth-tongued  miscreatit,  who  might 
throw  himself  among  them  upon  any  design.  Yet  there  were  many  among 
the  second  party  whose  character  was  good,  and  who  were  mode  itenously  to 
think  that  it  would  ^..•■a  for  their  interest  to  sell  out  their  possetwions,  and  take 
up  a  new  country  beyond  the  Mississippi.  But  the  talent  ond  learning  were 
not  with  them,  and  consequently  they  nad  not  the  ability  to  judge  of  such  a 
project,  according  to  the  admonitions  of  the  true  policy  of  the  nation. 

At  the  period  of  Cherokee  history  now  under  consideration,  that  nation 
contained  a  population  of  18,000  souls.  How  near  it  was  divided  in  respect 
to  numbers  is  not  precisely  kno>vn,  but  that  part  I  have  denominated  the  first 
was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  tlie  most  respectable.  These  two 
rarties  had  each  its  head  or  leader,  and  was  known  by  his  name.  Mr.  John 
Koss  led  tlie  first,  and  Major  Ridge  the  second.  Mr.  Ros8  bad  become  an 
eminent  citizen,  and  being  possessed  of  a  fine  education,  rei«|)e(;t4d)tu  talents, 
and  extensive  and  enlarged  views  upon  all  subjects,  soon  Imeunie  prominent 
without  any  efibrts  to  m^e  himself  so.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Ridge,  though 
greatly  beloved  by  his  own  people,  and  highly  respected  among  ttie  whites, 
had  not  the  moral  courage  to  withstand  tempationit  tluit  a  true  patriot 
requires. 

ouch  was  the  condition  of  things,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  supremo 
court  of  the  United  States,  that  Georgia  must  not  execute  her  |M!miciouH  laws 
in  and  over  the  Cherokee  country.  Yet,  as  has  already  luten  olnwrved,  who 
did  proceed  to  execute  them,  and  finding  that  many  of  the  Iiidiarm  would  not 
at  once  be  forced  away  by  their  cruel  and  oppressive  execution,  but  continued 
to  suffer  under  them,  resort  was  had  to  buying  up  such  of  the  chiefs  and 
head  men  of  the  nation  as  money  would  succeed  with.  And,  finally,  a  treaty 
was  made  with  such  men  as  bribery  influenced,  and  on  itN  Ktrength,  event- 
ually,  the  Cherokees  were  forced  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

The  engagement  entered 'into  with  Georgia  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  1802,  has,  in  a  fonner  chapter,*  been  noticed.  In  tbnf.  compact  there 
was  no  stipulation  that  the  Cherokees  should,  at  any  time,  be  fbrced  to  sell 
their  remaining  lands ;  but  when  they  were  mUinf(f  if  any  such  time  should 
ever  arrive,  and  the  price  should  not  be  an  objection,  then  the  United  States 
bad  the  power,  and  not  till  then,  to  buy  out  the  Cherolceea. 

•  Book  IV.,  pago  53,  anta. 
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But,  in  1835,  Georgia  had  become  so  clamorous,  that  "the  government" 
thought  best  to  moke  an  attempt  to  treat  with  these  Indians  to  go  west,  on 
some  terms  or  other.  Accordingly,  the  president  appointed  one  Rev.  J.  F. 
Schermerhom,  of  New  York,  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country  for  that 
purpose.  He  proceeded  to  the  nation,  and,  with  some  trouble,  got  the  cliiefs 
together,  and  opened  tlie  nature  of  his  mission  before  them.  He  was 
intbrmed  that  they  would  not  treat  for  the  sale  of  their  country  on  any  con- 
ditions, and  the  commissioner  gave  up  the  design  and  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. But  there  is  no  safety  to  the  innocent  where  the  cupidity  of  designing 
knaves  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  plan  immediately  adopted  by  Schermerhom  was  to  seduce  some  of  the 
chiefs  by  gratuities  of  money,  and  thereby  to  ^et  together  such  as  he  could 
of  the  nation,  and,  if  possible,  make  a  treaty  with  them  which  should  bind  all 
the  rest ;  but  to  the  honor  of  the  secretary  at  war,  Cren.  Cass,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, that  when  such  a  project  Avas  made  known  to  him,  he  rejected  it 
with  disdain.  Whether  this  instrument  of  injustice  was  countenanced  by 
men  higher  in  office  than  the  secretary  at  war,  I  leave  to  be  determined; 
but  however  that  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  Schermerhom  was  found  without 
loss  of  time  piu-suing  that  nefarious  plan,  which  Gov.  Cass  had  set  his  seal  of 
unqualified  disapprobation  upon.  He  circulated  notices  of  his  design  through- 
out the  Cherokee  nation,  requesting  them  to  meet  him  in  council ;  and  finally 
he  got  a  number  of  the  nation  together,  which  he  called  a  council  of  the  nalion, 
and  made  a  treaty  vntii  them.  By  the  stipulations  of  this  treat^,  (falsely  so 
called,)  the  whole  country  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  whites  withm  two  years 
from  the  time  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  mtyority  of  tlie  Cherokees,  as  has  been  observed,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Schermerhom,  and  consequently,  whatever  he  did  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them;  and  when  its  acknowledgment  and  acceptance 
were  urged  at  Washington,  it  was  rebutted  with  the  astounding  memorial, 
signed  by  near  Jijleen  thousand  of  the  nation,  protesting  in  the  strongest  terms, 
that  the  instrument  procured  by  Schermerhom  was  utterly  false,  and  unau- 
thorized by  the  Cherokees.  Yet  after  all  that  those  15,000  people  could  do, 
that  treaty  was,  with  some  little  variation,  published  to  the  world,  at  the  city 
of  Washington,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1836,  as  the  act  of  that  nation ! 

When  the  nation  found  that  the  party  which  had  executed  the  treaty  were 
going  to  Washington  to  further  its  ratincation,  the  council  of  the  nation  im- 
mediately appointed  a  delegation  of  twenty  of  its  best  men  to  proceed  there 
also,  clothed  with  authority  to  represent  their  counUymen  truly.  It  had  be- 
come now  apparent  that  if  they  would  not  sell  their  country  for  what  it  waa 
the  pleasure  of  the  government  to  give,  they  would  be  driven  from  it  without  any 
thing ;  therefore,  all  that  was  left  for  them  to  do,  was  to  get  the  best  terms 
they  could.  And  it  was  finally  agreed  by  the  authorized  delegation,  thot  they 
would  abide  by  such  an  award  as  the  senate  should  make  for  their  lands,  pro- 
vided that  when  it  was  laid  before  the  nation,  it  should  be  consented  to  by  it ; 
accordingly,  a  paiier  was  signed  by  the  Indians,  agreeing  to  abide  the  action 
of  the  senate.  Of  that  action,  Mr.  Ross,  the  principal  chief,  says,  he  would 
not  have  complained,  if  it  had  been  "  fully  and  fairly ''  obta>ned ;  but  "  a  res- 
olution was  submitted  at  midnight,  on  the  3d  of  March,  just  as  the  senate 
were  about  to  separate,  premising,  that,  in  its  opuiion,  the  {iresident  ought  to 
allow  a  sum  not  exceeding  5,000,000  of  dollars.  This  resolution,  proposed  in 
a  hurry,  was,  carried  in  as  great  a  hurry,  and,  though  a  mere  opinion,  not 
pledging  either  the  president  or  the  senate  to  any  consequent  action,  was 
represented  to  us  as  an  ^  award,*  and  we  were  told  we  bad  engaged  ourselves 
to  be  bound  by  it" 

The  delegation  next  proceeded  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  nation ;  which 
having  done,  ^e  'award"  of  the  senate  was  unanimously  rejected.  But  Cren. 
Jackson  had  now  taken  the  matter  into  his  hands,  and  whatever  might  be 
said  or  done  by  on  Indian  council,  would  make  no  difference  with  his  deter- 
mination. And  when  he  found  that  they  were  reluctant  to  submit  to  what 
they  had  never  had  any  intention  of  agreeing  to,  he  ordered  Mr.  Secretary 
Harris  to  inform  them,  '*  that  no  propositions  for  a  treaty  would  hereafler  be 
made,  more  fovorable  than  those  now  offered.  The  sum  of  five  millions  of 
9* 
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dollars  was  fixed  upon  bv  tho  senate,  as  an  ample  equivalent  for  the  relin« 

Juishment  of  all  their  rignts  and  posseHsions ;  that  tnott  euauredly  the  presi- 
ent  would  not  sanction  any  exiiectation,  that  more  favorable  arran^ments 
would  hereafter  be  held  out  to  them ;  that  this  was  the  kut  pnposttion  the 
president  would  make  them  while  he  wtu  praitknt,  and  they  might  abide  the 
consequences ;  tliat  tlioy  need  not  expect  either  branch  of  the  government 
would  ever  do  any  more,  and  that,  therefore,  they  need  not  expect  another 
dollar."* 

Thus  all  Airther  neg'  iaiion  was  cut  off,  and  the  Indians  had  nothing  fbr- 
tlier  to  do,  but  to  submit  x>  what  they  had  long  foreseen  would  probamy  be 
their  only  alternative. 

With  regard  to  tho  treaty  of  December,  1835,  procured  bv  Schermerhom, 
and  since  called  by  his  name,  as  also  "  the  treaty  of  New  Echota,"  we  have 
but  a  reiriark  or  two  more  to  make ;  and,  firstly,  it  will  be  inquired,  who  or 
what  part  of  the  Cherokee  nation  made  that  treaty  ?  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  8chermerliorn  himself,  tho  number  which  he  got  together  to  treat 
with,  did  not  exceed  (iOO  persons,  men,  women,  and  children;  of  which  num- 
ber but  70  wore  men,  and  of  tnese,  about  30  were  Arkansas  emigrants,  or 
Cherokees  enrolled  for  emigration,  and  consequently  had  no  real  interest  in 
the  nation,  and  liud  no  right  to  act  in  matters  affecting  its  affairs.  The  reader 
has  only  to  compare  this  statement  with  the  memorial  before  spoken  of, 
signed  by  liiiOOO  pomuns,  to  enable  him  to  decide  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
injustice  done  that  fwople.  Secondly,  of  the  course  «*"this  great  and  mighty 
government"  Iiim  pursued  to  disinherit  Indians  in  certain  cases. 

In  May,  1831),  Uon.  Carroll  was  sent  with  instructions  by  our  government, 
to  induce  the  Cherokee*  to  remove.  Some  passages  in  those  instructions 
would  never  be  believed,  were  they  not  post  contradiction,  and  staring  us  by 
thousands  in  the  face.  They  recite,  that,  whereas  nothing  could  probably  be 
effected  in  open  eouncil,  by  negotiation,  "he  must  go  to  them,  not  at  a  nego- 
tiator, but  at  aJHend;  appeal  to  thb  chiefs  and  influential  men,  not  togeOur, 
hut  apart ;  moko  offers  to  them  (j/*  «x(etMtM  raervaHoni  in  fee  simple,  ond 
other  rewards;  teeure,  evm  Jj^om  the  ehidt, your  tiffidal  character ;  move  upon 
them  in  the  line  of  their  pn^iett }  tell  them,  unless  they  remove,  their  Uum 
unU  be  trodden  under  foot;  enlarge  upon  the  advantaget  of  their  condition  in  the 
teetL^  Such  is  another  specimen  of  another  itatt  paper,  which  emanated  from 
this  administration. 

The  case  has  changed.  The  whites  have  become  powerful,  and  the  red 
men  have  become  weak.  They  are  able  to  destroy,  or  drive  them  before 
them  to  another  country;  and  how  has  it  turned?  The  red  men  have  gone. 
Who  are  tho  **  cruel  savof  es  ?**  In  the  ^  great  debate,"  as  it  was  termed,  on 
the  **  Indian  bill,"  in  1830.  some  of  its  supporters  pointed  to  Uie  east,  and  cried 
out,  «  Savages !  savages  1"  because  the  voice  of  humanity  had  been  heard  in 
that  direction ;  but  tliey  might,  with  almost  equal  propriety,  have  pointed  to 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Georgia— even  that,  where  those  most  oppressive 
laws  originated,  contained  philanthropists  too.  The  votes  in  that  house  stood 
but  little  more  than  etjually  divided,  on  tho  bill  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
the  Cherokee  country.  But  the  philanthro])ist  is  derided  and  scorned ;  and 
that  people  have  only  escai^ed  the  iron  grasp  of  superstition's  hand,  to  die  by 
that  of  avarice.  It  used  to  be  a  proverb,  that  Justice  had  leaden  feet,  but  yet 
was  sure  to  ovoiloko  her  enemies ;  but  where  her  feet  ore  clogged  with  gold, 
the  proverb  requires  a  new  explication. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Schermerhom  treaty  was  disposed  of  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States.  The  house  of  representatives  must  vote  the  appropria- 
tion, or  it  could  not  l>c  carried  into  effect.  When  it  came  up  there  for  action, 
some  gave  as  a  reason  for  voting  for  it,  that  they  had  no  choice,  but  were 
bound  to  do  so,  because  tho  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the  president  and 
senate,  and  it  was  hence  the  law  of  the  land.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was 


•  Tliii  certainly  wo*  a  ilnle  pBonr  worthy  of  "  My  ^vernment,"  "  My  currency,"  and 
above  all,  "  My  refponilbilily."  Mr.  /ackson  bad  before  told  certain  Indians  that  all  the 
lands  beyond  llie  MiMiMippi  belongr.d  to  him !  If  the  Cherokees  belie^d  he  told  the  truib, 
no  one  will  wonder  Uwy  aid  not  with  to  go  there ! 
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argued  that  the  action  of  the  president  and  senate  could  never  make  that  in- 
strument a  treaty  which  was  false,  and  had  not  been  agreed  to  by  but  one 
party ;  that  this  was  true  abundantly  appeared  b^  a  protest  then  before  the 
nouse,  siffned  bv  almost  the  entire  Uherolcee  nation.  And  besides  this,  the 
most  zeuous  advocates  for  removal  did  not  pretend  that  the  treaty  was  fairly 
made  by  the  nation,  or  by  any  bod]^  authorized  by  it ;  but  they  argued  that 
the  bill  ought  to  pass  fVom  necessity,  as  it  was  to  benefit  the  Indians  mora 
than  any  body  else.  And  with  this  kind  of  argument  the  bill  passed,  103 
to  97. 

Thus  we  are  to  be  judges  of  what  is  best  for  our  neighbor,  and  if  he  does 
not  conform  to  our  wishes,  we  will  force  him  to  do  so.  On  the  some  princi- 
ple we  may  say,  that  it  is  decreed  by  unerring  fate  that  the  red  men  must  be 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  does  it  follow  that  we  must  hasten  their 
ruin  ?  With  as  much  reason  all  mankind  might  commit  suicide,  becaQse  fate 
has  decreed  that  we  must  all  die,  sooner  or  later. 

As  soon  as  congtess  had  disposed  of  the  Cherokee  question,  the  executive 
of  the  nation,  apprehensive  that  trouble  would  arise  between  Georgia  and  the 
Cherokees,  ordered  Gen.  Scott  to  repair  thither  without  delay.  He  was  soon 
on  the  way,  with  about  3,000  men.  This  was  early  in  the  year  1838.  Mean- 
while Gov.  Gilmer  had  threatened  <*  collision,"  unless  the  work  of  expulsion 
was  immediately  begun.  How  much  in  fear  Mr.  Van  Buren  stood  of  this 
and  other  bravadoes,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  he  pressed  matters  as 
fiist  as  he  could,  more  afraid,  doubtless,  of  the  votes,  than  the  steel  of  Georgia. 

But  what  did  that  excellent  old  general  find  on  his  arrival  in  the  Cherokee 
countiy  ?  Armed  Indians  behind  every  bush,  prepared  to  shed  the  last  drop 
of  theu-  blood  in  defence  of  their  beloved  countiy  ?  No.  Not  a  semblance 
of  opposition  was  there ;  all  was  quietness ;  all  were  about  their  ordinary 
af&irs,  in  their  own  fields,  and  by  their  own  habitations.  Having  established 
his  head  quarters  in  the  nation,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  requesting  them  to 
assemble  at  certain  points,  from  whence  they  would  be  sent  to  Arkansas 
They  obeyed  the  summons,  and  thus,  in  due  time,  the  whole  nation  were 
removed. 
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,      I    ,   "  Where  in  my  home — my  forpst  home .'   the  proud  land  of  mf  lirei  i 

,      Where  itandi  the  wigwam  of  my  pride?    Vvhere  gleam  the  council  firea? 
Where  are  my  fathers'  hallowed  graves.'   my  frienda,  so  light  and  free? 
Gone,  gone,— forever  from  my  view!   Great  Spirit!   can  it  be?" — A.  W.  B. 

It  has  somehow  or  other  happened  that  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  minds  of  our  rulers,  or  some  of  them,  within  a  few  years,  in  regard  to 
what  certain  laws  and  treaties  mean.  As  late  as  1826,  no  question  was 
raised  about  the  rights  of  the  Indians ;  nothing  was  attempted  to  be  done,  by 
government,  on  their  lands,  without  their  consent  being  first  obtained ;  no  one 
even  dreamed  of  laying  out  a  road  through  their  lands  without  their  permis- 
sion. But,  of  a  sudden,  it  is  discovered  that  the  government  has  been  labor- 
ing under  a  great  mistake  all  the  time  of  its  existence  ;  that  during  the  ad- 
mmistration  of  Andrew  Jackson,  wisdom  had  shed  her  light  so  abundant,  that 
numbers  had  risen  up  vti  her  full  armor,  and  unhesitatingly  declared  that  the 
very  men  who  formed  our  constitution  knew  very  little  about  it ;  that  under 
its  provisioiu  tio  valid  treaty  could  be  made  witli  Indians ;  that  neither 
Washington,  Jefferson,  nor  John  Adams,  could  make  the  discovery;  but 
it  must  be  reserved  to  add  lustre  to  the  era  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

The  compact  between  the  general  government  and  Georgia,  in  1802,  is  the 
principal  theme  of  their  oppressors.  Now  every  body  knows  that  with  that 
contpact  the  Cherokees  had  nothing  to  do ;  they  had  no  hand  in  forming  it, 
nor  never  consented  to  it    A  treaty  is  a  compact  of  mutual  concessions  and 
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agreements  between  nations.  The  Chorokees  agreed  that  if  they  ever  sold 
their  lands,  or  any  iHUt  of  them,  it  should  be  to  the  United  States.  Now  this 
was,  as  times  have  ueen,  a  very  important  concession  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians ;  but  if  the  faith  of  the  United  States  had  been  kept  inviohite,  it  would 
as  yet  have  amounted  to  but  littler-^  small  tract  of  land  here  and  there, — 
but  it  has  now  amounted  to  an  entire  country.  When  the  treaties  were 
formed,  it  was  supposed  that  against  this  concession  the  United  States  had 
put  one  of  much  greater  moment,  namely,  tliat  of  pntedion,  What  have  we 
seen  ?  the  whites  in  possession  of  all  the  lands  of  tlie  Indians,  the  Indians 
protected  ?  Not  by  the  United  States ;  for  it  has  driven  them  where  it  can- 
not, from  the  nature  of  their  situation,  protect  them.  These  conclusions 
inevitably  follow,  and  we  challenge  proof  m  contradiction. 

That  we  have  given  the  Indians  more  than  their  lands  were  worth,  has 
been  urged  as  an  argument  that  no  wrong  has  been  done  them.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  witli  the  point  at  issue.  Unenviable  miist  the  mind  of  that 
man  he,  who  holds  uotliiug  above  price,  mere  pecuniary  compensation. 
What  though  the  government  did  stipulate  that  it  would  buy  out  the  Chero- 
kees  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done,  (a  very  foolish  bargain,  by  the  way,)  on 
reasoaable  and  equitable  terms;  is  it  to  be  understood  that  they  mtut  sell 
their  lands  just  when  a  demand  is  made  for  them  ?  Thid  argument  is  too 
ftllacious  to  be  thought  of  by  rational  men.  Hence  the  only  way  left  to  dis- 
possess a  nation,  too  weak  to  defend  themselves  by  force,  is  to  declare  they 
nave  no  riglit  where  they  are.  And,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  world, 
such  were  the  grounds  of  oi'gument,  and  such  the  arguments  that  succeeded 
in  an  American  congress  in  ruining  a  nation.  What  though  the  nation  were 
small,  and  consequently  weak  ?  Sk)  much  the  greater  the  crime.  Are  not 
laws  made  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  ?  as  well  m 
property  as  person  r  Shall  tlie  United  States  of  enlightened  America  deal 
worse  with  their  friends  and  allies  than  ancient  despotic  Rome  ?  Even  na- 
tions subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  included  in  their  dominions,  were  suffered 
**to  live  under  their  own  laws,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  magistrates."* 

It  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  ibr  disinheriting  the  Cherokees,  that  it  is  ab- 
surd to  allow  a  nation  to  exist  under  a  separate  government,  within  another 
government  or  state,  and  hence  unconstitutional.  Allowing  all  this  to  be 
true,  (which  we  do  not,)  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  Cherokees  ?  Had  not  the 
Cherokees  as  good  a  right  to  say  to  a  state  which  had  undertaken  to  extend 
a  line  beyond  thein,  "■  You  have  no  authority  to  do  this,  and  must  instantly 
desist"  Now  there  can  bo  no  question  but  that  a  state  would  be  compelled 
to  desist,  if  the  party  so  included  were  able  to  defend  itself  against  usurpa- 
tion. This  happening  not  to  be  the  case  with  the  Cherokees,  a  cordon  is 
passed  about  them,  at  first,  merely  nominal ;  but,  at  length,  like  the  coil  of 
the  serpent,  it  is  drawn  tighter  and  tighter,  until  they  discover,  too  late,  that 
a  death-blow  ia  aimed  at  their  very  existence.  Who,  or  what  is  Georgia, 
that  it  should  claim  priority  to  the  Cherokees  ?  Were  not  the  Cherokees  a 
nation  long  before  it  whs  heard  of?  Which  permitted  the  other  to  grow  up 
by  its  side  ?  How  long  is  it  since  the  Cherokees  were  able  to  drive  that  hand- 
ful of  white  intruders  beyond  a  more  formidable  boundary  than  the  Missis- 
sippi ?  They  did  not  attempt  it  Their  ''avarice"  was  not  strong  enough  to 
tempt  them  to  so  cruel  an  action.  Na  They  took  them  by  the  hand  at 
Yamacraw  Bluff,  and  at  Holston,  and  said,  "  Brothers,  here  is  land  enough 
ibr  us  and  for  you.  Lie  down  uiion  our  skins  until  you  can  make  wigwams 
and  mats  for  yourselves."    How  liave  these  kindnesses  been  returned  ? 

We  will  hear  what  Georgia  herself  said  about  the  validity  of  Indian  trea- 
ties, no  longer  ago  than  1825.  In  that  year  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Creeks,  by  which  a  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  territory  hi  Georgia  was 
made ;  and  by  an  article  in  said  treaty,  it  was  provided,  that  the  United  States 
should  protect  the  Indians  against  the  encroachments  and  impositions  of  the 
whites,  until  their  removal  should  take  place.  The  governor  of  Georgia, 
G.  M.  Troup,  issued  his  proclamation  in  accordance  with  the  trea^,  a  passage 
of  which  is  in  these  words : 


•  VaUtI,  "  ^.aw  of  Nations,"  B.  I.  ch.  i.  gee.  11. 
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"  1  \m¥9  (Itoutfht  proper  to  issue  this,  my  proclamation,  warnin)^  all  per* 
mmn,  eiti/MfiM  or  (Jraorgia,  or  others,  against  trespassing  or  intrudmg  upoo 
IaimIh  tm'mtUid  iiy  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  this  state,  either  for  the 
\ntlf[Httm  mmtit\tttnent  or  otherwise ;  as  every  such  act  will  be  in  direct  viola- 
tiuM  (>f  tUn  pniviMioiis  of  the  treaty,  aforesaid,  and  will  expose  the  aggressors 
Ui  llw  huhH  etfrttiin  ntid  summary  punishment  by  the  authorities  of  the  state, 
»m\  wf  tiw  VltUnd  titate».  All  ^ood  citizens,  therefore,  i)urfluing  the  dictates 
ufguinl  faith,  will  titiitfl  in  enforcmg  the  obligatioru  of  the  treaty  as  the  mprtme 
law," 

Ihm  (l<NM  IIiIm  Mf^cord  with  a  resolve  of  the  legislature  of  tliat  state,  but  a 
(iiW  ymrtt  ndtirwttrdi*,  to  take  ibrcible  possession  of  the  countr}^  of  the  Chero- 
k«DM  ?  A  e^tutpumtivn  view  of  these  enactments  led  a  high-minded  senator* 
t<»  lUii'lnifH,  '♦(hrt*  tr(;nti(!S  were  very  lawful  when  made  for  the  uae  of  Georgia." 

In  IH'ili  th(t  (/eorgla  delegation  in  congress,  in  an  address  to  the  president 
of  ||m«  |Ji*(t4id  Htntf'N,  c'om|)lumed,  in  no  very  moderate  terms,  of  the  injustice 
doDM  tt)  tMf  Nt<)t<«,  by  the  delay  of  the  government  in  not  extinguishing  the 
Citfrttknti  iUUi  to  Iniids  within  its  limits ;  thereby  acknowledging  what  they 
dfiltUui  itiU*rwttHi§f  tiamely,  that  the  Cherokees  had  any  title.  They  say,  ''If 
tliH  llttt^rtthfwt*  nre  unwilling  to  i-omove,  the  catUM  of  that  unwillingness  are 
m  hi  Wu'^A  io  t)m  United  Btates.  If  peaceable  purchase  cannot  be  made  in 
tliM  tmiUmry  itiodflf  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  order  their  removal  to 
A  tUmiwuatnti  territory  beyond  the  limits  of  Georgia."  And,  in  conclusion, 
tliity  imi,  **t)ur  duty  is  (lerformcd  by  remorutrating  against  the  policy  hereto- 
fum  imrnwtif  by  wliich  the  interests  of  Georgia  have  been  disregarded ;  and 
by  irmHinfilf  m  wt*  do,  most  earnestly,  upon  an  immediate  fulfilment  of  the 
omgntiom  ttf  (111)  articles  of  cession  of  1802." 

HiW'h  \n  tt  ttpufUitett  of  the  language  of  two  senatora  and  six  representatives 
of  QmrKia,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  upon  this  question.  And 
wo  vmtturs  to  tiimtirt  that  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russios  is  not  more  despotic 
ill  hU)  tUmrmitif  Ihtin  these  gentlemen  were  on  this  occasion. 

A  few  i\uyn  nfler  the  address  of  the  Georgia  delegates,  the  secretary  of 
YfMf  tim  tUm,  JoMxr  O.  Calhoun,  issued  his  report  on  our  Indian  relations, 
in  whUih  ittt  M»VM,  **  The  United  States  have  ever  been  solicitous  to  fulfil,  at 
the  ewHeM  \tefM,  the  obligation  of  the  convention,  by  the  extinguishment 
of  t\m  f ftdiaii  titles  within  the  limits  of  Georgia ;  a  most  satisfactory  proof 
of  whi(Rh  mny  )ig  found  in  the  number  of  treaties  which  have  been  held  for 
tllAt  imriamif  lh«  quantity  of  lands  which  has  been  acquired,  and  the  price 
ymid.  III  fmt,  nmh  has  been  the  solicitude  of  the  government,  that  but  little 
ragnnl  Ium  \mm  had  to  the  price,  whenever  it  haa  been  found  possible  to  obtain  a 
e(!»d»n  of  SnmU  to  the  state.  The  price  given  has  far  exceeded  that  which 
iuM  fi\tw  Im^iiii  ffiveti  in  other  purchases  from  the  Indians."  Thus  a  mighty 
u\mU\nn  of  O\tmo0fi  is  apparent  on  a  comparison  of  these  two  extracts. 

?ro\n  mm\ti  oI\%M  facts  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  report,  it  appears  that,  in  18012, 
the  lUtdrokmn  owned  7,1S3,110  acres  of  land  in  the  limits  of  Georgia.  Since 
tiie  l»te  w«r  with  tkigland,  they  had  held  two  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
by  whii'Ji  thtiy  hud  ceded  995,310  acres.  Emigration  had  been  uniformly 
mtnoumfKml,  mid  innny  had  voluntarily  gone  to  Arkansas.  To  this  course 
nobfuly  o^»^mU^^\^  Hut  in  this  way  matters  progressed  too  slow  for  greedy 
n)HU'tmt4irii,  wild  it  was  urged  that,  as  many  Cherokees  had  emigrated,  a  pro- 
^rtUmnto  ipiHlitity  of  the  country  should  be  set  off  for  Georgia,  An  enumer- 
ation or  I'^ttl^llN  hfld  been  attempted,  to  ascertain  what  the  proportion  would 
\m,  mill  it  wna  (tvt'titunlly  concluded  that  one  tliird  of  the  nation  had  left  the 
mtrntry,  Mui  h  trraty  was  entered  into  at  Washington,  in  1819,  by  which  that 
nrnoiiiit  of  leirltory  M/tm  ceded.  BetAveen  1819  and  1824,  two  attempts  to 
treut  with  fill^m  for  flirther  cessions  of  territory  had  been  made,  ancl  both 
proved  nhmW^i  **U  cannot  be  doubted,"  says 'Mr.  Calhoun,  "that  much  of 
the  dillifflllty  of  fl«qiiiring  additional  cession  from  the  Cherokees,  and  the 
other  NOilthent  trihett,  results  from  their  growing  civilization  and  knowledge, 
by  whif^ll  tliey  tiflve  letinied  to  place  a  higher  value  upon  their  lands  than 
more  rude  Aiid  Mtviige  tribesi    Many  causes  have  contributed  to  place  them 
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higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  other  Indiana  witliin  our  limits  —  the 

Sinial  nature  of  their  climate,  which  enables  t)iom  to  pass  more  readily  from 
e  hunter  to  the  herdsman  state;  and  the  fertility  of  thoir  Hoil,  and  the  value 
of  uieir  staple  articles,  particularly  cotton.  To  tliuso,  however,  must  be  added 
the  humane  and  benevolent  policv  of  the  government,  which  has  ever  directed 
a  fostering  care  to  the  Indians  within  our  limits.  This  policy  is  us  old  as  the 
government  itself;  and  has  been  habitually  and  strongly  extended  to  the 
Cherokee  nation."  Such,  in  1834,  were  allowed  to  be  uie  reasons  why  the 
Cherokees  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  forsake  tlieir  comitrjr.  Now,  if 
thev  had  no  right  there,  but  that  of  sufferance,  whv  is  it  tliat  "  this  fostering 
policy,  08  old  08  the  government,"  has  been  held  forth  and  maintained  towards 
them  ?  The  reason  is  obvious :  no  president  before  Gen.  Jackson,  could  bring 

his  mind to  do  as  he  has  done. 

At  some  future  day,  ask  some  remnant  of  the  Cherokees,  of  the  Creeks,  or 
of  the  Seminoles,  it  any  should  remain,  why  they  should  leave  the  lands  of 
their  fathers  to  become  wanderers  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  their  reply 
can  be  no  other  than  this :  **  We  were  forced  away  by  the  white  men.  Some 
of  our  men  were  traitors ;  of  them  they  bought  our  rights,  knoteing  them  to 
hefaUe." 

^  Compare  the  language  held  by  Gen.  Jackson,  in  1821,  with  what  he  has 
since  said  and  done.  On  the  18th  of  January  of  that  year,  ho  wrote  from 
his  head  quarters  at  Nashville,  to  Path  Killer,  and  other  Cherokee  chiefs,  as 
follows:  ■< Friends  and  brothers:  I  have  never  told  a  red  brotlicr  o  lie  nor 
deceived  him.  The  intruders  [on  your  lands,]  if  they  attempt  to  return,  will 
be  sent  offi  But  your  light-horse  should  not  let  them  settle  down  on  your 
land.  You  ought  to  drive  the  stock  away  from  your  lands,  and  deliver  the 
intruders  to  the  agent ;  but  if  you  cannot  keep  intruders  from  your  land, 
report  it  to  the  agent,  and  on  his  notice,  I  will  drive  them  from  your  land/' 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1830,  he  informs  the  Cherokees,  ^^that,  having  no 
power  to  interfere  and  oppose  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state, 
over  and  upon  all  who  may  be  within  the  limits  of  any  state,  they  will  prepare 
themselves  to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  relations,  without  any  hope  that 
he  will  imerfere."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Indians  had  done 
nothuur  meanwhile  to  forfeit  any  one  right,  or  the  protection  promised  them 
by  all  Uie  treaties,  sanctioned  by  all  the  presidents,  including  Jackson  himself! 
In  April,  1834,  a  deputation  of  Cherokees  was  ut  Washington,  and  on  the 
15th  day  of  that  month  they  laid  before  congress  a  memorial  "  on  matters  of 
vast  importance"  to  them.  In  this  memorial  they  refer  to  the  oppressive 
stand  taken  by  the  governor  of  Georgia,  as  communicated  by  him  in  a  letter 
to  the  secretarv  of  war,  and  to  the  acrimonious  and  incongruous  address  of 
the  Georgia  clelegation  to  the  president,  already  noticed.  Upon  these  the 
delegation  remarii :  *<  We  cannot  but  view  the  design  of  those  letters  as  an 
attempt,  bordering  on  a  hostile  disposition  towards  the  Cherokee  nation,  to 
arrest  from  them,  by  arbitrary  means,  their  just  rishts  and  liberties."  And 
this  is  the  harshest  language  they  any  where  complain  in,  in  answer  to  the 
grossest  insults. 

In  regard  to  the  cession  of  more  land,  they  declare  their  sentiments  in  the 
following  words:  *'In  relation  to  the  dispotition  and  determination  of  the 
nation,  never  again  to  cede  another  foot  of  land  is  positively  the  production  and 
voice  of  the  nation,  and  what  has  been  uttered  by  us,  ui  the  communications 
which  we  have  made  to  tiie  government,  since  our  arrival  in  tliis  cit^,  is 
expressive  of  the  true  MentimenU  of  the  nation,  agreeably  to  our  instructions, 
and  not  one  word  of  which  has  been  put  into  our  movihs  by  a  white  man.  Any 
surmises  or  statements  to  the  contrary  are  ill-founded  and  ungenerous."  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  it  had  been  basely  insinuated  by  their  enemies, 
in  every  public  way,  that  the  Indians  were  influenced  by  designing  white  men 
from  the  uoi-th,  in  all  their  opposition  to  the  will  of  Georgia.  This  memorial 
was  signed  by  John  Robs,  Oeorse  Lowret,  the  mark  of  Major  Ridoe, 
and  Eluah  Hicks. 

Immediately  after  this.  Gov.  TVoup  writes  from  Milledgeville  a  very  eon- 
dutive  letter  to  Mr.  CaUwun,  secretary  of  war,  so  far  as  sophistry  and  angry 
words  can  be  conclusive  on  a  subject    As  a  specimen  of  nis  logic,  we  will 
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cite  M  follow!  fVoin  hit  communication.    Forasmuch  "an  the  Puritanii  of 
New  Enffland,  and  QuulierH  of  Penimylvaiiia,  hod  never  repaired  the  wrongs  . 
done  Indians,  why  is  Georgia  to  be  called  iqion  to  make  propitiatory  offer* 
inos?"    And  "  if  the  principle  of  Ponu's  treaty  was  right,  all  otners  tKat  have 
tbUowed  are  wrong." 

About  the  same  time  the  Cherokee  memorial  was  before  the  house  of 
reprosentativeH,  of  which  wo  have  spoken,  its  authors,  to  counteract  certain 
ItiiHe  ro{)ort8  of  their  traducera,  jiulilixhcd  in  the  National  Intelligencer  a 
statement  of  thoir  case,  from  which  we  note  the  following  passages:  "Not 
HutiHtiod  with  wishing  the  executive  of  the  United  States  violently  to  rupture 
the  solemn  bond  of  our  rights  to  our  lands,  and  to  put  at  defiance  the  pledges 
which  existing  treaties  contain,  gunrantying  to  us  our  lands,  it  is  attempted 
to  take  IVom  us  the  intellect  wliich  has  directed  us  in  conducting  the  several 
negotiations  with  commissioners  ap|)oiiitcd  to  treat  with  us  tor  our  lands,  and 
with  the  executive  government,  by  the  untbunded  charge,  that  Hht  last  tetter 
of  the  Cherokeea  to  the  secretary  at  war  contnina  intemdl  evidmee  that  it  wa$ 
never  written  or  dictated  by  an  tndian*  Whilst  we  profess  to  be  complimented 
on  the  one  hand  by  this  mow  at  our  intelligence,  we  cannot,  in  justice,  allow 
it  to  pass,  upon  the  other,  without  a  flat  contradiction.  That  letter,  and  every 
other  letter,  was  not  only  written,  but  dictated  by  an  Indian." 

We  are  not  suqirised  that  the  Georgia  Htatcsmeii  are  not  willing  to  allow 
that  they  have  insulted  so  much  intellect  and  intelligence,  aware,  as  tliey  iiiiist 
have  been,  that  in  point  of  manner  and  matter,  their  own  compositions,  side 
by  side  with  the  Uherokoes,  would  suffer  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by 
comparison.  In  closing  they  say,  "  It  is  not  for  us  to  vindicate,  or  attempt  to 
vindicate,  our  great  father  the  president ;  he  does  not  need  an  Indian's  aid, 
nor  an  Indian's  eulogy ;  but,  however  we  are  bound  to  love  him,  yet  it  is  due 
to  justice  to  state,  that  we  have  been  oflen  pained,  and  especially  of  late,  at 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  has  pressed  upon  us  the  subject  of  ceding  our 
lands.  Why  he  has  acted  thus  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  are  not 
ignorant  of' the  nature  of  the  convention  of  1802.  We  know  every  one  of 
its  promises.  If,  however,  these  are  to  be  violated,  and  the  fell  war-whoop 
should  ever  be  raised  against  us,  to  dispossess  us  of  our  lands,  we  will  gratify 
the  delegation  of  Georgia,  in  their  present  earnestness  to  see  us  removed  or 
destroyed,  by  adding  additional  fertility  to  our  land,  by  a  deposit  of  our  body 
and  our  bones ;  for  tot  art  resolved  ne?>er  to  leave  them  hut  by  parting  from  thtm 
and  our  lives  together.^  Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  Cherokecs  at  this 
period.  But  fifteen  years'  suffering  overcame  them,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  fate  they  could  not  avert. 

We  have,  in  an  earlier  |»age,*  stated  the  manner  in  which  the  Creeks  had 
been  divested  of  their  country,  and  tlie  fiital  catastrophe  that  fell  upon  the 
heads  of  the  chiefs,  who,  against  tlie  will  cJl'  the  nation,  had  bargained  it 
away.  The  most  i)rominent  character  in  that  work  among  the  Creeks  was 
Cren.  William  M'Intosh.  We  have,  in  the  same  place,  stated  the  attempt 
made  by  that  chief  to  bribe  Mr.  Ross  to  undermine  his  nation,  in  the  same 
corrupt  manner  as  himself  had  done  in  regard  to  his  own ;  and  the  part 
enacted  by  the  Cherokees,  upon  that  occasion,  is  now  necessary  to  bo  stated. 

A  meeting  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  Ciierokees  was  held  in  October, 
18'^,  to  heor  what  the  agents  of  our  government  had  to  say  to  them,  they 
having  procured  the  meeting.  The  object,  of  coui*se,  was  well  understood, 
and  the  agents  urged  their  case  in  every  possible  form;  but  they  were 
answered  in  the  most  manly  manner,  that  the  nation  would  never  part  with 
another  foot  of  land.  Gen.  M'Intosh  was  present  at  this  conference,  and  with 
his  son  was  treated  with  every  kindness,  and  during  the  proceedings  were 
seated  by  the  side  ef  Mr.  Ross,  as  was  customary  with  both  nations  at  their 
councils,"  when  any  distinguished  chiefs  were  present,  to  signify  that  good 
correspondence  between  them  existed.  At,  or  about  this  tiine,  M'Intosh  ven- 
tured to  recommend  a  cession  to  some  of  the  chtof.'|nei!t'.iBt^converwitions; 
what  feigned  encouragement  he  met  with,  to  draw  out  his  jMidl  character,  is 
not  upon  our  records,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  communicflitaoDi  in  writing  was 
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Iai<l  It  lieforo  the  council, 


thereupon  made  to  Mr.  Row,  who,  without  delav, 

when  It  wnH  dociiled  that  it  should  b«  read  in  M'liitoHli'M  [mwuirp.  ilii  waa 
accordingly  culled  in,  and  hia  letter  waa  road,*  aller  which  Mr.  lloaa  niutle  the 
Ibllowiug  addreM : 

"  Mv  tricnds :  five  yoam  have  clapacd  ninre  I  hove  hoon  called  to  preiildo 
over  tiio  national  conunittce;  and  your  apnrolNition  of  my  conduct  in  the  din- 
charKo  of  my  official  dulicit,  is  munileated  by  the  mucccnmIvo  rcii|)|ioinlnicntH 
wliliMi  you  liuvo  IwHtowcd  on  mo.  The  tniNt  which  you  huve  rcpoHcd  in  me 
hoH  liecn  wicrcdiv  muintnincd,  und  hIiuII  ever  hc>  pn-M'rvcd.  A  triiilor,  in  «ll 
nHtioiiH,  in  looked  upon  in  tliv  diirkcHt  color,  und  nt  more  dc«i|ticuhl<t  limn  the 
menncBt  reptile  timt  chiwIh  u|ion  tlio  earth.  An  honoruhle  and  licuicMt  char* 
acter  Im  more  vuluuble  limn  the  HItliy  lucru  of  thu  whole  world,  'riicrclitre,  1 
would  prefer  to  live  uh  |K>or  aa  the  worm  that  inlmhilH  the  earth,  than  to  anin 
the  world's  wealtli  und  have  mv  n^putulion  uh  an  honcHt  man  tamiHlHxl  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  |iccuniur^  bribe,  Ibr  Hclf-uggrandiiutmenl.  It  haa  now 
become  my  painful  duty  to  inlorm  you  that  u  groaa  contempt  In  oftered  to  my 
character,  uh  well  as  to  that  of  the  meml)erH  of  the  general  council,  'i'hm 
letter  which  1  hold  in  my  hand  will  speak  for  itself.  Jiut,  Ibrtuimlely,  Iho 
author  of  it  hus  mistaken  our  character  and  Kcnse  of  honor." 

This  took  ])lace  on  the  '24  October,  H^^,\,  and  was  but  the  commencement 
of  the  denunciations  M'IiiIohIi  was  to  receive.  As  chief  speaker  of  the  iiiilion, 
the  duly  of  severely  reprinmnding  the  traitor  devolved  on  Major  Hidge.  This 
was  an  exceedingly  painful  duty  to  him,  especially  ua  they  hud  Isfcn  old 
friends  and  officers  together;  hud  ibiight  under  Jackson,  side  l>y  si<le,  at 
Taladego,  Toho|)eka,  and  in  numerous  other  buttles;  they  hud  iNtcn  co- 
laborers  in  the  civil  field;  fre(juently  called  together  to  settle  and  adjust 
important  mutters  between  their  re»i|ieclive  nations ;  and  thev  were,  ut  this 
time,  under  an  up|iointment  as  commissioners  to  run  the  lioundury  lino 
l)ctween  the  two  nations,  liut  nil  these  considerations  and  circumstunreH 
did  not  cause  Major  Ridge  to  shrink  from  his  duty,  lie  said  that  what  ho 
was  about  to  say  must  not  only  be  heard  by  the  Cherokeos,  but  by  others,  far 
and  wide.  He  adverted  to  their  acknowledged  ttmxims  in  refi'renco  to  the 
duties  of  those  intrusted  with  their  government,  who,  if  once  fiiuiid  astray 
from  their  duty,  were  never  again  to  he  trusted.  M'Intosh,  ho  said,  ha<l  homo 
the  character  of  high  moral  rectitude  among  his  own  iMiopIo,  the  ('reeks,  but 
liow  siaiuls  his  character  now ?  **l  cast  liim  behind  mv  Imck.  He  may 
depart  in  |>eace.  I  here  publicly  disgrace  him.  lie  now  Knows  we  are  imt 
to  be  Iwught  with  money.  We  will  not  exult  over  fiillen  grealneMs.  lie  nmy 
go  to  his  own  nation,  und  in  the  bosom  of  his  fitmily  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
good  name."  Huch  is  the  substance  of  the  speech  of  Major  Ridge,  who  him- 
self fell  into  the  same  snare  nftcr^vai-ds,  and  suflered  the  same  fiite,  with  the 
man  he  now  so  pointedly  tmd  justly  condemned. 

In  1821>,  a  society  was  formed  in  New  York,  "for  the  emigration,  preserva- 
tion, and  improvement,  of  the  aborigines  of  America,"  un  account  of  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  then  at  the  Kip  Kups, 
in  Virginia.  The  president  replied  to  a  letter  which  accompanied  lite  ac- 
count, through  Major  Eaton,  in  a  very  conciliatory  and  gracioiis  nmittier. 
One  pasfugo  is  cspeciiiily  worthy  of  notice,  from  its  siirpriHing  coiitnint  with 
what  was  uflei-wurds  avowed  by  the  same  aiUhort,  "1  Istg  leave  to  iixsiire 
you,"  says  the  general,  "  that  nothing  of  a  compulsory  course,  to  cllitct  llic 
removal  of  this  unfortunate  race  of  people,  has  ever  lieen  thought  of  by  the 
president ;  although  it  has  been  so  asserted."  Now,  all  the  world  knows 
what  has  since  been  said  and  done.  In  a  sort  of  a  reply  which  Mr.  Iknlon 
made  to  Mr.  Clay  in  the  senate,  in  1(35,  he  said  he  rose  not  fiir  the  piiriKma 
of  taking  any  part  in  the  little  discussion,  [ulraut  Indians,]  but  of  rnilintf 
up  a  voice  far  more  powerful  than  his  own — that  of  Mr.  Jt^nrum,^  Rut  es 
he  said  nothing  in  his  half  hour's  talk  that  he  attributed  to  Mr.  J^erton^  or 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  ever  thought  of,  except  that  good  man's  name,  it  is  fiiir  to 
presume  that  that  was  the  exteut  of  his  argument.  We  are  prepared  to  use 
something  more  than  the  name  of  Jefferson  against  the  oppressors  of  the  In* 


The  same  we  have  given,  ante,  pag^e  6/i. 
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dlons,  nnd  we  hero  oAIt  lorne  of  hi*  sound  and  aolMsr  ronvictionii.  "I  am  of 
opinion,"  lio  auya  in  a  letter  to  Gun.  Knox,  of  10  AiigtiHt.  1701.  "  that  sovom- 
in»nt  uiould  furnily  niaiutuiu  thia  ground ;  tliat  tlie  Indiana  Iiave  a  nght  to 
tlin  occu|Nitiou  of  their  lunda,  irukptndent  qf  the  Hates  within  uihott  ehartertd 
limita  they  happen  to  be ;  ttiat,  until  tliuy  cedu  tlieni  hy  treaty,  or  other  tnuiauc' 
tion  er^uivuleiit  to  a  treaty,  no  act  of  ^  atato  cun  give  u  right  to  auch  iundat 
that  nuulier  untlur  the  itreaunt  couMtitution,  nor  tho  nacient  confederation,  had 
any  Ntate,  or  perHona,  a  riglit  to  treat  witli  the  Indiana  without  tlie  conaunt  of 
the  general  g«tvurnntent ;  that  that  conaent  haa  never  b«.>en  given  to  any  treaty 
for  the  ccaaion  of  the  lunda  in  queation  ;  tliat  the  govitrnnient  ia  detcnninod 
to  exert  nil  iti  energy  for  the  patronage  and  protection  qfthe  rights  qfthe  ImHani, 
and  the  proaervution  of  poiicu  hetweon  the  United  Stutea  and  them ;  and  that 
if  any  aOttlemonta  are  made  on  lunda  not  ceded  bv  them,  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  United  Stutea,  the  govermnent  will  think  itaelf  bound,  not  only 
to  declare  to  the  Indiana  tliut  auch  aottlemonta  are  mthotU  the  authorttu  orprO' 
ttdion  (\f  the  United  Stitta,  but  to  remove  them  alto  by  the  public  force.  Such 
wua  the  "  voice  "  Col.  lientoii  wiid  he  was  to  "  cull  up,"  to  drown  that  of  the 
fVicnd  of  the  Indiana.  But  "  how  are  the  mighty  fallen ! "  The  helpleaa  In- 
diana have  been  forced  to  fly  before  the  ateel  of  the  white  man  to  inhoapi- 
table  regiona,  leaving  their  fine  fielda  and  comfortable  houses  to  their  ava- 
riciouB  oppreaaora. 

Dut  utter  all  that  has  happened,  all  the  ^vrong  that  has  been  done  the 
Indian,  all  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  every  countivnum  of  Jefferson, 
we  would  not  change  our  condition  with  a  subject  of  Algiera,  because  we 
have  wcU-|p-ounded  hopes  tliat  good  men  will  ere  long  stand  in  the  place 
where  jiiatico  emunutea ;  yet  it  nlla  the  heart  of  tlie  philantluropist  with  sor- 
row, that  their  coming  cannot  relieve  the  Chcrokees. 

The  dey  of  Algiers  holds  out  no  pretensions  to  Christians  that  they  may 
expect  justice  at  nis  himds ;  but  he  says  to  them,  '<  Do  j^ou  not  know  that  my 
people  are  a  band  of  robbers,  and  that  I  am  their  captain  ?  "  *  A  president  of 
the  United  Stutea  has  said  that  he  intended  no  barm  to  the  Cherokees ;  but 
what  has  he  done  ? 

It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  reproach  the  government  of  a  beloved 
country  with  acts  like  these ;  but  wo  have  no  alternative,  excepting  in  a  der- 
eliction of  duty.  We  would  gladly  have  been  spared  this  part  of  our  under- 
taking ;  but  Justice  has  claims  upon  us  now  as  strong  as  she  had  upon  our 
government,  and  we  cannot  so  dehberately  disregard  them. 
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HI8T0RT   OF   THE    CHEROKEES,   CONTinUED. 

**  Tliey  have  Inken  the  renim  which  our  anceitori  gave ; 
Thny  hiivo  thrown  their  chaiiif  o'er  the  liiml  and  the  wave ; 
The  furoit  ii  waited  with  aword  and  with  flame ; 
And  what  have  we  loil  but  nur  onue  lionorud  name?" — Alonzo  Lswii. 

We  have  seen  how  Jefferson  viewed  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  as  guaran- 
tied to  them  in  the  times  of  fVashington ;  and  what  have  the  Cherokees  since 
done,  that  they  are  to  forfeit  those  rights  ?  Have  they  forfeited  them  by  adopt- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  a  civilized  people  r  or  by  fighting  their  bat- 
tles ?  That  a  president  of  this  day  should  say  to  them,  when  they  are  about 
to  be  grossly  tyrannized  over  by  a  state,  "  that  he  has  no  power  to  interfere 
and  to  oppose  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state,  over  or  upon  all 
who  may  oe  within  the  limits  of  any  state ;  that,  therefore,  they  must  prepare 
themselves  to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  relations,  without  any  hope  that  he 
will  interfere;" — thus  did  Gen.  Jackson  speak  to  the  insulted  Cherokees,  on 

*  See  Mr.  Blunt'*  Brief  Examination,  &c.,  page  15. 
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He, at  the  Bame  time,iiii»urfid  thntn  "that  he  loves  thein;ff) 
that  he  feeU  (or  tiioiti  ah  n  fiither  feels  for  his  cliil- 


the  6  June,  1830. 
that  he  is  their  ftiend; 
dren."  With  whatever  truth  this  might  hav«  Ixteti  ii|)oken,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  presume  that  such  was  not  tlie  wuy  thu  ChorokouH  folt  **  for  their  children." 
And  in  on  address  to  the  people  of  ttio  UMitfld  Htatt^M,  which  they  published 
on  the  17  Julv  of  the  same  year,  they  Hay,  •♦It  wmilil  bo  inipOBsiblc  to  describe 
the  sorrow  which  affects  their  minds,  on  hmrnlM^  that  ttie  cliief  magistrate  of 
the  United  States  has  come  to  this  conchiHioti,  that  nil  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessors liad  held  intercourse  with  thern  on  i^rroiimxis  principles ;  principles 
that  could  not  be  sustained ;  that  the  v  hud  miuli)  \)wni\m:n  of  vital  importance 
to  them,  which  cruld  not  be  flilfilleu — proiriifM^s  mndo  hundreds  of  times,  in 
almost  every  conceivable  manner — oiu.n  in  thu  lorm  of  solemn  treaties — 
sometimes  in  letters  written  by  the  chief  magiitruto  with  his  own  hand — very 
often  in  letters  written  by  the  secretary  of  war  under  h\»  direction — these, 
dl  these,  are  now  discovered  to  be  upon  (Itlwi  priticAplcs.'* 

The  Cherokees  had  now  become  capable  of  meeting  the  white  people  with 
the  arguments  of  reason,  and  not  with  steel;  find  they  were  capable  of  judg- 
ing between  sincerity  and  mere  protenMion.  This  was  well  portrayed  by 
the  chief  Spsckled  Snake,  in  a  speoch  which  ho  made  in  a  council  which 
had  been  summoned  to  hear  a  talk  li'om  VrtmU\(<.m  Jackson  read  to  them.  It 
was  us  follows : 

"Brothers!  We  have  heard  the  talk  of  our  grimt  <hthor ;  it  is  very  kind.  He 
Bays  he  loves  his  red  children.  Brothers  I  W\um  the  white  man  first  come  to 
these  shores,  the  Muscogees  gave  him  lond,  niid  kindled  him  a  fire  to  make 
him  comfortable ;  and  when  the  pole  fnecs  of  tlie  «outli*  made  war  on  him, 
their  young  men  drew  t'  -  tomahawk,  oiid  protijcted  his  bend  from  the  scalp- 
ing knife.  But  when  t:.e  white  mon  had  wnruMtd  hi»n«elf  before  the  Indian's 
fire,  and  filled  himself  with  the  Indian'i*  hominy,  he  In-come  very  large ;  he 
stopped  not  for  the  mountain  tops,  ond  Iiim  i'mt  covered  the  ploms  and  the 
valleys.  His  hands  grasped  the  eastern  and  the  wcHtcm  seo.  Then  ho  be- 
came our  great  father.  He  loved  his  red  children ;  but  said,  *  You  must  move 
a  little  farther,  lest  I  should,  by  occidflnt,  trvnd  on  you.'  With  one  foot  he 
pushed  the  red  man  over  the  Oconee,  and  with  the  other  he  trampled  down 
the  graves  of  his  fathers.  But  our  great  filth(«r  still  loved  his  red  children, 
and  he  soon  mode  them  another  talk.  He  snid  much  ;  but  it  all  nicnnt  noth- 
ing, but  'move  a  little  farther;  you  are  too  near  me.'  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  talks  from  our  great  father,  and  they  nil  begun  and  ended  the  same. 
Brothers !  When  he  mode  us  o  talk  on  a  Ibrnier  occnsion,  he  said,  •  Get  a  little 
farther;  go  beyond  the  Oconee  and  the  Oukmulgce;  there  is  a  picasuru  coun- 
try.' He  also  said,  'It  shall  be  yours  forever.'  Now  he  says,  'The  lond  you 
live  on  is  not  yours ;  go  beyond  the  Mississippi;  there  is  gome;  there  you 
may  remain  while  the  gross  grows  or  the  wiitiir  runs.'  Brothers !  Will  not 
our  great  father  come  there  also  ?  He  loveH  his  red  children,  and  his  tongue 
is  not  forked." 

The  doctrine  of  a  right  inherent  In  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
remove  the  Cherokees  by  force,  is  comparatively  new.  It  was  not  thought  or 
even  dreamed  of  before  1808.  In  that  year  a  deputation  from  that  nation  was 
encouroged  to  visit  the  seat  of  government,  more  t<>r  the  renewal  of  friend- 
ship than  any  thing  else  perhaps,  who,  in  u  conference  thev  had  with  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  "  declared  their  anxious  demre  to  etifftigt  in  the  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture and  civilized  liji,  in  the  eounlri/  ihmj  tlutn  omipied',^  but  said,  "as  all 
their  countrymen  could  not  be  induced  t«)  extthnnge  the  hunter's  life  for  an 
agricultural  one,  they  requested  that  their  country  might  be  divided  by  a  line 
between  the  upjMjr  and  lower  towns,  so  us  to  inclum!  all  the  wnters  of  the 
llighwossee  River  to  the  upper  towns ;  thut,  by  thus  contracting  their  society 
within  narrower  limits,  they  might  begin  tim  tslahlijihrntnt  of  fired  hum  and  a 
regular  government.  Those  wishing  to  li'nd  the  huntc^r's  lifts,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  game  in  their  country,  roipjested  lilstrty  to  go  over  the  Mississippi, 
and  occupy  some  vacant  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States.    To  these 


*  The  Spaniards  of  Florida  endeavored  lit  Urvnk  U|i  llm  Eflflisli  MlllGnienl  under  Gen- 
Oglethorpe  in  Cieorgia. 
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propositions  the  president  gave  his  entire  and  unqualified  approbation.  No 
ol^ection  is  heard  of  against  their  erecting  a  government  for  themselves,  or 
a  wish  to  restrain  theni  in  any  manner. 

Eventually,  some  four  or  hve  thousand  of  the  lower  town  Cherokees  did 
emigrate  to  Arkansas,  and  there  a  wretched  life  many  of  them  worried  out ; 
many  fell  in  wars  with  tlie  Osages,  some  few  got  back  to  their  own  country, 
Olid  sickness  swept  off  many  more.  Such  iruits  of  emigration  tended  to 
strengthen  the  upper  towns  in  their  resolution  of  cultivating  the  land ;  and 
when,  in  1823,  commissioners  were  a]ipointed  to  treat  with  them  for  their 
country,  and  for  their  removal  west,  they  directly  refused,  and  showed  how 
much  better  off  they  were  for  continuing  in  their  own  nation  tlian  those  who 
had  emigrated.  And  hero  ended  for  some  years  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
tlie  United  States  to  treat  with  them  for  a  reniovaL  The  seeds  of  avarice, 
although  sown,  had  not  come  to  maturity,  but,  like  a  plant  in  an  micongenial 
soil,  remained  without  seeming  to  flourish  or  decay ;  yet  at  length  a  prosper- 
ous cultivator  being  found  in  a  president  of  the  United  States,  its  growth  soon 
astonished  all  beholders,  and  its  branches  cast  a  deathlike  shade  over  a  pros- 
perous nation,  and  withered  it  away. 

We  have  before  remarked  upon  the  discovery  made  by  the  southern  poli- 
ticians, namely,  that  froui  the  time  of  Washinoton,  there  hud  been  no  presi- 
dent (including  that  great  mun)  who  knew  what  laws  and  ti'eaties  meant; 
tiiat  all  the  time  and  money  which  had  been  spent  in  making  treaties,  hud 
been  thrown  away ;  for  it  was  now  discovered  that  Indians  were  only  tenants 
at  will,  and  had  no  right  on  any  lands  within  certain  state  boundaries,  any 
longer  than  the  chai'ity  of  the  good  people  near  them  would  humanely  per- 
mit. In  fact,  all  these  treaties  were  now  found  out  to  be  unconstitutional. 
This  doctrine  was  finally  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  business  turned. 
But  Georgia  herself  could  condescend  to  treat  with  the  Cherokees  in  1783, 
and  obtained  from  them  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  Did  that  state  con- 
descend then  to  acknowledge  the  Cherokees  an  independent  nation  to  get 
from  them  by  treaty  that  which  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  take  by  force  ? 
I  will  not  aver  that  it  was  so.  One  thing,  however,  there  is,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  misconception ;  the  Cherokees  were  then  powerful ;  and 
tliough,  in  the  war  with  Lngland,  which  had  just  terminated,  they  fought 
against  us,  they  now  came  fbrwai'd  and  declui'cd  for  us ;  and  their  alliance 
was  considered  of  no  small  account,  situated  as  we  then  were  in  relation  to 
the  Spaniards  in  Florida.  And,  besides,  it  must  be  considered  that  at  the 
close  of  the  revolution,  our  people  desired  peace  with  the  Cherokees  us  niiich 
as  they  with  us ;  and,  in  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,*  "  When  the 
United  States  gave  peace,  did  they  not  also  receive  it  ?  Did  the  Cherokees 
come  to  us,  to  our  seat  of  government,  to  solicit  peace  ;  or  did  our  govern- 
ment send  commissioners  to  them  to  ask  it?"  The  result,  however,  was  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  "  witliin  the  Cherokee  nation,"  and  not  at  New  York,  that 
tliat  celebrated  treaty  was  made. 

The  series  of  usurpations  commenced  upon  the  Cherokees  and  other 
Indians,  has  at  length,  in  this  present  year,  1840,  reached  the  climax  of 
oppression  contemplated  by  its  originators.  That  people  had  long  viewed 
further  encroachments  upon  them  as  certain,  inasmuch  as  such  encroach- 
ments hud  never  actually  ceased  from  the  day  of  their  acquaintance  with  the 
white  man ;  but  the  awful  thunder  which  burst  upon  them  in  our  day  had 
never  been  thought  of  by  the  whites,  much  less  by  tJiemselves,  imtil  within  a 
few  years.  They  had,  indeed,  as  early  as  1823,  observed  a  dark  cloud  gather- 
ing in  the  north-east,  but  they  rationally  thought  that  the  extent  of  country  it 
must  pass  over,  before  it  should  reach  them,  would  qualify  its  rage,  and  waste 
its  deadly  effects ;  happy  for  them  had  it  proved  as  they  had  hoped,  and  as 
every  friend  of  humanity  and  justice  had  hoped  it  would;  but  it  came  and 
swept  away  the  Cherokees. 

The  monstrous  project  of  a  removal  of  all  the  Indians  within  our  limits 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  is  not  chargeable  to  any  one  of  our  chief  magistrates, 
but  Mr.  Monroe  is  conspicuous  among  them.    He  proposed  it  with  diffidence 

*  Opinion  in  llie  case,  WoreetUr  vs.  the  Stale  of  Georgia,  p.  H, 
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in  Ills  opening  message  to  congress,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1824 ;  and  here 
let  us  observe,  that  the  suggestion  was  made  upon  the  same  month,  and  nearly 
tiie  some  day  of  the  montli,  that  our  fathers  came  to  these  shores ;  and  on  the 
fj7th  of  Jci;iuary,  following,  he  strongly  recommended  tlie  measure.  He  was 
induced  to  propose  such  a  plan,  he  said,  as  the  only  one  he  could  devise  to 
relieve  the  country  from  the  difficulty  by  which  its  executive  was  surrounded, 
and  which  every  day  thickened.  Georgia  was  pressing  with  severe  earnest- 
ness ;  alleging  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Indian  title  to  lands  within 
its  limits  sliould  be  extinguished,  and  the  new  states  were  crowding  on  all 
sides  with  undue  importunity,  that  their  claim  for  Indians'  lands  was  as  good 
as  their  neighbors'.  The  president,  therefore,  like  a  bankrupt,  who,  to  get  rid 
of  a  di^icult  demand  to-day,  obligates  himself  to  poy  a  greater  one  to-morrow, 
disregards  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  a  removal  was  recommended. 

But  with  this  recommendation  of  removal,  Mr.  Monroe,  although  he  speaks 
of  force,  repudiates  in  the  strongest  terms  its  cmployrnent  And  we  cannot 
doubt  his  suggestion  was  dictated  by  the  purest  benevolence.  He  says,  "The 
condition  of  the  aborigines  within  our  limits,  and  especially  those  who  are 
within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  states,  merits  peculiar  attention.  Experience 
has  shown,  that  unless  the  tribes  be  civilized,  they  can  never  be  incoi-jjorated 
into  our  system,  in  any  form  wliatevcr.  It  has  likewise  shown,  that  in  the 
regular  augmentation  of  our  population,  Avith  the  extension  of  our  settle- 
ments, their  situation  will  become  deplorable,  if  then*  extinction  is  not 
menaced.  Some  well-digested  plan,  which  will  rescue  them  from  such 
calamities,  is  due  to  their  rights,  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  the  honor 
of  the  nation.  Their  civilization  is  indispensable  to  their  safety,  and  this  can 
be  accomi)lished  only  by  degrees.  Difficulties  of  the  most  serious  character 
present  themselves  to  the  attainment  of  this  very  desirable  result,  on  the 
territory  on  which  tliey  now  reside.  ,To  remove  them  from  it  by  force,  even 
with  a  view  to  their  own  security  or  happiness,  would  be  revolting  to 
humanity,  and  utterly  unjustifiable." 

And  touching  this  matter  we  have  a  very  clear  view  of  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  regni'ding  Indian  rights,  in  another  message,  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  as  follows :  "  I  have  no  hesitation,  however,  to  declare  it  as  my 
ojjiiiiou,  that  the  Indian  title  was  not  affi^cted  in  the  slightest  circumstance 
liy  the  compact  with  Georgia,  and  that  there  is  no  ohligalion  on  the  United 
States  to  remove  the  Indians  by  force.  The  express  stipulation  of  the  compact, 
that  tlicir  title  should  be  extinguished  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States, 
when  it  inuy  I'C  done  peaceably,  and  on  reasonable  conditions,  is  a  full  proof 
that  it  was  tho  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  both  parties  to  it,  that  the 
Indians  had  a  right  to  the  tcrritorj-,  in  the  disposal  of  which  they  Avere  to  be 
re2;irded  as  free  agents.  An  attemjJt  to  remove  them  by  force  would,  in  my 
opinion,  l»c  unjust.  In  the  future  measures  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
Indians  within  our  limits,  and,  in  consequence,  within  the  limits  of  any  state, 
the  United  States  have  duties  to  perfonw,  and  a  character  to  sustain,  to  which 
they  ought  not  to  ]ye  indifTerciit"  JJut  what  have  the  admonitions  of  all  good 
men  availed  ?  Ami  the  nioro  we  meet  with,  the  more  we  ai'e  astonished  at 
the  result  of  things,  and  the  more  severely  do  we  deprecate  and  denounce 
the  advocates  of  the  coni*sn  pursued. 

The  presidont  evidently  Lad  not  thought  verj'  seriously  about  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  at  this  time,  and  knew  little  of  the  historv,  or  actual  state  of 
the  Cherokees ;  they  had  tlioii  become  coimiderably  civilized,  and  instead  of 
decreasing,  were  increasing.  But  about  two  months  nrtcr,  he  again  makes 
the  Indian  subject  the  ohjert  of  a  special  mcKsage,  in  the  outset  of  which  he 
holds  this  language:  "Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  the 
removal  of  the  Indian  tribi's  from  the  lands  which  they  now  occupy  within 
the  limits  of  the  several  states  and  territories,  to  the  countiy  lying  westward 
and  northward  thereof,  within  our  acknowledged  boundaries,  is  of  very  high 
importance  to  our  Union,  and  may  l)e  acconquishcd  on  conditions  and  in  a 
n-  nner  to  promote  the  inte  est  and  hapjiiness  of  inose  triljes,  the  attention 
(if  government  has  lieen  loi  a  drawn,  with  great  solicitude,  to  the  subject.'' 

First  a  removal  is  barely  ttiought  about,  then  talked  about,  then  proposed, 
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then  strongly  recornmeDded ;  so  fur  there  must  be  no  compulsion,  because  it 
would  be  too  bareiticcd  an  outrage  on  ttie  common  sense  of  the  people ; 
because  the  Indians  will  remove  witiiout  force;  tliey  can  be  bought  out. 
Time  showed  that  they  could  nc.  be  obliged  to  sell  their  country;  then  the 
project  of  extending  state  laws  over  them  is  started,  which,  though  unconsti- 
tutional, can  be  enforced  in  spite  of  the  general  government,  to  tlie  incal- 
culable mischief  of  the  Indians ;  and  besides,  could  it  be  supposed  that  the 
Seneral  government  would  resist  state  laws  unto  a  drop  of  white  blood  in 
efence  of  tlie  rights  of  Indiana  ?  A  preposterous  idea !  A  result  which  coul4 
not  be  allowed  to  happen  in  these  days  of  light  and  reason  in  abundance. 
While  the  executive  of  the  general  government  is  por  lering  the  matter,  not 
only  Indians,  but  citizens  of  tlie  United  States,  among  them  as  instructors, 
And  by  the  direction  and  under  the  authority  of  the  president  himself,  are 
ficized  by  an  armed  force,  dragged  to  a  distant  region,  and  thrown  into  prison ! 
Months  pass  away,  and  the  guvemmetU  is  still  pondering  on  what  is  to  be  done. 
In  the  mean  time  Georgia  sends  out  an  armed  force  to  protect  the  Indians, 
and  we  will  hear  how  this  force  performed  the  service,  as  set  forth  in  a 
memorial  to  congress  from  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Cherokees, 
in  1831. 

"  In  the  name  and  authority  of  G.  R.  Gilmar,  governor  of  Georgia,  a  bill 
was  filed  in  chancery,  in  the  superior  court  of  Hall  county,  in  July  last,  fl830,) 
against  certain  Cherokees,  praying  for  an  injunction  to  stop  them  from  digging 
and  searching  tor  gold  within  the  limits  of  their  own  nation ;  and  the  bill 
being  sworn  to  before  Judge  Clayton,  he  awarded  an  injunction  against  the 
parties  named  in  the  bill  as  defendants,  commanding  them,  forthwith,  to 
desist  from  working  on  those  mines,  under  the  penalty  of  20,000  dollars ;  at 
the  same  time  and  place  there  were  unmolested  several  thousand  intruders 
from  Georgia  and  other  states,  engaged  in  robbing  the  nation  of  gold,  for 
which  the  owners  were  ordered  not  to  work  by  the  said  writ  Under  the 
authority  of  this  injunction,  tlie  sheriff  of  Hall  county,  with  an  armed  force, 
invaded  the  nation,  consisting  of  a  colonel,  a  captain,  and  30  or  40  of  the 
militia  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  who  arrested  a  number  of  Cherokees  engaged 
in  digging  for  gold,  who  were  at  first  rescued  by  the  troo[)8  of  the  United 
States,  stationed  near  the  place,  and  the  sheriff  and  his  pai'ty  themselves 
raade  prisoners,  and  conducted  fifteen  miles  to  the  military  camp,  when  a 
council  of  examination  was  held,  and  the  exhibition  of  their  respective 
authorities  made,  which  resulted  in  the  release  of  the  sheriff  and  his  party, 
and  a  written  order  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  troops, 
directing  the  Cherokees  to  submit  to  tlie  authority  of  Georgia,  and  that  no 
further  protection  could  be  extended  to  them  at  the  gold  mines,  as  he  could 
no  longer  interfere  with  the  laws  of  Georgia,  but  would  afford  aid  in  cariying 
them  into  execution.  On  the  retm-n  of  the  sheriff  and  his  party,  they  passed 
by  the  Cherokees  who  were  still  engaged  in  digging  for  gold,  and  ordered 
them  to  desist,  under  the  penalty  of  being  committed  to  jail,  and  proceeded 
to  destroy  their  tools  and  machinery  for  cleaning  gold,  and  after  committing 
some  further  aggression,  they  retumed.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  sher'ff,  with 
a  guard  of  four  men,  and  a  jjrocess  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  arreste  1  three 
Cherokees  for  disobeying  the  injunction,  while  i)eaceahly  engaged  ii<  their 
labors,  and  conducted  them  to  Wa<lkinsville,  a  distance  of  75  niilon,  before 
the  same  judge,  A.  S.  Clayton,  who  then  and  there  sentenced  them  to  pay  a 
fine  of  93  dolhu's,  costs,  and  to  stand  committed  to  prison  until  paid ;  and 
also  coiniielled  them  to  give  t'eir  bond  in  the  Kuin  of  1,000  dollars,  for  their 
personal  appearance  before  his  next  court,  to  answer  the  charges  of  violating 
the  writ  of  injunction  aforesaid.  They  were  retained  in  custody  five  days, 
then  paid  the  costs,  and  gave  the  required  bond.  TlH!y  appeared  agreeably 
to  the  bonds,  and  Judge  Clayton  dismissed  them,  on  the  ground  that  the 
governor  of  Georgia  could  not  become  a  prosecutor  in  the  case.  For  these 
unwarrantable  outrages,  committed  on  their  persons  and  |)roj)erty,  no  apology 
was  offered,  nor  to  this  day  has  any  of  their  money  been  refunded." 

If  there  are  any  blacker  cases  of  outrage  any  where  committed  m  a 
Christian  country,  we  are  not  itiformed  of  them.    Such  would  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  in  Turkey  or  China.    The  manner  in  which  offau-s  wer  e  managed 
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in  Georgia,  under  color  of  law,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  least  civilized  community. 
Gen.  Macomb  marched  tlie  troops  of  the  United  Btutcis  into  the  Cherokee 
country,  he  said,  to  guard  against  the  difficulties  which  it  wan  apprehended 
would  grow  out  of  the  conflicting  operations  of  tne  ChorokeoH  and  tite 
lawleaa  intruders  upon  the  mineral  district,  and  having  fvyUUd  the  initnutiont 
qf  the  govemmerU,  the  troops  were  directed  to  return  tor  the  winter  to  their 
respective  quarters." 

About  the  same  time  Crov.  Gilmor  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  requesting 
the  withdrawal  of  tlie  troops,  observing  that  Georgia  could  enforce  her  own 
laws.  When  this  notice  was  received  at  Washington,  the  secretary  wrote  to 
Gilmar  Uiat  he  had  "just  ordered  their  withdrawal,  becaiiMO  the  oMect  for 
which  they  had  been  sent  was,  in  a  great  measure,  accompliNhed !  **  Now,  if 
.  the  Cherokee  country  belonged  to  Georgia,  it  is  diflicult  to  me  wimt  busiueM 
the  general  government  had  to  send  its  troops  into  her  territory,  ;  remove 
goladiggers  or  any  other  kind  of  diggers,  whether  digging  luwniily  in  their 
"  o^vn  diggings,"  or  unlawi'uUy  in  those  of  another.  It  wom  a  new  doctrine, 
but  of  a  tenor  with  all  the  rest,  that  the  United  States  must  enforce  the  laws 
of  Creorgia.  That  is  to  say,  she  must  enforce  them  for  GeorgiiL  if  Georgia 
desired  it,  or  if  not,  tliere  would  be  no  interference  on  the  purt  of  the  general 
government. 
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BISTORT  OF   THE   CHER0XBE8,  COWCttTDKO.  j 

"Come,  Lethn,  come!  Uiy  tide  oblivioui  roll 

O'er  all  that  proud  complacency  of  loul,  '      '       '''' 

That  geneioui  ardor,  that  eiiliveninf  flam*,  '  /     i   ^  '<     ' 

I  That  warmed  my  lioaoro,  whan  I  heard  tli«  nam*  ,,,;     ., 

Of  my  mu»  honored  country  ;— let  thy  wava,  '    ■       i  •  ^ 

'  Dark  aa  Avernufi,  gloomy  an  (he  (rave, 

Drown  every  veatige  of  that  country '•  fame. 

And  shade  the  light  that  burita  upon  her  aliama! "— PtMroHT. 

To  mark  the  progress  of  oppression,  we  here  note  08  follows  from  the 
Cherokee  Phcenix,  under  date,  "  JVeio  Echota,  19  February,  1831.  This  week 
we  present  to  our  readers  but  half  a  sheet  The  rcawin  is,  one  of  our  printers 
has  left  us ;  and  we  expect  another,  who  is  a  white  man,  to  quit  us  very  »o<in, 
either  to  be  dragged  to  the  Georgia  penitentiary  for  a  term  not  less  thnn  four 
years,  or  for  his  personal  safety  to  leave  the  nation,  to  let  lis  shift  lot  our- 
selves as  well  as  we  can.  Thus  is  the  liberty  of  the  press  guarantied  by  the 
constitution  of  Georgia.  But  we  will  not  give  up  the  ship  while  she  if  afloat. 
We  have  intelligent  youths  enough  in  the  nation,  and  we  hofie  liefore  long  to 
moke  up  our  loss.  Let  our  patrons  bear  in  mind  that  we  uro  in  the  woods, 
and,  OS  is  said  by  many,  in  a  savage  country,  where  printers  are  not  plenty ; 
and  therefore  they  must  not  expect  to  receive  the  Phoinix  regular  for  a  while, 
but  we  will  do  the  best  we  can." 

One  month  after,  namely,  March  19,  the  Phwnix  soys,  "The  law  of  Geor- 
gia, making  it  a  high  misdemeanor  for  a  white  man  to  reKJde  in  the  (Cherokee 
nation,  without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  obtuining  a  permit  fhiin  the 

governor  of  Georgia,  or  his  agent,  is  now  in  a  course  of  exeiMition.  On  lust 
ai)bath,  after  the  usual  time  of  divine  service,  the  Georgia  guard  arrived,  and 
arrested  three  of  our  citizens,  viz..  Rev.  Suiiiiicl  A.  Worc;enter,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Wheeler,  one  of  our  urinters,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Guiin,  the  two  lust  lieing  citi- 
zens, with  Cherokee  iumilies.  Mr.  Isaac  Proctor,  assistuni  iiiiMsionury  at  Car- 
mel,  had  the  evening  before  been  taken,  and  came  with  the  guard  as  a  pris- 
oner. On  Monday  they  were  marched  to  Ktuhwah,  wl;cr«,  the  name  evening, 
•were  taken  the  Rev.  John  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Wilfu'm  ThoiiipHon,"  Upon 
this  outrage  the  editor  of  the  Phoenix  meekly  reinarks,  that  lim  object  was 
Bimplyto  give  facts,  and  not  indulge  in  any  remarks  iiiion  their  origin.  Wil- 
liam Thompson  was  thrown  into  jail,  but  afterwurus  di><charg(!d,  it  being 
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ascertained  that  he  did  not  live  in  the  nation  The  missionaries  and  two 
ottiers  were  token  before  Judge  Clayton,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  lib- 
erated by  him  on  the  ground  that  they  were  agents  of  the  government ;  they, 
however,  made  no  such  plea.  It  was  aptly  said  by  the  Cherokees,  that  if  the 
missionaries  were  agents  of  the  government,  the  public  might  rest  assured 
that  Gen.  Jackson  would  reform  them  out 

They  were  true  prophets ;  for  it  seems  that  Mr.  Worcester,  being  postmas- 
ter at  New  Echoto,  Avas  an  agent  of  government,  and  was  discharged  to  make 
room  for  a  more  ceitain  process  against  him.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  d  -ive  him  from  the  post  office,  which  Mr.  Bari-y  did  without  delay,  and  put 
another  in  his  pkce,  who,  besides  performing  his  duty  of  postmaster,  per- 
formed another,  of  more  profit  to  himself,  probably,  of  selling  liquors  to  the 
Indians,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Cherokees. 

We  will  produce  another  short  narrative,  exhibiting  tho  progress  of  crime 
and  oppression  against  the  Cherokee  nation,  before  passing  to  other  details. 
It  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  John  Ricl^'e  to  £lias  Boudinot,  and  is  in  these 
words:  "The  Georgia  guard,  under  Col.  Nelson,  are  now  here  fat  Ougillogy] 
with  four  prisoners,  Mr.  P^lliott  and  Mr.  Dennis,  white  men,  citizens  of  tfiia 
nation  by  marriage,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trott,  also  a  white  man,  who  are 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  Georgia  laws,  in  living  in  this  nation  by  its 
allowance  and  laws.  The  other  is  Mr.  John  West,  a  young  gentleman,  a 
Cherokee,  who  is  charged  with  the  high  crime  of  using  insolent  language  to 
the  guard.  These  four  I  saw  lost  night  under  guard,  dwa/ned  together  inpairs, 
and  fastened  together  with  locks.  Air.  David  Vann,  a  member  of  the  Cliero- 
kee  senate,  and  Thomas  Woodward,  are  also  arrested,  but  not  chained,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  know  the  reason  of  their  arrest  until  they  arrive  at  head 
q uartera,-  70  or  80  miles  from  their  homes.  The  guard  are  still  in  pursuit  of 
other  men.  They  have  a  wagon  along,  in  which  they  have  a  dm.  i,  on  which 
they  beat,  and  a  nfe,  to  moke  martial  music." 

Tha  above  was  under  date  of  June  1.  On  the  21  May,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Cherokee  citizens  assembled  at  New  Echota,  and  issue*^  on  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  which,  though  claiming  nothing  but  justice, 
and  asking  for  protection,  time  passed  away,  and  none  were  found  to  step 
forward  to  relieve  them.  We  have  a  heavy  debt  to  pay,  at  some  time  and  in 
some  manner,  which  will,  it  is  feared,  be  more  difficult  to  discharge,  than  it 
would  have  been  to  have  supported  the  Cherokees  against  an  insignificant 
rabble  of  self-constituted,  inflated  contemners  of  law  and  justice. 

In  1826,  Georgia  sent  on  commissioners  to  make  a  to)iographical  survey 
through  the  Cherokee  nation.  C.  JR.  Hicka  was  then  principal  chief,  who 
forbids  the  proceeding  in  a  friendly  letter  to  Mr.  W.  liUmpkin,  under  whom 
the  survey  was  to  be  prosecuted.  No  attention  being;  paid  to  this  notice,  Mr. 
Hicks  sent  his  son  with  two  -other  Indians  to  remonstrate  with  the  surveyor 
in  more  pointed  terms.  He  was  told,  that  unless  he  desisted,  his  instruments 
should  be  token  from  him.  Not  thinking  it  proper  to  incur  further  displeas- 
ure, he  occordingly  desisted  for  that  time.  It  was  against  the  exjireps  will  of 
the  Cherokee  council  that  any  suiTey  should  be  undertaken  without  an  order 
from  the  secretary  of  war,  because  no  state  has  any  authority  to  go  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  for  any  such  purpose ;  and  even  the  United  States  never 
take  such  liberty  without  a  grant  from  them. 

Afldirs  progressed,  without  much  of  interest  until  the  next  year.  Mean- 
while Geo^;gia  had  been  informed  that  she  was  transcending  her  powers,  and 
that  she  would  not  l)e  tolerated  by  the  United  States  in  her  encroachments 
upon  the  Indians.  Whereupon,  Gov.  Troup,  not  finding  any  object  whereon 
to  use  his  sword,  if  he  hpd  had  one,  seized  that  "  mighty  instrument  of  little 
men,"  his  pen ;  a!  had  we  not  known  that  steam  is  harmless  when  there  is 
nothing  to  confine  it,  we  should  have  apjirehended  "an  awful  explosion." 
Take,  as  a  specimen,  what  he  says  to  the  Hon.  James  Barbour,  secretary  at 
war :  "  Sir,  you  ure  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the  means  by  which  you  propose 
tn  carry  your  resolution  into  effect.  Thus  the  military  character  of  the 
menace  is  established,  and  I  am  only  at  liberty  to  give  to  it  the  defiance 
which  it  merits.    From  the  first  decisive  a('t  of  hostility,  you  will  be  consid- 
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ered  and  treated  um  a  public  enemy ;  and  with  the  less  repugnance,  because 
you,  tu  whom  wo  iniglit  constitutionally  have  appealed  for  our  own  defence 

S^iust  invasion,  uru  yourselves  invaders ;  and  what  is  more,  the  unblushing 
lies  of  the  savages,  whose  cause  you  have  adopted." 

Vapor  is  soon  disHolved  in  air,  and  words  from  u  southern  furnace  amount 
to  no  more  in  this^cuse  than  echoes  from  an  iceberg.  In  1828,  a  long  re- 
port was  mode  by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Georgia, 
seconded  by  sundry  ntsolutions  of  a  character  with  former  proceedings.  It 
was  resolved,  tlutt  inasmuch  as  the-  United  States  had  failed  to  procure  the 
Ciierokoe  lands  "as  early,"  and  upon  as  << reasonable  terms,"  as  it  might  have 
done,  they  had  thereby  **  palpably  violated  their  contract  with  Gmrgia,  and  are 
now  bound,  at  all  ha/jirds,  and  without  regard  to  terms,  to  procure  said  lands 
for  the  use  of  (jeorgtu ;  that  all  said  lands  belong  to  her  absolutely,  and  that 
tlie  Indians  are  tenants  nt  her  will,"  This,  the  committee  said,  was  their  last 
tmmU. 

The  admuiistration  of  Mr.  Adams  being  at  an  end,  Georgia  had  no  longer 
any  thing  to  fear,  but  practised  its  abuses  with  singular  impunity.  Parties 
from  tliat  state  would  go  over  the  Cherokee  line,  steal  and  drive  off  their 
stock;  and  the  Indians  had  not  tlie  least  remedy  left  Some  despairingly 
said,  ''If  tliey  cx)uld  get  no  redress,  they  could /eej  deeply  the  injustice  done 
thm." 

Hod  the  upright  and  consummate  statesman,  John  Quincy  Adams,  been 
continued  in  the  presidcntiid  chair,  the  fate  of  the  Cherokees  would  have 
been  difierent ;  at  least,  so  long  as  his  sage  counsel  had  been  followed,  they 
would  have  been  secure  in  their  rights.  In  his  message  to  congress  on  the 
5  February,  18*27,  h(!  said,  "  It  is  my  duty  to  say,  that  if  the  legislative  and 
executive  uuthorities  of  the  state  of  Georgia  should  persevere  in  acts  of  en- 
croachment upon  the  territory,  secured  by  a  solemn  treaty  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  laws  of  the  Union  remain  unaltered,  a  superadded  obligation,  even  higher 
ttiun  that  of  human  authority,  will  compel  the  executive  of  the  United  £>tate8 
to  enforce  the  laws,  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  nation,  by  all  the  force  com- 
mitted for  tluit  pur|ioMe  to  his  charge."  It  was  to  such  decisive  language,  held 
by  tiie  head  of  tli(!  government,  that  the  Cherokees  owed  what  little  quiet 
they  had,  until  IH'il),  when  a  new  interpretation  given  to  our  laws  changed 
order  into  anarchy. 

On  the  15  BenteirilHir,  18>')1,  eleven  persons  were  brought  to  trial  at  Law 
reiiceville,  for  the  crime  of  living  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  without  taking  an 
oiitli  to  ()lH',y  the  laws  of  (Joorgiu.  They  were  all  brought  in  guilty  by  a  jury, 
after  iHnng  out  fifteen  minutrt*.  Nine  of  the  convicts  were  poi-doned,  on  giv- 
ing usHurunciis  that  thev  would  not  offend  again.  The  two  missionaries, 
Worcester  luid  Ihitler,  having,  as  they  averred,  committed  no  crime,  would 
accept  no  pardon,  and  were  accordingly  taken  to  the  penitentiary.  The  gov- 
ernor ((lilinar)  of  (jcorgia,  dreading  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  was  in 
hopes  to  liuvii  got  rid  of  the  missionaries  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  was  now 
promised,  wriU'H  to  the  irisj»ecfors  of  the  prison,  requesting  that  they  would 
"  converse  with  each  convict  alone,  and  ascertain  from  tliem  whether  they 
ore  disoosed  to  promise  not  ogain  to  offend  the  laws,  if  they  should  be  par- 
doned. Hut  this  ovtii'tiire  amounted  to  nothing,  for  tliey  were  detenniiied 
in  their  course,  and  went  accordingly  to  "hard  labor"  among  felons!  Prison 
clothes  were  put  on  tlieiti,  Iteuring  about  their  waists  the  initials  of  their 
names  in  large  rctd  letters. 

Ill  N«»veiiil>er  fbllnwiiig,  (Jeorgia  wis  cited  to  appear  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  Htates,  to  show  cause  wJiy  the  judgment  of  Ciie  of  her  courts 
should  not  Ik*  set  aside  in  the  cane  of  Messrs.  Butler  and  Worcester.  Geor- 
gia, tliniui^h  her  executive,  raiN«^d  the  cry  of  state  rights,  and  said  that  any  at- 
temitt  <if  the  United  Htates  to  interfere  with  her  criminal  jurisdiction,  would 
cltullenge  the  most  iktfrminal  rtsiitance,  and,  if  persisted  in,  would  innitably 
anniliiUilt  llie  Union,  When  the  case  came  on,  there  was  no  ap{)eara'icc  on 
the  jmrt  of  lifiirfi'in ;  thus  showing  its  contempt  for  that  tribunal.  And  when 
it  was  decided  that  that  Mate  had  no  right  to  imprison  any  pert-ons  on  the 
round  axsninitd,  and  li  iiiandaiinis  was  served  on  the  couii  which  hud  tried 
le  missionui'icK,  lor  a  halHuis  corpus,  it  was  refused,  and  tlie  mandamus 
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disregarded.  Thus  stood  matters  in  March,  1832,  and  nothing  was  expected 
to  be  done  in  favor  of  the  prisoners  for  a  year  to  come,  owing  to  the  delays 
consequent  upon  law  proceedings.  And  here  we  will  remark,  that  laws  are 
excellent  when  they  suit  the  views  of  avaricious  men,  but  when  they  thwart 
their  hase  propensities,  they  are  exceedingly  oppressive.  In  the  time  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  administration,  Pennsylvania  attempted  to  resist  a  mandate  of  the 
supreme  court,  hut  in  due  time  wisely  yielded  to  her  duty ;  and  he  it  remem- 
bered, that  Georgia  was  among  the*  foremost  to  declare  that  Pennsylvania 
should  be  coerced  into  submission. 

In  September,  1830,  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  again  scoured 
the  gold  mine  country.  At  tho  upper  mines  they  arrested  upwards  of  one 
hundred  persons,  wliites  and  Cherokees.  The  latter,  afler  bemg  kept  under 
guard  one  night,  were  dismissed  with  the  peremptory  injunction,  not  to  dig 
anymore.  Hence  it  Ibllows,  tliat  if  the  Cherokees  had  potatoes  in  the  ground, 
they  had  no  right  to  dig  them  up,  neither  had  they  any  right  to  plant  them. 
In  short,  Georgia  having  curried  her  injustice  as  far  as  she  could,  the  United 
States  steps  in  and  lends  her  a  hand  in  extending  it! 

About  the  time  of  this  militiiry  expedition,  the  principal  men  of  Agnohee 
district  met  in  council,  and,  in  an  affectionate  and  feeling  manner,  thanked 
all  those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  hjid  in  any  way  come  forwa- 1!  and 
raised  their  voices  against  their  oppressors.  They,  at  the  same  time,  issued 
an  address  to  us,  which  wouhl  do  honor  to  the  head  or  heart  of  any  philan- 
thropist that  ever  flourished  upon  the  proudest  page  of  history.  And  we 
doubt  if  there  exists  that  nation  under  the  sun,  even  in  this  enlightened  age, 
wliich  woidd  have  suffered  as  the  Cherokees  have  done,  without  taking 
revenge  on  their  inhuman  oppressors.  To  what  then  are  we  to  attribute 
their  noble  and  philosophic  forbearance :  to  their  civilization  or  degradation  ? 

As  matters  now  stood,  it  seemed  that  serious  difficulty  must  ensue  between 
the  United  States  and  Georgia,  if  swaggering  and  high-sounding  words  had 
any  meaning,  when  proceeding  from  governors,  ex-governors,  and  others, 
high  in  oflice  in  that  state.  But  while  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was 
sleeping,  Georgia  was  sweeping  onward  in  full  triumph ;  she  parcelled  out 
the  Cherokee  country,  and  drove  the  honest  owners  out  of  doors,  put  her 
own  citizens  in  their  |)laces  from  one  corner  to  the  other  of  their  country ; 
every  white  man  who  had  moral  courage  enough  to  question  these  neftirious 

t)roceeding8,  was  obliged,  at  the  sime  time,  to  exercise  discretion  enough  to 
leep  himself  nt  a  safe  distance  from  penitentiary  jurisdiction. 

Hence,  in  about  a  year  from  the  time  the  missionaries  were  thrown  into 
prison,  Georgia  had  got  full  and  undisturbed  possfssion  of  all  the  country  in 
question,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  missionary  or  any  other  influence.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  that  a  sort  of  a  drawn  game  might  l>e  played  with 
the  supr.me  court;  tiiinking,  prohalily,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  try 
their  strength  with  it  at  this  time,  for  if  they  siiould,  it  might  estahlish  a  pre- 
cedent which  would  prevent  a  profitable  use  of  the  same  farce  hereafter, 
when  it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  usurp  other  powers. 

It  seemed  now  understood,  that  if  Georgia  would  liberate  the  missionaries, 
they  wo4dd  not  urge  their  suit  any  fiirther  against  her;  anii  accordingly.  Gov. 
Lumpkin,  in  a  vevy  gracious  mnnner,  procT.riuied,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1833,  that  "  whereas  the  prisoners  h.id  signified  to  him  tiiat  they  had  in- 
structed their  counsel  to  prosecute  their  suit  no  fiirther,  iind  should  therefore 
'  leave  (hf  question  of  their  continuance  in  crmjintmcnt  to  the  magnanimily  of  the 
state;''  and'  taking  into  view  the  ttiumphant  exotind  which  the  state  finally 
occupies  in  relutimi  to  this  subject  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  has  been 
sufficiently  attested  tiiroiigh  various  channels,  especially  in  the  recent  over- 
whelming" refkction  cf  President  Jackson,  the  known  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  state  throughout  this  « ontroversy ;  and  above  all,  the  magnanimity  of 
Georgia  being  appt  aled  to,  know  ye,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to  remit  the 
further  execution  of  their  sentence,  and_^  that  they  be  forthwith  discharged." 
Thus  nearly  a  year  had  pa.ssed  since  the  s»iprenie  court  had  decided  that  the 
acts  of  Cfeorgia  were  a  violatioif  of  the  laws  of  the  land.* 

*  'i'lie  decision  w^is  iiiack-  by  Judge  Marshall  on  the  3d  March,  18.32. 
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No  reflections  will  ever  be  required  upon  this  aflhir  from  the  historian,  as 
they  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  every  reader,  who  has 
only  to  consider,  that  argument  had  very  little  to  do  where  Andrew  Jackson 
was  coucerned. 

In  the  memorinl  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  nation  submitted  to 
congress  on  the  3d  of  March,  1829,  are  remarks  and  reasonings  so  pertinent 
and  cogent,  that  it  is  surprising  to  us  how  it  could  have  been  disregarded  by 
honorable  men.  Among  other  tilings  noticed,  they  remark  that,  *'  It  is  with 
no  little  surprise  that  we  have  seen,  in  a  document  printed  for  the  use  of 
roni^ress,  connected  with  the  subject  of  Lidian  emigration,  the  following 
sentiments:  'from  the  ascertained  feelings  of  the  chiefs  of  the  southern 
Indians,  there  is  a  fixed  purpose,  by  threats  or  otherwise,  to  keep  their  people 
from  emigrating'  And, '  there  is  no  doubt  but  these  people  fear  their  chiefs, 
and  on  that  account  keep  back.' "  These  insinuations,  the  memorialists  say, 
if  meant  for  them,  are  the  production  of  cnlpuble  ignorance  or  wiHiil  fttlse- 
houd.  The  idea  that  their  people  are  overawed  and  in  fenr  of  their  chiefs, 
is  as  ridiirulous  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
afraid  of  their  representatives.  "The  great  Washington,"  they  continue, 
**  advisetl  a  plan  and  uffonlcd  aid  for  the  general  improvement  of  our  nation. 
President  Jeflerfon  followed  ;!.'>  noble  example,  and  in  concluding  an  address 
to  a  delegation,  he  said,  '  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  succeed  in  your  laudable 
endeavors  to  save  the  remnant  of  your  nation,  b^  adopting  industrious  occu- 
pations and  a  government  of  regular  law.  In  tins  you  may  always  rely  on  the 
counsel  and  assistance  of  the  United  States.''"  But  of  what  avail  have  been  the 
determination  of  Washington  and  tlie  earnest  desire  of  Jefferson? 

The  "  Book  of  the  Troubles  and  Miseries  of  the  emigrating  Indians,"  hns 
not  been  published.  Hundreds  have  been  swept  off  by  sickness  on  their 
rugged  road;  old  and  infirm  f)ersons  have  fallen  under  the  fatigues  and  bard- 
ships  of  their  journey ;  hundreds  have,  been  buried  beneath  the  waves  of  the 
M ississip^ii  in  one  awful  catastrophe ;  *  wives  lefl  husbands  on  the  way,  never 
more  to  join  them ;  mothers  are  hurried  from  the  graves  of  their  children. 
Mrs.  Ross,  wife  of  the  great  chief  of  that  name,  languished  and  died  before 
reaching  the  unknown  land  to  which  she  was  bound ;  but  I  cannot  go  into 
these  particulars. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1832,  a  fast  was  observed  in  the  Cherokee  nation. 
President  Ross,  in  his  proclamation  recommending  it,  observes,  that  "  whereas 
the  crisis  in  the  aflfiin-s  of  the  nation  exhibits  ^lie  day  of  tribulation  and 
sorrow,  and  the  time  appears  to  be  Itist  hastening  when  the  destiny  of  this 
people  must  be  sealed ;  whether  it  has  been  directed  by  the  wonted  depravity 
and  wickedness  of  man,  or  by  the  unsearchable  and  mysterious  will  of  an 
all-wise  being,  it  equally  becomes  us,  as  a  rational  and  Christian  community, 
humbly  to  bow  in  humiliation,"  &c.  This  is  produced  as  an  ever-standing 
memorial  for  all  such  as  may  desire  to  contrast  the  actions  of  the  Indians 
with  those  of  Georgia;  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  which  best  deserved 
the  name  of  a  Christian  community. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1832,  the  Cherokces  gave  up  nil  hope  of  receiving  justice 
at  the  hands  of  our  government,  and  we  see  in  the.  Phoenix  of  June,  among 
others,  these  observations:  "The  gigantic  silver  pipe  which  George  Wasli- 
in|r'on  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Cherokees,  as  a  memorial  of  his  warm  and 
abiding  friendship,  has  ceased  to  reciprocate ;  it  lies  in  a  corner  of  the  ex- 
ecutive chamber,  cold,  like  its  author,  to  rise  no  more."  And  in  the  suinc 
paragraph  they  refer  to  the  value  of  the  gold  mines,  as  follows: 

"  The  value  of  the  Chc-rokee  nation  can  hardly  be  set  down  in  figures.  It 
is  worth  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Let  us  estimate.  From 
Frogtown,  near  the  source  of  the  Chestatee,  eonmiences  the  gold  region,  atitl 
is  termed  the  limit  of  Georgia.  From  tliis  point  almost  one  hundred  miles 
on  a  straight  line  south,  or  towards  the  western  corner  of  Carroll  county,  is 

*  On  the  3lsl  of  October,  1837,  as  the  steamboat  Monmouth,  with  fiOO  emi|;ratin(;  le.'lianf, 
was  ascenflinf,'  the  Mississippi,  it  was  run  into  by  another  vessel,  and  311  of  tfiose  miNernble 
rreatures  drowned  !  That  such  a  number  should  have  been  crowH*td  into  onr  boat  is  incred- 
ible, and  we  are  informed  that  the  boat  was  an  old,  condemned  vestei.  It  wm  probably  hired 
cheap  by  the  coatractora  for  removing  Indian* ! 
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AflA  mntUtmd  tied  of  gold.  The  width  of  tliin  region  is  not  yet  known,  but 
Mt  thtt  MMIfh«ni  pnrt  n  is  something  Dice  tliirty  miles  broad.  Millions  of 
Aottitrif  worth  of  gold  have  been  tukeii  hero  by  thousands  of  intruders." 

^^*^t  tl*(i  o|«|ircflMirfl  of  the  Cherokees  look  well  to  their  niotivfs  of  action. 
Ar*<  tUny  ignorant  of  the  nets  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  south?  or  are  they 
mHUtH  »\mn  fh«  same  principles?  If  the  respective  cases  ho  analyzed,  the 
mtmnn  thr  Onorgia  is  not  half  as  good  as  for  the  wholesale  murderers  of  the 
MnnU'ttm  nnd  P^nivians;  for  there  cannot  be  ho  strong  a  motive  to  action  as 
wUttH  thn  Agent  is  acting  under  the  firm  conviction  that  he  in  executing  the 
will  of  iimh  Jt  was  a  dark  and  superstitious  age  when  South  America  was 
t\t*mtinim],  The  Indians  of  that  country  were  in  the  very  depths  of  a  bloody 
HHimrittMun  \  hthtinmnly  sacrificing  thousands  a  yenr  of  tht>ir  innocent  country- 
MKtn  in  i\w\r  religious  performances,  and  with  a  cruelty  that  cannot  be  ima- 
ginitd  i  for  it  refjnired  ages  to  find  out  the  various  refined  modes  in  which  to 
]irmt\mi  llioir  dlnholical  executions.  They  even  shocked  the  Spaniards,  who, 
to  \Htt  nn  mA  to  them,  thought  themselves  justified  in  destroymg  those  who 
)irm'ti<ieA  thnm.  Gold  was,  at  first,  a  secondary  consideration.  What  has 
ilftirgk  to  plead  nt  the  bar  of  future  history  but  "  gold  ? "  With  unprincipled 
mt*n  whM  will  its  corrupting  influence  not  do  ?    What  has  it  done  to  Spain  ? 

Tim  fmtr  (/lierokees  have  said,  "Georgia,  beware  of  the  pits  thine  avarice 
hm>  mttdft  t**  mho  has  reverberated  it  from  every  hill,  and  children  yet  unborn 
will  hmr  it  ilfom  th(>ir  cradles  to  their  p-aves.  To  all  whom  these  facts  shall 
eoHW,  A  voifn  will  speak  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  No  traveller  shall 
tUrmti  tUtt  fnrtito  vallevs  of  the  ancient  Cherokees  without  feeling  deep 
0mt>iUm>t  of  sorrow  in  his  breast,  that  he  had  not  lived  at  a  time  when  he 
eouU\  liflVe  rendered  that  oppressed  people  assistance.  As  a  people,  we  havo 
not  tlom  our  duty  to  those  Indians.  Why  did  we  not  rise  to  a  man,  and 
emtfio  UttiiM  fo  Iwi  done  them  ?  Where  is  the  honest  man  who  is  not  now 
fffrry  tltnt  hs  lind  not  done  it  ?    And  does  he  not  say  he  tvould  do  it,  were  a 


lik«t  mm  to  ttfise  again  ? 
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Phoenix,"  the  first  newspaper  ever  published  by  Indians, 
W«  hnvn  been  considerably  indebted  for  many  valuable  iti  ms  of  intelligence 
In  tU\tt  \mft  of  our  work ;  and  we  again  notice  it  for  the  last  time,  in  all  prob- 
0liillt)^i  farutimmh  as  Georgia  has  laid  her  lawless  hand  upon  it,  we  can 
fi%\wi't  no  «rtlier,  In  OctoMr,  1835,  the  Georgia  guard  took  possession  of 
tbnt  hMW^paper  establishment,  and  its  further  issue  stopped,  unless  it  would 
uphold  (lift  (fonrse  of  Georgia  against  the  Indians. 

At  thif<  time  Mr.  John  Ross  lived  in  Tennessee,  and  was  recognized  as  a 
cUlwtn  of  Ihat  stat^.  But  for  some  cause  or  other,  tlint  "guard,"  of  infamous 
tmmoryf  tliitn  under  the  command  of  one  Capt.  Bishop,  proceeded  to  the 
r@iihli^n('(4  of  Mr,  floss  on  the  7th  of  November,  made  |>risoner  of  him,  seized 
upon  flII  his  papers  and  records  of  the  nation,  and  mtirched  him  into  Georgia. 
Mr,  John  II,  t'tilne,  of  New  York,  happening  to  be  then  at  the  residence  of 
Mr,  H4itnt,  WAS  treated  in  like  manner.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  laudable 
purMilit  of  ntnferial  for  an  historical  work  on  the  Indians,  and  had  many 
\t»\mrn  tumtaUtUift  memoranda  for  that  object,  of  great  value  to  himself,  but 
of  non«  wliflfover  to  others;  these  were  also  seized.  These  individual;;, 
howt'V^r,  were  not  long  detained,  but  tliey  got  no  redress  for  the  injury  and 
liiwilti  timt  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  Where  the  "  magnanimity  "  of 
Onorif  JH  WHjt  now,  which  was  so  prominent  in  the  case  of  the  missionaries, 
w««  \mvti  to  the  determination  of  others. 

Wl»(tt«  then,  are  the  first  fruits  of  this  expatriation  of  the  Cherokees? 
DpMdly  thiuin  among  them,  executinns  and  murders.  These  have  but  begun, 
and  how  or  where  they  will  end,  are  events  hidden  in  the  future.  It  is  well 
knowtt  thflt  the  jwlncipal  men  who  sold  their  country,  Major  Ridge,  his  son, 
John  HUlgp^  Khas  Boudinot,*  and  others,  have  been  executed  in  pursuance 
of  tho  lttW«  of  the  Cherokees,  f()r  their  wickedness  in  violating  the  most  vital 
of  t\it*\r  rights  and  their  constitution.  Who  could  have  expected  any  thing 
A\ffi»r^Oi  from  those  Indians  ?    They  had  been  induced  to  form  a  code  of 


*  Hu,  it  j#  MlfftMl,  is  ihe  Ktimn  wim  wh^  educated  at  the  Missionary  school  at  Cornwall,  ia 
OoflOMnwt^  IHkI  wIw,  about  I82d,  married  a  white  lady,  Harriet  R.  Gold,  of  that  village. 
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laws  many  ^ears  aso  by  Waahinffton  and  JcfrnrHon,  and  to  live  under  the 
operation  ot  thoM)  Vawa  until,  in  j83(),  they  were  forced  to  abandon  them  by 
the  interiVrence  of  Georgia. 

It  had  Itcen  an  old  Htanding  law  among  the  Chcrokeea,  ea  well  as  among 
the  Creeks,  "  that  if  any  perMuna  or  person  should  sell  any  landH  by  treaty, 
without  the  authority  of  the  nation,  th(<y  should  Ih;  puniHlied  with  death." 
In  18!)!>,  thia  law  was  brought  up  in  thtir  legislatiu-e,  and  confirmed  as  the 
law  of  the  laiul.  John  Itidgu  himself  brought  it  forward,  and  Elias  Boudinnt, 
editor  of  the  Cherokee  Phwniv,  pidilishcd  it.  It  was  a  law  before  letters 
were  known  among  the  Chcrokt  es,  and  wun  llrst  printed,  we  btdieve,  in  18'^!>. 

Having  seen  the  Cherokees  driven  beyond  the  IVIississipiu,  if  we  would 
pursue  their  history  we  must  follow  them  into  ihat  region;  but  at  best  we 
can  know  but  little  about  their  afTuirn  .ow,  the  intercourse  lietweeu  them 
and  intelligent  white  men  having,  from  their  remoto  situation,  liecome  unfre- 
quent.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Iti-'id  the  business  of  emignitiou  was 
completed,  and  this  was  no  sooner  efti;cted  hut  the  white  inhabitants  Iwrder- 
ing  on  Arkansas  began  to  express  great  alarm,  l)elieving  the  Indians  were 
making  preparations  to  spread  destruction  among  them.  But  their  fears 
were  without  any  foundation ;  the  Cherokees  having  found  enough  to  do  for 
several  months  to  |)repare  shelters  for  themselves  and  families.  Yet  amidst 
their  busy  preparations  of  this  sort,  to  pacify  their  white  neighlrars,  they  con- 
vened the  nation  in  a  great  council,  in  which  it  was  solemnly  protested  that 
all  reports  which  had  been  circulated  of  their  hostile  intentions  towards  the 
whites  were  without  foundation,  and  utterly  false. 

The  next  matter  of  moment  took  place  in  June  of  last  year,  1839.  This 
was  no  less  than  the  murder  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Kidge,  or  treaty 

tiartv.  Of  the  parties  into  which  the  Cherokees  were  divided  an  account 
las  been  given.  It  appears  that  from  the  time  the  Ridges,  father  and  son, 
and  their  followers  executed  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  with  Schermerhorn, 
their  lives  were  forfeited  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  part  of  the  nation,  and 
they  only  waited  a  fiivoriible  time  to  put  their  resolution  in  execution.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  justify  the  executions  of  which  we  are  now  to  give  a 
narration,  for  be  it  remimibered,  that  we  proteat  against  taking  human  life 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  firmly  believe  that  a  comnnmity  is 
vastly  more  injured  tiian  lienefi.ed  by  the  practice  of  that  law  of  retaliating 
murder  with  murder. 

It  is  matter  of  historical  record,  that  the  Ridges,  Boudinot,  Bell,  Rogers, 
and  others,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  December,  183.5,  veiy  suddenly  changed 
their  minds  in  respect  to  the  |)olicy  of  removal.  They  were  as  forward  as 
Mr.  Ross,  or  any  of  that  party,  iu  protesting  against  the  acts  of  Georgia,  and 
as  much  opposed  to  making  any  treaty  of  sale  of  their  country,  up  to  the 
time  of  a  certain  mission  of  Schermerhorn,  as  any  of  the  nation.  Therc'cr; 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  Ross  party  were  surprised  at  their  suddcidy  coming* 
our  and  advocating  an  opposite  course.  They  were  immediately  accused  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  whether  true  or  not,  the  party  that  remained 
firm,  believed  them  guilty ;  and  the  most  we  can  say  concerning  their  con- 
duct is,  there  were  strong  grounds  of  suspicion  against  them. 

Our  information  of  the  massacre  of  Kidge  and  others  is  very  indirect, 
though  circumstantial,  and  is  as  follows :  \Viien  it  became  known  to  Ross 
that  the  lives  of  certain  chiefs  were  to  be  taken,  he  used  all  the  means  at  his 
command  to  prevent  it  But  a  p.irty  collected,  and  on  Saturday,  the  SSd  of 
June,  the  executioners,  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  went  to  the  house  of 
John  Ridge  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  was  up.  and  took  him  from  his 
bed,  and  murdered  him  iu  a  manner  too  savage  to  relate;  treating  his  lifeless 
body  with  all  the  indignity  of  ancient  barbarians.  They  next  proceeded  in 
pursuit  of  Major  Ridge,  his  father,  who  had  the  dr.y  l)efore  set  out  to  visit 
some  friends  in  Van  Buren,  Arkansas.  He  was  overtaken  near  the  foot  of 
Boston  Mountain,  about  135  miles  from  his  placeof  destination,  and  there  shot 
from  his  horse,  and  died  without  hardly  knowing  why  he  had  been  thus 
savagely  dealt  with.  Thus  fell  Major  Ridge  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  his  son  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  Of  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  Boudinot,  Col.  Bell,  and  two  or  three  others,  we  are  not  informed. 
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Major  Ridgo  once  executed  a  chief  for  an  act  of  much  more  doubtfUl 
ntrocity  than  that  for  which  he  now  fell.  In  180<i,  the  noted  orator  Doublb- 
iiGAD  was  charged,  with  others,  with  the  important  biiHiiiciia  of  making  a 
treaty,  at  Tollico,  with  the  (Jniteti  States,  for  u  tract  of  land  to  accomnkodate 
tlio  seat  iif  government  of  Tcnnnsseo,  and  for  "the  first  island  in  the  Ten- 
noK8C(!,  above  tliH  muuth  of  Clinch."  In  this  business,  Chuquacuttague,  or 
Doublolnail,  was  cliargeil  with  bribery;  yet  notliing  was  done  about  it  by 
the  nntion,  and  lie  went  unpunished;  but  in  1817  he  was  again  guiltv,  and 
wns  t<)llow«Ml  by  Major  Kidgc  and  othern,  and  in  the  tavern  of  one  M'lntosh. 
in  the  evening,  wns  thilvii  u|)on  and  shot  by  the  hand  of  Kid|(o.  He  esca|)ea 
with  II  desperate  wound,  and  was  for  a  short  time  seci-cted  m  a  neighboring 
dwolliri<;,  but  his  |)ursuer8  found  him,  and  an  Indian  named  Saunders,  one  of 
Ridge's  company,  sunk  his  toirialiawk  into  his  head,  which  finished  the  exe- 
cution. This  was  near  the  agency  in  Calhoun.  Doublehead  had  himself 
killed  a  man  in  his  way  thither,  for  charging  hint  with  the  crime  for  which 
ho  siiflerud.  This  execution  is  mentioned  to  show  that  Ridge  was  well 
uwaro  that  ho  had  forfeited  his  life  by  what  he  had  done  at  New  Echota. 
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Thk  Seminolk  Wak   Rebumf.d — Further  nceount  of  the  causes  of  the  war — ^JVii- 
mcrouf  eases  of  gross  imposition — Bad  conduct  of  government  officers — A  new 
I  of  removiil.  urged— A  deputation  visits  the  west — ^TAeir  report — Another  treaty 
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— Speeches  of  the  chiefs— Examination  of  the  policy  of  the  go'ventment,  relative  to 
a  removal  of  the  Indians— Charncter  of  borderers — Review  of  the  manner  treaties 
of  sale  were  procured — The  president  angry  at  the  Indians'  presumption — Barbarous 
treatment  of  three  Mickasaukies.  -  ■.  .-■^-     ■  ,  ,, 

>'  Lflt  tliem  come  with  the  pioo  j  wo  will  tread  it  to  dust,  t      «      • 

■/-  .      '        I  ,         Anil  our  nirnwi  of  war  •hall  ne'er  moulder  with  ruat;  •■  !.■'  '  f'J 

,      r\               \          lift  llicDi  come  with  their  hiuti ;  to  the  denett  we'll  flee,  t    .            ., 

And  the  drought  and  the  Tdmine  our  helper!  ahull  be,"— Pike.  '■    ' 

y  ■      .  ?    iv,r.  t   \ 

The  events  of  the  Seminole  war  have  astonished  all  to  whom  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  has  extended.  And  the  astonishment  hoj  been  as  varied  as 
the  wilds  of  Florida  are  represented,  by  those  whose  misfortune  it  has  been 
to  serve  there  against  their  fellow-men.  As  this  war  progressed,  we  wrote 
down  its  events  in  detail,  as  we  have  long  been  wont  to  do  of  all  occurrences 
relating  to  the  Indians,  but  from  the  conflicting  statements,  purporting  to  be 
from  the  theatre  of  their  enactment,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
arriving  at  facts  and  dates. 

Nobody  could  have  been  much  surprised  that  a  war  in  Florida  should 
break  out,  if  they  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  caused 
it,  nor  cnnid  tiny  have  been  much  surprised,  that  a  hundred  men  in  the  midst 
of  the  Indian  country  should  have  been  bestt  and  slain,  leavin;;  none  to  carry 
the  tidin<;s  of  such  disaster.  Our  only  surprise  is,  that  the  work  had  not 
been  done  in  a  more  savage  manner;  that  even  one  could  escape  by  feigning 
death;  an*l  that  a  monument  only  of  ashes  of  the  ^luin  had  not  marked  the 
plare  where  they  fe'l.     These  things  astonish  us,  not  the  war  itselfl 

We  had  supposed,  like  every  body  else,  that  there  rould  be  but  a  single 
cuinpaigii,  vvlieii  it  was  known  that  the  Indians  had  resi.-'ted  in  good  earnest; 
niifl  when  we  consider  the  power  of  the  United  Sttttes  set  against  a  single 
corner  of  a  territory  surrounded  with  every  advantage  for  warlike  operations, 
we  rould  form  no  other  conclusion  but  that  the  poor  Indians  would  be 
crushed  almost  at  a  single  blow;  and  it  was  not  until  two  distinguished 
generals  had  shown  that  the  SetTiinole  was  not  to  be  despised,  that  the  war 
with  him  l)ecame  matter  of  serious  consideration  at  the  seat  of  government 
But  of  these  affairs  we  have  already  said  as  much  as  was  necessary. 

In  bringing  down  the  events  of  this  war  to  its  conclusion,  circumstances 
make  it  necessary  to  detail  some  affairs  from  the  beginning  of  it,  which  we 
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have  not  noticed;  having  closed  our  aocount  in  the  lummer  of  1836^  many 
fiuita  and  doeuments  have  since  come  to  hand  which  could  not  then  Iw 
known,  and  which  throw  much  new  light  on  the  subject,  as  well  us  liurnish 
inueh  new  and  iauwrtant  matter.* 

Of  the  origin  of  the  late  Seminole  war,  such  facts  only  have  been  given  as 
were  known  to  the  writer  at  the  earliest  period  of  it  We  have  now  addi- 
tional sources  laid  open,  and  shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  draw  from 
them. 

.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  and  irksome  to  read,  the  half  of  what  might 
be  gathered  of  the  robberies  and  enormities  committed  by  iu&mous  white 
villains  in  Indian  borders ;  and  it  is  equally  insufferable  to  read  of  the  manner 
that  jvsTicc  is  there  trodden  under  foot  by  Iwdies  bearing  the  name  of  court. 
Iaw  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  white  man,  and  consequently  jnstire  is  no 
dweller  in  such  hodie&  Indians  cannot  testily  in  cases  to  which  they  are  a 
gMurty,  and  they  are  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  decision  their  learned 
guunHans  pronounoe.t 

One  CoL  Awi^bvyr  was  for  some  time  Indian  agent  in  Florida.  In  eon- 
sequence  of  this  man's  vociferous  avowal  of  the  right  of  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Indians,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  of 
Florida.  Thus  much  for  urging  that  negro  claims  should  be  settled  in  the 
territoiy,  instead  of  their  being  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  government  of 
the  United  Statea  Now  such  suits  could  be  disposed  of  with  perfect  ease, 
because  no  Lidian  could  have  a  hearing  except  against  hit  oton  people.  Some 
notorious  scoundrel  had  sold  negroes  to  CoL  Humphreys,  which  belonged  to 
ft  Seminole  woman  named  CtUeluedtowa.  He  bought  them  after  application 
luld  beui  made  to  him  as  agent,  by  their  owner,  lor  their  recoveiy,  of  that 
very  villain !  Nevertheless,  be  iironused  to  exert  Idmself  for  their  restoration. 
tte  afterwards  said  he  bought  them  to  prevent  their  being  sent  to  Charleston, 
fikrnie  of  the  negroes  that  were  young  when  the  transfer  took  place,  having 
crown  old  enough  to  be  made  to  understand  the  natu^  of  the  case,  went 
back  voluntarily  to  their  real  mistress ;  and  the  double-dealer  Humphreys  bad 
the  audacity  to  apply  to  agent  Thonapson  for  bis  interference  that  he  might 
have  them  again.  Thompson  had  independence  and  honesty  enough  not  to 
comply,  the  facts  being  so  strong  in  favor  of  CiJekeeekowa,  but  referred  Hum- 
jStrofS,  together  with  the  facts  in  the  cose,  to  the  decision  of  government 

Another  man  was  employed  by  a  certain  Indian  woman  for  the  recovery 
of  negroes.  She  gave  bun,  as  he  told  her,  a  power  of  attorney  for  that  pur- 
pose. She  soon  found  that,  instead  of  a  power  of  attorney,  she  liad  given 
fum  a  bill  of  sale  of  all  her  negroes !!!!!!! 

On  another  occasion,  the  chief  MScanomf  requested  an  individual  to  draw  a 
form  of  writing  for  him,  which  soon  after  proved  to  be  a  conveyance  of  a 
Vfduable  tract  of  land ! 

A  black,  named  Abrahim,  who  has  figured  leraely  in  the  war,  was  basely 
robbed  by  one  of  the  white  border  fraternity.  The  fellow  owed  Mraham  a 
large  amount  of  monev,  got  his  receipt  for  it  under  jxretence  that  it  was  a 
certificate  that  he  owed  him,  which  it  was  necessary  sliould  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ingtoiv  before  he  could  pay  him !  These  are  a  few  of  the  abominations  daily 
practised  by  individuals ;  and  we  shall  now  pass  to  others,  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment itself  becomes  implicated. 

We  have  spoken  plainly  of  the  treaty  of  Paine's  Landing,  in  the  early  part 
of  our  history  of  this  war ;  but  as  new  facts  have  since  come  to  our  luiowl- 
edge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  examination  here. '-.  It  must  be  i-e- 

*  There  were  published  in  tbe  year  1836  three  bisloriea  of  the  Florida  war.  I'he  first  wni 
hyi  Mr.  Cohen,  the  secoiid  by  a  late  "  staff  oflieer,"  and  the  third  by  "  a  lieutenant  of  the  left 
wina;."  All  three  of  them  teem  to  be  very  well  done,  hot  that  by  Mr.  W.  r«tter,  ("  a  Inie 
slalT  officer,")  if  I  mistake  not  the  gentleman,  is  far  the  most  vahiable  to  the  historian.  I'o 
diese  works  I  sladty  recur,  and  tender  here  the  auth.)rs  my  arknowledgmenis  for  the  Ose  I 
kave  made  of  the  facts  contained  in  their  pares.  Ncne  of  tlicm  had  appeared  when  roy  work 
was  published,  and  hence  I  could  not  plant  by  them  iq  nay  previous  cdiiioiis.  But  for  these 
last  hve  yean  of  the  war  I  have  had  to  gather  my  materials  froni  the.  "  thousand  and  one  " 
reports  of  tbe  day. 

t  Stnee  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  Gen.  Tliompiortt  speech  to  (he  Indiaiit  at  •  council 
li  Oet  1834,  ia  whieli  he  pnisly  holds  the  saaie  lasguage  to  tkem.     <     « "^v.  --,    .    v^.,,,.. 
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membered  tliat  by  the  treaty  of  Camp  Moultrie,  (18  September,  1823,)  the 
Seniiuoles  had  secured  to  them  an  annuity  of  95,000  for  20  years,  and  they 
were  to  reniovo  within  certain  boundaries  deacribNed  by  the  treaty,  embracing 
a  tract  of  laud  of  ueiu*  5,000,000  acres.  No  sooner  had  they  removed  within 
this  tract,  than  white  men  intruded  themselves  among  them,  and  committed 
violence  on  the  iiersoiis  of  several  Indians.  Nor  is  tins  an  Indian  story ; — it 
was  so  represented  by  tlie  agent  to  Gov.  Duval,  and  without  the  least  reason 
for  the  outrage.  What  was  done  ?  Why,  the  agent  said  he  had  left  a  notice 
with  a  maffistrate  to  have  the  offenders  warned  Off  of  the  reteroation  m  one  dty 
from  the  time  the  notice  should  be  terved.  Thus,  iustead  of  seizing  at  once 
upon  tlie  villains,  and  bringing  them  to  justice,  they  are  mildly  ordared  off  of 
the  Indian^  lands  in  one  day !  What  right  had  such  <Iei)redator8  to  any  bettor 
treatment  than  is  afforded  by  the  tomahawk  and  scalpiug-knife  ?  Yet  We  hear 
of  no  retaliation  by  the  Indians.  They  had  no  newsiHiiiera  in  which  to  circu- 
late accounts  ot'thttr  wrongs  and  stifferingii; — these  are  the  magnifying  glasses 
of  the  bad  white  men. 

At  the  same  time,  petition  after  {)etition  was  got  up  among  the  white  in- 
habitants of  Florida,  and  sent  in  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  setting 
fbrtii  the  wrongs  they  were  daily  suffering  from  the  Indians  in  various  sha|)e8, 
and  urging  an  earlier  removal  than  the  former  treaty  specified.  We  do  not 
presume  but  that  Indians  did  sometimes  infringe  upon  their  white  neighbors, 
and  were  oAen  found  hunting  and  fishing  beyond  tlie  line  of  the  treaty.  This 
is  not  denied ;  and  tlie  affair  at  Hogtown  ui  Alachua  county,  already  men- 
tioned, is  an  instance.  Whether  these  {letitions  began  to  flow  in  before  Gen. 
Jackson  was  (iresident,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  if  thev  did.  President  Adamia 
knew  what  to  do  with  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  late  president  had  not 
been  long  in  the  chair  of  state,  when  he  made  known  his  willingness  that  an- 
other arrangement  might  be  made  with  the  Indians,  and  appointed  Col.  Gads- 
den to  confer  with  them,  to  see  what  could  be  done.  It  iiap|)ened  that  this 
was  the  most  favorable  time  that  could  have  been  fixed  upon,  namely,  the 
spring  of  1832,  for  such  conference,  because  the  croi)sof  the  Indians  had  been 
cut  ofij  and  they  were  in  a  state  bordering  upon  starvation ;  hence  they  were 
ready  to  hear  any  propositions  which  promised  them  immediate  raliet.  Co]. 
Gadsden  visited  Mieanopy,  and  on  the  8  Aiiril  had  an  interview  witli  him,  in 
which  little  difficulty  was  ex|ierienced  in  ])ersuading  him  that  his  condition, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  |>eople,  would  be  greatly  improved  by  a  removal  to  the 
fruitful  west  Micanopy  saitl,  however,  tliat  he  would  defer  treating  at  that 
time,  as  his  men  were  disiiersed  upon  their  yearly  hunting  tours,  and  many 
of  them  150  or  200  miles  off;  but  that  he  would  collect  them  as  soon  as  he 
could,  and  then  they  would  consider  the  matter  together,  for  he  wished  tlicin 
all  to  hear  what  their  father,  the  president,  had  to  say  to  them.  Accordingly, 
the  8  May  following  was  fixed  uiran  for  tlie  day  of  council,  and  Paine's  Land- 
ing the  place  of  the  meeting. 

Agreeably  to  arrangement,  the  parties  met  on  the  8  of  May,  1832,  and  on 
the  following  day,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  such  chiefs  and  head  men  as  were 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  fifteen.  Of  the  small  numlier  of  chiefs  who  ex- 
ecuted this  great  treaty,  we  have  liefore  remarked,  and  we  have  also  noted  its 
chief  conditions.  It  is  said  that  the  agent  had  much  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
Indians  to  any  terms,  touching  a  removal ;  and  they  finally  signed  only  a  con- 
ditional treaty,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  which  stipulated  tliat  a  deiiutation 
of  some  competent  chiefs  of  their  own  should  visit  the  proposed  country  to 
which  they  were  to  remove,  and  if,  when  they  returned,  and  rejiorted  the  re- 
sult of  their  observations  to  the  nation,  it  should  then  be  thought  advisable, 
they  would  remove  from  Florida.  The  chiefs  sent  out'  upon  this  imiioitant 
embassy,  were  seven  in  numlier,  and  their  names  were  as  follows :  Joh.^ 
Hicks,  representing  Sam  Jones,  (Apiaca,  Abico,  Arpiucki,  &c.);  Jumper,  who 
afterwards  fought  in  the  blomly  battle  at  Okeechubee  Lake,  in  which  130  whites 
were  killed  and  wounded ;  Nehauthulo,  representing  Black  Dirt  ;  Holata 
Emathla,  Coa  Hadjo,  (Alligator) ;  Charles  Emathla,  Ya-Ha-Hadjo,  (Mad 
Wolf);  and  Abraham,  a  negro,  who  accompanied  the  deputation  as  iutep. 
prefer. 

What  means  were  taken  to  cause  these  chiefs  or  agents  to  express  their 
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entire  approoation  of  the  coiintiy  they  had  examined,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
aay,  but  certain  it  is  they  did  sign  a  writing,  in  which  they  say,  ''We,  the  un- 
dditoisned,  Seminole  chief's,  express  ourselves  well  satisfied  with  the  countrv 
exaramed  by  us,  and  we  do  agree  to  remove  as  soon  as  government  will 
make  the  necessary  arrangements,"  &c  How  much  they  really  understood 
of  this  writing,  before  thev  signed  it,  is  pretty  clearly  shown  by  what  they 
themselves  say  to  agent  Thompton,  when  called  upon  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ment to  remove;  and  from  tne  same  source  it  will  be  likewise  seen  how 
much  they  understood  of  the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek.  All  that  can  now  be 
said  is,  that  if  they  understood  what  they  were  signing,  when  they  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  country  to  which  the  nation  was  to  remove,  they 
entirely  transcended  the  powers  delegated  to  them  by  their  counu-ymen. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  at  Paine's  Landing  a  treatv  was  made, 
wliicli  stipulated  that  all  the  Seminoles  should,  in  three  years  thereafter,  re- 
move from  the  country,  under  certain  conditions,  vet  it  is  well  known  that 
it  was  with  very  great  difficulty  that  the  chiefs  could  be  persuaded  to  execute 
it,  even  under  its  expressed  contingencies.  On  this  matter,  we  will  hear  the 
United  States  commissioner.  Col.  Gadsden^  who  procured  the  treaty  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. In  his  communication  to  the  secretary  of  war,  he  sa^s,  "There  is  a 
condition  prefixed  to  the  agreement,  without  assenting  to  which,  the  Florida 
Indians  most  posUivdy  refused  to  negotiate  for  their  removal  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippL  Even  with  the  condition  annexed,  there  was  a  reluctance,  (which 
with  some  difficulty  was  overeome,)  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  to  bind  them- 
selves by  any  stipulations,  before  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  circumstances 
would  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  dispo- 
sition the  government  of  t!)e  United  States  wisiied  to  make  of  them.  They 
were  finally  indtuxd,  however,  to  assent  to  the  agreement."  B^  "agreement," 
does  Col.  Gadatkn  refer  to  the  treaty  itself,  or  to  a  separate  writing,  forwarded 
to  the  war  office  with  the  treaty  ? 

We  have  questioned  the  manner  by  which  the  Indian  commissioners'  sig- 
natures were  obtained  to  a  certain  certificate,  acknowledging  their  satisfaction 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  By  another  writing,  they  have  been 
made  to  express  approbation  of,  and  even  affection  for,  Maj.  Phagan,  one  of 
the  goveniment  agents  who  accompanied  them  on  that  journey.  It  shall 
now  be  shown  that  these  papers  siieak  a  very  different  language  from  that 
spoken 'by  the  chiefs  before  their  accusers,  in  open  council,  auer  wards.  The 
council  here  alluded  to,  was  held  at  the  Seminole  agency,  immediately  after 
tlie  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paine's  Landing  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, viz.,  in  October,  1834.*  It  wos  oi)ened  by  Gen.  Thompson,  in  whose 
speech  we  find  these  words :  "  you  alone  have  the  rieht  to  decide  whether  you 
wiU  accept  the  invitation  f  or  not ;  it  is  le/t,  as  it  sJunda  be,  entirely  optional  with 
you,  and  no  person  but  yourselves  has  any  right  to  say  you  shall  or  shall  not  ac- 
cede to  the  proposition,"  Thus  it  is  evident  that,  aUhough  the  chiefs  had  ex- 
Iiressed  their  approbation  of  the  country,  a  matter  of  much  greater  moment 
lad  l)een  left  o]>en  to  negotiation.    We  will  now  hear  the  chiefs : — 

MiCANOPT  rose  and  said,  "  When  we  |  were  at  Camp  Moultrie,  we  made  a 
treaty ;  and  we  were  to  be  paid  our  annuity  for  twenty  years.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  say." 

Jumper,  since  so  celebrated  in  the  war,  and  a  leader  in,  it  is  said,  the  mas- 
sacre at  Fort  Mimms,  next  spoke :  "  At  Camp  Moultrie  we  were  told  that  all 
difficulties  should  be  buried  for  20  years,  from  the  date  of  the  treaty  then  and 

*  By  (he  uxnf^s  of  civilized  nalioiis,  (he  liidinns  were  under  no  obligation  (o  abide  by  (he 
treaty  of  Paine's  Landing,  Tor  it  was  two  years  afier  it  was  ronclodcd  l^rore  congress  rn(iiied 
it ;  and  all  (rea(ies  mutt  be  ratified  in  a  reasonable  lime — bu(  any  time  nuut  answer  tor 
Indians. 

t  The  Creeks,  already  removed  to  (he  west,  had  invi(ed  (he  Seminoles  (o  tetlle,  among 
them  promisrnously ;  and  i(  seems  (he  chiers  had  given  encouraj[einent  iha(  (liey  would,  when 
all  (he  neijgfaboring  Indians  had  made  peace  wi(n  them.  It  will  be  necessary  (ha(  (his  fact 
be  Iwrne  m  miiKi  by  the  reader. 

X  He  was  among  (he  signers  of  (hat  treaty.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  earlier,  (ha(  Mi- 
CAROPY  it  grandMu  (o  (he  disdnguished  Kino  Paine,  and  (bat  his  father's  name  was  Ss* 
corrsK. 
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there  made.  Before  the  20  years  were  out,  we  made  a  treaty  at  Paine's  Land- 
ing. We  were  told  we  might  go  aud  see  the  laud,  but  that  we  were  not 
obliged  to  remove.  When  we  saw  the  countiv,  we  said  nothine,  but  the 
whites  ttiat  went  with  us  made  us  lign  our  haniu  to  a  papetf  which  you  tioto 
«ay  signified  our  consent  to  remove ;  but  we  thought  the  paper  said  only  that 
tee  liked  the  land,  and  when  we  returned,  our  nation  would  decide  upon 
roniovaL  We  had  no  authority  to  do  more.  My  people  cannot  say  they  vnll 
go.  Wo  are  not  willing  to  go.  If  their  tongues  say  yes,  their  hearts  cry  no, 
iuid  call  them  liars.  The  country  to  which  you  invite  us  is  surrounded  by 
hostile  neighbors,  and  although  it  mav  produce  good  fruit,  the  fruit  of  a  baa 
nBighborliood  is  blood,  that  spoils  the  land,  and  a  fire  that  dries  up  the  brooks. 
When  iu  tlie  west  I  said  to  the  agent,  'You  say  the  Seminoles  are  rogues,  but 
you  wish  to  bring  us  among  worse  rogues,  tliat  we  may  be  destroyed  by  them.' 
Did  they  not  sted  our  horses,  and  were  not  some  of  us  obliged  to  return  with 
our  packs  upon  our  own  backs?" 

CuARLBs  Ehathla  was  no  friend  to  a  removal  at  this  time,  but  subse- 
quently consented  to  go,  and  having,  with  three  daughters,  gone  to  Camp 
King,  about  the  26  November,  1835,  to  make  arrangements  tor  brin^g  in 
Ills  cattle,  on  his  return  was  set  upon  and  shot  down  in  the  wa^,  a  little  in 
•dvance  of  his  daughters.  Nine  bolls  were  found  in  him,  and  it  is  said  the 
deed  was  done  by  Osceola  and  some  others  of  the  Mickasauky  tribe.*  He 
spoke  OS  follows:  "  Our  old  speaker  was  Hicks. f  He  is  dead,  but  I  have  ndt 
forgotten  his  words.  I  was  not  at  the  treatv  of  Moultrie  Creek.  It  was  not 
made  by  children.  Great  men  made  it,  and  it  is  sacred.  By  it  we  were  to 
receive  the  annuity  for  20  years,  |  aud  to  enjoy  the  lands  therein  defined. 
The  time  has  not  expired ;  when  it  does,  it  is  time  enoup^h  to  make  a  new  bar- 
gain. Our  &ther  has  often  said  to  me  that  he  loves  his  children — ^they  love 
him.  When  a  man  is  at  home,  and  has  his  tilings  about  hini,  he  sees  that 
hiiii!ielf  und  family  depend  upon  them.  He  thinks  of  these  things  when  he 
leaves  home.  My  young  men  aud  family  are  all  around  me.  Should  I  go 
west,  I  should  lose  many  on  the  way.  A  weak  man  cannot  get  there,  the 
fatigue  would  be  so  great  None  but  strong  people  can  ^a  I  am  an  Indian. 
There  is  none  but  udian  blood  in  me.  The  agenl,  Major  Phagan,  thtU  went 
uith  us,  is  a  man  of  violent  passions.  He  quarrelled  untit  us  on  the  way,  and  ajter 
toe  got  there,  ff  he  had  done  Ida  duty,  all  would  have  ended  weU.  If  1  know  mv 
lioart,  I  speak  true.  If  I  differ  from  the  agent,  he  is  a  free  man,  and  can  talk 
as  ho  pleases.  I  hope  his  talk  will  bring  all  things  right,  so  that  we  may  all 
live  togetlier  hereafter  in  friendship." 

U01.ATA  Ematula  said:  "The  horses  that  were  stolen  from  us  by  tlie 
Chui'okees,  when  we  were  viewing  the  country  in  the  west,  were  never 
restored  to  us.  We  told  the  agent  the  land  was  good,  but  the  people  were 
biid.  We  saw  them  bring  scalps  to  the  garrison.  We  bad  a  meeting  with 
Mint  sh.  §  He  told  us  tliat  among  ail  their  neighbors  they  had  peace ;  that 
lio  und  Col.  JirhiuMe  were  to  send  out  to  have  a  treaty  o(  peace  with  all  the 
Spanish  Indians,  and  when  that  was  done,  a  report  of  it  was  to  be  sent  to 
Wushington.  I  am  sick.  I  cannot  say  all  1  want  to  say.  I  want  to  talk 
coolly,  and  tell  tlie  truth  in  all  things.  They  promised  to  send  word  to  us 
when  peace  was  made  with  all  the  Didions  west  of  the  great  river."  It  had 
been  now  about  three  years,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  news  of  a  treaty 
had  reached  the  Semwoies;  therefore  could  it  be  expected  they  should  be 


*  Ilero  is  a  slight  HisfTppanry  between  this  and  our  rormer  relation,  (p.  It,)  occasioned  by 
•  rompaiison  of  Co/Mn.qnd  Williams.  Il  will  also  be  observed,  that  from  the  several  printed 
versions  of  the  speeclies  of  the  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  I  have  drawn  these. 

t  Ho  was  a  sigiipr  of  the  treaty  of  Camp  Moulirie,  and  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  niHCliiiiations  of  Jumper  in  1825 ;  and  that  although  Micanopy  was  considered  the  chief 
«f  chiefs,  vet  Hick»  was  much  the  greatest  man  Next  he  is  sometimes  called,  and  to  iho 
Ueaiy  of  Moulirie  ht^  name  is  written  Tokote  Mathla. 

t  Sit,  Williams  had  prohably  not  read  that  treaty,  as  he  intimates  that  it  stipulated  thai  the 
Indians  were  to  remore  at  the  end  of  iO  years.  The  treaty  says  nothing  about  a  reinoval. 
(only  on  to  their  5,000,000  acres,)  but  stipulates  that  an  annuity  shall  be  paid  them  for  SO 
years. 

$  ChilbjlU'lntonh.  son  of  Gen.  W.  M'Moth,  executed  for  treason  by  hii  own  people. 
See  p.  64  of  this  book. 
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willing  to  go  before  peace  was  established  ?    This  consideration  alone  was 
enough  to  have  caused  a  delay  on  the  part  of  the  government 

The  agent  had  opened  the  conference  with  mild  language,  but  he  now 
waxed  wroth,  and  suid  many  hard  things  to  the  chiefs ;  accused  one  of  lying 
and  another  of  duplicity,  and  closed  by  threatenings.  Still  the  chiefs  dis- 
covered but  little  irritation,  and  signified  only  that  they  should  remain  firm  in 
their  resolution.  In  one  of  the  speeches  which  Charut  Emathla  made  at  this 
council,  there  occurs  this  passage :  <'The  agent  told  us  yesterday  we  did  not 
talk  to  the  point  I  have  nothing  to  say  different  from  what  I  have  said.  At 
Paine's  Landing  the  whUea  forced  %u  into  the  treaty.  I  Was  there.  I  agreed  to 
go  west,  and  did  go.  I  went  in  a  vessel,  and  it  made  me  sick.  The  Indians 
and  the  whites  liave  shed  no  blood.  They  stole  things  from  each  other 
Thev  agreed  at  Paine's  Landing,  that  if  blood  should  be  seen  in  the  path,  to 
think  it  was  because  a  person  had  snagged  his  foot"- 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  general  government  of  a  removal  of  the  Indians 
is  most  unquestionably  the  worst,  both  for  the  whites  as  well  as  the  Indians, 
that  could  have  been  devised.  It  is  next  to  a  system  of  deliberate  murder. 
To  cast  one  strange  tribe  upon  another  is  but  to  put  weapons  into  their 
hands,  and  in  the  language  of  Tecunueh,  "  to  cry  stuboy."  Their  iiensiona 
and  otlier  effecta  draw  among  them  from  the  whites  the  vilest  or  knaves, 
many  of  whom  are  obliged  to  fly  their  own  country  for  crimes  of  the  darkest 
hue.  It  matters  not,  say  many,  so  long  as  it  is  out  of  our  sight  and  hearing. 
Is  this  the  manner  a  parent  should  treat  his  children  ? — Send  them  forth  into 
the  world  before  they  have  been  instructed  in  correct  principles,  and  thus 
abandon  them  to  the  haunts  of  criminals  and  vile  seducers  ?  Had  not  the 
authors  of  this  policy  foresight  enough  to'  discern,  that  in  a  very  few  years 
tribes  so  removed  would  be  again  surrounded  by  their  own  people  ?  That 
the  ciy  would  again  and  again  be  raised  against  their  vicinity — that  in  the 
veiy  nature  of  the  case  there  eovld  be  no  other  result,  so  long  as  a^  solitary 
Inwan  remained  on  the  continent  ?  To  write  essays  in  proof  of  this  result 
is  the  same  as  to  write  an  elaborate  treatise  in  the  winter  to  prove  that 
summer  would  return.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  let 
them  remain  in  their  o^vn  country,  where  it  were  easy  to  protect  them,  easy 
to  provide  against  their  contamination,  by  keeping  out  unprincipled  people 
from  among  them !  how  much  easier  they  could  have  been  instructed !  how 
much  easier  that  author  of  all  iniquity,  (spirituous  liquors,)  had  been  kept  from 
.among  them!  But  what  are  we  to  expect  from  a  government,  when  the  heads 
who  compose  it  tliink  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as  the  means  by  which 
they  shall  retain  their  places,  and  serve  those  looking  to  them  for  rewards  for 
their  servile  machinations,  who  have  contributed  largest  to  place  them  there  ? 
Washiwoton,  Jefferson,  Aoams,  the  elder  and  younger — to  their  eternal 
honor  be  it  remembered — advocated  no  such  policy.  How  can  it  be  but  that 
the  Indians  on  our  borders  should  be  bad  ?  It  is  true  with  regard  to  a  numer- 
ous class  of  them,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  many  honest  people  suppose, 
who  have  never  dwelt  on  a  border.    As  a  fair  illustration  of  this  fact,  I  will 

Sive  in  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  from  New  England,  with  whom  I  met 
welling  upon  on  Indian  border,  and  in  the  midst  of  both  Indians  and  whites. 
I  first  questioned  him  with  respect  to  the  general  character  and  conduct  of 
the  white  inhabitants.  His  answers  were  just  what  I  supposed  they  would 
be.  I  inquired  first  about  the  whites,  that  he  might  not  think  me  {mrticularly 
friendly  to  the  Indians.  But  when  I  inquired  concerning  the  latter,  his  answer 
was,  "  They  are  the  only  ciinV  peoplo  here." 

The  complaints  of  the  white  man  are  carried,  as  it  were,  "  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,"  while  that  of  the  poor  Indian  is  drowned  in  the  tempest  A  clamor 
is  raised  on  a  frontier,  and  commissioners  are  despatched  to  buy  the  Indian's 
lands.  He  is  bewildered  with  the  parade,  ostentation,  and  false  show  of 
greatness  diHi>layed  before  him.  He  puts  confidence  in  what  the  agents  of 
government  tell  him,  and  accedes  to  their  wishes.  Still  lie  occupies  his 
country— but  very  soon  learns  that  it  is  not  his, — that  he  has  sold  it,— and 
must  now  leave  it  forever!  He  then,  for  the  first  time,  begins  to  realize 
what  he  has  done.  He  sees,  too  late,  that  he  has  done  what  he  had  no  intention 
Hf  doing. 

-  '    -  ^  'if 
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It  ia  certainly  true  that  the  people  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama, 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  anticipated  relief  to  be  realized  when  the 
Indians  should  be  sent  fVom  their  borders  beyond  the  MississippL  But  are 
not  these  very  Indians  set  down  in  the  immedietti  vicinity  ot  other  white 
people  ?  Whence  then  comes  the  benefit  to  the  Indians :  and  whence  the 
oenefits  to  the  whites,  too,  in  the  end  ?  Look  at  the  case  any  way,  and  I  see 
no  point  of  utility  gained  to  either  jparty.  But  there  is  a  consideration  about 
which  I  have  heanl  very  little  said.  It  is  the  consideration  that  the  frontier 
states  and  territories  have  but  few  votes  in  a  presidential  election,  while  those 
from  which  the  Indians  are  removed  have  many.  Now  how  much  this  adds 
to  the  jualiee  of  removing  Indians  I  leave  my  readers  to  judge.  Is  it  not 
preposterous  in  the  highest  degree  to  relieve  a  thousand  individuals  in 
Georgia  by  taking  away  the  Indians  from  among  them,  and  setting  them 
down  in  Arkansas,  where  they  can  be  in  the  way  of  but  a  hundred  people  ? 
Thus  because  one  state  can  make  more  noise  than  another,  its  clamors  must 
be  hushed  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  But  cries  of  distress  have  already 
reached  the  ears  of  the  distant  north,  from  the  south-east  border,  and  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  see,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  cries 
will  be  redoubled,  and  demand  as  much  fh>m  the  government,  and  with  as 
much  authority  us  has  already  been  done  by  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, or  Alabiuna. 

The  general  government  has  anticipated  a  state  of  things  upon  the  border, 
which  might  require  no  inconsiderable  military  force  to  restrain  ;  and  hence 
the  late  attempt  to  provide  a  standing  army.  And  some  have  slu-ewdlv  said, 
that,  as  its  officers  would  all  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  officers  and  men  to  be  voters  too,  he  had  attempted  to  seize  an- 
oUier  leading-string  of  power  to  continue  him  in  office,  or  to  elect  such  suc- 
cessor as  he  should  designate,  "  to  follow  in  his  footsteps."  However  this 
may  be,  we  decline  any  opinion  on  the  matter,  further  than  to  observe,  that  a 
much  less  army,  in  all  probability,  would  have  protected  the  Indians  in  then: 
own  country,  than  will  now  be  required  to  protect  the  white  inhabitants  iu 
the  country  to  which  they  have  been  driven. 

If^  in  1824,  there  was  great  fear  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-western 
frontier,  from  the  increased  number  of  Indians  forced  into  their  vicinity,  what 
must  now  be  their  fears,  with  some  30,000  since  turned  loose  there  ?  Eoi'ly  in 
1824,  great  alarm  spread  along  that  region ;  offence  had  been  piven  by  the 
whites,  and  they  were  for  a  while  in  constant  agitation,  expectmg  revenge. 
They  said  there  were  not  more  than  3,000  troops  stationed  to  defend  and 
keep  order  over  nearly  5,000  miles,  and  to  keep  in  check  upwards  of  20,000 
Indian  warriors.  If  there  was  need  of  a  standing  army  in  1824,  surely  Mr. . 
Van  Buren  ought  to  have  recommended  one  in  l^d. 

It  is  no  less  absurd  than  ridiculous,  to  entertain  the  idea  that  we  can  re- 
move the  Indians  out  of  the  way  of  the  whites ;  every  citizen  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  kind  of  people  hanging  upon  all  In- 
dian borders,  will  tell  us  ^vitbout  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  numbers  of  this 
class  will  be  found  in  the  country  in  advance  of  the  removing  Indians,  as 
completely  equipped  for  deftauding  them,  as  before  their  departure.  We 
cannot  run  away  ftom  this  class  of  hungry  pioneers,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  we  cannot  get  beyond  them.  They  luiow  where  the  emigrants  are  to  be 
located,  a  long  time  before  they  set  out,  and  any  law  made  to  bear  on  such 
intruders,  is  none  other  than  a  by-word  and  a  jest  with  them.  They  are  as  fa- 
miliar' with  the  woods  as  we  are  with  our  closets ;  and  the  further  we  go  with 
the  Indians,  with  proportionate  impunity  will  they  set  our  laws  at  defiance.* 

W«  have  already  premised  some  facts  for  consideration,  touching  the  num- 
ber of  Indian  chiefs  f  in  Florida,  who  executed  the  treaties  for  their  people, 
and  those  found  in  arms  after  the  war  had  begun.  We  will  now  ask  a  mo- 
ment's attention  to  a  further  consideration  of  this  matter.  In  the  year  1821, 
the  agent  in  Florida  made  a  return  to  government  of  such  villages  or  settle- 

•  See  Hon.  Mr.  Vinton's  speech.  H.  R.  1828. 

4  When  the  previous  part  or  this  fourth  book  was  written,  I  was  not  correcily  inrormcd  rel- 
ative to  the  rhiefs'  standing  in  regard  to  one  another,  and  henre  a  slight  discrepancy  between 
the  facts  before  detailed,  and  the  same  now  under  consideration. 
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iMiitti  of  flemlnolflii,  u  trert  known  to  hink  This  number  wu  THiiiTT-riTE. 
Ot'th0  stMiMlei  of  Home  of  thcM  town*  the  agent  knew  very  little  ;  and  there 
were  doubtlvM  nmny  otlieri  of  whksh  he  knew  nothing.  The  Mikauukiea 
he  reckoned  at  1,000  aouli  |  and  coneeening  aeveral  other  tribea,  he  aays  they 
contained  ««  great  many  souk"  Now  it  ia  in  no  wiae  probable  but  that  one 
half  of  tbeae  trlbea  haa  Bt  leait  two  eliieiii  or  head  men,  and  this  would  five 
to  tlie  whole  nation  rirTV*TWo  chleA.  Waa  it  not  necessary  tlrat  a  chief 
flom  each  tribe  should  have  been  a  party  to  all  treaties,  either  in  his  own 
proper  person,  or  by  another  duly  tiy  him  authorized  ?  This  same  agent  reck- 
oned tliere  were  5,000  soiila  in  all.  Compare  these  facts  with  the  well-known 
one,  that  onlyJl/Utn  ehielh  and  tub-chieik  signed  the  treaty  of  removal,  which 
ia  that  of  Paine'a  Landing.  Not  half  of  the  natmn  could  have  been  reprv- 
aented.  If  iiny  would  dkinute  this,  with  the  array  of  evidence  now  adduced, 
I  will  pronounce  him  wllfblly  blind,  and  incapable  of  reasoning.  Look  at 
the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek ;  there  are  the  names  of  more  than  double  the 
number  attached,  tlian  were  obtained  to  that  of  Paine's  Landing ;  and  one  of 
the  best  Seminole  ohie(k  ban  said,  **  Tht  tthitet  forttd  u«  tnto  the  tnaiy."  It  is 
not  vmy  strange  that  there  were  but  15  chiefe  at  this  treatv,  or  tliat  signed  it, 
tar  there  hod  men  but  one  month's  notice  given  that  any  such  treaty  was  on  foot. 

We  shall  now  show  that  when  a  Aill  council  of  the  chiefs  was  together, 
nothing  like  u  genoral  ('onsent  to  a  removal  could  be  obtained  ih>m  them.  In 
March,  1S35,  wlien  i>r«t|mnitlons  for  removal  began  to  be  strongly  urged  by 
Gen,  ThomjMon^  at  the  Holicltntion  of  /ueiper,  he  save  them  until  the  S2  April, 
to  meet  him  in  council,  when  he  would  hear  what  they  had  to  say  touching 
the  matter.  At  the  time  nji|iolnted,  **  several  hundreds  of  the  ehielia  and  woi-- 
riors  hud  assembled.'*  anil  a  talk  was  read  to  them  fnmi  Gen.  Jadaon,  en- 
forced and  illustrotea  by  the  agent  and  Gen.  C/tncA,  all  of  which  amounted  to 
no  mora  (ban  this,  <*C]o  you  nuut,  and  go  you  jAoU,  without  further  delay." 
Some  of  the  ehletk  were  in  (kyor  of  a  compliance ;  but  the  principal  ones 
were  Arm  in  their  0|>t>o«ltiofl,  and  expressed  themselves  accordingly.  These 
were  Mieanopj/f  Jwnperf  Imata  i^eo,  Coa-Hadjo.  and  Armueki.  However,  a 
writing  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  16  other  chiefs  ana  sub-chiefs,  expres- 
sive of  their  willlngneiw  to  amde  by  previous  treaties,  and  their  wish  to  re- 
move This  was  sl|ned  on  the  S23  April,  1835.  It  vras  throu|[h  the  influence 
of  a  very  influentiitl  ehlef  (whose  name  was  Fuda  Ltuta  Hmo,  or  Black-dirt) 
of  the  removal  imrty,  that  tnis  last  treaty  was  made.  No  sooner  had  it  been 
effected,  than  uhUi  Thompion  (octing  by  precedent,  of  course)  decreed  that 
the  five  opiiosing  ehleik  shouH  no  longer  be  considered  or  obeyed  as  chiefo. 
When  this  nlgh*nanded  act  had  been  reported  to  Gen.  Cast,  secretary  at  wor, 
he  reprobotefi  the  proceeding  in  very  strong  terms,  from  reasons  too  obvious 
to  require  detail  in  this  place. 

It  still  remnins  a  question  with  us,  whether  on  accommodation  might  not 
have  been  brought  aliout,  if  the  ofHcers  of  government  had  not  persigted  too 
strongly  in  theS'  determination  tlwt  the  Seminoles  should  settle  witli  the 
Creeks ;  but  the  ery  ef  retrenchment  and  roform  was  up,  and  it  was  easy  to 
begin  with  the  Indiani.  It  would  cost  the  government  much  less  if  they 
eouid  be  Included  with  the  Creeksp-a  most  absurd  and  blind  policy ! — The 
Seminoles  were  now  a  great  nation.  Were  they  to  be  lost  and  absorbed  in 
another?  The  very  Idea  was  revolting  to  them. 

Matters  mmnlned  In  tliiii  unsettled  state  for  several  months.  At  length  it 
•eenis  tlmt  the  |»rlRcl|Nll  ehlefk,  to  the  number  of  25,  assembled  at  the  agency 
on  the  19  August,  to  try  once  more  what  could  be  done  by  negotiation.  Ih- 
lata  EnuUhla  waa  chosen  s|teaker  for  the  Indians,  and  he  dkslivered  himself  cs 
follows:— 

"  My  fHends,  we  have  come  to  see  you  to  talk  with  you  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance  to  um.  Hear  us,  and  tell  our  great  father  what  his  children 
sav.  We  made  a  treaty  at  Faine's  Landing,  by  which  we  agreed  to  go  west 
of  the  Mhwissippi  i  we  were  told  to  send  some  of  our  principal  chiefs  to  view 
the  ploce  to  which  we  were  to  remove.  We  did  so ;  they  found  the  country 
good.  While  there,  our  chiefs  had  a  talk  with  Gen.  Stokes  and  the  conimis- 
aiouera;  they  were  told  that  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks  were  of  the  same  fkm- 
ily{  were  to  be  considered  aa  the  same  nation,  and  placed  under  the  soiue 
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agent  They  answered,  that  the  Seininoles  were  a  largo  nation,  and  should 
have  theh:  own  agent,  as  before ;  that  if  our  fattier,  the  president,  would  give 
us  our  own  agent,  our  own  blaclcsmith,  and  our  ploughs,  we  would  go ;  but 
\fhe  did  not,  tw  thould  be  unwilling  to  remove ;  that  wo  should  be  among  stran- 
gers ;  they  nii^'ht  be  fl-tendly,  or  they  might  be  hostile,  and  we  wanted  our 
own  agent,  wiioui  we  knew  would  be  our  iViend,  who  would  take  care  of  us, 
would  do  justice  to,  and  see  justice  done  us  by  others.  They  told  us  our  re- 
C|ue8ts  were  retiuonable,  aud  they  would  do  all  thoy  could  to  mduce  the  pres- 
ident to  grunt  them.  We  have  l>een  unfortunate  in  the  agents  our  father  has 
sent  us.  Gen.  Thompson,  our  present  agent,  is  the  friend  of  the  Seminoles. 
We  tliought  at  fu-st  liiat  he  would  bo  like  the  others ;  but  we  know  better 
now.  Ho  has  but  one  talk,  and  what  he  tells  us  is  truth.  We  want  him  to 
go  with  us.  He  told  us  lie  could  not  go,  but  he  at  lost  agreed  to  do  so,  if  our 
great  father  will  permit  him.  We  know  our  father  loves  his  red  children, 
and  won't  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  a  good  agent  This  is  our  talk,  which 
we  want  you  to  send  to  our  father,  the  president,  hoiiing  we  may  receive  an 
eui'lv  answer." 

lliis  talk  was  despatched  to  Washington,  and  tliat  there  may  be  no  grounds 
to  question  the  truth  of  its  contents,  I  will  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  paper  by 
Gen.  Clinch,  which  was  transmitted  with  it  The  general  says,  "  In  forward- 
ing you  the  enclosed  document,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Although 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates  is  itself  of  no  great  importance,  yet  it  may  have 
on  important  liearing  on  the  present  quiet  and  future  happiness  of  these  chil- 
dren of  the  forest  They  are,  from  peculiar  circumstances  and  long  habit, 
suspicious  of  the  white  man.  It  is  hard  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  all  the 
efforts  aud  operations  of  government  are  intended  for  their  own  good.  The 
mtealion  of  a  separate  agency  was  again  and  again  brougM  forward  by  the  ch^ft, 
tatt  winter  and  spring,  and  appeared  to  be  considered  by  them  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  their  fmvre  tnterests,  prosperity,  and  happiness." 

Notwitlistanding  the  pathetic  appeal  of  the  Indians,  and  the  kind  intima- 
tions of  Gen.  Clinch,  the  president  would  give  them  no  hearing,  and  they 
were  informed  that  he  was  "very  angry"  to  think  they  should  have  so  much 
presumption. 

Meanwhile,  some  circumstances  of  a  very  aggi-avating  nature  had  taken 
place.  Three  poor  Mikasuukies,  from  Long  Swamp,  were  seized  by  a  plant- 
er, and  tied  with  a  rone  by  their  hands  and  feet,  and  confined  in  his  bam, 
without  sustenance,  till  they  were  nearly  dead.  They,  or  some  other  Indians, 
had  been  accused  of  purloining  from  his  plantation  some  of  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  the  drought  of  the  preceding  season  having  ruined  their  crops,  they  were 
reduced  to  extreme  want  The  friends  of  the  three  Indians  became  alarmed 
fix>m  their  long  absence,  and  the  chief  of  the  village  to  which  they  belonged, 
sought  them  out  and  demanded  them.  The  inhuman  wretch  would  not  re- 
lease them.  The  chief  then  repaired  to  his  village,  and  taking  <;  veal  of  his 
men  with  him,  demanded  them  again,  but  was  again  refused,  i  [k^.v  were  in 
hearing  of  the  distressed  cries  of  their  friends,  and  obeying  the  [.  omptings 
of  a  generous  nature,  proceeded  to  the  bam,  and  liberated  them  by  force. 
They  were  in  a  pitiful  condition,  could  neither  stand  or  go ;  the  ropes  with 
which  they  were  tied,  had  cut  through  the  flesh  to  the  very  bones!  When 
their  friends  were  carrying  them  away,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  o^vner 
of  the  place,  and  one  was  wounded.  They  retaliated  only  by  burning  his 
barn,  npt  suffering  him  to  remove  any  thing  out  of  it;  and  whoever  knows 
the  circumstances,  will  only  wonder  that  he  had  not  been  confined  in,  and 
consumed  with  it 
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lolU  Harhor—Fort  Miamopy  betitged— Death  tjf  offietr»—I  igklhoiue  affnir— 
Battlk  or  Wklika— Creeks  and  Ckerokte  ^uir$— Indians  strvrised— Murders 
—Battle  or  Ban  Fblabco — Col.  Lmnt's  Expedition— His  mAaneholy  dtath — 
dm.  Call  in  comtiMHul— Battlki  or  tue  Wahoo  8wAMr — Oen,  Jfsup  resumes 
iomwiamd — His  expedUion  to  the  ffaA«o. 

The  murder  of  Hofftown,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  was  r  icrioua 
criaia.  It  verv  much  haateiied  liostilitiea,  from  the  outrageous  nature  of  the 
caae.  The  additional  facts  to  tliose  we  have  already  ^iven  are  these.  There 
were  eight  Indiana  belonging  to  tlie  party,  and  in  tlieir  wanderings  thoy  had 
killed  a  cow  which  did  not  lielong  to  them,  near  Deamond's  Pond.  A  part  of 
them,  on  tlie  19th  of  June,  being  cncarnued  at  a  sink'hole  where  tlicre  was 
water,  about  3  miles  fhini  Kcnapaha  Fond,  are  fallen  upon  by  a  gang  of 
whites,  seven  in  number,  who  seized  as  many  of  tlic  guns  belonging  to  tlie 
Indians  as  thev  were  al)le,  and  then  commenced  whipping  them.  Two  of 
the  Indians  had  gone  out  upon  a  hunt,  and  returned  wnile  this  business  wns 
in  progresa  They  made  a  shot  upon  the  whites,  wounding  one  of  them,  and 
in  their  turn  they  fired  upon  the  two  Indians,  killing  one,  named  Fuxe,  and 
mortally  wounding  the  otiier,  named  Luhotichu.  Here  the  rencontre  seems 
lo  have  ended. 

A  great  cry  was  now  raised  along  the  Indian  border,  and  the  surviving 
Indians,  who  had  doni  aU  of  this  muchit^f  were  demanded  of  the  chief's  by  the 
agent  They  were  readily  surrendered,  the  whole  surviving  six,  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  they  remained  over  thirty  days,  while  their  accusers  were 
left  at  perfect  liberty  to  conunit  other  outrages,  and  to  make  preparations  for 
convictmg  the  Indians  at  the  trial  which  w^s  supposed  to  await  them ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  tlut  any  trial  ever  took  place,  and  my  informant  says,  that  tlio 
balance  of  proof  was  so  much  against  the  whites  that  they  were  glad  to 
"dodge  the  question;"  and  hence  we  suppose  the  Indians  were  set  at  liberty, 
fiut  could  any  rational  man  suppose  that  an  outrage  of  such  a  flagitious  char- 
acter would  pass  without  retaliation  ?  It  followed,  but  not  immediately.  On 
the  11  August,  a  private,  named  Dalton,  carrying  the  mail  between  Fort  Brook 
and  Fort  King,  was  met  on  his  route  and  killed.  Some  seized  his  horse  by 
the  reitw,  while  othera  dragged  him  off  and  shot  him.  When  found,  his  body 
bore  evidence  of  savage  vengeance,  being  nearly  torn  in  pieces.  The  party 
committing  this  act  are  immediately  demanded  by  Gen.  C/tncA,  and  the  chiefs 
promised  they  should  be  suirendered,  probably  without  any  intention  of  so 
doing.  They  were  Mikasaukies,  and  having  ned  among  the  Redsticks  of 
the  Ouithlacooche,  could  not  be  found.  If  the  Indians  did  not  avow  this  mur- 
der to  be  in  revenge  for  that  of  jPtu*  and  Lediotichee,  it  was  known  to  be  so. 

The  Indians  were  now,  if  {rassible,  treated  with  greater  contumely  than 
before,  and  Osceola,  about  tfiis  time,  went  to  the  agent  to  complain  of  some 
ruthless  villain  who  had  been  guilty  of  grossly  illtreating  some  of  his  people. 
It  so  happened  that  some  white  person  had,  only  the  preceding  day,  made  a 
similar  complaint  against  the  Lidians;  which  complaints  were,  it  is  said, 
occasioned  by  the  aftiiir  at  Hogtown.  The  general  therefore,  having  pre- 
judged the  case,  as  good  as  told  Osceob  he  lied,  and  that  it  was  his  men  who 
were  guilty  of  outrage.  An  altercation  ensued,  and  this  was  tlie  time,  we  are 
told,  that  tnis  chief  was  seized,  manacled,  and  placed  in  the  guard-house  of 
the  garrison ;  tlie  circumstances  of  which  have  already  been  related,  agreeably 
to  the  then  existing  information. 

We  now  pass  to  the  events  of  the  wai*,  taking  up  the  subject  where  it  had 
been  suspended  in  the  summer  of  183G. 

One  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Clinch  marched  from  Tampa 
for  Fort  Drane  on  the  14th  of  April,  1836.  After  a  march  of  three  days,  they 
came  within  four  miles  of  Fort  Coofier,  where  Major  Cooper  had  liceii  left 
with  his  Georgia  battalion.  Having  encamped.  Gen.  Clinch  detached  his  two 
mounted  companies  under  Capt  Malone  of  the  Washington  corps,  with 
wagons,  to  Major  Cooper,  and  instructions  to  join  him.  Wlien  tliis  detach- 
ment had  proceeded  abcHit  two  or  three  miles,  it  was  fired  upon  by  Indians 
concealed  in  a  hommock  near  the  road,  and  Mr.  Howard  and  Comet  Dunsan 
of  the  Washington  troofia  were  wounded ;  the  fonner  with  three  shot,  and 
the  latter  with  one  in  the  leg.    Both  probably  recovered.    Capt  Malone 
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immediately  Mtit  to  Gen.  Clinch  for  a  reenforcement,  on  the  arrhral  of  which 
no  Indians  wore  to  be  found.  Tlie  dotaclimout  then  proceeded  to  Fort 
Cooper,  which  had  been  attaolc^d  lor  13  days  together,  but  with  a  Iom  only 
of  cue  man,  Mr.  Zaroek  Cook,  of  the  Morgan  Uuurdii. 

At  tli«>  aanie  time  Gton.  Clinch  marched  ilrom  Tampa,  Col.  Lindaay  left  alao 
upoii  a  scout,  and  while  croMing  the  Hillaborougli  Rivur,  tlie  Indiana  tired  upon 
luin,  killing  Mr.  James  Branham  of  tlie  Alaimrnu  volunteers.  Gen.  Clinch 
uiado  hut  a  short  stay  at  Port  Cooper,  when  he  rutumod  to  Port  King,  where 
he  orrivcd  on  the  SJSth ;  having  had  one  man  wounded,  a  Mr.  Boatick  of  the 
Jutibraoii  trooo.  At  the  same  time  Col.  Goodwin  burns  a  large  Indian  town 
ou  Peus  Creek ;  and  only  two  days  after,  a  company  of  Indians  attack  Fort 
Draiio,  make  prisoners  of  several  negroes,  and  carry  oft*  a  number  of  horsea 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  at  this  period  without  some  tale  of  blood.  Gen. 
Scott,  on  his  march  near  Ockluwalia,  is  attacked  in  his  camp  on  tlie  9Sid  of 
April,  and  two  of  his  men  are  wounded.    Two  days  after,  the  general  sur- 

I irises  a  party  of  Indians  about  $23  miles  from  Volusia,  but  they  all  escape, 
eaving,  however,  their  horsea  and  packs  to  the  victors. 

At  Charlotte  Harbor,  on  the  38th  of  April,  the  Indians  make  thorough  work, 
killing  Dr.  Creus,  the  collector  of  that  port,  «and  all  the  people  residing 
there.'*  They  next  appear  with  great  boldness  before  St.  Marks,  but  retire 
without  doing  any  ouer  damage  tlian  frightening  the  people.  About  the 
middle  of  May  depredations  were  committed  withm  two  miles  of  Mandarin, 
ou  the  Sl  John's.  They  killed  and  scalped  a  Mr.  Motte,  a  highly  respectable 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  burnt  his  house  and  other  buildings. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  Indians  bum  the  extensive  sugar-works  belonginj 
to  Gen.  Clinch,  togetlier  with  70  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  a  great  amount  o: 
other  property ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  bum  also  the  sugar-house  of  Col. 
M'Intosh,  of  Oakland.  The  next  day  about  150  warriors  invest  Fort  Micanopy, 
in  which  was  Maior  Heillman  and  70  or  80  men.  After  some  proparationa, 
a  sortie  was  made,  and  the  Indians  dispersecL  The  whites  had  five  men 
wounded  and  one  killed.  Major  Heillman  had  been  an  active  and  valuable 
officer,  but  his  term  of  service  expired  with  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Micanopy  on  the  37th  of  the  same  month ;  and  but  a  few  days  before,  (June 
15th,)  Lieut  Wheelock  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  with  his  rifle. 
His  duties  had  been  so  arduous  that  he  was  overcome  by  an  aberration  of 
mind,  in  which  condition  he  committed  the  fatal  act. 

On  the  33d  of  July  the  Seminoles  attack  and  bum  the  lighthouse  on  Cape 
Florida ;  the  kee|)er,  a  Mr.  J.  W.  B.  Thompson,  ia  most  surprisingly  delivered 
from  death,  though  not  till  he  had  been  forced  to  drink  deep  of  the  cup  of  its 
agonies.*  On  the  lat  of  Auguat  the  expreas  rider  ia  cut  off  between  New- 
uansville  and  Micanopy. 

Some  time  in  June,  the  unheolthinesa  of  Fort  Drane  having  been  repre- 
sented to  Gov.  Call,  an  order  was  given  for  its  evacuation.  About  the  18th 
of  July,  a  train  of  33  wagons  left  that  place,  with  stores  and  munitions  for 
Fort  Defiance,  Micanopy,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  escorted  by  26  dragoons, 
under  Cupt  Aahby,  and  36  artillerists,  detailed  from  different  companies ;  in 
all  63  men.  They  had  a  five  and  a  half  inch  howitzer,  under  the  charge  of 
Lieut  Whitly.  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Welika  Pond,  within  a  mne  of 
its  destination,  aa  usual,  the  first  notice  of  Indians  was  from  a  salute  from 
theii'  rifles,  by  which  one  man  was  mortally  wounded.  The  plar«  whence 
the  discharge  proceeded  was  scoured,  but  the  Indians  had  gone.  The  fbrco 
moved  on,  and  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Micanopy,  as  it  was  passmg 
a  long  hommock,  a  tremendous  fire  was  poured  upon  the  whole  column  fh>m 
250  Indians,  as  was  suppoaed ;  their  line  extending  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Soon 
after  Capt  Ashby  was  severely  wounded,  but  continued  in  action  until  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  loss  of  blood.  The  firing  brought  out  to  their  relief  two 
companies  from  Micanopy,  31  strong,  under  Lieuts.  Talcott  and  Temple,  who 
rendered  very  important  service.  The  Indiana  stood  their  ground  until  dis- 
lodged by  a  charge,  wliich  was  not  until  the  fight  had  been  considerably  pro- 

"  I  have  published  Mr.  Thompson's  narrative  of  the  affair  in  my  Collection  of  Indian  Nar- 
rative»— a  very  proper  appendix  to  tliis  work. 
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traded.    Of  the  wliites  11  wore  killed  and  wounded  |  of  thfl  Indiani'  Iom  no 
•ccniiiit  was  obtained. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  AugiiHt  fell  Major  Williama,  near  Ht.  Arthur** 
Bridge,  on  his  way  tVoin  Black  Creek  to  NonardHvillu,  Them  wurn  'MO 
IndiiuiH,  it  ia  Huid,  who  did  thin  niuffUi  art,  and  altlioiiKh  Mr.  Willianm  hiid  a 
son-in-law  with  him,  he  waa  nu(ti>r<Ml  to  cM«<a|iu ;  ih«y  were  mi  eliilt'd  that  they 
had  killed  the  man  who  atruck  the  (irHt  hlow  in  thiN  wretched  war,  that  they 
thouaht  of  no  Ibrther  retaliatiiHi  at  that  time.  The  reader  will,  douhtleaa, 
readily  roniember  the  19th  of  June,  18US,  and  the  imrallul  eatie  of  (/'upt. 
Chubb. 

It  is  a  relief,  in  purauing  general  hiatorv,  to  bo  able  to  meet  with  anmo- 
thing  lieaidea  acenea  of  blood,  nut  in  particular  hiatory  we  ure  c<MiHned  to  the 
couno  of  events,  which  when  they  lead  ua  to  nothing  but  the  numt  dreaded 
oconea,  we  have  no  choice ;  we  do  not  make  eventa,  onlv  record  them.  Fur 
a  moment  our  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  couiitrlea. 

Much  waa  aaid  uiiout  the  more  northern  Indiana  going  down  Into  Fhirlda 
and  joining  the  Huminolea,  and  it  waa  even  aaid  that  the  Beiniliolea  had  aent 
a  meaaenpr  to  tlie  ahorea  of  the  great  lakes  with  Invitationa  to  the  Indiana  in 
thoae  regiona  to  join  them.  It  may  bo  true.  We  are  tidd  thot  (Jen.  (Jainva 
did  not  disbelieve  it,  but  we  have  never  heard  that  any  came  down  iVom 
thence.  Tho  Creeks  were  adjacent,  and  it  wua  euay  for  them  to  eflhct  auch  a 
junction.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  July,  a  conaideruble  lK>dy  of  them  won 
dncovered  making  their  wav  towartis  Florida,  whit-h  the  people  of  Htowart 
county,  Georgia,  endeavored  to  prevent  They  Ibllnwed  them  alHiut  three 
days,  and  had  about  as  many  akirmishes, with  them.  The  final  reault  was, 
each  i)arty  was  glad  to  be  vid  of  the  other.  One  of  the  whites  waa  wounde<l. 
and  three  Indiiuia  were  said  to  have  been  killed ;  the  Ibnnor  iMiilig  mtiafiou 
to  display  the  remainder  of  their  courage  on  paper. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  3,400  Cherokees  were  aliippod  at  Muntgnmerv,  Alo* 
bama,  for  the  Arkansas.  In  auch  a  vast  assemblage  of  people,  forced  tVoin 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  it  would  be  very  strange  it  there  were  not  aoine  who 
should  show  an  unwillingness  to  go.  How  such  unwIllliigneaH  had  been 
manifeated  we  arc  not  informed,  but  at  this  time  '*sume  19  or  lA"  men  were 
«  shackled  with  heavy  irons  to  prevent  their  rising."  One  of  them  wna  deter- 
mined not  to  submit  to  such  felonious  indignity,  and,  wrenching  hiuiMitf  iVom 
the  grasp  of  his  tormentors,  seizes  a  clul),  and  knocking  down  one  with  a 
blow  on  the  head,  gives  the  war-whoop  and  attempts  an  eacape.  Alas  I  hia 
struggle  is  fraught  with  certain  death ;  tie  is  shot  down,  and  InHtuntly  expires. 
Another  is  pierced  with  a  bayonet,  for  what  no  mention  ia  made  (  ho  dies  in  a 
few  hours  ai\er.  On  tho  evening  of  the  same  day  throe  had  escaped  fVoin 
those  who  guarded  them.  Soon  aAer  one  was  retaken,  brnught  in  In  a  rart. 
and  08  he  was  thus  conveyed  along  the  streets,  he  cut  hia  owti  throat,  and 
expired  without  a  groan !  To  such  deeds  of  desperation  doea  thia  work  of 
«x|)ul8ion  lead. 

About  the  2d  of  August,  a  small  party  of  Indiana  atruck  a  aninll  aettlenmtit 
on  the  OsciUa  River,  which  flows  mto  Ai>i>alachoe  Buy,  uiid  ulK>ut  40  miles 
firom  Tallahassee,  killed  two  men,  took  a  boy,  and  burnt  u  houwt.  Collecting 
what  spoil  they  could,  they  dccamited ;  but  being  immediately  billowed  by 
Capt  Fisher's  company,  they  abandoned  the  boy  and  iiluiuler.  ami  aeoureu 
themselves  in  a  hommock,  and  the  whites  marched  hacK  victorious. 

On  the  16th  of  this  month.  Major  Pierce,  with  1 10  men,  marched  fVom 
Gary's  Ferr>-  to  attack  a  body  of  Indians,  who,  he  had  learned,  were  in  pos- 
session  of  Fort  Drane.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  upon  them  undis- 
covered, but  such  was  tho  alertness  of  tho  Indiana,  that  they  eacat»ed  with 
small  loss ;  4  or  5,  being  badly  wounded,  fell  into  the  Imnda  of  the  whites, 
who,  to  add  lustre  to  their  exploit,  barbarously  put  some  of  them  to  death. 
Osceola  was  there,  and  to  bis  sagacity  we  may  impute  the  aitiall  success  of 
his  enemies. 

On  the  1.5th  of  September  we  meet  with  a  melancholy  account  of  depre- 
dations.   At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  thia  day,  a  Mr.  lligginlHitliam 


arrived  at  Jacksonville  from  his  late  residence  at  Cedar  Hwuinit,  a  distance  of 
7  miles,  without  a  hat  and  almost  exhausted.    His  house  huu  been  attacked 
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llu  had  two  mon  and  nine  guna,  witb 
abl«  to  ailsncfl  ttw  ludiauik    A  number 
of  ditiieun«  linuwdialiilv  v'»huil(i«r«d,  and  inarchud  fur  thn  Mc»ne  uf  action, 
undur  M^jor  llurt    'I'liiy  thtind  Mr.  Iligvinbuthuin'M  fainily  Mifo,  and  flriuK 
huvin){  liuttri  huurd  IImi  iildil  Uiftfro  in  tiio  diructioii  of  a  Mr.  M'Curailck'a, 
tliuy  |>rf)<!uuduil  thtiri*,  and  lliund  it  ImmI  Iwon  Itiirnt  down ;  und  itM  ruina  wer« 
yut  Huiokliitf.    Ainuiig  Ihitiii  tlitiv  fbund  tite  r«riiaiuii  uf  a  huniun  buing.    Thia 
wuM  H  luifuii  from  Ja«skiHMiviir«.    Tliunca  liilluwtng  tlie  IndiaiiH*  trail,  they 
citiiiH  tu  ihfl  hoiiM)  uf  Mr.  Iwiwdur,  7  miIIvh  tSirther.    It  waa  abanduned  by  ita 
uwriorM  l»ut  vtiry  roiiitntly,  a*  lint  waa  *till  burning  in  tlio  kitchen,    llvra  the 
Indiana  hiul  dun«  no  nilMthiitf.    I'riN'Dudlng  tliuneo,  tlio  detucbiuent,  in  four 
niiloM,  runiu  to  Mr,  H|NirkiiMn'N,  whiiro  n  trngiuiy  waa  o|ienod  tu  titoir  view. 
TliL>y  tbund  Mnt.  JolinK.  who  Imd  lived  in  Mr.  M'Corniick'a  houae,  her  acalp 
takun  off,  unii  draaiiililly  woinnlfld  with  two  hulleta;  yet  ahe  waa  olivej.  and 
ubiu  to  cuininiinicutii  lht<  iHtrllcnlara  uf  the  horrid  tragedy  tlirougli  which  aha 
littd  puaMiiL    Hhi)  und  hitr  hilNband  were  about  'JO  yardH  from  thuir  own  door 
when  tlniy  diiMiuvtirud  iliu  Indiana  eniitrghig  from  tlu;  cornur  of  u  fence  cloas 
by  tlioin.    Tiiitv  ran  fitr  lint  hotiav,  entered  it,  and  cloaed  the  door;  at  th« 
auniu  niouiout  the  IndiuuN  llrnd  on  the  houae,  and  Hhortly  ai\cr  tliey  liailed  them 
in  KngliMh,  and  tuld  litem  if  tlHiy  would  come  out  thev  alioidd  not  be  hurt. 
Thuv  not  cliouNing  to  trUMl  thmn,  the  Intliana  next  looked  through  between 
the  loga  of  the  huuMt,  und  ordered  them,  in  a  iieremptory  manner,  to  come 
out,  but  they  MtiU  riiiUmul,  und  laigged  for  their  lives.    The  Indiana  thou 
charged  the  houae,  buntl  o|Mm  the  ikwr,  ahot  Mr.  Johns  through  the  head, 
and  MrH.  Juhna  ua  iNilitre  rnlutod  |  he  tbil  dead,  und  ahe  fell  upun  hia  body. 
An  Indian  tlion  aeiKitd  her.  und  drugged  her  out  of  the  house,  und  soon  after 
dragged  her  in  again  \  ma  alter  tearing  the  Imnd  and  comb  from  her  hair, 
applying  hia  aculpiug-knllit  to  her  liend,  und  fire  to  her  garments,  left  her ;  auu 
to  inuke  a  iuore  aure  iiutrk  of  hia  vengeance,  he  next  set  fire  to  the  houae, 
and  then  they  all  drew  utf.    They  carried  away  a  portmanteau  containing 
100  dullurii,  and  every  thing  elM)  they  thought  of  unv  value.    Aa  soon  ua  they 
were  out  of  hearing,  the  wretclied  woman  raiaed  herself  up  and  crept  from 
the  burning  building  (  aaw  the  laidy  of  lier  husband  lying  unscalpeu.    She 
fainted  ancflbll,  uguiit  und  again,  but  (inally  reached  the  edge  of  a  swamp  not 
for  distant,  wheru  she  got  wnne  wnter,  and  lav  down  with  hupes  no  greater 
than  her  strength.    In  this  situntion  she  was  fbund  by  the  scout  above  men- 
tioned, and  eventually  reeovered. 

On  the  niorniiig  of  the  17  Heptemlicr.  a  party  of  about  100  Indians  came 
within  a  mile  of  Fort  (iilU)lnnd,  on  the  I'icolata  road,  took  a  curt  from  some 
taumHtors,  and  curried  it  off  n  iiUwe,  then  set  it  on  nre.    Col.  John  Wurren 
Butlied  out  from  the  Ibrt  with  Iw  men,  in  the  direction  uf  Bon  Felasco  hom- 
mock,  where  he  hull  reuaun  tu  lN<liuve  the  Indians  wore  posted.    One  hundred 
of  his  men  were  mounted,  nnd  of  his  number  was  a  company  of  urtillery, 
with  a  34  pound  huwitMir.    He  eouhl  meet  with  none  of  the  Indians  that  day.. 
Early  the  next  morning  Iw  aent  out  suicM ;  but  they  soon  returned  with  no 
intelligence  of  the  euemv  (  yet  mt  well  convinced  was  he  that  the  Indiana 
were  at  Felusco,  thut  he  ilivlued  hia  men  into  throe  columns,  and  marched  on 
in  order  of  buttle.    When  they  cnme  within  ubout  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of 
the  hommock,  they  llMind  the  Indians  in  their  own  peculiar  order  of  buttje ; 
and  they  rose  up  uuil  \Hmm(\  ii|Hin  the  whites  a  sharp  though  not  a  destructive 
fire.    And  we  liuve  \ury  nehlum  heard  of  so  much  muncBuvring  and  fighting 
without  greater  execution,  on  nny  former  uccasiun.    The  battle  having  lasted 
au  hour  and  u  half,  hut  one  of  (lie  whites  was  killed,  and  four  or  five  wound- 
ed ;  the  Indiana  lost  none  that  their  enemy  were  certain  of,  though  they  re- 
port that  they  saw  u  great  numy  lidl.    In  the  first  of  the  onset  the  Indiana 
made  an  attempt  to  turn  the  left  Hunk  of  the  Americans,  '<but  were  charged  on 
with  spirit  und  huccohh  by  Liitut.  C 'ul.  Mills's  cummand,  and  driven  into  a  thick 
ouk  scrub,  who  then  diMmiiuntilig  nnd  charging  on  them,  drove  through  tliis  into 
the  border  of  the  honnniMtk,  when  the  artillery  played  upon  them  with  consid- 
erable effect  (  after  this  tltev  retired  to  the  right,  and  attempted  to  turn  that 
wing,  but  a  cliargo  from  (/apt.  Walker  and  Lieut  Bruten's  command,  drove 
them  witbio  the  raugo  of  tlw  artillery  again,  wiiich  opened  upon  them  with 
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great  effect"  They  made  eeyeral  desperate  attempts  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion, and  charged  twice  on  the  artillety,  but  were  beaten  off  at  all  points,  and 
began  a  retreat  They  were  pursued  a  mile  and  a  half  into  a  dense  hom- 
mocic,  and  then  abandoned.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  San  Felasco  Hom- 
mock,  as  it  was  called.  The  Indians  were  reckoned  at  300  men.  Several  of 
the  officers  under  Col.  Warren  were  highly  commended  for  their  bravery  and 
good  conduct,  in  his  official  account  of  the  battle ;  especially  Adj.  Gilleland, 
Capt  D.  D.  Tompkins  of  the  artillery,  Copts.  Beekman,  Walker,  and  Ward, 
Lieuts.  Bruten  and  Hindty. 

About  this  time,  the  distinguished  Creek  chiefs,  Paddy  Carr  and  Jim  Boy, 
arrive  in  Florida,  with  950  of  their  warriors,  to  assist  in  subduing  the  Semi- 
noles. 

On  or  before  the  28  September,  about  50  Indians,  supposed  to  be  Creeks, 
attacked  a  house,  near  Orange  Fond,  and  killed  a  Mr.  Uptegrove  and  his  wife. 
She  at  first  escaped  from  the  house,  but  they  pursued  her,  overtook  and  killed 
her.  A  Mr.  Hunter,  living  in  the  same  house,  escaped  to  a  pond,  and  by 
burying  himself  almost  entirely  in  water  for  24  hours,  they  supposed  him  to 
be  drowned ;  by  which  artifice  he  preserved  his  life. 

The  next  day,  namelv,  September  29th,  Col.  Lane  landed  at  Tampa,  with  a 
force  of  whites  and  friendly  Indians,  from  Apalachicola.  Hearing  that  the 
Indians  were  committing  depredations  in  the  neighborhood,  he  marched  im- 
mediately, with  12  mounted  men  and  100  Indians,  to  beat  up  their  quarters; 
A  rapid  march  of  12  miles  brought  them  to  Indian  River,  w[hero  they  discov- 
ered the  enemy  on  the  opposite  side.  The  friendly  Creeks  had  not  come  up, 
and  though  there  were  near  200  Indiansto  oppose  them,  yet  they  engaged 
them,  and  for  15  minutes  the  skirmish  was  sharp  and  obstinate.  The  Creeks, 
under  Maj.  Watson,  now  arrived,  and  the  Seminoles  began  to  relax ;  they, 
however,  maintained  their  order  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  they  separated 
and  fled  in  every  direction,  and  night  ended  the  pursuit  This  battle  was  on 
the  30  of  September,  after  which  the  colonel  returned  with  his  command  to 
Tamna.  An  act  of  self-devotedness  occurred  in  this  fight,  not  of  a  very  com- 
mon character  on  record :  A  Mr.  Kelly  was  standing  near  Col.  Lane,  when  he 
observed  an  Indian  taking  deliberate  aim  at  him ;  having  just  discharged  his 
own  gun,  he  saw  no  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  his  commander,  but  by  re- 
ceiving the  ball  himself,  which  he  did  by  instantly  throwing  himself  between 
him  and  the  Indian.  Kelly  received  the  ball  and  fell ;  happily  hb  was  not 
mortally  wounded. 

On  the  10  of  October,  Col.  Lane  set  out  on  another  expedition  from  Tam- 

Si ;  and,  on  the  14th,  after  a  march  of  50  or  60  miles,  he  came  in  full  view  of 
loklikana,  or  Spotted  Lake,  which  stretched  off  to  the  north  as  for  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  dotted  here  and  there  with  beautifully-wooded  islands. 
Here  they  fell  upon  a  fresh  trail,  and  soon  after  a  village,  but  it  wos  aban- 
doned. In  another  direction  their  trail  led  them  to  a  ford,  200  yards  over, 
which  they  passed  by  wading  and  swimming, — having  left  their  horses  be- 
hind,— ^beyond  which  they  came  to  extensive  cornfields,  some  cattle  and 
ponies,  and  a  village ;  but  no  Indians  yet  Plnssing  the  village,  the  trail  led 
to  a  marsh,  near  a  mile  in  extent,  covered  witli  soft  mud  and  water ;  but  it 
was  no  barrier  to  the  Creeks,  and  they  dashed  into  it  at  once,  and  ^vere  fol- 
lowed hy  the  whites.  They  were  often  waist  high  in  mud,  from  which  hav- 
ing extncated  themselves,  found  they  had  reached  a  fine  island,  and  the  trail 
still  continuing  southerly.  Here  were  a  village,  domestic  animals  and  uten- 
sils, and  the  scalps  of  several  white  people.  Not  far  from  hence  they  came 
to  another  village,  which,  with  the  former,  contained  above  a  hundred  houses. 
Another  half  mile  brought  them  to  the  shore  of  a  pond,  skirted  with  a  thick 
scrub,  of  near  three  fourths  of  n  mile  in  extent  Here  the  Seminoles  had 
made  a  stand,  and  began  the  attack  by  a  volley  of  rifle-balls.  A  fight,  now 
begun,  was  kept  up  for  about  half  an  nour,  when  a  charge  from  the  Creeks 

5>ut  them  to  flight  and  they  were  soon  covered  by  a  hommock,  and  were 
bllowed  no  farther.  But  one  of  the  whites  was  wounded,  and  whether  any 
of  the  Creeks  were  killed  or  wounded,  we  are  not  told  by  their  white  as- 
sociates. Of  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  they  of  courae  knew  nothing,  which 
no  doubt  amounted  to  the  same.    The  whites  destroyed  about  a  hundred 
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cattle  and  hogs,  and  they  returned  to  Fort  Drane,  with  about  400  more,  on 
the  19th. 

With  this  expedition  terminated  the  career  of  an  active  and  valuable  offi- 
cer. Col.  Lane  complained  some  of  a  brdn  fever,  and  being  left  alone  in  the 
tent  of  Capt  GofT  for  a  few  minutes,  was  found  by  him,  on  his  return,  expir- 
ing on  his  own  sword.  It  waft  supposed  he  had  fallen  on  it  accidentally,  in 
a  nt  of  dizziness;  or  that  in  a  moment  of  intellectual  aberration,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  his  illness,  he  had  been  his  own  executioner.  This  occurred 
on  the  S6th,  and  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  whole'army. 

A  few  days  previous  to  this,  Gov.  Call  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  in- 
forming him  that  he  had  taken  the  general  command  in  Florida,  and  that 
Gen.  Jesup  had,  "  with  ^at  magnanunity,"  declined  it ;  but  that  he  had  pro- 
posed to  serve  under  him  as  a  volunteer  Some  entertiuned  high  expecta- 
tions at  the  present  prospect,  and  others  expressed  no  fiivorable  opinion  of 
the  result  of  Gov.  Call's  assumption.  Both  were  common  gratuities;  and  it 
would  have  been  singular,  indeed,  if  neither  had  eventuated  in  favor  of  the 
prophet 

On  the  28th,  Gov.  Call  commenced  active  operations.  He  marched  from 
the  Suanee,  at  Old  Town,  with  1,375  men,  in  high  hopes  of  speedily  putting 
an  end  to  the  war.  The  route  to  Fort  Drane  was  taken,  on  which  seven  In- 
dians were  killed.  Whether  they  were  warriors,  old  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren, no  mention  is  made.  They  reached  Fort  Drane,*  October  1st,  where  the 
fires  of  the  Indians  were  still  burning.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  faithful  spy, 
Osceola  and  his  Mikasaukies  would  have  fallen  into  Gov.  Call's  hands.  Here 
be  waited  until  the  evening  of  the  6th,  to  be  joined  bjr  Maj.  Fierce,  who  was 
to  supply  him  with  provisions ;  which  he  enected  with  no  ordinary  efforts, 
having  marched  66  miles  in  two  days,  viz.,  from  Black  Creek. 

With  a  supply  of  8  days'  rations,  a  move  was  made  for  the  "Cove  of  the 
Ouithlacoochee."  On  the  way  they  fell  in  with  an  encampment  of  Mikasau- 
kies, "killed  13  men,  who  did  not  fire  a  shot,  took  4  women  prisoners,  and  8 
children."  From  these  they  learned  tliot  tlie  Ne^o  Town  was  but  3  miles 
above  them.  Col.  Gill  Was  despatched  thence  with  300  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  but  could  not  reach  the  town  from  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  creek  before  it  He  accordingly  returned  with  loss ; 
having  had  3  men  killed,  and  7  wounded.  Among  the  former  was  Indian 
Billy,  an  interpreter,  in  much  esteem  by  the  whites.  He  was  brother-in-law  of 
Charles  Emathla,  of  whose  tragic  death  we  have  before  given  an  account 

The  main  body  marched  to  the  river,  which  was  so  overflowed  tliat  its  width 
was  250  yards,  and  could  not  be  crossed.    The  Indians  appeai'ed  on  the  op- 

K)site  bank,  and  fired  upon  them,  wounding  Maj.  Gordon,  though  slightly, 
ere  the  expedition  was  at  an  end ;  the  army  being  obliged  to  retreat  to  Fort 
Drane  for  supplies.  At  Gen.  Gaines's  battle-ground  they  fell  in  witli  Col. 
Lane,  as  he  was  returning  from  his  expedition,  just  recorded. 

Little  seems  to  have  been  done,  or  attempted,  after  this,  until  about  the 
middle  of  November.  On  the  lltli  of  that  month,  the  anny,  consisting  of 
3,100  men,  marched  once  more  from  Fort  Drane  for  the  Ouithlacoochee.  At 
this  time  the  river  was  220  yards  wide ;  yet  it  was  passed  on  the  13th,  though 
at  great  peril,  four  of  the  rc^ulai's  being  drowned  in  the  way.  The  army  had 
now  arrived  at  the  "  Cove,'*  where  Indians  were  expected  to  b^  found ;  but 
none  were  visible,  and  it  appeared  that  the  place  had  been  some  time  aban- 
doned; yet  trails  were  discovered,  leading  into  Ochlaw,-  ki  and  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  The  left  division,  under  Gen.  Armstrong,  met  with  no  opposition  in 
crossing  the  creek  to  the  Negro  Town.  It  was  crossed  by  Col.  Trawsdale's 
regiment  Instead  of  one  town,  they  found  two,  and  burnt  them  both.  Here 
they  found  an  old  negro,  who  told  them  the  Indians  had  gone  to  the  Walioo 
Swamp.  He  said,  also,  that  when  the  Tennessee  volunteers  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  place  the  previous  month,  they  killed  46  Indians.  This  was  no 
doubt  said  to  flatter  their  vanity,  for  we  have  no  account  that  half  that  number 
of  guns  were  fired  at  that  time. 

Gen.  Call  now  made  dispositions  to  pursue  the  Seminoles,  with  certainty 
of  success.  Cot  Pierce,  with  250  regulars,  the  Creek  Indian  right,  and  Col. 
Warren's  mounted  men,  were  to  pass  out  of  the  Cove  by  the  only  practicable 
outlet  in  that  direction,  and,  afler  exploring  the  country  south  and  west  of  the 
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itrer,  to  reunite  with  the  mdn  army,  about  the  19th  or  20th,  near  Dade's  bat- 
tle-ground; the  ^neral,  meanwhile,  to  march  by  the  river  in  the  direction 
of  uie  Wahoo,  with  die  Tennessee  brigade,  two  companies  of  artillery,  and 
die  Florida  foot  Both  divisions  marched  on  the  16tn.  On  the  17th,  about 
noon,  a  large  party  of  the  enemy  was  discovered  by  the  main  body,  encamped 
near  a  hommock.  Col.  Bradford,  with  thei  let  regiment  of  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, was  immediately  detached  to  attack  them. 

Although  ihe  Indians  were  surprised,  they  made  good  their  retreat  to  the 
hommocl^  and  waited  the  approach  of  the  troops,  who,  when  dismounting, 
received  the  tire  of  the  enemv.  They  immediately  returned  it ;  but  the  In- 
dians stood  their  gi-ound  until  a  charge  was  made,  which,  as  usual,  put  them 
to  flight.  They  left  20  of  their  dead,  and  all  their  baggage,  on  the  ground ; 
and,  mm  traces  of  blood,  a  far  greater  number  were  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  ofT.  The  number  of  Indians  engaged  were*  said  to  amount  to  about 
900.  The  whites  had  two  killed,  and  10  or  12  wounded,  which,  after  being 
taken  care  of|  the  army  retreated  four  miles  to  a  favorable  site,  and  en- 
camped. 

On  the  18th,  the  general,  having  left  his  baggage-train  under  a  strong 

Siiard,  marched  again,  with  550  Tenncsseeans,  chieflv  foot,  to  the  Wahoo 
wamp.  At  about  3  miles  from  their  camp,  they  fell  upon  a  large  Indian 
trail,  which  led  through  two  dense  hommocKs,  and  over  two  creeks,  Into  a 
large  field,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hoinmocks.  The  enemy  were  re- 
treating to  gain  securer  positions  whence  to  begin  the  attack,  leaving  their 
houses  in  flames ;  at  length,  making  a  stand,  the  whites  immediately  iorincd 
their  line  nf  attack.  The  foot,  under  Col.  Trawsdale,  were  formed  in  onen 
order  to  charge  into  the  hommock,  while  the  horsemen,  to  tlie  right  and  left, 
were  thrown  back  to  |)rotect  the  flank,  and  to  act  as  a  corps  of  reserve.  The 
columns  had  not  received  the  word  to  advance,  when  a  tremendous  fire  wus 
opened  upon  them,  along  their  whole  front,  from  a  hommock.  They  began 
slowly  to  advance,  exchanging  shots  at  short  intervals.  The  order  being 
riven  to  charge,  it  was  obeyed  with  impetuosity ;  but  the  Indians  did  not 
break  and  fly  as  in  times  past ;  they  stood  and  fought  hand  to  hand,  exchan- 
ring  life  for  life, — while  at  the  same  time  their  wings  attacked  both  flanks  of 
flie  army,  and  a  small  bodv  of  about  50  fell  boldly  on  its  rear.  The  battle 
had  raged  nearly  half  an  houi',  when  a  general  charge  broke  and  dispersed 
them  in  every  direction,  leaving  25  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field ;  while 
the  whites  had  but  three  killed  and  18  wounded.  600  Seminoles  were  said 
to  have  been  engaged  in  this  battle.  The  hour  being  late,  and  the  men  much 
exiiausted,  the  army  retreated  to  its  appointed  place  for  the  meeting  of  Col. 
Pierce,  near  Dade*s  battle-ground. 

On  the  21st,  the  army  marched,  in  three  columns,  into  the  swamp,  the 
Tennesseeans  and  regulars,  and  Col.  Warren's  mounted  men  on  the  right, 
the  centre  under  Col.  Pierce,  and  the  Creek  regiment  on  the  left.  When 
they  came  to  the  battle-ground  of  the  18th,  they  round  it  in  possession  of  the 
Lidians.  As  the  Tennesseetms  and  regulars  advanced,  a  heavy  Are  was 
opened  upon  them,  and  they  did  not  answer  it  until  they  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  Indians;  then  charging  them,  they  gave  way  and  retreated. 

As  soon  as  the  direction  of  their  retreat  was  observed  by  a  party  in  reserve. 
Col.  Pierce,  with  his  division,  and  the  Creek  Indians,  were  ordered  to  pursue ; 
and  soon  after,  Col.  Trawsdale  with  his  regiment,  and  Col.  Warren  with  the 
Florida  horsemen,  were  sent  to  support  them.  Unfortunately,  the  greater 
part  of  the  regulars  and  Tenncsseeans,  by  taking  a  trail  to  the  right,  becunio 
involved  in  an  almost  impassable  morass,  where  no  horse  could  move,  and 
where  the  men  were  obliged  to  wade  waist-deep  in  mud  and  water.  A  small 
number  of  Creek  wa^^riors  on  the  left,  led  by  Col.  Brown,  taking  a  better  jiath, 
followed  closely  upon  the  enemy,  and  found  them  strongly  posted  in  a  cypress 
swamp.  The  Creeks  charged  them  with  great  spirit,  antl  their  gallant  leader. 
Major  Moniac,  was  killed,  as  also  were  several  other  Creek  warriors.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  this  party  would  be  overpowered,  and  the  struggle 
was  momentarily  becoming  more  and  more  desperate,  when  two  companies 
of  Florida  militia  under  Capt  Groves  and  Lieut  Rfyrick,  tbrfee  companies  of 
artillery  under  Maj.  Gardner,  Capts.  Tompkins,  Porter,  and  Lee,  and  Col. 
Woire  with  his  mounted  men,  coming  Buccessively  into  action,  enabled  tha 
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Creeks  to  maintain  their  ground.  Still  the  fight  was  animated ;  and  it  was 
not  until  nearly  all  the  force  of  the  whites  was  brought  to  bear  on  this  point, 
that  the  Indians  could  be  dislodged.  Then  it  would  seem  they  retired  more 
to  give  their  adversary  a  chance  to  retreat,  than  because  they  were  beaten 
themselves.  Thus  ended  the  second  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  in  which 
S5  of  Cien.  Call's  army  were  killed  and  wounded,  nine  being  of  the  former  ' 
number.  The  Indians  lef|  10  on  the  field;  but  the  whites  said  they  lost  ** SO 
at  least" 

The  anny  having  consumed  all  their  provisions,  and  being  very  severely 
handled,  was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  its  way  out  of  this  hostile  region ;  it 
accordingly  returned  to  its  late  encampment  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
next  day  marched  for  Volusia. 

Where  Gen.  Jesup  was,  or  what  service  he  was  rendering  at  this  period, 
and  for  some  time  previous,  I  am  uninformed ;  but,  on  the  'M  November,  he 
arrived  at  Volusia,  with  400  mounted  Alabama  volunteers.  He  came  late 
from  Tampa,  and  on  the  way  had  taken  33  neeroes,  the  former  property  of 
Col.  Rees,  of  Spring  Grarden,  whence  they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Semi- 
noles.  Here  Gen.  Jesup  received  orders  firom  the  secretiuy  of  war,  again  to 
resume  the  command  of  the  army  of  Florida.  Gov.  Call  had  pretty  confi- 
dently asserted  that,  in  the  campaign  now  just  concluded,  he  should  be  able 
to  finish  the  war ;  but  he  had  only  showed  the  Seminoles  that  some  of  his 
men  could  fight  as  well  as  Indians,  and  that  others  could  turn  tlieir  backs 
with  equal  dexterity.  On  the  whole,  if  the  Indians  had  been  one  to  a  thou- 
sand against  the  Americans,  it  would  be  no  very  difiicult  question  to  settle, 
which  would  be  sent  beyond  the  Mississippi.  When,  in  October,  the  Creek 
deputation  visited  them,  to  persuade  them  to  submit  to  terms,  Osceola  as- 
sured them  with  firmness,  that  "the  Seminoles  would  never  yield — ^never,  he 
said ;  the  land  is  ours ;  we  will  fight  and  die  upon  it"  The  Chief  Harjo  was 
at  the  head  of  the  peace  deputation  of  Creeks,  and  he  found  Osceola  in  a  gi-eat 
s^vamp,  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  having  then  with  him  about  3,500  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  blows  which  Osceola  had  had  in  the  Wahoo 
Swamp,  it  yet  remained  the  Narraganset  of  Florida ;  and  such  were  the  ac- 
counts from  thence,  that  Gen.  Jesup  determined  to  proceed  there  with  a 
large  force.  Accordingly,  with  ten  days'  provision,  he  marched  on  the  12 
of  December  for  that  point;  but,  on  reaching  it,  no  Indians  were  found.  On 
the  17th,  he  marched  for  Tainpa,  taking  the  course  of  the  Ouithlacoochee  ia 
his  route  ;  and  Col.  Foster  pursued  a  parallel  course  on  the  other  side  of  the 
same  river ;  a  single  Indian  was  the  result  of  all  this  business ;  yet  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  those  who  performed  it,  for  what  can  men  do  where  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Sometliing  like  calculation  can  be  made  in  marching 
against  men  in  a  fort  or  city ;  but  where  it  is  known  that  a  people  remove 
their  cities  and  forts  as  easy  as  themselves,  quite  a  different  calculation  is 
required.  Ca?sar  never  fought  Indians,  or  he  would  have  reversed  his  cele- 
brated saying,  "Tis  easier  to  foil  than  find  them." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

EVBIITS   OF   THE    WAR  DCRINO  THE   TEAR   1837. 

Expedition  to  Ahnpopka — Osdchef.  killed — Jesup  parleys  with  the  chiefs — Cot.  ffeii- 
derson's  Expedition — Battle  op  Lake  Monroe — Treaty  of  Fort  Dade — Unob' 
served — Osceola  at  Fort  Mellon — J^umJbers  of  the  Seminoles — Sudden  abduction  nf 
emigrnnts — Jesup  requests  to  be  relieved  from  command — Western  Indians  iipvlied 
to — Gen.  Hernandez's  Expedition — Capture  of  King  Philip — Surprise  of  (A< 
Uchees — Surreniler  of  chiefs — Mediation  of  Ross — Capture  of  Osceola  and  others — 
Vieto  of  the  affair— Wild  Cat's  escape — Battle  of  Okkchobee. 

With  this  chapter  we  begin  the  events  of  the  year  1837.    On  the  22  of 
Januaiy,  Gen.  Jesup  put  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  motion,  with  the  view 
12 
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of  attacking  anotlier  strone-hold  of  the  Indians,  which  he  had  learned  vna 
upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Oklawaha.  The  next  day  he  detached  Lieut. 
CfoL  Cawliield  with  his  mounted  battalion  of  Alabama  volunteers.  Capt  Har- 
ris's company  of  marines,  and  M^j.  Morris's  Indian  warriors,  with  nis  own  aid, 
Lieut  Chambers,  to  attack  Osdchee,  commonly  called  the  Chief  Cooper^ 
whose  rendezvous  was  then  on  the  borders  of  Ahapopka  Lake.  Osuchee 
was  surprised,  and.  With  3  of  his  warriors,  killed ;  nine  women  and  children, 
and  8  negroes  taken.  The  whites  lost  one  Indian,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. From  the  captured  it  was  discovered  that  the  main  body  of  the  Semi 
noles  had  gone  southward. 

Pursuit  was  immediately  made,  and,  on  the  34th,  the  army  passed  a  rugged 
range  of  mountains,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  whites,  called,  by  the  Indians, 
TmtvhiUhu,  or  White  Mouutaina  On  the  27th,  the  Indians  were  discovered 
on  the  Hatchee-Lustee,  in  and  about  the  "Great  Cypress  Swamp;"  and  a 
successfld  charee  was  made  upon  them  by  Lieut  Chambers,  with  Price's 
company  of  Alabaipa  volunteers,  by  which  25  Indians  and  nesroes,  and  their 
horses  and  bagnige,  were  taken.  The  captured  were  chiefly  women  and 
children.  Col.  Henderson  pursued  the  lligitive  warriors  into  a  swamp,  and 
across  the  Hatchee-Lustee  River,  and  thence  into  a  more  extensive  swamp, 
where  they  could  not  be  pursued  without  great  difficulty  and  more  men. 
Meanwhile,  a  messenger  had  been  sent  to  the  general,  but  he  was  killed  in  the 
way ;  and  it  was  not  till  another  had  beten  sent,  that  he  was  informed  how 
matters  were  progressing  with  Col.  Henderson. 

Gen.  Jesup  sent  a  prisoner  to  Jcmfer,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  endeav- 
oriniF  to  get  a  parley,  while  he  moved  on  and  took  a  jposition  at  Lake  Toho- 

Eikalega,  mthin  a  few  mUes  of  where  it  is  approached  by  the  Cypress  Swamp, 
[ere  he  took  some  hundred  head  of  cattle.  The  prisoner  sent  out  to  Jumper, 
returned  the  next  day,  bringing  favorable  talks  from  Alligator  and  Abraham ; 
and  two  days  after,  January  31st,  Abraham  visited  the  general  in  his  camp ; 
immediately  afler,  he  returned  to  the  Indians,  and  on  the  3  February,  brougnt 
along  with  him  Jumi>er  and  Alligator,  with  two  sub-chiefs,  one  a  nephew  of 
Micanopy.  These  chiefs  agreed  to  meet  the  general  at  Fort  Dade,  with  other 
chiefs,  on  the  18th  following.  Jumper  and  Alligator,  it  is  said,  are  among 
the  last  of  the  descendants  of  the  Yamassees. 

To  return  to  CoL  Henderson.  On  receipt  of  his  message.  Gen.  Jesup  or- 
dered the  disposable  force  of  Gen.  Armistead's  brigade,  Mai.  Gorham's  infan- 
try, and  Tustenugge  Hsyo's  Indian  warriors,  to  move  on  to  his  support  They 
soon  captured  two  Indian  women,  and  several  negroes,  in  a  pine  wood,  over 
a  hundred -ponies,  some  plunder,  and  several  fire-arms.  The  main  force  of 
the  Indians  had  fled ;  but  not  having  much  time  in  advance,  were  soon  over- 
taken by  Maj.  Morris  on  the  border  of  a  considerable  stream,  20  or  25  yards 
wide,  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp.  The  Indians  were  in  possession  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  aid  when  the  warriors  came  up,  they  were  fired  upon,  and  a  con- 
siderable skirmish  ensued.  The  creek  was  difficult  to  ford,  and  the  Indians 
had  passed  it  by  two  trees  felled  from  the  opposite  banks.  These  afforded  a 
sure  mark  for  the  Indians'  rifles,  a  very  few  of  which  could  stand  against 
many;  but  the  whites  and  their  Indian  allies,  being  much  the  more  uunier- 
•ous,  were  able  to  extend  themselves  up  and  down  the  stream,  by  which  dis- 
pla '  the  Indians  were  exposed  to  a  cross  fire,  and  soon  began  to  abandon 
their  position.    The  order  being  now  given  to  cross  the  creek,  Capt  Morris 

i major  of  the  1st  Indian  battalion)  was  the  first  to  advance  on  the  log,  fol- 
owed  by  Lieuts.  Searle  and  Chambers,  and  Capt  Harris ;  Lieut  Lee  swiiri- 
ming  over  at  the  same  time.  These  ofiicers  led  the  van  throuchout  this  ex- 
pedition, and  ara  mentioned  with  high  encomiums  on  their  conduct  Having 
all  crossed  the  creek,  the  Indians  made  several  stands  against  them,  but  were 
forced  to  fly  afler  a  few  fires.  They  were  followed  for  a  mile  or  two,  and 
Aen  the  pursuit  was  given  up ;  the  detachments  returning  late  at  night  to  the 
camp  of  the  main  army.  The  result  of  this  atfmr  was  tlie  capture  of  28  ne- 
groes, and  Indian  women  and  children.  How  many  warriors  were  killed,  no 
certain  information  could  be  given ;  but  some  two  or  three  they  saw,  lying 
dead,  as  they  marched  along.  Of  the  whites,  one  was  killed  at  the  passage 
of  the  creek  in  the  swamp,  and  three  wounded ;  and  in  the  pursuit  another 
was  killed.    Thus  ended  the  affiurs  of  one  day,  namely,  January  the  27th. 
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The  next  aflair  of  importance,  which  transpired  in  Florida,  was  the  battle 
of  Lake  Monroe.  Brevet  Col.  A.  C.  W.  Fanning  had  been  stationed  at  that 
place,  and  his  camp  there  bore  the  name  of  the  lake.  Earlv  on  the  tnoming 
of  the  8  February,  1837,  about  300  Seminoles  commenced  firing  upon  CoL 
Fanning's  camp  with  great  siiirit  Their  right  rested  on  the  lake  above  the 
fort ;  their  left  on  the  shore  below,  and  another  line  extended  around  their 
front.  They  were  taken  rather  by  surprise,  many  of  whom,  being  new  recruits, 
scarcely  knew  what  they  were  about ;  but  after  wasting  a  gooashare  of  then: 
ammunition,  being  bent  on  making  a  noise  by  some  means,  they  were  got  un- 
der some  sort  of  regular  modua  operandi,  and  the  action  became  sharp.  Mean- 
while, Lieut  Thomas  received  orders  to  man  a  steamboat,  lying  in  the  lake 
under  cover  of  the  fort,  and  to  serve  a  six-pounder,  which  was  on  board  of 
her,  upon  the  right  of  the  Indians.  This  he  was  enabled  to  efiect,  and  they 
were  immediately  driven  from  that  position ;  but  they  hung  upon  the  ririit 
and  front  for  near  three  hours,  before  they  would  give  up  the  contest  liie 
brave  Capt  Mellon  was  killed  near  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and  15  others 
wore  wounded,  some  mortally.  Paddt  Carr  was  here  wim  his  Creeks,  and 
was  among  the  foremost  in  all  danger ;  and  Col.  Fanning  gives  the  names  of 
many  of  his  officers  who  diBtinguished  themselves. 

Thus,  only  ten  days  before  the  time  assigned  to  treat  with  Gen.  Jesup,  did 
the  Seminoles  give  a  demonstration  of  the  value  they  set  upon  a  peace  with 
the  whites ;  but,  perhaps,  the  party  which  attacked  Col.  Fanning  were  unac- 

Juainted  with  the  arrangement.  However,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
'reeks,  the  general  got  a  hearing  with  Holatoochee,  nephew  of  Micanopy, 
JcHPER,  Abraham,  Little  Cloud,  and  several  others,  at  Fort  Dade,  on  the 
5  March.  Micanopy  sent  as  excuse  for  his  non-appearance,  that  he  was  old 
and  infirm.  Jumper  was  inquired  of  respecting  the  time  the  Indians  would 
be  ready  to  remove,  and  from  his  answer,  all  the  world,  if  they  had  heard  it, 
might  have  known  that  all  the  Indians  were  after,  was  to  gain  time ;  for  he 
replied,  that  they  could  not  be  ready  till  fall.  The  general  as  promptly  re- 
plied, that  "that  was  out  of  the  question,"  insinuating  also,  that  if  they  wished 
to  gain  time  by  such  a  manoeuvre,  they  were  mistaken.  Jumper  showed 
some  indignation  at  being  thus  suspected,  and  aftet  considerable  other  talk, 
the  council  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

Accordingly,  they  met  again  on  the  6th,  with  augmented  numbers  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians ;  among  whom  were  representatives  of  Alligator,  Coa- 
chochee  or  Wild  Cat,  (Philip's  son,)  his  nephew,  and  Pease  Creek  John,  and 
a  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  signed.  It  purported,  that  hostilities  should 
from  that  time  cease ;  all  the  Seminoles  to  remove  immediately  beyond  the 
Mississippi ;  to  give  hostages  to  secure  its  observance ;  all  the  Indians  to  go 
immediately  south  of  the  Hillsborough ;  Micanopy  to  be  one  of  the  hostages; 
and,  by  the  10  April,  all  were  to  be  ready  to  i-emove.  To  these  aiticles  four 
chiefs  put  their  marks,  with  Gen.  Jesup ;  and  we  shall  see  how  they  were  ob- 
served. 

To  keep  up  the  deception,  and  make  sure  of  the  promised  rations,  the  In- 
dians began  to  frequent  the  general's  camp,  as  though  in  good  earnest  to 
fblfil  the  treaty.  By  the  26  March,  there  were  there,  or  had  been  there,  the 
chief's,  Yaholoochie,  (Cloud,j  Jumper,  Abraham,  and  Tigertail;  and  the 
principal  chiefs  on  the  St  Jotin's,  Tuskinnia  and  jilmathla,  (Philip,)  had  sent 
word  that  they  would  emigrate  if  Micanopy  said  so,  and  Abiaca  (Sam  Jones) 
had  been  invited  by  Philip  to  go  to  Micanopy  to  arrange  for  a  removal.  Abi- 
aca being  chief  of  the  Mikasaukies,  his  acquiescence  was  thought  of  no  little 
consequence.  About  this  time,  it  was  reported  that  Yaholoochie  was  com- 
mander-in-chief at  the  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  and  that  Osceola  had 
been  deposed  for  cowardice  in  that  action.  On  the  18  March,  Micanopy 
signed  a  written  acknowledgment  of,  and  acquiescence  in,  the  treaty  of  the 
6th ;  and  Gfen.  Jesup  seemed  quite  sure  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Neverthe- 
less, about  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred  which  much  alarmed  the  In- 
dians, and  whether  feigned  or  real,  answered  the  same  end.  A  report  was 
circulated  among  them,  that  as  soon  as  Gen.  Jesup  had  got  a  sufficient  num- 
ber into  his  power,  he  would  handcuff  and  ship  them  for  Arkansas.  Thus 
matters  were  retarded  and  moved  slow.    And,  besides,  Philip,  chief  of  the 
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Tohopkolikles,  had  begun  to  show  himself  again,  and  remained  in  his  strong- 
hold with  400  men.  This  much  lessened  the  confidence  of  the  general,  and 
he  began  to  make  preparations  for  aggressions.  Murders  were  also  almost 
daily  committed  in  some  direction. 

However,  by  the  1  May,  Osceola*  had  come  in  to  Fort  Mellon,  Lake  Mon- 
roe ;  and,  by  the  8th  of  that  month,  there  were  assembled  there,  and  in  the  , 
immediate  neighborhood,  not  less  tlian  SJSOO  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
whom  about  1,000  rations  had  been  issued.  Many,  if  not  all  the  chiefs,  had 
liberty  to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased,  and  this  could  hot  be  objected  to ;  in 
the  mt^  place,  because  they  were  to  bring  in  their  people,  and  horses  and 
c«ttle,  to  be  ready  to  remove ;  and,  in.  the  next  place,  had  an  attempt  been 
made  to  detain  them,  all  that  could  would  have  run  away,  and  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  ever  to  have  got  them  a^ain.  Hence,  in  this  view  of  the 
matter, — and  we  can  take  no  other  of  it, — a  different  course  would  have  led  at 
once  to  a  ruin  of  what  appeared  to  have  been  so  well  begun ;  whereas,  by 
that  adopted,  there  was  some  prospect  of  success.  Therelbre,  it  is  plain  that 
those  who  condemn  Gen.  Jesup  lor  his  policy,  speak  unadvisedly. 

While  the  Indians  were  at  Fort  Mellon,  much  information  was  gathered 
from  them,  relative  to  their  numbers  and  condition.  Mig.  CSardner  said  he 
was  assured  there  were  2,500  Seminoles  then  able  to  bear  arms,  and  Col. 
Harney's  information  confirmed  that  conclusion. 

All  tilings  seemed  to  promise  success  to  Gen.  Jesup's  efforts,  and  he 
became  by  the  end  of  May  quite  confident  that  the  war  was  at  an  end, 
Osceola  hud  slept  in  the  tent  of  Col.  Harney,  and  great  confidence  seems  to 
have  token  the  place  of  mutual  distrust.  The  ^neral  felt  quite  assured  tliut 
Osceola  would  be  of  great  service  in  bringing  m  his  countrymen,  and  before 
ihe  middle  of  May  he  had  lying  at  Tampa  24  transports  to  take  off  the 
Indians ;  but  to  his  great  astonishment,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  June, 
he  Ibund  that  nearly  all  of  them  bad  fled  into  their  own  wilds  and  fastneesea 
And  thus  the  edifice  that  had  been  so  long  in  building  had  been  swept  awuv 
in  one  night.  Osceola  had  been  some  time  absent,  and  had  returned  witli 
200  Mikasaukies,  and  compelled  such  as  were  not  willing  to  leave,  to  go  off 
with  him.  Micunop^  said  he  had  agreed  to  emigrate,  and  would  do  so,  and 
being  told  that  he  nnght  choose  between  compliance  and  death,  he  said, "  Kill 
me  here  then — kill  me  quickly,"  but  he  was  forced  upon  his  horse  and  driven 
ofl^    Jumper  had  sold  all  of  his  horses,  and  was  forced  to  march  on  foot. 

Thus  titood  the  affairs  of  Florida  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1837.  The 
Indians  were  sure  of  a  truce  till  fall,  when  they  would  be  again  in  a  condition 
to  fight  with  a  better  prospect  of  success  than  ever.  Many  of  the  forces  of 
the  whites  had  gone  home,  and  many  were  quite  as  inefiicient  as  though  they 
were  there  also ;  as  sickness  hud  begun  to  prevail,  and  terror  and  dismay 
were  fast  spreading  in  every  direction  of  that  ill-fated  land.  The  general  had 
done  every  thing  he  could  do,  or  tliat  any  other  man  in  like  circumstances 
could  have  done,  but  that  did  not  save  him  from  slanderous  tongues ;  and  on 
the  5tli  of  the  same  month  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  requesting  to  be 
relieved  from  the  command  in  Florida ;  but  his  request  was  not  granted. 

An  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Florida  having  reached  Washington, 
the  secretnrv  of  war,  on  the  22d  of  July,  issued  orders  mr  enlisting  the  western 
Indiuns  to  Aght  tiic  Seminoles ;  numely,  400  Shawanese,  200  Delawarcs  and 
100  Kikafwos,  which  were  soon  after  carried  into  effect ;  and  in  September 
following,  there  had  arrived  in  Florida  upwards  of  1,000  southern  and  western 
Indians,  prepared  to  act  in  conjunction  with  their  white  allies  against  the 
Seminoles. 

The  first  affair  of  importance  in  the  fall  campaign  of  1837,  was  tl)e  expe- 
dition to  Dunlawton,  Tomoko,  and  the  Uchees,  under  Gen.  Hernandez.  Tliat 
officer  was  at  Fort  Peyton,  seven  miles  south  of  St.  Augustine,  on  the  4th  of 
Septemlier,  when  four  negroes,  which  had  belonged  to  Maior  Heriot,  came 
in  nnd  deliveifd  tliemselves  up,  und  informed  that  many  Indians  wi  re  en- 

faged  south  of  Tornoku,  und  enst  of  the  St  John's,  preparing  coonti,  (zamia.) 
'reparations  were  iinmediutely  mude  for  an  ejtpedition  in  that  direction,  and 

*  Some  wrote  Os-sin-yah-liolo,  others  Agsiiiyohola,  but  Osceola  has  ublained. 
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a  fbrce  marehed  Trom  thence  on  the  7th,  under  Lieut.  Peyton,  who  volun- 
teered to  take  the  lead  on  this  occasioii.  It  consisted  af  170  men,  and  the 
same  evening  they  reached  Bulow's,  33  miles  IVom  Fort  Peyton.  Here,  on 
the  8th,  at  daylight,  four  other  negroes  gave  themselves  up,  who  had  belonged 
to  the  same  ma.-'ter,  and  ut  the  stinie  time  there  came  along  with  them  an 
Indian  ne^^ro,  named  John,  a  slave  of  King  Philip,  who  had  run  away,  on 
account  ot  an  attachment  to  his  master's  squaw.  He  was  made  to  act  as  a 
guide.  Spii'S  were  sent  out,  who  soon  returned  with  the  information  that 
tliere  wns  an  encampment  of  Indians  at  Dunlawton.  This  it  was  determined 
to  beat  up,  and  Lieuts.  Peyton  and  Whitchenst  were  detached  for  the  pur- 
])08e,  and  at  midnight  they  fell  upon  them  with  complete  success;  capiuring 
the  whole  party,  except  a  son  o(  Philip,  a  lad  of  18,  who  made  liis  escape. 
None  were  killed  or  wounded  on  either  side.  The  whites  were  much  elated 
at  tiiis  captiu-e,  having  found  that  they  had  tiiken  the  arch  King  Philip, — who 
hnd  kid  waste  this  purt  of  the  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, — Tomoka 
John,  and  several  others,  women  and  children. 

On  examining  Tomoka  John,  tlie  general  learned  that  at  about  10  miles 
from  thence  was  a  company  of  some  8  or  10  Uchees,  under  Uchee  Billy,  and 
Philip  confirmed  his  statement.  It  was  resolved,  without  loss  of  time,  to  sur- 
l)!'isQ  this  encampment  also.  Accordingly,  40  men  marched  out,  with  John 
for  a  guide,  and  here  also  the  surprise  was  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  escaped  under  cover  of  night.  But  they  did  not  nnd  the 
Uchees  entirely  unprepared,  and  in  their  resistance  they  mortallv  wounded 
Lieut.  M'Neill,  a  promising  young  officer.  Two  Indians  were  killed,  three 
wounded,  and  16  captured.  Among  the  latter  was  Uchee  Billy,  whose  cap- 
ture was  viewed  of  no  small  consequence.  In  all  H  chiefs  were  captured 
during  the  expedition,  making  a  total  of  94  Indians  and  negroes. 

Before  the  montl\  expired,  a  son  of  Philip  (probably  he  who  escaped  at 
Dimlnwton)  came  with  four  others  to  St  Augustine,  with  a  flag ;  but  they 
were  no  sooner  come  than  Gen.  Hernandez  ordered  them  into  confinement 
We  have  no  other  particulars,  and  whether  the  general  had  good  reasons  for 
such  a  step,  take  not  upon  us  to  say.  It  appears  that  the  whites  in  general 
were  determined  to  have  the  Indians,  some  now  or  other,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  an  earnest  of  what  was  afterwards  enacted.  John  Hix,  or  Hext, 
(Tuckebatclye  Hajo,)  who  whs  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  an  encounter 
near  a  year  ago,  came  into  Fort  Kin^  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  on  the  7th 
there  arrived  at  Black  Creek,  Coahajo,  Yahajo,  fbrother-in-law  of  Osceola,) 
and  Hoiiene  Tustunnuggee.  These  captures  ana  surrenders  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  the  people,  and  they  again  counted  on  a  total  emigration  in 
a  sliort  time. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  as  Lieut  T.  B.  Adams  was  escorting  an  express 
frOiTi  Tampa  to  Fort  Foster,  he  f  ^11  in  with  and  took  three  Indians.  One  was 
a  prominent  chief  of  Pease  Creek,  named  Holachta-Mico-chee,  Hac-te-hal- 
chee,  a  sub-chief,  and  one  warrior. 

At  the  same  time  was  prepared  at  Washington  a  very  sensible  talk,  by  the 
chief  of  the  Cherokees,  John  Ross,  which  was  to  tte  sent  to  the  Seminoles; 
in  which  he  ardently  expressed  himself  for  their  welfare,  and  strongly  urged 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  settlement  with  the  whites,  and  the 
utter  impracticability  of  continuing  in  war,  with  the  least  prospect  of  success. 
This  Mr.  Ross  undertook,  by  the  consent  und  with  the  advice  of  President 
Jackson,  and  four  trusty  Cherokees  were  soon  after  despatched  with  it  to 
Florida.  It  was  addressed  to  Micanopy,  Philip,  Coacoochee,  (Wild  Cat,) 
Osceola,  and  other  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  signed  KOOWESKOOWE, 
alias  John  Ross,  and  a  commendatory  article,  by  seven  of  his  head  men. 

This  deputation  met  the  Seminoles  in  their  country,  ond  held  a  talk  with 
Sam  Jones,  at  the  head  of  300  Mikasaiikies.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
finally  settled,  hut  Abiaca  (Jones)  said  he  would  treat  with  the  whites  if  they 
would  not  use  him  ill.  However,  before  this  negotiation  began,  the  Semi- 
noles had  met  with  the  saddest  blow  of  any,  before  or  since ;  eight  more  of 
their  principal  men  had  fallen  into  the  hands  nf  Gen.  Jesup,  among  whom 
was  Osceola  himself!    This  came  about  as  follows: — 

About  the  18  October,  Osceola  sent  a  message  to  Fort  Peyton,  that  he 
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wished  to  have  a  talk  with  G«n.  Hernandez,  and  stated  that  he  was  but  a  few 
miles  firom  there.  He  liad  not  even  ventured  thus  far,  had  not  the  snare  been 
Uid  by  the  corninonder'lu-cblof  of  the  whites,  who,  it  must  ever  hereafter 
be  allowed,  disphtyed  as  much  of  the  Indian  in  the  matter,  as  Coacoochee  had 
done  before,  iu  tliu  abduction  of  old  Micanopy  and  otliers,  when  the  general 
had  them  nearly  ready  for  Arltansas.  For  Uns  act  of  Coacoochee,  the  sen- 
oral  had  determined  to  be  rcvenaed ;  and  he  declared,  '*if  he  (Coacoochee) 
I  had  been  a  white  man,  he  woultl  have  executed  him  the  moment  he  come 

/y         into  his  hands."    Now  we  Itave  seen  that  he  did,  some  time  before  tliis,  fall 
V>  into  his,  or  (Jen.  Hernatid«2's  hands.    He  watt  the  one  sent  out,  or,  as  the 

^  general  says,  allowed  to  do  out,  at  the  request  of  old  Philip,  his  father.    He  it 

was  tliat  brought  about  this  overture  of  Osceola,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  him, 
as  in  tlie  sequel  will  be  seen. 

The  Indians,  Imviug  come  as  near  Fort  Peyton  as  they  dared,  sent  word  for 
Geu.  Jesup  to  come  out  and  talk  with  them ;  he  returned  them  no  answer, 
but  ordered  Lieut.  Pevton  to  get  them  into  the  fort  if  he  could,  and  then  to 
seise  them.  But  in  tbw  he  could  not  succeed,  and  Gen.  Hernandez  was  sent 
out  with  900  men,  uiid  cottuncnccd  a  parley  with  them.  Gen.  Jesup  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Peyton,  and  ordered  tlie  lieutenant  of  the  fort 
to  proceed  to  the  treaty-ground,  to  learn  whether  the  Indians  "answered  Gen. 
Heriuuide/s  questions  satlsllictorily  or  not"  He  soon  returned,  and  reported 
that  the  answers  wer«  '^  evasive  and  unsatisfuctory;"  whereupon  he  ordered 
Md.  Ashby  to  capture  them,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Hernandez,  was  done, 
witliout  the  discliargo  of  a  gun  on  either  side.  Seventy-five  Indians  were,  by 
tills  raonisuvre,  taken  with  loaded  rifles  in  their  hands,  disarmed,  and  con- 
fined in  the  Ibrti  and  thus  ended  this  "brilliant"  afikir,  which  took  place  on 
the  31  October,  1837. 

The  names  of  tlie  principal  chieA  "grabbed"  in  this  ''haul,"  were,  as  the 
interpreters  gave  them,  Yoso«ya-mola  (Osceola,)  CoahaSio  (Alligator,|  Pow- 
AS-HAJO,  John  Cavallo.  who  had  been  a  hostage  with  Gen.  Jesup,  No-co- 
SO-8IA-HOI.A,  Emathla-Chamy,  Co-hi-i.o-lue-hajo  (Doctor,)  and  Hastono- 

MICO. 

Severe  onimodversiona  have  been  indulged  in,  upon  the  conduct  of  Gen. 
Jesup,  in  tlius  telssing  Osceola  and  his  companions.  'We  have  not  time  nor 
space  for  on  exomlliotbn  of  what  has  and  may  be  urged  for  and  against  the 
measure.  We  have  followed  the  general's  own  account  (^  th^  affair,  and 
must  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  upon  its  justness.  One  re- 
mark, however,  may  not  be  unimportant,  as  it  may  assist  in  a  iust  decision  of 
the  question.  The  general  has  «aid,  ftiat,  inasmuch  as  the  Indians  had  gross- 
ly deceived  him  on  a  former  occasion,  he  would  use  any  means  to  get  the 
chief  actors  iu  tliot  deceittion  into  his  hands ;  and  we  have  seen  how  the  mat- 
ter wos  managed  to  enect  that  object  Now,  when  Indians  fight  Indians, 
whatever  advantage  b  gained  by  circumvention,  of  one  party  over  another, 
is  just,  according  to  the  laws  which  govern  their  modes  of  warfare ;  but  it  is 
a  rare  circumstanco  that  a  party  is  attacked  when  coming  to  anottier  with 
the  offer  of  peace.  We  are  now  considering  the  whites  on  emud  footing  with 
'  tlie  Seinlnoles ;  for  we  see  no  otiier  ground  that  this  act  of  seizure  can,  in  auy 
way,  be  jiistiAed.  Tlio  general  asserts,  what  we  do  not  clearly  discover,  that 
Osceola  did  not  come  to  treat  of  peace,  but  came  under  that  pi-etence,  "  false- , 
ly,"  expecting  therebv  to  get  some  white  officer  into  his  power,  witii  wliom 
he  might  purchoso  tiio  liberation  of  Philip.  But,  as  has  been  observed,  we 
do  not  see  sufllcleht  evidence  of  such  a  plot,  to  autliorize  the  "  grab  game,** 
as  some  of  the  elastietU  editors  termed  it,  which  was  played  by  the  general. 
Mucli,  however,  might  be  added  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct ;  he  had  been 
s  long  time  in  Florida,  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  tlie 
wretched  busincMi  forced  Ufion  him ;  he  had  been  baffled  and  foiled  by  the 
'  Indiana,  and  derided  and  shamefblly  treated  by  some  of  his  own  countrymen. 

He  was  now  determined  to  do  something,  and  he  performed  this  signal  act 
wlien  nobody  exfiocted  it,  and  his  enemies  were  at  once  out  upon  him, 
because  he  nod  acted  like  the  |)eople  he  was  among.  No  blood  was 
shed ;  but  a  very  important  service  was  performed.  On  the  whole,  we  can- 
not condemn  Qmu  Jesup,  but  rather  the  policy  that  phiced  him  where  he 
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was.    Of  this  we  have  distinctly  spoken  in  an  earlier  page,  and  must  waive  a 
ftirther  examination. 

On  the  23  October,  99  **  Indians,  squaws,  and  negroes,"  were  captured  near 
Fort  Peyton ;  and,  on  the  SSth,  a  family  of  5  more  were  taken.  They  were 
conveyed  to  St.  Augustine,  and  imprifloned,  where  there  now  were  147  in  all, 
in  confinement  Great  preparations  had  been  nude  to  pursue  the  Indians 
with  vigor,  and  forces  haid  come  in  from  various  quai-ters,  so  that  by  tlie  first 
of  December,  there  wore  at  the  various  posts  in  Florida,  8,9il3  men,  of  whom 
4,637  were  regulars,  4,078  volunteers,  100  seamen,  and  178  friendly  Indians. 

Amid  all  these  preparations  and  watchings,  the  noted  chief  Coacoochee 
(Wild  Cat)  made  his  escape  from  St  Augustine,  with  17  warriors  and  two 
squaws.  Thus  the  tellow  whom  Gen.  Jesup  looked  upon  with  such  distrust, 
had,  somehow  or  other,  outwitted  his  keepers,  and  jomed  Sam  Jones  in  his 
unknown  retreat  NMJk 

The  next  event  which  comes  within  the  lit^o^rar  design,  was  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  which  has  happened  since  this%a'  began,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  in  which  Maj.  Dadfe  and  his  command  were  cut  off.  This  was 
the  bi^ttle  of  Okeechobee  Lake,  between  a  larse  Indian  force  under  Abiucu 
and  Alligator,  and  Col.  Z.  Taylor  at  the  head  ot  about  600  men ;  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  as  follows  :— 

Col.  Taylor  marched  from  Fort  Gardner  on  the  19  December,  1837,  and, 
following  the  meanderiugs  of  the  Kissimmee  River,  arrived  on  the  third  day 
at  a  point  on  its  banks,  15  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Lake  Okeechobee, 
which  name  is  said  to  mean  Big  Wattr.    Here  he  learned  from  a  prisoner, 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  that  Alligator,  "  with  all  the  war  spirits  of  tho 
Seminoles,  Sam  Jones,  and  175  Mikasaulcies,"  was  encamped  about  25  miles 
off,  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Kissimmee.    Crossing  the  river,  the  colonel  left 
Capt  Monroe,  with  his  company,  the  pioneers,  pontooneers,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  Delaware  warriors,  who  declined  proceeding,  from  lameness,  oc- 
casioned by  their  feet  and  legs  being  badly  cut  with  the  saw-palmetto.    The 
next  day,  taking  the  captured  Indian  as  a  pilot,  he  moved  on  with  the  rest  of 
bis  force.    After  passing  several  cypress  swamps  and  dense  hommocks,  ho 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Indians'  encampment,  on  the  morujng  of  the  iiSth. 
Here  they  were  found  in  one  of  the  strongest  places,  as  well  as  most  difficult 
of  access,  of  any  before  known  in  Florida ;  out  between  12  and  I  o'clock 
the  conflict  commenced.    The  main  body  of  the  Indians  were  posted  in  a 
hommock,  from  which  they  poured  such  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  volun- 
teers, that  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back.    They  formed  in  the  rear  of  the 
inffUitry,  who,  coming  now  into  action,  "  sustained  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive fires  ever  experienced  from  Indians."    But  they  pressed  for\vard,  and 
gained  the  hommock ;  the  struggle  continuing  more  than  an  hour,  which  was 
sustained  with  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  at  one  time 
nearly  breaking  their  hne  ;  they  were,  however,  finally  routed  and  driven  at 
every  point,  leaving  10  of  their  dead  on  the  field,  and  numerous  traces  of 
blood  where  others  had  been  dragged  away.    It  was  reported  afterwards,  by 
the  Indians  themselves,  that  they  lost  20  in  all ;  and  yet  this  story  of  blood  is 
not  half  told.    Col.  Taylor  had  28  killed,  and  111  wounded !    Every  officer 
of  four  companies,  with,  one  exception,  and  every  orderly  sergeant  of  tlio 
same  companies,  were  killed,  and  the  sergeant  major  was  mortcJiy  wounded. 
Col.  A.  R,  Thompson,  of  the  6th  U.  S.  infantry,  received  three  mortal  wounds 
nearly  at  the  same  time ;  Adjutant  J.  P.  Center,  Capt  Vanswearingen,  and 
Lieut  F.  J.  Brooke,  of  the  same  cor[)s,  were  killed  outright ;  Col.  (Jentry,  of 
the  Missouri  volunteers,  was  killed  by  a  shot  through  the  body,  the  same  ball 
wounding  his  son  in  the  arm.    Such  was  the  issue  of  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Lake  Okeechobee,  which  served  two  ends ;  one  of  which  was  to  reduce  the 
nmnber  of  Indians  in  opposition,  and  to  teach  the  survivors  that  the  whites 
could  and  would  fight    No  prisoners  were  taken,  but  some  200  horses  and 
cattle  were  found. 

Skirmishes  on  a  smaller  scale  continued.  Gen.  Nelson,  of  the  Georgia 
volunteers,  fell  in  with  a  few  Indians  on  the  Suanee,  on  the  26  December,  at 
a  place  called  Wacusape,  and  we  presume,  judging  from  indirect  informa- 
tion, came  ofiT  second  best    His  horse  was  kiillea  under  him,  and  he  lost  his 
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lieutenant,  and  three  hones,  and  a  man  or  two  wounded.  He  took  one  In- 
dian and  a  negro  prisoners,  and  one  Indian  was  reported  to  have  been  killed. 
About  the  same  time,  there  was  a  fi|;iit  at  Charlotte  Harbor,  in  which  five 
Indians  were  killed,  and  nine  taken.  Lieut.  Ilardinir  was  dangerousljr  wound- 
ed. And  a  day  or  two  after,  Capt  Winder,  with  30  dragoons,  surprised  and 
took  seven  men  and  S3  women  and  children,  alraut  40  miles  south  of  Fort 
McLaue,  and  near  Fort  McNiell ;  and  20  miles  south-west  of  Fort  Harney, 
he  took  29  more,  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  Coahajo.  Such  were  the 
important  operations  iu  Florida,  during  the  year  IS)?. 


it 
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AFTER  XX. 

EVENTS    OF    1838  AND   1830. 


Battle  or  Wacasa  Swamp — Defeat  of  Lieut.  Powell— Batjix  or  Lucha 
Hatch! — Gen.  Jetup  vwunded — Death  or  Osceoi.a — Hi$  character — Gtn.  Jetiip 
desires  to  give  vp  the  vmr,  and  allow  the  Indians  to  live  in  Florida — JYot  ullnterd 
by  the  government — His  talk  with  Toskf.oke — Indians  seized  at  Fort  Jypiter — 
<i'«ii.  Jesup  leave*  Florida — Death  of  Philip  and  Jumper — Cupt.  Ellis's  exuloit— 
Indians  surprise  Capt.  Beall — Families  murdered — Crews  of  vessels  murairred —  ' 
Death  qf  Mushalatubee — Camp  Forbes  attacked — Mumnous  aiurdtrs — Cupt. 
Russell  and  Maj.  JVuel  killed — Cupt.  Rowetl  defeated — Gen.  Miuomh  takes  com- 
mand in  Florida — Endtuvois  tn  make  a  treaty — Lieut.  Hulberl  kilted — Reward  for 
Indians — Massacre  at  Colooshatchie — Indians  surprised  iii  Fort  Mellon — Murders 
on  the  Wartdla — Bloodhounds  to  be  employed  against  the  Seminoles — Depredations 
continue. 

New  year  has  come,  but  not  a  "happy  new  year"  to  Florida;  for  its  first 
day  had  only  passed,  when  the  sound  of  the  rifle  is  heard  in  its  desolate 
coasts,  followed  b^  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Brif^.  Gen.  Charles 
Nelson,  with  a  brigade  of  Georgia  volunteers,  being  charged  with  the  defence 
of  Middle  Florida,  was,  on  the  2  January,  scouting  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Wacasa 
Swamp,  near  Fort  Fanning,  whe^  he  discovered  Indian  signs  leading  to  said 
swamp ;  fbllowine  them  up,  he  was  fiercely  attacked  as  he  approached  it, 
and  immediately  tne  fight  Mcame  obstinate,  and  lusted  near  three  hours.  At 
5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Indians  dispersed,  carrying  ofi*  their  killed  and  wounded. 
The  whites  suffered  severely ;  but  they  claimed  a  large  victory,  havitig  cap- 
tured "  15  men  and  children,  and  a  chief  named  Ciiickachoo.  Col.  Foster, 
who  commeLtaded  the  left  wing,  was  shot  down,  but  his  wound  proved  slight 
Lieut  Jennings  was  killed.  Among  the  wounded  were  Col.  Ambrister, 
slightly;  Serg.  Maj.  Jones,  badly;  Dr.  Sheftall  of  Savannah,  badly;  with 
several  privates. 

We  now  proceed  with  an  account  of  a  sharp  action,  near  Jupiter  Inlet, 
between  a  force  of  about  60  men  under  Lieut  L.  M.  Powell,  of  the  navy,  and 
a  Imdy  of  Indians  under  Toskeoee,  in  which  the  whites  were  defeated,  and 
siiflTered  severelv  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  action  commenced  about  4 
in  the  P.  M.*,  and  continued  till  half  past  seven  at  night,  of  the  liS^January. 

On  proceeding  upon  a  trail,  after  landing  at  Jupiter  River,  Lieut  Powell 
captured  a  squaw,  whom  he  made  pilot  him  to  the  Indian  camp,  which  he 
reached  after  a  march  of  alioiit  five  miles.  He  found  tliein  prejwred  for  liiin, 
and  the  war-whoop  was  immediately  raised.  The  whites  ''charged  them 
through  a  deep  swamp,"  and  the  fire  became  general.  Lieut  Harrison,  of 
the  navy,  was  soon  shot  down  at  the  head  of  hia  men,  who  were  left  without 
an  oflicer.  Lieut  Fowler,  of  the  artillery,  was  directed  to  penetrate  the 
swamp  to  the  right,  while  the  remaining  two  companies,  under  Lieut  M'Ar- 
tliur,  of  the  na^'}',  advanced  in  line.  By  these  manoeuvres  the  Indians  were 
driven,  or  retreated,  to  a  large  cypress  swamp,  700  or  800  yards  in  the  rear. 
Here  they  made  a  determined  stand,  and  here  Lieut  M* Arthur  was  liadly 
wounded,  and  Dr.  Leitner  was  killed  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  du^  as 
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•urRflon.  Nlffht  wm  npfroiMihlnir,  atifl  th<*  mm  witro  (hlliiiK  flut.when  Lieut 
Powoll  ordnriid  »  ntlrMl,  Mniii.  Fowlor  wna  ithot  down  in  tho  succeMAil 
att«in|>t  whlob  h«  muiU»  Ut  Mmt  ihn  rntranl, anil  hut  throA  offlenn  rprnalned 
U|K>n  thffir  Ami  nI  th«i  viom  nf  th«  iirtinn.  1"ii«.<  whiten  made  wliat  haute  they 
could  to  their  IwniIn,  nil  »!'  wMrli  th<>y  iinf  oiV  cxrcnt  one,  which  the  Indiana 
tooli,  conlalnlity  artirtiutiltlnn.  In  thm  aflhir  fh«  whitnii  had  A  killed,  and  HO 
wounded,  nmnv  ol'llir'ti  M<vrr«ilv,  mid  n^nw  thrc(<  iM<vi<ral  tiinea.  The  Indiana 
loat  4  or  A.  The  rotnini  "dfr-in-i'lii^f  iu  this  pxpoditinn  inakea  no  charf[ea 
against  any  envNtfed  in  it,  in  hi*  nfHrinI  accanvt ;  but  an  officer,  who  waa 
twice  wounded  iri  Ihti  fi((ht.  Mid  «h<<  miilom  were  grmt  cuwnrdH,  and  had  it 
not  lieen  Ihr  the  corn|Hiiiy  ol  nrtill«-ry  «ridt>r  Lieut.  Fowler,  who  rovcred  their 
retreat,  nenrlv  all  ol'  llii<tn  would  Imvo  Itfon  nrnlped.  As  it  was,  aliotit  half 
the  woundeil  were  ol'  ilmt  rttips.  Thin  tight  wus  on  Lucha  Hatche,  or  Tur- 
tle HIver, 

(ktn.  JeNUit,lhltikliitf  the  liidlnnn  hnd  iirolmbly  mode  their  linad-qiiartera  on 
tho  LurliA  llntelie,  iiinrched  with  tlin  force  under  hin  immediate  command 
Oom  Fort  Lloyd,  (i<*iir  tho  litifld  of  the  Ht.  John,  on  the  30  January,  to  see 
whether  Lieut.  I'owell  hnd  Jiint  rniisn  (ivr  leaving  them  in  Aill  imaaesaion 
there,  or  not.  Ilo  ciiitin  U|ion  them  on  tlie  24th,  hiitwecn  11  and  19  o'clock. 
A.  M,,  aiul  W  Un  hnd  lind  no  more  men  tlinn  the  lioutcnant  had,  it  in  doubtAil 
whether  he  would  have  given  an  good  an  account,  or  tareil  an  well ;  though 
the  general  hitriMtll'  nnyn,  **  that  the  ntrength  of  their  position  was  nuch,  that 
they  ought  to  have  held  it  tniich  longer  than  they  did;"  yet,  in  forcing  them 
out  of  It,  he  WMN  pretty  neverelv  wounded,  with  30  of  his  men,  and  10  were 
killed  or  mortally  wounded,  'lliun  had  Tobkroer  handled  two  conniderablo 
Ibrcea  under  Mepnrnle  cominnndem,  and  wan  doiihtlesn  an  well  pronnrcd  for  a 
third,  an  either  of  llifwe  Ihr  n  n«-cond ;  for  ho  and  his  men  were  able  to  make 
good  their  retreat  without  lonn  of  time,  with  their  all,  leaving  conjecture  only 
to  their  anemiea  of  their  next  lornlity. 

We  muat  now  turn  our  attention,  for  the  lant  time,  to  the  once  feared,  and 
much  dreaded,  and  now  no  lenn  regretted,  chief,  Ohckola.  We  left  him  in 
priaon  at  0t.  Auguntlue,  in  Novemlier  last,  from  which  place  he  woa,  noon 
after  the  tim'n\mof  t'ltkiinncutt  iYom  thence,  sent  to  Charleston,  and  con- 
fined to  the  fi>rt  in  that  hiirlNir  ihr  nafe  keeping,  until  he  should  he,  with  oth- 
era,  ahipped  Ihr  the  went.  Hut  that  time  never  came  for  him !  Death  came 
with  that  aid  which  the  white  man  relhsed !  Me  died  in  confinement  at  Foil 
Moultrie,  of  n  catarrhnl  liiver,  on  the  !M)  Janimi-v,  1838.  The  portrait  of  Os- 
ceola la  difficult  to  Ini  drawn  $  some  have  made  him  a  coward,  and  others  a 
knave ;  fiome  linvn  averred  that  he  wan  but  a  sub-chief,  and  without  respect 
among  Ida  own  people  (  others  have  indignantlv  added,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  white  man,  nn  though  their  own  hlooalmd  degraded  him  in  the  scale  of 
being.  It  might  lie  no,  I  low  then  ought  they  to  look  upon  themBelvcs?  Dou- 
bly degraded  in  that  wmle.  Others  portray  his  character  in  unmeasured 
terms  of  admiration  (  irinklntf  hlin  the  greatest  of  chiefs,  ablest  of  counsellors, 
and  bravent  of  wnrrlorn.  Wo  offlrm  to  neither.  The  circumstance  of  his 
being  better  known  when  the  wnr  liegan,  than  other  chiefs,  gave  him  a  ce- 
lebri^  or  notoriety  which  hin  deeds  did  not  claim.  He  had  lived  more  among 
the  white  |>oo|ile,  and  hence  was  lietter  known  to  them ;  and  when  a  depre- 
dation WON  committed,  or  n  hnttle  fiitight,  Osceola  was  the  suppoaed  leader  of 
the  Indiana ;  uiul  an  the  re|Kirt  of  such  occurrences  spread,  tne  supposition 
vanished,  and  thun  nrone  much  of  the  celebrity  of  Osceola.  Hence  it  ia 
eaMy  to  see  how  he  cntrin  no  prominently  into  the  van  of  notoriety.  Thus,  in 
our  account  of  the  defeat  of  Major  Dade,  the  authorities  then  relied  upon 
made  us  mav  he  wnn  the  leader  in  that  wretched  disaster;  but  we  are  now  as- 
■ured  that  tie  wan  iit  i'nm]t  King  that  name  day,  and  waa  the  chief  actor  in 
that  tragedy,  aiul  hence  could  not  have  been  in  the  fight  with  Maj.  Dade.  He 
lived  near  I'Ump  King  when  the  war  liegan,  after  which  he  removed  to  Long 
Bwamp,  19  miles  to  the  nouth-went  of  it. 

But  we  detroiit  nothiitg  fVoiti  the  just  fhme  of  Osceola.    He  was  a  great 
man,  and  his  name  will  go  down  to  tlio  latest  posterity,  with  as  much  renown 
88  that  of  Phimi*  of  I'nkanoket.    Hoth,  by  fatal  errors,  were  brought  prema- 
turely Into  the  ImndH  of  their  (tticrnicH :  Philip,  by  the  rash  murder  of  one  of 
l.'l 
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men,  and  Osceola  by  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  character  of  his 


his  own 
foes. 

We  return  to  Gen.  Jesup,  whom  we  left  wounded,  though  safely  throush 
the  battle  of  Lucha  Hatche.  The  next  dav,  January  25th,  he  crossed  the 
river,  and  encamped  on  Jupiter  Bay,  where  he  erected  a  stockade,  which  he 
named  Fort  Jupiter.  Here  he  remained  until  the  5  February,  his  men  beine 
destitute  of  shoes  and  other  supplies.  At  this  iieriod  he  marched  southward, 
about  12  miles,  when  he  encamped  again ;  and  here  an  interview  was  sought 
with  the  Indians.  It  was  now  looked  upon  by  the  general,  as  well  as  all  nis 
principal  officers,  as  a  matter  past  accomplishment,  to  subdue  the  Semiuoles, 
"  for  years  to  come."  It  was,  therefore,  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to 
effect  an  accommodation  with  them,  and  to  allow  them  to  retain  and  live  upon 
that  part  of  Florida  "  where  nobody  else  could  live."  Accordingly,  he  wrote 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  11  February,  recommendirg  tliat  measure. 
In  answer,  the  secretary  said,  that  it  was  not  a  question  now  to  be  considered 
by  the  president,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  Indians  remain  in  the 
country  or  not,  but  that,  as  a  treaty  had  been  ratified,  by  which  the  Indians 
had  agreed  to  remove,  it  was  his  duty  to  see  it  executed ;  that,  therefore,  no 
arrangements  with  the  Seminoles  would  be  allowed,  having  for  its  object 
their  future  residence  in  Flori)  h.  Thus  a  "veto"  was  set  to  the  humane 
object  of  Generals  Jesup,  Eusta  ;e,  and  others,  though  they  were  allowed  to 
make  a  kind  of  a  truce  with  them  for  the  ensuing  summer,  or  until  the  season 
would  alIow,the  whites  to  fight  them  again  to  advantage. 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Jesup  had  moved  on  slowly,  and  on  the  7th,  by  means  of 
messengers  which  he  sent  out,  got  a  parley  with  a  young  chief|  named  Hal- 
lec  IIajr>.  This  chief  tol'i  the  general  that  the  Indians  were  in  a  wretched 
condition,  that  tliey  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  cotintry,  but  would  be  con- 
tented with  any  small  portion  of  it,  if  they  might  be  allowed  to  continue  in  it. 
At  this  stage  of  the  conference,  the  general  (very  abruptly  we  tliink)  demanded 
hostages,  or  a  surrender  of  the  arms  of  the  Lidians ;  but  the  chief  gave  him 
to  understand  that  neither  would  be  done.  He  then  requested  a  conference 
with  Toskegee,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Land.  The  next  day  Toskegee 
came,  and  the  interview  resulted  in  an  agreement  for  a  meeting  at  Fort  Jupiter, 
In  ten  days  from  that  time.  What  was  done  at  that  fort,  or  whether  the  gen- 
eral ever  got  tiie  Indians  there  or  not,  he  has  not  told  us;  but  he  says,  in  his 
communication  to  the  secretary  of  wai',  that  "  the  measure  which  he  adopted 
had  resulted  in  the  peaceable  surrender  of  about  1,200  Indians  and  negroes, 
of  whom  319  were  warriors.  Had  any  other  course  been  adopted,  it  is  ques- 
tionable," he  says,  "  whether  20  warriors  could  have  been  killed  or  taken." 

Hence  we  are  to  infer,  that  without  gross  deception,  now-a-days  called 
stratagem,  nothing  could  be  effected,  of  any  account,  against  the  Indians  of 
Florida ;  and  what  it  is  probable  will  be  remarked  upon  hereafter,  as  worthy 
of  admiration,  is  the  curious  fact,  that  it  had  taken  the  government  of  the 
countiy,  and  all  its  officers  who  had  been  engaged  in  Florida,  three  years  to 
find  it  out.  An  army  could  march  from  one  end  of  that  country  to  another, 
if  they  avoided  its  lakes  and  swamps ;  and  dogs  could,  witi)  ccjual  ease,  drive 
all  the  birds  fi'om  a  rye-field,  if  there  were  no  brambles  in  their  course  ;  and 
the  latter  of  these  experiments  would  be  of  about  as  much  consequence  to 
the  owner  of  the  rye-field,  as  the  former  to  the  inhabitants  of  Florida. 

Toskegee  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  lay  down  his  aiTns,  and  come  into 
the  strong-holds  of  the  white  men,  to  hold  a  treaty  with  them,  under  the  as- 
surance that  he  and  his  people  would  be  allowed  to  retain  some  little  part  of 
their  own  country.  But  we  are  told,  as  the  Indians  probably  were  aftenvurds, 
that  they  woula  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Florida,  provided  the  ])resident 
would  consent  to  it  They  had  become  quite  confident  that  such  would  be 
the  fact,  for  the  very  good  reason,  that  liie  officers  who  made  them  this  prom- 
ise, were  very  confident  themselves,  that  it  would  be  acceded  to  by  him.  No 
other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  Gen.  Jesup's  language,  in  his  communi- 
cation to  the  secretary  of  war,  be.ore  alluded  to.  Speaking  of  his  overtures 
for  a  reservation,  he  says,  "  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  in  tlie  field,  I  had  a  right  to  adopt  those  measures, 
either  of  direct  hostility,  or  of  policy,  which  promised  to  be  most  useful  in 
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the  end,  taking  care  not  to  place  the  nltimate  decision  of  them  beyond  the 
control  of  my  oiRcial  superiors." 

Some  time  had  now  intervened  since  proposals  had  been  made,  and  it  is 
prolnibli;  the  chiefs  hud  begun  to  think  all  was  not  right ;  for  when,  on  the 
17tli  March,  the  general  had  got  his  answer  from  Washington,  he  notified 
tliem  to  meet  him  on  the  30th,  at  Fort  Jupiter;  they  did  not  appear;  where- 
upon Col.  Twiggs,  by  his  order,  surrounded  and  captured  the  whole  party, 
u'liounting  to  513.  In  a  day  or  two  after,  negrops  enough  were  taken  to  make 
up  078 ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Passac-mico,  a  chief,  with  14  others,  made  their 
escape. 

On  the  94  March,  Gen.  Jesnp  detached  Halatoochee,  Tustenuc-cocho-conee, 
iukI  the  negro  chief  Abraham,  to  (Jen.  Taylor.  These  were  sent  out  with 
uiossages  to  tht'ir  countrymen  west  of  Okeechobee  and  Pahi'iokee,  and  th^y 
prcviiiled  upon  Alligator,  with  361)  Indians  and  negroes,  of  whom  a  hundred 
were  warriors,  to  surrender  to  Col.  Smith  and  Gen.  Taylor ;  and  soon  after 
Lieut.  Anderson  captured  Paliose-mico,  a  sub-chief  of  Toskegee,  with  his 
band  of  47  persons.  Major  Lauderdale  and  Lieut.  Powell  pursued  Appiaccn, 
(Surn  .lones,)  as  Gen.  Jesup  writes  the  name,  into  the  everglades,  and  came 
u|)  with  him  on  an  island,  and  dispersed  his  party. 

Wo  have  now  traced  events  to  the  month  of  April,  1838,  in  which  month 
Gen.  Jesup  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country,  and  leave  Gen. 
Taylor  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Florida.  He  began  operations  there  in 
Deiemher,  1836,  from  which  time  to  that  now  arrived  at,  there  hud  been 
taken,  with  those  who  surrendered,  about  3,400  Indians,  above  700  of  whom 
were  warriors.  Many  of  the  principal  chiefs  had  already  been  sent  out  of 
the  country.  King  Philip,  Cloud,  and  Coahajo,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  19th  of  Miirch,  but  the  former  never  reached  his  place  of  destination. 
King  Philip  died  on  board  his  transport  boat  in  July,  40  miles  below  Fort 
Gibson.  He  was  buried  on  shore  with  the  honors  of  war;  100  guns  being 
discharged  over  his  grave.  Jumper  had  [)receded  him.  This  chief  lan- 
guished for  about  two  months,  at  the  "Barracks"  in  New  Orleans,  when,  on 
a  day  memorable  in  our  annals,  April  the  I9th,  his  spirit  took  its  flight.  He 
was  buried  under  arms  with  much  ceremony.  Into  his  coffin  were  put  his 
rifle,  pipe,  to!)acco,  and  other  equipments,  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  his 
people.  We  now  return  to  inquire  what  is  doing  in  the  land  whence  they 
CJime. 

A  scoutin^f  pnrty  of  volunteers,  under  Capt.  Ellis,  found  five  Indians  in  a 
hommock  near  SnntaFee  liridge,  all  of  whom  are  killed,  without  injury  to  his 
own  party.  This  was  on  the  ICth  of  May.  On  the  17th  of  June,  as  a  detach- 
ment of  about  30  United  States  dragoons,  under  Cupt.  Beall,  were  seeking 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Fclasco,  near  Newnansville,  they  fell 
into  an  nmliush,  and  seven  of  their  number  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
th»  former  was  Capt  Walker.  They  immediately  retreated,  and  were  fol- 
lowed some  distance  by  the  Indians.  On  the  19  July,  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Guynn  wascutoff  on  the  Santa  Fee;  himself)  wife,  and  infant  child  were  mur- 
dered. On  the  95th  of  the  same  month,  a  family  of  the  njime  ol"  Lasley  was 
broken  up  on  the  Ocloknee,  15  or  90  miles  from  Tallahassee.  Mr.  Lasley 
and  a  daughter  were  killed.  In  Middle  Floridit,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
a  Mr.  Singletary,  his  wife,  and  two  children  were  cut  off.  On  the  19th  of 
A'igust,  a  severe  blow  was  struck  on  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Baker,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Oscilla.  Himself,  wife,  and  a  grandchild  were  killed.  And  tftus 
we  might  fill  out  page  after  page  with  such  awful  details — consequences  of  a 
war  to  be  rememl)ered  only  to  be  lamented. 

Many  had  supposed,  that  when  co  many  Indians  had  been  sent  out  of 
Florida,  but  few  could  be  left  to  trouble  their  e.xpatriators,  but  it  proved  filr 
otherwise.  The  poor  mariner,  who  had  never  had  any  hand  in  the  wnr,  if 
cast  away  on  any  part  of  that  const,  immediately  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  Indians.  In  a  terrible  tempest,  which  happened  about  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, near  40  vessels  were  wrecked  or  stranded  on  its  extensive  shores.  One 
only  we  shall  particularly  name.  This  was  the  brig  AIna,  Capt.  Thomas,  of 
Ponlttnd.  After  being  wrecked,  the  crew  all  got  safe  on  shore,  except  one 
man,  who  was  washed  overboard.    The  captain,  A.  J.  Pliunmer,  and  Wm. 
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Reed,  were  killed.  S.  Cammett  and  E.  Wyer,  Jr.,  though  wounded,  almost 
iniraculously  escaped. 

Amidst  theue  eventer  we  will  pause  to  notice  the  death  of  the  great  Chok- 
taw  chie^  Mdshalatcbee.  He  died  at  the  agency  in  Arkansas,  September 
the  30tb,  of  small-pox.  He  had  led  hia  warriors  against  the  Creeks,  under 
Jackson,  during  the  war  of  1812. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  Adj.  Ucn.  R.  Jones  issued  orders  for  the  re- 
assembling of  such  officers  and  others,  in  Florida  and  the  Cherokee  country, 
as  had  been  detached  to  the  north-west,  or  elsewhere,  to  be  ready  for  active 
service.  On  the  11th,  as  Cupt.  Howell's  rompnny  of  Florida  volunteers, 
about  16,  were  scouting  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oscillo,  they  fall  upon  a  camp 
of  Indians  under  Tigertail.  Most  of  them  escape  on  ponies,  but  two  women 
were  killed.  ' 

We  meet  with  very  little  of  importance  until  the  close  of  this  year.  On 
the  28th  December  an  attack  was  made  on  Camp  Forbes,  by  a  small  party 
of  Indians,  but  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  two  of  their  number  dead 
behind.  The  next  morning  Lieut.  Thomas  went  in  pursuit  of  the  party,  and 
came  up  with  them  on  the  Cliattahoohee ;  here  again  they  were  dispersed 
with  loss,  but  how  greni  is  not  mentioned.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1839, 
some  citizens  of  Magnolia,  learning  that  Indians  were  in  their  neighlK)rhood, 
searched  them  out,  and  killed  the  whole  party,  six  in  number.  Capt.  L.  J. 
Beall,  scouting  with  a  company  of  di-ngoons  near  Abapopka  Lake,  captured 
16  Indians,  of  which  number  but  two  were  men.  The  two  men  were  near 
relations  of  Wild  Ciit  and  Snni  Jones.  The  latter  had  given  out  word  that 
he  would  hang  any  Indian  who  should  attempt  to  surrender. 

A  party  of  10  or  12  Indians  went  within  about  12  miles  of  Tallahassep,  and 
cut  off  the  fomily  of  a  Mr.  I'endarvis;  killing  him,  his  wife,  and  two  children. 
This  was  on  the  15tli  of  February,  and  on  the  18th  they  cut  off  the  family  of 
a  Mr.  White,  four  miles  nearer  the  same  place.  Here  they  killed  two  persons, 
and  desperately  wounded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White.  On  the  Thursday  previous, 
the  same,  or  perhaps  anntlier  party  of  Indians  attacked  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Stokens,  of  Jefferson  county,  and  though  the  family  escaped,  they  plundered 
it  of  1,000  dollars  in  hank  notes,  and  l)nrnt  it. 

On  the  23(1  of  February,  about  15  or  20  Indians  attack  three  wagons  on  the 
Magnolia  road,  loaded  with  provisions  for  Camp  Wacasa,  and  about  9  miles 
from  that  place.  Four  persons  were  killed.  As  Capt  B.  L.  Russell  was 
ascending  the  Miami  Kiver,  in  open  boats,  from  Fort  Dallas,  with  a  pnrt  of 
his  men,  they  wei-e  fired  on  by  Indians  concealed,  and  Capt.  Russell  is  killed, 
and  Major  Noel  is  mortally  wounded.  This  was  on  the  last  dav  of  February, 
viz.,  the  28th. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  the  Indians  which  bad  been  collected  nt  St.  Augus- 
tine were  shipped  for  the  west.  There  were  250  in  idl,  65  of  whom  were 
men.  At  this  time  went  the  long  noted  negro  chief,  Abraham.  Yet  murders 
continued  to  be  every  where  committed.  On  the  8th,  the  house  of  Edmimd 
Gray,  in  Jefferson  county,  9  miles  from  Monticello,  is  beset,  Mr.  Gray  and 
two  children  killed  and  one  badly  wounded,  and  the  house  burned. 

In  pursuing  his  business  of  scouting,  Capt.  Rowell-came  upon  50  or  60 
Indians  near  Patterson's  Hommock,  5  miles  east  of  the  Oscilla.  They  engaged 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  two  wounded. 
This  happened  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  on  the  3d  of  April  some  10  or  15 
Indians  we?it  to  the  residence  of  Capt.  Scott,  in  Jefferson  county,  about  two 
miles  from  Builey's  mills,  where  ihey  killed  one  person  und  wounded  two  or 
three  more.  About  the  same  time  the  house  of  a  M\;  Rollins  is  attacked  at 
the  head  of  the  St.  Mary's,  on  the  edge  of  the  Okefeenoke  Swamp.  Mrs. 
Rollins  was  killed,  and  he  made  a  very  narrow  escape. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Macoiid>  had  been  ap|)ointcd  commander-in-chief  of  the 
nrmy  in  Florida,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  he  arrived  at  its  head-quarters  on 
Black  Creek.  His  main  instructions  nu|)ear  to  have  been,  to  |)Bcify  the  In- 
dians again,  until  the  return  of  another  season  for  campaigning.  But  his 
prospects  were  discouraging,  for  "  they  were  dividing  themselves  into  small 
parties,  penetrating  the  settlements,  committing  sjme  murders,  and  firing 
from  their  coverts  on  the  expresses  and  passengers  going  from  post  to  post" 
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And  it  was  believed  that  no  communication  could  be  opened  with  them. 
However  the  general  was  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  and  finding  some 
prisoners  at  uary's  Ferry,  he  treated  them  liindly  for  a  while,  then  set  them 
at  liberty,  with  the  request  that  they  would  proceed  to  the  hostiles  and  invite 
tbem  to  a  parley.  At  or  about  the  same  time  Gen.  Tuylor  sent  out  some  of 
"  bis  Indians,  in  whose  sincerity  nnd  honesty  he  had  great  confidence ; "  but 
these  joined  the  enemy  and  never  returned,  and  the  prisoners  returned  ai^er 
some  time,  and  said  they  could  not  find  their  people.  In  the  mean  time, 
on  the  22  April,  about  100  Talliihassies,  under  the  chief  Nea  Stoco  Matia, 
marched  to  Tampa  in  the  night,  and  forced  nway  about  30  of  their  country- 
men, who  were  waiting  there  to  ha  shipped  to  the  west. 

At  length,  on  the  I7th  of  May,  the  general  got  a  number  of  chiefs  together, 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  peniiisulu,  hy  the  negotiation  of  Col.  Harney, 
and  an  amicable  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  they  were  to  remain  m 
tlie  country  for  the  present,  or  until  they  could  be  assured  of  the  prosperous 
condition  of  their  friends  who  had  emigrated.  The  general  then  left  Florida. 
On  the  3  May,  five  persons  were  killed  on  the  Santa  Fee.  On  the  same 
day  Lieut.  Hulbert  and  a  man  named  O'Driscoll  were  killed  at  Fojirteen- 
niile  Creek.  The  express  riiler  between  Fort  Frank  Brooke  and  Fort  An- 
drews not  arriving  as  usual,  Lieut  llnlbert  went  out  with  ten  men  to  learn 
the  cause.  Heing  in  advance  of  his  men,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  thus 
cut  off.    He  lielonged  to  New  York,  and  had  graduated  at  West  Point. 

Altout  sunset  on  the  28  May,  a  body  of  Indians  suiTound  the  dwelling  of 
Mr.  James  Osteen,  of  Alligator,  shoot  him  near  his  stable,  badly  wound  a  Mr. 
Dell,  and  also  a  sister  of  Mr.  Osteen.  Mrs.  Osteen  and  her  children  rscape 
to  the  nearest  house.  These  and  numerous  other  equally  horrid  afiairs  hap- 
pening immediately  after  the  treaty  just  made,  destroyed  all  confidence  in  its 
utility.  The  people  of  Florida  declared  they  would  take  the  managemetit  of 
the  war  into  their  own  hands,  and  earlv  in  June  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory offered  a  reward  of  200  dollars  for  every  Indian  killed  or  token.  And 
soon  after,  Tioertail,  the  chief  of  the  Tallahassies,  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  treaty  made  hetween  Gen.  Macomb  and  Chitto  Tustenuggee 
null  and  void.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  two  principal  chiefs  of  the  Senii- 
noles,  Tigertail  and  Sam  Jones,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Gen.  Macomb's 
treaty. 

On  the  13  July,  between  9  and  10  at  night,  a  small  party  of  Indians  at- 
tack the  family  of  Mr.  G.  Chairs,  10  miles  from  Tallahassee,  and  kill  Mrs. 
Chairs  and  two  children.  On  the  23d,  Col.  Harney  was  attacked  on  the  Co- 
looshatchie  or  Synebal  River,  and  had  13  out  of  18  of  his  men  killed.  Tho 
colonel  had  gone  to  this  place  to  establish  a  trading  house,  agreeably  to  the 
treaty  made  at  Fort  King  between  some  of  the  Seminoles  and  Gen.  Macomb, 
b«5fbre  spoken  of.  Thus  that  treaty  (which  was  only  verbal)  was  either  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  deceive  the  general,  or  some  Indians  made  it 
without  any  authority  from  their  nation  ;  the  latter  was  doubtless  the  fact. 

When  the  news  of  Col.  Harney's  surprise  reached  Fort  Mellon,  on  the  31st, 
some  50  Indians,  who  had  come  into  that  neighborhood,  were  alarmed  for 
their  safety,  and  fled ;  but  soon  after,  about  45  of  them  came  in  to  talk  with 
Lieut.  Hanson,  and  were  surrounded  and  taken ;  two  men,  in  attempting  to 
escape,  were  shot  down  and  killed.  About  this  time,  as  a  company  of  sol- 
diers were  building  a  bridge  in  Middle  Florida,  about  two  miles  from  a  post 
on  the  Suanee,  tliey  were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  6  of  their  number 
killed.  At  Fort  Wheelock,  two  or  three  soldiers  are  killed  while  bathing  in 
Orange  Lake.  On  the  27  September,  a  party  fiill  tipon  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Bunch,  on  the  Wakulla,  murder  Mrs.  Bunch  and  one  child,  and  burn  the 
house.    Mr.  Whitaker,  a  near  neighbor,  is  severely  wounded. 

Early  in  October,  it  was  announced  that  7,000  regular  troops  were  to  be 
sent  to  Florida,  and  that  Gen.  Taylor  had  been  authorized  to  send  to  Cuba 
for  a  large  number  of  bloodhounds,  to  enable  them  to  scent  out  the  Indians. 
When  it  was  known  throughout  the  country  that  dogs  were  to  be  employed 
against  them,  there  was  a  general  burst  of  indignation ;  but  though  it  is  a  fiict 
that  the  dogs  were  procured  and  brought  to  Florida,  with  Spaniards  to  di- 
rect them,  yet  wc  believe  they  entirely  failed  in  the  experiment ;  there  being 
13* 
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but  here  and  tliere  a  solitaiy  instance  of  their  performing  the  seryice  for 
which  they  were  intended.  If  the  originators  of  this  dog-schcino  had  in  view 
the  destruction  of  the  Indians  in  the  manner  they  were  destroyed  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Columbus,  they  deserve  not  the  rights  of  humanity,  but  should 
rather  be  hunted  out  of  society  by  beasts  as  savage  as  themselves,  if  such 
could  be  found.  How  much  was  effected  by  the  hounds,  it  is  difficult  to  tell, 
for  long  before  their  arrival  in  the  country,  the  editors  of  papers  in  that  re 
gion  had  probably  concluded  upon  what  course  they  would  pursue,  when 
official  accounta  from  dogs  should  be  offered  for  publication ;  but  occasionally 
u  reckless  fellow  dropped  a  paragraph  like  the  following :  '<  The  Cuba  do^s 
lir.ve  proved  quite  beneficial.  They  caught  five  Indians  the  other  day,  m 
Middle  Florida,  handsomely."  In  March,  (1840,)  "Col.  Twiggs  made  a  l.! 
dajs'  scout  up  the  St  Johns  River  with  the  bloodhounds.  On  his  return,  it 
was  stated  that  they  were  found  to  be  perfectly  useless ;  all  attempts  to  induce 
them  to  take  the  trail  of  the  Indians  proving  unsuccessful.  These  and  other 
trials  are  evidences  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  anxiety  ou  the  part 
of  the  noithern  sentimentalists."  From  such  statements  we  are  led  to  make 
up  such  accounts  as  we  may,  of  what  was  effected  by  the  bloodhounds 
They  will  be  noticed  in  the  order  of  time  as  we  proceed. 

During  this  expedition,  two  Indians  were  discovered  in  a  boat  and  shot ; 
one  of  whom  was  said  to  be  a  brother  of  Sam  Jones. 

On  the  19  October,  a  party  of  dragoons  were  fired  upon  while  crossing  the 
Oscilla,  and  had  7  of  their  number  killed.  Some  Indians,  pretending  friend- 
ship, had  encamped  about  two  miles  from  the  fort,  on  New  River;  and  iiav- 
ing  become  familiar  with  the  soldiers,  invited  them  all  to  a  dance,  which  they 
were  to  have  on  the  night  of  the  27  September ;  but  three,  however,  had  the 
temerity  to  go,  and  they  were  all  killed.  It  was  supposed  they  intended,  or 
were  in  hopes  of  drawing  out  the  whole  garrison,  which  if  they  had,  their 
fate  would  have  been  the  same.  This  was  but  a  retaliation.  A  baggage- 
wagon  passing  between  Micanopy  and  Fort  Wheelock,  with  an  escort  of 
seven  men,  was  taken  by  the  Indians  on  the  3  November ;  the  driver  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  another  man  severely ;  killing  and  wounding  some  6 
or  7  mules  and  horses ;  50  Indians  were  said  to  have  done  this  mischief;  but 
if  there  had  been  half  that  number,  it  is  exceeding  doubtful  whether  either 
of  the  seven  men  would  have  escaped. 

The  climate,  as  well  as  the  Seminoles,  continued  to  do  its  work  also.  On 
the  5  November,  Lieut  Rodney  died  at  St  Augustine,  and  the  next  day, 
Quartermaster  M'Crabb  died  at  the  same  place. 

On  the  9  November,  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Johnson  was  attacked,  on  the 
Oscilla,  in  which  four  negroes  and  one  white  boy  were  killed.  Four  days 
afler,  a  party  took  Alfred  Oliver's  house,  on  the  Ocloknee,  12  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Tallahassee,  and  killed  his  son.  On  the  35th,  as  Capt  Searle  is 
proceeding  in  a  carriage  from  St  Augustine  to  Picolata,  he  was  fired  U[)<)n, 
when  about  6  miles  out,  and  mortdlly  wounded ;  a  yoimg  man,  a  Polander, 
who  was  riding  on  horseback  behind  him,  was  killed  upon  the  spot  On  the 
same  day,  a  Air.  Weedman,  with  his  son,  proceeded  to  visit 'his  farm,  three 
and  a  half  miles  only  from  St  Augustine,  on  the  same  road.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  made  the  attempt  since  the  war  began,  and  by  it  he  now  lost  his 
life,  being  shot  dead  by  some  concealed  Indians;  and  his  son  was  badly 
wounded. 

During  this  month.  Gov.  Call,  with  some  200  or  300  men,  scoured  Middle 
Florida,  and  "  drove  up  all  the  Indians "  in  their  lines  of  march.  They  pre- 
sumed they  would  not  "light  down  nsoin"  for  some  time.  However,  m  ii 
few  days  auer,  the  house  of^Maj.  J.  B.  Tuylor,  about  G  miles  from  Monticello, 
was  burnt  down,  but  the  family  escaped.  This  act  was  laid  to  the  Itidians, 
and  we  cannot  undertake  to  say  they  did  not  do  it,  for  theyjeertainly  were 
the  possessors  of  the  country. 
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■▼■NTS    OP   THE   TEAR   1840. 

A  &inn  of  wagons  taken — lAeut.  Whedan  killed — Dov  exploits — Families  destroyed — 
D^eat  of  Capt.  Rains — Lieut.  Sanderson's  dejeut — Col.  Riley's  exploit — Col. 
Green's — Col.  Harney's — A  company  of  players  attacked — Coto  Creek  skirmish — 
Indian  Key  destroyed — Lieut.  .Irthur's  exploit — Eleven  families  destroyed — 
Cupt,  BeitU  s  fight — Lieut.  Hanson's  battle — Indian  handled — Pacification  attempted 
through  a  deputation  of  Sem'noles  from  Jirkansus — It  fails — Whites  taken  in  aid- 
ing Indians — Wild  Cat's  exploit — Sad  accident — L'eut.  Judd  ambushed — Fort  Han- 
son burnt — Col.  Harney's  voya/re  to  the  Everglades — Hangs  nine  Indians — The 
chief  Chiakika  kHled — Fort  IValker  attacked — Capt.  Davidson  dies — Lieut.  Sher- 
wood's amliush,  and  death  of  Mrs.  Muntgoherv. 

"  You  plough  the  Indian*!  grave ;  ynu  till  his  land— 
"     •  f  Ii  there  no  blood,  whito  intin,  u|ion  your  hand? 

^i  .;  Recull  the  time  wlien  firat  your  futliers  apreud 

Uiion  Iheie  icy  shores  their  wintry  bed  ;— 
When,  puwerleM  exile*  on  the  desert  ma, 
Their  only  strength — the  spirit  to  be  free." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840.  On  the  first  day 
of  February  of  thid  year,  a  detachment  of  men,  sent  in  pursuit  of  deserters, 
were  fired  on  near  Fort  Brooke,  by  which  three  of  the  detachment  were 
wounded.  A  sergeant,  whose  horse  was  shot  from  under  him,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  killed.  Four  days  afler,  some  10  or  15  Indians  captured  a  train 
of  12  wagons,  about  10  miles  from  GaiVs  Ferry,  as  they  were  returning  to 
that  place  with  provisions  and  stores  from  the  interior.  They  killed  one 
man,  and  wounded  four  or  five  mules,  and  made  off  with  the  property. 

Oil  the  23  February,  as  Lieut  Whedan,  with  a  detachment  of  volunteers, 
was  in  pursuit  of  Indians  upon  a  fresh  trail  near  the  Calico  Hills,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Magnolia,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed ;  his  men  ran  away 
and  left  him  to  the  Indians. 

About  a  mouth  afler,  namely,  March  18,  the  Indians  made  a  spirited  at- 
tempt to  add  to  their  stock  of  provisions.  They  attacked  another  train  of 
wagons  on  its  way  from  Post  No.  2  to  Micanopy,  killed  three  men  and 
wounded  others ;  but  found  no  booty,  as  the  wagons  were  only  going  after 
stores.  This  was  done  in  spite  of  what  a  company  of  soldiers  could  do,  who 
were  present  as  an  escort  But  a  few  days  pi-evious,  (March  8tb,)  two  men 
are  killed  between  "Ciiarles  Old  Town"  and  Micanopy;  and,  on  the  10th, 
a  Methodist  minister,  named  M'Rea,  was  killed  at "  Suggs  Old  Place,"  between 
Wahcuhota  and  Micanopy.  On  the  ^6  March,  some  Indians  crawled  up 
within  200  yards  of  the  pickets  at  Fort  King,  and  killed  two  soldiers. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  somewhere  in  Middle  Florida,  two  blood- 
hounds captured  an  Indian;  one  seized  him  by  the  throat,  while  the  whites 
came  up  and  took  him.  He  was  greatly  terrified,  and  pointed  out  where 
others  might  be  found;  and  soon  ufler  they  captured  four  more.  On  13 
Mai'cli,  nine  dogs  were  announced  us  having  arrived  at  Gary's  Ferry,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  emplo'jei  by  Col.  Twiggs,  of  the  2d  dragoons,  on  a  con- 
templated expedition  to  the  Ocklawaho.  Tlie  officers  under  whom  they  were 
to  s  rve,  were  i»robably  desirous  to  know  how  much  they  might  depend  upon 
them,  and,  therefore,  on  the  next  Sunday,  made  the  following  experiment  in 
their  tactics.  An  Indian  prisoner  was  sent  out,  (without  the  knowledge  of  the 
dogs,)  with  orders  to  climb  a  tree  at  some  five  miles'  distance.  He  did  so; 
and  tlie  hounds  were  put  iijion  his  trail.  The  dog  captain,  or  leader,  went 
directly  to  the  tree,  and  attempted  to  climb  it,  and  had  actually  got  up  six 
feet,  when  the  others  arrived.  Such  was  the  report  of  the  alitiir;  which  re- 
port, whether  from  the  principal  officer  under  whose  conduct  it  was  per- 
formetl,  or  ivom  the  chief  leader  of  the  dogs,  we  are  uninformed. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  a  small  band  of  Indians  attacked  a  guard  of  six 
men,  who  were  convoying  a  wagon  from  Fort  Fanning  to  Deadman's  Bay. 
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The  officer  commanding  was  badly  wounded ;  but  the  fight  was  continued 
several  hours,  until  all  tlieir  ammunition  was  spent,  when  they  charged  the 
Indians,  and  made  good  their  retreat.  The  attacking  party  lost  one  man  and 
"a  big  negro." 

Abetlftne  same  time,  the  family  of  a  Mr.  M'l^ane,  on  the  Togolee,  was  as- 
saulted, and  Mrs.  M'Lano  and  three  of  her  children  were  barbarously  mur- 
dered. About  8  miles  from  Blount's  Town,  the  fiimily  of  a  Mr.  Lamb  was 
destroyed ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  three  others  met  the  some  fete. 
On  the  U8  April,  as  Capt  Rains  was  returning  f  i'om  a  scout,  with  18  men,  ho 
was  fired  upon  from  an  ambush  bv  a  large  body  of  Indians,  within  two  miles 
of  Foit  King,  and  had  4  men  killed,  and  5  wounded ;  among  the  latter  was 
the  captain,  severely.  Tlie  whites  reported  that  thcykilled  three  of  the  In- 
dians. From  another  source, the  aflhir  of  Cai)t. Rains  is  related  as  follows: — 
Some  of  his  men  had  beeti  lately  killed  by  the  Indians,  "as  they  left  the  gar- 
rison "  of  Fort  King,  uud  he  was  determined  to  show  them  the  same  kind  of 
play ;  accordingly,  he  placed  Konie  shells  under  a  blanket,  within  hearing  dis- 
tance, and  in  the  night  he  heard  an  explosion.  Next  morning,  he  took  18 
men,  and  moi'ched  to  the  place  where  the  shells  ha4i  been  deposited.  He 
found  no  Indians,  cither  dead  or  alive,  but  traces  of  blood,  pony  tracks,  and 
fragments  of  garments.  While  examining  these,  all  at  once  the  Indians  rose 
up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ground,  and  nearly  surrounded  him  and  his  little 
bund ;  the  terrible  IIalec  Tustenuooe  was  ut  their  head,  and  with  the  most 
deafening  yells  rushed  to  tlie  fight.  The  whites  charged,  and  the  Indians 
took  to  the  trees,  and  thus  prolonged  the  battle.  At  length,  Molcc,  afler  des- 
perately wounding  Capt.  Rains,  fell  himself,  and  was  borne  off  by  his  war- 
riors. The  captain  would  doubtless  havelieen  despatched  by  the  mighty  arm 
of  the  chief,  had  not  Serg.  Jackson,  too,  badly  wounded,  rushed  to  his  rescue, 
and  shot  Tustenuggc.  At  this  stage  of  affairs,  the  fight  seems  to  have  ended, 
and,  as  usual,  the  whites  hastened  away  to  rejiort  a  victoiy.  They  rated  the 
Indians  at  93;  but  how  tliey  came  by  tiiis  minute  information,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. But  their  bravery  and  courage  are,  probably,  far  less  questionable 
than  their  statement  of  the  mmiber  of  tneir  equally  brave  enemy.  The  same 
night,  or  the  next,  some  Indians  went  to  Stanley's  plantation,  within  three 
miles  of  Newnansville,  where  they  killed  12  hogs,  cut  down  tlie  fruit-trees, 
and  burnt  the  buildings,  by  which  800  bushels  of  corn  were  consumed. 

About  the  same  time,  a  volunteer,  named  Sanders,  was  killed,  about  four 
miles  from  Newnansville;  and  another  man,  in  company  with  him,  was 
badly  wounded. 

On  the  19  May,  na  Lieut  Martin  and  three  other  men  were  proceeding 
from  Micanopy  to  Wakalioota,  in  charge  of  a  government  wagon,  they  were 
all  cut  off.  The  wagoner  escaped,  and  carrying  the  intelligence  to  Mieanoj)y, 
Lieut  Sanderson  galiied  out  with  17  men,  and  pursued  the  Indians.  He  soon 
fell  in  with  them,  but  was  defeated,  and  himself,  with  9  men,  killed,  liesides 
three  bloodhounds  ond  their  keejters ;  four  other  men  were  missing. 

Some  time  in  June,  Col.  Riley  surprised  an  Indian  camp  on  the  Ouithla- 
coochee,  killed  two  warriors,  and  took  a  man,  woman,  and  child,  prisoners. 
The  man  soon  afler  escaped,  and  in  pursuit  of  him,  Capt  Mason  was  acci- 
dentally shot  by  his  own  men.  About  the  same  time,  Col.  Greene  fell  upon 
a  small  i)arty  of  Indians  in  Middle  Florida,  killed  three,  and  a  white  man 
with  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Col.  Harney  returned  from  a 
long  expedition,  in  which  he  captured  Wild  Cat's  mother  and  daughter,  lib- 
erated a  negro,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  near  two  years,  and  was  the  only 
survivor  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  \vi"ecked  at  New  Smyrna.  He  also  destroyed 
27  cornfields  of  the  Indians. 

When  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  was  about  to  write  the  history  of  n  ?  ,!i,~":nary 
massacre,  which  happened  at  Durham  in  New  Hampshire,  he  befeV.i  with  the 
ominous  expression  of  ^ Bloody  fskine  at  Oyster  River!"  We  have  now  to 
record  a  bloody  tragedy  amon^  tragedians.  A  Mr.  Forbes,  it  appears,  was 
not  satisfied  with  what  tragedies  he  could  manufacture  elsewhere,  but  must 
needs  go  to  that  country  of  tragedies,  Florida,  with  his  theatrical  corps,  as 
though  the  people  there  would  prefer  counterfeit  to  the  real  ones,  or  had  not 
enough  of  Irath ;  doubtless  the  whites  much  prefeired  the  former ;  but  not  so 
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with  the  Indians,  where  they  could  have  a  hand  in  tlienu  This  company  of 
players  was  in  two  wagons,  passinff  from  Picolata  to  St  Augustine,  on  tlie  23 
May,  and  when  within  5  or  (i  inUes  of  the  latter  place,  were  attacked  by  a 
large  number  of  Indians  under  Wild  Cat,  and  four  of  them  killed.  How 
many  were  in  the  company  we  are  not  told ;  but  Forbes  and  the  females 
escaped.  The  Indians,  immediately  alter,  surrounded  Fort  Searle,  danced 
about  it  in  defiance,  and  dai'ed  the  soldlere  to  come  out  and  fight ;  but  the 
garrison  was  too  weak  to  make  a  sortie.  We  have  to  close  the  relation  of 
this  tragedy  with  a  comedy.  The  Indians  had  found  time,  before  appearing 
ut  Foit  Searle,  to  dress  themselves  in  such  of  the  actors'  clothes  as  they  had 
tuben.  Wild  Cat  had  got  on  the  turbun  of  Othello ;  and  others  had  soshea 
uiid  spangles,  which  uiey  took  cure  to  display  to  advantage.  Wild  Cut 
whowed  a  rich  velvet  di-ess  to  sonic  negroes  who  alterwards  came  in,  and  told 
tlutm  he  would  not  take  a  hundred  lieud  of  cattle  for  it 

At  Cow  Creek  Hommock,  neur  Foit  White,  there  was  a  skirmish,  on  the 
12  July,  between  Serg.  Zcigler  and  three  or  four  men,  and  21  Indians.  A 
corporal  and  two  soldiers  were  killed,  and  the  others  were  wounded. 

On  the  7  August,  there  happened  a  most  horrid  massacre  ut  Indian  Key. 
Six  persons  were  killed  by  the  Indians  in  their  barbarous  manner ;  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Henry  Perrine,  formerly  of  Connecticut,  a  scientific  gentle- 
man, who  had  loiuited  himself  there  for  the  purpose  of  cultivutiug  some  rare 
I)lants  which  he  had  obtained  in  South  America,  while  residing  there  as  con- 
sul. There  were  upon  Indian  Key,  ut  the  time  of  this  massacre,  44  people, 
all  of  whom  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  except^  the  six  before  named. 
All  the  houses  were  burned  except  one.  The  number  of  Indians  was  said  to 
be  100  or  150. 

On  the  10  August,  word  was  brought  to  Fort  Barkee,  that  an  encampment 
of  Indians  was  discovered,  about  seven  miles  fi'om  thence,  on  the  road  to 
Fort  Mitchell.  Lieut  B.  H.  Arthur  immediately  marched  out,  with  "  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,"  to  surprise  them.  The  object  was  effected ;  two  Indiana 
were  killed,  one  wounded,  and  3  rifles  taken.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
same  day,  the  house  of  Mr.  Wyley  Jones,  on  the  Econfina,  about  6  miles 
north  of  the  St  Joseph's,  was  attacked  and  burnt ;  the  Indians  shot  Mi's. 
Jones  and  one  of  her  children  ;  a  little  daughter  of  13  conveyed  away  four  of 
her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  a  safe  place,  and  then  returned  to  see 
what  hud  become  of  her  mother.  She  found  her  only  time  enough  to  see 
her  expire !  and  then  made  a  second  esca))e ! 

About  the  middle  of  August,  eleven  families  are  said  to  have  been  broken 
up,  on  the  Suanee  River,  and  a  great  immber  of  people  killed.  Among  them 
was  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Courcy.  He  was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  on  his 
return,  found  his  wife  and  six  children  murdered,  and  left  in  the  most  bar- 
barous manner,  here  and  there  lying  about  the  fields  where  they  fell.  Of 
Mr.  Howell's  family,  his  wife  and  one  child  were  killed,  and  three  other  chil- 
dren escaped.  A  Mrs.  Green  and  one  child  were  also  murdered.  A  Mrs. 
Patrick  was  shot  in  her  house  while  ftreparing  a  bed  for  her  children !  Mr. 
Thomas  Davis  and  two  children,  and  Mr.  Patrick's  daughter,  all  murdered. 

On  the  4  September,  us  Capt  B.  L.  Beull,  with  10  or  12  men,  was  upon  a 
scout,  he  came  suddenly  upon  about  30  Indians,  who  all  escaped  but  four ; 
the  rest  secured  themselves  in  a  swamp  oa  Wucoosasa  River.  One  of  the 
prisoners  was  said  to  be  llolatoochee,  u  sub-chief  of  the  Mikasaukies.  With 
these  prisoners  several  guns  were  taken  "  in  good  order,"  and  "  a  large  deer- 
skin full  of  honey." 

But  two  days  after,  Lieut.  N.  K.  Hanson  hud  a  smart  battle  with  some 
Seminoles,  near  Fort  Wekahootiu  Word  being  brought  to  the  lieutenant 
then  at  that  post,  that  Indians  were  in  the  vicinity,  he  immediately  mai'ched 
out  with  35  regulars ;  and  when  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  fort,  was  fired 
upon  from  a  gloomy  hommock,  which  obliged  him  to  retreat  about  300  yards 
to  an  open  wood,  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  Here  he  made  a  stand, 
and  continued  the  fight  about  half  an  hour,  at  which  time  the  Indians,  to  de- 
coy him,  retreated  again  to  the  hommock ;  but  Lieut  Hanson,  having  now 
five  of  his  men  killed  and  wounded,  concluded  to  retreat  while  he  was  ut  lib- 
erty to  do  so.    The  fu'ing  had  brought  out  u  recuforcement  under  Cui)t  Haw- 
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kint,  who  not  long  uft«r  rharged  tlie  hommock,  but  ho  found  no  Indianai 
The  nuinbor  of  ItidiiuiM  HupfiOBed  to  have  fought  iu  this  skirmieh,  woa  stated 
to  b«  80.  On  tlt«  morning  oi' the  Miino  day,  the  same  Indians,  it  is  said,  killed 
and  horribly  niutllat«)d  u  young  man  named  Geiger ;  his  head  was  Mvered 
and  carrifld  oiC 

Un  the  7  H«|rt«tnlicr,  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Dorsey  is  plundered  and  burnt ; — 
fortunately,  h«  hiul  latiily  removed  his  family  to  Alabama.  About  ten  days 
after,  Lieut.  Haiilidrrs,  scouting  with  a  party  of  dragoons  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Mellon,  captured  a  single  Indian.  This  brave  company  first  shot  their 
primner,  and  nlt«rwnrds  hung  tiim  on  a  tree. 

A  more  pnciftit  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  had  been  instigated, 
in  a  niunner  not  to  Ini  pnsii'd  unlieoded,  by  the  public  expression ;  and,  con- 
sequently, ihm,  Arnilrtend  was  directed  to  act  on  the  protective  system ;  tX 
fhe  Nuiuu  tii(i«t,  to  endtmvor  by  every  possible  means  to  influence  the  Scmi- 
noles  to  gOMuietly  fhmi  the  land  of  tiieir  futhurs.  More  effectually  to.  curry 
theau)  vieWM  Into  offoct,  u  deputation  of  their  countr}'nicn  had  been  sent  for, 
beyond  the  MiHNiMippi,  and  treated  with  to  visit  Florida,  and  intercede  with 
tlieir  iWendH  und  hruthers  to  give  up  the  country,  and  end  the  controvcrs}'. 
Accordingly,  thiit  proposition  was  acceded  to ;  and  Iburteen  chiefs  and  others 
left  ArknuHUH  on  this  euilmssy,  utid  arrived  at  Tampa,  in  Florida,  on  the  2 
NovertilKtr.  'I'hey  «*«(tie  prepared  to  uKsure  their  countrjmen  that  they  would 
be  far  imtU^r  oft'  in  Arkansas ;  and  as  they  had  been  known  to  have  been 
exceedingly  opposed  to  emigration,  and  had  been  forced  away  from  Florida 
themselveH,  greut  reliance  was  placed  upon  their  endeavors  to  end  the  trou- 
bles. And  to  wttisty  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they  left  all  their 
wives  imd  children  iM'hlnd.  Among  thetti  were  the  noted  chiefs,  Allioator, 
HoLATOociiiiK,  and  MiCANonr;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  they  com- 
menced thoir  march  of  100  miles  fbr  Fort  King,  where  they  were. to  have  an 
interview  with  Homo  of  the  hostile  chiefs. 

The  deputation  arrived  at  Fort  King  in  about  4  days,  viz.,  on  the  Gth,  and 
G«n.  ArmUteud  on  the  7tli,  Kvery  effort  was  now  made  to  discuss  matters 
with  i)reedom\  ond  Halcc  Tustenugge,  Tiger-tail,  and  many  others,  were 
waiting  in  the  woods,  not  far  off,  when  the  before-named  functionaries  ar- 
rived. Hundry  confiirences  and  talks  were  had  during  the  following  six  days ; 
but  what  WUM  raid  and  done  we  are  not  informed ;  though,  judging  from  what 
hapjicned  immediately  after,  it  could  not  have  been  very  satisfiictory  to  the 
Indians,  whatever  they  may  have  pretended ;  for,  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  14  No- 
vemtier,  they  all  took  leave  ver^  unceremoniously,  and  retired  into  their  old 
fastnewieti,  us  wos  conjectured,  for  tliey  said  notlung  alwut  that,  nor  did  the 
whites  have  an  omtornuiity  of  guessing  where  they  had  gone  until  the  next 
morning.  At  this  condu(;t  of  the  hostiles,  those  from  Arkansas  expreBsed 
themsekoH  **  utterly  astonished,"  As  soon  as  the  general  was  informed  of 
the  escape  of  th<s  Indians,  which  was  "early  the  next  morning,"  he  wrote  to 
the  secretory  of  wor,  Mr,  Poihsktt,  in  the  following  desponding  strain  : — 
•♦Thus  liavo  ended  oil  our  well-grounded  hopes  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close 
by  paelflc  measures  (  confident  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  enenij 
will  hoht  out  to  the  Inst,  and  can  never  be  induced  to  come  in  again.  Imn:c- 
dialely  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Indians,  orders  were  trangmittcd  to  com- 
manders of  regimeiits,  to  ^lut  their  troops  in  motion ;  and  before  this  rcru'ltcs 
you,  they  will  w  scouting  m  evei-y  direction." 

Notwithstanding  these  eftbrts  at  peace-making  on  the  part  of  the  whitct-, 
hostilities  did  not  entirely  cease  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  On  the  17  Oc- 
tober, a  party  went  to  Col,  Gamble's  plantation,  at  Welaune,  in  /cfTeiscni 
county,  where  they  fired  (ipon  and  wounded  a  negro  man,  and  took  a  woniuii, 
with  whom  they  made  off;  but,  in  their  flight,  meeting  with  a  company  of 
whites,  they  left  her,  and  she  escaped.  On  tlie  24th,  some  bloodliounds  led 
a  company  cJfsoldierii  to  u  house,  in  Middle  Florida,  in  which  three  while  men 
were  cufitured,  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  the  Indians. 

At  Col.  llansonV  plantation,  about  30  Indians  made  quite  a  "business  op- 
eration," on  tlie  UH  OctolKir,  which,  without  any  other  ituurance  than  their 
own  |/(iciiliar  tactics,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it^  a  very  "risky  transaction." 
Such  is  our  judgment  upon  it,  inuKinucli  cs  the  plucc  where  it  was  done  wua 
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only  (too  nttUa  trom  St  Augustine.  Although  th^  did  not  oucceod  to  the 
extent  of  their  wishes,  yet  they  toolc  and  carried  off  all  the  blankets  and  other 
clothing  which  had  been  provided  for  a  "  large  stock  of  negroeH ,"  tor  the  en- 
suing winter ;  and  when  about  to  fire  the  iHiildings,  became  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  some  neighboring  whites,  whom  a  negro  had  informed  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  fled  without  doing  further  niiscliief.  They  hud  intended 
to  have  carried  off  all  the  slaves,  but  wore  prevented  by  tliis  circuiuaturice. 
Wild  Cat  ia  said  to  have  led  the  Indians  in  this  expedition. 

People  flocked  in  and  gnrrisoned  the  pluee,  and  wutirhed  all  night  for  the 
return  of  ttie  Indians,  who  doubtless  hnd  not  the  moat  diatunt  idea  of  repeat- 
iiig  their  visit.  This  led  to  one  of  those  melancholy  evente,  accounts  of 
many  of  which  are  already  upon  our  reconlw.  The  news  of  the  descent  upon 
Col.  Hanson's  fiirm  was  curricMl  immediately  to  Picoluta,  which  caused  Lieut 
Graham  to  march  with  a  small  force  for  that  place,  ho))ing  to  surprise  the 
Indians  there,  or  in  its  vicinity.  Accordingly,  he  approached  it  with  great 
caution  al)out  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  not  knowing  that 
guards  had  been  set  to  receive  the  Indian:*,  should  they  return ;  and,  unfor- 
tunately, being  himself  and  company  taken  for  Indians,  were  fired  upon,  and 
Serg.  Wolcott  was  mortiilly,  and  Lieut.  Graham  severely  wounded. 

On  the  same  day,  thct  post  rider  hetween  Forts  Fanmng  and  Macomb  was 
found  murdered,  quartered,  and  thrown  into  u  pond. 

FiVery  day  adds  new  scenes  to  the  trngedy.  On  the  1st  day  of  November, 
as  Lieut.  Jndd,  with  Mr.  Falany  and  three  dragoons,  was  prnceeding  fVom 
Fort  Searle  for  St  Augustine,  they  were  fired  upon  when  neur  the  eight- 
mile-post,  by  Indians  concealed  in  bushes  along  the  road,  by  which  a  sergeant 
and  one  private  were  killed,  and  Mr.  Faluny  and  another  private  severely 
wounded.  Lieut  Judd  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  a  miracle.  He  rode  with  the 
wounded  soldier  till  he  ft;!!  from  his  horse,  then  disMioiuiting,  draggiid  him 
from  the  path,  and  the  Indians  being  just  upon  him,  concealed  himself  in 
the  hushes  until  they  gave  up  the  chase. 

About  the  same  time  Col.  Harney  captured  12  Indians  (women  and  chil- 
dren) near  Fort  Reid,  on  the  St  John's.  He  fbund  them  in  possession  of  50 
blankets,  mostly  new,  pieces  of  calico,  &.c.,  su[)posed  to  have  been  taken 
from  Indian  Key,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  August  last 

Fort  Hanson,  15  miles  from  St  Augustine,  was  abandoned  about  the  5 
November,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  after  was  burnt  by  the  Indians. 

Early  in  December,  Col.  Harney,  as  ntnch  now  the  terror  of  the  Seminoles 
as  Col.  Church  was  to  the  Wampanoags,  or  Daniel  Boone  to  the  Kikapoos, 
imdertakes  an  expedition  into  tlu;  everglades.  These  nnich  heard  of  and 
little  known  retreats  extend  over  perhaps  100  square  miles.  They  are  an 
expanse  of  shoal  water,  varying  in  depth  from  one  to  five  feet,  dotted  with 
innumerable  low  and  flat  islands,  generally  covered  with  trees  or  slu'ubs. 
Much  of  the  water  is  shaded  by  an  almost  impenetrable  saw-grass,  as  higii 
as  a  man's  head,  but  the  little  channels  in  every  direction  are  i'ree  from  it 
It  had  been  long  supposed,  that  upon  the  islands  in  some  part  of  this  district 
the  Indians  iiad  their  head-quarters,  fiom  whence  tlicy  had  issued  upon  their 
destructive  expeditions.  Tiiis  suspicion  amounted  to  a  certainty  a  little  be- 
fore this,  from  the  testimony  of  a  negro  named  John,  who  had  escaped  from 
a  clan  in  that  region  and  come  in  at  Cape  Florida.  He  had  been  with  the 
Indians  since  18:3o,  at  which  time  he  was  captured  by  them  from  Dr.  Grew. 
T^ierefore  it  was  determined  by  Col.  Harney  to  take  John  as  a  guide,  and 
endeavor  to  strike  an  eflctnal  blow  upon  them  in  their  own  fastness.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  90  men  in  boats,  he  set  out  to  traverse  that  monotonous 
world,  the  everglades.  John  faithfully  performed  his  promi.<e,  and  led  the 
armament  directly  to  the  island  where  the  Indians  were,  which  was  at  once 
surrounded,  and  118  prisoners  taken  and  2  killed.  It  jtroved  to  be  the  band 
of  Chai-ki-ka,  as  "noted  a  rogue"  as  Tatoson  of  old.  He  it  was,  it  is  said, 
who  led  the  party  that  des:royed  Indian  Key,  and  traitorously  massacred  Col. 
Harney's  men  at  the  Synebal.  As  direct  evidenc  •  of  the  fact  upwards  of 
2,000  dollars'  worth  of  the  goods  taken  from  Dr.  Perrine's  settlement  were 
identified,  and  13  Colt's  rifles  lost  at  the  Synebal  were  found ;  therefore,  as 
an  offset  to  those  affairs,  nine  of  the  "warriors"  were  forthwith  executed  by 
hanging,  and  the  tenth  was  preserved  for  a  future  guide. 
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When  Col.  Harney  enme  upon  Chaikiku'a  bnnd,  the  chief  waa  at  a  abort 
diatance  from  hia  people,  chopping  wood,  and  on  tliscovoring  that  the  foe  waa 
upon  them,  fled  witli  ull  hia  might  for  the  liigii  graHa.  Several  aoldiera 
started  in  pursuit,  but  he  outran  them  ull  exctnt  n  private  named  Hall. 
When  he  found  he  could  not  escapn  from  hirn,  niid  liuing  unarmed,  he  fhced 
about,  and  with  a  smile  of  nuhmiBHion  on  IiIh  fiire,  threw  up  liia  arms,  in 
token  of  surrender.  TIiIh  availed  him  nothing.  Hull  iHVttllrd  liiii  rifle,  which 
sent  a  bullet  through  his  ukull  into  his  hniiuH,  mid  he  fell  lili;l«MH  into  the 
water  but  a  little  distance  fi'om  the  Hhore  of  the  iHtiuid !  How  like  the  full 
of  the  great  Wnmpanoag  chief!  Col.  Hurnoy  had  one  man  killed  and  five 
wounded,  of  whom  negro  John,  the  pilot,  waa  one. 

There  waa  great  rejoicing  ut  the  bucc-osh  of  Col.  Homey  all  over  Florida; 
and  although  his  Nummary  vengeance  upon  some  of  tlie  iirisonern  culled 
forth  imprecotiona  from  many,  thoHc  were  drowned  by  the  general  burst  of 
approlmtion ;  hut  this  waa  dum|)ed  in  some  degree  by  the  loss  of  a  very 
valuable  and  meritorious  offio  r,  who  died  irntiiediately  after  the  expedition 
returned  from  the  everglades.  This  waa  Capt.  W.  H.  Uavidsnn,  who  «lied  at 
Indian  Key  on  the  24tli  of  the  same  mouth,  from  disease  engendered  wliilu 
upon  that  service. 

About  this  time,  or  previous  to  23  December,  Tiger-tail'a  son  and  brother, 
with  several  others,  came  in  to  Fort  King  and  surrendered.  The  old  chief 
himself  was  daily  expected  in  a'so,  but  that  expectation  only  amounted  tu  a 
disappointment.  Not  long  after  these  Indians  came  in,  a  party  went  tu  Fort 
Walker,  between  Miconopy  and  Newnansville,  where  they  killed  three  ii^groes 
and  wounded  one  white  woman,  without  heing  mo'estea. 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  39  Decemlier,  a  wagon  was  ordered  to  p<-oceed 
from  Fort  Micunopy  to  Fort  Wacahootii,  and  notwithstanding  "positive  orders 
had  been  given  by  the  commanding  ueneral,  forbidding  any  escort  fi-om  post 
to  (lost  to  consist  of  less  than  30  mcn,*^  but  11  went  on  this  occasion.  Ihey 
were  under  the  couunand  of  Lieuts.  Siierwood  and  Hopson,  and  "an  tlio 
morning  was  fine,  a  Mrs.  Montgnmery,  wife  of  Lieut.  Montgomci^,  rode  out 
with  them."  This  company  had  got  scarcely  three  miles  on  the  way  when 
it  fell  into  an  amhush,  and  Mrs.  Montgomery,  Lieut.  Sherwood,  a  sergeant- 
major,  ond  two  privates  were  immediate'y  killed.  Li^iU.  Siierwood  and  a  sol- 
dier sacrificed  themselves  to  save  Mrs.  Montgomery,  I  i  it  availed  her  nothing. 
Her  husband  arrived  on  the  ground  soon  after,  bu.:  she  was  dead,  and  a 
soldier  was  lying  by  her  side  in  the  agonies  of  death,  but  had  strength  enough 
to  say  to  her  husband,  "Lieutenant,  f  fought  for  your  wife  as  long  as  1  could," 
and  then  expired !  Mis.  Montgomery  was  an  ai-.complished  lady  from  Cin- 
cinnati, and  had  not  been  marri.d  but  about  three  weeks. 

About  the  same  time  two  wagoners  were  killed  on  the  way  from  Pilatka 
to  Fort  Russell.  They  started  in  advance  of  the  escort. — Such  ore  some  of 
the  most  prominent  events  of  Florida  warfare,  which  brings  our  account  of 
it  to  the  close  of  the  year  1840. 
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Nuilllni*  •fliiluie,  I  mark  jfoar  bold  bi»rin(,  ' 

rrlil*  In  •Mh  up«el  •nd  tlranglh  in  mrh  form. 

Ilii*rtf  of  warm  ImpiilM,  ami  tmtU  of  high  Uarin(, 

Hmn  In  lh«  ImUI*  and  rcartd  In  Iha  iiorin. 

Tha  f«d  lavln  Naih  and  the  Ihandac'i Cnu\  rattle, 

TIm  roMh-rlvan  wava  and  tha  war  tiainpat'i  breath, 

Tb«  din  of  tha  tam|Mit,  the  yell  of  tha  bstilo, 

Narra  Jf«ur  tlaalad  boaonu  to  danger  and  death.— J.  R.  OaABl. 


CHAPTER L 

Partieulort  in  M«  Mtloryqf  tht  Iiio4i;oia  or  Fivk  Satioih— Extent  of  thetr  aomn- 
iuiu—AntiquUU$  and  IradUioni—Dettroy  the  EniK»—tVar  with  the  AoiROHDAKt 
~S/i»elm»H  )(f  tfiHr  languagt— Account  of  the  chiefs— Qhakovklz— Black- 
Kr.Ti'i.K'-lHibtmnlj/  VMri  uUh  the  French— Adario— His  singular  stratagem  to 
unite  hit  countrumtm  tigatnil  the  French— Destroys  Montreal  and  near  a  thousand 
inlmbilants—lHH  in  pmne  with  the  French — Dckakisoha  a  renoiened  orator — 
IVlRKAHKr— 7'A/i  mlftttuluus  stories  eonctming  him.  History  of  the  journey  of 
Fiee  Iroquois  chirfi  tit  F.ngland. 

TiiK  tfrent  YimUini  confbilflincy  of  Indian  nations  has  commonlv  been  styled 
l)y  tliM  I'Vituff ii,  Irwitutit,*  itut  genoniliy  by  the  English,  the  Five  JVatiotu  f 
uikI  HoiiiittiiiMtM  tliH  Mm  MUiont ;  but  either  of  the  two  latter  appellations 
nniHt  Iw  coiiHitlitrml  mUy  nn  such,  because  we  shall  show,  m  we  proceed,  that 
tlit!y  unt  Milt  iiMiiHtricMily  true  now,  if  they  ever  were.  Five  may  have  been 
till)  iiiiiiiliur  wIiIhIi  originally  lonaued  together,  but  when  that  happened,  if 
iiidrud  it  »v«r  did,  cnit  nnvor  lie  known.  It  is  a  tradition  that  these  people 
ettini)  lW>rit  Istyoiid  tlin  Inkns,  a  great  while  ago,  and  subdued  or  exterminated 
tiio  iiiluibitiiiitH  of  tlin  country  on  this  side.    Even  if  this  were  the  case,  it 

*  "  I<u  itoni  il'lrmmoiit  mi  (Hirenitinl  Prnnfoi*,  et  a  6t^  form6  du  terme  Hiro,  qui  lij^nifio, 
fai  dll  I  «<(  |mr  i|ii«l  ee»  tmivnttnn  flniMcnt  Idus  luur^  discour.'),  cotnmo  lei  Latins  faisoient 
Biilruriiiit  |mr  tour  IH^i ;  m  <l«  Roii^,  qui  e»i  tin  cri,  Ianl6t  do  trittesse,  lorsqu'on  le  prononce 
uu  iratiiHiK,  III  iHiilAt  il«t  j(iy«i,  qiiniid  an  In  prononce  plus  court.  Leur  nom  propre  est  Agon- 
nomiunni,  qui  vtitil  dirn  Fnlirurs  dp  Cabannei ;  parcc  qu'iU  les  batissent  beaucoup  plus 
foliilua,  ijuti  Ih  ^i6iinrl  (l«iii  mtlre*  snuvniea."  Cliarlmoix,  i.  270—1,  (sub  anno  164b,)  also 
LoHkift,  I.  i,— I hfli0iiwldtir— Hud  Fnmte/i  Northern  Voyages. 

t  "  I'ei  hnflmrm  w  mmt  ifuUmt-  teuh.  nation,  et  qu'un  leiu  intMt  public.  On  pourroit  Its 
nommer  jxmr  la  ditlriliullm  du  terrain,  les  duiiies  de  ce  continent.  Les  Irotptois  sont  par- 
tagtr  en  cimi  rantmm,  Sijaniiir  les  Tsonontotians,  les  Ooyogoans,  les  Onnotagues,  les  Onoyouts, 
ttleiAgniii."    (liMionlttii;  i.  30.)    Oy  I  be  i4«7>i^«  we  are  (o  understand  Jfohaie/ti. 
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proves  nothing  of  their  origin  ;  for  there  may  have  been  a  time  when  their 
ancestors  went  from  this  side  to  the  country  beyond,  and  so  on.  The  Mo- 
hawks, sometimes  culled  fVabingi,  are  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  the 
confederacy,  and  that  the  "  Onayauts  "  (Oneidas|  were  the  first  that  joined 
them  by  putting  themselves  under  their  protection.  The  Onondagos  were 
the  next,  then  the  "  Teuontowanos,  or  Sinikers,"  (Senccas,)  then  the  "  Cuiuk 
guos,"  (Cayugas.)  The  Tuscaroras,  from  Carolina,  joined  them  about  1712, 
but  were  not  formally  admitted  into  the  confederacy  uutil  about  10  years 
after  that  The  addition  of  this  new  tribe  gained  them  the  name  of  the  Six 
Nations,  according  to  most  writers,  but  it  will  appear  that  they  were  called 
the  Six  Nations  long  before  the  last-named  period.* 

The  SImwanese  were  not  of  the  confederacy,  but  were  called  brothers  by 
them.  This  nation  came  from  the  south,  at  no  very  remote  period,  and  the 
Iroquois  assigned  them  lands  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  but 
looked  upon  them  as  inferiors. 

The  dominions  of  this  "  United  People  "  cannot  be  particularly  described, 
for  they  were  never  stationary ;  at  one  time  they  extended  beyond  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississipjti,  and  at  another  they  were  circumscribed 
between  them.  Smith,  the  hintorian  of  New  York,  says,  "  Our  Indians 
universally  concur  in  the  claim  of  all  the  lands  [in  1750]  not  sold  to  the 
English,  from  the  mouth  of  Sorcl  River,  on  the  soutii  side  of  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  till  it  falls  into  the  Mississippi ;  and  on 
the  north  side  of  those  lakes,  that  whole  territory  bet^vcen  the  Outawais 
River,  and  the  Lake  Huron,  and  even  beyond  the  straits  between  that  and 
Luke  Erie." 

"  When  the  Dutch  began  the  settlement  of  New  York,  all  the  Indians  on 
Long  Island,  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  sound,  on  the  banks  of  Coimecticut, 
Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Susquehannah  Rivers,  were  in  subjection  to  the  Five 
Nations ;  and  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  acknowledged  it 
by  the  [wyincnt  of  an  annual  tribute."  As  a  proof  uf  this  it  is  mentioned  that 
"  a  little  tribe,  settled  at  the  Sugar-loaf  mountain,  in  Orange  county,  to  this 
day,  [1756,1  make  a  yearly  payment  of  about  £20  to  the  Mohawks."  f 

Among  the  many  tribes  or  nations  which  they  wholly  or  partially  destroyed 
were  the  Eriea,  a  powerful  tribe  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  great  lake 
whose  name  they  bore.  In  the  year  1653  they  were  entirely  extirpated,  and 
no  remnant  of  them  has  since  been  heard  of  in  existence.^ 

When  the  French  settled  in  Canada  in  1611,  it  was  upon  the  lands  of  the 
Adirondaks,  above  Three  Rivers.  They  found  them  at  war  with  the  Iro- 
quois, then  mainly  seated  along  the  southern  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  The 
Adirondaks,  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  were  able  to  defeat  their 
enemies  in  every  battle,  who  at  length  were  in  danger  of  a  total  extermina- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  begun  their  trade  in  the  Hudson  River, 
which  they  profitably  carried  on  in  arms  with  the  Iroquois.  Being  now  able 
10  meet  the  Adirondaks  on  more  equal  footing,  they  continued  the  war,  and 
with  such  success,  that  the  Adirondaks,  in  their  turn,  became  almost  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Six  Nations  did  not  know  themselves  by  such  names  as  the  Eiiglisli 
apply  to  them,  but  the  name  Aquanuschioni,§  which  signified  united  people, 
was  used  by  them.J|  This  term,  as  is  the  cose  with  most  Indian  words,  is 
defined  by  a  knowledge  of  its  etymology.  A  knowledge  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages would  enable  us  to  know  what  almost  every  place  in  the  country  has 

*  In  the  British  Empire,  iii.  56,  it  is  said,  "  Tlie  Cowelas  also,  or  Creek  Indians,  are  in  the 
k>une  friendship  with  them." 
t  Selected  trom  the  tccU-selected  notes  to  Sears'*  Poem,  entitled  Mineral  Waters. 

I  Cliarlevoix. 

\  Loskiel,  Hist.  Mis.  i.  2.  "  They  Eay  themselves,  that  they  have  sprung  and  grown  up  in 
that  very  place,  like  the  very  trees  of  the  wilderness."  William's  Key.  Another  name  tney 
often  ^ave  themselves  was,  Ongut-honwe,  which  signified,  a  people  surpassing  all  others. 
Hist.iirxt.  Dominions  in  N.  America.    Book  iii.  65,  (ed.  4to.  Lond.  1773.) 

II  At  a  great  assemblage  of  chiefs  and  warriors  at  Albany,  in  August,  1746,  the  chief  speaker 
of  the  Six  Nations  informed  the  English  commissioners  that  they  had  taken  in  the  Mesae* 
aagnet  as  a  seventh  nation.     Colden,  Hist.  F.  Nations,  ii.  175. 
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GRANGULA.— DE  LA  BARSE'S  EXPEDITION. 


been  noted  for ;  whether  hill  or  mountaioj  brook  or  river.  It  is  said  by 
Colden,*  that  New  England  was  called  Kxnahon,  h^  the  Indians,  which,  he 
says,  means  a  fish ;  f  and  that  the  New  England  Indians  sent  to  the  Iroquois 
a  "  model  of  a  fish,  as  a  token  of  their  adhering  to  the  general  covenant" 
The  waters  of  New  England  are  certainly  abundantly  stored  with  fish ; 
hence  the  name  of  ^the  Iiahing  People." 

We  will  here  present  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  Six  Nations,  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  all  of  whom,  except  the  Tuscaroras,  "  speak  a  language 
radically  the  same."  So-ung-vmiHiie-ha  eati-ro-tmk-yaw-ga,teh-au-t<t-ro-an, 
aauh-8on-e-you-attZf  esa,  aaw-an-e-you,  o-het-tauh-ae-la,  eh-ne-au-toong,  Tut,  cau- 
Tvnunk-yatoga,  naughrvocu-shavga,  ne'Ot-te-ioeh-ne-sa-lauea,  taug-umU'tiau-tO' 
ro-no-an-tough-aick,  to-an-taug-tve-lee-whe-you-staung,  cne-nee-yeut,  cha-qua- 
tau-ta-khrwne-you-staun-na,  tough-aau,  taugh-waiu-sa-re-neh,  ta-waut-ot'ten-au^ 
gal-ough-toung-ga,  nas-aw-ne^  sti-che-au-taug-wcu,  co-an-teh'Sal-ohraun-zor 
tck-aiD,  esa,  saw-au-ne-you,  esa,  sash^atUz-ta,  mo,  soung-toa-sotmg,  eheti'ne' 
auh-a-avg-wa,  au  wen,t 

Perhaps  we  cannot  present  the  reader  with  a  greater  orator  than  Garanodxa, 
or,  as  he  was  called  by  the  French,  Grand'Gdedle  ;  though  Lahontan,  who 
knew  him,  wrote  it  Grangula.  He  was  by  nation  an  Onondaga,  and  \b 
brought  to  our  notice  by  the  manly  and  magnanimous  speech  which  he 
made  to  a  French  general,  who  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Iroquois  to 
subdue  them. 

In  the  year  1684,  Mr.  de  la  Bam,  governor-general  of  Canada,  com- 
plained to  the  English,  at  Albany,  that  the  Senecas  were  infringing  upon 
their  rights  of  trade  with  some  of  the  other  more  remote  nations.  Governor 
Dongan  acquainted  the  Senecas  with  the  charge  made  by  the  French  gov- 
ernor. They  admitted  the  fact,  but  justified  their  course,  alleging  that  the 
French  supplied  their  enemies  with  arms  and  ammunition,  with  whom  they 
were  then  at  war.  About  the  same  time,  the  French  governor  raised  an 
army  of  1700  men,  and  made  other  "  mighur  preparations "  for  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Five  Nations.  But  before  he  had  progressed  far  in  his 
gri^at  undertaking*,  a  mortal  sickness  broke  out  in  his  army,  which  finally 
cauised  him  to  give  over  the  expedition.  In  the  mean  time,  the  governor  of 
New  York  was  ordered  to  lay  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  French  expedi- 
tiuri.  Instead  of  regarding  this  order,  which  was  from  his  master,  the  Duke 
of  York,  he  sent  interpreters  to  the  Five  Nations  to  encourage  them,  with 
offers  to  assist  them. 

De  la  Barre,  in  hopes  to  effect  something  by  this  expensive  undertaking, 
crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  held  a  talk  with  such  of  the  Five  Nations  as  would 
meet  him.§  To  keep  up  the  appearance  of  power,  he  made  a  high-toned 
speech  to  Grangula,  in  ntiich  he  observed,  that  the  nations  had  oflen  infringed 
upon  the  peace  ;  that  he  wished  now  (at  peace ;  but  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  make  full  satisfaction  for  all  the  injuries  they  had  done  the  French, 
and  for  the  future  never  to  disturb  them.  That  they,  the  Senecas,  Cayugas, 
Onondagos,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  had  abused  and  robbed  all  their  traders, 
and  unless  they  gave  satisfaction,  he  should  declare  war.  That  they  had 
conducted  the  English  into  their  country  to  get  away  their  trade  heretofore, 
but  the  past  he  would  overlook,  if  they  would  offend  no  more ;  yet,  if  ever 
the  like  should  happen  again,  he  had  express  orders  from  the  king,  his  master, 
to  declare  war. 


*  Hist.  Five  Nations,  i.  109. 

t  Kickons,  ill  Algoiikii) ;  Kegonce,  in  Chippeway.     Long's  Voyages,  &c.  202,  4to. 

i  Smith's  Hist.  N.  York,  40.  (ed.  4to.)  The  above  (liflers  somewhat  from  a  copy  ia 
Proiid's  Pa.  ii.  301. 

^  As  it  will  "Ratify  most  of  our  readers,  we  believe,  to  hear  the  general  In  his  own  words, 
we  will  present  them  with  a  paragraph  of  his  speech  to  Grmigida  in  his  own  language:— 

■'  Le  roi  men  maitre  informe  que  les  cinq  Nations,  Iroquoises  contrevenoient  depuislong- 
tems  k  la  paix,  ni'aordonn^  de  me  transporter  ici  avec  une  escorte,  et  d'envoier  Akouessan  au 
village  des  Onnatagues,  pour  inviter  les  principaux  chefs  h  me  fenir  voir.  L'intention  de  ce 
grand  nionarque  est  que  nous  fumions  toi  et  moi  ensemble  dans  le  grand  calumet  de  paix ; 
pourvi\  que  tu  me  promettes  au  nom  des  TsononioOans,  Ooyogoans,  Oonotaguei,  Onoyouts 
ct  Agiii^s,  de  donner  une  entiere  satisfaction  et  dHommagemenl  a  ses  sujeta,  et  de  ne  rien 
(aire  a  I'aveuir,  qui  puisse  causer  une  facheuae  rupture."  £c.    LahtMtmm,  i.  £8, 59. 
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Qrangula  listened  to  these  words,  and  many  more  in  tlie  like  strain,  witii 
that  contempt  which  a  real  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  French  army, 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  own  course,  were  calculated  to  inspire ;  and  atler 
walking  several  times  round  the  circle,  formed  by  his  people  and  the  French, 
addressing  himself  to  the  governor,  seated  iii  his  elbow  chair,  he  began  as 
follows :  — • 

"  Fonnon<2io;t  I  honor  you,  and  the  warriors  that  are  with  me  likewise 
honor  you.  Your  interpreter  has  finished  your  speech.  I  now  begin  mine. 
My  words  moke  haste  to  reach  your  ears.    Harken  to  them.  ( 

"  Yonnondio ;  You  must  have  believed,  when  you  left  Quebeck,  that  the 
sun  had  burnt  up  all  the  forests,  which  render  our  country  inaccessible  to  the 
French,  or  that  the  lakes  hud  so  for  overdawn  the  banks,  that  they  had  sur- 
rounded our  castles,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  out  of  them. 
Yes,  surely,  you  must  have  dreamt  so,  and  the  curiosity  of  seeing  so  great 
a  wonder  has  brought  you  so  fur.  Now  you  are  undeceived,  since  that  ^  and 
the  warriors  here  present,  uro  come  to  assure  you,  that  the  Senecus,  Cayugas, 
Onondagos,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  arc  vet  alive.  I  thank  you,  in  their  name, 
for  bringing  buck  into  their  country  the  calumet,  which  vour  predecessor 
received  from  their  huiids.  It  was  Imppy  for  you,  that  you  left  under  ground 
that  murdering  hatchet  that  has  been  so  often  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the 
French. 

"  Hear,  Yomwndio ;  I  do  not  sleep ;  I  have  my  eyes  open ;  and  the  sun, 
which  enlightens  me,  discovers  to  me  a  great  captum  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  soldiers,  who  speaks  as  if  he  wera  dreaming.  He  says,  tJiat  he  only  came 
to  the  lake  to  smoke  on  the  great  calumet  with  the  Onondagas.  But  Gran- 
pda  says,  that  he  sees  the  contranr ;  that  it  was  to  knock  them  on  the  head, 
if  sickness  hud  not  weakened  the  arms  of  the  French.  I  see  Yonnondio 
raving  in  a  camp  of  sick  men,  whose  lives  the  Great  Spirit  has  saved,  by 
inflicting  this  sickness  on  them. 

**  Hem-f  Yonnondio ;  our  women  hod  taken  their  clubs,  our  children  and  old 
men  had  carried  their  bows  and  arrows  into  the  heart  of  your  camp,  if  om' 
warriors  hud  not  disarmed  them,  and  kept  them  back,  when  your  messenger 
Moueasan\  came  to  our  castles.    It  is  done,  and  I  have  said  it 

"  Heecr,  Yonnondio ;  we  plundered  none  of  the  French,  but  those  that  car- 
ried guns,  powder  and  built;  to  the  Twightwies  §  and  Chictaghicks,  because 
tho^ie  arms  might  have  cost  us  our  lives.  Herein  we  follow  Sie  example  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  break  all  the  kegs  of  rum  brought  to  our  castles,  lest  the 
drunken  Indians  should  knock  them  on  the  head.  Our  warriors  have  not 
beaver  enough  to  pay  for  all  those  arms  that  they  have  taken,  and  our  old 
men  are  not  afraid  of  the  war.    This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

^  We  carried  the  English  into  our  lakes,  to  trade  there  with  the  Utawawas 
and  Quatoghies,  ||  as  the  Adirondaks  brought  the  French  to  our  castles,  to 
carry  on  a  trade,  which  the  English  say  is  theirs.  We  are  born  free.  SVe 
neither  depend  on  Yonnondio  nor  Corlear,  If  We  may  go  where  we  please, 
and  carry  with  us  whom  we  please,  and  buy  and  sell  what  we  please.  If 
your  allies  be  your  slaves,  use  them  as  such,  command  them  to  receive  no 
other  but  your  people.    This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

"  We  knock  the  Twightwies  and  Chictaghicks  on  the  head,  l)ecause  they 
had  cut  down  tlie  trees  of  peace,  which  were  the  limits  of  our  country. 
They  have  hunted  beaver  on  our  lands.  They  have  acted  contrary  to  the 
customs  of  all  Indians,  for  they  left  none  of  the  beavers  alive,  they  killed  both 
male  and  female.  They  brought  the  Sutanos  into  their  country,  to  take  part 
with  them,  after  they  had  concerted  ill  designs  against  us.    We  liuve  done 

*  "  Grangula,  qui  pendant  tout  le  descours  avoit  eu  les  ycux  fixamcnt  altacbez  sur  le  bout 
d«  sa  pipe,  so  leve,  et  soil  par  une  civility  bisarre,  ou  pour  se  donner  sans  fafon  le  terns 
de  mediier  sa  r^pouse  il  fait  cinc]  ou  six  tours  dans  n6tre  cercle  compost  de  sauvages  et  do 
Franfois.  Revenu  en  sa  place  il  resta  debout  devant  le  g^n^ral  assis  dans  uu  buu  fauteaiJ, 
et  le  re^rant  il  lui  dit."    LahorUan,  (i.  61,  62.)  who  was  one  of  (hose  present. 

t  The  name  they  gave  the  governors  of  Canada.    Spelt  in  LahorUan,  Onnontio, 

i  The  name  they  gave  Mr.  Le  Maine,  which  signified  a  partridge. 

A  Iwikties,  Colatn.  ||  Chictaghicks,  Colden. 

i  The  name  they  gave  the  govemon  of  New  York. 
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less  than  either  the  English  or  French,  that  have  usurped  the  lands  of  so  many 
Indian  nations,  and  chased  them  from  their  own  country.  This  belt  preserves 
my  words. 

"  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  what  I  say  is  the  "oice  of  all  the  Five  Nations.  Hear 
what  they  answer.  Open  your  ears  .o  what  they  speak.  The  Senecas, 
Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mc  awks  say,  that  when  they  buried  the 
hatchet  at  Cadarackui,  in  the  presencf  of  your  predecessor,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fort,  they  planted  the  tree  of  pear  e-  in  the  same  place ;  to  be  there  care- 
fully preserved :  that,  in  the  place  of  :.  retreat  for  soldiers,  that  fort  might  be 
a  rendezvous  for  merchants :  that,  u  place  of  arms  and  ammunition  of  war, 
beavers  and  merchandise  should  on  .y  enter  there. 

"  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  take  care  for  the  future,  that  so  great  a  number  of  sol- 
diers as  appear  there  do  not  choke  the  tree  of  peace  planted  in  so  small  a 
fort.  It  will  be  a  great  loss,  if,  after  it  had  so  easily  taken  root,  you  should 
stop  its  growth,  and  prevent  its  covering  your  country  and  ours  with  its 
branches.  I  assure  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations,  that  our  warriors 
shall  dance  to  the° calumet  of  peace  under  its  leaves;  and  shall  remain  quiet 
on  their  mats,  and  shall  never  dig  up  the  hatchet,  till  their  brother  Yonnondio 
or  Corlear  shall,  either  jointly  or  separately,  endeavor  to  attack  the  country 
which  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  our  ancestors.  This  belt  preserves  my 
words,  and  this  other,  the  authority  which  the  Five  Nations  have  given  me." 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  interpreter,  he  said,  "  Take  courage,  you 
have  spirit,  speak,  explain  my  words,  forget  nothing,  tell  all  that  your  brethren 
and  friends  say  to  Yonnondio,  your  governor,  by  the  mouth  of  Granguia,  who 
loves  you,  and  desires  you  to  accept  of  this  present  of  beaver,  and  take  pan 
with  me  in  my  feast,  to  which  I  invite  you.  This  present  of  beaver  is  sent 
to  yonnondio,  on  the  part  of  the  Five  Nations." 

De  la  Barre  was  struck  with  surprise  at  the  wisdom  of  this  chief,  and  equal 
chagrin  at  the  plain  refutation  of  his  own.  He  immediately  returned  to 
Montreal,  and  thus  finished  this  inglorious  expedition  of  the  French  against 
the  Five  Nations. 

Granguia  was  at  this  time  a  very  old  man,  and  from  this  valuable  speech 
we  became  acquainted  with  him ;  a  very  JVestor  of  his  nation,  wliose  powers 
of  mind  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  Roman,  or  a  more 
modern  senator.  He  treated  the  French  with  great  civility,  and  feasted  them 
with  the  best  his  c  untry  would  afford,  on  their  departure.  We  next  proceed 
to  notice 

BLACK-KETTLE,  whom  the  French  called  La  Chacdiere  Noire.  A 
war  with  France,  in  1690,  brought  this  chief  upon  the  records  of  history.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year.  Major  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  with  a  company  of  Mo- 
hawks, fell  upon  the  French  settlements  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Champlain. 
De  Cdlierea,  governor  of  Montreal,  hastily  collected  about  800  men,  and 
opposed  them,  but,  notwithstanding  his  force  was  vastly  superior,  yet  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  About  300  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  this 
expedition.  The  French  now  took  every  measure  in  their  power  to  retaliate. 
They  sent  presents  to  many  tribes  of  Indians,  to  engage  them  in  their  cause, 
and  in  the  following  wititer  a  party  of  about  300  men,  under  an  accomplished 
young  gentleman,  marched  to  attack  the  confederate  Indian  nations  at  Niag- 
ara. Their  march  was  long,  and  rendered  almost  insupportable;  being 
obliged  to  carry  their  provisions  on  their  backs  through  deep  snow.  Black- 
kettle  met  them  with  about  80  men,  and  maintained  an  unequal  fight  until 
his  men  wore  nearly  all  cut  off;  but  it  wasi  more  fatal  to  the  French,  who,  fai 
from  home,  had  no  means  of  recruiting.  Black-kettle,  in  his  turn,  carried  tht 
war  into  Canada  during  the  whole  summer  following,  with  immense  loss  and 
damage  to  the  French  inhabitants.  The  governor  was  so  enraged  at  his 
successes,  that  he  caused  a  prisoner,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Five 
Nations,  to  be  burnt  alive.  This  captive  withstood  the  tortures  with  as  much 
firmness  us  his  enemies  showed  cruelty.  He  sung  h.3  achievements  while 
they  broiled  his  feet,  burnt  his  hands  with  red  hot  irons,  cut  and  wrung  off 
his  joints,  and  pulled  out  the  sinews.  To  close  the  horrid  scene,  Lis  scalp 
was  torn  off,  and  red  hot  sand  poured  upon  his  head. 

But  this  was  a  day  in  which  that  people  were  able  to  contend  successfhlly 
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■gainst  even  European  enemies.  They  had,  in  1691,  laid  a  plan  to  prevent 
the  French  from  extending  their  settlements  westward,  for  surpriHing  those 
already  formed,  and  for  intercepting  the  western  Indians  as  they  brought 
down  their  peltries  to  them. 

Two  armies,  of  350  men  each,  were  to  march  out  on  this  business  about 
November ;  the  &«t  were  to  attack  the  fort  at  the  Falls  of  St  Louis,  and  the 
other  to  proceed  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  against  the  settlements.  Before 
they  set  out,  two  Indian  women,  who  had  been  captives  among  them,  mu'le 
their  escape,  and  gave  notice  of  their  object  This,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
feated the  enterprise.  Governor  Dt  CaUxtrta  raised  troops,  and  strengthened 
every  place  he  was  able.  The  first  party  was  discoverea  as  they  approached 
St  Louis,  who,  after  skirmishing  some  time  with  the  parties  detached  against 
them,  retired  without  gaining  any  material  advantage.  The  second  did  little 
more,  and  retired,  after  destroying  some  houses,  and  carrying  with  them  some 
prisoners. 

About  the  end  of  November,  34  Mohawks  surprised  some  of  the  French 
Indians  of  St  Louis,  who  were  carelessly  hunting  about'  Mount  Chainblv, 
killing  4  and  capturing  8  others.  Some  escaped,  and  informed  their  frienus 
of  what  had  happened,  and  a  company  immediately  went  in  pursuit  They 
overtook  them  near  Lake  Champlain,  and  a  hard  fight  followed.  The  Cutho- 
lic  Indians  rushed  upon  them  with  great  fury,  tomahawk  in  hand,  and  although 
the  Mohawks  had  taken  post  behind  rocks,  they  were  routed,  6  being  killed, 
and  five  taken.    They  also  liberated  all  their  friends  taken  at  Mount  Cnainbly. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  1092,  De  CaUieres  ordered  M.  De  OrvUlierea 
to  march,  with  3W  inen,''into  the  peninsula,  which  terminates  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ottoway  and  St  Lawrehce  Rivers,  to  surprise  a  company  of 
Iroquois  he  had  been  informed  was  there.  It  was  their  huntiiig-ground 
during  the  winter,  and  the  pretext  for  attacking  them  was,  that  they  were  now 
there  to  surprise  the  settlements,  and  intercept  such  as  passed  up  and  down 
said  rivers.  While  on  his  march,  De  OrvUliera  met  with  an  accident  which 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Montreal,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Captain 
De  Beaucourt.  This  officer  marched  to  Isle  Tonihata,  not  for  from  Caturo- 
couy  or  Katarokkui,  where  he  surprised  50  Senecas  in  their  cabins,  killed  24, 
and  took  6  of  them  prisoners. 

Enough  had  passed  before  this  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  vengeance  in  the 
great  chief  of  Onondaga,  Black-kettle  ;  but  this  last  act  could  not  be  pussed 
without,  at  least,  an  attempt  at  retaliation.  About  100  Senecas  were  near 
the  Sault  de  la  Cliaudiere,  on  Ottoway  River,  at  this  time,  and  Blaek-kellle 
soon  after  joined  them  with  a  band  of  his  Onondagos ;  and  they  immediately 
put  themselves  into  an  attitude  for  intercepting  their  enemies. 

Governor  De  CaUieres  had  supposed  that  by  the  afiair  at  Tonihata,  the  Iroquois 
were  sufiicieiitly  humbled  for  the  present,  and  that  they  were  not  to  bo  re- 
garded as  capable  of  any  considerable  undertaking ;  but  he  soon  discovered 
the  error  of  his  judgment ;  for  60  friendly  Indians,  having  arrived  at  Montreal 
to  trade,  reported  diat  the  way  was  clear,  but  requested  a  guard  when  tiiey 
returned.  This  was  granted  them.  5.  Miehd  volunteered  upon  this  serviro, 
and  put  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  De  la  Gemeraye,  30  men.  He  had  for 
his  two  ensigns,  M.  Le  Fresniere,  oldest  son  of  the  Sieur  Heiiel,  and  his  broth- 
er. Having  arrived  at  a  place  called  the  Long  Falls,  on  Ottoway  River, 
some  marched  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  while  others  endeavored  to  ofl'cct 
the  passage  of  the  falls  in  the  boats.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  this 
business,  when  the  warriors  of  Blaek-ketUe,  from  an  ambush,  fired  upon  tlu'iii, 
put  the  60  Indians  to  flight,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  the  French.  Tluy 
then  rushed  upon  them  with  such  fury  that  little  time  was  allowed  forresint- 
ance,  and  they  fled  to  their  boats  for  safety;  but  in  their  hurry  they  over- 
turned them,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.  Among  these  were  S.  Michel 
and  the  two  Hertds.  La  Gemeraye  and  a  few  soldiers  only  escaped.*  Black- 
kettle^a  force  on  this  occasion  was  computed  at  140  men. 

Some  time  now  passed  without  hearing  from  Blaek-kettU,  but  on  15  July, 
1692,  he  fell  upon  the  Island  of  Montreal,  as  has  already  been  recorded. 

*  CuM«n  says,  (i.  134,)  that  but  four  escaped  iu  all. 
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Parties  of  soldiers  collected  and  went  in  pursuit,  overtook  the  rear  of  the 
Indians,  killed  10  men,  and  retook  many  prisoners. 

Some  days  after  this,  as  the  Sieur  De  Litsienan  was  passing  near  the  Isles 
of  Richelieu,  Black-kettle  fell  upon  his  party,  Icilled  him,  and  put  his  men  to 
flight.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  great  moment  of  this  famous  chief,  until 
the  year  1697,  in  which  he  was  treacherously  murdered.  He  appears  at  this 
period  to  have  concluded  upon  making  peace  with  the  French,  and  messen- 
gers had  been  despatched  to  Quebec  upon  that  design.  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  hunting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Catarocouy,  where  the  French  had 
a  garrison,  which  was  then  commanded  by  Captain  Cemeraye,  before  men- 
tioned, to  whom  he  gave  notice  that  negotiations  were  on  foot  Notwith- 
standing, 34  Algoncjums,  in  the  French  interest,  were  suffered  to  go  and 
surprise  Black-kettle  and  his  40  hunters,  who  were  not  fur  from  Catarocouy, 
at  a  place  named  Qtiinte.  They  were  fallen  upon  at  a  time  when  they 
thouglit  not  of  ail  enemy,  and  about  half  of  them  were  slain,  among  whom 
was  Bkick-kettle  ;  his  wite  and  many  others  were  taken  prisoners.  * 

Adario,  Kondiaronk,  Sastaretsi,  and  The  Rat,  were  names  of  a  chief  of 
great  renown  among  the  Hurons.  Tlie  tribe  to  which  he  originally  belonged 
was  called  the  Dinondadies  or  Tionnontat^s.  His  character,  as  drawn  by 
Charlevoix,  is  as  follows :  "  A  man  of  a  great  mind,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
and  possessing  altogether  the  best  qualities  of  any  known  to  the  French  in 
Canada."    Of  what  we  are  about  to  relate  concerning  him,  we  have  already 

S'ven  a  sketch,  which  being  defective  in  some  of  the  main  particulars,  it  was 
ought  best  to  add  another  version  of  it  in  this  place. 

It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  the  French  had  engaged  him  in  their 
cause.  While  on  a  visit  to  the  governor,  in  1688,  he  had  passed  his  word 
that  he  would  make  war  on  his  detested  enemies,  the  Iroquois,  and  soon 
after  departed  for  Michilimakinak,  with  a  chosen  band  of  his  Hurons,  resolv- 
ed to  distinguish  himself  by  some  signal  exploit.  In  bis  way  be  passed  by 
Catarocouy.  At  this  place,  he  learned,  to  his  surprise,  that  a  negotiation 
was  already  on  foot  between  the  French  and  Iroquois,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  informed  by  the  officer  in  command  there,  that  he  would  infinitely  dis- 
oblige M.  De  DetumviUe,  if  he  should  commit  the  least  hostility  upon  any  of 
the  Iroquois,  who  was  immediately  to  receive  their  ambassadors  at  Montreal, 
together  with  hostages  from  all  the  cantons. 

Kondiaronk  concealed  his  surprise,  and  although  now  convinced  that  the 
French  would  sacrifice  him  and  his  allies,  yet  he  made  no  complaint,  and 
left  the  place  as  though  to  return  to  his  own  country.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
conceived  the  design  of  intercepting  the  Iroquois  ambassadors  and  hostages, 
than  he  set  out  upon  it  Having  placed  his  men  in  ambush  at  Famine 
Creek,  he  had  waited  but  few  days  when  they  arrived.  As  they  were 
descending  the  creek  in  their  canoes,  Adario's  warriors  fired  upon  them, 
killed  several,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners. 

The  celebrated  Dekanisora,  or,  as  the  French  called  him,  Teganiaorens, 
of  Onondago,  wan  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  and  was  among  the  prisoners. 
He  demanded  of  Adario,  how  it  happened  that  he  could  be  ignorant  that  he 
was  an  ambassador  to  their  common  father,  and  of  his  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  peace.  The  subtle  chief  completely  subdued  his  irritable 
and  indignant  passions,  by  expressing  far  greater  surprise  than  Dekanisora 
himself;  protesting  that  the  French  were  the  whole  cause  of  what  had 
happened,  for  that  they  had  sent  him  to  surprise  his  party,  and  had  assured 
him  that  he  could  do  it  with  ease,  as  their  numbers  were  small ;  and,  to  drive 
suspicions  from  the  mind  of  Dekanisora  and  his  people,  set  them  all  at 
liberty,  but  one,  who  was  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  the  Hurons  that  was 
killed.    At  parting,  Adario  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

"  Go,  my  brethren,  I  untie  your  bonds,  and  send  you  home  again,  though 
our  nations  be  at  war.  TJie  French  governor  has  made  me  commit  so  black 
an  action,  that  I  shall  never  be  easy  af\er  it,  till  the  Five  Nations  have  taken 
f\ill  revenge." 

Some  report  that,  after  capturing  Dekanisora,  Adario  returned  to  KadBrak" 

*  This  is  according  to  the  text  of  Charlevoix, 
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kui,  or  Catarocouy,  and  that,  being  asked  by  the  French  from  whence  he 
caine,  said,  "  From  prtoenting  'peaet.  *  They  did  not  at  first  comprehend  his 
meaning,  but  soon  aAer,  one  of  his  prisoners,  tliat  escaped,  gave  them  the 
history  of  the  affiiir. 

But  for  what  followed,  the  character  of  Adario  would  stand  well  among 
warriors.  He  sacrificed  his  only  prisoner,  which  completed  this  act  of  t'.ie 
tragedy ;  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  carry  out  his  deep-laid  stratagem. 

That  the  Iroquois  should  have  no  chance  to  believe  tlie  French  innocent 
of  the  blood  at  the  River  Famine,  which  they  had  used  great  endeavors  to 
effect,  by  sending  emissaries  among  them,  Adario  went  with  his  prisoner 
immediately  to  Michilimakinak,  and  delivered  him  to  M.  De  la  Durantaye, 
the  coniuiander  of  that  post,  who  as  yet  had  had  no  knowledge  of  any  nego- 
tiation between  the  Iroquois  and  his  sujieriors.  Whereupon  he  forthwith 
caused  the  poor  prisoner  to  be  put  to  death.  The  news  of  this  affair,  the 
cunning  chief  caused  to  be  made  known  among  the  cantons,  by  an  old 
captive  he  had  held  a  long  time  in  bondage  at  his  village,  whom  he  now  set 
at  liberty  for  this  purpose. 

The  catastrophes  that  befell  the  French  not  long  after,  and  the  suffering 
they  endured,  are  almost  vnthout  a  parallel,  f 

About  1200  of  the  chief  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  landed  upon  the 
Island  of  Montreal,  35  August,  1689,  while  the  French  were  in  perfect  secu- 
rity, burnt  their  houses,  sacked  their  plantations,  and  slew  a  vast  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  English  accounts  say  a  thousand  persons  perished, 
but  this  number  was  no  doubt  far  greater  than  the  truth.  In  October  fol- 
lowing they  attacked  the  island  agajn  with  nearly  equal  success.  These 
horrid  disasters  threw  the  whole  countrv  into  the  utmost  consternation,  in 
which  the  fort  at  Lake  Ontario  was  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  and  as  soon 
possessed  by  the  Indians.  Here,  among  other  things  of  great  value  to  them, 
36  barrels  of  gunpowder  fell  into  their  hands.  Nothing  now  saved  the 
French  from  an  entire  extermination  but  the  ignorance  of  their  enemies  in 
the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places. 

Adario  finally  died  at  peace  with  the  French,  and  almost  in  the  act  of  con- 
cluding it  He  had  accompanied  the  heads  of  several  tribes  to  Montreal,  in 
1701,  to  hold  a  treaty,  and,  on  the  1  August,  (that  being  the  first  day  of  public 
councils,)  Adario  found  himself  seized  by  sickness.  Every  thing  was  done 
to  relieve  him,  ("  as  the  governor  general,"  says  Charlevoix,  "  rested  his  prin- 
cipal hope  of  success  in  the  treaty,  upon  him,")  but  without  avail ;  being 
carried  to  I'Hotel  Dieu,  he  died  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following  night.  At 
bis  funeral  |  the  greatest  display  was  made,  and  nothing  was  omitted  which 
could  inspire  the  Indians  present  witli  a  conviction  of  the  great  respect  in 
which  he  was  held.    On  his  tomb-stone  were  engraved  these  words, 


*  "  11  r^ondit  qu'il  venoit  de  teur  la  paix ;  et  qfiil  cyo&ta,  nous  verrona  comment  Ononthio 
se  tirera  de  cette  a^aire." 

t  Few  would  wish  to  read,  in  English,  ihe  cruellies  at  the  sacking  of  Montrf^al:  the  ac- 
count of  ihcm,  we  a?ree  with  Dr.  HoLMKS,  "is  loo  horrid  to  translate."— "  iZ«  trouverent 
tout  le  mond  endormi,  et  Us  comnienceretU  par  tnassacrer  tous  Its  hommes ;  ensuite  Us  vtirent 
U/eu  aux  maisotu.  Par-Id  tons  ceux,  qm  y  iloietU  reitis,  tomberent  entre  mains  de  ces  sau- 
vages,  rt  essuyerent  tout  ce  que  lafureur  peut  inipirer  it  des  barbares.  Us  la  pousseretU  mime 
h  des  txc^s,  dont  om  iu  les  avoit  pas  eiKore  cru  capables.  Its  ouvrirent  le  sein  des  femmes 
enceintes,  pour  en  arracher  le  fruit,  au'elles  portoient,  Us  mirent  des  enfans  toitt  vivans  (i  la 
troche,  et  contraignirent  les  meres  de  les  toumer  pour  les  /aire  rdtir.  lis  inventerent  quantity 
d'autres  supplices  inouis,  et  200  persotmes  de  tout  &^e  et  de  tout  sexe  perirent  ainsi  en  moins 
d'une  heure  dans  les  plus  affreux  tourmens,  Cela  faU,  Vennemi  s'aprocha  jusqu'h  une  Hue  de 
la  vUle,/aitanl  par  tout  les  inhnes  ravages,  et  exerqant  les  mimes  cruautes,  et  qiiand  Us  furent 
las  de  ces  horreurs ;  Us  Jirent  200  prisormiert,  qu'Us  em/nenerent  dans  leur  vUlages,  oh  Us 
Us  brUerent." 

t"  Le  lendemain  on  fit  ses  fiincrailles,  quieurent  quelque  chose  de  mafnifiquc  el  de  sin- 
icr.  M.  de  St.  Ours,  premier  capitaine,  marohoii  d'abord  ii  la  t*te  <le  fiO  soldats  sous  les 
aimes.  Seize  EU^rriers  Ilurons,  vdtus  de  lon^es  robes  de  castor,  le  visage  pcint  en  noir, 
et  le  fusil  sous  le  bras,  suivoient,  marchanl  quatre  k  quatre.  Le  clerg^  venoit  apr^s,  el  six 
chefs  de  guerre  portoient  le  cercueil,  qui  6loit  couvert  d'un  po«le  seme  de  fleurs,  sur  lequel 
il  y  avoit  un  chapeau  avec  un  plumel,  un  hausse-col  et  une  rp^e.  Les  frcres  et  les  enfans 
du  d^funl  ^toient  derriere,  accoitipagn^s  de  tous  les  chefs  des  nations,  et  M.  de  VaudreuU, 
goiiverneur  de  la  villa,  qui  tiwnoU  madame  de  Champigny,  fermoit  la  marche." 
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«CY  GIT  LE  RAT,  CHEF  HURON.** 

Which  in  English  is,  "  Here  lies  the  iZaf,  Ckuf  of  the  Hurotu!^  The  enconu>- 
unis  passed  by  the  French  upon  him  that  was  once  their  most  dreaded 
enemy,  are  onl^  equalled  by  those  of  their  countrymen,  FonttneUe  and  La- 
harpe,  upon  their  favorite  characters. 

His  body  was  u  short  time  exposed  before  it  was  interred,  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  an  officer,  with  his  arms  by  his  side,  because  he  ranked  as  a 
captain,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  French  service. 

The  intercourse  of  Dekaniaora  with  the  French  and  English  was  long,  and 
from  the  tact  he  was  able,  for  much  of  the  time  during  their  wars,  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  both  nations,  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  pocisessed  some 
skill  in  the  arts  of  duplicity.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  Charltvoix  in  1682, 
ut  which  time  he,  with  lour  other  ambassadors,  visited  Montreal  upon  a 
peace  expedition.  He  was  suspected  of  insincerity  by  the  French,  and  no 
reliance  appears  to  have  been  put  upon  his  pretensio':^.  Twelve  years  after, 
Colden  saw  him,  and  thus  spealts  of  him :  *'  Decanest.  •%  had  for  many  years 
the  greatest  reputation  among  the  Five  Nations  for  speaking,  and  was  gener- 
ally employed  as  their  speaker,  in  their  negotiations  with  both  French  and 
English :  he  was  grown  old  when  I  saw  him,  and  heard  him  speak ;  he  had 
a  great  fluency  in  speaking,  and  a  graceful  elocution,  that  would  have  pleased 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  His  person  was  tall  and  well  made,  and  his  features, 
to  my  thinking,  resembled  much  the  bustos  of  Cicero."  * 

If  he  were  an  old  sachem  in  1694,  he  must  have  been  very  old  in  1736,  for 
in  this  year  he  was  at  Albany  with  six  other  ambassadors,  where,  on  the  14 
September,  they  executed  an  agreement  with  the  English ;  the  conditions  of 
which  were  that  they  should  surrender  all  their  hunting-groimds  into  the 
hands  of  Coorakhoo,  as  they  called  the  King  of  England^  "  to  be  pi*otected 
and  defended  by  his  said  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  and  for  the 
USE  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  the  said  three  Nations."  These  had  before  beea 
enumerated,  as  follows:  *^ Karwkarighton  and  Shanintaaronwe,  Sinneks 
sachems ;  (Htsoghhoree,  Dekanitoree  and  Atnjeucratt,  Catouoe  sachems ;  Bady- 
oUanhrodon  and  Sadageenagktiey  Onondago  sachems."  f 

Charlevoix  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  time  of  Dekanisora's  death,  although 
he  learned  that  it  happened  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Louis.  Under  date  1693,  he 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  him,  Oureouhari  and  Gwrakonthii,  Iroquois  Christians, 
whom  Dekaniaora  had  employed  secretly  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  that 
nation ;  but  knew  not,  as  to  his  Christianity,  he  said,  at  that  time ;  but  was 
certain  that  he  had  professed  it.    He  probably  died  about  1730. 

We  will  go  a  little  back  in  this  place,  to  notice  a  chief  of  the  Adirondaks, 
of  whom  the  most  extraordinary  stories  are  told ;  even  those  of  Jack-the-giant- 
kUler  are  but  little  more  incredible.  And  even  though  Father  Chumevoix 
was  familiar  vntb  them,  yet  he  deemed  them  as  fiction,  it  will  be  imagine^ 
from  his  not  relating  them  in  his  minute  history.  The  name  of  PEISKARET 
was,  for  sundry  years  previous  to  1646,  terrible  to  the  enemies  of  the  Adirou- 
daks.  This  nation,  when  Canada  was  settled  by  the  French,  in  1603,  resided 
about  300  miles  to  the  westward  of  Three  Rivers.  How  long  they  had  been 
at  war  with  the  Iroquois  at  this  time,  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  continued 
until  the  death  of  Peiakaret  in  1646,  though  with  interruption  und  various 
success;  but  with  this  chief  perished  all  opposition,  and  the  Adirondaks 
figured  no  more  as  a  nation. 

As  we  have  put  the  reader  upon  his  guard,  about  receiving  the  huge  stories 
about  Pdakaret  with  too  much  confidence,  it  will  be  expected  at  our  hands, 
perhaps,  that  we  ^ive  a  sample  of  them,  as  it  may  be  said,  "  possibly  they 
are  true."  We  might  have  done  this  without  thus  premising,  as  others  have 
done,  upon  the  authority  of  Colden,  (an  author  of  small  value,  comparatively 
speakings)    His  relation  proceeds : — 

"  An  Indian  named  Piakaret  was  at  this  time  X  one  of  the  oaptains  of 

•  Hist.  FivK  Natiom,  i.  Ifi6. 

t  Governor  Tliomat  Pownal,  AdministratioD  of  the  Britbh  Colonies,  i.  238,  239. 
\  He  mentions  no  particular  time,  but  that  of  the  settlement  of  Canada,  in  1603 ;  but  some 
time  during  the  war  of  which  we  have  spoken  must  be  understood. 
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greataNt  thtm  niiioiiu  tho  Adirondacks ;  this  bold  man,  with  four  other  cap- 
taiitH,  Mut  mn  Ibi'  TruiH  Uiviercs  in  one  canoe,  each  of  them  being  pro- 
vidail  with  thrix)  iiiUNketa,  whicli  they  loaded  with  two  bullets  apiece,  joined 
with  u  Miiuill  clmiii  ti-n  inches  long.  They  met  with  tivo  canoes  in  Sorel 
Ilivar.  tiui'h  Imving  JO  men  of  the  Five  Nations  on  board.  Piikaret  and  his 
CttptuuiH,  HM  Moun  us  tliosu  of  the  Five  Nations  drew  near,  pretended  to  give 
thumHtilvuH  up  lor  loitt,  and  sung  their  death-song,  then  suddenly  fired  upon 
the  cuiiutiit,  whiuh  they  repeated  with  the  arms  that  lay  ready  loaded,  and 
tore  tliUHd  birch  vussols  betwixt  wind  and  water.*  The  men  of  the  Five 
NtttiunH  wuri)  no  MtirpriHcd,  that  they  tumbled  out  of  their  canoes,  and  gave 
Piskurel  Hud  liiM  cuinpuniuiis  the  opportunity  of  knocking  as  many  of  tliein 
on  the  IioimI  mm  tliey  plouscd,  and  saving  the  others,  to  feed  their  revenge, 
which  thuy  did  by  burning  them  alive  with  the  most  cruel  torments.  This, 
however,  W(m  mo  I'ur  i'runi  glutting  Pukart£a  revenge,  that  it  seemed  rather  to 
give  tt  keener  edge  to  it ;  lor  he  soon  after  undertook  another  enterprise,  in 
which  none  of  hig  countrvmen  durst  accompany  him.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  of  tiio  Five  Nations,  and  set  out  about  the  time  the  snow  be- 
gun to  itietl,  with  the  prucautiuu  of  putting  the  hinder  part  of  his  snow-shoes 
iiirword,  tlutt  If  any  sliuuld  Imjipcn  upon  his  ibotsteps,  they  might  think  he  was 
gone  tiiu  contrary  wuy  ;  und  Ibr  further  security,  went  along  the  ridges  and 
high  gruiindM,  wlioro  the  snuw  was  melted,  that  his  track  might  be  often  lost. 
Wiien  he  cuine  near  one  of  tlie  villages  of  the  Five  Nations,  he  hid  himself 
till  night,  mid  then  entered  a  cabin,  while  every  body  was  fast  asleep  murdered 
tho  wliole  liiinily,  and  carried  Iheu*  scalps  into  his  lurking-place.  The  next  day 
the  people  of  the  village  searched  for  the  murderer  in  vain.  The  following 
uight  he  murdered  all  he  found  in  another  cabin.  The  inhabitants  next  day 
ieitrehed  likewisu  in  vain  lor  the  murderer :  but  the  third  night  a  watch  was 
kept  in  every  house.  Pitkaret,  in  the  night,  bundled  up  the  scalps  he  had 
token  the  two  ibrmer  nights,  to  carry,  as  the  proof  of  his  victory,  and  then 
«tole  privately  ti-otii  house  to  house,  till  at  last  he  found  an  Indian  nodding, 
who  wtw  upon  the  watch  in  one  of  the  houscH :  he  knocked  this  man  on  the 
head  (  hut  ut  this  alarmed  the  rest,  he  was  forced  immediately  to  fly.  He  was, 
however,  under  no  great  concern  from  tlie  pursuit,  being  more  swift  of  foot 
than  any  Indian  tlieu  living.  He  let  his  pursuers  come  near  him  from  time 
to  time,  and  then  would  dart  from  them.  This  he  did  with  design  to  tire  them 
out,  with  till)  liopus  of  overtaking  him.  As  it  began  to  grow  dark,  he  hid  him- 
miW,  und  \m  pursuers  8tup]>ed  to  rest  They  not  being  apprehensive  of  any 
dttligur  ihnu  u  single  man,  soon  fell  asleep ;  and  the  bold  Pitkaret  observing 
thiH,  kn<)(!ki^d  them  all  on  the  head,  and  carried  away  their  scalps  with  the 
rest.  timU  rtorius  us  these,"  continues  Coldeii,  "are  told  among  the  Indians, 
an  extraordinary  instances  of  the  courage  and  conduct  of  then:  captains." 

Uelbre  this,  us  we  apjirehend,  tliough  related  afterwards  by  this  author, 
were  the  great  expeditions  of  the  Iroquois  against  tlie  Adirondaks.  The 
French  took  part  with  tho  latter  from  the  beginning,  and  when  Champlain 
viiited  the  country,  he  joined  a  party  of  tlieni,  and  went  against  the  Iroquois, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  his  firc-uriiis,  overcame  them  in  a  battle  near  Lake  Cor- 
ior,  which  WON  honcelbrth  called  Luke  Champlaui.  Tvvo  hundred  Iroquois 
were  in  tliiM  light,  and  the  French  kept  themselves  concealed,  until  it  began, 
then  ruithed  forward,  and  iminediutely  put  the  Iroquois  to  flight  This  was 
the  ihrnt  tltno  they  had  seen  tlie  efl'ects  of  guns.    This  affau*  was  in  1611. 

Finally,  the  Iroquois,  having  grown  conscious  of  their  strength,  felt  con- 
Mum  that,  if  they  could  prevent  the  French  from  assisting  them,  they  could 
witliHtund  them.  Therefore,  they  pretended  to  be  well  affected  towards 
their  religion,  and  requested  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  among  them. 
This  was  done  without  delay.  Their  real  object  was  soon  apparent;  for 
they  treated  the  Jesuit  missionaries  only  as  hostages,  and  this  was  the  means 
of  making  them  stand  neutral  while  tliey  carried  on  their  war  with  the  Adi- 
roudak*  and  Quatoghies  or  Hurons,  whom  they  soon  after  defeated  "in  a 
dreodlUI  liuttle  fought  withhi  two  leagues  of  Quebeck." 

Thii  ex|tedition  turned  out  so  much  to  tbeur  advantage,  <*  the  Five  Nations 

*  The  uulhur  of  Indian  Tale*  has  copied  this  closely,  but  gives  no  credit.    TaUs,  ii. 
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gave  out,  that  they  intended  next  winter  *  to  visit  the  governor  of  Canada : 
these  visits  are  always  made  with  much  show.    Under  this  pretence  they 

Suthered  togjitlier  1000  or  1200  men.  Their  outscouts  met  with  PUkaret  near 
licolot  Rivi-r,  and  still  pretending  a  friendly  visit  to  the  governor  of  Canada, 
as  thuir  only  design,  ho  told  them,  that  tlie  Adirondacks  were  divided  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  wliicii  hunted  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Lawrence  River  at 
Wabmukc,  thrco  leagues  above  Trois  Rivieres,  and  the  other  at  Nicolet.  As 
soon  as  tliey  had  gained  this  information,  tjiey  killed  him,  and  returned 
with  his  head  to  the  areiiy.  The  Five  Nations  divided  likewise  into  two 
bodies :  they  surprised  the  Adirondacks,  in  both  places,  and  in  both  cut  them 
in  pieces." 

This  account  is  more  circumstantial  than  that  given  by  Charlevoix,  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  would  have  been  witliout  any  value,  but  for  his  chronology. 
He  states  that,  by  their  previous  conduct,  tlie  Mohawks  had  reason  to  expect, 
that  all  the  neighboring  nations  would  join  to  oppose  them,  and  that  they 
sent  out  parties  to  observe  what  was  passing  among  them ;  that  one  of  these 
scouts  met  Peiskaret  alone,  but  dared  not  attack  him  ;  being  persuaded  he 
would  kill  at  least  half  of  them,  as  he  had  often  done  before.  They  there- 
fore accosted  him  as  a  firiend,  while  some  came  up  behind  him,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart. 

But  for  the  French,  the  Iroquois  had  now  been  complete  masters  of 
all  the  northern  and  western  regions;  and  some  have  observed,  that  had 
they  known  the  weakness  of  those  vvliitj  neighbora,  at  the  time  they  over- 
came the  Algonquins,  near  Quebec,  tlicy  might  easily  have  cleared  the 
country  of  them  also. 

We  will  close  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  visit  of  five  Iroquois 
chiefs  to  England.  The  English'  in  America  had  supposed  that  if  they 
could  convince  the  Indian  nations  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  their 
mother  country,  they  should  be  able  to  detach  them  forever  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French.  To  accomplish  this  object,  these  chiefs  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  the  voyage.  They  visited  the  court  of  Queen  An7ie  in 
the  year  1710.  None  of  the  American  historians  seem  to  have  known  the 
names  of  these  chiefs,  or,  if  they  did,  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  transmit 
them.  Smith,  in  his  history  of  New  York,  mentions  the  fact  of  their  having 
visited  England,  and  gives  the  speech  which  they  made  to  thu  c|ueen,  and 
says  it  is  preserved  "  in  Oldmixon,"  perhaps  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  British 
Empire  in  America,!  as  nothing  of  the  kind  is  found  in  his  history  of  Eng- 
land, although  he  records  the  circumstance,  and  ill-naturedly  enough  too. 
We  think  he  would  hardly  have  done  even  this,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ridi- 
culing the  friends  of  the  queen.  The  following  is  oil  that  he  says  of  them :{ 
"  Three  weeks  alter  the  battle  of  Sarragossa  was  fought  by  General  Stanhope, 
whose  victory  made  way  for  the  march  to  Madrid,  the  news  of  the  victory 
was  brought  to  the  queen  by  Colonel  Harrison,  the  15  September,  O.  S.,  at 
which  time  the  High-church  rabble  were  pelting  General  Stanhope^a  proxy, 
and  knocking  down  his  friends  at  the  Westminster  election.  However,  for 
the  successes  in  Spain,  and  for  tfie  taking  of  Doway,  Bethune  and  Aire,  by 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  there  was  a  thanksgiving-day  appointed, 
which  the  queen  solemnized  in  St.  James's  chapel.  To  have  gone  as  usual 
to  St.  Paul's,  and  there  to  have  had  Te  Deum  sung  on  that  occasion,  would 
have  shown  too  much  countenance  to  those  brave  and  victorious  English 
generals,  who  were  fighting  her  battles  abroad,  while  High-church  was  plot- 
ting, and  railing,  and  addressing  against  them  at  home.  The  carrying  of 
four  §  Indian  Cnsaqwes  about  in  the  queen's  coaches,  was  all  the  triumpn  of 
the  Horleian  administration;  they  were  called  kings,  and  clothed,  by  the 

*  No  one  can  tell  when  ne.rt  winter  was,  that  is,  what  year  it  was  in,  by  any  connection  in 
Colden's  text ;  he  is  so  exceedingly  loose  with  regard  to  dates  ;  but,  according  to  CharUooix, 
it  was  in  ]()4G. 

t  The  first  edition  (which  I  possess)  was  printed  in  1708. 

t  //iV.  UnWi/nd,  ii.  452.    (Fol.  London,  1735.)  '  ' 

^  He  saysAi'^i  a  few  lines  onward,  in  his  usual  random  mode  of  expression,  supposing^  it  all 
the  same,  doubtless,  as  he  was  only  cotuidering  Indians !  It  will  b«  seen  that  five  «rai  tfie  real 
number. 
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play-house  tailor,  like  other  kinsH  of  the  theatre  ;  they '  were  coiiilucted  to 
uudienco  l>y  Sir  Charles  Cotterd;  there  was  a  apeecli  made  for  theni^and 
Dothinif  omitted  to  do  honor  to  theHo  five  monarchs,  whose  presence  did  ho 
mucli  honor  to  the  new  ministry ;  which  the  latter  seemed  to  bo  extremely 
fond  of,  und  defVayed  all  their  expenses  during  their  stay  here.  Th(|y  W(;re 
the  captiiins  of  tlie  four  nations,  rPivo  Nationsj]  in  league  with  the  English 
at  New  York  and  New  England,  and  came  in  person  to  treat  of  matters 
concerning  trade  with  the  lords  commissioners  of  plantations;  as  also  of  un 
enterprise  against  the  French,  and  their  confederate  Indians  in  those  parts." 

Sir  Richard  Steele  mentions  theso  chiefs  in  his  Tatlor  of  May  13,  1710, 
and  Addison  makes  them  the  subject  of  a  number  of  the  Spectator  the 
next  year,  at  a  suggestion  of  Dean  Swi/L*  Neither  of  these  papers,  how- 
ever, contain  many  facts  respecting  them.  In  the  former  it  is  mentioned 
that  one  of  them  was  taken  sickf  at  the  house  where  they  were  accoimno- 
dated  during  their  stay  in  London,  and  they  all  received  great  kindness  und 
attention  from  their  host,  which,  on  their  departure,  was  the  cause  of  their 
honoring  him  with  a  name  of  distinction ;  which  was  Cadaroque,  and  sig- 
nified "  the  strongest  fort  in  their  country."  In  speaking  of  their  residence, 
Mr.  Steele  says,  "  They  were  placed  in  a  handsome  apartment  at  an  u[>hol- 
ster's  in  King-street,  Covent-garden."  There  were  fine  portraits  of  each  of 
them  painted  at  tiie  time,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Uritish  Museum.  ^ 

The  best  and  most  methodical  account  of  these  chiefs  was  published  in 
the  great  annual  history  by  Mr.  Boyer,^  and  from  which  we  extract  as  follows : 
"  On  the  IS)  April  Te  Yee  JSTeen  Ho  Qa  Prow,  ond  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua  Prah 
Ton,  of  the  Maquus ;  Elow  Oh  Koant,  and  Oh  JVee  Yeath  Ton  No  Prow,  |  of 
tim  river  suchem,1[  and  the  Ganujoh-hore  sachem,**  four  kings,  or  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations  ft  in  the  West  Indies,  JJ  which  lie  between  New  England,  and 
New  France,  or  Canada :  who  lately  came  over  with  the  West  Lidiu  fleet, 
and  were  cloathed  and  entertained  at  the  queen's  expense,  had  a  oublic 
audience  of  her  majesty  at  the  palace  of  St  James,  being  conducted  tnither 
in  two  of  her  majesty's  coaches,  by  Sir  Charles  Cotterel,  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  introduced  by  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  chamberlain.  They 
made  a  speech  by  their  intrepreter,  which  Major  Pidgeon,  who  was  one  of 
the  officers  that  came  with  them,  read  in  English  to  her  majesty,  being  as 
follows  : — 

"  Great  Queen — We  have  undertaken  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  which 
none  of  our  predecessors  ^§  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake.  The 
motive  that  induced  ua  was,  that  we  might  see  our  great  queen,  and  relate 
to  her  those  things  we  thought  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  good  of  her,  and 
us,  her  allies,  on  the  other  side  the  great  water.    We  doubt  not  but  our  great 


<*  "  I  inteiidod  to  have  wriUen  a  book  on  thai  subject.  I  believe  he  [AddiaonVhas  spent  it 
nil  ii)  one  paper,  and  all  the  under  hints  there  are  mine  too."  Swift's  Letter  to  Mrs,  Johnson, 
uVj!erf  London,  28  April,  nil. 

f  This  was  probably  the  one  that  died,  or  whom  Katm,  in  his  travels  in  America,  i.  210, 
makes  mention ;  though  I  do  not  lind  a  record  of  it  in  any  periodical  of  that  day. 

i  Notes  to  the  Spectator,  cd.  in  8  vols.  8vo.    London,  1789, 

$  "The  Annals  of  Queen  ^mi«'»  Reign,  Year  the  IX.  for  1710,"  189—191.  This  is  a 
work  containing  a  most  valuable  fund  of  niformation,  and  is,  with  its  continuation,  a  lastin? 
monument  to  us  learned  publisher ;  his  being  dragged  iulo  the  Dunciad  in  one  of  Pope's 
freaks  notwithstanding. 

II  We  have  these  names  in  the  Tatler,  spelt  Tee  Yee  Ne.en  Ho  Ga  Row,  8a  Oa  Yeath  Rua 
Geth  Ton,  E  Tow  Oh  Koam,  and  Ho  Nee  Yeth  Taw  No  Row. 

IT  It  is  dilflcult  to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  Rioer  Indians  from  many  of  our  authors.  la 
the  Appendix  to  Jefferson's  Notes,  308,  they  are  called  River  Indians,  or  Mohickanders, 
"  who  had  their  dwellings  between  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  river,  from  the 
Kittatinny  ridge  down  to  the  Rariton."  The  "  Mohiccons  "  were  another  tribe  about  the 
islands  and  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 

*•  Probably  the  chief  of  Canajohara. 

ft  Query.  If,  according  to  Colden  and  others,  the  Tuscaroras  did  not  join  the  Iroquois 
until  1712,  and  until  that  time  these  were  called  the  Five  Nations,  how  comes  it  that  they  were 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Six  Nations  in  1710  7 

i\  No  one  can  be  misled  by  this  error,  any  more  than  an  Englishman  would  be  by  being 
told  that  London  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

f$  None  of  the  Six  Nations,  must  be  understood. 
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quecu  has  been  ucqiiuiiitod  witli  our  long  and  tedious  war,  in  cuiijiinction 
wicii  her  cliildruu,  uguiiiHt  hor  uaumios  the  French :  and  thut  we  huvo  U.:eu 
08  u  struiij;  wail  t'ur  their  security,  uvou  tu  the  loss  of  our  best  iiieii.  The 
trutli  of  winch  our  brother  Quee/er,  Colonel  ^Peter]  Schuyler,  and  Anadaaar- 
jaux,  Colonel  JVichuLion,  cuu  testity  ;  they  havuig  ull  our  iiroposuiH  in  writing. 
vVo  wore  mightily  rejoiced  when  we  hoard  by  Jliiadoffarjaux,  that  our  groat 
queen  hud  roHolved  to  send  on  urniy  to  reduce  Canada ;  from  whoso  mouth 
we  readily  embraced  our  great  ({ueen's  instructions :  and  in  token  of  our 
fi-iendshij|j,  we  hung  up  the  kettle,  and  took  up  the  hatchet ;  and  with  one 
consent  joined  our  brother  Quedcr,  and  Anadagarjaxa,  in  making  prepara- 
tions on  tins  sidu  the  lake,  by  building  forts,  store-houses,  canoes  and  but- 
teuux ;  whilst  Aundiaaia,  Colonel  Vetch,  at  the  same  time,  raised  an  ortny  ut 
Boston,  of  which  wo  were  informed  by  our  ambassadors,  whom  we  sent 
tiiither  for  that  purpos:;.  We  waited  long  in  expectation  of  the  fleet  from 
England,  to  Join  Anadicaia,  to  go  against  Quebec  by  sea,  whilst  Anadas^ar- 
jaiix,  Que(/er,  and  we,  went  to  Port  Royal  by  land  ;  but  ut  last  we  were  told, 
thut  our  great  queen,  by  some  important  affair,  was  prevented  in  her  design 
for  that  season.  Tiiis  made  us  extreme  sorrowful,  lest  the  French,  who 
hitherto  had  dreaded  us,  should  now  think  us  unable  to  make  war  against 
them.  The  reduction  of  Canada  is  of  such  weight,  that  alter  the  effecting 
th;!roof,  we  should  have  free  hunting,  and  a  great  trade  with  our  greut 
queen's  children  ;  and  as  a  token  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Six  Nations,  wo  do 
here,  in  the  name  of  all,  present  our  great  queen  with  the  bolts  of  wampum. 
We  need  not  urge  to  our  great  queen,  more  than  the  necessity  we  really  labor 
under  obliges  us,  that  in  case  our  great  queen  should  not  be  mindfhl  of  us, 
we  must,  with  oin'  fiimiliea,  forsake  our  country,  and  seek  other  habitations, 
or  stand  neuter ;  either  of  which  will  be  much  against  our  inclinations. 
SuicQ  we  have  been  in  alliance  with  our  great  queen's  children,  we  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  Savior  of  the  world ;  and  have  of\en  been  impor- 
tuned by  the  French,  both  b^  the  insinuations  of  their  priests,  and  by 
presents,  to  come  over  to  their  mterest,  but  have  always  esteemed  them  men 
of  falsehood ;  but  if  our  great  queen  will  be  pleased  to  send  over  somo 
persons  to  instruct  us,  they  shall  find  a  most  hearty  welcome.  We  now 
close,  with  hopes  of  our  great  queen's  favor,  and  leave  it  to  her  most  gracious 
consideration." 

We  cannot  but  respond  amen  to  Mr.  Oldmixon^a  opinion  of  this  speech, 
namely,  that  it  was  made /or  instead  of  by  the  chiefs ;  still  we  thought  it 
])roper  to  print  it,  and  that  by  so  doing  we  should  give  satisfaction  to  irioro 
tliiui  by  withholding  it.  Our  account  next  proceeds :  "  On  Friday,  the  21 
April,  the  four  Indian  princes  went  to  see  Dr.  FlamsteacTa  house,  and  muthc- 
iiiuticul  instruments,  m  Greenwich  Park  ;  afler  which  they  were  nobly 
treated  by  some  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  in  one  of  her 
majesty's  yachts.  They  staid  about  a  fortnight  longer  in  London,  where  they 
were  entertained  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  particularly  by  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  who  regaled  them  likewise  with  a  review  *  of  the  four  troops  of 
life-guards  ;  and  having  seen  ull  the  curiosities  in  and  about  this  metropolis, 
tli^y  went  down  to  Portsiuouth,  through  Hampton  Court  iind  Windsor,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  Dragon,  one  of  her  majesty's  shi{)s.  Captain  Martin, 
commodore,  together  with  Colonel  Francis  jYicholson,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  designed  for  an  expedition  in  America.  On  the  8  May, 
the  Dragon  and  Falmouth  sailed  from  Spitheud,  having  under  convoy  about 
18  sail,  consisting  of  merchantmen,  a  bomb-ship  and  tender,  and  several 
transports,  with  British  officers,  a  regiment  of  marines,  provisions  and  stores 
of  war ;  and  on  the  15  July  arrived  at  Boston  in  New  England." 

Little  is  to  be  gathered  from  Snith^a  history  of  New  York  relative  to 
those  sachems.  He  gives  a  speech  which  they  made  to  the  queen,  but 
it  is  a  meagre  abridgment  of  less  than  half  of  the    one  above,  and  the 


X.' 


Id  be  by  being 


*  And  the  chiefs  made  a  speech  in  return,  but  our  author  makes  this  note  upon  it : 
"  N.  B.  The  speech  which  was  said  to  have  bccii  made  by  thfm,  on  that  occasion,  to  iWj 
duice  of  Ormond,  is  spurious. ' 
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reul  in  omitted  ntitirdy.  "  Tho  univul  u(  llm  llvti  wi«-ht)iiiH  in  KiikIuiiiI 
trade  a  gruat  Inuit  tliroii^liitiit  thr  wlioli!  klii|{d(tiii.  Thii  itmb  folldWrd 
wliemVLT  tiiey  wont,  uiiil  Hinall  culu  of  tlii-ni  went  mild  uniong  tint  |m'o|iIi)."* 
Tliu  nmin  objuct  of  their  visit  to  Kngland  wum  not,  nor,  In  tli«i  nutnro  of 
tliingH,  could  it  ho  tttr<!Ctud.  I  numn  thu  introdut'tlon  of  ('liriNtlaiiity  iiniong 
tlioni.  Kv«-n  them)  vory  Haciiunis,  wiio,  uiutording  to  iImi  Nioritm  of  thut  diiy, 
requostud  to  havu  iniuHionariuH  scttliid  with  thoni,  wuru  uinong  tli«i  flrHt  to 
neglect  them  when  Hiitllod  among  thiMn.f  "  It  might  havit  hecn  imagined,'* 
sayH  thu  author  JiiHt  cited,  '*  thu  Buciiunm,  tliONu  putty  kliigN.  who  wt^rii  in 
England  in  the  lato  dueen's  tiniu,  HJiunld  havu  Ihicm  m>  Nirongly  atfurted  with 
ueemg  tho  grandeur,  pleaMure,  and  nlenty  of  thiit  nation,  that  when  they  canio 
to  their  own  countrioH,  tliev  wonlil  havu  tried  to  rediicu  their  |ieoplu  to  u 

Colitu  life ;  would  havu  employed  their  whole  iHiwur  to  ex|Hd  that  rude  Itar- 
oriHm,  and  introduce  arts,  mannern,  and  religion  t  hut  lliu  contrary  lia|ip«'n< 
od ;  thev  Hiink  themsolvuH  into  their  idd  hrutal  lllit,  and  though  they  hiid 
seen  thin  groat  city,  [London,]  when  they  cumu  to  their  own  wuodn,  they 
were  all  savages  agiuu." 

There  cannot  bo  a  wider  diflTerenco  than  the  two  iintionH,  English  oiid 
French,  make  in  their  accoiintM  of  tlie  original  condilliMi,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  tho  Iroquois.  Wliilo  the  writers  of  the  former  described  them  as 
tho  nuMt  barbarouri,  crui  1,  and  bloody,  those  of  the  latter  portray  them  in 
enviable  colors.  This  difference  seems  to  have  entirely  arisen  fVorn  the 
different  relation  of  the  two  nations  to  them.  That  they  were  cruel  and 
barbarous  to  their  enemies  is  agreed  by  both,  and  it  unfortunately  ha|)pened 
that  tho  English  wuro  generally  their  enomleii,  until  thu  ruductioii  of  Canada, 
in  1760. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Tauavv ,afamous  ancient  Delaware — Ilin hiitortj — ButKltU.mvn—favori  the  Moravi- 
an Brethren — His  receptionof  Count  Zinxrndorf— Ilimhiilh—OKn  k*%Ktr,nn — Vigit$ 
Philadelphia— Hia  speech  to  the  Delattiares — Aneiiliite*  (i/*  A^/n— Olikiiikan — Itia 
tpeeeli  to  Half-king — His  attachment  to  the  Christiun  indiani— Meets  with  much 
trouble  from  Captain  Pipe — Conduct  of  Hulfhinji — Of  I'lpr — (llikliiltan  perishes 
in  the  massacre  at  Gnadenhuetten — I'AKANKr, — His  hi»tur\i — Nktawatwkks — 
Becomes  a  Christian — His  speech  to  Puhunkc — His  death — I'AXNonit — Tadkuikund 
— His  history  and  death — Wihtk-kvkh — ///'*  triiiisneliuiut  with  the  inissionaries — 
Skknanoo — His  ce'cbrated  speech — Curious  anealute  uf  him— His  death. 

Tahany  was  a  name  much  in  print.  Ally  yeurH  since,  but  of  what  nation 
or  country,  or  whether  applied  to  an  imaginary  or  real  personage,  by  any  ac- 
count accompanying  it,  no  one  could  dcturntino.  The  truth  respecting  thin 
has  at  length  come  to  light 

He  was  a  Delaware  chief,  of  similar  renown  to  the  Hiuhhn  of  Kennelwck, 
and  ATanepashemet  of  MasHaebuHCtts ;  and  we  infer  li'uni  Gnlirlel  Thotnas,i 
that  possimy  he  might  have  been  alive  as  late  as  KiHO  or  UW.  He  wrote 
the  name  Temenu. 

Mr. /fccAfu^e/wr,  in  his  Historical  Account  or  tiik  IpiniAN  Nations,  do- 
votes  a  chapter  to  tliis  chief  and  Tadtuakund.  \lu  siiellH  the  iinme  Tamamd. 
The  difficulty  of  gaining  inibrmation  of  deceasoti  individuals  among  tho 
Indians  is  well  known  to  those  conversant  with  their  history.  Mr.  Hecke- 
loddereays,  "No  white,  man  who  regards  their  foeliiigs,  will  introduce  such 
subjects  in  conversation  with  them."    This  roluctuticu  to  8|>eak  of  tho  de- 


*  HiM.  New  York,  122.  cd.  4to.  London,  17S7.  DciiiUil\tl  AilUlitMKth  portrait*  of  four  of 
these  chiefs  were  done  in  mczzutinto  at  llie  time  they  wtire  ia  Kiiitlund,  but  they  were  lung: 
since  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I  possess  the  best  set  of  them  which  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
are  usually  found  in  black  frames,  and  are  about  t!0  inches  in  heifhl  by  IS  in  breadth.  The 
nortrait  ofihe  one  that  died  was  not  probably  taken,  which  accounts  for  ouf  having  but  four. 

t  HtJMriiRKv's  llisioriral  Account  Soc.  for  Prop,  Gosiiel,  .KK),  .'110. 

j  "  Who  rnsi(!r  1  thcie  [in  Pennsylvania]  about  lOyears,^'  and  wlio  published  "  AnHistotie* 
aland  Cco^-rjphkil  Accotint  of  Pa.  and  W,  Jertey,"  ISmu.  London,  IGKB. 
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partnil  liinillrilMltiiH  Io'MIm)  iiiiiin)rtun<is  wliidi  have  livflilinn  immnnfth* 
iii'mt  lH)lt)vti<l  ititil  «*iiliii  (iH'il  piTMunaKVH  uiiioiik  tlii'iii,  Hiiii'o  thi;  Eiiro|M!aiit 
ciiiriii  UIIIOIIK  tliiKK,"  It  In  ImAiiviiiI,  liuwiiviir,  tlint  it  hud  u  iiioro  n^tiioto  ori- 
gin. Thn  wiiiiM  iiiilhor  roiitlniKiH,  *'  All  wo  know  of  Tamened  \»,  tiiut  he  was 
ttit  antiiMiit  DitlHWiim  rlilitl',  whti  never  had  hin  i-((iiul."  * 

It  In  Miid  that  wlii'ii,iilHHit  177(1,  (Joluiit-l  deorge  Morgan,  of  Princeton,  Now 
JerMiv,  viMitiil  thn  wiiNturii  liidiiini Ity  direction orcongrviw, thti  Deluwuret con- 
ferred on  liiiii  ihii  nniiin  of  Tamany,  "  in  honor  and  rouietnbrance  of  thuir 
ancient  chief,  mill  un  the  gr«iit<-Nt  iimrK  of  respect  which  they  could  ahow  to 
that  genlleiniin,  who  ihev  Niiid  hud  the  wtiiie  uddrcHa,  affability  mid  moeknoM 
UN  tlmir  hoiioritd  chief,**  f 

*'  'I'he  lluiiit  of  thiH  ntfiil  riiun  extended  even  among  the  whiteM,  who  fkhri- 
cuted  niliiM'roiiN  legtuidN  ri'ipectinu  hiiri,  which  I  never  heard,  however, 
tVutii  the  iiioiilh  of  un  Indiuii,  iind  thenvfore  iNjlicve  to  bo  fabulous.  In  the 
rcvohitioiiury  war,  hlNenthiiffiuHtic  udiiiirerH  dubbed  him  a  saint,  and  lie  waa 
etitahllNhed  iiiidur  the  name  of  Ht.  Tammany,  the  piitron  suint  of  America. 
His  name  wun  iiiM«i1ed  In  Home  calendars,  and  his  testivul  celebrated  on  the 
flrst  day  of  May  In  ustfty  year.  Un  tliut  day  a  numerous  society  of  his  vota- 
rii'M  walked  together  In  proceNsion  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  their 
hats  decorateifwltli  hiickH*  tails,  and  proceeded  to  a  handsome  rural  place 
out  of  tiiwn,  which  they  called  the  wigfvam ;  wherej  after  a  fofi^  talk  or 
Indian  Npeeeh  had  heeii  delivered,  and  the  calumet  ot  peace  and  iriendship 
hud  been  duly  Niiioked,  they  spent  the  day  in  festivitv  and  mirth.  After  din- 
ner, Indian  ilanceH  were  perlurined  un  the  grooii  in  front  of  the  wigwam,  the 
calumet  WON  again  Niiioked,  and  the  com|>any  separated." 

It  was  not  till  Hiiin*!  yeiirH  after  the  i>eace  that  these  yearly  doings  Wbre 
broken  up,  which  would  doubtless  have  lasted  longer  but  for  the  misfortune 
of  the  owner  of  the  ground  where  they  were  held.  Since  that  time  Phila- 
delphia, New  Vork,  and  perhups  other  places,  have  had  their  Tamany  socie- 
ties, Tamany  IiuIIm.  /Lc,  Acc,  In  their  meetings  these  societies  make  but 
an  odd  flgun*  in  iliiitnting  the  Indian  manner  of  doing  business,  as  well  as  in 
ap|iropriatlng  iheir  iiaiiifls  iiiioii  one  another. 

Among  the  iiiullliudu  or  iioems  and  odes  to  Tamany,  the  following  is 
selected  to  glvii  the  reiulur  an  idea  of  the  acts  said  to  have  been  achieved  by 
him!— 

"  Immnrlnl  Tamany,  of  ludian  race, 

(lri<til  III  (hi<  fletd  unil  furemoal  in  the  chase  ! 

No  tiiiiiy  f<iiliil  WM  ho,  with  fatiing  pale  ; 

lltiii|inil)fl(l  Ihe  inouiitaiii,  ami  he  swept  the  vale, 

Utmliitil  Ihriitigli  Ihti  lorrcnl  with  uiic<|ualled  might ; 

Viiiir  aiiciiiiit  sniiits  would  tremble  at  the  si;;ht; 

('Hiiuhl  IIki  swift  hoar  and  swifter  deurwitli  case, 

Amrwnrknd  n  Ihoiisnud  miracles  like  these. 

To  iMihllr  vinws  he  adde<l  private  ends, 

Aiiil  lov<i<l  hi*  country  most,  and  next  his  friends  ; 

Willi  I'ouruKe  loii)(  iiu  strove  to  ward  the  blow ; 

(('oiiriiKi.' we  nil  roxpcrt  cv'n  in  a  foe  ;| 

And  wlii'ii  each  enforl  he  in  vain  hud  tried,  ' 

Kiiidti'd  lhi<  flninc  ill  which  he  bravely  died! 

'I'o  'I'linmtnj  let  the  full  horn  ifo  round  ;  ,      , 

I  lilt  liiinn  li't  livery  lioiicHt  toiiKuu  resound  ; 

Willi  hlin  lot  every  Kiin'rous  patriot  vie, 

'I'll  llvi«  ill  freedom  or  with  honor  die."^  ' 

Wo  nro  next  fo  Npeak  of  a  chief,  concerning  whom  much  inquiry  has  been 
iiinde  li'nin  Mtveral  coiinltlemtions.    We  mean 

ShikeUimun,  tint  fhthei*  of  the  cclobrntcd  fjogan.  He  was  a  Cayuga  aachem, 
and  Htyled  by  Mr,  ttOnkklA  "first  magistrate,  and  head  chief  of  all  the  Iroquois 
IndlaiiM  living  on  the  Ihiiikh  of  the  nuHquchannah,  as  far  as  Onondi^o. 

lie  Is  the  MHlii"  olb<ii  iiifiitioneil  by  Coldtn,^  under  the  names  Shickcalamy. 
Skiealamy,  aiul  Nhkk  ViUumy,  and  occupies  a  place  next  thd  famous  Canaasa- 


*  Huiiia  will  diiiilillnKii  ImMtfiiis  that  this  was  knounng  a  eood  deal. 

t  lle('kew«4ldvr,  Hi  nuiim,  \  Carey'i  Museum,  v.  101.  &  Hisl.  Mitsions,  ii.  119. 

II  Hill.  Fiw  Niitlmu,  W,  VI,  01),  7fl,  77,  06. 
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tego.  His  residence  was  rt  Conestoga  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  present  at  a 
great  council  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1742,  with  91  other  chiefs,  counsellorB 
and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  consult  about  the  encroachments  of  some 
of  the  Delawares  upon  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  as  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Cananattgo,  That  he  was  a  man  of  much  consequence 
among  the  Five  Nations  wiltappear  from  the  fact,  that  Canaasateeo  repeated  a 
speech  of  his  to  Governor  Thomas,  when  the  assault  upon  nUliam  ffebb 
was  inquired  into,  "  whereby  his  [the  said  fVebVs]  jaw-bone  was  broke,  and 
his  life  greatly  endangered  by  an  unknown  Indian.  This  took  place  upon 
the  disputed  lands  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  "  Canasaatego  repeating  the 
message  delivered  to  the  Six  Nations  by  Skickealamy,  in  the  year  1740,  with  a 
strinj^  of  wampum,  said  in  answer :  '  The  Six  Nations  had  made  diligent 
inquuy  into  the  affair,  and  had  found  out  the  Indian  who  had  committed  the 
fact ;  he  lived  near  Asopus,  [iGsopus,]  and  had  been  examined  and  severely 
reproved ;  and  they  hoped,  as  William  Webb  was  recovered,  the  governor 
would  not  expect  any  iurther  punishment,  and  therefore  they  returned  the 
string  of  wampum  received  from  their  brethren,  by  the  hand  of  ShicktcUamy, 
in  token  that  they  had  fully  complied  with  their  request.'  " 

When  Count  Zinzendorf,  founder  of  the  sect  called  Moravians,  visited  this 
country,  in  1742,  he  had  an  interview  with  this  chief  at  Shamokin.  Conrad 
Weiser  was  present,  and  Shikellimus  inquired  with  great  anxiety  the  cause  of 
the  count's  visit.  Weiser  told  him  "  that  he  was  a  messenger  of  the  living 
God,  sent  to  preach  grace  and  mercy ; "  to  which  he  answered,  "  he  was  glad 
that  such  a  messenger  came  to  instruct  his  nation." 

While  in  the  exercise  of  his  pious  labors,  Zinzendorf  \ery  narrowly  escaped 
assassination ;  and,  to  illustrate  the  force  of  superstition  upon  imtutorcd  minds, 
it  will  be  proper  to  relate  the  circumstance.  Having  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wyommg,  the  Indians  could  not  believe  that  he  had  come  solely  for 
their  benefit,  but  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  real  object  was  the  ac- 
quisition of  land ;  and  they  therefore  resolved  to  put  him  to  death.  On  a  cool 
evening  in  September,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  tent,  upon  a  bundle  of  weeds, 
which  was  his  bed,  the  appointed  assassins  approached  his  frail  mansion. 
lie  had  a  small  fire,  and  was  writing  at  the  time  ;  and  nothing  prevented  the 
easy  execution  of  their  commission.  A  blanket,  suspended  by  the  corners, 
fbritied  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  as  the  Indians  drew  this  a  little  aside,  they 
beheld  a  largo  rattlesnake  which  the  fire  had  driven  from  his  covert,  laying 
near  the  venerable  man,  but  was  not  seen  by  him  ;  being  too  deeply  engaged 
in  his  subject  to  notice  him  or  the  more  dangerous  hidians.  The  rattle- 
snake being  an  animal  they  feared  and  respected  as  a  kind  of  Maiiito,  and 
seoiiig  it  in  company  with  the  stranger,  they  doubted  not  of  his  divine  origin 
also,  and  at  once  shrunk  from  their  object,  and  returned  to  report  what  they 
had  seen  to  their  brethren  in  their  village.*  He  was  now  received  by  the 
Sliawancse,  and  a  mission  was  begun  among  them. 

Shikellimus  was  a  great  friend  of  the  missionaries,  and  his  death  was  a 
severe  loss  to  them.  He  died  at  his  own  residence  in  Shamokin,  in  1749. 
We  have  already  named  the  chief  proper  to  be  proceeded  with,  on  finishing 
our  account  of  ShikeUimus. 

CANASSATEGO,  a  chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Onondago. 
In  1742,  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  Delawares  and  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  a  tract  of  land  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  The 
English  claimed  it  by  right  of  prior  purchase,  and  the  Delawares  persisted  in 
their  claim,  and  threatened  to  use  force  unless  it  should  be  |;iven  up  by  the 
whites.  This  tribe  of  the  Delawares  were  subject  to  the  Six  Nations,  and 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  deputies  to  them  to  notify  them  of  the 
trouble,  that  they  might  interfere  and  prevent  war.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Cnnassatego  appeared  in  Philadelj)hia  with  230  warriors.  He  observed 
to  the  governor,  "  that  they  saw  the  Delawares  had  been  an  unruly  people, 
and  were  altogether  ui  the  wrong;  that  they  had  concluded  to  remove  them, 
and  oblige  them  to  go  over  the  river  Delaware,  and  quit  all  claim  to  any 
lands  on  this  side  for  the  future,  since  they  had  received  pay  for  them,  ana 


*  Chapman's  Hist.  Wyoming,  20  to  23. 
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it  ia  gone  through  their  guts  long  ago.  They  deserved,  he  said,  to  be  taken 
by  tlie  hair  of  the  head,  and  shaken  severely,  till  they  recovered  their  senses, 
and  became  sober ;  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a  deed  signed  by  nine 
of  their  ancestors,  above  fitly  years  ago,  for  this  very  land,  and  a  release 
signed  not  many  years  since,  by  some  of  themselves,  and  chiefs  yet  living, 
(and  then  present,)  to  the  number  of  15  and  upwards;  but  how  came  you 
(addressing  himself  to  the  Delawares  present)  to  tuke  upon  you  to  sell  land 
at  all  ?  We  conquered  you ;  we  made  women  of  you ;  you  know  you  are 
women ;  and  can  no  more  sell  land  than  women ;  nor  is  it  fit  you  should  have 
the  power  of  selling  lands,  since  you  would  abuse  it  This  land  you  claim 
Ls  gone  through  your  guts ;  you  have  been  furnished  with  ciothes,  meat  and 
drink,  by  the  goods  paid  you  for  it,  and  now  you  want  it  again,  like  children 
as  you  are.  But  wh^rt  makfis  you  sell  lauds  in  the  dark  ?  Did  you  ever  tell 
us  that  you  had  sold  this  land  ?  Did  we  ever  receive  any  part,  even  the  value 
of  a  pipe  shank,  from  you  for  it  ?  You  have  told  us  a  blind  story,  that  you 
seht  a  messenger  to  us,  to  iiiform  us  of  the  sale ;  but  he  never  came  amongst 
us,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  anything  about  it.  This  is  acting  in  the  dark,  and 
very  difiereut  from  the  conduct  our  Six  Nations  observe  in  the  sales  of  land. 
On  such  occasions  they  give  public  notice,  and  invite  all  the  Indians  of  their 
united  nations,  and  give  them  all  a  share  of  the  presents  they  receive  for 
tlieir  lands. 

"  This  is  the  behavior  of  the  wise  united  nations.  But  we  find  you  are 
none  of  our  blood ;  you  act  a  dishonest  part,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other 
matters ;  your  ears  are  ever  open  to  slanderous  reports  about  your  brethren. 
For  all  these  reasons,  we  charge  you  to  remove  instanuy  ,*  tre  donH  ^ve  you  liberty 
to  think  about  it.  You  are  women."  They  dared  not  disobey  uiis  command, 
and  soon  after  removed,  some  to  Wyoming  and  Shamokin,  and  some  to  the 
Ohio.» 

When  Canaasatego  was  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1744,  holding  a 
talk  f  about  their  anairs  with  the  governor,  he  was  informed  that  the  English 
had  beaten  the  French  in  some  important  battle.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  if  that 
be  the  case,  you  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  rum  from  them,  and  can 
afford  to  give  us  some,  that  we  may  rejoice  with  you."  Accordingly,  a  glass 
was  served  round  to  each,  which  they  called  a  French  glass.  I 

Dr.  Franklin  tells  us  a  very  interesting  story  of  Canaasatego,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  the  old  chief  tell  another.  In  speaking  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Indians,  the  doctor  says,  "  The  same  hospitality,  esteemed  among 
them  as  a  principal  virtue,  is  practised  by  private  persons ;  of  which  Conrad 
Weiser,  our  interpreter,  gave  me  the  following  instances.  He  had  been  natu- 
ralized among  the  Six  Nations,  and  spoke  well  the  Mohuwk  language.  In 
going  through  the  Indian  country,  to  carry  a  message  from  our  governor  to 
the  council  at  Onondago,  he  called  at  the  habitation  of  Canaasatego,  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  embraced  him,  spread  furs  for  him  to  sit  on,  placed  before 
him  some  boiled  beans,  and  venison,  and  mixed  some  rum  and  water  for  his 
drink.  When  he  was  well  refreshed,  and  had  lit  his  pipe,  Canaasatego  began 
to  converse  witli  him ;  asked  how  he  had  fared  the  many  years  since  they 
had  seen  each  other ;  whence  he  then  came  ;  what  occasioned  the  journey, 
&c.  Conrad  answered  all  his  questions ;  and  when  the  discourse  began  to 
flag,  the  Indian,  to  continue  it,  said, '  Conrad,  you  have  lived  long  among  the 
white  people,  and  know  something  of  their  customs :  I  have  been  sometimes 
at  Albany,  and  have  observed,  that  once  in  seven  days  they  shut  up  their 
shops,  and  assemble  in  the  great  house  ;  tell  me  what  that  is  for;  what  do 
they  do  there?'  'They  meet  there,' says  Conrarf, ' to  hear  and  learn  good 
things.'  •  I  do  not  doubt,'  says  the  Lidian, '  that  they  tell  you  so ;  they  have 
told  me  the  same ;  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  and  I  will  tell  you 
my  reasons.  I  went  lately  to  Albany,  to  sell  my  skins,  and  buy  blankets, 
knives,  powder,  rum,  &c.    You  know  I  used  generally  to  deal  with  Hans 

*  CoUten  and  Gordon's  Histories. 

t  The  ininuies  of  the  conference  taken  at  the  lime  by  Withtm  Mariht,  occupies  30  pages  in 
the  Coll.  Mass  Hist.  Soc.  vii.  vol. 
J  Co/(/«/i'j>' Hist.  Five  Nations,  ii.  142.  - 
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Hanson;  but  I  was  a  little  inclined  tliis  time  to  try  some  ouier  luerohaiits. 
Qowever,  I  called  first  upuu  Hans,  and  asked  liiiu  what  he  would  give  lor 
beaver.  He  said  he  could  uor  give  more  than  four  shillings  u  pound ;  but, 
says  he,  I  cunnot  talk  on  business  now ;  this  is  the  day  when  we  meet  togetlier 
to  learn  good  things,  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting.  So  I  thought  to  myself, 
since  I  cannot  do  any  bu^ness  to-day,  I  may  us  well  go  to  the  meeting  too, 
and  I  went  with  h'uu,  There  stood  uu  a  man  in  black,  and  began  to  talk 
to  the  people  very  angrily ;  I  did  not  understand  what  he  said,  but  i)erceiving 
that  he  looked  much  at  me,  and  at  Hanson,  I  imagined  that  he  was  angry  at 
seeing  me  there ;  so  I  went  out,  sat  down  ueoi-  the  house,  struck  fire,  and  lit 
my  pi|>e,  waiting  till  the  meeting  should  break  up.  I  thought  too  that  tlie 
man  had  mentioned  tiomethiug  of  beaver,  and  suspected  it  might  be  the  sub- 
ject of  their  meeting.  So  when  they  came .  out,  I  accosted  my  merchant. 
'Well,  Hans^  says  I,  'I  hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  more  than  As.  a 
pound.'  '  No,'  says  he, '  I  cannot  give  so  much,  I  cannot  give  more  than  three 
shillings  and  sixpence.'  I  then  spoke  to  several  other  dealers,  but  they  all  sung 
the  same  song,— ^Aree  avd  sixpence,  th>-ee  and  sixpence.  This  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  my  suspicion  was  right ;  and  that  whatever  they  pretended  of  meet- 
ing to  learn  good  things,  the  purpose  was  to  consult  how  to  cheat  Indians  in  the 
Erice  of  beaver.  Consider  but  u  little,  Conrad,  and  you  must  he  of  my  opinion. 
Tthey  met  so  often  to  learn  good  things,  they  would  certainly  have  learned 
some  before  this  time.  But  they  are  still  ignorant.  You  know  our  practice. 
If  a  white  man,  in  travelling  through  our  country,  enters  one  of  our  cabins, 
we  all  treat  him  us  I  do  you;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet;  we  warm  him  if  he  is 
cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drink,  that  he  may  allay  his  lliirst  and  hunger ; 
and  we  spread  soil  fura  for  him  to  rest  and  sleep  on ;  we  demand  nothing  in 
returif.  But  if  I  go  into  a  wliite  man's  house  at  Albany,  and  ask  for  victuals  and 
drink,  they  suy,  Get  out,  you  Indian  dog.  You  see  they  have  not  yet  learned 
those  little  good  things  that  we  need  no  meetings  to  be  instructed  in,  because 
our  mothers  tttught  them  to  us  when  we  were  children;  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  their  meetings  should  be,  as  they  say,  for  any  such  purpose,  or  have 
any  such  effect:  they  are  only  to  contrive  the  cheating  of  Indiana  in  tlic  price 
of  beaver.'"  * 

The  missionary  Frederic  Post,  in  his  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  Indians 
on  the  Ohio,  in  1758,  mentions  a  son  of  Canassalego,  whom  he  calls  Hans 
Jacob. 

We  are  not  to  look  into  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  succession  of 
Indian  wars,  although  tliere  have  been  some  horrid  murders  and  enormities 
committed  among  the  whites  and  Indians.  For  about  70  years,  their  historic 
page  is  very  clear  of  such  records,  namely,  from  1682,  the  arrival  of  William 
Penn,  until  tlie  French  war  of  1755. 

And  we  will  here  record  the  proceedings  of  fVittiam  Penn,  on  his  taking 
possession  of  his  lands  upon  the  Delaware,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
our  Indian  history. 

Humanity  beuig  a  prominent  feature  in  every  Quaker  who  lives  up  to  hia 
profession,  we  are  to  expect  a  display  of  it  in  that  of  Penn ;  and  happily  we 
do  not  find  ourselves  disappointed.  The  force  of  his  example  was  such,  that, 
for  many  years,  his  followers  practised  the  art  of  peacemaking ;  and  hence  no 
wars  occurred,  as  we  have  already  observed ;  but  as  the  emightened  mind 
of  Penn  carried  his  acts  moi-e  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries,  they  acting  without  the  true  principle  which  guvernetl 
him,  soon  forgot  its  importance,  and  pursued  a  different  course,  which  brought 
the  evils  of  war  and  dissolution. 

fnUiam  Penn  had  confirmed  to  him  tlie  country  since  bearing  his  name, 
by  a  royal  charter,  and  having  sent  over  a  small  colony  to  take  |)ossessioii 
of  it  in  1()81,  followed  himself  the  next  year.  His  first  cure  on  his  arrival  was 
to  establish  a  lusting  friendship  with  the  Indians.  This  he  efTicted  by  the 
greatest  possible  care  in  rendei  ing  them  strict  justice  and  great  kindness,  and 
above  all  by  purchasing  the  country  of  them,  and  paying  them  to  their  cou- 


*  The  editors  of  (he  valuable  Encyclopedia  Perlbcntis  have  thought  this  anecdote  \vuilliy  a 
place  iu  that  work,  (i.  652.) 
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tent  for  it  Perm  laDded  at  what  is  now  Newcastle,  34  October,  and  soon  began 
to  exchange  goods  for  lands  with  the  Indians.  By  this  intercourse  he  learned 
their  language,*  and  thus  qualified  himself  to  render  them  justice  in  all  cases. 

The  first  formed  treaty  entered  into  between  Penn  and  the  Indians  was 
made  in  Dec.  1682,  and  took  place  almost  two  miles  above  what  is  now 
Chestnut  Street,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  present  township 
of  Kensington,  under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  an  elm-tree,  aged  at  that 
time  155  years,  as  since  ascertained.^  A  small  cubical  marble  monument 
now  marks  the  spot,  which,  with  the  adjacent  neighborhood,  in  the  days  of 
Perm,  was  called  Shakamaxon.  A  street  perpetuates  this  name,  not  far  dis- 
tant, which  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  rivur.  The  little  monument  of  wliich 
we  have  made  mention,  was  almost  invisible  from  piles  of  rubbish,  when 
visited  by  the  writer  in  April,  1834.t 

ti  reference  to  Penn's  Treaty,  so  often  the  subject  of  prose  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, Voltaire  lias  in  liis  pec<iliar  vein  observed,  that  it  was  the  only  one 
made  witliout  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  wliich  had  not  been  broken.§ 

An  admirable  painting  of  this  treaty,  by  Sir  Benjamin  Wesl,  has  often  been 
sketcliod  upon  copper, an  1  inip'csslons  circulated  in  various  works;  there  is, 
however,  in  all  cif  them,  a  very  glaring  want  of  taste  or  judgment,  arising 

E reliably  from  a  fiil.'io  notion  of  tlic  painter,  which  is  the  appearance  of 
aiidsoine  houses  in  tlio  back-ground.  There  is  one  of  the  best  sketches  of 
an  Indian  treaty  painted  upon  the  sign  of  an  inn  in  Beach  Street,  near  the  old 
treaty  ground,  which  I  have  seen. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  Indians  remembered  Penn  so  long,  and  so  affection- 
ately, for  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  perform  the  engagements  of  others, 
who  purposely  set  out  upon  wronging  them.  In  a  sjjeech  which  a  chief  of 
the  Six  Nations  made  at  a  conference,  at  Lancaster,  in  June,  1744,  he  gives 
the  following  narrative  of  one  of  Penn's  generous  octs  in  these  words: — 

"  When  our  brother  Onas,  a  great  while  ago,  came  to  Albany  to  buy  the 
.^usquehannah  lands  of  us,  our  brother  the  governor  of  N.  York,  who,  as  we 
suppose,  had  not  a  good  understanding  wim  our  brother  Onas,  advised  ua 
not  to  sell  him  any  land,  for  he  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  and  pretending 
to  be  our  friend,  he  advised  us,  in  order  to  prevent  Onas's,  or  any  other  per- 
sons, imposing  on  us,  and  that  we  might  always  have  our  land  when  we 
wanted  it,  to  put  it  into  his  hands ;  and  he  told  us  he  would  keep  it  for  our 
use,  and  never  open  his  hands,  but  keep  them  close  shut,  arid  not  part  with 
any  of  it,  but  at  our  request  Accordingly  we  trusted  him,  and  put  our  lands 
into  his  hands,  and  aharged  him  to  keep  them  safe  for  our  use.  But  some 
time  after  he  went  to  England,  and  carried  our  land  with  him,  and  there  sold 
it  to  our  brother  Onas  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  And  when  at  the  instance 
of  our  brother  Onas  wo  were  minded  to  sell  him  some  lands,  he  told  us  we  had 
sold  the  Susqujharinah  lands  already  to  the  governor  of  N.  York,  and  that 
he  had  bought  them  from  him  in  England ;  though  when  he  came  to  under- 
stand how  the  governor  of  N.  York  had  deceived  us,  he  very  generously  paid 
us  for  our  lands  over  again.''j| 

There  were  several  chiefs  very  noted  about  this  period,  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  the  Moravian  Brethren.    Among  the  most  noted  was 

GLIKHIKAN,1[  or  Glikhickan,**  "an  eminent  captain  and  warrior,  counsel- 
lor and  speaker  of  the  Delaware  chief  [Pakanke]  in  Kaskoskunk."  It  is  said 
that  he  had  disputed  with  the  French  Catholic  priests  in  Canada,  and  con- 
I  ■— " 

*  His  own  leller,  dated  the  year  following,  giving  an  account  of  the  country,  its  products, 
inhabitants,  &c.,&c.  dated  16  August,  1()83,  and  pnutcd  in  Blame's  America,  96. 

t  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  405.  The  old  elm  was  blown  down  by  a  tempest  in  1810,  and  was 
then  283  years  old,  Ih.  Pieces  of  its  stump  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  along 
with  fragments  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  &c. 

i  I  was  lately  informed  bv  Mr.  Diiponceau  of  Philadelphia,  that  some  importaol  errors  existed 
in  the  printed  accounts  o(  Penn's  Treaty,  and  he  showed  me  some  manuscripts  concerning  it 
which  lie  had  lately  discovered,  and  was  preparing  to  have  them  printed  in  the  Hist.  Colls,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

^  C'est  le  seul  traite  entre  ceg  peuples  et  les  Chr/;tiens  qui  n'ait  point  £le  jur6  et  qui  n'ait 
pomt  Me  rompu.     CEunres,  vol.  liv.  413,  ed.  of  1785,  in  91  vols.  12mo. 

I  An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes,  &c.  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares,  51. 
Loskiel,  *•  Heckewelder. 
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founded  them,  and  now  (1769)  made  his  appearance  amonff  the  United 
Brethren  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  like  victory ;  but  as  tno  Brothren'tt 
account  has  it,  his  neort  fliiled  him,  and  ho  became  a  convict  to  their  doctrines. 
In  1770,  he  quitted  Kaskaskunk,  to  live  with  the  Brethren,  greatly  against  tlio 
minds  of  hia  friends  and  his  chief.  This  occasioned  great  trouble,  and  some 
endeavored  to  take  his  life.  Pakajtke^s  speech  to  him  upon  the  occasion  will 
be  seen  when  we  come  to  the  accoui!t  of  that  chief.  At  the  time  of  his  bn|)- 
tism,  Glikkikan  received  the  name  of  baac. 

The  period  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  a  distressing  time  for  the  Brethren 
and  those  Indians  who  liad  adhered  to  their  cause.     War  parties  from  the 
hostile  tribes  were  continually  passing  and  repassing  their  settlements,  and 
often  in  the  most  suspicious  manner.    It  was  to  the  famous  chief  Glikhikan 
that  they  owed  their  preservation  on  more  than  one  occasion.    The  Indians 
about  tlio  lakes  sent  douti^s  to  draw  the  Delawares  into  the  war  against  the 
Americans,  but  they  were  not  received  by  them.    Shortly  ader,  in  the  year 
1777,  200  Huron  warriors,  with  Half-king  at  their  head,  approached  the  Mo- 
ravian settlement  of  Lichtenau,  in  their  way  to  attack  the  settlements  upon 
the  frontiers,  and  caused  great  consternation  among  the  Brethren ;  but  resolv- 
ing to  show  no  signs  of  ^ar,  victuals  were  prepared  for  them,  and  sent  out 
by  some  of  the  Christian  Indians  to  meet  them.    The  reception  of  thosu  sent 
out  was  far  more  promising  than  was  anticipated,  and  soon  after  was  "  sent 
a  solemn  embassy  to  the  Hcdf-kine  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Hurons.**     Glikhi- 
kan was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  and  the  following  is  his  speech  to 
Half-king: — "Uncle!     We,  your   cousins,  the   congregation   of  believing 
Indians  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten,  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  to  see 
and  speak  with  you.    We  cleanse  your  eyes  from  all  the  dust,  and  whatever 
the  wind  may  have  carried  into  them,  that  you  may  see  your  cousin  with 
clear  eyes  and  a  serene  countenance.    We  cleanse  your  ears  and  hearts  ftom 
all  evil  reports  which  an  evil  wind  may  have  conveyed  into  your  ears  and 
ev^n  into  your  hearts  on  the  journey,  that  our  words  may  find  entrance  irto 
your  ears  and  a  place  in  your  hearts.    [Here  a  stritw  oj"  wampum  waa  pre- 
aenttd  by  Glikhikan.]    Uncle !  hear  the  words  of  the  believing  Indians,  your 
cousins,  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten.    We  would  have  you  know,  that 
we  have  received  and  believed  in  the  word  of  God  for  30  years  and  upwards, 
and  meet  daily  to  hear  it,  morning  and  evening.    You  must  also  know,  that 
we  have  our  teachers  dwelling  amongst  us,  who  instruct  us  and  our  children. 
By  this  word  of  God,  preached  to  us  by  our  teachers,  we  are  ttiught  to  keep 
peace  with  all  men,  and  to  consider  them  as  friends ;  for  thus  God  has  com- 
manded us,  and  therefore  we  are  lovers  of  peace.    These  our  treachcrs  uro 
not  only  our  friends,  but  we  consider  and  love  them  as  our  own  flesh  and 
blood.    Now  as  we  are  your  cousin,  we  most  earnestly  beg  of  you,  uncle, 
that  you  also  would  consider  them  as  your  own  body,  and  us  your  cousin. 
We  and  they  moke  but  one  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  sc'j)uruted,  and 
whatever  you  do  imto  them,  you  do  unto  us,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil." 
Then  several  fathoms  of  wampum  were  delivered.    Half-king  received  this 
speech  with  attention,  and  said  it  had  penetrated  his  heart,  and  after  ho  had 
consulted  with  his  captains,  he  spoke  us  follows  in  answer: — "Couhins!     I 
am  very  glad  and  feel  greut  satisfaction  that  you  have  clrans.d  my  eyes, cars 
and  heart  from  all  evil,  conveyed  into  me  by  the  wind  on  this  journey.    I  nm 
upon  an  expedition  of  an  unusual  kind ;  for  I  am  a  warrior  and  am  going  to 
war,  and  therefore  many  evil  things  and  evil  thoughts  enter  into  my  head, 
and  even  into  my  heart    But  thanks  to  my  cousin,  my  eyes  are  now  clear, 
so  that  I  can  behold  my  cousin  with  a  serene  countenance.    I  rejoice,  that  I 
can  hear  my  cousins  with  open  ears,  and  take  their  words  to  heart"    He  then 
delivered  u  string  of  wampum,  and  after  repeating  the  pnrt  of  Glikhikan^a 
speech  relating  to  the  missionaries,  proceeded :"  Go  on  as  hitherto,  and  suffer  no 
one  to  molest  you.    Obey  your  teachers,  who  speak  nothing  but  good  unto 
you,  and  instruct  you  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  be  not  afraid  that  any  harn> 
shall  be  done  unto  them.    No  creature  shall  hurt  them.    Attend  to  your 
worshi]>,  and  never  mind  other  affiiirs.    Indeed,  you  see  us  going  to  war : 
but  you  may  remain  easy  and  quiet,  and  need  not  think  much  ai>oiit  it,  &e." 
This  was  rather  odd  talk  for  a  savage  warrior,  and  verily  it  seems  more  like 
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that  of  one  of  the  European  Brethren,  but  the  veracity  o^Loakiel  will  not  be 
questioned. 

Some  time  after  this,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  threw  CHikhikan  into 
much  trouble  and  danger.  A  band  of  Huron  warriors  seized  upon  the  niis- 
sionariee  at  Salem  and  Gnadenhuetten,  and  couiincd  them,  and  did  much 
mischief.  Michael  Jung,  David  Zewberger  and  John  Heckeivelder  were  the 
Brethren  confined  at  this  time.  The  savages  next  pillaged  Schoenbrunn, 
from  whence  they  led  captive  the  missionary  Jungman  and  wife,  and  the 
sisters  Zeisberger  and  Senseman ;  and,  singing  the  death-song,  arrived  with 
them  at  Gnadenhuetten,  where  were  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  This  was 
September  4, 1781.  It  appears  that  the  famous  Captain  Pipe  was  amon^  these 
warriors,  from  what  follows.  A  young  Indian  woman,  who  accompained  the 
warriors,  was  much  moved  by  the  hard  treatment  of  the  Brethren,  and  in  the 
night  "  found  means  to  get  Cap!.  Pipe's  best  horse,  and  rode  off  full  speed  to 
Pittsburgh,  where  she  gave  an  account  of  the  situation  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  congregations."  This  woman  was  related  to  Glikhikan ;  on  him, 
therefore,  they  determined  to  vent  their  wrath.  A  party  of  warriors  seized 
him  at  Salem,  and  brought  him  bound  to  Gnadenhuetten,  singing  the  death- 
song.  When  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  warriors,  great  commo- 
tion followed,  and  many  were  clamorous  that  he  should  be  at  once  cut  to 
pieces ;  especially  the  Delawares,  who  could  not  forget  uis  having  renounced 
his  nation  and  manner  of  living ;  here,  however,  Half-king  interfered,  and 
prevented  his  being  killed.  They  now  held  an  inquisitorial  examination 
upon  him,  which  terminated  in  a  proof  of  his  innocence,  and,  afler  giving 
vent  to  their  spleen  in  loading  him  with  the  worst  of  epithets  and  much  op- 
probrious language,  set  him  at  liberty. 

The  missionaries  and  their  congi*egations  were  soon  at  liberty,  but  were 
obliged  to  emigrate,  as  they  could  have  no  rest  upon  the  Muskingum  any 
longer ;  war  parties  continually  hovering  about  them,  robbing  and  troubling 
them  in  various  ways.  They  went  through  the  wilderness  125  mile?,  and 
settled  at  Sandusky,  leaving  their  beautiful  cornfiekis  just  ready  to  harvest 
Their  losses  and  privations  were  immense.  Above  200  cattle  and  400  hogs, 
much  corn  in  store,  beside  -300  acres  just  ripening,  were  among  the  spoils. 
"  A  troop  of  savages  commanded  by  English  officers  escorted  them,  enclos- 
ing them  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  on  all  sides."  They  arrived  fit  their 
olace  of  destination  October  11,  and  here  were  lefl  by  Half -king  and  his 
warriors  without  any  instructions  or  orders. 

Many  believiug  Indians  had  returned  to  Gnadenhuetten  and  the  adjacent 
places  in  1782.  Here,  on  8th  March  of  this  year,  happened  the  most  dreadful 
massacre,  and  Glikhikan  was  amoii"  the  victims.  Ninety-six  persons  were 
scalped  and  then  cut  to  pieces.  Besides  women,  there  were  34  children 
murdered  in  cold  blood.*    This  was  done  by  white  men ! 

Of  this  horrid  and  diabolical  murder  it  behoves  us  to  give  the  facts  more 
in  detail.  The  month  of  February  of  the  year  1782,  having  been  very  favor- 
able to  war  parties,  it  was  improved  by  some  Sandusky  warriors,  and  some 
murders  were  committed  in  an  unlooked  for  moment  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
whites.  The  family  of  a  fVUliam  fVaUace,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  five  or 
i-ix  children,  were  killed,  and  one  John  Carpenter  \  was  taken  prisoner.  These 
early  movements  of  the  Indians  led  the  whites  to  conclude  that  they  were 
either  done  by  the  Moravians  at  Muskingum,  or  that  the  warriors  that  com- 
mitted the  murders  were  quai'tered  among  them.J  Therefore,  without  further 
information,  a  band  of  about  80  or  90  men  suddenly  collected  upon  the  fron- 
tier of  Pennsylvania,  and  each  man  having  provided  himself  with  Ms  own  ,„ 
arms,  ammunition  and  provisions,  mostly  mounted  upon  horses,  set  out  under  v 
one  Colonel  David  IVilliamson  for  the  devoted  congregation  at  Gnadenhuetten. 
They  rendezvoused  and  encamped  the  first  night  on  the  Mingo  Bottom,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River.§ 

*  I  have  been  partirular  in  noticing  this  afTair,  as  it  is  not  found  in  such  extensively  circu- 
lated works  as  the  American  Annals. 


t  He  alleiwards  made  his  escape  at  great  peril. 
i  Doddridge's  Notes  on  the  Indian  Wars,  248, 249. 


$Ibid. 
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Meanwhile  Colonel  Oibaon,  at  Pittsburgh,  nnderstunding  the  object  of  tlio 
crew  who  had  gone  forth  under  Williamson,  despatched  messengers  to  alai-ni 
the  Christian  Indians,  but  thny  arrived  too  late.  However,  they  received 
timely  notice  from  another  quarter,  but  their  trusting  to  their  innocence  to 
protect  them,  did  in  this  case  prove  a  fatal  error :  a  white  man,  who  had 
narrowly  escaped  from  the  hands  of  some  warriors,  warned  them  with  grtat 
earnestness  to  fly  for  their  lives.  These  warriors,  who  had  "  murdered  and 
impaled  a  woman  and  a  child,  not  far  from  the  Ohio,  arrived  soon  alter  at 
Gnadenlmetten,"  where  they  expressed  their  well-grounded  feure  to  the  Ciiris- 
tians,  that  a  j)arty  of  white  people,  who  were  pursuing  them,  would  surely 
kill  tliem  all.*  Ail  these  warnings  were  not  enough  to  sludge  their  faith  in 
the  protecting  ai'm  of  their  own  innocence. 

Tiie  second  day's  march  of  the  band  of  murderers,  brought  them  within 
one  mile  of  the  middle  Moravian  town,  where  they  again  encau)i)ed  for  the 
night.  This  was  on  the  6th  day  of  Moi'ch.  The  next  morning  the  party 
was  divided  into  three  equal  divisions,  "  one  of  which  was  to  cross  the  river 
about  a  mile  above  the  town ;  their  videttcs  having  reported  that  there  were 
Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  other  party  was  divided  into  three 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  to  take  a  circuit  in  the  woods,  and  reach  the  rivt  r 
a  little  distance  below  the  town,  on  the  west  side.  Another  division  was  to 
fall  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  the  third  upon  its  upper  end.  When 
the  party  designed  to  make  the  attack  on  the  west  side,  had  reached  the  river, 
they  found  no  boats  to  take  them  over ;  but  something  like  u  canoe  was  seen 
on  the  o]iposite  bank.  The  river  was  high,  with  some  floating  ice.  A  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Slaughter  swam  the  river,  and  brought  over,  not  a  canoe,  but 
a  trough  designed  lor  holding  sugar  water.  This  trough  could  carry  but  two 
men  at  a  time.  In  order  to  expedite  their  passage,  a  number  of  men  stripped 
oflT  their  clothes,  put  them  into  the  trough,  together  with  their  guns,  and 
swam  by  its  sides,  holding  its  edges  with  tneir  hands.  When  about  16  had 
crossed  the  river,  the  two  centinels,  who  had  been  posted  in  advance," f  "met 
young  Schebosch  in  the  woods,  fired  at  and  wounded  him  so  much  that  he 
could  not  escape.  He  then,  according  to  the  account  of  the  murderers 
themselves,  begged  for  his  life,  representing  that  he  was  Schebosch,  the  son  of 
a  white  Christian  man  :  But  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  entn  aties,  and  cut 
him  in  pieces  with  their  hatchets."  "  One  of  them  broke  one  of  his  arms  by 
a  shot.  A  shot  from  the  other  centinel  killed  him.  These  heroes  |  then  scalped 
and  tomahawked  hun. 

"  By  this  time,  about  16  men  had  got  over  the  river,  and  supposing  the  firing 
of  the  guns,  which  killed  Shahoah,  would  lead  to  an  instant  discovei^,  they 
sent  word  to  the  party  designed  to-  attack  the  town  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  to  move  on  instantly,  which  they  did. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  small  party  which  had  crossed  the  river,  marched 
with  all  speed,  to  the  main  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Here  tlioy  found 
a  large  coni[)any  of  Indians  gathering  the  corn,  which  tliey  had  left  in 
their  fields  the  precedhig  fall,  when  they  removed  to  Sandusky.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  men  at  the  town,  they  professed  peace  and  good  will  to  the 
Moravians,  and  informed  them  that  they  had  come  to  take  them  to  lore  Pitt, 
for  their  safety.  The  Indians  surrendered,  delivered  up  thtir  arms,  and  ap- 
peared highly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  their  removal,  and  began  with 
all  speed  to  prejiare  food  for  the  white  men,  and  for  themselves  on  their 
journey. 

"  A  party  of  white  men  and  Indians  was  immediately  despatched  to  Salem, 
a  short  distance  from  Gnadenhuctten,  where  the  Indians  were  gathering  in 
their  corn,  to  b-ing  them  in  to  Gnadenhuctten. "  The  party  soon  arrived  with 
the  whole  number  of  the  Indians  from  Salem.  In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  at 
Gnadenhuetten  were  confined  in  two  houses  some  distance  apart,  and  placed 


*  Loskiel,  Hist.  Moravian!),  iii.  17C. 

t  I  am  following  Doddridge's  Narrative,  but  Iho  next  quotation  is  from  Loskiel,  iii.  1T7, 
and  then  continues  Doddridge  without  any  omission. 

I  My  author  docs  not  itahcize  this  word,  but  he  doubtless  would,  if  he  were  to  give  us  a 
oew  edition  of  liis  book,  if  he  did  not  add  at  least  a  half  a  dozen  exclamations  to  it. 
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under  guards ;  and  when  those  from  Salem  arrived,  they  were  divided,  and 
placed  in  the  same  houses,  with  their  brethren  of  Gnadenhuetten. 

"  The  prisoners  being  thus  secured,  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  decide 
on  their  tute.  The  officers,  unwilling  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  awful  ilecision,  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  whole 
number  of  the  men.  Tlie  men  were  accordiuj^ly  drawn  up  in  a  line.  The 
commanilant  of  tlie  purty,  Colonel  David  Williamson,  tlien  put  the  question 
to  them  in  form, '  whether  the  Moravian  Indians  uhould  be  tukcn  prisoners  to 
Pittsburgh,  or  put  to  death  ? '  requesting  all  who  were  in  favor  of  saving  their 
lives  to  step  out  of  the  line,  and  form  a  second  rank.  On  this,  16,  some  say 
18,  stepped  out  of  the  rank,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  second  line ;  but 
alas !  tins  line  of  mercy  was  far  too  short  for  that  of  vengeance."  Thus  was 
the  fate  of  tlie  Moravian  Indians  decided  on,  an<l  they  were  ordered  to  pro- 
pare  for  deuth. 

"  From  the  time  they  were  placed  in  the  guard-houses,  the  prisoners  fore- 
saw their  fate,  and  begun  their  devotions  of  singing  hymns,  praying  and  ex- 
horting each  other  to  place  a  firm  reliance  in  the  mercy  of  the  Savior  of 
men."  "The  particuloi's  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe  are  too  horrid  to 
relate.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  in  a  few  minutes  these  two  slaughter-houses, 
as  they  were  then  called,  exhibited  in  their  ghastly  interior,  uie  mangled, 
bleeding  remains,  of  those  poor  unfortunate  people,  of  all  ages  and  sexes ; 
from  the  aged  grey-headed,  down  to  the  helpless  infant  at  its  mother's  breast ; 
dishonored  by  the  fatal  wounds  of  the  tomahawk,  mallet,  war-club,  spear  and 
scalping-knife ! "  Thus  was  tlie  8th  day  of  March  spent  at  Gnadenhuetten, 
in  the  year  1782 ! 

Only  two,  who  were  young  persons,  escaped  tliis  dreadful  day's  slaughter. 
One  of  whom  had- been  knocked  down  and  scalped,  and  by  counterfeiting 
nimself  dead,  while  the  murderers  had  left  the  place,  was  enabled  to  save 
his  life.  The  other  crept  unobserved  into  a  cellar,  and  in  the  night  escaped 
to  the  woods. 

Whether  any  of  the  murderers  were  called  to  an  account  for  what  they  did 
I  do  not  learn,  though  they  probably  were  not,  owing  to  the  state  of  anarchy 
occasioned  by  the  revolutionary  war. 

PAKANKE  was  a  powerful  Delaware  chief,  whose  residence,  in  1770,  waa 
at  a  place  called  Kaskaskunk,  about  40  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is 
brought  to  our  notice  by  the  agency  of  the  missionary  Loskid,  from  whom 
it  appears  that  he  was  very  friendly  to  the  Brethren  at  first,  and  invited  them  into 
his  country,  but  when  GlWiikan,  his  chief  captain  and  speaker,  forsook  hun, 
and  went  to  live  with  them,  he  was  so  disconcerted,  that  he  turned  against 
them,  and  for  a  time  caused  them  much  difficulty.  Meeting  with  Glik- 
hikan  afterward  in  public,  he  spoke  to  him  in  an  aiigi^  tone  as  follows : 
"  And  even  you  have  gone  over  from  this  council  lo  them.  I  suppose  you 
mean  to  get  a  white  skin !  But  I  tell  you,  not  even  one  of  your  feet  will  turn 
white,  much  less  your  body.  Was  you  not  a  brave  and  honored  man,  sitting 
next  to  me  in  council,  when  we  s|)read  the  blanket  and  considered  the  belts 
of  wampum  lying  before  us  ?  Now  you  pretend  to  despise  all  this,  and 
think  to  have  found  something  better.  Some  time  or  other  you  will  find 
yourself  deceived."  To  which  GUkhikan  made  but  a  short  and  meek  reply. 
Some  epidemic  disease  carried  off  many  of  the  Indians  about  this  time,  and 
they  attributed  its  cause  to  their  obstinacy  in  not  receiving  the  gospel.  Pa- 
kdnke  was  among  the  number  at  last  who  accepted  it  as  a  remedy.  He  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  so  credulous  as  many  of  his  neighbors ;  for  when  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christianity  was  concluded  upon  by  many,  he  remained 
incredulous ;  and  when  a  belt  of  wampum  was  sent  him,  accompanied  with 
a  message,  declaring  that  "  whosoever  refused  to  accept  it  would  be  considered 
a  murderer  of  his  countrymen,"  he  affected  not  to  understand  its  import,  and 
doubtless  would  not  have  acknowledged  it,  but  for  the  iinpending  danger 
which  he  saw  threatening  him.  When  he  went  to  hear  the  Brethren  preach, 
he  declared  his  conviction,  and  recommended  his  children  to  receive  the 
gospel.    A  son  of  his  was  baptized  in  1775. 

NETAWATWEES  was  head  chief  of  the  Delawares,  and  if  we  are  to 
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Judge  of  him  fVoni  our  ncanty  records,  he  will  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 
''Ill)  iWfld  to  Iny  nil  nfliiirs  of  state  before  his  counsellors  for  their  considera- 
tion, without  iidling  them  his  own  sentiments.  When  they  gave  him  their 
oniiiiuti,  ho  nitlior  approved  of  it,  or  stated  his  objections  and  amendments, 
Bl  wnj'N  nllitKln^  th<*  reasons  of  his  disa]iprobation."  Before  the  revolution,  it  was 
Mid  tliHt  ho  hod  nniazindy  increased  the  reputation  of  the  Delawarcs ;  and  h«; 
•pur«d  no  pninH  to  conciliate  all  his  neighbors,  and  reconcile  them  one  to  anntli- 
er,  I  lift  nmidonri),  in  1773,  was  at  Gekelomukpechuenk.  The  Monivian  nii^- 
•ionarif)Mmtrit  mt'ssengors  to  him,  with  information  of  the  arrival  of  another  iiiis- 
Nioniir^,  ill  July  of  tliin  voar,  requesting  a  renewal  of  fViendship  and  a  eonfiriim- 
tion  (d  U\n  foriiicr  promiHO  oi'protcction.  When  this  was  laid  before  him  and  liis 
cuuiiidl,  tliity  wwe  not  much  pleased  with  the  information,  and  the  old  eiiief 
^eluivtUiveeg,  Hflid,  "  Thev  have  teachers  enough  already, /or  a  new  one  can  teach 
nulhhifflmt  the  game  doctrine.^  He  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  to  give  liis 
(fOiiMi'iit  to  their  request,  and  afterwards  became  a  convert  to  their  religion. 
Alt4)r  h«  hiul  Met  out  in  this  course,  he  sent  the  following  speech  to  his  old 
f\r'u>nd  I'akank*  t  "  You  and  I  are  both  old,  and  know  not  how  long  we  shall  live. 
Ther^ore  Id  ut  do  a  rood  work,  before  we  depart,  and  leave  a  testimony  to  our 
children  nmtpottmty,  that  we  hatJe  received  the  toord  of  God.  Let  this  be  our 
latt  will  and  Itnlament.^  Pakanke  consented,  and  was  at  great  pains  to  send 
•oImiiiii  flnilmMies  to  all  such  tribes  as  he  thought  proper  to  communicato 
hilt  ilHtormiiiiitioii,    ATetawalwees  died  at  Pittsburgh  near  the  close  of  1776. 

A/'elawtUweeii  had  been  a  signer  to  the  treaty  of  Conestoga  in  the  year  1718, 
beintf  tiiitn  young,  probably  about  25  vears  of  age.  The  Turtle  tr'Uns  wus 
tliu  nrnt  among  the  Delawures,  and  of  this  he  became,  by  their  usages,  chief. 
To  him  WffM  committed  all  the  tokens  of  contracts ;  such  as  belts  of  wam- 
pum, wrilingH  «>hllgatory,  with  the  sign  manual  of  JVilliam  Penn,  and  others 
Kiliiu),  down  to  tiie  time  himself,  with  his  tribe,  was  forced  to  leave  their 
landH  niitl  retire  into  Ohio. 

Allitr  hftving  been  seated  upon  the  Ohio,  at  a  place  convenient  for  com- 
niuiiiittttioii  with  the  Wvandots  and  other  warlike  nations  of  the  west,  he 
moihi  known  to  them  the  wrongs  which  he  and  his  people  had  suffered. 
By  ndvice  of  the  Wyandot  chiefs,  he  settled  finally  upon  Cayahaga  River, 
loitving  opttn  the  Rivers  Muskingum  and  Big  Beaver  tor  any  of  his  nation 
that  witru  fliora  alreativj  and  should  afterwards  come  to  settle  there.  And  this 
WttH  tho  oceiision  of  King  Beaver's  building  a  town  and  settling  the  Turkey 
triho  fit  llio  mouth  of  Nemoschilli  Creek,  since  called  Tuscarawas.  Of  this 
di«tiiiguiitli«jd  chief  we  shall  speak  more  nt  large  in  another  place. 

Wliuii  Colonels  Bouquet  and  Bradstreet,  in  1763,  were  penetrating  into  the 
Iiiiliaii  country.  A/itawatmes,  not  without  reason,  became  uliu'nted  for  his 
aafoty,  imtl  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  the  treaty  with  Colonel 
Jiowjmt,  fdier  the  battle  of  Bushy  Rum,  notwithstanding  the  other  chiefs 
did.  HIn  residence  being  in  range  of  the  march  of  BouqueVs  army,  he  too 
lute  attempted  to  esciipe  down  the  Muskingum  in  a  cunou ;  but  being  inter- 
cepted hy  Home  of  Bowjuefs  Indian  spies,  was  brought  before  the  colonel, 
wiio,  iMianUM)  Ik;  did  not  appear  at  the  treaty,  publicly  de])osed  him,  and  put 
fUiotlior  Mt  tho  head  of  his  tribe.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  however, 
tlio  rtrnt  net  of  importance  pertbrmed  by  the  Delaware  nation  was  to  rein- 
litute  Afetaientweet.  Me  continued  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  office 
until  hilt  tlimtli,  which  happened  in  the  second  year  of  the  revolution,  1776, 
ut  I'ittitliiirKh,  when  ho  had  attained  the  age  of  near  99  years.* 

Till)  miMsionnrics,  especially,  felt  his  loss  with  great  severity,  for  his  coun- 
cil wiiH  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them  on  all  trying  occasions. 

WIflTK-EYES, or,  as  some  write,  fVhite-eye,  was  "the  first  captain  among 
till)  Deliiwnrei'.''  There  was  always  great  opposition  among  the  Indians 
ogninitt  iiiisHinnaries  settling  in  their  country ;  who,  in  the  language  «f  one 
of  tho  Mornvinns,  "  were  a  stone  of  offence  to  many  of  the  chiefs  and  to  a 
(,'r««t  purl  of  the  council  at  Gekelemukpeehuenk,  and  it  was  several  times 
J»ro|io*od  to  expel  them  by  force."    But  "  this  man  [Captain  tVhite-eyes]  kept 
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the  chiefs  and  council  in  awe,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  injure  the  mia- 
sionuries,  being  in  his  own  heart  convinced  of  the  truths  of  tho  gospel. 
This  was  evident  in  all  his  speeches,  held  before  the  chiefs  and  council  in 
behalf  of  the  Indian  congregation  and  their  teachers."  * 

Upon  the  death  of  JSIetawatweea,  in  177G,  Captain  fVhiit-euea  became  chief 
sachem,  to  which  place  his  former  situation  of  first  counsellor  to  that  chief 
rendered  him  highly  qualified.  But  as  he  was  not  chief  by  regular  descent, 
he  oidy  accepted  the  office  until  a  young  chief  should  be  of  age,  who,  it 
seems,  was  heir  apparent.  It  is  said  he  had  long  looked  forward  with  anxiety 
to  tho  time  when  his  countrymen  should  become  Christians,  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  civilization ;  "  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  that  time,  for  while  ac- 
compimying  Gen.  Mackintosh  with  his  army,  to  Muskingum,  in  1778,  or  '9,  ho 
took  the  sinull-pox  and  died."  f 

The  old  vhiet' J^Tetaumtweea  used  every  art  to  thwart  the  endeavors  of  fVhite- 
cyes,  and,  as  they  were  rather  in  a  strain  bordering  upon  persecution,  were 
only  sure  to  moke  the  latter  more  strenuous.  He  therefore  doclured  "  that 
no  prosperity  would  attend  the  Indian  affairs,  unless  they  received  and 
believed  the  saving  gospel,"  &c.  fVhite-eyea  was  forced  about  this  time  to 
si'parute  himi^elf  from  the  other  chiefs.  "This  occasioned  great  and  general 
Bur|)rise,  and  his  presence  being  considered  both  by  the  chiefs  iind  the  people 
us  indispensably  necessary,  a  negotiation  commenced,  and  some  Lidian  breth- 
ren were  a[>|)ointed  arbitrators.  Tho  event  was  beyond  expectation  success- 
*""'  for  chiei  JVetawatwees  not  only  acknowledged  the  injustice  done  to  Cap- 
ittui  fVhite-eife,  but  changed  his  mind  with  respect  to  the  believing  Indians 
and  their  teachers,  and  remained  their  constant  friend  to  his  death."  | 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  American  conjpress 
endeavored  to  treat  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  accordmgly 
Invited  the  Delawares  to  send  deputies.  White-eyes  attended  on  the  part  of 
the  Brethren,  and  his  conduct  before  the  commissioners  was  highly  approved 
by  the  missionaries. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  the  Hurons  sent  a  message  to  the 
Delawares,  "that  they  must  keep  their  shoes  in  readiness  to  join  the  warriors." 
jSTettawatvoeea  being  their  head  chief,  to  him,  consequently,  was  the  talk 
delivered.  He  would  not  accept  the  message,  but  sent  belts  to  the  Hurons, 
with  an  admonition  for  their  rash  resolution,  and  reminding  them  of  the 
misery  thejr  had  already  brought  upon  themselves.  Captain  White-eyes  was 
a  bearer  of  tho  belts,  who  in  his  turn  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  Huron  am- 
bussudors ;  for  when  they  were  delivered  to  the  chiefs  in  Fort  Detroit,  in 
presence  of  the  English  governor,  he  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  tln-ew  them  at 
tiie  feet  of  the  bearers,  ordering  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  depart  in  half  an 
hour.  He  accused  White-eyes  of  a  connection  with  the  Americans,  and  told 
him  his  head  was  in  danger. 

It  is  not  strange  that  WhUe-eyes  was  treated  in  this  manner,  if  he  took  the 
stand  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  we  sii[)i)ose  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  that  he  did :  The  Iroquois,  being  chiefly  in  the  English 
interest,  and  considering  the  Delawares  bound  to  operate  with  them,  ordered 
them  to  be  in  readiness,  as  has  been  just  related.  Upon  this  occasion,  White- 
ei/is  said  "he  should  do  as  he  pleased;  that  he  wore  no  petticoats,  as  they 
falsely  pretended ;  he  was  no  woman,  but  a  man,  and  they  should  find  him  to 
act.  as  8uch."§ 

"We  hear  nothing  more  of  impoitance  of  this  chief  until  1780,  which  was 
the  year  of  his  death.  He  died  at  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the  small- 
pox. Many  others  died  about  this  time,  among  whom  was  a  man  who  must 
have  been  very  old,  perhaps  near  120,  as  he  could  well  remember  when  the 
first  house  was  built  in  Philadelphia,  in  1682,  being  then  a  boy. 

Although  While-eyes  was  so  friendly  to  the  Brethren,  yet*  he  never  fully 
joined  them,  stating  his  political  station  as  a  reason. 

The  Delaware  nation  perpetuated  his  name ;  a  chief  signed  a  treaty  io 
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1814,  at  Qreenville,  in  Oliio,  bearing  it*  Whiie-nfttf  town  w  frequently  men* 
tioned  in  hiBtory.  Jt  was  the  place  of  liis  roaidcuce,  which  was  near  tiio  tulla 
of  the  Muflkingum. 

PAXMOUS  WU8  liead  chief  of  the  ShawancHo  in  1754.  At  this  time,  the 
Christian  Indiuiis  of  the  Moravian  settlement,  Gna<lutihuett(;n,  wore  opprosi^- 
ed  by  a  tribute  to  the  lluruns.  This  year,  Paxnoua  and  Gideon  Tadeuakund^ 
who  had  become  dissenters,  caniu  to  them,  and  d(>livered  the  following 
message :  "  The  great  head,  that  is,  the  council  of  the  Iroquois  in  Onondago, 
speak  the  truth  and  lie  not :  they  roioico  that  some  of  the  believing  Indians 
have  moved  to  VVujomick,  [near  WilkHhurg  and  the  SuBquohannah,|  but  now 
hey  lift  up  the  remaining  Mahikans  and  Deluwores,  and  set  thcnt  also  down 
in  Wajomick ;  for  there  u  tire  is  kindled  for  tlioin,  and  there  tliey  may  plant 
and  think  of  God.  But  if  tlioy  will  not  liear,  tho  great  head,  or  uouncil, 
will  come  and  clean  their  eard  with  a  red-hot  iron ;"  that  is,  set  their  Iiouhcs 
on  fire,  and  send  bullets  through  their  heads.  The  next  year,  Paxnoua  and 
13  others  came  again,  and  in  tlie  name  of  the  Ilurons  demanded  an  answer 
to  the  summons  he  had  delivered  last  year.  His  wife  attended  him,  and  for 
whom  he  had  great  afTnction,  having  then  lived  with  her  38  years.  She, 
being  touched  by  the  preaching  of  the  Brethren,  wos  no  douljt  the  cause  oi 
softening  the  heart  of  Paxnous,  and  causing  him  thenceforth  to  do  much  for 
them.  This  answer  was  rcturni  d  to  him  to  bear  to  tho  Hurons :  "  Tho 
Brethren  will  confer  with  tho  Iru()UoiH  themselves,  concctrning  the  intended 
removal  of  the  Indians  Irom  Gnadenhuetten  to  Wajomick."  Paxnowi,  "  being 
only  an  ambassador  in  4his  business,  was  satisfVed,  and  even  formed  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  Brethren."  'T'his  is  sumcient  to  explain  Paxnoua'  pur- 
^iality  for  the  Brethren.  Before  they  departed,  his  wife  was  baptized,  and 
all  present,  among  whom  was  her  husband,  were  much  afl'ectcd.  She 
declared,  as  she  returned  home, "  that  she  felt  as  happy  as  a  child  new  born." 
Paxnoua  also  had  two  sons,  who  did  much  for  the  Brethren. 

TADEUSKUND,  a  noted  chief  among  the  Delawares,  may  be  considered 
next  in  importance  to  those  above  named.  He  was  known  among  the 
English,  previous  to  IT.'SO,  by  the  name  Honeat-John.  About  this  time,  he 
was  received  into  the  Moravian  conununity,  and  after  some  delay,  "  owing 
to  his  wavering  disposition,"  was  bautized,  and  received  into  fellc'ship.  His 
baptismal  name  was  Gideon.  He  uahered  to  the  missionaries  just  uswng  as 
his  condition  appeared  to  be  better,  but  when  any  thing  more  favorable  oncr- 
ed,  he  stood  ready  to  embark  in  it. 

The  Christian  Indians  at  Gnadcnhuetton  were  desirous  of  removing  to 
Wajomick,  which  offered  more  advantages  than  that  place,  and  this  was  a 
secret  desire  of  the  wild  Indians;  for  they,  intending  to  join  the  French  of 
Canada,  wished  to  have  them  out  of  the  way  of  thtir  excursions,  that  they 
misrht  with  more  secrecy  fall  upon  the  English  frontiers.    It  was  now  1754. 

Sleanwhile  Tadeuakund  had  had  the  offer  of  leading  the  Delawares  in  tho 
wntf  and  hence  he  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  a  removal  to  Wajomick. 
The  missionaries  saw  through  the  ()lot,  and  refused  to  move ;  but  quite  a 
company *of  their  followers,  to  the  number  of  about  70,  went  thither,  agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  Tadeuakund  and  his  party,  and  some  went  off  to  other 
places. 

Tadeuakund  was  now  in  his  clement,  marching  to  and  from  the  French  in 
warlike  style.  When  Paxnoua^  as  has  been  related,  suminuned  the  remain- 
ing believers  at  Gnadenhuetten  to  remove  to  Wajomick,  Tadeuakund  accom- 
panied him.  As  the  interest  of  the  French  began  to  decline,  Tadeuakund 
began  to  think  about  making  a  shift  again.  Having  lived  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year  1758  not  far  trom  Bethlehem,  with  about  100  of  his  follow- 
ers, he  gave  the  Brethren  there  intimations  that  he  wished  again  to  join 
them ;  and  even  requested  that  some  one  would  preach  on  his  side  of  the 
Lehigh.  But  the  hopes  of  his  reclaim  were  soon  after  dissiiiated.  And  "  he 
now  even  endeavored  to  destroy  the  peace  and  comfort  of^  the  Indian  con- 
sre^tion."  From  the  discouraging  nature  of  the  affairs  of  the  French,  ten 
Indian  nations  were  induced  to  send  deputies  to  treat  with  the  English  at 

*  See  Hist.  Second  War,  by  8.  R  Brown,  Appendix,  105. 
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:uuu  uiem,  lo  live  mere  luimoiesieci,  ana  uie  neiievere  entirely  uy  tnem- 
Ives.  But,  through  the  influence  of  their  priests,  they  would  not  coai[ily, 
lich  occasioned  suino  thr^'uts  from  Tadeuakund,  and  ho  immediately  set 
r  for  Philadelphia,  considerably  irritat«;d. 


Easton,  which  eventuated  in  a  treaty  of  peace.  Ta4enfkund  pretended  that 
this  treaty  had  liooii  ugret^d  to  on  condition  that  government  should  build  a 
town  on  the  SuHi{uehannali  for  the  Indians,  and  cause  those  living  with  the 
Brethren  to  remove  to  it.  This  his  enemies  denietl.  There  was  some  foun- 
dation, from  their  own  account,  for  TadeuikuruCa  pretending  to  have  received 
Ml  commission  to  conduct  all  the  Indians  within  certain  limits,  which 
included  those  of  Bethlehem,  to  Wajomick :  and  thereibre  demanded  their 
compliance  with  his  commands.  Ho  was  liberal  in  his  promises,  provided 
they  would  comply ;  saying,  tho\  should  have  fields  cleared  and  ploughed, 
houses  built,  ana  (irovisions  provided :  not  only  so,  but  their  teachers  should 
attend  them,  to  live  there  unmolested,  and  the  believers  entirely  by  them- 
selves, 
wl 

off 

T(u/etuA:urt</ vventto  Pliiliulel|)iiia  hi  consequence  of  an  intended  general 
congress  of  tlie  Iiuiiuiis  and  English,  including  all  those  who  did  not  attend 
at  Laston.  Whoii  he  returntui,  he  dttnandeu  a  positive  answer,  and  they 
replied  that  they  would  not  remove  unless  the  governor  and  all  the  chiefs  so 
determined,  for  that  thi  y  could  not  without  the  greatest  inconvenience.  This 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  loft  them. 

The  great  council  or  congress  of  English  and  Indians  at  Easton  above 
referred  to,  being  of  much  importance  in  Indian  histoi-y,  as  also  illustrative 
of  other  eminent  characters  as  well  as  that  of  Tadeuskundf  we  will  refer  its 
details  to  a  separate  chapter. 

Tadeuakund  was  burnt  to  death  in  his  own  house  at  Wajomick  in  ApriL 
17ft3. 

Of  an  execrable  murder  at  Onadenhuetten  we  have  not  spoken,  as  we  have 
not  learned  the  name  of  the  leaders  in  or  instigators  of  it ;  however,  it  will 
not  be  proper  to  pass  it  over  in  detailing  the  events  of  our  history.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  in  1755.  Although  it  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  massacre  of  Gnadcnhuettun,  yet  it  did  not  happen 
in  that  town,  but  in  a  small  village  on  Mahoiiy  Creek,  about  a  half  a  mile 
from  it.  On  the  24  November,  a  band  of  Indians,  (their  numbers  unknown,) 
who  came  from  the  French,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  place,  while  the  Brethren 
%vere  ut  supper,  and  killed  eleven  persons ;  namely,  seven  men,  three  women, 
and  one  child  15  months  old.  Only  two  men,  one  woman,  and  a  boy, 
escaped.  The  slaughter  would  have  been  far  greater,  if  the  Christian  Lidians 
had  not  been  away  at  that  time  upon  a  hunting  excursion.  Had  not  a  dog 
given  the  alarm,  as  the  Indians  approached,  they  would  probably  have  taken 
all  the  whites  prisoners;  but  the  moment  the  dog  gave  the  alarm,  those 
within  the  house  sprung  to  the  dooi-s  and  windows  to  secure  tlicin,  which 
being  open,  the  Indians  fired  into  them,  killing  one  man  and  wounding 
several  other  persons.  The  poor  jieople  succctded  in  securing  tiie  doors 
and  windows,  and  then  retreated  into  the  garret  of  the  house.  'Ihis,  as  they 
must  have  expected,  they  found  a  wretched  retreat !  the  roof  over  their 
heads  was  soon  in  flames,  and  the  only  persons  that  escaped  were  a  man 
and  his  wife,  and  a  boy,  which  they  effected  through  the  burning  roof!  One 
more,  a  man  who  hud  b?en  confined  in  an  out-huuse  by  sickness,  escaped 
from  a  window.  All  the  buildings  in  the  village,  the  cattle  and  otiier  aninmk 
in  the  barns,  were  consumed  in  the  flames!* 

The  leader  of  this  party,  whose  name  it  is  as  well  I  cannot  give,  soon  met 
with  a  requital  for  his  murders.  By  the  influence  of  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  George  Croghan,  the  hostile  Indians  were  prevailed  upon 
to  meet  the  whites  in  a  council  at  Easton,  the  next  year,  viz.  175G.  This 
Indian  captain  set  out  to  attend  the  council,  and  in  the  way,  it  seems,  he  fell 
in  coiiipuny  with  Tadeuakund.  With  this  chief  he  contrived,  some  how  oi 
other,  to  get  up  a  quarrel,  in  which  Tadeuakund  killed  him.f 

SKENANUO,  though  belonging  to  a  later  ago,  may  very  properly  be 
noticed  here.  He  was  an  Oneida  chief,  contemporary  with  the  missionary 
Kirkland,  to  whom  he  became  a  convert,  and  lived  many  years  of  the  latter 


*  Heckewslder's  Narrative,  44. 
3* 
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uart  of  hiH  life  a  believer  in  CliriMtlntiity.  Mr.  Kirktand  diod  at  Pnrit,  S 
York,  in  1808,  ami  waa  biiriuii  near  Onuiuu.  Sktnawlu  doHlritd  to  In)  buried 
near  hint  at  ItiH  doutli,  wbich  waH  ^miUsiH.  liu  lived  to  b<i  110  yeiii-M  uld, 
■nd  WON  ollen  visited  by  stran)(erii  out  of  iturlonily,  llu  Miid  tii  unx  who 
visited  biin  but  a  little  time  lietbro  hi*  death,  *'  /  am  an  Uf^til  hemlock ;  the 
wiftds  qf  an  hundred  tcintert  have  whutlfd  throuKh  my  hmnehut ;  /  am  dead  at 
the  top.     The  generation  to  whieh  I  belonged  hat  run  uwmj  ami  /{/I  me.'" 

In  early  lite,  he  won,  like  nearly  all  uf  hiH  raeii.  ((ivrn  to  iiiloxitvition.  In 
177.%,  he  was  at  Allmny  to  settle  some  nflitirH  of  iiis  trllHi  with  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Vork.  One  night  he  lN«;amo  drunk,  and  in  the  morning  found 
himself  in  the  street,  nearly  nakrd,  everv  thing  of  worth  Mtrippud  from  him, 
even  the  sign  of  his  chief\ainslii|>.  This  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  hi« 
duty,  and  he  was  never  more  known  to  be  intoxicated,  lie  wns  a  powerful 
chief,  and  the  Amoricans  did  not  fail  to  engage  him  on  their  side  in  the  rev- 
olution. This  wuH  congenial  to  his  mind,  lor  lie  always  urged  the  rights  of 
the  prior  ncciipantH  of  tlie  soil,  and  once  oppoMid  the  Amerieons  on  tho 
same  principle,  for  cncronrhriientH  upon  the  red  men.  lie  rendered  hia 
adoiited  Anglo  brethren  im)>ortunt  serviees. 

From  the  '|  Annals  of  Tryon  County,"  •  we  learn  that  Skenando  «lied  on 
tho  11  Mareh,  IHlti.  lie  lett  nn  only  son.  And  the  same  author  (H)servoa 
tliat"hiB  person  was  tail,  will  made,  and  robust,  ilis  eountenance  was 
intelligent,  and  displayed  all  the  ]>eculiar  dignity  of  on  Indian  chief.  In  hia 
youth  he  was  a  brave  and  intrepid  warrior,  iind  In  his  riper  years,  one  of 
the  noblest  couuHellora  among  the  Nortii  American  tribes :"  and  that,  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  by  his  vigilanc<y  he  preserved  the  settlement  of  (ierman 
Flats  from  lieing  destroyed. 

We  will  close  the  present  chapter  with  oomo  of  the  land  transactions  with 
the  Indians  in  Pennsylvania. 

By  his  last  will,  (lovernor  Penn  devised  to  his  gmtidson,  fVUliam  Penn, 
and  his  heirs,  10,000  acres  of  land  to  Iw  laid  out  '*  in  proper  and  beneficial 
places  in  this  province,  by  his  trustees."  H'iUiam  Penn,  the  gnuKlrton,  Hold 
out  this  land  to  u  gentleman,  Mr.  H^iUiam  JIUen,  n  great  land-job! u^r.  iiy  a 
little  management  Jlllen  got  this  lanil  lo<;ated,  generally,  where  he  ilcHirud. 
One  considerable  tract  included  part  of  Minislnk,  and  no  previous  arrange- 
ment hud  i)oen  made  with  tliosit  Indians,  It  woidd  In)  very  charitable  to 
suppose,  that  the  trustees  intended,  and  that  |H)rhnpM  they  did  not  doubt,  but 
the  same  course  would  be  pursued  in  purchasing  of  the  ln<lians  ns  liad  been 
before,  by  others ;  but  no  sooner  had  tlie  new  iiroprietor  got  the  liinds  sur- 
veyed to  him,  than  he  begaii'to  sell  it  U)  those  tiiut  would  go  on  at  um;e  and 
settle  it. 

Hence  we  clearly  see  tho  road  o|)ened  for  all  difficulties.  Abtiut  the  same 
time  proposals  were  published  for  a  laiitl  lottery,  and  by  the  conditions  of 
these  proposals,  not  the  least  notice  was  taken,  or  the  least  reserve  made,  of 
the  rights  of  the;  Indians.  But  on  the  contrary,  such  persons  as  had  settled 
upon  lands  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  were,  in  case  they  drew  ])rizes,  to 
remain  unmolested  upon  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  By  this  means  much  of 
the  land  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  since  I'laston  and  vicinity,  us  well  aa 
other  places,  became  taken  im,  by  this  kind  of  gandilin^,  and  the  hidians 
were  thus  crowded  from  it  They  for  wtme  time  comnlamed,  and  at  length 
began  to  threaten,  but  the  event  was  war  and  bloodsheu. 

To  still  the  clamors  of  these  injured  |N)o|ile,  recourse  was  had  to  as  groat 
abuses  as  had  already  t>een  practised :  crnnes  were  sought  to  bo  clouded 
by  bold  stratagem.  Ihe  Iro(|uois  were  connived  with,  and  they  came  for- 
ward, confirmed  the  doings  of  the  land-jobbers,  Mini  ordered  the  liclawares 
to  leave  their  country.  They  were  to  cIioom)  one  of  two  horns  of  a  wretched 
dilemma.  The  power  of  the  Iroquois  could  not  lie  withstood,  Imcked  as  it 
was  by  the  English.  They  ordered  the  po«ir  Delnwares  to  remove,  or  they 
would  destroy  them,  as  in  the  life  of  Canatatego  will  lie  Ibund  related. 

A  sort  of  claim  was  obtained  to  some  of  tlin  disitutcd  lands,  in  a  simi- 
lar a  manner  as  Georgia  got  hers  of  some  of  the  Crook  country  not  many 
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yean  <ilneii.  At  on«i  tiinn,  n  party  of  a  deputation  liaving  ruiuaiued  u|)on 
tlio  Kfoiiiul  idiiVdii  diiya  atlur  the  ottiera  hud  m»M  huinu,  were  by  kiud- 
lioaHUH  iiravnllMd  iip«>n  lo  iilgii  u  writhiir,  ruliiii|iiiithinK  all  their  riuht  to  luuda 
upon  LfnliiwarM,  ThuMi  were  Indiana  of  the  8ix  Nationa,  and  liad  deeded 
land*  on  tliit  HiiM|tiHliMnnali  iuat  before,  with  those  who  had  gone  home. 
Why  thn  proprlittorn  did  not  Include  the  landa  on  Delaware  in  their  Aral 
deed,  when  the  deputation  were  all  together,  ia  a  good  deal  aingulur,  but 
reuiilrea  no  eKitlnimllon.  Yet  certuiii  it  la,  thoae  who  leiiiaiiied  and  gave  a 
writing  ipill-i'liiliiiing  liinda  on  Delaware,  iiiul  no  couaiderution  for  ao  doing. 
TIiIm  writing  n%\in^nmm  only  that  they  intuiidud  in  the  tbriner  deed  to  in- 
clude aaid  IiuhIm, 

That  the  Delnwnrea  or  ('liihohockiea  fwhich  wua  their  real  name)  were, 
iiiilil  aonie  lime  MiibiNtipient  to  17:M(,  entirely  independt  nl  of  the  Iroquuia,  ia 
beyond  ii  doubt  true,  although,  from  Miiiiater  motivea,  there  were  thoae  who 
mitinlnilied  lliiil  they  were  nlwaya  Mubject  to  them.  It  ia  true,  tliut,  wlien  by 
u  long  intitri'oiirNe  with  the  whitea  tliev  had  ioat  mueh  of  their  energy  and 
clianicter  iia  n  nntlon,  the  haii^htv  Hix  Nalioim  found  little  dilficiilty  in  aedu- 
ciiig  Honiit  trilHiN  of  them  to  join  tliem,  and  of  forcing  otliera  to  obey  tlieni.  A 
I'ii'eiimNiani'e  which  clearly  provcH  thia,  ia,  that  in  the  fuat  treutiea  of  aalea 
of  land  by  the  Hix  Niitionato  tlie  FeniiHylvuniana,  they  did  nut  preaume  to 
convey  aitv  IhimIn  lo  the  eaat  of  the  aourcea  of  the  atreaiim  that  wore  trib- 
utJiry  lo  tlie  Hum|iieliniinuh ;  the  uMHertioiiB  of  aoine  of  tiie  apoech-makers 
among  Ihe  Hlx  Nntlona,  to  the  contrary,  however.* 

The  celebrated  chief  ToiUutkund,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in 
detail,  gave  the  Ibllowllig  verv  pointed  actrouiit  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
whilealiwl  eondllcled  in  getting  hia  people's  lands  fraudulently.  It  was  at  the 
conlitriiiice  In  Kaalon,  in  Noveinlier,  1750.  Tcukuakund  waa  preaeut  uh  the 
reprexeniutlve  of  ••  four  nationa,**  viz.  the  Chiliolio«;kies,  the  vVunuinies,  the 
IVliiiiaeya  und  Waplngera,  (Jovernor  Denny  requested  the  Indians  to  state 
the  reuMiiiN  liir  their  iitte  hostile  movements.  Tcukuakund :  "  I  have  not  far  to 
Ko  liir  an  inatance.  'I'liia  very  ground  that  is  under  me  (striking,  it  with  hia 
liHit)  wuN  my  land  and  iiiheritHtico,  and  it  ia  taken  from  me  liy  fraud.  [ThiH  was 
ill  the  Forka  of  the  Delaware.]  When  I  say  this  ground,  I  mean  all  the  land 
lying  between  Tohh'con  Creek  and  Wyoming,  on  the  Uiver  Susquehannuh. 
I  have  not  only  iNieii  nerved  ao  in  tliia  governnicnt,  but  the  same  thing  has 
Iwen  done  lo  me,  aa  lo  aeverni  tracts  in  New  Jei-Hcy,  over  the  river."  Ou 
the  governor'N  iiaking  him  what  he  meant  by  fraud,  he  answered:  "When 
one  man  hiul  fiirmerly  liberty  to  purcliasi!  lands,  and  ho  took  the  deed  from 
the  Indiana  for  it,  and  then  dies ;  after  his  death  his  cliihiren  forge  a  deed 
like  the  true  one,  with  the  same  Indian  names  to  it,  and  thereby  take  lands 
from  the  Indiana  wldcli  they  never  sold  ;  this  is  fraud.  Also  when  one  king 
hiiN  liind  latyond  tlie  river,  and  another  king  lius  laud  on  this  side,  both 
buiiiidi'd  by  rlvera,  moiintaiiia  and  siirings  which  cannot  be  moved ;  and  the 
pi'opi'ietaricM,  greedy  to  piircliiiae  landH,  buy  of  one  king  what  belongs  to 
uniilheri  thia  iikewine  iayWitM/." 

'I'lieii  Ihe  governor  aaked  Tadtuakund  whether  be  liud  been  served  eo? 
He  aaid,  **  Ym,  I  have  iMteii  served  so  in  this  province;  all  the  land  extend- 
ing fWitn  'I'ohiccon,  over  the  great  mountain,  to  Wyoming,  has  been  token 
from  me  by  iVnitd  >  fiir  when  I  nud  agreed  to  sell  land  to  the  old  ^iroprietary, 
by  Ihe  coiirNe  of  tlie  river,  the  young  proprietories  cume  oud  got  it  run  by  u 
'  Htraifflit  atumr,  by  Ihe  compasM,  and  by  that  means  took  in  double  the  quantity 
inlended  to  lat  aiild/'4 

The  menning  of  Ttulcuskimd  will  be  fully  explained  in  what  we  ai-e  obout 
to  lay  iH'fiire  the  reader.  TIk-  lands  above  the  Kittutiiiny  Mountains  were 
not  inli'lided  lo  Ix-  fold  by  tlie  Delawares,  but  the  whites  found  means  to  en- 
croach n|Min  lliem,  mid  by  the  aid  of  the  Iroquois,  as  betbio  noted,  were  able 
not  only  to  niuinhiln  but  to  extend  their  encroachments.  It  will  be  well  to 
liearinmiiid  ih/it  the  lands  conveyed  to  WUliam  Penn  ih  1685,  included  the 
country  fVoin  Duck  Creek,  or  Qiiingqiiingus  to  the  Kittatinny  Hills;  and  to 
liuur  in  mind,  ali<o,  how  purchases  were  mode,  so  as  to  admit  of  contention ; 


*  tiw  I'ruud'i  Pu.,  ii,  334. 
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eomctimeB,  doubtless,  for  the  secret  intention  of  taking  advantage,  and  at 
otliers  from  inability  to  fill  certain  blanks  in  the  deeds  at  the  time  they  were 
given.  As  for  example,  when  a  tract  of  land  was  to  extend  in  a  certain 
direction  upon  a  straight  line,  or  by  a  river,  "as  far  as  a  man  can  walk  in  a 
day,"  the  point  to  be  arrived  at  must  necessarily  be  lell  blank,  until  at  some 
future  time  it  should  be  walked.  This  manner  of  giving  and  receiving  deeds, 
it  in  easy  to  see,  threw  into  the  hands  of  sordid  purchasers,  every  advantage 
over  the*  Indians.  In  one  instaiice  they  complain  that  the  "  walker  "  run ;  m 
another,  that  **  he  walked  ailer  it  was  night,"  and  so  on. 

The  Indians  had  deeded  lands  in  this  way  to  WUliam  Penn^  and  no  advan- 
tage was  token  on  his  part ;  but  when  he  was  dead,  and  others  became  pro- 
prietors, the  difficulties  arose,  of  which  Tadeuakund  reminded  ihe  whites  at 
Easton  ;  and  this  will  illustrate  what  has  just  been  given  from  his  speech  to 
Governor  Denny  at  that  time. 

The  deed  to  fVUliani  Penn,  to  which  we  in  particular  refer,  was  given  in 
168.5,  and  ran  thus : — 

"  This  Indenture  witnesshth,  that.  We,  Packenah,  Jarckhan,  Sikala,  Part- 
guesoU,  Jervia  Easepenauk,  Felktroy,  Hekdlappan,  Econns,  MacMoha,  Melthconga, 
Wisaa  Powey,  ludiau  Kings,  Sachemakern,  right  owners  of  all  lands,  from 
Quingquingus,  called  Duck  Creek,  unto  Upland  called  Cliester  Creek,  all 
along  by  tlie  west  side  of  Delaware  river,  and  no  between  the  said  creeks 
backwards  as  far  as  a  man  can  ride  in  two  days  with  a  liorse,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  these  following  goods  to  us  in  hand  paid,  and  secured  to  be 
paid,  by  WUliam  Penn,  i)roprietary  and  governor  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  territories  thereof,  viz.  20  guns,  20  fathoms  match-coat,  20 
fathoms  Stroudwater,  20  blankets,  20  kettles,  20  pounds  powder,  100  bars  of 
lead,  40  tomahawks,  100  knives,  40  pairs  of  stockings,  1  barrel  of  beer, 
20  pounds  red  lead,  100  fathoms  wam|>um,  30  glass  l)ottles,  30  pewter  spoons, 
100  awl-blades,  300  tobacco  pipes,  ido  hands  of  tobacco,  20  tobacco  tongs, 
20  steels,  300  flints,  30  pair  of  scissors,  30  cornbs,  60  looking-glasses,  200 
needles,  one  skipple  of  salt,  30  pounds  sugar,  5  gallons  molusfjes,  20  tobacco 
boxes,  100  jews-harps,  20  hoes,  30  gimblets,  30  wooden  screw  boxes,  100 
string  of  beads. — Do  hereby  acknowledge,  &c.  given  under  our  hands,  &c. 
at  New  Castle,  second  day  of  the  eighth  month,  1685." 

We  will  now  proceed  to  take  further  notice  of  Tadeuskund's  charges  at 
the  Euston  conference,  before  spoken  of.  The  manner  of  fVilliam  */iUen^s 
becoming  proprietor  has  been  stuted.  In  1736,  deputies  from  the  Six 
Nations  sold  the  proprietor  all  the  "lands  lying  between  the  mouth  of  Sus- 
queliannah  and  Kittatinny  Hills,  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  heads  of 
the  branches  or  springs  which  run  into  the  said  Susquehannah."  Hence 
this  grant  did  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  lands  of  the  Dclawares,  and  may 
be  urged  as  an  evidence,  that  the  Six  Nations  had  no  right  to  them  ;  for,  if 
they  had,  why  were  they  not  urged  to  sell  tliem  before  the  breaking  up  of 
the  co'xference  ?  and  not,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  waited  eleven  duys, 
until  ail  the  head  men  had  gone,  and  then  to  have  got  a  releas;!  from  the  few 
that  remained  !  It  is  therefore  very  evident  that  this  could  not  be  done  when 
all  were  present,  or  tlie  latter  course  would  not  have  been  r<!sorted  to.  Not- 
withstanding the  proprietor  had  grasped  at  the  lauds  on  Delaware,  by  u 
partial  transaction  with  a  few  of  a  deputation,  he,  nevertlieless,  soon  man- 
ifested that  he  considered  his  right  as  not  beyond  <|iiestion,  byliis  assembling 
the  Delaware  chiefs  the  next  year,  1737,  to  treat  further  upon  it.  The  names 
of  these  chiefs  were  Monokyk.ickan,  Lappawinzoe,  Tishekunk  and  JVutimus.* 
At  this  conference  a  release  was  obtained  fVom  them,  the  preamble  of  which 
set  forth, 

"That  TKahekunk  and  JSTutimus  had,  about  three  years  before,  begim  a 
treaty  at  Durham  with  John  and  Thomas  Penn ;  that  from  thence  another 


*  His  name  signified,  a  striker  ofjish  with  a  spear.  IleckewcUlcr.  lie  was  generally 
rallcu  Ponliiis  A'ufamooM— an  exrellcnt  man,  who  never  drank  liquor.  He  was  bo°rn  on  (be 
snot  where  Philadelphia  now  stands,  removed  to  Ohio  about  1745,  died  on  the  Muskinnim  in 
1780,  aged  about  100  years.  He  had  a  brother  who  was  called  Isaac  Nutinuu,  and  like  him 
was  a  very  amiable  man,  and  died  about  the  same  lime.    lb. 
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meeting  was  appointed  to  be  at  Pennsbury  the  next  spring,  to  whicti  they 
repaired  with  Lappawinzoe,  and  several  others  of  the  Delaware  Indians ; 
that,  at  this  meeting,  several  deeds  were  shown  to  them  for  several  tracts  of 
land  which  their  forefathers  had  more  than  50  years  ago  sold  to  WUliam  Penn ; 
and,  in  particular,  one  deed,  from  Maykeerikkisho,  Sayhoppty  and  Taugh- 
havtgksey,  the  chiefs  or  kings  of  the  Northern  Indians  on  Delawoi'e,  who  ibr  a 
certain  quantity  of  goods,  hud  granted  to  WUliam  Penn  a  tract  of  land,  begin- 
ning on  a  line  th'awn  from  a  certain  spruce-tree  on  the  River  Delaware,  by 
u  west-north-west  course  to  Neshanieiiy  Creek,  frotn  thence  back  into  tlie 
woods  aa  far  as  a  man  covld  go  in  a  day  and  a  half,  and  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Neshaineiiy,  or  the  most  westerly  branch  thereof,  so  far  us  the  said  branch 
(loth  extend,  and  from  thennu  by  a  line  [blank]  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
day  and  half's  walk,  and  from  thence  [blank]  to  the  aforesaid  River  Delaware, 
uiid  so  down  the  courses  of  the  river  to  the  first  mentioned  spruce  tree ;  and 
tliut  this  appeai'ed  to  be  true  by  WiUiam  Biles  and  Joaeph  fVood,  who,  upon 
tliuir  affirmation,  did  declare,  that  they  well  remembered  the  treaty  held  by 
tiie  agents  of  William  Penn  and  those  Indians ;"  '•  that  they  were  now  come  to 
I'liiladelphiu  with  their  chief  .Monokyhickan,  and  several  other  old  men,  and 
upon  a  Ibrnier  treaty  held  upon  the  same  subject,  acknowledge  themselves 
sutisiied  that  the  above  described  tract  wa8  grunted  by  the  persons  above 
mentioned,  for  which  reosou,  they  the  said  Monokyhickan,  Lappawinzoe,  Ti- 
sliekunk  and  JVtUimua,  agree  to  release  to  the  proprietors  all  right  to  that  tract, 
and  desire  that  it  may  be  walked,  travelled,  or  gone  over  by  persons  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose." 

Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  by  former  treaties  the  Lechay  Hills, 
which  I  take  to  mean  the  Lehigh  Mountains,  were  to  be  the  boundaries,  in 
all  time  to  come,  on  the  north :  meanwhile  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
manner  the  land  wus  walked  out,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

"  The  relation  which  Thomea  Fumias,  sadler,  gives  concerning  the  day  and 
a  halfs  walk,  made  between  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Delaware 
Indians,  by  James  Yeates  and  Edward  Marshall." 

"  At  the  time  of  the  walk  I  was  a  dweller  at  Newton,  and  a  near  neighbor 
to  James  Yeatea.  My  situation  gave  him  an  easy  opportunity  of  acquawting 
me  with  the  time  of  setting  out,  as  it  did  me  of  hearing  the  different  senti- 
ments of  the  neighborhood  concerning  the  walk ;  some  alleging  it  was  to  be 
niude  by  the  river,  others  that  it  was  to  be  gone  upon  a  straight  line  from 
somewhere  in  Wright's-town,  opposite  to  a  spruce-tree  upon  the  river's  bank, 
said  to  be  a  boundary  to  a  former  purchase.  When  the  walkers  started  I 
was  a  little  behind,  but  was  informed  they  proceeded  from  a  chestnut-tree 
near  the  turning  out  of  the  road  from  Durham  road  to  John  Chapman^s,  and 
being  on  horseback,  overtook  them  before  they  reached  Buckingham,  and  kept 
company  for  some  distance  bevond  the  Blue  Mountains,  though  not  quite  to 
the  end  of  the  journey.  Two  Indians  attended,  whom  I  considered  as  depu- 
ties appointed  by  the  Delaware  nation,  to  see  the  walk  honestly  performed. 
One  of  them  repeatedly  expressed  his  dissutisfuctiun  therewith.  The  first 
day  of  the  walk,  before  we  reached  Durham  creek,  where  we  dined  in  the 
meadows  of  one  ff'ilaon,  an  Lidian  trader,  the  Indian  said  the  walk  was  to 
have  been  made  up  the  river,  and  complaining  of  the  unfitness  of  his  shoe- 
pucks  for  travelling  said  he  expected  Tlwmaa  Penn  would  have  made  him  o 
jjresent  of  some  slioes.  After  this  some  of  us  thut  had  horses,  walked,  and 
let  the  Indians  ride  by  turns ;  yet  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sume  day,  and  some 
hours  before  sunset,  the  Indians  lefl  us,  having  oflen  called  to  Marshall  that 
afternoon  and  forbid  him  to  run.  At  parting  they  appeared  dissatisfied,  and 
said  they  would  go  no  further  with  us ;  for  as  they  saw  the  walkers  would 
puss  ull  the  good  land,  they  did  not  care  how  far  or  where  we  went  to.  It 
wus  said  we  traveled  12  hours  the  first  doy,  and  it  being  in  the  latter  end  of 
September,  or  beginning  of  October,  to  complete  the  time,  were  obliged 
to  walk,  in  the  twilight.  Tinwthy  Smith,  then .  sheriff  of  Bucks,  held  his 
watch  for  some  minutes  before  we  stopped,  and  the  walkers  having  a  piece 
of  rising  ground  to  ascend,  he  called  out  to  them,  tilling  the  mitmtes  behind, 
and  bid  then)  pull  up,  which  they  did  so  briskly,  tl>at,  immediately  upon  hia 
saying  the  time  wus  out,  MarahaU  clasped  his  arms  about  a  suplin  to  support 
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bimselfl  and  thereupon  the  sheriff  asking  him  what  was  the  matter,  he  said 
be  was  almost  gone,  and  that,  if  he  had  proceeded  a  few  poles  furtlier,  Ito 
must  have  &llen.  We  lodged  in  the  woods  that  night,  and  heard  tlie  shout- 
ing of  the  Indians  at  a  cantico,  which  they  were  said  to  hold  that  evening  ii> 
a  town  hard  by.  Next  morning  the  Indians  were  sent  to,  to  know  if  tliey 
would  accompany  us  any  farther,  but  they  declined  it,  although  I  believe 
some  of  them  came  to  us  before  we  started,  and  drank  a  dram  in  the  com- 
pany, and  then  straggled  off  about  their  hunting  or  some  other  amusement  In 
our  return  we  came  through  this  Indian  town  or  plantation,  Timothy  Smith  and 
myself  riding  forty  yards  more  or  less  before  the  company,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached within  about  150  paces  of  the  town,  the  woods  bemg  open,  we  saw 
an  Indian  take  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  advancing  towards  us  some  distance, 
placed  himself  behind  a  log  that  laid  by  our  way.  Timothy  observing  his 
motions,  and  being  somewhat  surprised,  as  I  apprehended,  looked  at  nie,  and 
asked  what  I  thought  that  Indian  meant  I  said,  I  hoped  no  harm,  and  that 
I  thought  it  best  to  keep  on,  which  the  Indian  seeing,  arose  and  walked  before 
us  to  the  settlement  I  think  Smith  was  surprised,  as  I  well  remember  I  was, 
through  a  consciousness  that  the  Indians  were  dissatietficd  with  tlie  walk,  a 
thing  the  whole  company  seemed  to  be  sensible  of,  and  upon  the  way,  in 
our  return  home,  frequently  expressed  themselves  to  that  purpose.  And 
indeed  the  unfairness  practised  in  the  walk,  botli  in  regard  to  die  way  where, 
and  the  maimer  how,  it  was  performed,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians 
concerning  it,  were  the  common  subjects  of  conversation  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, for  some  considerable  time  afler  it  was  done.  When  the  walk  was 
uerfbrmed  I  was  a  young  man  in  the<^prime  of  life.  The  novelty  of  the  thing 
inclined  me  to  be  a  spectator,  and  as  I  had  been  brought  up  most  of  my 
time  in  Burlington,  the  whole  transaction  to  me  was  a  series  of  occurrences 
almost  entirely  new,  and  which  therefore,  I  apprehend,  made  the  more  strong 
and  lasting  impression  on  my  memory. 

JTiomaa  Fumias."  * 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  end  of  these  affau^  was  war.  The 
Delawares  were  driven  back,  and  they  joined  the  French  against  the 
English. 


{ 


CHAPTER  m. 


Of  several  chiefs  spoken  of  by  Washington,  in  his  journal  of  an  emhassyto  the  French 
of  Ohio — Battle  near  Great  Meadows,  and  death  of  Jumonville—6HisaiB — Mona- 
CATOOCUA — Half-Kino  —  Juskakaka — White-Thunder  —  ALLi%nirA —  Cap- 
tain Jacobs — Hendrick — His  history — Curious  anecdote  of — Logan — Cresap's 
War — Battle  of  Point  Pleasant — Logan's  famous  speech — Cornstock — His  history 
— Red-hawk — Ellinipsico — The  barbarous  murder  of  these  three — Melancholy 
death  of  Logan — Pontiac — ^  renowned  toarrior — Colonel  Rogers's  account  of  him 
— His  policy — Fall  of  Michilimakinak — Menehwehna — Siege  of  Detroit — Ponti- 
ac s  stratagem  to  surprhe  it — Is  discovered — Official  account  of  the  affair  at  Bloody 
Bridge — Pontiae  abandons  the  siege — Becomes  the  friend  of  the  English — Js  iissas- 
tinated. 

The  expedition  of  fVasUnslon  to  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  in  1753,  bring^a 
to  our  records  information  of  several  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  of  the  most 
interesting  kind.  He  was  commissioned  and  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  the 
French,  by  Governor  Dinwidiie  of  Virginia.  He  kept  an  accurate  journal 
of  his  travels,  which,  on  his  return  to  Virginia,  was  published,  and,  not  long 
after,  the  same  was  republished  in  London,  with  a  map ;  the  substance 
of  this  journal  was  copied  into  almost  every  periodical  of  importance  ui' 
that  day. 


*  Causes  of  the  Alieiialion  of  the  Dclawarp  and  Shawaaesc  Indiaus,  Slc,  &vo.   l^oii- 
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SHINQIS  was  the  first  chief  he  visited,  who  lived  in  the  forks  of  tlie 
Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands.  He  intend- 
ed holding  a  council  with  the  celebrated  Half-king,*  already  mentioned,  at 
Loggstown,  and  such  others  as  could  be  assembled  at  short  notice,  to  strengthen 
them  in  the  English  interest.  He  ti.erefore  invited  Shingis  to  attend  the 
council,  and  he  accordingly  accompaned  him  to  Loggstown.  "As  soon  aa 
I  came  into  town,"  says  nashin^lou,  "  t  went  to  Monalcatooclia,  (as  tlio  Half- 
king  was  out  at  his  hunting  cabin,  on  Little  Beaver  Creek,  about  15  miles  on,) 
and  inlbrmed  him  by  John  Davidson,  my  Indian  interpreter,  that  I  was  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  French  general,  and  was  ordered  to  call  upon  the  sachems 
of  the  Six  Nations  to  acquaint  them  with  it.  I  gave  him  a  string  of  wampum 
and  a  twist  of  tobacco,  and  desired  him  to  send  for  the  half-king,  which  he 
promised  to  do  by  a  runner  in  the  morning,  and  for  other  sachems.  I  in- 
vited him  and  the  other  great  men  present  to  my  tent,  where  they  stayed 
about  an  hour,  and  returned."  This  place  was  about  140  miles, "  as  we  went, 
and  computed  it,"  says  the  great  writer,  "  from  our  back  settlements,  where 
we  arrived  between  sunsetting  and  dark,  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  I  left 
Williamsburgh." 

Half-king,  it  seems,  had,  not  long  before,  visited  the  same  ])lace  to  which 
Washington  was  now  destined ;  for  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  town,  Wash- 
ington invited  him  privately  to  his  tent,  "and  desired  him  to  relate  some  of 
the  particulars  of  his  journey  to  the  French  commandant,"  the  best  way  for 
him  to  go, and  the  distance  from  that  place.  "He  told  me,"  says  Washington, 
"that  the  nearest  and  levelest  way  was  now  impassable,  by  reason  of 
many  large  miry  savannas ;  that  we  must  be  obliged  to  go  by  Venango,  and 
should  not  get  to  the  near  fort  in  less  than  five  or  six  nights'  sleep,  good 
travelling."  HM'-king  further  informed  him  that  he  met  with  a  cold  recep- 
tion; that  the  I^'ench  officer  sternly  ordered  him  to  declare  his  business, 
which  he  did,  he  paid,  in  the  following  speech : — 

"  Fathers,  I  am  come  to  tell  you  your  own  speeches ;  what  your  own  mouths 
have  declared.  You,  in  former  days,  set  a  silver  basin  l)erore  us,  wherein 
there  was  the  leg  of  a  beaver,  and  desired  all  the  nations  to  come  and  cat  of 
it ;  to  eat  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  not  to  be  churlish  to  one  another :  and  that 
if  any  such  person  should  be  found  to  be  a  disturber,  I  here  lay  down  by  the 
edge  of  the  dish  a  rod,  which  you  must  scou  -ge  them  with ;  and  if  your  father 
should  get  foolish,  in  my  old  days,  I  desire  you  may  use  it  upon  me  as  well 
as  others. — ^Now,  fathers,  it  is  you  who  are  the  disturbers  in  this  land,  by 
coming  and  building  your  towns ;  and  taking  it  away  unknown  to  us,  and  by 
force. — We  kindled  a  fire,  a  long  time  ago,  at  a  place  called  Montreal,  where 
we  desired  you  to  stay,  and  not  to  come  and  intrude  upon  our  land.  I  now 
desire  you  may  despatch  to  that  place ;  for,  be  it  known  to  you,  fathers,  that 
this  is  our  land,  and  not  yours. — I  desire  you  may  hear  me  in  civilness;  if 
not,  we  must  handle  that  rod  which  was  laid  down  for  the  uso  of  the  obstrep- 
erous. If  you  had  come  in  a  peaceable  manner,  like  our  i)rothers  the  English, 
we  would  not  have  been  against  your  trading  with  us,  us  tliey  do ;  but  to 
come,  fathers,  and  build  houses  upon  our  laud,  and  to  take  it  l)y  force,  is 
wliat  we  cannot  submit  to." 

Half-king  then  repeated  what  was  said  to  him  in  nply  by  the  French, 
wliich,  when  he  had  done,  Washington  made  a  sjjeech  to  liini  and  his  council, 
lie  acquainted  them  with  the  reason  of  his  visit,  and  told  them  he  was  in- 
structed to  call  upon  them  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  advise  with  them, 
to  assure  them  of  the  love  of  the  Englisli,  and  to  ask  the  assistance  of  some 
of  their  young  men,  to  conduct  him  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  French, 
to  whom  he  had  a  letter  from  his  governor.    Half-kina^  made  this  reply : — 

"In  regard  to  wliat  my  brother  the  governor  had  ctesired  of  me,  I  return 

•  He  is  called  a  Huron  by  Loskiel,  Hist.  Missions,  iii.  1"23.  He  was  called  by  llie  Dela- 
waros  Pomoacan,  which  in  English  means  Sipeel-lwuse.  Ifeckewelder,  Nar.  235.  In  the 
letter,  or  s|>eech,  as  Washington  called  it,  which  this  chief  sent  to  ihe  governors  of  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  in  1754,  his  name  is  set  down  SeruniyuUlia.  See  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
vi.  Ik). — f  will  here  note,  that  my  friend,  Jakkd  Sparks,  Esq.,  verbally  informs  me,  that  he 
is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  not  the  same  Half-king  mentioned  in  Loskiel.  I  am  now  of  Ibe 
same  belief,  although  it  is  possible. 
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you  this  answer."  "  I  rely  upon  you  as  a  brother  ought  to  do,  as  you  sa^  wo 
are  brothers,  and  one  people."  "  Brother,  as  you  have  asked  niy  advice,  I 
hope  you  will  be  ruled  by  it,  and  stay  until  I  cau  provide  a  company  to  go 
with  you.  The  French  speech  belt  is  not  here ;  I  have  it  to  go  for  to  my 
hunting  cabin.  Likewise  the  people,  whom  I  have  ordered  in,  are  not  yet 
come,  and  cannot  unt!'  the  third  night  from  this;  until  which  time,  brother, 
1  must  beg  you  to  stay." 

When  Wushington  told  him  that  his  business  would  not  admit  of  so  much 
delay,  the  chief  stemed  displeased,  and  said  it  was  "a  matter  of  no  amall  mo- 
ment, and  mxat  not  be  entered  unthoid  due  consideration."  Pcrhujjs  it  will  not 
be  too  much,  to  give  this  Indian  chief  credit  for  some  of  that  character  which 
was  so  well  exemplified  by  Waahington  in  all  his  aller-lifis.  And  "as  I  ibund 
it  impossible,"  says  the  narrator,  "  to  get  off,  vvithout  affionting  them  in  the 
most  egregious  manner,  I  consented  to  stay."  Accordingly,  Half-king  gave 
orflers  to  King  Shingis,  who  was  present,  to  attend  on  Wednesdny  night  with 
tlje  wampum,  and  two  men  of  their  nation,  to  be  in  readiness  to  sot  out  with 
us  next  morning."  There  was  still  a  delay  of  another  day,  as  the  chiefis 
could  not  get  in  their  wampum  and  young  men  which  were  to  be  sent ;  and, 
alter  all,  but  three  chiefs  and  one  hunter  accom])anie(l.  "  We  set  out,"  says 
Washington,  "about  9  o'clock,  with  the  Half-king,  Juskakaka,*  H'hile-thunderf 
and  the  hunter ;  and  travelled  on  the  road  to  Venango,  where  we  arrived  the 
4th  of  December."  This  place  is  situated  at  tlu;  junction  of  French  Creek 
with  the  Ohio.  Here  the  French  had  a  garrison,  and  anotiier  a  short  distance 
above  it,  which  was  the  extent  of  our  discoverei-'s  jieregi  inations  northward. 
The  conunanders  of  these  posts  used  all  means  to  entice  Half-king  to  desert 
the  English,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Washington  succeeded  in 
p:  eventing  them.  They  endeavored  to  weary  him  out  by  making  the  chiefs 
delay  their  departure  from  day  to  day,  by  means  of  liquor,  so  that  they  should 
be  lell  behind.  At  length,  having  out-generalled  his  complotters,  and  "got 
tilings  ready  to  set  off,  I  sent  for  the  Half-king,"  continues  the  narrator,  "  to 
know  wiiethcr  he  intended  to  go  with  us,  or  by  water.  He  told  me  that 
White-thunder  had  hurt  himself  much,  and  was  sick,  and  unable  to  walk; 
therefore  he  was  obliged  to  carry  him  down  in  a  canoe ; "  so,  notwithstanding 
the  delays,  Washington  was  obliged  to  go  without  him ;  but  he  cautioned  him 
strongly  against  lielieving  Monsieur  Joncaire^s  pretensions  of  friendship,  and 
representations  against  the  English.  Hero  ends  Washington's  account  of 
Half-king. 

And  before  closing  oiu"  account  of  the  termination  of  Washington's  Joiirnuv, 
we  will  clo.se  our  account  of  this  chief  also.  In  1754  he  accompanied  Wash- 
ington ill  liis  excursion  to  dislodge  the  Frencii  from  the  disputed  territory 
upon  the  Ohio,  and  was  his  constant  counsellor,  until  after  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Necessity  at  the  Great  Meadows,  on  the  4  July.  At  the  siir|iri8c  of  M. 
de  Jumonville,  on  the  28  May  previous,  he  led  a  company  of  his  warriors, 
and  piloted  the  English  under  Washington  to  the  place  where  he  was  encamped, 
which  was  but  a  few  miles  from  Great  Meadows.  Jiimonville's  force  was 
small,  consisting  of  but  about  83  men.  The  night  previous  to  the  attack. 
Half-king,  who  was  encami»ed  six  miles  from  Great  Mendowin,  having  made 
a  discovery  of  the  approach  of  the  French  force,  scut  an  express  to  Washing- 
ton, to  inform  him  that  the  French  were  discovered  in  on  obscure  ictrent. 
The  colonel  immediately  marched  out  with  40  men  and  reached  Half-king's 
quarters  a  little  before  sunrise.  A  council  was  now  held  by  the  chiels  of  the 
parties,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  English  and  Indians  shoiil*!  march  together 
and  attuck  the  French.  They  marched  in  single  file  through  the  woods,  in 
the  Indian  manner,  in  a  most  die^mal  storm  of  rain;  and  following  the  track 
just  exnlored  by  Half-king's  spies,  soon  found  themselves  near  the  party. 
JunwnviUe  was  in  a  secure  place,  half  a  mile  from  a  road,  and  surrounded 
by  rocks,  and  had  he  not  been  fiitjen  ujion  by  surprise,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
tlie  attacking  party  had  not  found  it  difficult  to  have  contended  successfully 


*  We  hear  again  or  this  chief  io  1794,  when,  with  58  others,  he  sif|;ned  a  treaty  with  the 
Unile<l  Slates  at  F'ort  Stanwix.  His  name  is  there  written  Jiilikaaga,  which  ngniiicd  Agrten 
gratsliitpper.    He  was  lomelimes  called  Lift/«-£t//y.  .,  .  ,^,,  .,._,,   , -,  . 
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against  him.  But  not  being  discovered,  Jfdtkington  made  a  good  disposition 
of  his  men ;  himself  with  the  English  formed  we  right  wing,  and  HcUf'IdnK 
at  the  head  of  the  Indians,  the  left.  The  French  were  found  without  their 
arms  in  their  hands,  but  they  flew  to  them,  and  a  flght  of  about  15  minutes 
ensued.  None  of  the  party  escaped.  Eleven  of  the  French  were  killed, 
amon^  whom  was  M.  at  JunwnmUt ;  one  wounded,  and  21  taken  prisoners. 
ff^cuhmgton  lost  but  one  man,  and  two  or  three  only  were  wounded.? 

We  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  fftu^'ngton,  which  we  had  found  it 
necessary  abruptly  to  interrupt 

He  now  set  out  for  the  frontiers  with  all  expedition.  He  had,  he  says,  the 
*'  most  fatiguing  journey  possible  to  conceive  of.  From  the  Ist  to  the  15th 
December,  there  was  but  one  day  on  which  it  did  not  ruin  or  snow  inces* 
santly ;  and  through  the  whole  journey,  we  met  with  nothing  but  one  contin- 
ued series  of  cold,  wet  weather." 

This  expedition  of  Waahir^ton  has  in  it  great  interest,  more  especially  from 
his  superior  eminence  afterwards.  It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  "savior 
of  his  country  "  in  every  adventure  and  circumstance  of  his  life ;  and  even 
gratifying  to  view  him  with  a  gun  in  one  hand,  a  stafi*  in  the  other,  and  a 
puck  upon  his  back;  wading  through  rivers,  encountering  storms  of  sleet  and 
snow,  and  sleeping  upon  the  ground,  thus  early,  for  his  country's  good.  He 
had  some  very  narrow  escapes,  and,  during  part  of  the  way  on  his  return,  he 
had  but  one  attendant  One  day,  as  they  were  possing  a  place  called  Mw- 
derine  Town,  they  were  fired  upon  by  one  of  a  war-party  of  French  Indians, 
who  nad  waited  m  ambush  for  them;  and  although  they  were  within  fifteen 
paces  of  him,  yet  they  escaped  unhurt  They  captured  the  fellow  that  fired 
upon  them,  and  kept  him  until  nine  at  night,  then  dismissed  him,  and  trav- 
elled all  night,  "without  making  any  stop,"  faring  they  should  be  pursued 
the  next  morning  by  his  party.  Continuing  their  course  all  the  next  day, 
they  came  to  the  river  where  they  intended  to  cross.  Here  the  firmness  of 
Washington  and  his  companion  was  thoroughly  tried.  The  river  was  very 
high,  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  and  there  was  no  way  to  pass  it  but  by  a 
raft.  They  had  "but  one  poor  hatchet,"  with  the  assistance  of  which,  after 
laboring  from  morning  till  sunset  they  had  a  raft  ready  to  launch ;  on  thia 
they  set  out,  but  it  was  soon  crushed  between  the  floating  ice,  and  they  very 
narrowly  escaped  perishing.  fFdtkington  was  himself  precipitated  into  the 
river,  where  the  water  was  ten  feet  deep.  Fortunately,  however,  he  catched 
by  a  fragment  of  the  raft,  and  saved  himself.  They  finally  extricated  them- 
selves from  their  perilous  situation,  by  getting  upon  the  ice  which  confinedi 
theu-  frail  bark,  and  from  thence  to  an  island,  and  fually  to  the  opposite  shorek 
The  cold  was  so  intense,  that  Mr.  Gist  fVoze  his  hands  and  feet  This  place- 
was  about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yohogany,  where  an  Indian 
queen,  as  Washington  calls  her,  lived.  He  wont  to  see  hei;,  he  observes,  sha- 
having  "expressed  great  concern  that  we  passed  her  in  going  to  the  fort  I; 
made  her  a  present  of  a  watch  coat,  and  a  bottle  of  rum,  which  latter  was 
thought  much  the  best  present  of  the  two."  Her  name  was  Jllliqmppa,  From 
this  place,  he  pursued  his  journey  home  without  furthcjr  accident. 

We  have  mentioned  the  friendly  attention  of  Shir^is  to  our  adventurer,  who 
had  proliably  expected  he  would  have  attended  him  on  his  journey ;  but  Slatu- 
gis  went  to  collect  in  his  men,  and  did  not  return.  The  Indians  said  it  woa 
owing  to  the  sickness  of  his  wifb,  but  Washington  thought  it  was  fear  of  the 
French,  which  prevented  him.  But  this  conjecture  does  not  seem  well: 
founded,  for  he  ordered  Kuitaloga,  who  lived  at  Venango,  to  proceed  to  the 
French  and  return  the  wampum,  which  was  as  much  as  to  t^  them  they 
wished  no  flirther  fellowship  with  them. 

The  massacres  which  followed  BraddoeVs  defeat  were  horrible  beyond: 
description.  ISangis  and  Captain  Jacobs  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
principal  instigators  of  them,  and  700  dollars  were  offered  for  their  heads.f 
Captain  Jacobs  did  not  long  escape,  although  the  reward  did  not  hasten  his 
eno.  The  hostile  Indians  Lad  their  head-quarters  at  Kitanning  on  the  Alle^. 


*  Sparks's  Writing  of  Waibtocton,  ii. 
t  mUAMi'*  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  460. 
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ny  Rivnr,  44  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Monongahela.  Here  tliey 
retired  with  their  prisouera  and  booty  after  their  expeditions  into  the  frontiers. 
In  1756,  Colonel  John  Armatnng  was  sent  with  about  300  men  aeainst  Ki 
toiming.  '«0n  3  September  ho  joined  the  advanced  party  at  the  Beavei 
Dams,  near  Frankstown ;  utid  on  the  7th  in  the  evening,  being  within  6  niileo 
of  K  itanning,  tlie  Bcouts  discovered  a  fire  in  the  rond,  and  reported  tiiat  tliere 
wer  .  but  G  or  at  most  4  Indians  at  it  It  was  not  thoueiit  proper  to  attempt 
surp.:  ivg"  them,  as  it  miglit  be  a  means  of  alarming  the  town,  if  any  should 
escape.  Tiencc  Lieutenant  Hogg,  with  a  file  of  12  men,  was  ordered  to  watch 
them,  while  tiie  main  body  proceeded  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kitanning. 
The  night  bein^  warm,  many  of  the  Indians  lodged  in  a  cornfield  upon  the 
margin  of  the  river,  about  100  rods  below  the  town.  Here  at  day-break  the 
attack  began.  Several  Indians  were  killed  in-  the  field,  and  the  town  was  im 
mediately  entered.  As  they  advanced,  Captain  Jacobs  gave  the  war  whoop, 
retii'ed  to  his  log-cabin,  and  defended  himself  with  great  bravery.  Inspired 
by  his  inti-ei>i(lity,  his  men  refused  quarter,  saying,  "  fVt  are  men,  and  toUl  nol 
be  prisoners."  The  whites  being  unable  to  drive  them  from  their  wigwams. 
Colonel  Armstrong  ordered  these  to  bo  set  on  fire.  At  the  same  time  he  re 
ceived  a  musket-shot  in  the  shoulder.  "  When  the  Indians  were  told  that  th6j 
would  be  burnt  if  they  did  not  surrender,  one  of  them  replied,  he  did  not  care, 
as  he  coidd  Ml  4  or  5  before  he  died."  When  the  fire  approached  them,  some 
began  to  sing,  and  others  burst  from  their  houses,  and  were  killed  in  theii 
flight.  Captain  Jacobs,  when  defence  could  no  longer  avail  him,  endeavored 
to  escape,  with  his  wife,  though  a  window  of  his  house.  This  was  his  last  act 
— he  was  shot  down,  and  his  wife  also.  A  lad,  called  the  King's  Son,  was  killed 
with  them.    As  at  Nerigwok,  many  were  killed  in  the  river  as  they  fled. 

The  Indians  were  said  to  have  had  their  houses  stored  with  spare  arms  and 
ammun  ition  ;  for,  when  they  were  burnt  up,  their  guns  discharged  from  the  heat, 
and  quantities  of  powder  blew  up  from  time  to  time,  which  tlu-ew  some  of 
their  bodies  to  a  great  height  in  the  air.  Eleven  prisoners  were  recovered  at  this 
time,  who  informed  their  deliverers  that  a  great  quantity  of  goods  was  also 
consumed,  which  had  but  ten  days  before  been  sent  them  Inr  Uie  French ;  and 
that  the  Indians  had  boasted  that  they  had  powder  enough  for  a  ten  years'  war 
with  the  English.  They  also  learned  that  the  party  which  Lieutenant  Hogg 
had  been  left  to  watch,  instead  of  being  but  3  or  4,  consisted  of  24  warriors, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  attack  Fort  Shirley,  having  been  sent  forward  by 
Captain  Jacobs,  while  he  was  to  have  followed  with  a  strong  force  the  next 
day.  Hence  the  fate  of  the  lieutenant's  party  was  suspected.  On  retiming 
to  tiie  place,  Colonel  Armstrong  found  tliat  Lieutenant  Hogg  had  attacked  the 
Indians  at  great  disadvantage,  in  point  of  numbers,  and  nad  been  defeated, 
himself  and  Captain  jMercer  (afterwards  General  Mercer,  who  fell  at  Princeton) 
severely  wounded.  At  the  first  fire  Hogg's  party  killed  3  of  the  Indians,  who, 
after  maintaining  the  fight  for  an  hour,  killed  but  3  of  the  whites.  Hogg, 
being  now  wounded,  was  abandoned  by  his  men,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  found  by  the  army.*  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  dead  bodies  of  some 
that  had  been  murder«d  and  mangled  were  sent  from  the  frontiers  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  hauled  about  the  streets,  to  inflame  the  people  agninst  the 
Indians,  and  also  against  the  Quakers,  to  whose  mild  forbearance  waa  attrib- 
uted a  laxity  in  sending  out  troops.  The  mob  surrounded  the  house  of 
assi'inbly,  having  placed  the  dead  bodies  at  its  entrance,  tmd  demanded  iin- 
ipediate  succor.    At  this  time  the  above  reward  was  offered. 

Mr.  HedceweUer  knew  Shingis,  or,  as  he  wrote  his  name,  Shingask,  t  ond 
gave  liim  a  good  character.  He  was  brother  to  Kim-beaver,  and  in  the  French 
war  was  considered  the  greatest  Indian  warrior  or  the  day.  He  was  a  terror 
to  the  whole  frontier  of  Pennsylvania.  "  Passing  one  day  with  him,"  says  Mr. 
Heckewelder,  "in  the  summer  of  17G8,  near  by  where  his  two  prisoner  boys 
(about  12  years  of  age)  were  amusing  themselves  with  his  own  boys,  and  ne 
olMBerving  me  looking  that  way,  inquired  what  I  was  looking  at  On  my 
replying  that  I  was  looking  at  his  prisoners,  he  s(dd.  When  I  first  took  them 
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they  were  such ;  but  thoy  are  now  my  children ;  eat  their  victuals  out  of  one 
and  the  same  buwl !  whicii  was  saying  as  much  as,  that  they,  in  all  respects, 
were  on  an  equal  footing  with  disown  children — alike  dear  to  him."  Though 
of  small  stature,  the  sumo  author  observes,  he  had  a  gi'eat  mind. 

The  wife  of  tiiis  chief  died  in  17G2.  She  wus  of  the  highest  rank  and  re- 
spectability ;  and  the  ceremonies  at  her  funeral,  and  manner  of  decoration 
and  interment,  described  here,  would  occupy  several  pages.* 

In  the  time  of  the  French  war,  when  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  C. 
F.  Post  to  the  distant  tribes  to  persuade  them  from  aiding  the  French,  men- 
tion is  often  made  in  the  journal  which  he  kei)t,f  of  Shingia,  and  uniformly  to 
his  advantage.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Post  [)eriormed  two  missions,  the  first  at 
the  close  of  1758,  and  the  second  in  1759.  Under  date  of  88  August,  1758, 
ho  writes,  "We  sut  out  from  Sawcunk  in  company  with  20,  for  Kushcushkec ; 
on  the  road  Shingca  addressed  himself  to  ine,  and  asked,  if  I  did  not  think, 
that  if  he  came  to  the  English  they  would  hang  him,  as  they  had  offered  a 
great  reward  for  his  head.  I  told  hiui  thgt  was  a  great  while  ago,  'twas  all 
forgotten  and  wiped  away  now."  Aii  In^n  in  the  company,  called  Shatno- 
kin  Daniel,  who  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  French,  understanding  what 
was  said,  interrupted  and  said,  "Don't  helieve  him,  he  tells  nothing  but  idle 
lying  stories,"  and  asked,  "Why  then  did  the  FiUgli^h  hire  1200  Indians 
,  [meaning  the  Cherokees]  to  kill  us  ?  "  Mr.  Post  protesting  it  was  false,  Daniel 
vociferated,  G — d  d — n  you  for  a  fool ;  did  you  not  see  the  woman  lying  in  tho 
road  that  was  killed  by  the  Indians  that  the  English  hired?"  Atler  a  few 
other  harsh  expressions,  Shingis  told  him  to  be  still,  for  he  did  not  know  what 
ho  said." 

Mr.  Post  dined  with  Shingis  on  the  29  August,  at  which  time  he  observed  to 
him,  that  although  the  English  had  offered  a  great  reward  for  his  head,  yet  ho 
had  never  thought  to  revenge  himself,  but  was  always  very  kind  to  such  pris- 
oners as  were  prought  in,  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  a  peace,  and  wished  he  could  be  sure  the  English  were  in  earnest  for 
peace  also. 

Although  the  name  of  Shingis  has  not  generally  been  as  conspicuous  as 
that  of  Captain  Jacobs,  yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  "  the  greatest  Delaware 
warrior  of  nis  time,"  and  that,  "were  his  we.  exploits  on  record,  they  would 
form  an  interesting  document,  though  a  shocking  one."  I 

Hendrick  was  a  gallant  Mohawk  chief,  who  took  part,  with  many  of  his 
men,  against  the  French,  in  the  year  1755.  The  French  were  encouraged 
by  the  defeat  of  General  Braddnck,  and  were  in  high  expectation  of  carrying 
nil  before  them,  flenrfncft  joined  the  English  army  at  the  request  of  General 
Johnson,  and  met  the  French,  consisting  of  2000  men,  under  General  Dieskau 
at  Lake  George.  While  the  English  and  Indians  were  encamped  in  a  slight 
work,  their  scouts  brought  news  of  the  approach  of  the  French,  with  a  great 
body  of  Indians  upon  their  flanks.  General  Johnson  despatched  Colonel 
Williatns  of  Massachusetts,  with  1000  men,  and  Hendrick  with  200  of  his  war- 
riors, to  give  them  battle ;  but  fulling  in  with  them  about  four  miles  from  camp 
unexpectedly.  Colonels  Williams  and  Hendrick  were  killed,  with  many  other 
officers  and  privates  of  the  detachment.  The  rest  fled  to  the  main  body  with 
gi'eat  precipitation,  infusing  consternation  into  the  whole  army.§  The  French 
followed  closely,  and  poured  in  a  tremendous  fire,  which  did  very  little  exe- 
cution, from  the  precaution  of  the  English  in  failing  flat  upon  their  fuces. 
They  soon  recovered  from  their  surprise,  and  fought  widi  bravei-y,  having 
advantage  not  only  in  numbei's,  but  artillery,  of  which  the  French  had  none.]! 
At  length  the  brave  Dieskau  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  his  Indians,  be- 
ing terrified  at  the  havoc  made  by  the  cannon  of  the  English,  fled  to  the 
woods,  and  the  regulars  were  ordered  to  retreat  by  their  general,  which  they 
did  in  great  disorder.  General  Dieskau  was  found  in  the  pursuit,  supporting 
himself  by  the  stump  of  a  tree.    Supposing  plunder  to  be  the  first  object  of 

•  For  which  sec  Ileckeweldcr's  Hist.  Ind.  Nations,  ^i,  &c.  j"  ,•    ,_, 

t  Reprinted  in  "  Tlie  Causes  of  the  AlietuUum,"  Sec,  and  Proud't  Pa.,  vol.  2d. 
i  Hi'ckewelder's  Narrative,  64. 

Tiio  Eiieiish  lost  about  200  in  this  ambush.     Guthrie's  Universal  History,  x.  94. 
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IIENOniCK,— KILLED  IN  BATTLE.— ANECDOTE. 


[Doox  V, 


''^  hig  ca|itMr«,  on  lio  wiw  uttempting  to  draw  Iiis  watch  t«>  preuent  to  iliciii,  some 

OM,  Mip|KMit^  bini  to  be  aearclnug  for  bia  pwtol,  tliacborgcd  biu  gun  into 
lib  ItifNl.  NolMritliMaiidiiig  be  was  thus  twice  wounded,  be  lived  to  reach 
EutflMid,  but  h«  died  aoou  uflor.    The  French  lost  800  men  in  tlie  ultaclc 

When  Ci«ti«nil  Juhnton  was  about  to  detach  Colonel  WiUiama,  he  usked 
HetukieVi  oploloii,  whether  tlie  force  was  sufficient.  To  which  he  replied, 
**  V^^  <"'<  ^Jgf'^f  '^  '"^  too  few.  ^they  are  to  be  kiUedf  they  an  too  many." 
And  wImii  it  wm  proposed  to  divide  the  detachment  into  ttiree  parts,  Hen- 
driek  «»bJaetod,aiid  ibrclbly  to  express  the  impracticability  of  the  plan,  picked 
up  tlini*  gticM,  and,  putting  them  together,  said  to  the  general,  "You  «ee  nmo 
that  thiH  cannot  be  toiUy  bnken ;  but  take  them  one  by  one,  and  you  may  break 
them  at  onee"  But  ft-om  this  valuable  counsel  very  little  advantage  seems  to 
luivtf  b««n  derived. 

It  wn«  reported  at  the  time,  that  38  of  Hendriek's  men  were  killed,  and  12 
wounded.*  Few  historians  mention  the  loss  of  the  Indians ;  probably  con- 
niderinf  thoni  m  unwortliy  of  recujd!  Such  histo^uns  mm/  be  forgotten.  At 
leoet,  tney  cunnot  expect  to  pass  ^Ber  tliat  name  iil.another  age. 

Tlie  ItMlienit  were  greatly  exa^nited  against  the  French,  "  by  the  deutli 
of  the  /kifioiis  Jitndrick"  says  the  same  writer,  "a  renowned  Indian  wai-rior 
tMumg  tUtt  Mohawks,  and  one  of  their  sachems,  or  kings,  who  was  slain  in  the 
'  battle,  uiidSvhose  son,  upon  being  told  that  his  father  was  killed,  giving  the 
twuiil  Judioii  groan  upon  such  occasions,  and  suddenly  putting  his  bund  on 
bie  left  breoitl.  swore  his  father  was  still  alive  in  that  place,  and  stood  there  in 
hii  mn  s  tliHt  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  General  Johnson  prevented  the 
lUry  of  tiii'ir  reseiitn^ent  taking  place  Oii  the  body  of  the  French  general."! 

A*  moon  UM  the  battle  was  over,  tlie  Indians  dispersed  themselves  in  various 
direetbni^  with  the  trophies  of  victory ;  some  to  their  homes,  to  condole 
with  tlie  Iriende  of  the  slain,  and  some  to  tiie  English,  to  carry  the  welcome 
newi  of  victory.  The  different  runners  brought  into  Albany  above  80  scalps 
^'  witliin  a  very  short  time  after  the  fight}    And  thus  we  are  furnbhed  with  an 

early  record  of  the  wretched  custom  which  appears  to  have  been  fostered, 
iind  HCtUHJiy  encouraged  by  all  who  have  employed  the  Indians  as  auxiliaries 
in  war.  liuicod  to  employ  them,  was  to  employ  their  practices — they  were 
inHepurable.  To  talk,  as  some  have  done,  ot  employing  them,  and  prevent- 
ing their  Imrliarous  customs  with  tlie  unfortunate  captives,  all  experience 
,  hIiowh,  is  hut  to  talk  one  thing  and  mean  another. 

Soon  niter  Sir  tVUliam  Johnson  entered  upon  his  duties  as  superintendent 
offndiiin  ailitirs  in  North  America,  he  received  from  England  some  richly 
enibroidenid  luits  of  clothes.  Hendrick  was  present  when  they  were  re- 
ceived, and  could  not  help  expressing  a  great  desire  for  a  share  in  them.  Ho 
went  ttwny  very  thoughtful,  but  returned  not  long  after,  aiid  called  upon  Sir 
ffiUiam,  and  told,  hini  he  had  dreamed  a  dream.  Sur  fHUiam  very  con- 
cernedly desired  to  know  what  it  was.  Hendridt  as  readily  told  him  he 
liod  dreamed  that  Sir  JitUiam  Johnson  had  presented  him  with  one  of  his 
new  f  uite  of  uniform.  Sir  WUliam  could  not  reftise  it,  and  one  qf  tlie  elegant 
•uitM  wee  Ibrthwith  presented  to  Hendrick,  who  went  away  to  show  his 
preitent  to  his  countrymen,  and  left  Sir  William  to  tell  the  joke  to  his  friends. 
ionie  time  after,  the  general  met  Hendrick,  and  told  him  he  had  dreamed  a 
dreoin.  Whether  the  sachem  mistrusted  that  he  was  now  to  be  taken  b  his 
own  net,  or  not,  is  not  certain :  but  he  seriously  desired  to  know  what  it  wus, 
an  Mr  niltittm  hod  done  before.  The  general  said  he  dreamed  that  Hendrick 
liod  presented  him  with  a  certain  tract  of  land,  which  he  described,  (consist- 
inc  of  about  500  acres  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
RlVftr.)  ^eniMcA  answered,  "A  uj/ourf;"  but,  shaking  his  head,  said,  "Sir 
WiUiam  Johnim,  I  will  never  dream  with  you  again." 

John  Konkapot^  a  Stockbridge  Indian,  wad  grandson  to  Hendrick,  and  he 
iwibmif  us  that  bis  grandfather  was  son  of  the  W6^,  a  Mohe^  chief,  and 
that  bit  mother  was  a  Mohawk.^  Reverend  Gideon  Hatdey,  in  a  letter  to 
Gfovemor  Hutehinton  (1770)  about  the  Marsbpee  Indiana,  has  this  passage : 


*  a«iit,  MagaHne  for  17fi6. 
^  UoU  Mail.  HUt.  Hoc. 


t  Ibid. 
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LOGAN— TRESAP'S  MURDERS. 


••  Ainonp  Johruon*a  Mohawks,  Abrnhnm  nntl  Hendriek  wern  the  oldnHt  of  their 
trihc,  wnvii  tlioy  died,  mid  ii«ith<-r  of  theiti  \Mm  70,  at  their  deaths.  I  bow  a 
Bister  of  theirs  in  1765,  who  iippenrefi  to  lie  several  years  above  70.  At 
Btorkhridffe,  Captain  Kunkapot  wns  for  niniiy  years  the  ohlest  man  in  his 
triho."  *     Wo  have  now  come  to  one  of  tiie  most  noted  chiefs  in  Indian  utoty, 

Logan  was  called  a  Mingo  f  chief,  whoso  flither,  SkikeUimua,  was  cliief 
of  the  Cayugas,  whom  he  succeeded.  Shikellimtu  was  attached  in  a  remark- 
able degree  to  the  liencvolent  Jamet  Logan,  Oom  which  circumstance,  it  is 
firobablo,  his  son  bore  his  name.  The  name  is  still  ()erpetuatod  among  the 
iidians.  F'or  magnanimity  in  war,  and  greatness  of  soul  m  peace,  few,  if  any, 
in  any  nation,  ever  surpassed  Logan.  He  took  no  part  in  the  French  wars 
wliicfi  ended  in  1760,  except  thot  of  a  peacemaker ;  was  always  acknowl- 
edged the  n-iend  of  the  white  people,  until  the  year  1774,  when  his  brother 
and  several  others  of  his  family  were  murdered,  the  particulars  of  which 
follow.  In  the  spring  of  1774,  some  Indians  robbed  tiie  people  upon  the 
Ohio  River,t  who  were  in  that  country  exploring  the  lands,  and  preparing  for 
settlements.  These  land-jobbers  were  alarmed  at  this  hostile  carriage  ot  the 
Indians,  as  they  considered  it,  and  collected  themselves  at  a  place  called 
Wh(!olirig  Creek,  the  site  on  which  Wheeling  is  now  built,  and,  learning  that 
there  were  two  Indians  on  the  river  a  little  above,  one  Captain  Miduul  Crtamp, 
bt^longing  to  the  exploring  party,  proponed  to  ihll  unon  and  kill  them.  Ilis 
udvicf,  although  op(ioscd  at  first,  was  followed,  ana  a  party  led  by  Cretap 
proceeded  and  killed  the  two  Indians.  The  same  day,  it  being  reported  that 
some  Indians  were  discovered  below  Wheeling  upon  the  river,  Vruap  and 
his  (larty  immediately  marched  to  the  place,  and  at  first  appeared  to  show 
themselves  friendly,  and  suffered  the  Indians  to  pass  by  them  unmolested, 
to  encamp  still  lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  Cfrave  Creek.  Creaap  soon 
followed,  attacked  and  killed  several  of  them,  having  one  of  his  own  men 
wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  Indians.  Here  some  of  the  family  of  Logan 
were  slain.  The  circumstance  of  the  affair  was  exceeding  aggravating,  inas- 
much as  the  whites  preferu^  no  provocation. 

Soon  after  this,  some  other  monsters  in  human  shape,  at  whose  head  were 
Daniel  Greathause  and  one  Tomlinson,  committed  a  horrid  murder  upon  a 
company  of  Indians  about  thirty  miles  above  Wheeling.  Greathottse  resided 
at  the  SiUkie  place,  but  on  vho  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  Indian  en- 
campment. A  party  of  thirty-two  men  were  collected  for  this  object,  who 
secreted  themselves,  while  Grepthouse,  under  a  pretence  of  friendship,  crossed 
the  river  and  visited  them,  to  ascertain  their  strength ;  on  countmg  them, 
he  found  they  were  too  numerous  for  his  force  in  an  open  attack.  These 
Indians,  having  heard  of  the  late  murder  of  their  relations,  had  determined 
to  be  avenged  of  the  whites,  and  Greathause  did  not  know  the  danger  he  was 
hi,  until  a  squaw  advised  him  of  it,  in  a  friendly  caution,  "  to  go  home."  The 
sad  requital  this  poor  woman  met  with  will  presently  appear.  This  abomi- 
nable fellow  invited  the  Indians  to  come  over  the  river  and  drink  rum  with  him ; 
this  being  a  part  of  his  plot  to  separate  them,  that  they  might  bu  the  easier  de- 
stroyed. The  opportunity  soon  offered ;  a  number  being  collected  at  a  tavern  in 
the  white  setdement,  and  considerably  intoxicated,  were  fallen  upon,  and  all 
murdered,  except  a  little  girl.  Among  the  murdered  was  a  brother  of  Lo^an, 
and  his  sister,  whose  delicate  situation  greatly  aggravated  the  horrid  cnme. 

The  remaining  Indiana,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  hearing  the 
fii'ing,  set  off  two  canoes  with  armed  wan-iors,  who,  as  they  approached  the 
shore,  were  fired  upon  by  the  whites,  who  lay  concealed,  awaiting  their 
approach.  Nothing  prevented  theur  taking  deadly  aim,  and  many  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  retiurn.  This  affair  took 
place  May  24th,  1774.§    These  were  the  events  that  led  to  a  horrid  Indian 


♦   ^.: 


•  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  3.  i.  1.91. 

t  Mengwe,  Mamas,  Maqtia,  or  Iroquot  all  mean  tlie  same. 

X  "  In  the  month  of  April,  1774,  a  rumor  was  circulated,  that  the  Indians  had  stolen  several 
horses  from  some  land-jobbers  on  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  Riven  j  no  evidences  of  the  fact 
having  been  adduced,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  report  was  false."  Doddridg^t 
Notes,  225—6. 

J  Facts  published  in  Je/(!r»oi«'«  iVi>te«.  sjb::?         *#        "^    - 
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war,  in  wliicli  many  innocent  niniiliuM  wiirn  MU'riflit«<l  tu  mliaiy  the  von- 
guuico  of  an  incunied  aiiil  injured  mto|iti<. 

A  calm  followed  tlicio  trouliluM,  nut  it  wiin  onlv  nucIi  m  uptm  \M-fon  the 
storm,  und  limted  only  while  the  tocNin  of  war  could  iMt  ■ouiided  among  the 
(iiitant  Indiana.  On  the  Vi  July,  1774,  Lof(nn,  at  the  head  of  a  amall  party 
of  only  e'lifUt  warriora,  Htruck  a  blow  on  aomu  Inhabitanta  U|ion  the  Muakin- 
gum,  where  no  one  expected  it.  He  hud  lell  tha  HMtllamonta  on  the  Ohio 
UDdii>turbed,  which  every  one  ■uunoited  would  Im  IIm  flmt  attnokcd,  in  cane 
of  war,  and  hence  the  reaoon  or  liia  groat  HuecMMMia.  Ilia  flrat  altnck  wna 
upon  three  men  who  were  pulling  flax  in  a  fleld.  Onn  waa  ahoi  down,  and 
tlie  two  others  taken.  Theae  were  marched  Into  tint  wilderneao,  and,  us 
they  approached  the  Indian  town,  Lo/fsn  Mttvo  the  walp  hulloo,  and  they 
were  met  by  the  inhabitants,  who  oonducteuthem  in.  Itunning  the  gnntlct 
was  next  to  be  performed.  Logan  took  no  daligitt  in  luftures,  and  he  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  instructed  one  of  the  cuptlvrs  bow  to  pro<-eed  to 
escape  the  soveritioH  of  the  guntlet.  This  sume  cuplive,  whose  name  won 
AoAtnjon,  wns  uiterwurds  Hentenced  to  lie  burned  (  but  Logon,  thouvh  not 
able  to  rcHcuo  him  by  his  elotpieiice,  witli  bis  own  band  cut  the  cordH  that 
bound  him  to  the  stake,  and  cauKed  him  to  Iw  adopted  into  an  Indian  ihmily. 
He  became  afterwards  Logan's  scritie,  und  wrote  the  letter  that  was  tied  to  a 
war  club,  the  (wrticulnrs  of  which  we  shall  relate  lUrtlier  onward. 

There  was  a  chief  among  the  Sbawanese  more  renowned  as  a  warrior 
than  even  Logan  himself  at  this  time.  COllNHT0(/K  *  was  bis  name,  und 
to  him  neoms  to  have  ihllen  the  qbief  direction  of  ll^e  war  that  was  now 
liegun ;  the  causes  of  which  were  doulitless  owing  to  the  outrages  ulreadjr 
detailed,  committed  by  Cntap  and  Ortatlunut,  liut  there  «an  lie  but  little  if 
any  doubt,  that  the  several  trilies  engaged  in  it,  had  each  been  sufficiently 
iqjun-d  to  jusufy  their  participation  also.  Ttui  history  of  the  murder  of 
Bald  Eagle  is  more  than  sufficient  to  octsount  Ibr  the  yiuX  acted  by  the  Dela- 
wares.  What  this  man  had  been  in  bis  younger  daya  w  unknown  to  history, 
but  at  this  time  he  woa  an  old  inofllbnaivo  Ilslawara  chief,  who  wandered 
hamilessiy  dp  and  down  among  tlie  whites,  visiting  those  most  iVequently 
who  would  enteruin  bun  best.  Having  been  on  a  visit  to  the  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Kanbawa,  he  was  met,  as  he  was  ascending  alone  upon  tlie  river 
in  his  canoe,  by  a  man,  who,  it  is  said,  hod  auflbred  much  iVom  tlie  Indians. 
It  was  in  the  evening,  and  whether  any  thing  lmp|iened  to  Justify  violence  on 
the  part  of  either,  we  have  no  evidence,  but  certain  it  is,  the  white  man 
killed  the  chief,  and  scalped  him,  und,  to  give  bis  attominahle  crime  pub- 
licitv,  set  the  dead  body  upright  in  the  caniM<,  und  in  this  manner  caused  it 
to  drift  down  the  river,  where  it  was  beheld  by  nuiny  a«  it  passed  them. 
From  the  ap|)earance  of  the  old  cbiel^  no  one  susfMCted  ho  was  dead,  but 
very  naturally  concluded  he  was  upon  ouo  of  Ids  ordinary  visits.  The  truth 
of  the  affair,  however,  soon  got  to  bis  nation,  und  they  quickly  avowed  ven- 
geance for  the  outrage,  f 

The  Virginia  legiuature  was  in  session  when  the  miws  of  an  Indian  war 
was  received  at  the  aeat  of  government.  Governor  Dunwwn  immediately 
gave  orders  for  the  assembling  of  BOOO  men ;  one  half  of  whom  were  to 
march  for  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kunliawa  under  the  command  of  General 
Andrtw  Ltu)%a,X  and  the  remainder,  under  the  governor  in  person,  was  to 
proceed  to  some  point  on  the  Ohio,  above  tlu)  former,  in  order  to  fall  upon 
the  Indian  towns  between,  while  the  warriora  should  be  drawn  off  by  the 
approach  of  Ltvnt  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  waa  then  to  iiroceed  down 
the  Ohio,  and  form  a  junction  with  General  LtwU  at  Point  Pleasant,  from 
Mdience  Uiey  were  to  march  according  to  eircumsttncei, 

*  Generally  written  Cornstalk,  but  in  our  nidetl  printed  seentiiit,  it  ii  m  in  the  text.  There 
is  no  harm  in  changing  the  orthography  of  a  word,  whoii  we  UM  It  (br  a  proper  instead  of  a 
common  substantive. 

t  M'Clutig.  .  .^. 

J:  His  rank  was  that  of  colonel,  but,  being  rommBnd«r'in-ehlflf  or  thai  division,  was  properly 
led  general,  to  distinguish  him  from  bis  brollwr,  who  wai  alio  a  eolouel,  and  ■■  having 
the  chief  command. 
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On  tiwi  11  fl«|Hflfnlj0r,  ths  foreea  under  General  Lnvu,  amounting  to 
1100  iitun,  itoiMiiMinrml  ihclr  march  fVom  Camp  Union  fur  Point  Pleavunt  on 
the  Uriial  Kaiilwwiiy,  dUlani  100  milea.  The  country  between  wua  a  truck- 
Um  wllilnruMMt.  'rli«  army  was  piloted  by  Captain  MaUhew  Mtueklt,  by 
tho  iMtaniat  jirMtleahle  route.  Tn«  bairgagfl  woa  all  iranaported  on  peck* 
boraifM.  mimI  tlialr  nmroli  took  up  19  dava.* 

Ibvliig  arrival!  th«r«  upon  the  laat  day  of  the  month,  an  encampment  waa 
eoinmeliciMl  on  Om  Aral  of  October.  Hero  General  LewU  waited  with 
anxiety  to  g«t  wiitM  tidinga  of  Dunmore,  for  eight  or  nine  daya.  At  the  end 
of  tlila  lima,  no  proa|MCt  of  a  junction  upiiearing,  nowa  waa  brought  into 
camp  III  ihn  inorning  of  tho  10  OctolNjr,  by  one  of  two  peraona  who  had 
eat^npitd  thn  rifliiH  of  a  great  liody  of  Intliana  about  two  milea  up  the  Ohio, 
that  an  aiUick  would  bo  Iminediatnly  made.  Theae  two  men  were  upon  a 
deitr  hunt,  and  cam*  upon  tho  Indiana  without  oboerving  them,  when  one 
W(M  mIioI  down,  and  the  other  escaped  to  the  camp  with  difficulty.  He  re- 
ported "  llmt  III)  had  seen  u  Imdy  ol  the  «>nomy,  covering  fbur  acrea  of  ground, 
a«  vIoMitly  ON  liiay  could  atand  by  the  side  of  each  other."  f 

Upon  iIiIh  Inudllgencp,  (ieneral  Lewu,  "  al\er  having  deliberately  lighted 
Ills  pipe,"  I  gave  ordera  to  hia  brother.  Colonel  Charlta  Lewis,  to  march  with 
ills  own  reglinnnt,  and  another  under  Colonel  fVilliam  Fleming,  to  recon- 
noilrit  (lie  niMiiny,  while  he  put  the  remainder  in  a  uosture  to  support  them. 
Theae  iimrched  without  tosa  of  time,  and  about  400  yarda  from  camp  met 
the  Indiana  Intent  U|ion  tho  sume  object.  Thoir  moetlnj^  was  sonicwhcro 
between  sun's  rising  and  sun  an  hour  high,§  and  the  fight  in  a  moment 
tM«giin.  The  Vlrgililnns,  like  their  oiiponnnta,  covered  themselves  with  trees 
or  wlinliiver  elsn  oflbrnd.  hut  the  lotter  were  more  than  a  match  for  them, 
and  put  tliniii  lo  flight  with  groat  slaughter.  Colonel  Lewia  waa  io  i\jll  uni- 
fbriii,  and  iwlng,  fimtn  tlie  nature  of  hw  duties,  exposed  at  every  point,  soon 
fell  mortally  wounded.))  Thera  waa  no  result  for  which  the  comnmnder-in- 
chlef  wna  not  proimred ;  for  at  this  critical  moment  he  had  ordered  up 
Colonel  ^Kdd  with  hia  regiment,  which,  coming  with  great  resolution  and 
flrmiioHH  liiUi  action,  anved  the  two  retreating  regiments,  and  effectually 
checked  tlm  iiii|ifltuoBltv  of  the  Indians,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  obliged  to 
retreat  liehllid  n  rough  breastwork,  which  they  had  taken  tho  precaution  to 
constriiet  iVoiti  logs  and  brush  for  the  occasion. 

Tho  iMiliit  of  land  on  which  tlie  Imttle  wns  fought  waa  narrow,  and  the 
IndiaiiM*  hreaatwork  extended  from  river  to  river  :  tlieir  plan  of  attack  was  the 
boat  that  could  Im  conceived  t  for  in  the  event  of  victory  on  their  part,  not  a 
Virginian  could  have  evcairad.  They  had  stationed  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  to  |>r»vent  anv  that  might  attempt  flight  by  swimming  from  the 
apex  of  tlio  triangle  maue  bv  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers. 

Never  wna  ground  maintained  with  more  obstinacy ;  for  it  was  slowly,  and 
with  no  pr«cl|iitancy,  that  the  Indians  retired  to  their  breastwork.  The  divis- 
ion  under  l^wU  waa  flrst  broken,  although  that  under  Fleming  was  nearlv 
at  the  siiinii  niuinetit  attacked.  This  heroic  officer  first  received  two  balls 
through  hia  left  wriat,  but  continued  to  exercise  his  command  witti  the  great- 
evt  cooliuwH  and  prnaeiice  of  mind.  His  voice  was  continually  heard,  "Don't 
loso  an  inch  of  ground.  Advance,  outflank  the  enemy,  and  get  between 
them  and  the  river."  Hut  his  men  were  about  to  be  outflanked  by  the  body 
.  that  hiui  jiiat  defbatitd  Lewis ;  meanwhile  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Field  turned 
the  fl>rtuiin  of  the  day,  but  not  without  a  severe  loss ;  Colonel  Fleming  was 
again  woiiiiilcd,f  by  a  shot  through  the  lungs ;  **  yet  he  would  not  reture, 
and  C'uloiiel  tXild  waa  killed  as  he  was  leading  on  his  men. 

*  DuUridgt,  S0O,  t  WUhtr$,  1S6.  |  M'Chmg,  331. 

^  A I  »mt-tm,  tlurk,  111.  393.— Sua  an  hour  high,  Royal  Amtr.  Magatint/or  Nomnbtr,  1774 
—A  liilla  sAar  waarlM.  Doddridgt,  231.— The  lun  wu  just  ruing,  M'Vlung,  3!22.— ijuniiie, 
WUInr;  W7, 

I  I  In  wnlksil  into  camp,  and  nxnired  in  hi*  own  tent.    Doddridgt. 
Mr.  M'Vltmg  lay*  lie  wan  killed,  but  wo  cannot  find  any  authority  to  agree  with  him. 
Mr,  WUhi'§  «ay«  b«  waa  "  an  active  governor  of  Virginia  during  the  revoluiionaiy  war." 
VhronlvlM,  1.10, 
••  Uurk,  ill,  304. 
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The  whole  line  of  the  breastwork  now  became  as  a  blaze  of  fire,  which 
lasted  neai<ly  till  the  close  of  the  day.  Here  the  Indians  under  Logan,  Corn- 
stock,  Elenipsico,  Red-Eagle,  and  other  mighty  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Shawanese,  Delawares,  Mingoes,  Wyandots  and  Cayugas,  amounting,  as  was 
supposed,  to  1500  warriors,  fought,  as  men  will  ever  do  for  their  country's 
wrongs,  with  a  bravery  which  could  only  be  equalled.  The  voice  of  the 
mighty  Comttock  was  often  heard  during  the  day,  above  the  din  of  strife, 
^ling  on  his  men  in  these  words :  "  Be  strong !  Be  strong ! "  And  when  by 
the  repeated  charges  of  the  whites,  some  of  his  warriors  began  to  waver,  he 
is  said  to  have  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  one  who  was  cowardly 
endeavoring  to  desert. 

Greneral  Lewis,  finding  at  length  that  every  charge  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Indians  lessened  the  number  of  his  forces  to  on  alarming  degree,  and  riglitly 
judging  that  if  the  Indians  were  not  routed  before  it  was  dark,  a  day  of 
more  doubt  might  follow,  he  resolved  to  throw  a  body,  if  possible,  into  their 
rear.  As  the  g:rod  fortune  of  the  Virginians  turned,  the  bank  of  the  river 
favored  this  project,  and  forthwith  three  companies  were  detached  upon  the 
enterprise,  under  the  three  captains,  Isaac  Shelby,  (afterwards  rennwned  in 
the  revolution,  and  since  in  the  war  with  Canada,)  George  Mattheu  %  *  and 
John  Sleuart.  These  companies  got  unobserved  to  their  place  of  destination 
upon  Crooked  Creek,  which  runs  into  the  Kanhawa.t  From  the  high  ,veeds 
upon  the  banks  of  this  little  stream,  they  rushed  upon  the  backs  of  the 
Indiar  with  such  fury,  as  to  drive  them  from  their  works  with  precipitation. 
The  .•'\y  was  now  decided.  The  Indians,  thus  beset  Irom  a  quarter  they  did 
uot  expect,  were  ready  to  conclude  that  a  reinforcement  had  arrived.  It 
was  about  sunset  when  they  fied  across  the  Ohio,  and  immediately  took  up 
their  march  for  their  towns  on  the  Scioto. 

As  is  common,  in  reviewing  past  events,  we  find  much  difterence  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  many  of  the  facts ;  the  loss  of  the  whiios  in  this  battle 
is  very  variously  stated,  but  that  of  the  Indians  no  one  has  presumed  to  set 
down  but  by  inference.  The  morning  after  the  battle.  Colonel  ChristianX 
marched  to  the  Imttle-ground ;  where  his  men  found  and  scalped  §  21  of 
their  dead,  and  12  others  were  found  in  places  where  they  were  placed  for 
concealment;  that  many  were  also  thrown  into  the  river  is  said  to  have  been 
at  the  time  knowu.  In  an  account  published  at  the  time,  it  is  set  down  that 
the  killed  of  the  Virginians  were  "  Col.  Charles  Lcicis,  Major  John  Field, 
Capt  John  Murray,  Robert  Mc  Clenea.an,  Samuel  Wilson,  James  Ward,  Lieut. 
Hugh  JiUen,  Ensigns,  Candiff,  Baker,  and  44  privates ; "  making  the  whole 
number  of  the  kdled  55.  "  Wounded,  Captain  W.  Fleming,  since  dead, 
Y.  Dickinson,  Tfiomas  Blueford,  John  Stidman,  Lieuts.  Goomnan,  Robeson, 
Laud,  Vanncs,  and  79  Privates ; "  making  in  all  87  wounded.  We  are  aware 
that  neither  the  names  or  numbers  a^ee  with  accounts  since  published,  but 
we  have  taken  the  above  from  the  Royal  American  Magazine,  which  was 
published  the  following  month  at  Boston,  into  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
copied  from  a  Philadefphia  print.|| 

There  was  a  kind  of  stratagem  used  by  the  whites  in  this  battio  which 
remit^ds  us  of  that  practised  at  the  Pawtuckot  fight,  related  in  Book  III.  of 
our  history.  The  soldiers  in  Colonel  Fleming's  regiment  would  conceal 
themselves  behind  a  tree  or  some  other  shelter,  and  then  hold  out  their  hats 
from  behind,  which  the  Indians  seeing,  would  mistake  as  covering  the  heads 


*  Probalily  tlic  some  who  wns  a  colonel  in  Ihe  V-r^inia  line  during^  tlie  revolution,  and 
onre  a  prisoner.    See  Contin.  Jiurk,  107,  358,  also  Wttliers,  130. 

t   WUhers,  127. 

I  He  was  not  present  at  the  fight,  but  arrived  with  a  reinforcement,  which  he  had  raised 
from  Holston,  immediately  after  it  was  over.  It  was  this  force,  it  is  supposed,  that  the 
Indian;  expected  were  surrounding  them  in  the  rear.  They  were  said  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted Willi  all  circumstances  connected  with  the  operations  of  die  Virginians. 
f  Royal  Amer.  Afasazine  for  November,  1774. 
Dr.  Doddridge.  231,  seU  down  the  killed  at  7fi,  and  the  wounded  at  140,  and  he  is, 
doubtless,  Mr.  }Vitlieri's  authority,  who  says  the  same.  His  list  of  killed  and  wounded  are 
also  verbatim  from  Doddridge.  Burk,  who  wrote  twenty  years  before  either,  agrees  with 
the  Royal  American  Magazine  very  nearly. 
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of  their  enemies,  and  shoot  at  them.  The  hat  being  at  once  dropped,  the 
Indian  would  run  out  from  his  covert  to  scalp  his  victim,  and  thus  met  a 
sure  death  from  the  tomahawk  of  his  adversary. 

The  chief  of  the  men  raised  for  this  service,  were,  as  Buri.  expresses  him* 
sclij  "  prime  riflemen,"  and  the  "  most  expert  woodsmen  in  Vjr^mia."  They 
were  principally  from  the  counties  of  Augusta,  Itotetourt,  Bedford  and  Fin- 
castle,  and  from  the  enraged  settlors  who  had  fled  from  their  frontier  settle- 
ments to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  injured  Indians.  For  reasons  which 
were  not  perfectly  understood  at  that  time,  Lord  Dunmore  divided  the  army 
into  two  (larts,  as  already  stated.  The  part  which  Dunmore  soon  alter  took 
in  the  revolutionary  events,  discovered  the  real  cause  of  his  preposterous  pro- 
ceedings. His  pretence  of  falling  upon  the  backs  of  the  Indians,  and  coop- 
erating with  General  Leioia,  was  soon  detected  as  such ;  for  it  needed  only 
to  be  known  that  he  was  moving  no  less  than  75  miles  from  him,  and  that, 
thprefore,  no  cooperation  could  be  had.  The  imputation,  however,  of  the 
historian  Burk,*  ''that  the  diviifion  under  Lewis  was  devoted  to  destruction, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  spirits  of  the  Virginians,"  to  render  his  own 
iiiflucnce  and  reputation  brighter  and  more  efficient,  is  unnatural,  and  with- 
out facts  to  warrant  it.  To  our  mind  a  worse  policy  to  raise  himself  could 
not  have  been  devised.  There  are  two  other,  far  more  reasonable  conclu- 
sions, which  might  have  been  offered:  The  governor,  seeing  the  justness 
of  the  Indians'  cause,  might  have  adopted  the  plan  which  was  followed,  to 
bring  them  to  a  peace  with  the  least  possible  destruction  (.f  them.  This 
would  have  been  the  course  of  a  humane  philosophy ;  or  he  might  have 
exercised  his  abilities  to  gain  them  to  the  British  interest,  in  case  of  a  rup- 
ture between  them  and  the  colonies,  which  the  heads  of  govemmen!  i  ust 
clearly  have  by  this  time  foreseen  would  pretty  soon  follow.  Another  ex- 
traordinary manoeuvre  of  Governor  Dunmore  betrayed  either  a  great  want 
of  experience,  generalship,  or  a  far  more  reprehensible  charge ;  for  he  had, 
before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  sent  an  express  f  to  Colonel  Leurif:,  with 
orders  that  he  should  join  him  near  the  Shawanee  towns,  with  all  possible 
despatch.  These  instructions  were  looked  upon  as  singularlv  unaccountable, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  considered  a  thing  almost  impossible  to  be  accomplished, 
had  there  not  been  an  enemy  to  fear ;  for  the  distance  was  near  80  miles, 
and  the  route  was  through  a  country  extremely  difficult  to  be  traversed,  and, 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Bwk,  "  swarming  with  Indians."^  The  express  did 
not  arrive  at  Point  Pleasant  until  the  evening  afler  the  battle ;  §  but  that  it 
had  been  fought  was  unknown  to  the  governor,  and  could  in  no  wise  excuse 
his  sending  such  orders,  althuugh  the  power  of  the  Indians  was  now  broken. 

The  day  afler  the  battle.  General  Lewis  caused  his  dead  to  be  buried,  and 
entrenchments  to  be  thrown  up  about  his  camp  for  the  protection  of  his 
sick  and  wounded ;  and  the  day  following,  he  took  up  his  line  of  march,  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  Governor  Dunmore.  This  march  was  attended 
with  great  privations  and  almost  inburmountable  difficulties.  Meanwhile 
Governor  Dunmare  descended  with  his  forces  down  the  river,  from  Fort  Pitt 
to  Wheeling,  where  he  halted  for  a  few  days.  He  then  proceeded  down  to 
the  mouth  of  Hockhocking,  thence  over  land  to  within  8  miles  of  the  Shaw- 
anee town  Chilicothe,  on  the  Scioto.  Here  he  mwie  preparations  for  treat- 
ing with  the  Indians.  Before  reaching  this  place  he  had  received  several 
messages  from  the  Indians  with  offers  of  peace,  and  having  now  determined 
to  comply,  he  sent  an  express  to  General  Lewis  with  an  order  that  he  should 
immediately. retreat.  This  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the  general,  and  he 
continued  his  march  until  his  lordship  in  person  visited  the  general  in  his 
camp,  and  gave  the  order  to  the  troops  himself.    Lewis's  troops  complied 


*  Hist.  Virginia,  iii.  396. 

t  The  famous  pioneer,  Simon  Kenton,  alias  Butler,  wa«  the  persoa  sent  by  Dattmore  at 
this  time. 

t  Hist.  Virginia,  iii.  395. 

\  This  is  not  agreeable  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  says  their  ainval  was  be> 
fore  the  battle,  and  Mr.  Withers  fellows  him  :  bjt  I  follow  Mr.  Burk,  who  doubtless  l>ad  the 
best  means  of  giving  the  truth.    Marthall  [Ky,  i.  40]  agrees  with  the  former. 
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with  great  reluctance,  for  they  had  determined  on  a  general  destruction  of 
the  Indians. 

A  treaty  was  now  commenced,  and  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  whites 
with  great  distrust,  never  admitting  but  a  small  number  of  Indians  within 
their  encampment  at  a  time.  The  business  was  commenced  by  Comslock 
in  a  speech  of  great  length,  in  the  course  of  which  he  did  not  fail  to  charge 
ujion  the  whites  the  whole  cause  of  the  war ;  and  mainly  ui  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  Logan^s  family.  A  treaty,  however,  was  the  result  of  this 
conference ;  and  this  conference  was  the  result  of  the  far-famed  speech  of 
LOGAN,  the  Mingo  chief;  since  known  in  every  hemisphere.  It  was  not 
delivered  in  the  ca/np  of  Lord  Duiunore,  for,  although  desiring  peace,  Logan 
would  not  meet  the  whites  iu  co'incil,  but  remained  in  his  cabin  in  sullen 
silence,  until  a  messenger  was  sent  to  hira  to  know  whether  he  would 
accede  to  the  proposals  it  contained.  What  the  distancp  was  from  the 
treaty-ground  to  Logan's  cabin,  we  are  not  told ;  but  of  such  importance  wus 
his  name  considered,  that  he  was  waited  on  by  a  messenger  *  fVom  Lord 
Dunmore,  who  requested  his  assent  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  Logan  had 
too  much  at  heart  the  wrongs  lately  done  him  to  accede  without  givmg  the 
messenger  to  understand  fully  the  grounds  upon  which  he  acceded ;  he 
therefore  invited  him  into  an. adjacent  wood,  where  they  sat  down  together. 
Here  he  related  the  events  of  butchery  which  had  deprived  him  of  all 
his  connections;  and  here  he  pronounced  that  memorable  speech,  which 
follows: 

^  I  appeal  to  any  white  to  say,  if  evtr  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he 
g:ave  htm  not  n^ ;  if  ever  he  came  Cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not. 

"  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  bloody  tear,  Logan  remaiwd  idle  in  his  cabin, 
an  advocate  for  peace.  Sudi  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen 
pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said, '  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.' 

"  1  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man. 
Col.  Cresap,  the  laSl  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  aU  the  rela- 
tions of  Logan ;  not  even  sparing  my  toomen  and  children, 

"  ITiere  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This 
called  on  me  for  revenge.  1  have  sought  it.  I  have  kiUed  many.  I  have  fully 
glutted  my  ver^eance.  For  my  country,  I  ryoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do 
not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  feu  fear.  He  will 
not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.     Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? — JVot 


one 


n> 


When  Mr.  Jefferson  published  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  the  facts  therein 
stated  impiicatmg  Cresap  as  the  murderer  of  Logan's  family,  were  by  Cresap's 
friends  called  in  qutjstion.  Mr.  Jefferson  at  first  merely  stated  the  facts  as  prc- 
liniiua'7  to,  and  the  cause  of,  the  "  Speech  of  Jjogan,"  which  he  considered 
as  generally  known  in  Virginia;  but  the  acrimony  discovered  by  his  enemies 
in  their  endeavors  to  gainsay  his  statement,  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
whole  transaction,  and  a  publication  of  the  result  was  the  immediate  ronsc- 
quence,  in  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Notes  on  Virginia." 

There  are  perhaps  still  some  who  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  Logan's 
speech  and  indeed  we  must  allow,  that  there  are  some  circumstances  laid 
before  ue  in  Dr.  Barton's  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  the  year  1808 ; 
wliich  look  irreconcilable.  Without  impeaching  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
chnracter  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  such  facts  are  there  compared,  and  disagreeninnts 
pointed  out,  as  chanced  to  come  in  tha  way  of  the  writer.  It  oppears  from 
the  French  traveller  Robin,  thot,  in  the  time  of  our  ruvolution,  u  gentleman  of 
Williainsbuig  gave  him  an  Indian  speech,  which  bears  great  resemblance  to 
the  one  said  to  be  by  Logan  ;  but  differing  very  essentially  in  date,  and  the 
person  inij  licated  in  muracring  tfie  family  of  Lo{^an.  The  work  of  Robin  is 
eutided  "  r  ew  Travels  in  America,"  and  we  have  only  an  English  translation 


*  Mr.  John  Gibton,  then  an  oflicer  in  Dunmore'*  army,  and  afterwards  a  man  of  consider- 
able disiinciion.      ■  !    ^  -1'.    '  -  *  -  - 
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of  it.*  It  is  tl  ercfore  possible  that  some  mistakes  may  have  crept  into  it,  or 
that  Robin  himself  might  have  misunderstood  the  date,  and  even  other  part^ 
of  the  affair;  however,  the  probability  is  rather  strong  that  either  the  speech 
of  Logan  had  been  perverted  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  Creaap'a  character 
of  the  foul  blot  which  entirely  covered  it,  by  wilfully  charging  it  upon  another, 
or  that  somu  old  speech  of  his  upon  anotlier  occasion,  had  been  remodeled  to 
suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.  Upon  these  questions  we  must  leave 
the  reader  to  decide.  Robin  has  the  name  of  the  chief,  Loruau  Some 
Frenchmen  may  write  it  thus,  but  I  .lave  before  me  those  that  do  not,f  uiid 
more  probably  some  English  pronounced  it  so,  and  so  RoUn  heard  it  The 
way  he  introduces  the  speech,  if  the  introduction  be  fact,  forever  destroys 
the  genuineness  of  the  speech  of  Logan  of  1774.    It  is  thus : 

"  Speech  of  the  savage  Lonan,  in  a  General  Assembly,  as  it  was  sent  to 
the  Gov,,  of  Virginia,^  anno  1754." 

Now  it  is  certain,  if  the  speech  which  we  will  give  below  was  delivered  in 
the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1754,  it  could  not  have  been  truly  deliv- 
ered, as  we  have  given  it,  to  Lord  Dunmore  in  1774.  That  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself,  that  of  1754  follows. 

"Lonan  will  no  longer  oppose  making  the  proposed  peace  with  the  white 
men.  You  are  sensible  he  never  knew  what  fear  is — that  he  never  turned 
his  back  in  the  day  of  battle — No  one  has  more  love  for  the  white  men  than 
I  have.  The  war  we  have  had  with  them  has  been  long  and  bloody  on  lotli 
sides.  Rivers  of  blood  have  ran  on  all  parts,  aiid  yet  no  good  has  resulted 
therefrom  to  any.  I  once  more  repeat  it — let  us  be  at  peace  with  these  men. 
I  will  forget  our  injuries,  the  interest  of  my  country  demands  it.  I  will  loiget 
— but  difhcult  indeed  is  the  task !  Yes,  I  will  forget — that  Major  Rogers  § 
cruelly  and  inhumanly  murdered,  in  their  canoes,  my  wife,  my  children,  my 
father,  my  mother,  and  all  my  kindred. — This  roused  me  to  deeds  of  ven- 
geance! I  was  cruel  in  despite  of  myself.  I  will  die  content  if  my  country 
IS  once  more  at  peace ;  but  when  Lonan  shall  be  no  more,  who,  alas,  will 
drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  Lonan  1 " 

With  a  few  incidents,  and  reflections,  we  will  close  our  account  of  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  Cresap's  War. 

On  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Coristock  proposed  to 
his  warriors  to  make  peace  with  General  Leicia,  and  avoid  a  battle,  l)ut  his 
advici;  was  not  accepted  by  the  council.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  since  you  have 
resolved  to  fight,  you  shall  fight,  although  it  is  likely  we  siiuil  have  hard 
work  to-morrow ;  but  if  any  man  shall  flinch  or  run  from  the  battle,  I  will 
kill  him  with  my  own  liand."  And  it  is  said  he  made  his  word  good  by  |)Ut- 
ting  one  to  death  who  discovered  cowardice  during  the  figlit,  as  has  heen 
mentioned. 

Afler  the  Indians  had  retreated,  Cornslock  called  a  council  at  the  Chilicothe 
town,  to  consult  on  what  was  to  be  done.  Here  he  reflected  upon  the  rashness 
that  had  been  <!xercised  in  fighting  the  wiiites  at  Point  Pleasant ;  and  asked, 
"  JV hat  shall  we  do  now !  the  Long-Knives  are  coming  upomis  by  two  routes. 
Shall  we  turn  out  and  fight  them) '  — No  answer  was  made.  He  then  inquired, 
"  Shall  we  kill  all  our  squaws  and  children,  and  then  fight  until  we  shall  all  be 
killed  ourselves?" — As  before,  all  were  silent.  In  the  midst  of  tlie  council- 
house  a  wu'-post  had  been  erected ;  with  his  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  Comstork 
turned  towards  it,  and  sticking  it  into  the  post,  he  said, ''Since  you  arc  not 
inclined  to  fight,  I  will  go  and  make  peace;"  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to 
Dunmore^s  camp,|| 


*  Since  (lie  above  was  wriUcn,  I  have  met  with  tlie  French  edition  ;  and,  from  its  imprint, 
I  presume  both  editions  were  published  under  the  supervision  of  the  author.  "  A  J'liiladtC- 
pnie  ft  se  trniire  il  Paris,  178SJ." 

f  See  Recherches  mr  les  Etats-Unis,\v.  153 — 5.  The  nut!  rs  of  (his  well-written  work 
should  not  have  withheld  their  names.     It  was  printed  nt  Paris,  inSvo.,  1788. 

f  "  11  Net"  is  found  In  the  French  copy,  and  this  marginal  note  to  il;  "  ce  mot  signifie 
apparemmerU  le  mois  Lunaire  ou  Solaire." 

9  In  th.T  French  copy  no  person  is  mentioned.  Afler  Major,  a  blank  is  \eX  In  other 
respects  the  speech  is  loIcrnl)ly  correctly  translated. 

|[  Doddridge's  Notes,  23i)— 40. 
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We  have  been  more  minute  and  particular  in  these  events,  in  which  Logan 
and  Comstock.  were  engaged,  than  in  many  others ;  but  I  trust  the  reader  of 
this  history  will  not  be  displeased  with  such  minuteness  upon  so  important  an 
event ;  especially  as  no  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted  does  the  subject 
justice,  it  was  truly  a  great  event,  both  in  respect  to  the  parties  engaged, 
and  the  consequences  necessarily  growing  out  of  it,  and  it  has  been  passed 
over  too  slightly  by  historians. 

In  respect  to  the  speech  of  Logan^  it  would  be  highly  gratifying  if  a  few 
matters  connected  with  it  could  be  settled ;  but  whether  they  ever  will,  time 
only  can  determine.  From  the  statement  of  Dr.  Barton,  *  liefore  cited,  wo 
are  led  to  expect  that  he  had  other  document-  than  those  he  at  that  time 

Eublished,  gomg  to  show  that  Cretap  was  nut  the  murderer  of  £<o/ifan'«  family, 
ut  he  never  published  them,  os  I  can  learn-,  and  he  has  left  us  to  coujrcturo 
upon  such  as  we  have.  Another  autlior,  f  upon  the  authority  of  an  officer 
who  was  at  the  time  with  Lord  Dunmore,  states  that  he  heard  nothing  of 
Logan^s  charging  Creaap  with  the  murder  of  his  kindred  during  the  w^"^\e 
campaign,  nor  until  a  long  time  afler.  That  it  was  not  publicly  talked  of 
among  the  ofiicen  is  in  no  wise  strange,  as  Creaap  himself^ was  one  of  thetn ; 
therefore,  thut  this  is  evidence  that  no  such  charge  was  made  by  liOgan,  wo 
think  unworthy  consideration. 

Among  other  proofs,  that  the  chief  guilt  lay  upon  the  head  of  Cretap  of 
bringing  about  a  bloody  war,  since  well  known  by  his  name,  Judge  Iiinea  of 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  2  March,  1799,  thut  he  was,  ho 
thought,  able  to  give  him  more  fiorticulars  of  that  afliiir  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  person ;  that,  in  1774,  while  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Proton,  in  Fin- 
castle  county,  Va.,  there  arrived  an  express,  calling  uiton  him  to  order  out 
the  militia,  "  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  residing  low  down  on  tho 
north  fork  of  Holston  River.  The  express  brought  with  him  a  war  club, 
and  a  note  tied  to  it,  which  was  lefl  at  the  house  of  one  Bobertson,  whose 
family  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  gave  rise  for  the  ai>plication  to 
Colonel  Preston"  Here  follows  the  letter  or  note,  of  which  Mr.  Innet  then 
made  a  copy,  in  his  metnorandum-book : —  <    m         >      c       .. 

**  Captain  Cresap,  fVhat  did  you  kUl  nof  people  on  Yellow  Creek  for  ?  Hit 
while  people  killed  my  kin  at  Conestoga,l  a  great  while  ago ;  and  I  thought  noth- 
ing oj  that.  But  you  killed  my  kin  again,  on  Yellow  Creek,  and  took  my  cousin 
prisoner.  The\i  t  thought  I  must  kiU  too ;  and  I  have  been  three  timet  to  war 
since  ;  but  the  Indians  are  not  angry ;  only  mys^f." 

It  was  signed,  "  Captain  John  Looan."  - 

Not  long  after  these  timrs  of  calamities,  which  we  have  recorded  in  the 
life  of  Logan,  he  was  cruelly  murdered,  as  he  was  on  his  way  homo  fVorn 
DetroiL  For  a  time  i)revious  to  his  death,  he  gave  himself  up  to  intoxica- 
tion, which  in  a  short  time  nearly  obliterated  all  marks  of  the  great  man  ! 

The  fate  of  Comstock  is  equally  deplorable,  although  in  the  conteitiiiiation 
of  which,  his  character  does  not  sutler,  as  docs  that  of  Logan,  lie  was 
cruelly  murdered  by  some  white  soldiers,  while  a  hostage  among  them. 
And  there  is  as  much,  nay,  far  more,  to  carry  down  his  remembrance  to  pos- 
tenty,  as  thut  of  the  tragical  death  of  Jlrchimedea.  He  was  not  murder*  d 
while  actually  drawing  geometrical  figures  upon  the  ground,  hut,  while  he 
was  explaining  the  geography  of  his  country  by  drawings  upon  the  floor,  an 
alarm  was  given,  which,  m  a  few  minutes  after,  eventuated  in  his  de>it!i. 
We  will  now  go  into  an  explanation  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  murder 
of  Comstock.  It  is  well  known  that  the  war  of  the  revolution  had  involved 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Indians  in  dreadful  calamities.  In  consequence  of 
murders  committed  by  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  several  com- 

Eanics  marched  to  Point  Pleasant,  where  there  had  been  a  fort  since  the 
attio  there  in  1774.    Most  of  the  tribes  of  the  north-west,  except  the  8haw- 
anees,  were  determined  to  fight  against  the  Americans.    Comstock  wished 

*  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour,  part  ii.  p.  1G2.  f  Withet's,  Cbrouickm,  136. 

i  Alluding,  I  suppose,  to  the  massacre  of  the  Concttoga  Indiaos  in  1763. 
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to  preserve  peace,  and  therefore,  as  the  only  means  in  his  power,  as  he  had 
used  his  powerful  eloquence  in  vain,  resolved  to  lay  the  state  of  affairs  be- 
fore the  Americans,  that  they  miglit  avert  the  threatened  storm.  In  the 
spring  of  1777,  he  come  to  the  fort  at  Point  Pleasant,  upon  this  friendly  mis- 
sion, in  company  with  another  chief,  called  Red-hawk.  After  explaining  the 
situation  of  things  with  regard  to  the  confederate  tribes,  he  said,  in  regard 
to  his  own,  the  Shawanese,  "  The  currevi  sets  [with  the  Indian.**]  so  s^ong 
against  Ike  Jlmericans,  in  consequence  of  the  agency  of  the  British,  tluil  they  [the 
Shawanese]  wiUJloat  with  it,  J  fear,  tn  spite  of  all  my  exertions."  Upon  this 
intelligence,  the  commander  of  the  garrison  thought  proper  to  detain  him 
and  Red-hawk  as  hostages  to  prevent  the  meditated  calamities.  When  Cap- 
tain ArbuckU,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  had  notified  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  what  he  had  done,  forces 
marched  into  that  country.  A  part  of  them  having  arrived,  waited  for  others 
to  join  them  under  General  Hand,  on  whom  these  dependad  for  provisions. 

Meanwhile  the  officers  held  frequent  conversations  with  Comstock,  who 
took  pleasure  in  giving  them  minute  descriptions  of  his  country,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  portion  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  One  day,  as  he  wog 
delineating  a  map  of  it  upon  the  floor,  for  the  gratification  of  those  present,  a 
call  was  heard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  at  once  recognized 
as  the  voice  of  his  son,  EUinipsico,  who  had  fought  at  his  side  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  At  the  request 
of  his  father,  EUinipsico  came  to  the  fort,  where  they  had  an  affectionate 
meeting.  This  son  iiad  become  uneasy  at  his  father's  long  absence,  and  had 
at  length  sought  him  out  in  his  exile  here ;  prompted  by  those  feelings  which 
so  much  adorn  human  nature.  The  next  day,  two  men  crossed  the  Kan- 
hawa,  upon  a  hunting  expedition.  As  they  v\  re  returning  to  their  boat  nfler 
their  hunt,  and  near  tlie  side  of  the  river,  they  were  fired  upon  by  some  In- 
dians, and  one  of  the  two,  named  Gilmore,  was  killed,  but  the  other  escaped. 
A  party  of  Captain  HalPs  men  went  over  ard  brought  in  the  body  of  Gilmore ; 
whereupon  a  cry  was  raised,  "  Let  its  go  and  kill  the  Indians  in  the  fort,"  An 
infuriated  gang,  with  Captain  Hall  at  their  head,  set  out  with  this  nefarious 
resolution,  and,  against  every  remonstrance,  proceeded  to  commit  the  deed 
of  blood.  With  their  guns  cocked,  tliey  swore  death  to  any  who  should  op- 
pose them.  In  the  mean  time,  some  ran  to  apprize  the  devoted  chiefs  of 
their  danger.  As  the  murderers  ai)proached,  EUinipsico  discovered  agita- 
tion, which  when  Comstock  saw,  he  said,  "  My  son,  the  Great  Spirit  has  seen 
ft  that  we  should  die  together,  and  has  sent  you  to  that  end.  II  is  his  will,  and 
let  us  submit."  The  murderers  had  now  arrived,  and  the  old  chief  turned 
around  and  met  them.  They  shot  him  through  with  seven  bullets.  He  fell, 
and  died  without  a  struggle ! 

EUinipsico,  though  having  at  first  appeared  disturbed,  met  his  death  with 
gr(!at  composure.  He  was  shot  upon  the  seat  on  which  he  was  sitting  when 
his  fate  was  first  disclosed  to  him. 

Red-hawk  was  a  young  Delaware  chief,  and,  like  EUinipsico,  had  fought 
under  Comstock.  He  died  with  less  fortitude :  having  tried  to  secrete  himself^ 
he  was  soon  discovered  and  slain.  Another  Indian,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  was  mangled  and  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  this  was  all  that  was  effected  by  the  expedition, 
and  the  forces  soon  after  returned  home. 

Few,  if  any,  chiefs  in  history  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  higher  commenda- 
tion than  Comstock.  Mr.  fVUkers,  a  writer  on  Indian  affairs,*  speaks  os  follows 
of  him : 

"Thus  perished  the  mighty  Cornstalk,  sachem  of  the  Shawanees,  and  king 
of  the  nortliern  confederacy,  in  1774,— a  chief  remarkable  for  many  great  and 
good  qualities.  He  was  disposed  to  he  at  all  times  the  friend  of  white  men, 
us  he  ever  was  the  advocate  of  honorable  peace.  But  when  his  country's 
^vrongs  'called  aloud  for  battle,' he  became  the  thunderbolt  of  war,  and  made 
her  oppressors  feel  the  weight  of  his  uplifted  arm."  "  His  noble  beorine— 
his  generous  and  disinterested  attachment  to  the  colonies,  when  the  thunder 

»  In  his  "  Chronicles,''  a  work,  it  is  our  duty  to  remark,  written  with  candor  and  judgment. 
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of  Britisli  cnnnoii  was  rcverbernting  through  llie  land — his  anxiety  to  preserve 
the  frontier  of  V^irsiiiia  from  deHofutioii  and  douth,  (tlie  object  of  his  visit  to 
Point  Pleasant.)  all  conspired  to  win  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  oth- 
ers ;  while  tlie  untimely  and  perfidious  manner  of  his  death,  caused  a  deep 
and  lasting  regret  to  pervade  tlie  bosoms  even  of  those  who  were  enemies  to 
his  nation ;  and  excited  the  just  indignation  of  all  towards  his  inhuman  and 
barbarous  murderers." 

Colonel  fVilaon,  present  ot  the  interview  between  the  chiefs  and  Governor 
Dunmore  in  1774,  thus  speaks  of  Comstock : — "  When  he  aroce,  he  ^vas  in  no 
wise  confused  or  daunted,  but  spoke  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  without 
stanunering  or  repetition,  and  with  peculiar  emphasis.  His  looks,  while  ad- 
dressing Dunmore,  were  truly  grand  and  majestic ;  yet  graceful  and  attractive. 
I  have  heard  the  first  orators  in  Virginia, — Patrick  Henry  and  Richard  Henry 
Lee, — but  never  have  I  heard  one  whose  powers  of  delivery  surpassed  those 
of  Comatalk," 

Ten  years  after  the  bloo<ly  affair  above  related,  an  able  writer  *  upon  tlioso 
times  says,  "  The  blood  of  the  great  Cornstock  and  of  his  gallant  son  was 
mingled  with  the  dust,  but  their  memory  is  not  lost  in  oblivion."  But  how 
few  at  this  day  know  of  his  fate,  or  even  that  such  a  chief  ever  existed !  and, 
nt  the  same  time,  the  same  persons  would  be  indignant,  were  we  to  suppose 
them  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the  monster  Pizarro. 

We  hear  of  one  son  who  survived  Comstock^  who  was  conspicuous  in  some 
early  events  of  the  revolution.  He  was  a  chief,  and  known  among  the  whites 
by  the  name  of  the  Woj.f.  He  was  a  hostage,  with  three  others,  at  Williams- 
burgh,  when  Governor  Dunmore  fled  on  board  a  man-of-war  to  escape  the 
fiuy  of  the  revolutionists.  After  the  governor  had  got  off,  he  sent  lor  tho 
Inclians  to  come  to  him,  which  they  end.  He  then  explained  to  them  the 
reason  of  his  flight,  and  directed  them  to  fly  also,  or  tliey  would  surely  lie 
nuirdercd  the  next  day.  They  fled  into  the  woods,  and  owmg  to  the  doj-kness 
of  the  night,  lost  one  of  their  companions,  and  the  Wolf  and  another  soon 
after  returned  to  Williamsburgh,  and  were  well  received  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  object  of  the  governor  was  very  obvious. 

As  great  a  warrior,  perhaps,  as  any  who  have  lived  among  the  nations  of  the 
west,  we  shall  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  give  an  account  of.    This  was 

PONTIAK,  a  chief  of  the  Ottoway  nation,  whose  fame,  in  his  time,  was  not 
alone  confined  to  his  own  continent ;  but  the  gazettes  of  Europe  spread  it  aLso. 

One  w  ho  knew  this  chief,  and  the  tribes  over  whom  he  had  sway,  thus 
speaks  of  them  in  1765: — "The  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  generally  nt  peace 
witii  one  another,  having  a  wide  extended  and  fruitful  country  in  tl-.v^ir 
possession.  They  are  formed  into  a  sort  of  empire,  and  the  emperor  is 
elected  from  the  eldest  tribe,  which  is  the  Ottawawas,  some  of  whom  inhabit 
near  our  fort  at  Detroit,  but  are  mostly  further  westward,  towards  the  Blissis- 
sippi.  Ponteack  is  their  prt'sent  king  or  emperor,  who  has  certainly  the  luigest 
empire  and  greatest  authority  of  any  Indian  chief  that  has  appeared  on  tiio 
continent  since  our  acquaintance  with  it.  He  puts  on  an  air  of  majisty  and 
princely  grandeur,  and  is  greatly  honored  and  revered  by  his  subjects."  f 

In  17G0,  Major  Rogers  marched  into  I' is  country,  in  ftjifilling  his  orders  of 
displacing  the  French,  after  the  fiill  of  Ctuebec.J  Apprize fi  of  his  approach, 
Povtiak  sent  ambassadors  to  inform  bin  that  their  chief  v  ,u»  not  far  ofl",  and 
desired  him  to  halt  until  he  could  sef.  him  "with  his  own  eyes,"  and  to  in- 
form him  that  he  was  tlie  king  and  lord  of  the  countrj'. 

Ponliak  soon  met  the  English  ofiicer,  and  demanded  his  business  into  his 
country,  and  how  it  came  about  that  he  dared  enter  It  without  his  permission 
Wluju  the  colonel  told  him  he  had  no  design  agninst  the  Indians,  and  only 
wished  to  remove  the  French,  their  common  en<  my,  and  cause  of  ul!  their 
Iniuldc,  delivering  him  at  the  same  time  several  belts  of  wampum,  Pontiak 
replied,  "I  stand  in  the  path  you  travel  in,  until  to-morrow  morning,"  and 
guve  him  a  belt.  This  communication  was  understood,  and  "was  as  much 
as  to  say,"  says  the  actor,  "I  must  not  march  fiirther  without  his  leave.'' 


*  In  Carey's  Museum,  iv,  14<).  t  Rogers's  Account  of  North  America,  240. 
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The  colonel  continues :  "  When  he  departed  for  the  night,  he  inquired  whether 
I  wanted  any  thing  that  his  country  afforded,  and  [if  I  did]  he  would  send 
bis  warriors  to  fetch  it  I  assured  him  that  any  provisions  they  brought 
should  be  paid  for ;  and  the  next  day  wo  were  supplied  by  them  with  several 
bags  of  parched  corn,  and  some  other  necessaries.  At  our  second  meeting, 
he  gave  me  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  both  of  us  by  turns  smoked  with  it ;  and 
he  assured  me  he  had  made  peace  with  me  and  my  detacliment ;  that  1  might 
pass  through  his  country  unmolested,  and  relieve  the  French  garrison  ;  and 
that  he  would  protect  me  and  my  party  from  any  insults  that  niight.be  offered 
or  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and,  us  an  earnest  of  his  friendshi]),  he  sent  100 
warriors  to  protect  and  assist  us  in  driving  100  fut  cattle,  which  we  had 
brought  for  the  use  of  the  detachment  from  Pittsburgh,  by  the  way  of  Presque- 
Isle.  Ho  likewise  sent  to  the  several  Indian  towns  on  the  south  side 
and  west  end  of  Luke  Erie,  to  inform  them  that  I  had  his  consent  to  come  into 
the  counti-y.  He  attended  me  constantly  after  this  intei"view  till  I  arrived  at 
Detroit,  and  while  I  remained  in  the  country,  and  was  the  means  of  proeerv- 
ing  the  detachment  from  the  fury  of  the  Indians,  who  had  assembled  at  the 
niouth  of  thi;  struit,  with  un  intent  to  cut  us  oif.  I  had  several  conferences  with 
liiin,  in  which  he  discovered  great  strength  of  jut'^ment,  and  a  thirst  after 
knowledge." 

This  same  officer  observes,  that  he  discovered  much  curiosity  at  their  equi- 
page, and  wished  to  know  how  tlieir  clothes  were  made,  and  to  learn  thei: 
mode  of  war.  He  expressed  a  willingness  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England, 
though  not  as  his  superior,  but  aa  his  uncle,  which  he  would  acknowledge, 
us  he  was  able,  in  furs.  England  was  much  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  olten 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  it  He  told  Colonel  Rogers  that,  if  he  would  conduct 
him  there,  he  would  give  him  a  part  of  his  country. 

He  was  willing  to  grant  the  English  favors,  and  allow  them  to  settle  in 
his  dominions,  but  not  unless  he  could  be  viewed  as  sovereign ;  and  he  gave 
them  to  understand,  that,  unless  they  conducted  themselves  agreeably  to  hia 
wishes,  "  he  would  shut  up  the  way,"  and  keep  them  out  Hence  it  is  fair, 
within  the  scope  of  the  most  reasonable  conjecture,  to  conclude,  that  his  final 
disaffection  to  the  English  was  owing  to  their  haughty  carriage,  and  maltreat- 
ment of  him  and  his  people. 

The  principal  scenes  of  his  prowess  were  at  Michilimakinak  and  Detroit 
The  French  Anally  gave  up  possession  in  Canada,  in  1760 ;  but  many  of  the 
Indian  nations  who  had  become  attjichcd  to  them  were  taught,  at  the  same 
time,  to  hate  the  English.  Pontiak  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  enmity,  al- 
thongli,  until  he  had  united  the  strength  of  nisny  tribes  to  his,  he  showed 
gi'cat  kindness  and  friendsiiip  towards  them.  The  Miainis,  Ottawas,  Cliippe- 
was,  M'yandots,  Potto watomies,  Mississngas,  Sliawanese,  Ottagamies,  and 
Wiimebagoes,  constituted  his  power,  as,  in  after-time,  they  did  that  of  Te- 
cumseh. 

There  was  more  system  employed  by  this  distinguished  man  than,  perhaps, 
by  any  other  of  his  countrymen  upon  any  similar  undertaking,  not  excepting 
even  Mdacomel  or  Tecunmrk  In  his  war  of  176ii,  which  is  justly  denominated 
"  Pontiac's  war,"  he  appointed  a  commissary,  and  began  to  make  and  issue 
bills  of  credit,  all  of  which  he  afterwards  carefully  redeemed.  He  made  his 
bills  or  notes  of  bark,  on  which  was  drawn  the  figure  of  the  conmiodity  he 
.  wanted  for  it  The  shape  of  an  otter  wos  drawn  under  that  of  tiie  article 
wanted,  and  an  otter  was  the  insignia  or  arms  of  his  nation.  He  had  also, 
with  great  sagacity,  urged  upon  his  jjeople  the  ne(ressity  of  dispensing  alto- 
gether with  European  commodities,  to  have  no  intercourse  with  any  whites, 
and  to  ('epeiid  entirely  upon  their  ancient  modes  of  procuring  sustenance.* 

Major  Gladwin  held  possession  of  Detroit  in  1763.  Having  been  despatclied 
thither  by  General  Amherst,  he  had  been  informed  by  commissioners  who  had 
been  exploring  the  cwmtry,  that  hostile  f(!elings  weie  manifested  amon^  the 
Indians,  and  he  sent  men  on  purpose  to  ascertain  the  fact,  who,  on  their  re- 
turn, dissipated  al!  feara. 

"  In  17G3,"  says  Major  Rogers,  "  when  I  went  to  throw  provisions  into  the 
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CBTliion  at  Detroit,  I  sent  this  Indian  a  bottle  of  brandy  b^r  a  Frencliinan. 
Ilii  eoutiMillont  odviflod  him  not  to  taste  it,  insinuatiue  that  it  was  poisoned, 
Mid  Mint  with  a  design  to  kill  liim ;  but  Ponteack,  with  a  nobleness  of  mind, 
lautftied  at  their  suajHcions.  saying  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  kill  him,  wlio 
hwlMt  lately  suved  mu  lifu." * 

H(!Vitriil  triidors  hud  brunirht  news  to  the  fort  at  Michilimakinnk,  that  the 
IttdiunM  were  hostile  to  the  English.  Major  Elheringlon  conunandcd  tiie  gar- 
ri^li,  and  would  liolievo  nothing  of  it.  A  Mr.  Ducharme  coniniiinicuted 
the  ilituriiMitiuti  in  the  major,  who  was  much  displeased  at  it,  "und  tlireutt  ned 
U)  mttul  the  iH!\t  person  who  should  bring  a  story  of  the  same  kind  a  |)ri8oner 
to  Welroll,''t 

The  f(arriMin,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  00  men,  besides  two  subalterns  and 
the  cotninander-in-chief.  There  were  also  at  the  fort  four  English  niercliantH. 
Little  rmimi  was  juiid  to  the  assembling  of  sunilry  bands  of  Jndiuns,  as  tlit^ 
appeared  iHcndly ;  but  when  nearly  4C0  of  them  were  scutttrcd  up  tmd  down 
throughout  the  place,  "I  took  the  liberty,"  says  Mr.  Henry,  "of  observing  to 
Major  J'Uh'nnifton,  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  confidi-nce  ought  to  be  placed 
in  thent  $  in  i^sUmi,  the  major  only  rallied  me  on  my  timidity." 

Un  the  fourth  of  Juno,  the  king's  birth  day,  the  Indians  began,  as  if  to  amuse 
thefriMdvev,  to  play  at  a  favorite  game  of  bull,  which  they  called  haggaiitoay, 
whii'h  ia  thllM  described  hy  Mr.  Htnry: — "It  is  played  with  u  bat  and  ball, 
the  bnt  lajing  about  four  leet  in  length,  curved,  and  terminated  in  u  sort  of 
racket.  Two  posts  are  placed  in  the  ground,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  as  n  mile  or  more.  Each  |)arty  bus  its  post,  and  the  game  con- 
aiMlH  in  throwing  the  Imll  up  to  the'  post  of  the  adverstuy.  The  ball,  at  the 
\)v\i'ii»mu,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  course,  and  each  party  endeavors  as 
Wtill  to  throw  the  Imll  out  of  the  direction  of  its  own  post,  as  into  that  of  the 
adversary  V.  This  farce  drew  many  off  their  guai-d,and  some  of  the  gan-ison 
went  out  to  witness  the  sport. 

**  The  f(aine  of  baggatiway,  (he  continues,)  as  from  the  description  above 
will  have  been  perceived,  is  necessarily  attended  with  much  noise  and  vio- 
lence. In  the  ardor  of  contest,  the  ball,  as  has  been  suggested,  if  it  cannot 
Ih)  thrown  to  the  goal  desired,  is  struck  in  any  direction  by  which  it  can  bo 
divert4td  from  that  designed  by  the  adversary.  At  such  a  moment,  therefore, 
tiothiuft  could  lie  less  liable  to  excite  premature  alarm,  than  that  the  ball  should 
Iw  loMM  d  over  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  nor  that,  having  fallen  there,  it  should 
be  followed,  on  the  insttuit,  by  all  engaged  in  the  game,  as  well  the  one  party 
aa  the  other,  nil  eager,  all  striving,  all  shouting,  all  in  the  unrestrained  pursuit 
of  a  rude  atldetic  exercise."  And  this  was  their  plan,  while  in  the  height  of 
their  ^atne,  to  throw  their  ball  within  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  and  then  all  to 
riMh  m.  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  hubbub,  to  murder  the  garrison ;  and  it 
auei'eedrd  to  their  wishes.  They  struck  tlie  ball  over  the  stockade,  as  if  by 
aeeident,  and  repeated  it  several  times,  running  in  and  out  of  the  Ibrt  with  all 
li'eedoni,  'Mo  make  the  deception  more  complete  ;"{  and  then,  rushing  in  in 
everv  direction,  took  possession  of  the  place  without  the  least  resistance. 

They  murdered  the  soldiers,  until  their  numbers  were  so  diminished,  that 
they  apprehended  nothing  irom  their  resistance  ;  many  of  whom  were  run- 
aoniedat  Montreal  afterwards,  at  a  great  price.  Seventy  were  put  to  death, 
and  (he  other  twenty  reserved  for  slaves.  A  few  days  alter,  a  bout  from 
Montreal,  wirhout  knowing  what  had  happened,  rauie  ashore  with  English 
pawM'n^ers,  who  all  Icll  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Pontiak  was  not  per- 
ataiallv  concerned  in  this  utiuir,  but  it  was  a  part  of  his  design,  and,  there- 
fore, w  very  properly  here  related.  A  chief  named  Menehwehna  was  the 
commander  in  that  affair.  § 

It  was  only  15  days  from  the  time  the  first  blow  was  struck,  before  Pojitiak 
bad  taken  possession  of  every  garrison  in  the  west  except  three.    No  lesa 


*  Tbd  AUm!  Ratfnal,  whom  wc  followed  in  the  l<<nncr  edition:),  (not  tlieii  poueMing  Rogtr$'» 
awn  accmitit,)  doet  not  narrate  this  cirrumstaitrr  faithfully. 

f  TravfiN  in  ('nnada,  by  Alexander  Heni-y,  E»rj  .  from  which  the  folk>i*ing  acccmnt  of  lh« 
4«*<r)ieiion  of  Michilimakinak  is  taken. 

(  Vanvr't  Travels,  VJ,  20.  edit.  8vo  Lood.  I7IW.  §  Henry't  Travels,  tit  supra. 
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than  10  wero,  in  this  short  space,  reduced.  Detroit  alono  remained  in  tlmt 
distant  region,  und,  as  will  proHnntly  bo  seen,  this  was  brougiit  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  moat  uwfui  precipice  of  wliich  thu  imagination  can  conceive. 
The  names  of  those  captured  at  tliis  time  wero  Le  Bo^uf,  Venango, 
Presq'lsle,  on  or  near  Lake  Eiie  ;  La  Bay,'*  upon  Lake  Michiga.i ;  St  Joseph's, 
upon  the  river  of  that  name:  Miumis,  upon  thu  Alianii  River:  Ouaciitanon, 
upon  the  Ouabache;  Sandusky,  upon  Lake  Junundat;  and  Mirhilimakinak.f 

Ttie  garrison  at  Detroit  was  closely  besieged  by  PorUiac,  in  person,  before 
the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Fort  Miuhilimakinak  arrived  there.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  about  300  men,  and  when  Pontine  came  with  his  warriors, 
although  in  great  numbers,  they  were  so  intermixed  with  women  and  children, 
and  brought  so  many  conunodities  for  tradn,  that  no  suspicion  was  excited, 
eith(;r  in  the  mind  of  Major  Glmlwin,  or  the  inhabitants.  Ho  encamped  a 
little  distance  Iroiu  the  fort,  and  sent  to  the  major  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
come  to  trade,  and,  prcparatorv  thereto,  wished  to  hold  a  talk  with  him  for 
the  purpose  of  "  brightening  the  chain  of  peace  "  between  the  English  and 
his  people.  No  suspicion  was  yet  entertamcd,  and  the  major  readily  con- 
sented, and  the  next  morning  was  fixed  u[)on  for  the  council. 

The  same  evening,  a  circumstance  transpired  which  saved  the  garrison 
from  a  dreadful  massacre.  An  Indian  woman,  who  had  made  a  pair  of 
moccasins  for  Major  Gladiein,  out  of  a  curious  elk  skin,  brought  them  to  him, 
and  returned  the  remainder  of  the  skin.  Being  much  pleased  with  them, 
the  major  wished  her  to  take  the  skin  and  make  another  pair,  as  he  hud  con- 
cluded to  give  the  others  to  a  friend,  and  what  was  lett  to  make  into  shoes 
for  herselt.  She  was  then  paid  for  her  work,  and  dismissed.  But  when 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  fort  was  clear  of  strangers,  and  to 
close  the  gates  ior  the  night,  went  upon  their  duty,  this  woman  was  found 
loitering  in  the  area,  and,  being  asked  what  she  wanted,  made  no  reply. 
The  major,  being  informed  of  her  singular  demeanor,  directed  her  to  be  con- 
ducted into  his  presence,  which  being  done,  he  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
depart  before  the  gates  were  shut.  She  replied,  with  some  hesitation,  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  take  away  the  skin,  as  he  set  so  great  a  value  upon  it. 
This  answer  was  delivered  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  major  was  rather  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  not  made  the  same  objection  on 
taking  it  in  the  first  place.  This  rather  confused  her,  and  she  said  that  if 
she  took  it  away  now,  she  never  should  be  able  to  return  it 

It  was  now  evident  that  she  withheld  something  which  she  wished  to  com- 
municate, but  was  restrained  through  fear.  But  on  being  assured  by 
Major  Gladtmn  that  she  should  not  be  betrayed,  but  should  be  protected  and 
rewarded,  if  the  infbrmatton  was  valuable,  she  said  that  the  chiefs  who 
were  to  meet  him  in  council  the  next  day  had  contrived  to  murder  him,  and 
take  the  garrison,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  death.  Each  chief,  she 
said,  would  come  to  the  council,  with  so  much  cut  off  of  his  gun,  that  he 
could  conceal  it  under  his  blanket ;  that  Pontiac  was  to  give  the  signal, 
while  delivering  his  speech,  which  was,  when  he  should  draw  his  peace 
belt  of  wampum,  and  present  it  to  the  major  in  a  certain  manner ;  and 
that,  while  the  council  was  sitting,  as  many  of  the  warriors  as  could  shou'd 
assemble  within  the  fort,  armed  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  pretence  of 
trading  with  the  garrison. 

Havmg  got  all  the  information  necessary,  the  woman  was  dischaiged,  and 
Major  Gladwin  had  every  precaution  taken  to  put  the  garrison  in'o  the  best 
possible  state  for  defence.  He  imparted  the  discovery  to  His  men,  and 
instructed  them  how  to  act  at  the  approaching  council ;  at  the  same  time 
sending  to  all  the  traders  in  different  directions  to  be  upon  their  guard. 

The  next  morning  having  arrived,  every  countenance  wore  a  different 
as|)ect ;  the  hour  of  the  council  was  fast  approaching,  and  the  quick  step 
and  nervous  exercise  in  every  evolution  of  the  soldiers  were  expressive  of 


*  So  callnl  ti^  the  French,  who  buill  it,  becausts  it  stood  at  the  extremity  of  a  bay  in  Michi- 
gan, called  "  Le  Baiedes  Piiaiits,"  now  Green  Bay.  It  was  taken  by  ilie  Menominies  :  the 
gar'isoii  consisted  ol'3()  men.    See  Carver's  Travels,  21,  22. 

\  Bouquet' n  Oiilo  Fiipediiion,  Int.  iii. 
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tn  approaching  ovont,  big  with  their  dustiny.  It  was  hoishtened  in  the  pant 
night,  when  a  cry  wbh  heard  in  the  Indian  encampment  (uflrercnt  iVom  what 
was  usual  on  |>enco  occasions.  Tlie  garrison  fires  wore  oxtingnisiicd,  and 
every  man  repaired  to  his  post.  But  the  cry  lieing  heard  no  more,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  was  passed  in  silence. 

TliR  appointed  hour  of  ten  o'clock  arrived,  and  also  as  punctual  arrived 
Pontiac  and  his  3(>  chiels,  followed  by  a  train  of  warriors.  When  the  Hti|)- 
ulated  number  had  entered  the  garrison,  the  gates  were  closed.  The  chiefs 
observed  attentively  the  troops  under  arms,  marchinff  from  place  to  place ; 
two  columns  neerl)  inclosing  the  council  house,  and  both  facing  towards  it. 
On  Pontiae'a  euteriiijf  it,  he  demanded  of  Major  Oladunn  the  cause  of  so 
much  parade,  and  why  his  men  were  under  arms ;  ho  said  it  was  an  odd 
manner  of  holding  a  council.  The  major  told  him  it  was  only  to  cxerciue 
them.  The  Indians  being  seated  upon  the  skins  [trcparcd  for  them,  Pontiac 
commenced  his  s])eech,  and  when  lie  came  to  the  signal  of  presenting  the 
belt,  the  governor  and  his  attendants  drawing  their  swords  huff  out  of  their 
scabiiiu'ds,  and  the  soldiers  clinching  their  guns  with  linnness,  discovered  to 
the  chiefs,  by  their  peculiar  attitudes,  that  their  plot  was  discovered.  Pontiac, 
with  all  his  bravery,  turned  pule,  and  every  chief  showed  signs  of  astonish- 
ment To  avoid  an  open  detection,  the  signal  in  passing  the  belt  was  not 
given,  and  Pontiac  closed  his  speech,  which  contained  many  protcssions  of 
respect  and  affection  to  the  English.  But  when  Major  Glaamn  commenced 
his,  ho  did  not  fail  directly  to  reproach  Pontiac  with  troacheiy ;  told  him  he 
coidd  not  do  any  thins  to  insnare  ,the  English,  and  that  ho  knew  his  whole 
diabolical  (ilan.  Ponttac  tried  to  excuse  himself,  and  to  make  Major  Gladwin 
believe  that  he  had  laid  no  plot ;  upon  which  the  major  stepped  to  the  chief 
nearest  himself,  and,  drawing  aside  his  blanket,  exposed  his  short  gun,  which 
completed  their  confUBion. 

The  governor,  for  such  waa  Major  Gladwin,  ordered  Pontiac  to  leave  the 
fort  immediately,  for  it  wou'id  be  with  difficulty  he  could  restrain  his  men 
from  cuttin)^  liim  in  pieces,  should  they  know  the  circumstances.  The  gov- 
ernor was  uHorwards  blamed  for  thus  suffering  them  to  withdraw,  without 
retaining  several  of  them  as  hostages  for  the  quiet  behavior  oi  the  rest ;  but 
he,  having  passed  his  word  that  they  should  come  andgowi'''  jut  hinderance 
or  restraint,  merited,  perhaps,  less  censure  for  keeping  it,  and  respecting  his 
honor,  than  those  who  reproached  him. 

A  furious  attack  was  the  next  day  made  upon  the  fort  Evei-y  stratagem 
was  resorted  to.  At  one  time  they  filled  a  cart  with  combustibles,  and  run 
it  against  the  pickets,  to  set  them  on  fire.  At  another,  tliey  were  about  to  set 
fire  to  tho  church,  by  shooting  fiery  arrows  into  it;  Lut  religious  scruples 
averted  the  execution, — a  French  priest  telling  Pontiac  that  it  would  cull 
down  the  anger  of  God  upon  him.  They  had  frequently,  during  the  siege, 
endeavored  to  cut  down  the  pickets  so  as  to  make  a  breach.  Major  Gladwin 
ordered  his  men,  at  last,  to  cut  on  the  inside  at  the  same  time,  and  assist  them. 
Th'w  was  done,  and  when  n  broach  was  made,  there  was  a  rush  upon  the 
outside  towards  the  breach,  and  at  the  same  instant,  a  brass  four-pounder, 
which  had  been  levelled  for  the  purpose,  was  shot  off,  which  made  a  dread- 
ful slaughter  among  them.  After  tnis  they  merely  blockaded  the  fort,  and 
cut  off  Its  supplies,  and  the  English  were  reduced  to  tho  greatest  distress, 
and  for  some  time  subsisted  upon,  half  rations. 

There  w«8  great  difficulty  in  throwing  succor  into  the  garrison  at  Detroit, 
as  there  was  such  an  extent  of  country  between  it  and  the  other  most  west- 
ern posts,  in  possession  of  the  English.  Fort  Pitt  and  Niagara  had  been 
besieged,  and  all  eommiinication  for  a  long  time  cut  off;  the  former  had  been 
reduced  to  great  extremities,  but  they  were  at  length  relieved  by  Colonel 
Bouquet.  Captain  Dahfcll  was  at  the  same  time  sent  for  the  relief  of  Detroit, 
where  Tie  arrived  on  29  July,  1763.*  A  bloody  scene  was  shortly  to  follow. 
Captain  DaMl,  with  247  men,  went  out  of  tho  fort  to  surprise  Pontiac  in  his 
camp ;  but  the  wary  chief  had  runners  out,  who  gave  him  timely  notice,  and 


Bouquet's  Expedition,  Inlrod.  iv. 
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he  met  them  in  an  advuntaguoua  place,  and,  heinff  vaativ  superior  in  number^, 
and  concealed  behind  a  pickut  fence,  noar  a  briilKo  wnero  the  Ensliah  were 
to  pass,  poured  in  upon  thoni  a  dreadAj)  fire.  Many  fell  at  the  nmt  onset, 
but  they  kept  their  order,  and  exerted  thenisolvcB  to  regain  tlie  hridgu  they 
had  just  passed.  Tliey  eflected  their  purposu,  hut  many  fell  in  the  attempt, 
among  whom  was  Captain  DalyeU.  The  famous  Major  liogeri,  the  second 
in  connnand,  and  Lieutenant  Hrehm,  with  about  200  others,  recovered  the 
fort  This  bridge,  where  so  many  brave  men  were  sluin,  i-*  called  to  this  day 
Bloody  Bridge. 
Pontiac  onfered  the  head  of  Ca[)tuin  Dalydl  to  he  cut  off*  and  set  upon  a 

I)ost.     Between  eighty  and  a  hundred  dead  bodies  were  counted  upon  the 
iridge  the  next  morning,  which  entirely  blocked  up  its  passage. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  give  this  account  us  it  is  generally  found  in 
our  histories,  but  having  been  put  in  possession  of  the  ofliciul  return  of  Sir 
Jeffery  Jlmheral,  minutely  detailing  this  important  affair  of  Bloody  Bridge, 
wo  will  luy  it  before  the  reader,  us  it  appeared  at  the  time.  From  which  it 
will  bo  seen  that  the  conunon  report  is  probubly  erroneous  in  some  of  its  most 
importunt  features. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  3Gth  of  July,  Captain  Dalydl,  aid-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Jlmherst,  being  arrived  here  with  the  detachment  sent  under  his  command, 
and  being  fully  persuaded  that  PorUiac,  the  Indian  chief,  with  his  tribes,  would 
soon  abundoD  his  design,  and  retire,  insisted  with  the  commandant,  that 
they  might  easily  be  surprised  in  their  cump,  totally  routed,  and  driven  out 
of  the  settlement ;  and  it  was  thcreu[)on  determined,  that  Captain  DalyeU 
should  march  out  with  247  men.  Accordingly,  we  marched  ubout  half  an 
hour  after  two  in  the  morning,  two  deep,  along  the  great  road  by  the  river 
side,  two  boats  up  the  river  along  shore,  with  a  patteruro  in  each,  with  orders 
to  keep  up  with  the  line  of  march,  cover  our  retreat,  and  take  off  our  killed 
and  wounded ;  Lieutenant  Bean,  of  the  Oueen'«  Independents,  being  ordered, 
with  a  rear  guard,  to  convey  the  dead  ana  wounded  to  the  boats.  About  a 
mile  and  a  hulf  from  the  fort,  we  had  orders  to  form  into  platoons,  and,  if 
attacked  in  the  front,  to  fire  by  street-firings.  We  then  advanced,  and,  in 
about  a  mile  farther,  our  advanced  guard,  commanded  by  Licutcnunt  Brown, 
of  the  55tli  regiment,  hud  been  fired  upon  so  close  to  the  enemy's  breastworks 
and  cover,  that  the  fire,  being  very  heavy,  not  only  killed  and  wounded  some 
of  his  party,  but  reached  the  main  body,  which  put  the  whole  into  a  little 
confusion ;  but  they  soon  recovered  their  order,  and  gave  the  eneinv',  or 
rather  their  works,  it  being  vei-y  dark,  a  discharge  or  two  from  the  fi'ont, 
commanded  by  Captain  Gray.  At  the  same  time,  the  rear,  conuiianded  by 
Captain  Grant,  were  fired  upon  from  a  house,  and  some  fences  about  twenty 
yards  on  his  left ;  on  which  he  ordered  his  own  and  Captain  Hopkins's  com- 
panies to  tticc  to  the  left,  and  give  a  full  fire  that  way.  Al\cr  wliich,  it 
appearing  that  the  enemy  gave  way  every  where,  Captain  DalyeU  sent 
orders  to  Captain  Grant,  to  take  possession  of  the  above-said  houses  and 
fences ;  which  he  immediately  did ;  and  found  in  one  of  the  suid  houses  two 
men,  who  told  him,  the  enemy  had  been  there  long,  and  were  well  apprized 
of  our  design.  Captain  Grant  then  asked  them  the  numbers;  they  said, 
above  300 ;  and  that  they  intended,  as  soon  as  they  had  attacked  us  in  the 
front,  to  get  between  us  and  the  fort ;  which  Captain  Grant  told  Captain  Dal- 
yeU, who  came  to  him  when  the  firing  was  over.  And  in  about  an  hour  after, 
ne  came  to  him  again,  and  told  Captain  Grant  he  was  to  reti/e,  and  ordered 
him  to  march  in  the  front,  and  jiost  himself  in  an  orchard.  He  then  march- 
ed, and  about  half  a  mile  farther  on  his  retreat,  he  had  some  shots  fii-ed  on 
his  flank ;  but  got  possession  of  the  orchard,  which  was  well  fenced ;  and 
just  as  he  got  there,  he  heard  a  warm  firing  in  the  rear,  having,  at  the  same 
time,  a  firing  on  his  own  post,  from  the  fences  and  corn-fields  behind  it  Lieu- 
tenant M'Dougal,  who  acted  as  adjutant  to  the  detachment,  came  up  to  him, 
(Captain  Grant,)  and  told  him,  that  Captain  DalyeU  was  killed,  and  Captain 
Gray  very  much  wounded,  in  making  a  push  on  the  enemy,  and  forcing  them 
out  "of  a  strong  breastwork  of  cord- wood,  and  an  intrenchment  which  they  had 
tr-ken  possession  of;  and  that  the  command  then  devolved  upon  him.  Lieu- 
teiiuMt  Bean  innnediately  cume  up,  and  told  him,  that  Captain  Rogers  had 
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ftesired  him  to  tell  Captain  Grant,  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  a  house, 
and  that  be  had  better  retire  with  what  numbers  he  had,  as  he  (Captain  Rugen) 
could  not  get  off  without  the  boats  to  cover  him,  he  being  hard  pushed  by  the 
enemy  Srom  the  enclosures  behuid  him,  some  of  which  scoured  the  road 
through  which  he  must  retire.  Captain  Gratit  then  sent  Ensi^  Paiuli,  with 
90  men,  back  to  attack  a  part  of  the  enem^  which  annoyed  his  own  post  a 
little,  and  galled  those  that  were  joining  him,  from  tiie  place  where  Captain 
Dalyell  was  killed,  and  Captain  Gray,  Lieutenants  jBrotm  and  Luke,  were 
wounded ;  which  Ensign  Pauli  did,  and  killed  some  of  the  enemy  in  their 
flight.  Captain  GratU,  at  the  same  time,  detached  all  the  men  he  could  get, 
and  took  possession  of  the  enclosures,  barns,  fences,  &c.  leading  ilrom  nis 
own  post  to  the  fort,  which  posts  he  reinforced  with  the  officers  and  men,  as 
they  came  up.  Thinking  the  rdtreat  then  secured,  he  sent  back  to  Captain  Rog- 
er«,  desiring  he  would  come  off;  that  the  retreat  was  quite  secured,  and  the 
dinerent  parties  ordered  to  cover  one  another  successively,  until  the  whole  had 
joined ;  but  Captain  Rogers  not  finding  it  right  to  risk  the  loss  of  more  men,  he 
choae  to  wait  for  the  armed  boats,  one  of  which  appeared  soon,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Brehm,  whom  Captain  Grant  had  directed  to  go  and  cover  Captain 
Rogertfs  retreat,  who  was  in  the  next  house.  Lieutenant  Brthm  accordingly 
went,  and  fired  several  shots  at  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  Mbott,  with  the 
other  boat,  wanting  ammunition,  went  down  with  Captain  Gray.  Lieuten- 
ant Brown  and  some  wounded  men  returned  also,  which  Captain  Grant  sup- 
poses the  enemy  seeing,  did  not  wait  her  arrival,  but  retired  on  Lieutenant 
Brthm^a  firing,  and  gave  Captain  Rogers,  with  the  rear,  an  opportunity  to 
come  off:  so  that  the  whole  from  the  different  posts  joined  without  any  con- 
fusion, and  marched  to  the  fort  in  good  order,  covered  by  the  armed  boats 
on  the  water  side,  and  by  our  own  parties  on  the  country  side,  in  view  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  all  joined,  and  were  much  stronger  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  anair,  as  was  aflerwaMs  told  us  by  some  prisoners  that  made  their  escape ; 
many  having  joined  them  fh>m  the  other  side  the  river,  and  other  places. 
The  whole  arrived  at  the  fort  about  eight  o'clock,  commanded  by  Captain 
Grant,  whose  able  and  skilfbl  retreat  is  highly  commended. 

"Return  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  several  detachments  near  the  Detroit, 
July  31, 176a 

"  Of  the  55th  Regiment: — 1  Sergeant,  13  rank  and  file,  kiUed;  1  captain,  2 
lieutenants,  1  drummer,  28  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

^  Of  the  Royal  Americans : — 1  rank  and  tile,  kiUed;  1  rank  and  file  umunded. 

'^  Of  the  8Qik  Regiment : — fi  rank  and  file  kUUd ;  3  rank  and  file  wounded. 

"  Of  the  Queen'«  Rangers : — 2  rank  and  file  killed ;  1  rank  and  file  teounded. 

"  Jvames  of  the  officers : — 55th  Regiment :  Captain  Gray,  Lieutenant  Luke,  and 
Lieutenant  Broum,  wounded. 

"  N.  B. — Captain  Dalyell,  killed,  not  included  in  the  above." 

Hence  it  appears  that  but  19  were  killed  and  42  wounded  in  the  celebrated 
"  Battle  of  Detroit,"  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  return  was  made  out 
before  the  exact  state  of  the  troops  engaged  in  it  was  ascertained.  It  i»  evi- 
dent that  Captain  DalyeU  vras  found  to  be  among  the  killed  after  the  return 
was  finished,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  unnecessai-y  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  re- 
turns were  often  made  more  &vorable  than  strict  scrutiny  would  warrant, 
from  obvious  motives. 

About  this  time  several  small  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pontiac,  which 
wera  destined  to  supply  the  garrison,  and  the  men  were  cruelly  treated. 
The  garrison  was  in  great  straits,  both  from  the  heavy  loss  of  men,  as  well 
as  from  want  of  provisions  and  continual  watching.  In  this  time  of  despon- 
dency, there  arrived  near  the  fort  a  schooner,  which  brought  them  supplies 
of  provisions,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  landed  without  Poniiac's 
knowledge,  and  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  seize  the  schooner:  a  detachment 
made  the  attempt,  and,  to  save  herself^  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  tack  short 
about,  and  proceed  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  Indians  followed  her  in 
canoes,  and,  by  continually  firing  into  her,  killed  almost  every  man,  and  at 
length  boarded  her.  As  they  were  climbing  up  the  sides  and  shrouds  in 
every  quarter,  the  captain,  having  determined  not  to  fall  into  their  hands  alive, 
ordered  the  gunner  to  set  fire  to  the  magazine,  and  blow  all  un  tnmthnr. 
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This  was  heard  by  a  Huron  chief,  who  understood  enough  English  to  know 
what  was  going  forward,  and  instantly  communicated  it  to  his  followers. 
They  disengaged  themselves  from  the  vessel  as  fast  as  possible,  and  fled  from 
her  in  a  great  fright,  at  considerable  distance.  Meantime  the  crew  took  the 
advantage  of  a  wind,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  fort.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  vessel, 
the  Indians  discovered  extreme  temerity,  often  coming  so  close  to  the  schooner 
as  to  be  severely  bnnied  by  the  discharge  of  her  guns. 

This  vessel  had  been  sent  from  Niagara,  and  was  manned  with  18  men,  13 
of  whom- were  Mohawk  Indians.  They  arrived  at  Detroit  on  the  3  Septem- 
ber ;  and  ihus  was  the  garrison  saved  Irom  certain  destruction.  So  sensible 
was  Major  Gladwin  and  his  ofiipers  of  their  escape  from  a  dreadful  fate  by  tho 
bravery  of  the  crew  of  this  vessel,  that  they  caused  silver  medals  to  be  struck 
and  presented  to  each  descriptive  of  the  event* 

Many  other  circumstances  are  related  of  this  famous  siege,  but  it  is  believed 
the  preco<ling  are  all  that  are  well  authenticated. 

Ponliac  having  invested  Detroit  now  for  about  twelve  months,  and  the 
news  of  his  operations  having  been  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  British 
empire,  extensive  preparations  were  made  to  put  down  the  Indian  power. 
Aware  of  the  movements  of  General  Bradsireet,  who  was  proceeding  tor  De- 
troit with  an  army  of  3000  men,  he  gave  up,  and  sued  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  him,  and  his  warriors  retired  to  their  hunting-grounds.  By  some  it 
IS  rejjorted  that  he  was  killed,  with  many  others  of  his  chief  men,  by  the 
lovvays,  in  the  year  1779,  in  a  war  which  at  that  time  raged  between  the 
Ottowas  and  that  nation.  It  is  also  said  that  he  had  a  son  named  Suegana- 
BT,  who  was  also  a  distinguished  chief,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
revenged  his  murder  by  the  destruction  of  almost  the  entire  nation  of  the 
loways.  When  the  revolution  commenced,  the  Americans  sent  messages  to 
PorUiac  to  meet  them  in  council.  He  was  inclined  to  do  so,  but  was  prevented 
from  time  to  time  by  Governor  Hamilton  of  Detroit.  He  seems  now  to  have 
laid  aside  all  resentment  against  the  English,  and  became  their  friend ;  and 
to  reward  his  attachment,  the  government  granted  him  a  liberal  pension.  It 
has  also  been  reported  that  he  became  suspected  in  the  time  of  the  war,  and 
as  he  was  going  to  hold  a  council  among  tne  Indians  in  Illinois,  as  an  a^ent 
for  the  English,  a  spy  attended  him  to  observe  his  conduct ;  and  that,  in  a 
speech,  he  betrayed  the  English,  and  discovered  his  former  enmity  against 
them.  When  he  had  finished,  the  Indian  who  had  accompanied  him, 
plunged  a  knife  into  his  breast,  and  thus  ended  the  days  of  a  chief  who  has 
been  renowned  for  singular  sagacity,  during  courage,  great  spirit  of  command, 
and  indeed  numerous  other  qualities,  found  only  in  those  born  with  such 
elementary  organizations  as  produce  them  by  their  peculiar  school  of  cir- 
cumstances. 


•  Holntts'i  Annala,  ii.  128.     ^   ■.■     '  ' ' 
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OArrAiN  Pirie 

eoHditioH  <ff  the  Moravian 


'ain  on  tho  frontiers  at  the  period  irf  Ae  revolutioHr—8ad 
diant  at  thit  period— Haff-kinr 
to  Canado^Hit  ipeech  to  thtm—They  remonttrate— Half-kin 


engagea  to  take  them 

^    .tg  imlinet  not  to  mo- 

Uit  them,  but  Captain  Pijie't  eouneel  prevails,  and  they  are  seised — Pipe's  conduct 
thereupon— Missionaries  taken  to  Detroit  and  examined — Pipe  wetUto  accuse  them — 
Chavgtshis  eonduet  Uneards  them,  and  they  are  acauitted— Remarkable  deliverance 
--Captain  WniTU'evKR  oj^poses  the  conduct  of  Pipe — His  speech  to  his  people — 
ColonitBroadhtad's  expedition — BrtUal  massacre  of  a  cAiV— Pachoartichihilas — 
Surprises  the  missionaries— QELtLKMT.VD — Buokonoahklai — Murder  of  Major 
Trutman  and  others— In  the  battle  of  Presmie-hle—His  death— His  great  intrepid- 
itv— Further  particulars  of  Captain  Pipe— His  famous  speech— Expeditionand  defeat 
(ff  Colonel  Crawford,  who  is  burnt  at  thestake,  and  many  more — Chiktommo— Tom 
LBWII— MeaiiHAWA — Kiso-crank — Little  TVKn.%— Defeats  General  St.  Clair's 
army— Incidents  in  that  affair — Little-turtle's  i^inion  of  General  Wayne — VisiU 
Philttdetpliia-^His  interview  with  C.  F.  Volney — Anecdotes — Blue-jacket — De- 
feated by  General  Wayne  in  the  battle  of  Presque-tsle. 

PIPE,  or  Captain  Pipe,*  ob  he  is  usually  called,  fi-om  his  having  been  a 
moft  conapicuous  war-captain  among  the  i)elawares,  during  the  period  of 
the  rovoliiticin,  in  particular,  was  chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe.  His  character  is  a 
very  prominent  one,  in  the  metuorable  troubles  among  the  frontier  settle- 
menti,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Situated  as  were  the  Delawares 
between  the  English  of  Canada  and  the  Americans,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected but  that  they  should  be  drawn  into  that  war.  They  could  not  well 
weigh  its  merit*  or  demerits  upon  either  side.  A  speech  of  the  renowned 
Com-jiant  contains  the  best  conunentary  upon  this  matter.  The  English 
itood  much  the  best  chance  of  gaining  the  Indians  to  their  interest,  inasmuch 
M  they  were  proAise  in  their  presents  of  what  was  useful  to  them,  as  well  as 
ornamental,  whereas  the  Americans  required  all  their  resources  to  carry  on 
the  war.  The  commanding  officer  at  Detroit,  believing  that  the  Moravian 
Indian!  upon  the  Busquehannah  favored  the  Americans,  ordered  them,  dead 
or  alive,  with  their  priests,  to  be  brought  into  Canada.  The  Iroquois  agreed 
thnt  it  ihould  be  done,  but,  unwilling  to  do  it  themselves,  sent  messengers  to 
the  Chiupewoys  and  Ottawas,  to  intimate  that,  if  they  would  do  it,  <*  they 
should  nave  them  to  make  soup  of."  These  two  tribes,  however,  refused, 
Olid  the  Htttf-ktng  of  the  Hurons  undertook  it  himself.  He  had  been  formerly 
very  fViundfy  to  tne  believing  Indians,  and  now  pretended  that  he  only  con- 
cluded to  seize  upon  them,  to  save  them  from  destruction ;  and,  Mr.  Loikiel 
adilit,  '*oven  the  Hay-king  would  certainly  never  have  agreed  to  commit  this 
act  of  injiMdce,  had  not  the  Delaware,  Captain  Pipe,  a  noted  enemy  of  the 
gONjiel  and  of  the  believing  Indiann,  instij^ted  him  to  do  it"  Pipe  and  his 
company  of  Delawares,  joined  by  H<ty-king  and  his  warriors,  and  some  Sha- 
wanewe,  held  a  war-feast,  roasted  a  whole  ox,  and  agreed  upon  the  manner 
of  proceeding.  The  captains  only  of  this  expedition  knew  lully  its  destina- 
tion. With  such  secrecy  did  they  proceed,  that  the  Moravian  settlements 
knew  nothing  of  their  api)roacli,  until  they  were  in  their  vicinity.  They  bore 
on  English  flag,  and  an  English  officer  was  among  them.  It  was  now  10 
August,  1781.    HaHf-king  sent  in  a  message  to  Salem,  requesting  the  inhab- 


*  Hilt  Indian  name,  according  to  Heckewtlder,  was  Hopocan,  and  signified  a  Tobacco- 
pipf  Tills  name  he  hore  until  about  1763,  when  that  of  KogIesch<iuanohel  was  substi- 
Iul4<d.  'I'his  meant,  Maker  of  Day-Light.  Of  the  word  pipe,  a  more  extended  notice  should 
be  taken.  The  French  writers  generally  use  the  name  calumet,  which  means  the  same  thine, 
and,  of  Its  origin.  Baron  Lahontan,  "  Voyaees  dans  L'Ameriaue,"  i.  401.  observes  as  fol- 
lowiti— "  It  is  a  Norman  word,  which  comes  from  chalumeau,  ana  was  introduced  into  Canada 
by  the  people  of  that  nation,  on  their  first  coming  into  this  country,  by  whom  it  has  ever  since 
been  unviI.  The  Iroquois  call  it  Ocmmdaoi,  and  the  other  Indian  nations,  Poaoan  ;"  this, 
allowing  fur  the  diflercnce  between  the  French  and  English  idioms,  will  agree  tolerably  with 
Mr.  Ilfckewelder'i  Hopocak.  A  chief  named  Pipe  signed  a  treaty  at  Fort  Greenville,  in  1814, 
with  112  others,  by  which  it  seems  the  Delawares  perpetuated  it.  It  followed  that  of  White-eyes, 
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itanta  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  they  should  receive  no  injury,  and  that  he  had 
good  words  to  speak  to  them,  and  wished  to  know  at  which  of  the  settle- 
ments they  mient  hold  a  council  with  them.  Gnadenhuetten  being  iUed 
upon,  all  assembled  there  upon  11  August. 

Meanwhile,  the  numbers  of  Pipe's  expedition  had  increased  from  140  to 
300,  and  about  10  days  after.  Half-king  made  the  following  speech  to  the 
believing  Indians  and  their  teachers : — 

"  Cousins :  ye  believing  Indians  in  Gnadenhuetten,  Schoenbrunn,  and  Salem, 
I  am  much  concerned  on  your  account,  perceiving  that  you  live  in  a  very 
dangerous  spot  Two  powerful,  angry  and  merciless  gods  stand  ready, 
opening  their  jaws  wide  against  each  other :  you  are  sitting  down  between 
both,  and  thus  in  danger  of  being  devoured  and  ground  to  powder  by  the 
teeth  of  eitlier  one  or  the  other,  or  both.  It  is  therefore  not  aavisable  for  you 
to  stay  here  any  longer.  Consider  your  young  i)eople,  your  wives,  and  your 
children,  and  preserve  their  lives,  for  here  they  must  all  perish.  I  therefore 
take  you  by  the  hand,  lift  you  up,  and  place  you  in  or  near  my  dwelling, 
where  you  will  be  safe  and  dwell  in  peace.    Do  not  stand  lookmg  at  your 

ftlantations  and  houses,  but  arise  and  follow  me !  Take  also  your  teachers 
priests]  with  you,  and  worship  God  in  the  place  to  which  I  shall  lead  you, 
as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  You  shall  likewise  find  provisions,  and 
our  father  beyond  the  lake  [the  governor  at  Detroit,]  will  care  for  you.  This 
is  my  message,  and  I  am  come  hither  purposely  to  deliver  it." 

The  brethren,  after  taking  this  into  consideration,  remonstrated,  in  feeling 
language,  against  such  an  immediate  removal ;  saying  they  did  not  conceive 
that  the  danger  was  so  great,  as,  moreover,  they  were  at  peace  with  all  men, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  war,  and  that  it  would  bring  famine  and  distress  upon 
them,  to  set  out  before  their  harvest  with  nothing  in  their  hands,  but  that  they 
would  keep  and  consider  his  words,  and  would  answer  him  the  next  winter. 
It  was  supposed  that  Half-kin^  was  willing  to  comply,  but  for  the  importunity 
of  Pipe  and  the  English  captam. 

This  afikir  eventuated  in  the  seizure  of  the  missionaries  and  their  removal 
to  Sandusky,  as  has  been  written  in  the  account  of  Glikkikan. 

Captain  Pipe  now  publicly  boasted  of  his  exploit,  and  said  the  Indians  and 
their  priests  were  his  slaves.  They  had  had  but  a  moment's  repose  at  San- 
dusky, when  the  governor  at  Detroit  ordered  Captain  Pipe  to  conduct  them  to 
him.  They  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seemg  the  governor  face  to  face, 
believing  they  could  convince  him  that  they  had  never  assisted  the  Americans, 
and  accordingly  attended  Pipe  thither.  Here  the  missionaries  Zeisberger, 
Senseman,  Hecketeelder  and  idwards  had  to  await  a  kind  of  trial,  and  Pipe 
was  tlie  evidence  against  them.  On  the  9  November,  this  trial  or  examina- 
tion came  on,  and  Captain  Pipe  appeared,  and  spoke  as  follows :  "  Father,  you 
have  commanded  tia  to  bring  the  believing  Indiana  and  their  teachers  from  thf.  Mus- 
kingum. This  has  been  done,  tflun  we  had  brought  them  to  Sundusky,  you 
ordered  us  to  bring  their  teachers  and  some  of  their  chiefs  unto  you.  Here  ifou 
see  them  before  you :  now  you  may  speak  with  them  yourself,  as  you  have  desired. 
But  I  hope  you  urill  speak  good  words  unto  them,  yea  1  tdl  you,  speak  good  words 
unto  them,  for  they  are  my  friends,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  itl  used." 
The  governor  then  repeated  to  Ptne  the  charges  he  had  formerly  urged 
against  the  brethren,  and  called  on  hmi  to  prove  his  assertions.  The  chief 
«eomed  now  evidently  confused,  and  said  such  things  might  have  happened, 
but  they  would  do  so  no  more,  for  they  were  now  at  Detroit.  This  did  not 
satisfy  the  governor,  and  he  peremptorily  demanded  tiiat  Pipe  should  answer 
positively  to  the  point  This  caused  him  still  greater  embarrassment,  and  he 
asked  his  counsellors  what  he  should  say,  but  each  held  down  his  head  in 
silence,  and  this  occasioned  his  choosing  the  only  wise  course,  and  he  thus 
ingenuously  spoke :  "  /  said  before,  that  some  such  thing  might  have  happened, 
but  noto  I  wUl  teU  you  the  plain  truth.  The  misnonanes  are  innocent.  They 
have  done  nothing  of  themselves :  tohat  they  have  done,  they  were  compelled  to  do. 
J  am  to  blame,  and  the  chiefs  that  loere  with  me  in  Gosduuhguenk  :  we  have  forced 
them  to  do  it,  when  they  refused."  The  governor  now  declared  them  innocent, 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  they  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
brethren. 
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One  circumstance,  illustrative  of  savage  superstition,  we  will  notice  here. 
When  Pipt^a  warriors  were  about  to  force  the  brethren  to  leave  their  dwell- 
inrs,  it  was  almost  unanimously  concluded  at  one  time  by  the  chiefs,  that 
the  white  brethren  should  be  put  to  death.  They,  however,  would  not  ad- 
venture upon  such  a  deed  without  the  advice  of  one  of  their  common  war- 
riors, who  was  considered  a  great  sorcerer.  His  answer  was,  "  he  could  not 
understand  what  end  it  would  answer  to  kill  them."  Upon  this,  the  chiefs 
held  a  council,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  kill  not  only  the  white  brethren 
and  their  wives,  but  the  Indian  assistants  also.  When  they  made  this  reso- 
lution known  to  the  sorcerer,  he  said  to  them,  "  Then  you  have  resolved  to 
kill  my  fViends ;  for  most  of  their  chief  people  are  my  friends :  but  this  I 
tell  you,  that  if  you  hurt  any  one  of  them,  I  know  what  I  will  do ! "  This 
threat  deterred  them :  thus  were  the  missionaries  as  well  as  many  others 
saved. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Heckewdder,  that,  notwithstanding  Captain  Pipe  was  so 
eager  for  the  war  before  its  commencement,  he  soon  became  soiTy  for  it 
afterwards.  This  might  have  been  the  case ;  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  enemies  of  the  Americans  after  the  peace,  as  will  elsewhere 
appear.  Captain  White-eyes,  or  Koqmthagaeehlon,  which  was  his  Indian 
name,*  was  his  particular  friend,  and  they  were  both  great  men  of  the  Dela- 
ware nation,  having  been  nearly  alike  distinguished  by  their  courage  on 
many  occasions.  No  one  could  have  more  at  heart  the  welfare  of  their 
country,  than  Captain  White-eyea  had  that  of  the  Delaware  nation,  and  it  is 
not  pretended,  but  that  as  much  should  be  said  of  Captain  Pipe ;  but  they 
were  differently  circumstanced,  and  the  former  was  open  and  fearless  in  his 
declarations  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  while  the  latter  secretly  favored  the 
British.  Thus  the^  were  unwillingly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  for  about 
two  years,  one  by  his  frankness  and  the  other  by  his  clandestine  operations, 
strove  to  unite  and  strengthen  their  respective  parties. 

Meanwhile  a  circumstance  happened,  which  Captain  Pipe  seized  upon  for 
declaring  war.  M*Kee,  EUiot,  Uirty,  and  several  others,  had  been  held  at 
Pittsburg  as  tories.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  they  made  an  escape,  and 
fled  into  the  Indian  country,  and,  as  they  went,  proclaimed  to  that  people, 
that  the  Americans  had  determined  to  destroy  them ;  that  therefore  their  only 
safety  consisted  in  repelling  them  ;  that  they  must  fly  to  arms,  and  flght  them 
in  every  place.  Pipe,  being  rather  inclined  to  war,  believed  all  that  those 
exasperated  fugitives  said ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  WhUe-eyea  would  give  no 
credit  to  them.  Having  got  many  of  his  men  together.  Captain  Pipe  address- 
ed them  with  great  earnestness,  and  with  great  force  of  oratory  said, "  Every  man 
ia  an  enemy  to  his  country,  tcho  eudeavora  to  persuade  its  against  fighting  the 
Americans,  and  all  such  ought  aurely  to  be  put  to  death."  (^ptain  JVhite-eyes 
was  not  idle,  and  at  the  same  time  had  assembled  the  i)eople  of  his  tribe,  and 
the  substance  of  what  he  said  was,  "  that  if  they  [any  of  his  warriors]  meant 
in  earnest  to  go  out,  as  he  obaerved  aomeof  them  tvere preparing  to  do,  they  ahouid 
not  go  without  him.  He  had,  he  aaid,  taken  peace  measures  in  order  to  save  the 
nation  from  utter  destruction.  But  if  they  believed  that  he  was  in  the  tvrong,  and 
gave  more  credit  to  vagabond  fugitives,  whom  lie  knew  to  be  auch,  than  to  himself, 
who  was  best  acquainted  imth  the  real  state  of  things ;  if  they  had  determined  to 
follow  their  advice,  and  go  out  against  the  Americans,  he  would  go  out  with  them ; 
out  not  like  the  bear  hunter,  who  seta  the  doga  on  the  animal  to  be  beaten  about  with 
hia  paws,  tchile  he  keepa  at  a  anfe  distance ;  no !  he  toould  lead  them  on,  place 
himself  in  the  front,  and  be  the  first  who  should  fall.  They  only  had  to  determine 
on  what  they  meant  to  do ;  aafor  hia  own  mind,  it  waa  fully  made  up,  not  to  sur- 
vive hia  nation ;  and  he  wotud  not  spend  the  remainder  of  a  miaerable  life,  in 
bewailing  the  totcU  deatruction  of  a  brave  people,  who  deaerved  a  better  fate." 

This  speech  was  spoken  with  a  pathos  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  all  who  listened  to  it,  and  its  impression  was  such,  that  all 
unanimously  came  to  the  determination  to  obey  its  instructions  and  orders, 
and  to  hear  or  receive  directions  from  no  other  person,  of  any  nation  or  color 
but  Captain  White-eyea. 
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According  to  Mr.  Heckewtlder.    His  residence  was  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver. 
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At  the  same  time,  Captain  ffhUe-eyu,  in  order  to  counteract,  im  much  as 
possible,  the  evil  counsel  of  the  white  men  just  mentioned,  despatched  run 
ners  to  the  Shnwanrso  towns  on  the  Scioto,  where  these  impostors  had  gone, 
with  the  following  speech :  "  Grandchildren,  ye  Shawanese,  tome  daya  ago,  a 
Jktck  of  birdt,  that  had  come  on  from  the  eatt,  lit  at  Gotchochking,  imponn^  a 
tong  of  theirs  upon  tu,  which  aon^  had  nigh  proved  otw  ruin.  Shoxdd  these  birds, 
tehxch  on  leaving  us,  took  their  flight  towards  Scioto,  endeavor  to  impose  a  song 
on  you  likewise,  do  not  listen  to  them,  for  th^  lie ! " 

A  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  Captain  White-eyes  having  reached 
Pipe,  he  knew  not  what  course  to  take,  and,  while  thus  confounded,  a  kind 
and  conciliatory  message  was  received  ui  the  Delaware  nation,  from  the  Amer- 
ican agent  nf  Indian  anairs  at  Pittsburg.  It  particularly  cautioned  the  people 
of  that  nation  '*  not  to  hearken  to  tJiose  toidted  and  worthless  men,  who  had  run 
moayfrom  their  friends  in  the  n^ht,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  real  friendship  of 
the  United  States."  This  completed  Pipe's  confusion.  But  after  pondering 
a  while  upon  the  wrongs  to  which  his  countrymen  had  for  a  long  time  been 
subjected,  like  the  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  he  permitted  his  warriors 
to  go  out,  and  surprise,  and  murder  all  the  Americans  they  could  lay  their 
hands  upon. 

Blood  having  now  begun  to  flow,  barbarities  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Early  in  the  spring  of  1781,*  Colonel  Broadhead  arrived  near  the  Mora- 
vian town  of  Salem,  and  notified  the  inhabitants  that  he  was  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  hostile  Indians,  and  gave  them  that  timely  notice  that  they 
might  collect  their  people,  if  any  were  abroad,  that  they  might  not  be  taken 
for  enemies.  "However,"  says  Mr.  Heckewelder,  "whilst  the  colonel  was 
assuring  me  that  our  Indians  had  nothing  to  fear,  an  ofRcer  came  with  ^reat 
speed  from  one  quarter  of  the  camp,  and  reported  that  a  particular  division 
of  the  militia  "  were  preparing  to  break  off  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
Moravian  settlements  up  the  nver,  and  he  feared  they  could  not  be  restrained 
from  so  doing.' "  They  were,  however,  by  the  exertions  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  aided  by  Colonel  Shepherd,  of  Wheeling,  partially  prevented  from 
their  murderous  design.  Thus  these  Christian  Indians  were  situated  pre- 
cisely like  many  of  those  of  N.  E.  in  Philip's  war.  But  we  have  no  instance 
to  record,  of  the  latter,  equal  in  extent,  for  diabolical  atrocity,  to  that  of  the 
massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten,  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Broadhead  proceeded  to  Coshocton,  a  hostile  settle- 
ment near  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum  ;  and  with  such  secrecy  did  he  pro- 
ceed, that  not  a  person  escaped.  How  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  army 
is  not  mentioned ;  but,  not  long  afler,  16  warriors  were  put  to  death  with 
shocking  manifestations  of  depravity.  There  accompanied  Colonel  Broad' 
hecuPs  army  a  Delaware  chief  named  Pekillon.}  Sixteen  of  the  captive 
warriora  were  designated  by  him  as  perpetrators  of  murdere,  and  they  were 
forthwith  tomahawked  and  scalped.  They  were  executed  pursuant  to  the 
decree  of  a  court-mnrtiaL 

Some  extenuation  has  been  urged  for  this  revolting  transaction,  and  that 
alone  in  which,  perhaps,  the  mind  can  find  any  relief.  But  a  short  time  be- 
fore Broadhead's  expedition,  a  large  Indian  force,  called  by  the  whites  an 
army,  collected,  and  set  out  for  the  destmction  of  North-western  Virginia. 
This  army  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  their  expectations  were  wrought 
,  up  to  a  very  high  dejj^ree,  which,  when  suddenly  blasted,  were  changed  into 
rage  and  fury.  Havmg,  in  their  march,  taken  a  large  number  of  captives, 
they  retreated  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  there  tied  them  to  trees  and  put  them 
to  death  in  their  barbarous  manner.  This  massacre  was,  however,  confined 
to  their  male  prisoners.  Fathers,  in  presence  of  their  families,  were  leo 
forth  to  execution,  amid  tears  and  lamentations,  which  no  creature  but  infu- 
riated man  could  withstand.  This  borbaritjr  was  the  more  aggravating 
when  it  was  contemplated  that  those  who  fell  into  their  hands  had  made  no 
resistance!  Nothing,  therefore,  like  just  retribution  was  to  be  expected 
from  an  army  of  fixintier  militia,  when  vengeance  was  the  only  pursuit 

*  Doddridge,  Notes,  291,  says,  this  "  campaign  "  was  in  the  summer  of  1780. 
t  The  same  who,  afterwards,  as  I  conclude,  was  a  party  to  Wayne'i  treaty. 
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After  every  thing  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Indian  country  through  which 
the  Americans  passed,  they  returned  to  Pittsburg.  Beibri;  leaving  Coshoo- 
toii,  u  shocking  circumstance  occurred,  wliich  alone  was  sufficient  to  have 
tnrnislied  the  most  brilliant  exploits.  An  Indian  came  to  the  side  of  tlie 
river  over  against  the  encampment,  and  called  to  tlte  sentinels,  who  asked 
him  what  he  waitted.  He  answered  thot  he  wisiicd  to  see  the  "  big  captain  ** 
(the  name  by  which  Indians  commonly  designate  the  commander-in-chief). 
Colonel  Broculhtad  a|)|>earcd,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  who  replied, 
"  To  make  peace."  Then,  said  the  colonel,  send  over  some  of  your  ciiiefk 
The  Judian  interrogatively  naiA,  "May  be  you  kill?"  No,  said  the  colonel, 
tlioy  shall  come  and  go  in  safety.  Hereupon  a  chief  of  most  elegant  appear- 
ance crossed  to  the  encampment,  and — I  hesitate  to  relate  it — while  this 
rhief  was  conversing  with  the  colonel,  a  monster,  of  the  militia,  came  up, 
anil  with  a  tomahawk,  wliich  he  had  concealed  in  his  clothes,  laid  him  dead 
vkh  a  single  stroke !  *  The  name  of  this  fiend  was  H\tzel.  The  army  soon 
began  its  retreat,  and  Colonel  Broadhead  having  put  his  prisoners,  (about  20 
in  number,)  into  the  cui'e  of  the  soldiers,  they  immediatclv  began  to  nias- 
Kocrc  them !  all  except  a  few  women  and  children  were  killed.  These  were 
taken  to  Pittsburg,  and  aflcrwai'ds  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  white 
pri8oner8.f  Thus  the  peace  which  might  have  been  concluded  was  unhappily 
(suspended,  and  the  war  ailerwards  might  well  have  been  expected  to  exhibit 
licencs  no  less  bloody  than  before. 

A  chief,  called  Pachoantschihilas,  distinguished  himself  upon  the  fron- 
tiers, immediately  upon  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Broadkead'a  army ;  not  as  many 
others  have,  but  by  magnanimity  and  address.  And  subsequently  his  name 
was  set  to  many  treaties  between  his  nation  and  the  United  States,  from  that 
of  General  fVtnne  at  Greenville  to  that  of  St.  Mary's  in  1818 :  if,  indeed, 
Pdclienanalas,  Bokongehelas,  and  several  other  variations,  stand  for  the  same 
person.  His  name,  according  to  Hecketoelder,  signified  a  j\dJiUxr,  or  one  who 
succeeds  in  all  he  undertakes.  He  was  a  son  of  a  great  chief  whose  name  is 
written  fVewanddchtvalend,  which  signified  one  employed  on  important  messages ; 
und  who  in  the  French  war  was  a  great  captain,  and  in  peace  a  great  coun- 
sellor. He  had  upon  his  under  lip  and  chin  tatooed  the  figure  of  a  water 
lizard,  on  which  account  he  was  often  called  Thceegtuhschasu.  Bnokongahelas 
was  head  warrior  of  all  the  Delawares  who  lived  on  the  Miami  and  White 
Rivers. 

Petchemanalas,  at  the  head  of  80  warriors,  apiieared  suddenly  at  Gna- 
deuhuetten,  surrounding  it  before  day,  allowing  no  one  a  chance  for  escape. 
Not  knowing  his  object,  the  people  were  filled  with  terror.  But  he  soon 
dispelleil  their  fears,  by  telling  them  that  he  came  to  take  the  chief  Gtlele- 
nvtnd,  and  a  few  other  head  men,  whom  he  would  have,  either  dead  or  alive. 
As  it  happened,  not  one  of  those  he  sought  after  was  there  at  the  time. 
Having  satisfied  himself  of  this  fact,  the  chief  demanded  that  deputies  from 
the  three  Christian  towns  should  meet  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  to  them. 
When  the  deputies  and  others  had  met,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

«  Friends  and  kinsinen,  listen  to  what  I  say  to  you.  You  see  a  great  and 
powerful  nution  divided.  You  see  the  father  fighting  against  the  son,  and 
the  son  against  the  father. — ^The  father  has  called  on  his  Indian  children  to 
assist  him  in  punishing  his  children,  the  Americiins,  who  have  become  re- 
fractory. I  took  time  to  consider  what  I  should  do ;  whether  or  not  I  should 
receive  the  hatchet  of  my  father,  to  assist  him.  At  first  I  looked  upon  it  aa 
a  ftuuily  quarrel,  in  which  I  was  not  interested.  At  length  it  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  father  was  in  the  right,  and  his  children  deserved  to  be  punished  a 
little. — Tliat  this  must  be  the  case,  I  concluded  from  the  many  cruel  acts  hia 
ofispring  hud  conmiitted,  from  time  to  time,  on  his  Indian  children — in  en- 
crouching  on  their  lands,  stealing  their  property — shooting  at  and  murdering 
without  cause,  men,  women,  ajtiu  children : — yes,  even  murdering  those,  who 
at  oil  tunes  had  been  friendly  to  them,  and  were  placed  for  protection  under 


*  Chronicles  of  Western  SettiementSfjMwrim. 
t  Doddridge'i  Notes,  293. 
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the  roof  or  their  flither**  hounn  (*  the  ilithor  himtcirHtatiding  Benti|y  at  tlicdooi*, 
at  the  time ! — Friendt  and  relative*,  often  lian  tht;  Ihtlior  been  obliged  to  settle 
and  make  amend*  Ibr  tlio  wrontfa  and  niincliieta  done  us,  by  \\m  retVnctory 
children;  yet  theHe  do  not  |{niw iHitter.  No!  they  remain  the  same, and  will 
continue  to  lie  no,  lut  long  uk  wo  linve  any  land  left  us !  Look  back  ut  tlio 
murders  committed  by  tne  Long-KnlveM  on  many  of  our  relations,  who  lived 
peaceable  neighbors  to  thi*nt  ou  the  Ohio !  Did  tliey  not  kill  them  without 
the  least  provocation  ? — Are  ihey,  do  yiiu  think,  better  now,  thau  they  were 
then  ?  No !  indeed  not ;  and  many  (luys  ure  not  elapsed,  since  you  had  a 
number  of  these  very  men  near  your  doors,  who  punted  to  kill  you,  but  ibr- 
tunately  were  prevented  Ihini  mo  doing,  by  the  Great  8un,t  who,  ut  that  time, 
had  by  the  Great  Spirit  been  ordnineu  to  nroti-ct  you ! " 

The  chief  then  s|K)ko  with  reapoct  ot  thitir  pcuceable  mode  of  life,  nnd 
commended  their  desire  to  live  in  (Vifudship  with  ull  niunkind;  butfuid,  they 
must  be  aware  of  their  exjtosed  Hituution — living  in  the  very  road  the  hostile 
paities  uiust  pass  over,  in  going  tit  <iglit  each  other;  tliut  they  had  just  es- 
caped destruction  iVom  one  oi  tliOHu  parties ;  tlint  therelbre  no  time  should 
be  lost,  but  they  shoidd  go  to  the  cuinitry  ou  the  Miami,  where  they  would  bo 
entirely  out  of  danger. 

Tlie  Christiau  Indians  replied,  that,  aa  they  hud  never  injured  the  Amer- 
icans, they  thought  they  need  not  fear  injury  from  them;  that  U'  their 
tiieuds  at  war  wished  tliem  well,  in  trutn,  tiiey  would  not  niuke  their 
settlement  upon  the  putlt  tliey  took  to  go  to  war,  as  it  would  lead  their 
antagonists  tlie  same  way ;  and  that  they  coidd  not  remove  without  grout 
detriment ;  and  therefore,  lut  they  were  then  situated,  they  could  not  consent 
to  go. 

PachganUchihiUu  consulted  in  the  mean  time  with  his  chief  men,  and 
answered  very  feelingly  to  what  the  brethren  liad  said.  He  observed  that  he 
was  sorry  that  they  sTiould  differ  fVom  him  in  opinion,  but  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  uae  compulsion,  and  otdy  requested  that  those  might  be  permit- 
ted to  go,  whose  fears  prompted  them  to  it.  This  was  reudily  assented  to, 
and  the  council  broke  up,  and  the  warriors  departed.  At  Sulem  they  made  u 
short  stay,  where  they  conducted  tliemselves  us  they  hud  done  ut  Gnaden- 
huetten.  Here  a  family  of  old  peopU)  joined  tlieni,  through  fear  of  Avhut  Pach- 
gantschihilat  had  premcted,  and  the  event  justified  the  proceeding!  The 
massacre  of  Gnadenhuetteii  will  ever  be  rumoinbered  witli  the  deepest  regi-et 
and  indignation. 

Nothing  was  feared  (Vom  the  good  Pdchenatwlas ;  but  the  prowling  mon- 
sters M'Kee,  Giiiy,  Elliot,  niid  perhaps  others,  culling  tliemselves  white,  were 
the  plotters  of  the  ruin  of  the  iiuuicent  peojilu  ut  Gnudcnhuettcn,  which  fol- 
lowed not  long  ailer. 

Our  present  design  makes  it  expedient  that  we  puss  over  ..any  evenia  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  froiitinr  wars,  that  we  muy  be  enabled  t(  ,'roceed  with 
more  minuteness  of  detail,  in  the  lives  of  the  eminent  cliiets.  Although 
we  cannot,  by  any  rule  known  to  um,  derive  Bmkongahelas  from  Pacligantad- 
hUaa  or  Pttaunanalat,  yet,  as  they  liuve  as  much  utlinity  us  Pometacom  and 
Metacomet,  we  shall  let  them  pans  for  tiio  sumo  (lei-son,  and  thus  continue  our 
narrative. 

Buokongnhelaa  was  not  only  a  grout,  but  a  noble  warrior.  He  took  no  de- 
light in  shedding  blood ;  and  when  he  raised  the  hutdiet  on  the  side  of  the 
British  in  the  riivolution,  it  wits  for  the  bent  of  reasons ;  und  would  that  nume- 
rous other  allies  we  could  name  hatl  acted  from  as  pure  motives !  Our  next 
notice  of  Buiokongahela»  is  in  17iK2,  wiien  h(3  showed  himself  no  less  nmgnan 
imouB  than  at  Gnadcnhuotten  and  Hulem.  Colonel  Hardin,  Major  Trueman 
and  several  others,  wore  sent,  in  May  of  this  year,  by  IVaahinscton,  with  a  flag 
of  tniee,  to  the  Indian  nations  of  the  west,  particidai-ly  tlie  Mauinee  towns 
They  having  arrived  near  the  Indian  town  of  Au  Glaize  on  the  south-wes 


*  Alluding  to  the  murder  of  the  Conoitoga  Indiaiti,  which  was  as  atrocious  as  that  at  Gna 
denhuetten.  and  of  which  we  thnll  in  due  cdiiriw  frivc  a  relation, 
t  Referring  to  what  wo  have  juil  rolutuil  of  Colonel  Danitl  Broadluad  and  his  urmy. 
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branch  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  fell  in  with  aotne  Indianii,  who  treated 
them  well  at  first,  and  made  many  profeaaions  of  tViendahip,  but  in  the  end 
look  advantage  of  them,  while  on  their  guard,  and  murdered  nearly  all  of 
them.  The  interpreter  made  his  escape,  after  some  time,  and  gave  an  ac> 
count  of  the  traiisaetion.  His  name  was  fVilliam  SmaUtf;  and  he  had  been 
some  time  before  with  the  Indians,  and  had  learned  tlieir  manners  and  cus- 
toms, which  gave  him  some  advantage  in  being  able  to  save  liiuiself.  He  was 
at  first  conducted  to  Au  Gluize,  and  soon  after  to  **  Buokungahela,  king  of  the 
Delawares,  by  his  captors."  The  chief  told  those  tliat  committed  tho  murder, 
hi  wot  very  sorry  tkty  had  killed  the  men.  Tltat  instead  of  so  doing,  they  should 
have  brought  them  to  the  Iiuiian  toims ;  and  then,  if  what  they  had  to  say  had  not 
been  liked,  it  umuld  have  been  tune  enough  to  have  Killed  them  then.  JVothing,  he 
■aid,  could  justify  them /or  putting  thetn  to  death,  as  there  teas  no  chimcefor  them 
to  escape.  The  truth  was,  they  killed  them  to  plunder  their  eftects.  'Buokon- 
gahelas  took  Mr.  Smally  into  his  cabin,  and  showed  liim  great  kindneHs ;  told 
nim  to  stay  there  while  he  could  go  safisly  to  his  former  Indian  irieudH. 
(He  having  been  adopted  into  un  Indian  family,  in  place  of  one  who  had 
been  killed,  in  his  former  captivity.)  While  here  with  Buokongahelat, 
which  was  near  a  month,  Mr.  SnuUly  said  the  chief  would  nut  permit 
him  to  go  abroad  alone,  for  fear,  he' said,  that  the  young  Indians  would 
kill  him. 

From  another  source  we  learn  the  names  of  several  of  the  murdcrcil.  "  A 
letter  from  Paris  (in  the  new  French  settlement),  dated  July  17,  states,  that 
intelligence  had  l)een  received  at  Fort  Jefl'erson,  of  the  death  of  Major  True- 
man,  Mr.  IWeman,  Debacki  and  Jarrat.  That  this  inlbrmation  was  brought 
bv  two  prisondrs,  who  were  laboring  in  a  cornfield,  and  made  their  escape. 
The  one  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  tlie  time  General  Harmer  was  defeated — 
the  other  is  WiUicun  Duer,  of  Capt  Bwhanan^s  comimny  of  levies.  They 
fiirthcr  inform,  that  on  the  15th  June  a  party  of  Indians  took  8  men  prisoners, 
who  were  making  hay  near  Fort  JeflTerson ;  that  when  they  had  moved  the 
prisonera  some  distance  from  the  fort,  they  divided  them — four  were  given 
to  the  Chip|>ewa8,  and  four  to  the  Shawanese — that  the  Shawanese  burnt  tlie 
four  unfortunately  assigned  to  them — that  the  Chipiiewas  took  theirs  home, 
to  the  intent  of  making  laborers  of  them — that  the  Indians  are  determined 
ibr  war,  and  will  not  treat,  but  will  kill  every  white  person  that  attempts  to 
go  to  them,  either  with  or  without  a  flag — that  their  present  plan  is  to  cut  oif 
the  escorts  of  provisions  destined  to  tlie  outposts,  and  by  tliut  means  oblige 
the  troops  stationed  there  to  surrender;  and  that  for  this  purjiose  they  kept 
•two  spies  constantly  out."  * 

It  is  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  British,  at  the  battle  of  Presque-Isle,  for- 
ever changed  the  mind  of  this  chief,  as  it  did  that  of  many  others,  in  regard 
to  them.  Buokongahelas  said  he  would  henceforth  trust  them  no  more.  The 
fort  at  Maumee  was  critically  situated,  but  by  its  own  imprudence.  The  ofli- 
cers  of  it  had  told  the  Indians  that  if  the  battle  turned  against  them,  they 
should  have  protection  in  the  fort.  Immediately  after.  General  Wayne  in- 
fbnned  them,  that  if  they  did  protect  the  Indians  in  that  event,  he  would 
treat  them  as  though  found  in  arms  against  him ;  therefore,  thinking  their 
own  safety  of  more  consequence  than  keeping  their  faith  with  the  Indians, 
they  barred  the  gates,  and  were  idle  siiectators  of  those  they  had  basely  be- 
trayed, cut  down  in  great  numbers  by  the  swords  of  the  horsemen,  luider 
their  very  ramparts ! 

It  would  seem  from  a  passage  ui  tlie  Memoirs  of  General  Harrison,]  that 
Buokongahelas  died  soon  "  after  the  treaty  of  1804 ; "  that  if  he  had  been 
alive,  ybc.  Dawson  thinks,  when  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  enlisted  so  many 
nations  against  the  Americans,  he  would  not  have  suflTered  their  plans  to 
have  been  matured.  The  same  author  relates  an  incident  of  peculiar  mterest, 
concerning  our  subject,  which  is  as  follows: — After  the  fight  with  Wayne^s 
army  before  mentioned,  Buokongahelas  collected  the  remnant  of  his  liand, 
and  embarked  with  them  in  canoes,  and  passed  up  the  river,  to  send  a  flag  of 


*  Carey'i  Mtueum,  xii.  16, 
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truce  to  Fort  fVamu.  When  the  chict'  nrrivetl  uKniniit  tlio  Hi-itirili  (})rt,  ho 
vroM  requi'Htocl  to  land,  wliich  he  did.  When  lie  hiul  iipiiruHflii'd  the  wiilhiol, 
he  demanded,  "  ffhat  ham  you  to  »ay  to  me  9^^  lie  wuh  ttimworiMi  that  Ihii 
commandant  desired  to  spealc  with  him.  '*  Then  he  may  comt  hkhk,"  wuh  ihn 
roplv.  The  sentry  then  aoid  the  officer  would  not  do  that,  and  tliiit  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  paw  the  fort,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  itH  ruhm,  "  /^Aui 
ahaU  prevent  me  ?  "  said  the  intrepid  chief.  Pointing  to  the  cuiinun  of  the  ibrt, 
the  tieutry  said,  *'  Those."  The  chief  replied  indignantly,  **  /  jUar  nut  your 
cannon:  q/ltr  aajftring  the  JimtricanM  to  d^  your  apringf  withoui  daring  UtJIrt 
on  them,  you  cannot  expect  to  frighten  BuoKoifOEMBLAR."  lie  reliinhnrkml,  iind 
pasHed  the  fort,  without  nioicHtution.  By  "  defiling  thi  ir  Mpring,"  hu  munnt 
an  ironical  reproach  to  the  British  garrison  for  their  treachery  tu  the  (udluiiN, 
which  has  been  mentioned. 

It  is  said  that  Buokongahdaa  was  present  at  Fort  M'lntoNh,  at  the  trflnty 
of  1783;  but  as  his  name  is  not  among  the  signers,  we  iiti|)iioMe  ho  WiiH 
opposed  to  it.  General  George R.  C(ark,Mhur  Lee,  and  Riclutrtl liutkr,  worn 
the  American  commissionors ;  the  former  had  been  a  buccchhDuI  warrior  iigniiiMt 
the  Indians,  which  had  gained  him  the  respect  of  Buokongdiutlua  {  and  whuri 
ho  had  an  opportunity,  he  passed  the  others  without  noticing  thi'iii,  Init  wont 
and  took  (iencral  Clark  by  tlie  hand,  and  said,  "  /  thank  the  Grmt  S/iirU  for 
having  ihia  day  brought  together  two  auch  greed  warriora,  aa  BiiUKUNUAiiKl.AH 
and  Gen.  Clark." 

A  separate  article  in  the  treaty  just  named,  illustrates  the  history  of  ttuvnritl 
chiefs  already  mentioned.  It  is  in  these  words: — "It  is  agreed  timt  tlii<  Del- 
aware chiefs  KeUlamand,  ^Gelelemend,  KiUbuck,]  or  Colonel  Henry  {  Hengue- 
vuduu,  or  the  Big-cat ;  fVtcocalind,  or  Captain  ffhite-euea ;  who  took  up  tiio 
oatchet  for  the  United  States,  and  their  families,  shall  bo  received  into  tho 
Delaware  nation,  in  the  same  situation  and  rank  as  before  tlie  wari  iind  ui^ity 
their  due  portions  of  the  lands  to  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations  in  UM 
treaty,  as  uiUy  as  if  they  had  not  taken  part  with  America." 

Gelelebiend,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  noticed  in  the  provlnioti 
of  the  treaty  of  Fort  M'Intosh,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  in  thin  pluut,<. 
His  name  signified  A  leader,  but  he  was  called  Killbuck  because  the  wliltiiM 
had  so  called  his  father,  and  to  distinguish  him,  junior  was  oddecl.  Upon 
the  death  of  Whke-eyea,  he,  as  that  chief  had  done,  accepted  tho  otfivM  of 
chief,  until  the  young  heir  should  bo  old  enough  to  fill  the  important  place. 
He  continued  the  course  of  measures  carried  on  bv  his  uredecesNor,  hilt  itl 
spite  of  all  he  could  do.  Captain  Pipe  succeeded  m  defeating  his  de»igiiM. 
Such  was  the  power  of  Pipe,  tliut  Gclekmend  and  his  party  wero  fut'coci 
Uirough  fear  to  abandon  their  council-liouse  at  Goschochkmg,  und  retlrit 
under  the  protection  of  tlie  Americans  near  Pittsburg.  Here  they  suppuHMtl 
themselves  safe,  but  they  wero  goon  disappointed;  "for  while  the*  Irietidly 
chiefs,  together  with  a  number  of  their  people,  were  peaceably  living  togothor 
on  an  island  just  below  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  they  were  suudeiily  HiirpriNUil 
and  attacked  by  the  murdering  party  which  had  retiuned  fVont  killing  nuut'  it 
hundred  of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  partly  killed  and  partly  put  to  flight, 
from  whence  tliis  chief  {KiUbuck)  saved  his  life  only  by  taking  to  tho 
river  and  swimming  across  tu  the  point,  or  town,  [of  Pittsburg]  leaving  nil 
his  property  behind ;  among  which  wus  the  bag  containing  nil  the  wuni|)um 
speeches  and  written  docutnents  of  William  Penn  niid  liis  succoNsors  !(»•  ii 
'  great  number  of  years,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  carelUUy  prenorvod 
by  them,  but  now  bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  murdering  hand  of  white 
savages,  who  killed  at  the  some  time  tho  promising  young  Delaware  elilof 
above  mentioned."  The  many  services  he  rendered  to  Pennsylvania  w«!r« 
known  and  appreciated ;  which  services,  however,  being  obnoxious  to  thu 
enemy,  drew  their  hatred  upon  him,  so  much  so,  that  they  ordered  any  tlmt 
should  meet  with  him  to  shoot  him  dead.  He  therefore  remained  concunlod 
some  time  afler  the  peace  with  the  Indians,  with  his  family  at  Pittsburg.  Ho 
finally  joined  the  Christian  Indians  and  lived  under  their  protection  j  liuvei' 
venturing  for  from  home,  lest  the  Muiiseys  should  meet  with  and  kill  hitri 
He  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  fVUliam  Henry,  a  name  ho  hod  been  long 
known  under,  and  which  was  that  of  a  distinguished  member  of  congruilis 
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eonferrcil  by  liiniwlf.  KiUbuek*  died  in  tho  iUth  in  January,  1811,  aged 
•bout  80.t 

At  tito  time  them)  peaceable  Indiana  were  murderouily  driven  flrom  tlioir 
ialund,  HH  just  noticed,  Bir-catl  narrowly  eaca|N!d  the  Hlauchtcr.  He  retired 
to  the  Miami  country,  whore  he  af\erwardH  died.  He  had  been  an  able 
counHollor,  and  aftorworda  a  chief  of  the  Turtle  tribe.f  But  to  return  to 
Captain  Pipe, 

At  one  time  after  an  expedition  asainat  the  Americano,  Captain  Pipe  went 
to  Detroit,  where  ho  wus  received  with  reapcct  by  the  Britian  commondaiit, 
who,  witli  his  uttendaiita,  was  invited  to  the  counciUhouae,  to  sive  an  account 
of  poat  tranmctions.  He  waa  seated  in  flront  of  hia  Indians,  nicingthe  chiof 
officer,  und  held  in  his  left  hand  a  short  stick,  to  which  waa  fhstoned  a  scalp. 
After  a  UHual  pause,  he  arose  and  spoke  aa  follows : — 

**  FiUher,  [then  ho  stooped  a  little,  and,  turning  towards  tho  audience,  with 
a  countenance  flill  of  great  expression,  and  a  sarcastic  look,  suiil,  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice,] "  //uive  mid  father,  dthough,  indeed,  I  do  not  knoto  why  I  am 
to  call  niM  ao,  fiaving  never  knoum  any  otherjather  than  the  Drench,  and  conaider- 
inr  the  English  on^  a$  brothers.  BxU  aa  thia  name  ia  alao  impoaed  upon  iu, 
I  anall  make  use  of  t/,  and  aay,  [at  the  siune  time  fixing  his  eyes  u[M>n  the  com- 
mandant,] Father,  aome  time  ago  you  put  a  tear  hatchet  into  my  hands,  aaying, 
'  Take  thia  weapon  and  try  it  on  ike  heada  qf  my  enemiea,  the  Lonf^-Ktiivea,  and 
let  me  qflenearaa  know  if  U  waa  aharp  and  good,*  Father,  at  the  time  when  you 
gave  me  thia  iceapon,  I  had  neither  cattae  nor  inclination  to  go  to  tear  againH  a 
people  who  had  done  me  no  injury ;  yet  in  obedience  to  you,  who  aay  you  are  my 
father,  and  call  me  your  child,  freceived  the  hatchet ;  teell  knowing,  that  \f  I  did 
not  obey,  you  teould  teithholdfrom  me  the  neceaaariea  qf  Itfe,  teithotit  which  I  could 
not  aubaiat,  and  tvhieh  are  not  elaewhere  to  be  proeured,  but  at  the  house  of  my 
■,,     »    --^iv.i. 1.-  •  >.- .„• y  life  at  your  bidding, in 

king}  for  Uia your  caun 
to  fight  the  Long-T^nivea  ;^  you  have  raiaed  a 
quarrel  amangat  yoyaraeivea,  and  you  ought  youraelvea  to  fight  it  ouf.  You  ahotdd 
not  compel  your  childrev ,  the  Indiana,  to  expose  themaelvea  to  danger,  for  your  aakea. 
— Father,  many  Uvea  hac^  already  been  lost  on  your  aceoutU ! — Mdions  have  suf 
fered,  and  been  tveakened .'  —children  have  lost  parents,  brothers,  and  relatives ! — 
teives  have  lost  husbands ! — it  L  ^lot  known  how  many  more  may  perish  before 
your  tear  will  be  at  an  end! — Father,  I  have  said,  that  you  mem,  perhaps,  think  nu 
afool,fdr  thus  thoughtlessly  rushinf^  on  your  enemy ! — Do  notbrlieve  thia, father : 
TliirA  not  that  I  want  aenae  to  convince  me,  that  aWwnigh  you  now  pretend  to  keep 
vp  a  perpetual  enmity  to  the  Long-Knivea,  you  may  before  long  conclude  a  peace 
toith  them. — Father,  you  say  you  love  your  children,  the  Indians. — This  you  have 
qflen  told  (Aem,  and  indeed  it  is  your  interest  to  say  so  to  them,  that  you  may  have 
them  at  your  service.  But,  father,  who  of  us  can  bmieve  that  you  can  love  a  people 
qf  a  different  color  from  your  own,  better  than  those  who  have  a  white  skin  like 
yourselves  ?  Father,  pay  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say.  ffhile  you,  father, 
are  setting  me  [mcanmg  the  Indians  in  generu]  on  vour  enemy,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  hunter  seta  hia  dog  on  the  game ;  trfttle  /  am  in  the  eut  ofruahing 
on  that  enemy  of  youra,  teith  the  bloody  deatnutive  weapon  you  gave  me,  I 
may,  perchance,  happen  to  look  back  to  the  place  from  whence  you  atarted  me ;  and 
toMt  ihaU  laee^  Perhapa  I  may  aee  my  father  ahaking^  handa  teith  the  Lonj^- 
Knivea ;  yea,  with  theae  very  people  he  now  calla  hia  enemiea.  I  may  then  aee  him 
laugh  at  my  folly  for  having  obeyed  hia  ordera ;  and  yet  I  am  now  riaking  my  lift 
at  nia  command!  Father, keep  what  I  have  aaid  in  remembrance, — iMow,  father, 
here  ia  tbhat  haa  been  done  teith  the  hatchet  you  gave  me.  [With  those  words  he 
handed  the  stick  to  the  commandant,  with  the  scalp  upon  it,  above  men- 
tioned.] Ihave  dont  teith  the  hatchet  what  j^u  ordered  tne  to  do,  and  found  it 
sharp.    Nevertheless,  I  did  not  do  all  that  I  might  have  dune,  JVo,  I  did  not.    My 


*  Another  of  th«  same  name  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  Rambles,  ii.  118,  whom  he  saw 
at  New  Fairfield  in  1832 ;  "  a  venerable  "  man  "  watching  the  bed  of  his  dying;  daughter,  the 
last  of  12  children." 

f  Htekewelder's  Biography  of  the  Delawares,  &c.,  in  Philot,  TVmu. 
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heart  failtd  within  me.  I  felt  eompattion/or  your  enemy.  Iniioconce  [Ii«I|(Ivh* 
woniuii  and  childreiil  had  no  part  in  your  auarreUj  ther^n  t  lUrtinguithtd—l 
apartd.  I  took  tome  live  flash,  u/hieh,  whUe  1  wu  Imngiw  to  you,  /  ipud  oim  qf 
your  large  canoea,  on  which  IpvU  Ufor  you.  In  a  few  tutye  you  wUl  recover  Ihit 
fl«Bli,  and  find  that  the  tkin  ia  qf  the  «ume  color  with  your  own.  i\tiA«r,  /  hupt 
you  wiU  not  dtttryu  what  /  have  eaved.  You,/ulher,  nave  the  puant  t^  prtHrv- 
in^  that  which  wim  me  would  ptriih/or  want.  Tlw  warrior  ii  poor,  and  hia  cabin 
ia  alwaya  enuity ;  but  your  houae,f<mer,  ia  alwayajML^ 

After  n  high  uncoiniuni  upon  tiiis  aiicech,  which  nond  not  be  repeated,  Mr. 
Heckowoldvr  saya,  **  It  ia  but  juaticu  hvro  to  aav,  that  Pipe  wua  woll  nvquuhit* 
od  with  tlio  nolilti  and  gcnoroua  charactor  of  the  Britiah  oiHcor  to  wlioui  ihla 
Bi)4)«!cli  wuH  a(idr«!HHed.  He  ia  atill  hviiifr  in  hia  own  country,  un  lionor  to  tho 
llriiiah  name.  He  oh«)yt!d  the  ordcra  ot  hia  auperiora,  hi  eniploylntf  the  In* 
diuna  to  flsht  againat  ua ;  but  tie  did  it  witli  ruluctaiice,  and  aoftuneu  aa  iniu^h 
aa  waa  in  Tiia  power  the  horrora  of  tliut  abominable  warfare.  Hu  oateuiiiutl 
Captain  Ptfie,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  wua  woll  p'uoaed  with  the  humane  t'Oii* 
duct  of  thia  Indian  chief,  whoae  sagacity  in  thia  inataiico  ia  no  Icaa  duaorvilig 
of  prniae  than  hia  clotjuenco." 

Tiie  name  of  Captain  Pipe  ia  unfortunately  uaaociated  with  the  hiatory  of  tlia 
lamented  Colonel  nilliam  Crau^ford,  who  piirinhcd  at  tlie  ataki*,  after  MiillhriiiK 
the  moat  horrible  and  excruciutmg  torturea  poHaible  for  Indiana  to  inflict,  Uh 
waa  particularly  obnoxioua  to  them,  IVom  having  been  muiiy  yeara  a  micccaaftil 
commander  againat  them.  He  fell  into  the  linada  of  the  Iiidiuna  not  tlir  (Voiii 
Upper  Sunduaky,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  17B2.  At  thia  time  he  wua  urrivixl 
there,  at  the  heud  of  a  Imnd  of  about  500  volunteera,  who  wore  attacked  hikI 
put  to  flight,  without  having  acquitted  themaelvoa  like  aoldiera  in  any  dugrtio  i 
except,  indeed,  aome  individual  iuatancea.  At  leaat  a  hundred  were  killuu 
and  taken,  and  of  the  latter,  but  two  are  auid  ever  to  have  eacuited. 

Captain  Pipe,  if  not  the  principal,  wua  probably  one  of  the  chief  louilera  of 
tlie  Indiana  at  thia  time.  When  the  rout  of  the  army  began,  iiiateud  of  re- 
treating in  a  body,  thoy  fled  in  small  nartiea,  and  tiiua  foil  un  ouav  prey  Into 
the  liaiida  of  their  purauera.  Colonel  Cravjord  became  aepuruttid  ii'om  thtt 
main  body  of  hia  aoldiera,  by  hia  extreme  anxiety  for  hia  aon,  and  two  or  three 
other  relationa,  whom  he  suapected  were  in  the  rear,  and  therefore  wuitiul 
for  them  an  unreoaonable  time.  He  at  length  fled,  in  company  with  u  l)r. 
Knight  and  two  others.  Unfortunately,  after  iravellinff  nearly  two  duya,  they 
were,  with  several  others,  aurpriaed  by  a  party  of  DeTuwoi'ea,  and  condiicteil 
to  the  Old  Wvandot  Town.  Here  Captain  Pipe,  with  hia  own  Imiida,  puiiitml 
Crawford  and  Knight  black  in  every  part  uf  their  bodica.  A  place  culled 
the  New  Wyandot  Town  wua  not  fur  ofi*.  To  thia  place  thoy  were  now 
ordered,  and  Pipe  told  Crawford,  that  when  he  arrived  there,  hia  head  ahould 
lie  ahttved ;  of  wnich,  it  aeeina,  he  did  not  understand  the  import.  Theau  intM> 
erable  men  were  accompanied  by  Pipe  and  anotlier  noted  Delaware  chief, 
named  Wingenim.  Several  other  captivea  had  been  aent  forward ;  anil  in  tint 
way,  as  Knif^ht  and  Crawford  passed  along,  they  saw  four  of  the  inunKlud 
bodiea  of  their  friends,  lying  upon  the  grouiul,  dead  and  scalped.  Nine  otiiei'H 
had  been  picked  up  at  the  same  time  the  two  just  named  were,  and  four  of 
these  were  those  murdered  in  the  way.  The  other  Ave  met  a  like  fate,  iVoiii 
tlie  hands  of  Indian  squaws  and  boys  at  the  destined  village.  Here  (Jraui/'orit 
mid  Knigid  saw  Simon  Girly,  of  whom  no  human  being  since,  we  apprehend, 
has  spoken  or  written  witnout  indignation.  He  is  represented  to  have  wlt> 
nessed  the  torture  of  Crawford  with  much  satisfaction ! 

After  tlie  colonel  was  tied  to  the  fatal  post,  Captain  Pipe  addreaaed  the  Haanni' 
bled  Indiana  in  un  earnest  sjieech,  which  when  he  had'closed,  they  ull  joined  in 
a  hideous  yell,  and  fell  to  torturing  the  prisoner,  which  continued  for  ulioiit 
three  hours,  when  he  sunk  down  upon  hia  face,  and  with  a  groan  expired, 

Dr.  Knight  was  reaerved  for  the  same  fate,  and  was  present,  and  oiiliged  to 
hear  the  agonizing  ejaculations  of  his  friend,  and  at  lost  to  ace  him  expire, 
without  being  able  to  render  him  even  the  assistance  of  a  consoling  word!— 
Indeed  the  thoughts  of  hia  own  condition,  and  the  end  that  awaited  him, 
were  as  much,  nay,  more,  perhaps,  than  a  rational  mind  could  bear.  There 
seemed  uo  possibility  of  a  deliverance ;  but  it  came  in  an  unexpected  iioui 
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He  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Bawaneo  Tuwn,  sad  for  this  purpose  was  intrusted 
to  a  ^oung  warrior,  who  waUilwd  liliii  iticemantly.  The  distance  was  aliout 
40  miles ;  and,  during  their  march,  he  found  weaaa  to  knoclt  down  bis  driver 
and  moke  £Ood  his  escape.  He  was  31  diiyi  in  the  wildoroess  alone,  and  was 
nearly  famished  when  he  arrived  at  Fort  M'lntoah.  At  the  place  to  which 
he  was  destined  by  the  Indiani,  Colonel  Crattford^a  eon,  son-in-law,  and  sev- 
eral others,  wore  put  to  death  about  the  leme  time. 

Wingenund,  ffinganoond,  or  Wingaj/noand,  had  on  interview  with  Colonel 

Crawford  immediately  befbro  bie  execution,  and  a«  the  substance  of  whut 

lassed  between  the  victim  and  the  chief  has  been  preserved,  it  shall  here 

le  given,  not  merely  fbr  the  history  which  it  contains,  but  as  it  strikingly 

brings  to  view  the  manner  in  which  on  Indian  exorcises  his  views  of  justice 

in  an  extraordinarv  case. 

This  chief  had  been  known  to  Craufford  iome  time  before,  and  had  been 
on  terms  of  true  friendship  with  him,  and  kindly  entertained  by  him  at  his 
own  house ;  and  such  acts  of  kindneis  all  red  men  remember  with  gratitude. 
Wingtnund  does  not  npfioiir  to  have  tieen  present  when  the  first  preparations 
were  made  for  burning  the  prisoner,  but  reMided  not  far  from  the  fatal  spot,  and 
had  retired  to  his  cabin  that  he  might  not  eee  the  sentence  of  his  nation  exe- 
cuted upon  one  callinff  him  bis  (Wend ;  but  Crauford  requested  that  he  might 
be  sunt  for,  cheering  !>!«  almost  rayleMi  mind  with  the  faint  hope  that  lie 
would  imerpose  and  save  him.  Accordingly,  ff^ingtnund  soon  appeared  in 
the  presence  of  the  bound  and  naked  white  man.  He  was  asked  by  Crawford  if 
he  knew  him,  who  said,  he  believed  be  did,  and  asked,  "Are  you  not  Cfoloucl 
Craitford?"  " I  am,"  replied  the  colonel.  The  chief  discovered  much  agi- 
tation and  embarrassment,  and  ejaculated— " Bo ! — Yes !— Indeed ! "  "Bo 
you  not  recollect  the  fViendship  that  always  existed  between  us,  and  that  we 
were  always  glad  to  see  each  other  P^iakl  Craufford,  "Yes,"  said  the  chief,  "I 
remember  all  this,  and  that  we  have  often  drank  together,  and  that  you  have 
been  kind  tome."  <*Then  I  hoiHi,**  added  Cra^/ord^  "  the  same  friendship 
still  continues."  "  It  would  of  courwc,"  Maid  Wingenund,  '*  were  you  where  you 
ought  to  be,  and  not  here."  ^  And  why  not  here  ?  ^  said  the  colonel ;  "  I  hope 
you  would  not  desert  a  fViend  in  timo  of  need.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
exert  yourself  in  my  behalf,  on  I  should  do  for  you,  were  you  in  my  place." 
"Colonel  Crawford^  replied  fVingmundf  ''you  liave  placed  yourself  in  a  sit- 
uation which  puts  it  out  of  my  powor  and  tliat  of  others  of  your  friends  to 
do  any  thing  for  you."  *'How  so,  Captain  ^tVufenund?"  said  the  colonel. 
Ue  added,  "  By  joming  yourstilf  to  that  execrnblu  man,  Williamson  and  his 

Sarty.  The  man  who  but  the  otlier  dav  murdered  such  a  number  of  the 
loravian  Indians,  knowing  them  to  be  fVlends  {  knowing  that  he  ran  no  risk 
in  murdering  a  people  who  would  not  fight,  and  whose  only  business  was 
praying."  "  But  I  assure  you,  Wingmwud?  said  Crawford, "  that  had  I  been  with 
him  at  die  time,  this  would  not  have  Itappened.  Not  I  alone,  but  all  your 
friends  and  all  good  men,  wherever  tlu^  arc,  reprobate  acts  of  this  kind." 
"That  may  be,"  t<aid  fVingenund,  "yt't  these  friends,  these  good  men  did  not 
prevent  him  from  going  out  again,  to  kill  the  remainder  of  those  inoffensive, 
yet  foolish  Moravian  ludhioa!  I  mty  foolish^  because  they  believed  the  whiter 
ill  preference  to  us.  We  liod  often  UtUi  them  that  they  would  be  one  day  su 
treated  by  tliose  people  who  called  themeelves  their  friends !  We  told  tlicni 
that  there  was  no  faith  to  be  plitceil  In  what  the  white  men  said ;  tliat  their 
fair  promises  were  only  intended  to  allure  us,  tliat  they  might  the  more  easily 
kill  us,  as  tlicy  have  done  many  Iiidiauii  lielbro  they  lulled  these  Moravians." 
"I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thUM,"  Miid  Crat^ord:  "as  to  fVilliamon^s  going 
out  again,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  determined  on  it,  I  went  out  with 
him,  to  prevent  him  fVom  committing  fVitsh  murders."  "This,"  said  If'inge- 
nund,  "  the  Indiana  would  not  believe,  Wiiro  even  I  to  tell  them  so."  Crawford 
then  asked,  "And  why  would  they  not  lieliove  it?  "Because,"  replied  fVin- 
genund,  "it  would  have  been  out  of  your  power  to  prevent  his  doing  what 
ho  pleased."  "Out  of  my  power  ?"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  and  asked,  "  Have 
any  Moravian  Indians  Iwuu  killed  or  hurt  since  we  came  out?"  "None," 
answered  the  chief;  "hut  you  went  Aret  to  their  town,  and  finding  it  empty 
and  deserted,  you  turned  on  the  path  towards  us.    If  you  bad  been  in  search 
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of  warriors  only,  you  would  not  have  gone  thither.  Our  spies  watched  you 
closely.  They  saw  you  while  you  were  embodying  yourselveson  the  other  side 
of  tlie  Ohio.  They  saw  you  cross  that  river — they  saw  where  you  encamped 
at  night — they  saw  you  turn  off  from  the  path  to  the  deserted  Moravian  town — 
they  Knew  you  were  going  out  of  yow  way — your  steps  were  constantly  watch- 
ed, and  you  were  suffered  quietly  lo  proceed  until  you  reached  the  spot 
where  you  were  attacked.** 

Craioford,  doubtless,  with  this  sentence,  ended  his  last  rays  of  hope.  He  asked, 
with  famt  emotion, "  What  do  the^  intend  to  do  with  me  ?  "  when  Wingtnund 
frankly  replied, "  I  tell  you  with  grief.  As  fVUliamson,  with  his  whole  cowai'dly 
host,  ran  off  in  the  night  at  the  whistling  of  uur  warriors'  halls,  being  satisfied 
that  now  he  had  no  Moravians  to  d(  al  with,  but  men  who  could  fight,  and  with 
Fiuch  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do — ^I  say,  as  he  escaped,  and  they 
have  taken  you,  they  will  take  revenge  on  you  in  his  stead.**  "And  is  there 
no  possibility  of  preventing  this  ?  "  said  Crawford — "  Can  you  devise  no  way 
to  get  me  off.'  You  shall,  my  friend,  be  well  rewarded  if  you  are  instrumen- 
tal in  saving  my  life.**  "Had  Williamson  been  taken  with  you,**  answered  the 
chief,  "  I  and  some  friends,  by  making  use  of  what  you  have  told  me,  might, 
perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  saving  you,  but  as  the  matter  now  stands,  no  man 
would  dare  to  intcifere  in  your  behalf.  The  king  of  England  himself,  were  he 
to  come  to  this  spot,  with  all  his  wealth  and  treasure,  could  not  effect  this  pur- 
[wsa.  The  Mood  of  the  innocent  Moravians,  more  than  half  of  them  women 
and  chUdren,  cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered,  calls  aloud  for  rtvenge.  The  rela- 
tives of  the  slain,  who  are  among  us,  cry  out  and  stand  ready  for  revenge.  The 
nation  to  which  they  belonged  will  have  revenge.  The  Shawanese,  our  grand- 
children, have  asked  for  your  fellow  prisoner ;  on  him  they  will  take  revenge. 
All  the  nations  connected  with  us  cry  out,  revenge !  revenge  !  The  Moravians 
whom  you  went  to  destroy,  having  fled,  instead  of  avenging  their  brethren, 
the  offence  is  become  national,  and  the  nation  itself  is  bound  to  take  revenge!^ 
"My  fatp  then  is  fixed,"  said  the  wretched  man,  "and  I  must  prepare  to 
meet  death  in  its  worst  form.**  "Yes,  colonel,**  said  the  chief;  "I  am 
sorry  for  it,  but  cannot  do  any  thing  for  you.  Had  you  attended  to  the  Indian 
principle,  that  as  good  and  evil  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a 
good  man  ought  not  to  go  into  evil  company,  you  would  not  be  in  this  lament- 
able situation.  You  see,  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  after  WiUianaon  has  deserted 
you,  what  a  bad  man  he  must  be !  Nothing  now  remains  for  you  but  to  meet 
your  fate  like  a  brave  man.  Farewell,  Colonel  Crawford!  they  are  comuig. 
I  will  retire  to  a  solitary  spot.** 

Accordingly  a  host  of  executioners  were  immediately  upon  him,  and  ho 
died  by  their  cruel  hands,  as  we  have  already  written.  It  is  said  that  fVin^e- 
nund  shed  tears  at  parting  with  his  friend,  and  that  ever  after,  when  the  cir- 
cumstance was  mentioned,  he  seetn«}d  very  sensibly  affected.* 

Colonel  Crawford's  son  was  compelled  to  witness  this  cruel  death  of  his 
father,  and  suffered  the  same  fate  immediately  afler.f 

The  expedition  of  Colonel  Crawford  was  not  so  laudably  undertaken  as 
many  others,  in  as  far  as  it  was  directed  against  the  Moravian  towns  upon  the 
Muskingum,  where  many,  who  composed  it,  were  determined  that  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  which  they  there  expected  to  find,  should  glut  their  vengeance 
by  their  blood,  as  those  at  Gnadenhuetten  had  done  but  a  short  time  before.^ 

CHIKATOMMO.  In  1790,  this  chief  succeeded  ir  capturing  many  boats 
upon  the  Ohio  River,  killing  many  of  those  in  them,  and  taking  and  destroy- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  property.  Among  the  boats  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Chikatommo  was  one  in  which  was  a  Mr.  Charles  Johnston  of  Botetourt 
county,  Virginia,  and  several  others,  and  from  whose  narrative  we  derive  much 
of  this  information— a  hook  replete  with  instruction,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  its  kind.§    As  this  company  were  descending  the  Ohio,  in  an  un- 

*  Hecketeeldtr's  Indian  Nations,  281  lo  284.  f  Columbian  Magazine  for  1787.  p.  548. 

X  Our  chief  authority  for  these  events  is  ilie  valuable  Chroniclks  by  Mr.  lft(Ae/-«,  before 
referred  to. 

tThe  author  appears  to  have  been  prompted  to  its  publication  by  the  misinterpretation 
is  oral  communications  by  the  Duke  de  Liancourt ;  whom,  by  the  way,  we  do  not  find  to 
differ  so  materially,  in  his  account,  from  (he  author  as  one  mignt  apprehend  from  his  state- 
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wieldy  flat-bottomed  boat,  in  which  were  a  number  of  horses  and  considera- 
ole  merchandise,  two  white  men  appeared  upon  the  shore,  and  called  to  them, 
affecting  great  distress,  and  begged  to  be  taken  on  board.  Before  these  two 
whites  showed  themselves,  however,  a  smoke  was  seen  above  the  trees,  and 
for  some  time  held  them  in  doubt  on  wliich  side  of  the  river  it  was.  They 
wished  to  ascertain  this  fact,  as  thereby  they  might  keep  close  in  upon  the 
opnosi'.o  shore,  and  so  escape  mischief  in  the  event  of  an  ambushmont  of 
Indians.  They  %vere  thus  wary,  as  the  Indians  were  constantly  doing  mis- 
chief upon  the  rivers,  and  bad  out  a  short  time  before  destroyed  a  settlement 
at  a  place  called  Kennedy's  Bottom,  in  Kentucky. 

It  was  before  sunrise  on  the  20  March,  that  the  two  white  men  before  men- 
tioned hailed  the  boat,  which  was  safely  out  of  the  reach  of  fire-arms,  having 
discovere<l  the  smoke  to  be  upon  the  N.  W.  shore,  and  therefore  they  kept 
upon  the  S.  W.  These  white  men,  the  more  effectually  to  decoy  the  boat's 
crew,  said  they  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians  at  Kennedy's  Bot- 
tom, and  had  just  escaped  from  them,  and.  unless  they  would  take  them  on 
board  they  must  perish  from  hunger  and  cold.  The  truth  was,  one  or  both 
of  them  were  abandoned  wretches,  who  had  leagued  with  a  bond  of  depreda- 
tors under  ChikaiommOf  and  thus  were  the  means  of  destroying  many  inno- 
cent lives  in  the  most  atrocious  manner.  When  hailed  by  them,  as  we  have 
I'ust  said,  some  in  the  boat  were  for  listening  to  them,  and  some  against  it. 
n  the  mean  time,  the  boat  floated  fast  down  the  current,  and  left  those  on 
shore  considerably  in  the  rear,  although  they  exerted  themselves  to  kee|> 
abreast  of  the  boat.  Those  who  were  against  tiucing  them  on  board  had  theu' 
objections  well  grounded ;  for  when  these  men  were  asked  the  occasion  of 
the  smoke  upon  their  side  of  the  river,  they  denied  that  there  had  been  a^y, 
or  said  they  knew  of  no  such  thing ;  and  this  was  urged  as  a  sufficient  reason 
why  they  should  reject  the  other  part  of  their  story.  Still,  as  the  boat  glided 
down,  those  on  board  debated  the  subject,  and  at  length  concluded,  that  if 
there  were  Indians  where  thejr  first  saw  the  men,  they  must  then  be  for  up 
the  river,  as  it  was  thought  impossible  that  they  could  have  got  through 
the  woods  so  fast  as  they  had  floated  down ;  and  one  of  the  company,  a  Mr. 
JTtnn,  whose  kindness  of  heart  brought  upon  them  this  calamity,  proposed 
hazarding  his  own  person  on  shore,  without  in  the  least  endangering  the 
rest  His  plan  was  as  follows :  that  whereas  they  must  be  now  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  Indians,  they  should  haul  in,  and  b^ely  touch  upon  the  shore, 
and  he  would  jump  out,  and  the  boat  should  at  the  same  time  haul  off;  so 
that  if  Indians  should  be  coming,  the  boat  would  have  time  to  get  off  safe, 
and  as  to  himself,  he  could  well  outrun  them,  and  woukl  get  on  board  the 
boat  again  at  a  certain  point  bek>w.  And  thus  was  the  humane  plan  laid  of 
relieving  supposed  distress,  the  sad  recompense  of  which  we  now  proceed  to 
relate. 

One  circumstance  had  not  been  taken  into  account  by  this  devoted  com- 
pany. The  current  being  rapid,  it  took  them  much  longer  than  they  had 
anticipated  to  gain  the  shore ;  and  this  gave  some  of  the  most  swilt-footed  of 
Chikatommo'a  party  time  to  arrive  at  the  point  at  the  same  time  with  them. 
Having  arrived  close  to  the  shore,  Mr.  Flinn  had  but  barely  cleared  himself 
from  the  boat,  when  a  large  number  of  Indians,  painted  in  i,lie  most  frightful 
manner,  came  rushing  upon  them.  Some  of  tlie  boat's  crew  seized  their 
guns,  and  determined  to  resist,  while  the  others  used  every  means  to  get 
their  boat  fi-om  the  shore ;  but  every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  against  them. 
Their  boat  became  entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  large  tree,  and  the  whole 
body  of  Indians,  having  arrived,  being  54  in  number,  gave  a  horrible  yell, 
and  poured  in  their  whole  fire  upon  the  boat  From  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  side  of  the  boat,  one  only  was  killed,  Dolly  Fleming,  and  Mr.  Skyka 
Wounded.  All  resistance  was  vain,  and  the  others  lay  down  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  to  prevent  being  immediately  killed.  The  Indians  kept  up 
their  fire  until  all  the  horses  were  shot  down,  which  added  much  to  the 

ment.  The  chief  disagreement  appears  in  such  minor  points  as  the  epclliii»'  of  nnnies:  thus, 
in  naming  the  persons  raplivaico,  for  Skyles  he  yvnlea  Skuyl ;  for  Dolly  Flciiiiiip',  Doly 
Flamming;  tor  Plinu,  P/i/f^,  &c.  ,'    , 
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horror  of  the  situation  of  those  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  as  they  wore 
in  great  danger  of  being  trampled  to  death  by  them  before  they  fell,  and 
afterwards  from  their  strivings.  When  this  was  finished,  the  firing  ceased, 
and  Mr.  May  stood  up,  and  held  up  a  white  cap  in  token  of  surrender ;  but 
he  fell  in  a  moment  alter,  with  a  ball  shot  through  his  bead.  Several  of  the 
Indians  now  swam  to  the  boat,  and  were  hel])ed  into  it  by  those  within. 
Having  now  got  possession  of  it,  they  seemed  well  pleas;  d,  and  offered  no 
further  violeiiee.  All  things  were  now  taken  on  shore,  and  an  immense  fire 
kindled ;  the  dead  were  scalped,  and  thrown  into  the  river,  and  the  captives 
divested  of  most  of  their  clothes.  As  several  Indians  were  gathered  around 
Mr.  Johnston  when  he  was  sti  ipped,  one,  observing  that  he  had  on  a  kind 
of  red  vest,  approached  and  suid  to  him  in  English,  *^  Oh!  you  eappatin^^ 
He  said,  "  Ab."  Then  the  Indian  pointed  to  his  own  breast,  and  said,"  jlfe 
cappaiin — all  dese  my  sogers."  This  was  Chickatommo.  An  Indian,  named 
Tom  Leivis,  discovered  much  humanity  to  Mr.  Johnston,  in  that  he  covered 
him  with  his  own  blanket  after  he  had  lost  his  clothes. 

Being  all  stationed  about  the  fire,  Chickatommo  was  at  one  end  of  it,  (it 
being  about  50  feet  in  length,)  who,  rising  up,  made  a  speech  to  the  multi- 
tude. An  old  Shawanee  chief,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  made  the 
first  speech,  at  the  end  of  which  Chickatommo  conducted  Johnston  to  another 
Shawanee  chief,  whose  name  was  Mes-shaio-a,  to  whom  he  was  given  or 
assigned,  and  informed  that  hvt.  was  his  friend.  At  the  end  of  Chictuitommo's 
speech,  another  prisoner  was  disposed  of.  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated 
with  the  third  and  last.  Johnston,  Skyles,  and  Flinn  went  to  the  Shawunese, 
and  Peggy  Fleming  to  the  Cherokees.  This  band  of  robbers  appears  to  have 
been  made  up  of  adventurers  from  the  tribes  just  mentioned,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  Delawares.  The  latter  had  none  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  did 
not  wish  to  be  known  in  the  business,  thinking  it  might  involve  their  nation 
in  a  war  with  the  United  States. 

The  two  white  men  who  had  decoyed  the  boat  into  the  Indians'  hands 
were  still  with  them,  and  the  next  day  all  the  captives  were  ordered  to  take 
a  position  upon  the  edge  of  the  river,  to  decoy  the  first  that  should  be  passing. 
A  boat  soon  appeared,  and,  repugnant  as  such  an  employment  was  to  the 
feelings  of  these  captives,  yet  they  were  obliged  thus  to  do*,  or  suffer  a  horri- 
ble death.  Divine  and  Thomas  were  the  names  of  the  two  whites  so  often 
mentioned:  the  former  was  the  voluntary  agent,  and,  as  Mr.  Johnston 
expresses  it,  the  one  who  "alone  had  devised  and  carried  into  effect  their 
destruction ; "  and,  "  ingenious  in  wicked  stratagems,  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
gratified  to  aid  the  savages  in  their  views,  and  to  feel  no  scruples  in  suggest- 
ing means  for  their  accomplishment  He  fabricated  a  tale,  that  we  were 
passengers  down  the  Ohio,  whose  boat  had  suffered  so  great  an  injury  tliut 
we  were  unable  to  proceed  until  it  was  repaired ;  but  that  for  want  of  an 
axe,  it  was  im|)ossiblc  for  us  to  do  the  necessary  work.  These  unsuspecting 
canoe-men  turned  towards  us ;  but  the  current  bore  them  down  so  far  below 
us,  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  my  putting  them  on  their  guard.  [Mr.  Johns- 
ton having  intended  by  some  sign  to  have  given  them  warning  of  what 
awaited  them.]  The  Indians,  as  they  had  acted  in  our  case,  ran  down  the 
river  at  such  a  distance  from  it,  and  under  cover  of  the  woods,  that  they 
were  not  discovered  until  the  canoe  was  close  to  the  shore,  when  they  fired 
into  it,  and  shot  every  one  on  board.  As  they  tumbled  into  the  water,  their 
little  bark  was  overset  Two,  who  were  not  yet  dead,  kept  themselves  afloat, 
but  were  so  severely  wounded  that  they  could  not  swim  off.  The  Indians 
leaped  into  the  river,  and  after  dragging  them  to  the  shore,  despatched  them 
with  the  tomahawk.  The  bodies  of  the  four  who  were  killed  were  also  brought 
to  land,  and  the  whole  six  were  scalped.  All  were  then  thrown  into  the 
river.  Nothing  I  could  then  learn,  or  which  has  since  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  enabled  me  to  imderstand  who  these  unfortunate  suflerers  were." 

After  various  successes  and  encounters  upon  the  river,  Chickatommo  left  it, 
and  met  a  number  of  his  company  at  an  encampment  about  five  miles  from 
it  Here  he  left  the  rest,  taking  with  him  a  select  number  and  some  of  the 
Cherokees,  with  Miss  Fleming;  and  the  company  with  whom  Johnston 
remained  did  not  join  him  again  for  many  days.    Aftc-  much  delay  and 
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lnt«ro«tlii(»  incident,  they  reached  the  Indian  town  of  Upper  Sandusky. 
Hero  th*ty  squandered  all  their  rich  booty  for  whisltey,  and,  as  usual,  rioted 
in  <lriuil<«nno(i8  for  several  days.  Chickatommo  at  this  time  showed  himself 
vory  Huvage  to  the  prisoners,  and  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  humane 
anci  honctvolent  Mtsahawa,*  woidd  have  killed  some  of  them.  The  unfortu- 
nate Skylea  ha<l  soino  time  before  left  them,  and  gone  in  an  unknown  direction 
with  hiM  cruel  master. 

A  Froticli  trader  at  Sandusky,  a  Mr.  Duchauqtiet,  had  used  endeavors  to 
miiMoni  Johnston ;  but  his  master  for  some  time  would  hear  nothing  of  it. 
At  longth,  having  dissipated  all  his  booty,  and  osharned  to  return  home  m  such 
a  Httite.  Iiu  concluded  to  sell  Johnston  for  the  most  he  could  get ;  and  accord- 
higly  000  silver  broaches  were  paid  him,  equal  in  value  to  100  dollars,  the 
amount  agreed  upon.  Chickatommo  and  his  party  then  took  up  ttieir  march 
for  Detroit.    Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Johnston  returned  home  by  way  of  that 

filflce.  Bolbre  ho  left  Sandusky,  he  was  informed  of  the  burning  of  the  ill- 
lited  Flinn  i  he  sufTered  at  the  stake  at  the  Miami  village,  and  was  eaten  by 
hii«  torturers.  The  Indian  who  brought  the  news  to  Sandusky,  said  that  he 
himself  lind  feasted  upon  him. 

Kinif-cram,  a  Wyandot  chief,  appears  conspicuous  in  this  narrative,  and 
illUHtl'utcs  a  valuable  trait  of  character  in  Indian  life.  When  Mr.  Duchou- 
<imt  iind  Johnston  had  arrived  at  Lower  Sandusky,  in  their  way  to  Detroit, 
the  town  was  filled  with  alarm,  and  they  soon  learned  the  occasion  to  be 
fVom  the  arrival  of  some  Cherokees  in  the  neighborhood,  with  a  female  cap- 
tive. The  traders  in  the  place  immediately  went  to  their  camp,  where  they 
found  Peg/ry  Fleminjg,  who  some  time  before  had  been  separated  from  Johnston 
Mn\  the  otlier  captiven.  Among  those  who  went  to  see  her,  was  a  white 
man  by  the  name  of  fVkitaker,  \^  ho,  having  been  carried  into  captivity  in  his 
youth,  had  grown  up  in  all  the  Indian  habits,  and  being  a  man  of  consider 
able  pliysiciil  powers  and  enterprise,  had  become  a  chief  among  the  Wyandot8.f 
Ho  nan  Imihu  upon  the  frontiers  with  the  Indians  upon  trading  expeditions, 
an<l  had  lodged  at  times  in  Pittsburg  in  the  taveni  or  Miss  Fleming's  father. 
8I10  inunediatcly  knew  him,  and  besought  him,  in  the  most  aftecting  manner, 
to  deliver  her  from  bondage.  He  went  immediately  to  King-crane,  and  told 
him  (hat  the  woman  with  the  Cherokees  was  his  sister,  ^  and  begged  him  to 
UNO  moans  for  her  relief.  King-crane  went  without  loss  of  time,  and  urged 
the  Cherokees  to  restore  her  to  her  brother.  They  were  enraged  at  the 
request,  and  there  was  danger  of  their  murdering  her  lest  she  should  be 
taken  ffom  them.  He  next  tried  to  purchase  her ;  but  his  benevolent  offers 
were  indignantly  refbsed,  and  their  rage  was  still  increased.  Resolved  to 
roMMio  her  out  of  their  hands,  King-crane  repaired  to  their  camp  early  the 
W'X>  ^lorning,  accompanied  with  8  or  10  young  warriors.  They  found  the 
Cherokees  asleep,  but  the  captive — it  is  shocking  to  humanity  to  relate — was 
without  the  least  attire!  extended  and  lashed  to  the  stake! — ready  to  be 
burne<l ! — her  body  fminted  all  over  with  black.  King-crane  silently  cut  tlie 
thongs  with  which  she  was  bound,  then  awakened  the  murderers,  and  threw 
down  upon  the  ground  the  price  of  a  captive  in  silver  broaches,  (which  are 
current  money  among  them,)  and  departed.  She  was  soon  after  sent  forward 
for  her  home,  disguised  in  the  attire  of  a  squaw.  The  Cherokees  prowled 
about  seeking  vengeance  upon  some  white  person  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
diMnitpeared. 

Tlio  reader  may  wish  to  know  whot  became  of  Skyles : — he  was  taken  to 
A  place  upon  the  Miami  River,  where  he  was  doomed  to  be  burnt,  but  made 
liiM  escape  the  night  previous  to  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  have  suffered. 
After  enduring  the  most  painful  fatigues  and  hunger,  from  wanderine  alone 
in  the  wilderness,  he  met  with  some  traders  who  conveyed  him  to  Detroit, 
and  fVom  thence  home  to  Virginia. 
The  He(|uel  of  the  life  of  the  old  hard-hearted  Chickatommo  is  as  follows 


tl 


*  Mr.  Jo/iMton,  throughout  his  narrative,  gives  him  an  excellent  character. 
•A«r  Iho  war  of  1812  began,  and  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Teatnueh, 

SHiiratu  and  Wyamots  are  synonymous  terms  with  most  writers. 
Ifcver  goo<l  camo  out  of  evil,  we  should  expect  it  in  a  case  like  thia. 


He  was  aliva 
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For  four  yoara  succeeding  the  events  above  related,  he  followed  his  depreda- 
ting career,  and  was  concerned  in  opposing  the  war  parties  of  Annericans 
until  the  time  of  General  Waynt^a  famous  expedition.  As  that  veteran  waa 
advancing  into  the  western  region,  CkUkatommo  met  an  advance  party  of  hia 
army  at  the  head  of  a  band  oi  his  desperate  warriors,  who  were  sent  forward 
as  tho  Indian  forlorn  hope.  A  sharp  skirmish  followed,  and  CAtckotommo 
was  slain.  This  was  the  action  near  Fort  Defiance.  King-emne  was  also  in 
arms  to  oppose  General  ffayne;  but  in  the  last  war  against  England,  he 
fought  for  the  Americans,  and  is  8U|)po8ed  to  have  died  three  or  iour  yeara 
after  its  close.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  fVayn^s  famous  treaty  at  Fort 
Greenville,  and  several  others. 

We  now  pass  to  a  chief  by  fur  more  prominent  in  Indian  history  than 
many  who  have  received  much  greater  notice  from  iiistorians.  This  was 
MISHIKINAKWA,  (a  name  by  no  means  settled  in  orthography,)  which,  inter- 
preted, is  said  to  mean  the  Little-turtle.  To  the  different  treaties  bearingbis 
name,  we  find  these  spellings:  Jlfes^unno^AfuoA,  Greenville,  3  Aug.  1795; 
Meahekunrwghquoh,  Fort  Wayne,  7  June,  1803 ;  Maahekanahquah,  Vinc«nneBu 
21  August,  1805;  Meshekenoghqua,  Fort  Wayne,  30  September,  1809;  and 
were  we  disposed  to  look  into  the  various  authors  who  nave  used  the  name, 
wc  might  nearly  finish  out  our  paee  with  its  variations. 

Little-turtle  was  chief  of  the  Miamis,  and  the  scenes  of  his  warlike 
achievements  were  upon  the  country  of  his  buth.  He  had,  in  conjunction 
with  the  ti'ibes  of  that  region,  successfully  fought  the  armies  of  Ibrmer  iind 
St.  Clair ;  and  in  the  fight  with  the  latter,  ha  is  said  to  have  had  the  chief 
command ;  hence  a  detailed  account  of  that  affair  belongs  to  his  life. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Americans  inveighed  loudly  agednst  the  English 
of  Canada,  in  most  instances,  charging  them  with  all  the  guilt  of  the  enormi- 
ties committed  on  their  frontiers  by  the  Indians.  It  is  equally  well  known, 
at  this  day,  by  every  judicious  inquirer,  that  they  were  not  so  blamable  as 
the  Americans  reported,  nor  so  mnocent  as  themselves  and  friends,  even 
long  after,  pretended.  That  the  British  government  encouraged  depredations 
upon  the  frontiers  in  times  of  peace,  should  not  too  easily  be  received  for 
truth ;  still,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  who  held  inferior  ojffices 
under  it,  \Yere  secret  abettors  of  barlwrities.  In  the  attack  upon  General  SL 
Clair'a  army,  now  about  to  be  related,  there  was  much  cause  of  suspicion 
against  the  Canadians,  as  it  was  known  that  many  of  them  even  exceeded 
in  that  bloody  affair  the  Indians  themselves.  Mr.  fVeld,  the  intelligent 
traveller,  says,*  "  A  great  many  young  Canadians,  and  in  particular  many  that 
were  born  of  Indian  women,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Indians  in  this  action; 
a  circumstance  which  confirmed  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  opinion  they 
had  previously  formed,  that  the  Indians  were  encouraged  and  abetted  in 
their  attacks  upon  them  by  the  British.  I  can  safely  amrm,  however,  firom 
having  conversed  with  many  of  these  young  men  who  fought  a^unst  iSL 
Clair,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  secrecy  they  left  their  homes  to  join  the 
Indians,  fearful  lest  the  government  should  censure  their  conduct"  i 

The  western  Indians  were  only  imboldened  by  the  battles  between  then» 
and  detachments  of  General  Harmer'a  army,  in  1790,  and,  under  such  a  lead-' 
er  as  Miahikinakwa,  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  bringing  the  Americans  to 
their  own  terms.  One  murder  followed  another,  in  rapid  succession,  attend- 
ed by  all  the  horrors  peculiar  to  their  warfare,  which  caused  Firesicrant. 
JVaahington  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  recommending  Congress  tol 
adopt  prompt  and  efiicient  measures  for  checking  those  calamities ;  and  2000i 
men  were  immediately  raised  and  put  under  the  command  of  General  St. 
Clair,  then  governor  of  the  North- Western  Territory.  He  received  hia  ap- 
pointment the  4th  of  March,  1791,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Washington,  by 
way  of  Kentucky,  with  all  possible  despatch,  where  he  arrived  15  May.f 
There  was  much  time  lost  in  getting  the  troops  imbodied  at  this  place ;  Gen- 
eral BuUer,  with  the  residue,  not  arriving  until  the  middle  of  September., 
There  were  various  circumstances  to  account  for  the  delays,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  recount  here. 


*  TVantU  in  Canada,  436—7, 8vo.  London,  (4  ed.)  1800. 
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CulouL'l  Darke  praoeeded  immediately  on  his  arrival,  which  was  nbout  tlio 
eiidi  of  August,  aud  built  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  Miami,  in  the  country  of 
jLittlerturUe ;  and  soon  after  Fort  Jefferson  was  built,  forty  miles  farther  on- 
ward. These  two  forts  being  left  manned,  about  the  end  of  October  the 
army  advanced^  being  about  3000  strong,  militia  included,  whose  numbers 
were  not  inconsideraole,  as  will  appear  by  the  miserable  manner  in  wbicli 
they  not  onlv  confiised  themselves,  but  the  regular  soldiers  also. 

Ueneral  i».  Ckdr  had  advanced  but  about  six  miles  in  fltmt  of  Fort  Jeffer- 
■on,  when  60  of  his  militia,  ftom  pretended  disaffection,  commenced  a  retreat; 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  evil  had  spread  considerably  among  the  rest 
of  the  army.  Being  fearful  they  would  seize  upon  the  convoy  of  provisions, 
the  general  ordered  Colonel  Hamtramk  to  pursue  them  with  his  regiment,  and 
flwee  them  to  return.  The  army  now  consisted  of  but  1400  eflbctive  men, 
Hndthis  was  the  number  attacked  by  LiUU-tvrtU  and  his  warriors,  15  miles 
Aom  the  Miami  villages. 

Colonel  Butler  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Colonel  Darke  the  left. 
The<  militia  wereposted  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance,  and  were  encamped 
ID  two  lines.  They  had  not  finished  securing  their  baggage,  when  they 
were  attacked  in  their  camp.  It  was  their  intention  to  have  marched  imme- 
diately to  the  destruction  of  the  Miami  villages.  Of  this  their  movements 
•pprized  the  Indians,  who  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  firmness.  They 
fell  upon  the  militia  before  sunrise,  4  November,  who  at  once  fled  into  the  main 
eampi  in  the  hiost  disorderly  and  tumultuous  manner:  many  of  them,  having 
thrown  away  their  guns,  were  pursued  and  slaughtered.  At  the  nmin  camp 
the  fight  was  sustained  some  time,  by  the  great  exertions  of  the  officers,  but 
with:  great  inequality ;  the  Indians  under  lAttU'turtle  amounting  to  nbout  1500 
warriors.  Colonels  Dmice  and  BvUer^  and  Major  Clark,  made  several  suc- 
ceeefiil  charges,  which  enabled  them  to  save  some  of  their  numbers  by 
ehecking  the  enemy  while  flight  was  more  practicable. 

Of  the  Americans,  503  were  killed  and  missing,  beside  Odrty-eighiofRcen ; 
and  34S  soldiers  and  twenty-one  officers  were  wounded,many  of  whom  died. 
Ckilonel  BvUer  was  among  the  slain.  The  account  of  his  rail  is  shocking. 
Ho^  was  severely  wounded,  and  left  on  the  ground.  The  well-known  and' 
iofiunous  iSImon  Guiy  came  up  to  him,  and  observed  him  writhing  under 
severe  pain  from  bis  wounds.  Oirty  knew  and  spoke  to  him.  Knowing  that 
Me  eould  not  live,  the  colonel  begged  of  (Sirty  to  put  an  end  to  his  misery. 
This  he  refused  to  do,  but  turned  to  an  Indian,  whom  he  told  that  the  officer 
was  the  commander  of  the  army ;  upon  which  he  drove  his  tomahawk  into 
ftu  head.  A  number  of  others  then  came  around,  and  after  taking  oflT  his 
scalp,  they  took  out  his  heart,  and  cut  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 
tribes  in  the  action,  and  divided  it  among  them.  All  manner  of  brutal  acts 
wore  committed  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  It  need  not  be  mentioned  for  the 
ioibrmation  of  the  observer  of  Indian  affairs,  that  land  was  the  main  cause 
of  this  as  well  as  most  other  wars  between  the  Indians  and  whites ;  and 
hence  it  was  very  easy  to  account  for  the  Indians  filling  the  mouths  of  the 
dan  widi  earth  after  this  battle.  It  was  actually  the  case,  as  reported  by 
tlioae  who  shortly  after  visited  the  scene  of  action  and  buried  the  dead. 

Cteneral  iSt.  CMr  was  called  to  an  account  for  the  disastrous  issue  of  this 
oanqiaign,  and'  was  honoraUy  anquitted.  He  published  a  narrative  in  vindi- 
Mdlon  m  his  conduct,  which,  at  this  day,  few  will  think  it  required.  What 
he  save  of  his  retreat  we  will  give  in  his  own  words.*  "  The  retreat  was^  you 
M«r  be  sure,  a  precipitate  one ;  it  was  in  fact  a  flight  The  camp  and  the 
aitillsrjr  were  abandoned ;  but  that  was  unavoidable,  for  not  a  horse  was  left 
alfape  to  have  drawn  it  o^  hod  it  otherwise  been  practicable.  But  the  most 
dtegraceful  part  of  the  bumness  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  threw 
sway  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  even  &mr  the  pursuit,  which  continued 
akout  four  miles,  had  ceased.  I  found  the  road  strewed  with  them  for  many 
miles,  but  was  not  able  to  remedy  it ;  for,  having  had  all  my  horses  killed, 
anl  being  mounted  upon  one  that  could  not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk,  I 
could  not  get  forward  myself,  and  the  orders  I  sent  forward,  either  to  halt 


*  Pentu  OtuMUf  of  that  y«ar. 
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the  front,  or  prevent  the  men  rrom  parting  with  tbeir,^. 
ed  to."  ^^ 

The  reniiiant  of  the  army  arrived  at  For^J^raon  the  same  day,  jiut 
before  sunset,  the  place  from  which  they^^rf^eing  S9  niilea  distant.  Gene- 
ral St.  Clair  did  every  thing  that  a  iKx/ftt^aenl  could  do.  He  exposed  him- 
self to  every  danger,  having,  dapmg^e  action,  eiffht  bullets  shot  through  his 
clothes.  In  no  attack  related  m  our  records,  did  uie  Indians  discover  greater 
bravei7  and  determination.  After  giving  the  first  fire,  they  rushed  forward 
with  tomahawk  in  hand.  Their  loss  was  inconsiderable ;  but  the  traders 
afterwards  learned  among  them  that  LiUle-tiaiU  had  150  killed  and  many 
wounded.*  "  They  rushed  on  the  artillery,  heedless  of  their  fire,  and  took 
two  pieces  in  an  inatanL  They  were  again  retaken  by  our  troops:  and 
whenever  the  army  charged  them,  they  were  seen  to  give  way,  and  advance 
aguin  as  soon  as  they  began  to  retreat,  doing  great  execution,  both  in  the 
retreat  and  advance.  They  are  veiy  dextrous  in  covering  thenrisetves  with 
trees ;  many  of  them  however  fell,  both  of  the  infantry  and  artillery."  "  Six 
or  eight  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  their  hands,  with  about  400  horses,  all  the 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  provisions."  f 

Wiiether  the  battle-ground  of  General  SL  Clair  were  visited  by  the  whites 
previous  to  1793  I  do  not  learn ;  but  in  December  of  that  year  a  detachment 
of  General  fVayne^a  army  went  to  the  place,  and  the  account  given  of  its  ap- 
pearance is  most  truly  melancholy.  This  detachment  was  oraered  to  build 
a  fort  there,  which  having  done,  it  was  called  Fort  Recovery.  Within  a  space 
of  about  350  yards  were  found  500  skull  bones,  the  most  of  which  were 
gattiered  up  and  buried.  For  about  five  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  retreat 
of  the  army  the  woods  was  strewed  with  skeletons  and  muskets.  'J  he  two 
brass  cannon,  which  composed  iSlt.  Clair's  artillery,  one  a  thru,  and  the  other 
a  six-pounder,  were  found  in  a  creek  adjacent! 

The  folio  wins  song  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  although  not  the  best  of 
poetry,  is  considered  a  valuable  relic  of  those  days.    It  is  headed  thus : — 


Saiuclaikb's  DsrEAT. 

$  Twas  November  the  fourth,  in  the  year  of  ninety-one,|| 
We  had  a  aore  engagement  near  to  Fort  Jefferson ; 
Binelaire  was  our  commander,  which  may  remembered  be, 
For  there  we  left  nine  hundred  men  in  V  wesl'n  Ter'tory. 

At  Bunker's  Hill  and  Quebeck,  where  many  a  hero  fell, 
Likewise  at  Lone  Island,  (it  is  I  the  truth  can  tcll^) 
But  such  a  dreadful  carnage  may  1  never  see  ai^m 
As  hap'ned  near  St.  Mary  g,  upon  the  river  plain. 

Our  army  was  aUacked  just  as  the  day  did  dawn, 
And  soon  were  overpowered  and  driven  from  the  lawn. 
They  killed  Major  OtUdham,  Levin  and  Briggs  likewise. 
And  horrid  yells  of  sav'ges  rescrunded  thro'  the  skies. 

Major  Butler  V  was  wounded  the  very  second  fire ; 
His  manly  bosom  sweli'd  with  rage  when  forc'd  to  retire ; 
And  as  he  lay  in  anguish,  nor  scarcely  could  he  see, 
Exclaim'd,  ''Ye  hounds  of  hell,  O!  revenged  I  will  be." 

We  had  not  been  long  broken  when  General  Butler  found 
Himself  so  badly  wounded,  was  forced  to  quit  the  ground. 


•  Perm.  CraxeU«,  of  that  year. 

t  Letter  from  Fort  Hamilton,  dated  six 


iV<  nli<'i"  i!if  '>'iiilc. 

t  Massachusetts  Magacine  for  1 794-,  p.  191. 

^  When  I  began  to  copy  these  lines,  I  did  not  intend  to  change  a  word  in  them,  bat  i 
found  my  resolution  shaken  *,  the  lines  were  of  such  unequal  lengths,  and  the  rhyme  so  bad,  I 
<fould  not  endure  it,  and,  therefore,  when  the  syllables  were  too  manjr,  some  were  dropped, 
and  when  too  few,  some  were  added  ;  but  the  sense  is  in  no  wise  impaired.  The  copy  I  lise, 
I  found  in  Baltimore  in  1817.    They  were  priated  in  1815. 

I  That  is,  1791. 

tS  Ridtard  Butter  wot  of  Nultingham,  in  New  Hampshire,  where  some  of  his  relatives  yel 
remain. 
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''My  God ! "  layt  be,  "  what  shall  we  do :  we're  wounded  every  man  } 
Go  charge  them,  valiant  heroei,  and  bea(  inem  if  you  can." 

He  loaned  hit  back  anintt  a  tree,  and  there  reilgned  hit  breath,* 
And  like  a  valiant  Mldier  sunk  in  the  arm»  of  death }        . 
When  blewed  angels  did  await,  his  spirit  to  convey  | 
And  unto  the  celestial  fields  be  quickly  bent  his  way. 

We  charg'd  again  with  courage  firm,  but  soon  again  gave  ground^ 
The  war-whoop  then  redoublMl,  as  did  the  foes  around. 
They  killed  Mi^or  Ftrfmton,  which  caused  his  men  to  cry, ' 
"  Our  only  safely  is  iu  night ;  or  fighting  here  to  die." 

'<  Stand  to  vour  guns,"  savs  valiant  Ford,  "  let's  die  upon  them  here 
Before  wo  lot  the  sav'ges  know  we  ever  harbored  fear.^' 
Our  caunon-balis  exhausted,  and  artill'ry-men  all  slain. 
Obliged  were  our  musketmen  the  en'my  to  sustain. 

Yet  three  hours  f  more  we  fought  them,  and  then  were  forc'd  to  vield, 
MjD,  When  three  hundred  bloody  warriors  lay  stretch'd  upon  the  field. 

'*^^  „,  ,  Says  Colonel  GiAfon  to  his  men,  "My  boys,  be  not  dismay 'd } 

'  I'm  sure  that  true  Virginians  wer6  never  yet  afraid. 

"  Ten  thousand  deaths  I'd  rather  die,  than  they  should  gain  the  field }" 
With  that  hejrot  a  fatal  shot,  which  caused  him  to  yield. 
Says  Major  Clark,  '|  My  heroes,  I  can  here  no  longer  stand, 
,  We'll  strive  to  form  in  order,  and  retreat  the  best  we  can." 

,  The  word,  Retreat,  being  past  around,  there  was  a  dismal  cry. 
Then  helter  skelter  through  the  woods,  like  wolves  and  sheep  they  fly. 
This  well-nppoiuted  army,  who  but  a  day  before, 
Defied  and  braved  all  danger,  had  like  a  cloud  pass'd  o'er. 

Alas !  the  dying  and  wounded,  bow  dreadful  was  the  thought, 

To  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  in  mis'ry  are  brought. 

Some  had  a  ihigh  and  some  an  arm  broke  on  the  field  that  day,  '  ^" 

Who  writhed  in  torments  at  the  stake,  to  close  the  dire  aflray. 

To  mention  our  brave  officers,  is  what  I  wish  to  do ; 
No  sons  of  Mars  e'er  foueht  more  brave,  or  with  more  courage  true. 
To  Captain  Bradford  I  belonged,  in  his  artillery, 
^  He  fell  that  day  amongst  the  slain,  a  valiant  man  was  he. 

It  has  been  generally  sud,  that  bad  the  advice  of  jjMt-txaiU  been  taken 
at  the  disastrous  fight  afterwards  with  General  fFayne,  there  is  very  little 
doubt  but  he  had  met  as  ill  success  §  as  General  iSK.  Clair  ||  did  before  him. 
He  was  not  for  fighting  Greneral  JVaynt  at  Presque-Isle,  and  inclined  rather 
to  peace  than  fitting  him  at  all.  In  a  council  held  the  night  before  the 
battle,  he  argued  as  follows :  "  fVe  have  beaten  the  enemy  twice  under  separate 
wmmanden.  We  cannot  expect  the  same  good  fortune  alwa^  to  attend  us.  The 
tAnericans  are  now  led  by  a  chief  who  never  sleeps :  the  night  and  the  day  are 
alike  to  him.  And  during  all  the  time  that  he  has  been  marching  upon 
our  villages,  noiwUhatanding  the  watchfulness  of  our  young  mtn^  we  have 
never  been  able  to  surprise  him.     Think  well  of  %L     There  is  someOdng  whis- 

Cme,  it  would  he  prudent  to  listen  to  his  offers  of  peace,"  For  holding  this 
ruage  he  was  reproached  by  another  chief  with  cowardice,  which  put  an 
end  to  all  Anther  discourse.  Nothing  wounds  the  feelings  of  a  warrior  like 
the  reproach  of  cowardice ;  but  Little-turtle  stifled  hia  resentment,  did  bia 
duty  in  the  battle,  and  its  issue  proved  him  a  truer  prophet  than  his  accuser 


\1 


*  This  was  probably  a  report,  but  is  doubtless  incorrect. 

t  This  is  not  fact. 

t  It  would  have  been  agreeable  if  our  poet  had  given  us  a  kind  of  catalogue  of  all  such  as 
were  killed  at  this  time,  of  any  note.  Captain  NeiemaH  was  among  the  number.  EUiot't 
»ror*.,lS6. 

^  LOUe-turtU  told  Mr.  Vobtey  circumstances  which  gave  him  (hat  opinion.  See  hit 
TratieU  in  Amenea,  ed.  Lond.  1804. 

H  General  Arthur  8t.  Clair  was  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  eame  to  America  in  tlie 
fleet  which  brought  over  Admiral  Boscawen,  in  1756,  and  having  served  through  the  revolu- 
tionary and  Indian  wars,  died  at  his  farm  near  Greensburgb,  Pa.  31  Aug.  1818.  Amer.  Mon. 
Jfog-.ii.  469,  (N.Y.  1818.) 
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believed.*  Hii  reiidtnoo  wm  upon  ESel  River,  tAoui  SO  miles  firom  Fort  Wayne, 
where  our  governmuiit  built  lilni  •  Iioum,  and  ftimiahed  him  with  means  o( 
living,  much  to  the  on vv  of  hii  countrymen.  Therefore  what  had  been  bestowed 
upon  AiWrto  induce  otnen  to  a  like  modeof  life  by  their  own  exertions,  proved 
not  only  pr^vdiolal  to  the  cauie,  but  engendered  hatred  against  him  in  the  mindi 
of  all  the  Indiana.  He  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,  but  was  raised  to  that 
standing  by  bis  superior  talents.  This  was  the  cause  of  so  much  iealousy 
and  envy  at  thia  time,  aa  also  a  iMf  tect  of  his  counsel  heretofore.  Tne  same 
author,t  A-om  wlwm  we  get  the  ikots  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paragiaph, 
says,  ^Makccwmaqua,  or  tlie  lAttkAvaUt^  was  the  son  of  a  Miami  chief,  by  a 
Mohecan  woman.  As  the  Indian  maxim,  with  regard  to  descents,  is  precisely 
that  of  the  civil  law  in  relation  to  slaves,  that  the  condition  of  the  woman 
adheres  to  the  offiipring,  he  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,"  &c 

Littk-turUe  was  alike  courageous  and  humane,  possessing  great  wisdont. 
''And,**  says  my  author,  "Ihnru  have  been  few  individuals  among  aborigines  who 
have  done  so  much  to  abulish  the  rites  of  human  sacrifice.  The  grave  of 
this  noted  warrior  i«  shown  to  visitors,  nnar  Fort  Wayne.  It  is  frequently 
visited  by  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country,  by  whom  his  memory  is 
cherislied  with  the  greet^'st respect  and  veneration."; 

The  grave  of  his  great  opponunt  wan  also  in  the  same  region ;  but  his  * 
temuins  were  not  lon^  since  removed  to  the  seat  of  his  family.  Ever  after 
liid  successful  expuditiun,  the  Indians  called  him  the  JBi^-iotnd ;  §  or  TW 
nado  I  somo,  however,  on  particular  occasions,  called  him  Sukaehrgotk^ 
which  sitfnifled,  in  Delaware,  a  bluck-snake;  because,  they  said,  be  poe- 
uessed  Blithe  art  uiid  cunning  of  tliat  reptile.  j|  We  hear  yet  of  anotlier 
name,  which,  though  it  may  not  have  been  his  inult  that  acquired  it,  is  less 
complimentary  than  the  two  just  named.  It  is  well  known  that  the  British 
bestowed  a  great  many  more  presents  upon  the  Indians  than  the  Americans 
did  *,  but  aomt  of  the  latter  made  lar^  pretensions  about  what  thev  vx»M 
do.  General  H^aynt,  the  Indians  said,  made  great  promises  to  them  of 
goods,  but  nevtir  got  ready  to  ililfll  them,  (probably  from  bein^;  disappointed 
himself  by  the  failure  of  his  government  in  not  forwarding  what  was 
promised ; )  therelbre  they  called  him  General  ffabcmg,'^  which  signified 
General  To-tnomne,** 

When  tlie  philosopher  and  famous  traveller  Fo^nq/  was  in  America,  in 
the  winter  or  1797,  LUOti-turtU  caine  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  then  wraw. 
Voln^  sought  immediate  ncquaintnnce  with  the  celebrated  chief,  for  highly 
valuable  purposes,  which  in  some  measure  he  e&cted.  He  made  a  vocabu- 
Iai7  of  bis  language,  whicli  he  printed  in  the  appendix  to  his  Travels.  A 
copy  in  manuscript,  more  extensive  than  the  printed  one,  is  said  to  be  in  the 
library  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Having  become  convinced  tliat  m  reslatanoe  to  the  whites  was  vain,  Littk- 
turUe  brought  his  nation  to  coniient  to  peace,  and  to  adopt  agricultural  pur- 
suits. And  it  was  with  the  view  of  soliciting  Congress,  and  the  benevolent 
society  of  Friends,  for  ussistonce  to  eiTect  this  latter  purpose,  that  he  now 
visited  Philadelphia.  While  here,  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  and 
was  also  afilicted  with  the  gout  and  rheumatism. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Volney'B  interview  with  •  him  for  information,  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  conversation  wliito  tho  interpreter  was  communicating  with 
Mr.  Volney,  for  he  did  not  understand  English,  but  walked  about,  plucking 
out  his  beard  and  eyobrowi.  He  was  dressed  now  in  English  clothes.  His 
skin,  where  not  exposed,  Mr.  Volney  says,  was  as  white  as  his;  and  on 
speaking  upon  the  su^oc^  LUUe-turtle  said,  "  I  have  seen  Spaniards  in  Louis- 
iana, and  found  no  diffiirence  of  color  between  them  and  me.  And  why 
should  there  be  any  ?  In  them,  as  in  us,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Father  qfadora, 
the  •Sun,  that  burns  us.  You  white  people  compare  the  color  of  your  face 
with  that  of  your  bodies."    Mr.  VoImi/  explained  to  him  the  notion  of  many, 


*  SchoolcraJVt  Travelf . 
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LITTLE-TURTLE.— HIS  DEATH  AND  CHARACTER.      [Book  V. 


that  bU  race  wdi  descended  from  the  Tartars,  and  by  a  mnp  allowed  bim  the 
aupposed  communication  between  Asia  and  America.  To  this  LiUk'turtU 
replied, "  HTuf  thftUd  not  these  TWtar*,  who  retembU  ut.  have  comejhmi  .America  9 
t/bt  there  any  reatona  to  the  contnuy  ?  Or  why  should  we  not  both  have  been 
bom  in  our  own  country  ?  **  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Indiana  give  themselves  a 
name  which  is  equivalent  to  our  word  ind^ene,  that  is,  one  tprungfrom  the  «ot/, 
or  natural  to  it* 

Baron  XrfiAon/an,f  after  describing  the  different  dances,  or  dances  for  differ- 
ent occasions,  uiiiong  tlie  Indians  of  Canada,  adds  the  following  in  a  note : — 
"  Toutee  eea  daruea  peuverU  itre  compariea  h  la  pyrrhique  de  Minerve,  ear  lea  aau- 
vagea  obaervent,  en  dansant  (Tune  graoUi  ainguliire,  lea  eadeneea  de  eertainea 
ciumaona,  que  lea  milicea  Grecquea  d'^chilie^  apelloient  hyporchematiquea.  H  n^eatj^a 
/aeile  de  sf  avoir  ai  lea  aauvagta  lea  ont  apnaea  dea  Oreca,  on  ai  lea  Orea  lea  ont  apruea 
dea  aauvagea."  It  is,  perhups,  from  such  passages  that  Lahontan  has  been 
branded  with  tlie  name  of  inndel  ;|  but  truly  there  can  be  nothing  irrL'ligiouu 
in  such  deductions,  inasniucli  as  it  is  concecied  on  all  hands  that  the  geologi- 
ical  forniutioiis  of  the  new  world  have  required  as  much  time  for  their  |ier- 
fection  as  those  of  the  old.  Mr.  Volney  comes  within  the  same  pale,  when 
ho  compares  the  Spartans  to  the  Five  Nations.  In  contrastiiiff  the  states  of 
Lacedicmon  with  modern  France,  he  says,  **  Maintenatd  que  fai  vu  lea  aau- 
vagea d'.imMquCf  je  peraiate  deplua  en  plua  dana  eette  comparaiaon,  d  je 
irmive  que  le  premiere  litre  de  Thucydide,  et  tout  ce  qu^U  dit  dea  vueun  ata 
Lacidimoniena,  convientnt  tdlemeni  aux  cinq  naKofW,  que  fappelkraia  volontiera 
lea  Spartiatea,  Ita  hroquoia  de  Tanden  mondey^ 

Wiien  Mr.  Volney  asked  Little-turtle  what  prevented  him  Oom  living 
among  the  whites,  and  if  he  were  not  more  comfortable  in  Philadelphia  th&n 
upon  the  banlcs  of  the  Wabash,  he  said,  "  Taking  all  thinga  together,  you  have 
the  advantage  over  ua ;  hut  here  I  am  deaf  and  dumb.  I  do  not  talk  your  lan- 
guage ;  I  can  neither  hear,  nor  make  myaeff  heard.  When  I  toalk  through  the 
atreda,  I  aee  everyjperaon  in  hia  ahop  employed  about  aonuthing:  one  makea  ahoea, 
another  hata,  a  murd  aella  cloth,  and  every  one  Uvea  by  hia  labor.  I  aay  to  myself, 
Which  of  all  theae  thinga  can  you  do  9  JVbf  one.  I  can  make  a  bow  or  nn 
arrow,  catchjiah,  kill  game,  and  go  to  war :  but  none  of  Vuae  ia  of  any  uae  here. 


To  learn  what  ia  done  here  would  require  a  long  time."    "  Old  age  cornea  on: 
^  I  ahotUd  be  a  niece  of  furniture  uaeleaa  to  my  nation.,  ut 
uaeleaa  to  myaelf"    ^  I  must  return  to  my  own  country." 


Id  age 
tothe 


whitea,  and 


At  the  same  time,  (1797,)  among  other  eminent  personages  to  whom  this  chief 
became  attached  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  renowned  Koakiuako.  This  old 
Polish  chief  was  so  well  pleased  with  Little-turtle,  that  when  the  latter  went 
to  take  hid  final  leave  of  him,  the  old  "  war-worn  soldier  "  and  patriot  pre- 
sented him  with  a  bcautif\il  pair  of  pistols,  and  an  elegant  robe  made  of  sea- 
otter's  skin,  of  the  value  of  "several "  hundred  dollars. 

LUtk-turtle  died  in  the  summer  of  1812,  at  his  residence,  but  a  short  time 
after  the  declaration  of  wai*  against  England  by  the  United  States.  Hia  por- 
trait, by  Stewart,  graces  the  walls  of  the  war-office  of  our  nation.  Tlie 
following  notice  appeared  in  the  public  prints  at  the  time  of  his  death : 
"  Fort  Wayne,  21  July,  1812.  On  the  14  inst.  the  celebrated  Miami  chirf, 
the  Little-hartte,  died  at  this  place,  at  the  age  of  65  years.)! — Perhaps  there  is 
not  left  on  this  continent,  one  of  liis  color  so  distinguished  in  council  and  in 
war.  His  disorder  was  the  gout.  He  died  in  a  cnmp,  because  he  chose  tu 
be  in  the  open  air.  He  met  death  with  great  firmness.  The  agent  for  In- 
dian affairs  had  him  buried  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  other  marks  of  dis- 


*  See  Volney's  Travel*,  lit  supra.  f  JUemoires  de  L'  Amerique,  ii.  1U9. 

\  No  one  presumes  to  pronounce  Father  Hentiepin  an  infidel,  and  he  denies,  (aAer  living 
much  among  the  Indians.)  that  they  have  any  notion,  or  belief,  of  what  Christians  call  Deity. 
But  Mr.  Baterly  (Hist.  Virginia,  169.)  savi,  "Baron  Lahontan,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
them  have  such  refined  notions,  as  seem  almost  to  confiite  his  own  belief  of  Christianity." 

&  (Euvres  de  C.  F.  Volney,  I.  6.  129.  (Paris,  1826.) 

fl  There  was  a  chief  of  the  same  name  among  the  Miamis  in  1818,  wlio  is  mentioned  in 
the  treaty  made  with  those  Indians  on  6  October,  at  St.  Marys,  The  passage  in  the  treaty 
is  as  follows:— To  Methmoqua  or  the  Little-turtle,  one  section  of  land  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Wabash,  where  the  portage  path  strikes  the  same."    Indian  Treaties,  314. 
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tioction  fluitrd  to  hit  chaructor.'*  Ho  wm,  generally,  in  hia  time,  atylfid  tli« 
MuHHtHHUKu  chief,*  uiid  a  gentleman  who  huw  him  itoon  al\er  St,  Clml*i  d«« 
feat,  ut  Moiitreal,  Bays  he  woh  hix  feet  high,  "ulHtiit  4ff  yean  of  aga,  of* 
very  aour  and  moroae  countenance,  and  apparently  very  i!nil\y  •nil  ■uhtia* 
Hia  dresa  waa  Indian  moccaaina,  a  blue  petticoat  that  came  half  way  down 
hia  thighs;  an  European  waistcoat  and  aurtout;  hia  head  waa  liound  with 
an  Indun  cap  that  hung  half  way  down  hia  back,  and  ainioat  anllnily  flilad 
with  plain  silver  broacTiea,  to  the  number  of  more  than  900 1  ho  had  two 
ear-ringa  to  each  ear,  the  upper  part  of  each  waa  formed  of  three  allver 
medals,  about  the  aize  of  a  dollar ;  the  lower  part  waa  formed  of  quallera 
of  dollartt,  and  full  more  than  12  inches  from  his  <>urH — one  iVom  each  «ar 
over  his  breattt,  the  other  over  his  hack  ;  he  had  three  very  large  noao  Jewela 
of  silver,  that  were  curiously  puinted.  The  account  he  gave  of  the  antlon 
[with  the  Americans,  4  Nov.]  was,  that  thev  killed  1400  of  thetn,  with  tho  loaa 
of  nine  only  of  their  party,  onu  of  whom  killed  himaelf  bv  acisldeiit."  The 
person  who  gave  thi»  account  said  this  chief  waa  in  Canada  for  the  purpnae 
of  raising  all  tlie  Indian  force  ho  could  to  go  out  again  in  the  apriiig  agalnat  the 
whites. 

Mr.  Uawson  relatea  a  pleaaant  anecdote  of  LUtk-turtit,  which  happened 
while  he  waa  sitting  for  hia  portrait  in  Philadelphia.  A  native  of  the 
Erneraltl  Isle  was  sitting  for  his  at  the  same  time,  who  prided  hitnHfllf  upon 
his  ability  at  joking.  LiUlt-turtle  was  not  backward  in  the  atinie  bualnnaa, 
and  they  passed  several  meetings  very  nieosantly.  One  mtirning,  tMUe- 
turtle  did  not  take  much  notice  of  his  triend,  and  aeerruid  rather  Modnte, 
which  was  construed  by  the  Hibernian  into  an  acknowledgment  of  victory 
on  the  part  of  tlie  chief,  in  their  joking  game,  and  accordingly  bi*gaii  to 
intimate  as  much.  When  LiUle-turtle  understood  him,  he  said  to  the  Intor- 
preter, "  He  mistakes ;  I  was  just  thinking  qf  proposing  to  this  man.  to  paint  us 
both  on  one  board,  and  there  I  would  stand  fa4X  to  face  tinth  him,  ami  btaek^ard 
him  to  aU  eternity" 

Among  the  chiefs  associated  in  command,  in  the  wars  of  which  wo  have 
been  speaking  with  the  famous  Mishikinakwa,  waa  another  of  nearly  oiitial 
note,  latniliarly  called  Blue-Jacket  hy  the  whiti's,  but  by  hia  own  nation,  We- 
yapiersenwaw.  He  was  tlie  most  distinguished  chief  of  the  Bhuwani  ae,  and 
we  hear  of  him  at  Fort  Industry,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Luke,  ua  lute  na  IHOft, 
By  some  particular  arrangement,  the  chief  command  seems  to  have  devolvod 
on  him  of  opposing  General  Wayne.  He  was  more  bloody  and  prncipitato 
than  Mishikinakwa,  and  possessed  less  discrimination  and  Judgiii'iit,  Ho 
was  among  the  lust  of  the  chiefs  who  came  in  to  treat  with  uem  nil  Wayne, 
The  Shawanese  htld  out  as  long  as  they  could,  and  caniu  in  very  alowly. 
On  the  24  June,  a  boy,  who  had  been  a  captive  among  them,  (having  lieun 
lately  retaken,)  confidently  asserted  that  the  shawanese  would  not  muke  peaeo. 
But  one  month  after,  23  July,  Blue-Jacket  made  his  appearance,  and  It  wna  duly 
noticed  by  a  gentleman  at  the  time,  who  kept  a  joiu-nul  of  important  ttinttoni 
at  Greenville.  He  then  adds, "  deputations  from  all  the  lute  hoalile  trlbiia 
north  of  the  Ohio  are,  consequently,  now  at  this  place."! 

We  find  this  notice  of  Blue-jacket  in  August,  17H2.  '*By  n  gontlotnaii  im- 
mediately li'om  Montreal,  we  learn  that  about  four  weeks  aince,  the  iliinoiia 
Indian  purti»in,  known  by  the  name  of  Captain  Blue-Jacket,  waa  at  Dotrolt, 
with  about  2000  men,  waiting  for  tlie  Americans  to  come  out  into  the  woodai 
it  is  believed  ut  Montreal,  that  in  case  the  Americans  do  not  go  out,  they 
will  bs  divided  into  small  parties  to  harass  our  lVontiera."|  The  triboa 
which  furnished  warriors  to  oppose  the  Americans  were  the  Wynndota, 
Miamis,  I'ottowattomies,  Dclawai'es,  Shawanese,  Chippewaya,  Ottawuya, 
and  a  few  Senecas.  Blue-Jacket  was  the  director  and  leader  ol'  thli  mighty 
Iwnd  of  warriors.  , 

In  the  treaty  of  29  September,  1817,  at  the  <*  Foot  of  the  Rapidl''  of  the 
Miami  of  the  Lakes,  witli  tlie  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Delawares,  ghawnneio, 

*  Those  of  this  tribe  in  the  viciniiv  of  Lake  Oninrio,  are  ofn  much  ihtrtfof  i.>(j|it|>le,Hlni)  llinn 
the  other  Indians  of  the  west.     Weld,  Travels  in  America,  451. 


t  Sw  EUiot's  Works,  141, 142. 
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4u:.  lh«K  M  « fiaragrapli  which  it  i»  praiiuiiied  hu  rcfoivnoc  to  a  daiigbMr 
•f  ihii  chieC  k  urofKHwit  to  give  ''To  Abney  l^wariy  duughtor  of  ths  Into 
eWwanae  chief  Blue-Jaekit,  one  MCtion  of  i«nd,  to  contain  «ix  hundrad  ami 
40  Mffea,  on  th«  Great  Miami  river  below  Lewiatown,  to  include  her  pr«aent 
iiiiprov«ineHl%  three  quartera  of  the  eaid  aeotioo  to  be  on  the  B.  E.  aide  of 
Ik*  river,  and  oae  auarter  ou  the  N.  W.  aide  thereof."* 

From  the  time  Gwneral  SU  Clair  waa  defeated,  in  1791,  nunlera  were  con* 
liaued  upoa  thie  fVontier,  and  all  altenipta  on  the  part  of  government  to  eflbot 
a  paace,  proved  of  no  avail ;  and  laat^  the  ambaaaadora  lent  to  them  were 
murdered,  and  that  too  while  the  araiy  waa  progreaaiiig  towarda  their 
oounUry, 

Aller  building  Fort  Greonville,  upon  the  Miami,  six  milea  above  Fort  Jef- 
Araon,  Generat  H^a^  took  iMMMwion  of  the  ground  where  General  SL 
Obn'r  had  been  deflsated,  and  there  erected  a  fort,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Kecovery,  in  which  the  army  apeiit  the  winter  of  171)3-4.  Many  cenauroa 
were  paaaed  upon  the  general  for  hia  alow  progreaa ;  but  be  knew  much 
better  what  lie  waa  doing  than  newapaper  writera  did  what  tliey  were 
writing,  when  they  undertook  to  censure  him,  aa  the  event  proved. 

It  waa  the  8  Auguat,  1794,  when  the  aniiy  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivcra  Au  Glaize  and  Maumee,  where  they  built  Fort  Defiance.  It  waa  the 
general'a  deaign  to  have  met  the  enemy  unprepared,  in  thia  move ;  but  a 
mIIow  deaert^  hia  camp,  and  notifiud  the  Indiana.  He  now  tried  again  to 
bring  tliem  to  an  aocoininodation,  and  fVom  ttie  answera  which  he  received 
from  them,  it  waa  some  time  ruvolved  iu  hid  mind,  whether  they  were  tbr 
peace  or  wur ;  eo  artful  waa  the  manner  in  which  tlieir  repliea  were  formed.t 
At  length,  being  Ailly  aatiafied,  he  marched  down  the  Maumee,  and  arrived 
at  tlie  rapida,  18  August,  two  dojrs  before  the  battle.  Hia  army  otnsioted  of 
upwards  of  3000  men,  900O  or  whom  were  regulars.  Fort  Deposit  waa 
erected  at  this  place,  ibr  tlie  security  of  their  supplies.  They  now  set  out  to 
moot  the  onemv,  who  had  chosen  tiis  position  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 
with  much  judgment.  They  had  a  breastwork  of  fallen  trees  in  li-ont,  and 
the  high  rocky  sliore  of  the  river  gave  them  much  seciurity,  aa  also  did  the 
thick  wood  of  Presque  Isle.  Their  force  waa  divided,  and  disposed  at 
aup[)ortiug  distances  for  about  two  miles.  When  the  Americana  tiad  arrived 
at  proper  distance,  a  body  waa  sent  out  to  begin  the  attack,  **  with  ordeia  to 
touae  the  enemy  from  their  covert  with  tlie  bavonet ;  and  when  up,  to  deliver 
•  close  fire  upon  their  backs,  and  press  them  so  hard  aa  not  to  give  them  time  to 
reload."!  This  order  was  so  well  executed,  and  tlie  battle  at  the  point  of  attack 
so  short,  that  only  about  900  Americans  participated  in  it  But  they  puraued 
the  Indiana  with  groat  alaugbter  through  the  woods  to  Fort  Maumee,  where 
the  carnage  ended.  The  uidians  were  so  unexpectedly  driven  iVom  their 
strong  hold,  that  their  numbers  only  increased  their  distress  and  confusion ; 
and  uie  cavalry  made  liorrihln  havoc  among  them  with  their  long  satires. 
Of  the  Americans,  there  were  killed  and  wounded  about  130.  The  lose  of 
the  Indiana  could  not  be  ascertained,  hut  niUHt  have  been  very  severe.  The 
American  loss  was  chiefly  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  as  the^ 
advanced  upon  the  mouths  of  the  Indians'  rifles,  who  could  not  be  seen  until 
they  had  discharged  upon  them.  They  maintained  their  coverts  but  a  shoi  t 
time,  being  forced  in  every  direction  by  the  bayonet  But  until  that  waa 
eflbcted,  the  Americans  fell  fiist,  and  we  only  wonder  that  men  could  be 
found  thus  to  advance  in  the  face  of  certain  death. 

This  horrid  catastrophe  in  our  Indian  annals  is  chargeable  to  certain  white 
men,  or  at  least  mainly  so ;  for  some  days  before  th«  battle,  General  ^o^ie 
aent  a  flag  of  truce  to  them,  and  desired  them  to  come  and  treat  with  him. 
The  letter  which  be  sent  waa  taken  to  Colonel  APKee,  who,  it  appears,  waa 
their  ill-adviser,  and  he,  by  putting  a  false  construction  upon  it,  increased  the 
rage  ut'  the  Indians:  he  then  informed  them  that  they  must  forthwith  fight 
the  American  army.  Some  of  the  chieft,  learning  the  truth  of  the  letter,  were 
for  peace ;  but  it  was  too  late.  latUe-twUe  was  luiown  to  have  been  in  fkfot 
of  making  peace,  and  seemed  well  aware  of  the  abilitiea  of  the  American 
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general ;  but  such  was  the  influence  of  traders  among  thein,  that  no  argu- 
ments could  prevail.  Thua,  instances  without  number  might  be  adduced, 
where  these  people  have  beeu  destroyed  by  placing  confidence  in  deceiving 
white>men. 

The  night  before  the  battle,  the  chiefs  assembled  in  council,  and  some  pro- 
posed attacking  the  army  in  its  encampment,  but  the  proposal  was  objected 
to  by  others;  fiually  the  proposition  of  fighting  at  Presque  Isle  prevailed. 

In  tliis  battle  all  the  chiefs  of  the  \^andots  were  killed,  being  nine  in 
number.  Some  of  tlie  nations  escaped  the  slaughter  by  not  coming  up  until 
after  the  defeat  This  severe  blow  satisfied  the  western  Indians  of  the  folly 
of  longer  contending  against  the  Americans ;  they  therefore  were  glad  to  get 
what  terms  they  could  from  them.  The  chiefs  of  twelve  tribes  met  commis- 
sioners at  Fort  Greenville,  3  August,  1795,  and,  as  a  price  of  their  peace, 
gave  up  an  extensive  tract  of  country  south  of  the  lakes,  and  west  of  the  Ohio; 
and  such  other  tracts  as  comprehended  all  the  military  posts  in  the  western 
region.  The  government  showed  some  liberality  to  these  tribes,  on  their  re- 
linquishing to  it  what  they  could  not  withhold,  and  as  a  gratuity  gave  them 
20,U00  dollars  in  goods,  and  agreed  to  pay  them  9000  dollars  a  year  forever ; 
to  bo  divided  among  those  tribes  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.* 
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Lt/e  of  Thavanoaneca,  eaklei  by  the  whites,  Brant — His  education — Visits  Eng- 
land— Commissioned  there — H/s  sister  a  companion  to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson — His 
letter  to  the  Oneidas — Affair  with  Herkimer  at  Unndillii — Cuts  off  Herkimer  and 
200  men  at  Oriskana — Anecdote  of  Herkimer — Burns  Springfield— Horrid  affair 
of  Wyoming — Incidents — Destroys  Cherry  VaUey — Barbarities  of  the  tories — Std- 
livan  s  depredations  among  the  Five  Nations — Brunt  defeated  by  the  Americans  at 
Newtown — Destruction  of  Minisink,  and  slaughter  of  100  people— Destruction  of 
Harpersfield — Brant's  letter  to  M'  Causland — Marriage  of  his  daughter — Her  hits- 
band  killed— Brant  becomes  the  friend  of  peace — VisUs  Philitddphut — Hismnrriage 
— Linds  granted  him  by  the  king — His  death — His  son  John — Traits  of  rkarneter 
— One  ofh'-s  sons  kitted  by  him,  in  an  attempt  to  kill  his  father — Account  of  Brant's 
arrival  in  England — Soms  account  of  his  children. 

Colonel  Joseph  Brant  was  an  Onondaga  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  whose  In- 
dian name  was  Tkai/endaneca,^  or  Tayadanaga,X  signifying  a  brant.^  But  as  he 
was  seldom  called  by  that  name  after  ho  became  known  to  the  whites,  it  was 
generally  forgotten.  He  received  a  very  ^ood  English  education  at  "Moor's 
charity  school,"  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  was  placed  by  Sir 
William  Johns:>n,  in  July,  1761.    His  Bge,  at  this  time,  we  have  not  learned. 

The  story  that  he  was  but  half  Indian,  the  son  of  a  Cierman,  has  been 
widely  spread,  but  is  denied  by  his  son,  and  now  believed  to  he  a  falsehood, 
i<,'tior;intly  circulated.  This  error  might  have  arisen  cither  from  the  known 
liiot  of  his  being  of  rather  a  lighter  complexion  than  his  countrymen  in  general, 
or  liom  his  having  married  a  woman  who  was  a  haif-breed.|| 
•  Brunt  went  to  England  in  1775,  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  revolutionary 
rupture,  where  he  was  received  with  attention,  and  doubtless  had  there  his 
mind  prepared  for  the  part  he  acted  in  the  memorable  struggle  which  ensued. 

*  Tlic  terms  of  this  treaty  were  the  same  as  were  offered  to  them  before  the  battle,  which 
should  be  mentioned,  as  adding  materially  to  our  good  feelings  towards  its  authors.  It  is 
generally  denominated  iVaipie's  treaty.    It  is  worthy  of  him. 

t  Carey's  Museum,  v.  18.  ^  Annals  Tryon  County,  15. 

^  Generally  written  Brandt  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  meiuiing  of^his  In- 
dian name. 

II  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a  gentleman,  (the  editor  of  Washington's  Writings,) 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact  lliat  Sraiit  was  tlie  son  of  Sir  WUliam  Johnson.  I  am  not 
salisfiod  upon  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  note  the  opinion  of  one  which  claims  primary  con- 
sideration on  all  subjects  connected  with  our  history.  The  only  author,  that  I  recollect,  who 
has  circulated  a  printed  opinion  of  tliis  kind,  is  Cliapnutn.    See  Hist.  IVyoming,  121. 
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BRANT  MEETS  THE  AMERICANS  AT  UNADILLA.       [Book  V. 


He  had  a  colonel's  commissiou  in  the  English  army  upon  the  frontiers,  which 
consisted  of  such  of  the  Six  Nations  and  tories,  as  took  part  against  the  coun- 
tiy.  General  Sir  IViUiam  Johnson  was  agent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  had  greatly 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  esteem  of  the  Six  Nations.  He  lived  at  the  place 
since  namied  from  him,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  about  40  miles 
from  Albany.  Here  he  biad  an  elegant  seat,  and  would  often  entertain  seve- 
ral hundretb  of  his  red  friends,  and  share  all  in  common  with  them.  They 
so  much  respected  him,  that,  notwithstanding  they  had  the  full  liberty  of  his 
house,  yet  they  would  take  nothing  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  better 
to  rivet  their  esteem,  he  would,  at  certain  seasons,  accommodate  himself  to 
their  mode  of  dress,  and,  being  a  widower,  took  as  a  kind  of  companion  a 
sister  ofBrarU,  by  the  name  of  MoUny.  He  had  received  honors  and  emolu- 
ments from  the  British  government,  and.  the  Indians  received  also,  through 
his  agency,  every  thing  which,  in  their  opinion,  conduced  to  their  happiness. 
Henfee  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  hold  in  the  greatest  reverence  the 
name  of  their  "great  ntther,"  the  king,  and  tliink  the  yew  rebels  who  opposed 
his  authority,  when  the  revolution  began,  most  ungratefully  wicked,  and  un- 
worthy all  mercy.  Sir  WQliam  died  in  1774,  about  a  year  before  the  battle 
oi  Bunker's  Hill. 

The  Builen,  John  and  ft'dUer,  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  horrid  barbarities  upon  Cheriy-vallev  and  Wyoming,  lived  at  Caugh- 
uewaga,  four  miles  south-easterly  from  the  village  of  Johnston,  and  upon  the 
same  side  of  the  Mohawk. 

In  1775,  in  a  letter  to  the  Oneidas,  our  chief  subscribes  himself  "secretary 
to  Guy  Johtuon."  This  was  early  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  hence  ho 
wes  immediately  from  England.  Colonel  Guy  Johnton  was  son-in-law  of 
Sir  tfUliam.  The  letter  was  found  in  an  Indian  path,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  by  the  person  who  was  intrusted  vrith  it  It  was  in  the  Mo- 
hawk language,  the  translation  of  which  commences  thus :  <*  Written  at  Guy 
Johnson^s,  Mm/,  1775.  This  ia  ifour  kttar,  you  gnat  ona  or  tachenu.  Guy 
Johnson  we>»  ke  ioQl  he  glad  if  yougel  Hat  iideOimnee,  you  Oneidaa,  how  it  goes 
with  him  now,  and  he  is  note  more  eStain  comxrtung  theintetUion  of  the  Boston 
people.  Guy  Johnson  is  m  great  fear  qf  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bostonians, 
ffe  MthmtHu  are  obliged  to  watdt  him  conatofwy,"  &c 

After  this,  Brant  acconapanied  Guy  Johnson  when  he  fled  to  Canada.  The 
two  Butters  were  also  in  tne  train.  Being  now  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  thu 
means  in  their  hands,  plots  of  destruction  were  put  in  execution  in  rapid 
succession. 

Having  had  some  disagreement  with  Johnson,  Brant  came  again  to  the 
frontiers.  Some  of  the  peaceable  Mohawks  had  been  confined,  to  prevent 
their  doing  mischief,  as  were  some  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  in  Philip's 
war.  Brant  was  displeased  at  this,  for  he  said,  if  the  distant  Indians  should 
corne  down,  they  would  destroy  them  indiscriminately  with  the  whites.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  70  or  80  warriors,  who,  in  their  rambles, 
visited  Unadilla,  where  they  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  told  them  that 
they  stood  in  need  of  provisions,  and  if  they  did  not  give  them  some,  they 
should  take  it  by  force ;  a  refusal,  therefore,  would  have  been  worse  thau 
useless.  BraiU  further  observed, "  thai  their  afrreement  wUh  the  king  was  strong, 
and  that  they  were  not  such  villains  as  to  break  their  covenant  unlh  AiW  General 
Herkimer  marched  up  to  Unadilla,  in  July,  with  380  men,  where  he  found 
BratU  with  ISOof  his  warriors.  Here  he  had  an  interview  with  him,  in  which 
he  held  the  following  language : — "  7W  the  Indians  were  in  concert  with  the 
king,  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  been.  That  the  king's  belts  were  yet 
lodged  with  them,  and  they  could  not  falsify  their  pledge.  That  General  Herki- 
mer and  the  rest  had  joined  the  Boston  people  against  their  king.  That  Boston 
people  were  resolmte,  but  the  king  unutd  numme  them.  That  Mr,  Schuyler,  or 
general,  or  what  you  please  to  call  him,  was  very  smart  on  the  Indians  at  the  treaty 
at  German  Flatts ;  &ii/  uhu  not,  at  the  same  time,  able  to  afford  them  the  smallest 
aiiide  i(f  dMimg.  Thai  ffu  Indians  had  formerly  made  war  on  the  white  people 
all  unUed ;  and  now  they  were  divided,  the  IndiaitS  were  not  JHghtenedP  Colonel 
Cox,  who  accompanied  Herkimer,  said,  if  war  was  his  determination,  the 
matter  was  ended.    Brant  then  spoke  to  his  warriors,  and  they  shouted,  and 
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ran  to  their  place  of  ennampment,  seized  their  arms^  fh^d  several  guns,  and, 
oiler  giving  the  war-whoop,  returned  in  warlike  array.  General  Herkimer 
then  told  Srant  he  did  not  come  to  fight,  and  the  chief  motioned  for  his  men 
to  remain  quiet  Perhaps,  as  a  worthy  author  observed  upon  a  transiiction 
in  Philip't  war,  it  ia  better  to  omit  the  cause  of  the  conaiict  of  Herkimer, 
than  too  critically  to  inquire  into  it  His  men  vastly  outnumbered  the  Indians, 
and  his  authority  was  ample:  but  his  motives  were  no  doubt  pure,  and  his 
courage  must  not  now  be  called  in  question,  as  will  appear  from  what  is  to 
be  related.  To  put  the  most  favorable  construction  upon  bis  neglecting  to 
break  down  the  power  of  Brant,  is  to  suppose  that  he  was  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  Indians  would  not  join  with  the  English  in  committing 
hostilities ;  if  this  were  the  case,  he  too  late  discovered  the  error  of  his 
judgment 

Atler  the  general  had  said  that  he  didnot  come  tofifthi,  Brant,  with  an  air  of 
importance,  said,  "  If  your  purpose  is  war,  I  am  ream/  for  you."  A  tempest, 
which  came  up  suddenly,  separated  the  parties,  and  each  retired  peaceably. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  last  talk  held  by  any  of  the  Americans  with  the  Six 
Nations,  previous  to  hostilities,  except  with  the  Oneidas ;  all,  save  a  very 
few  of  whom  remained  neutral. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  this  year,  (1777,)  Brani  was  under  the  direction  of 
General  St.  Leger,  who  detached  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  warriors 
for  the  investment  of  Fort  Stanwix.  Colonel  Butler  was  commander-in-chie^ 
with  a  band  of  tories.  The  inhabitants  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  dt;ter- 
tiiined  to  march  for  the  relief  of  Colonel  Gansevoort,  who  commanded  the 
fort,  which  they  did,  in  two  regiments,  with  Gent^ral  Herkimer  at  their  head. 
As  is  usual  with  militia,  they  marched  in  great  disorder,  and  when  the  gene< 
ral  ordered  scouting  parties  to  march,  as  security  against  surprise,  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  main  body,  they  accused  him  with  cowardice,  which,  most 
unwarrantably,  had  more  influence  upon  his  mind,  than  the  safety  of  his 
army.  A  catastrophe  ensued,  which,  though  not  so  momentous  in  that  day, 
as  was  that  of  Lothrop  in  1676,  nor  so  complete  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  yet  it  was  a  severe  fight,  in  which  200  Americans  were  slain.*  The 
place  of  attack  was  selected  by  Brant  or  Butler,  and  was  a  ravine  of  a  broad 
bottom,  nearly  impassable,  except  a  rough  track  covered  with  logs  of  from 
12  to  15  feet  in  length,  laid  transver8ely,t  which  extended  across  it  General 
Herkimer  arrived  at  this  place  about  two  hours  befbre  mid-day,  August  6. 
He  might  reasonably  have  expected  an  ambush,  but  his  first  intimations  of 
the  vicinity  of  an  enemy  were  the  terrifying  yells  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
still  more  lasting  impressions  of  their  rifles.  The  advanced  guard  were  all 
cut  ofi:  Such  as  survived  the  first  fire,  were  hewn  down  with  the  tomahawk. 
The  fatal  causeway  was  semicircular,  and  Brant  and  his  forces  occupied  the 
surrounding  heights.  These  are  the  principal  events  in  the  battle  of  Oriskana. 
A  surgeon,  Dr.  Moses  Younglove,  was  taken  prisoner  in  this  battle,  and  after 
his  return  from  captivity,  he  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  afi^r,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following : —  i,  '^ 

"The  time  and  place  of  our  unhappy  fi^ht,.  ,      , 

To  you  at  large  were  needless  to  recile: 
When  in  the  wood  our  fierce  inhuman  foes, 
With  piercing  yell  from  cirdine  ambush  rose, 
A  sudden  volley  rends  the  vaulied  sky ;  *    * 

Their  painted  bodies  hideous  to  the  eye, 
They  rush  like  hellish  furies  on  our  bands, 
Their  slaughter  weapons  brandish'd  in  their  hands." 

Running  down  from  every  direction,  they  prevented  the  two  regiments 
from  forming  a  junction,  one  of  them  not  having  entered  the  causeway ; 
and  a  part  of  the  assailants  fell  upon  those  without,  and  the  remainder 
upon  those  within  it    The  former  fared  worse  than  the  latter,  for  in  such 


*  Their  whole  loss  was  about  400,  says  lUarshaU,  Life  Washington,  v.  261. 

t  AJI  who  have  travelled,  even  within  a  few  years,  in  this  part  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
cannot  but  well  remember  the  "  Corduroy"  roads.  Such  was  the  road  over  this  memorable 
ravine. 
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cantm  «  flight  has  almost  always  been  a  dismal  defeat.  It  was  now  the 
cue.  Thu  other  regiment,  hemmed  in  as  they  were,  saw,  in  a  moment, 
that, 

To  fight,  or  not  to  fight,  was  death, 

Thoy.  therefore,  back  to  back,  forming  a  front  in  every  direction,  fought  like 
men  in  despair.    This,  Dr.  Younglwe  thus  forcibly  depicts : — 

"  Now,  hand  to  hand,  the  contest  is  for  life,  ',' 

With  bay 'net,  tom'hawk,  sword,  and  scalping  knife:  ' 

Now  more  remote  the  work  of  death  we  ply, 

And  tliick  as  hail  the  show'rine  bullets  fly ;  '  ' 

Full  many  a  hardy  warrior  siiiKs  supine  ; 
Yells,  shrieks,  groans,  shouts  and  thund'ring  volleys  join ; 
The  dismaJ  dm  the  ringing  forest  fills,  , 

The  sounding  echo  roars  along  the  hills."  ^ 

The  poet  thus  presents  to  our  view  the  attacking  parties : — 

r  ■'  • 

"  Of  two  departments  were  the  assailinff  foes; 
Wild  savage  natives  lead  the  first  of  those ; 
Their  almost  naked  frames,  of  various  dyes,      , 
And  rings  of  black  and  red  surround  their  eyes: 
On  one  side  they  present  a  shaven  head ; 
The  naked  half  or  the  vermilion  red  ; 
In  spots  the  part^'-color'd  face  they  drew. 
Beyond  description  horrible  to  view; 
Their  ebon  locks  in  braid,  witli  paint  o'erspread  } 
The  silver'd  cars  de|)endiiig  from  the  heaa;  \< 

Their  gaudry  my  descriptive  power  exceeds,  4",'. 

In  plumes  of  feathers,  glitt'ring  plates  and  beads." 

He  thus  speaks  of  the  tories : — 

"  These  for  the  first  attack  their  force  unite, 
,  And  most  sustain  the  fury  of  the  fight ; 

'  Their  rule  of  warfare,  devastatioh  dire, 

Bv  undistinguisb'd  plunder,  death  and  fire ;  .■ 

Tney  torture  man  and  beast,  with  barbarous  rage,  ' 

Nor  tender  infant  spare,  nor  rev'rend  sage." 

And  Builer  is  noticed  as  follows : —  .  <  :^ ' 

"  O'er  them  a  horrid  monster  bore  command. 
Whose  inauspicious  birth  dissrac'd  our  land ; 
By  malice  urg'd  to  ev'ry  barb'rous  art  5 
Of  cruel  temper,  but  of  coward  heart.'' 

With  such  bravery  did  they  fight  in  this  forlorn  condition,  that  the  Indiana 
bognn  to  give  way ;  and,  but  for  a  reinforcement  of  tories,  under  Major  Wat- 
tottf  they  would  have  beei>  entirely  dispersed.*  This  reinforcement  is  thus 
characterized  by  the  surgeon : — « 

"  The  second  was  a  renegade  crew, 
Who  arm  and  dress  as  Christian  nations  do,  \[ 

I-ed  by  a  chief  who  bore  the  first  command }    .  ' 

V  A  bold  invader  of  bis  native  land."  ',     '    ' 

The  sight  of  this  reinforcement  greatly  increased  the  rage  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  composed  of  the  very  men  who  hod  lefl  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  were  held  in  abhorrence  for  their 
hiynlty  to  the  king  The  fight  was  renewed  with  vigor,  and  the  reinforcement 
fbiight  also  with  bravery,  until  about  thirty  of  their  number  were  killed. 

y 

*  Dr.  (lordnn  says  the  tories  and  Indians  got  into  a  most  wretched  confusion,  aM  fbugfal 
onit  nnnilier ;  and  tlint  the  latior,  at  last,  thought  it  was  a  plot  of  the  whites  on  both  sides^  lo 
U«l  them  into  that  situation,  tiiat  thev  might  cut  them  off.  .-'''. 
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Major  fVaUoiit  their  leader,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  left  upon 
the  battle-ground. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Herkimer  had  got  forward  to  the  fort  an  express, 
which  informed  Colonel  Ganesvoort  of  his  situation.  He  immediately  de- 
tached Colonel  Mwrimis  Wilkl  with  207  men,  who  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
remnant  of  this  brave  band  from  destruction.  He  beat  the  enemy  from  the 
ground,  and  returned  to  the  fort  with  considerable  plunder.  Such  were  the 
events  of  the  battle  of  Oriskana. 

General  Herkimtr  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  this  fight  Near 
its  commencement,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  lee,  and  his  horse  was 
killed,  He  directed  his  saddle  to  be  placed  upon  a  little  knoll,  and  resting 
himself  upon  it,  continued  to  issue  his  orders.  On  being  advised  to  remove 
to  a  place  of  greater  safety,  he  said,  "J^/o — ItviUface  the  enemy ; "  and,  adds 
the  historian  of  Tryon  county,  "  Jn  this  situation,  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  he  very  deliberately  tooK  from  his  pocket  his  tinderbox,  and  lit  his 
pipe,  which  he  smoked  with  great  composure." 

The  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Americans,  suffered  dreadfully  in  this  fight. 
And  our  poet  writes,  i 

"  Such  was  the  bloody  fight :  and  such  the  foe : 
Our  smaller  force  return'd  them  blow  for  blow ; 
By  turns  successfully  their  force  defy'd, 
And  conquest  wav'ring  seem'd  from  side  to  side." 

BranPa  loss  being  about  100  men  ;  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  loss  of  the 
Indians  exaggerated  in  these  lines : — 

"  Not  half  the  savaj^es  relumed  from  fieht ; 
They  to  their  native  wilds  had  sped  their  flight." 

The  Senecas  alone  lost  30,  and  the  tones  about  100.  The  regiment  which 
fled  suffered  severely,  but  would  have  suffered  still  more,  had  not  their  pur- 
suers been  apprized  of  the  desperate  case  of  their  fellows  engaeed  in  the 
ravine,  which  caused  them  to  abandon  the  pursuit  The  comman£ngofiBcer, 
Colonel  Cox,  was  killed,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Campbdl  and  Major  Gvde,  who  conducted  the  retreat 

The  scene  in  the  night  following  the  battle  is  thus  strikingly  presented  by 
Dr.  I'twn^tore,  the  eye-witness: — 

"  Those  that  remain'd  a  long  encampment  made, 

And  rising  fires  illumin'd  all  the  shade  : 
'  In  vengeance  for  their  num'rous  brothers  slain, 

For  torture  sundry  prisoners  they  retain ; 

And  three  fell  monsters,  horrible  to  view, 

A  fellow  pris'ner  from  the  sentries  drew  j 

The  guards  before  received  their  chief's  command,  ^ 

'      '   '        To  not  withhold  from  the  slaught'ring  band ;  ''•  ■ 

But  now  the  sulTerer's  fate  they  sympathize, 

And  for  him  supplicate  with  earnest  cries.   .  ^i■ 

1  stiw  the  general  *  slowly  passing  by,  < 

The  sergeant  on  his  knees,  with  tearful  eye,  ' 

Implor'd  the  guards  might  wrest  him  from  their  hands, 

Since  now  the  troops  could  awe  their  lessen'd- bands. 

With  lifted  cane  the  gen'ral  thus  replies, 

(While  mdigrnation  sparkles  from  his  eyes : ) 

'  Go  !  sirrah !  mind  your  orders  giv'n  before  ! 

'  And  for  infernal  rebels  plead  no  more ! ' 
•  '"        For  help  the  wret'^hed  victim  vainly  cries, 
,;{'''<<<  <i        With  supplicating  voice  and  ardent  eyes ;  '' ' 

,     ,,,    4,,;  -•,'"        With  horror  chiird,  I  turn  away  my  face, 
',    .^  ,'.  i,',^i,   '        While  instantly  they  bear  him  from  the  place. 

Dread  scene  f— with  anguish  stung  I  inly  groan, 

To  think  the  next  hard  Tot  may  be  my  own."  '  1 '  .^  .■. 

The  poet  next  deaej^bes  his  dream,  in  which  he  was  carried  to  the  fMOSei^' 
ground ;  and  then  thua  opens  the  morning  scene : — 
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"  When  savag«8,  for  horrid  iport  prepared, 
Demand  another  pris'ner  from  the  Euard, 
We  law  their  fear'd  approach,  with  mortal  frijght, 
Their  scalping-juiives  tne^r  sharpen'd  in  our  sifht, 
Beside  the  guard  they  sat  them  on  the  grouna7 
And  view'd,  with  piercing  eyes,  the  prisoners  round." 

"  At  length,  one  rising  seized  me  by  the  hand ; 
By  him  drawn  forth,  on  tremblini;  knees  I  stand ; 
I  bid  my  lullows  all  a  long  adieu, 
With  answering  grief,  my  wrelobed  case  they  view. 
The^  Ird  me  bound  along  the  winding  flood. 
Far  m  the  gloomy  bosom  of  the  wood  ; 
There,  (horrid  sijrbl !)  a  pris'ner  roasted  lay, 
The  carving-knife  bad  cut  his  flesh  away." 
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After  enduring  every  thing  but  death  in  his  captivity,  Dr.  Younglove  returned 
honie  in  safety. 

In  1778,  a  fort  was  btiilt  at  Cherry-valley,  where  families  for  cnnaideruble 
extent  about  took  up  their  abode,  or  retired  occasionally  for  safety.  Brant 
intended  to  destroy  tliis,  and  came  into  the  neighborhood  for  the  purpose. 
It  happened  that,  at  the  time  he  chose  to  make  the  discovery  of  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  the  boys  were  assembled  in  a  Unining,  with  wooden  guns, 
for  amusement:  not  having  a  clear  view  of  them  from  the  foliage  of  the  treed 
which  intervened.  Brant  thought  them  to  be  men.  It  was  his  design  to  liave 
made  the  attack  the  following  night ;  but  on  this  discovery,  he  gave  up  the 
design.  Ho  still  remained  in  ,the  neighborhood ;  secreted  behind  a  large  rock 
near  the  main  road  to  the  Mohawk,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the  fort  in 
the  valley.  Here  he  waited  to  intercept  some  unwary  passenger,  and  gain 
more  ceitaiu  intelligeuce.  Near  this  place  is  the  little  cascade  called  by  the 
natives,  Tekaharawa.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  in  expectation  of  a 
company  of  soldiers  from  the  Mohawk,  to  reinforce  them,  and  the  same  day 
Lieutenant  Wormwood  came  from  thence,  and  informed  them  that  Colonel 
Klock  would  arrive  the  next  day  with  the  party.  Near  night  he  set  out  to 
return,  accompanied  by  one  Ptter  Sitz,  tlie  nearer  of  some  despatches.  He 
was  a  ^ouug  officer,  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  was  to  return  the  next 
day  With  one  of  the  companies  of  soldiers.  He  had  been  out  of  sight  but  a 
few  minutes,  when,  as  he  passed  the  ambush  of  BraiU,  his  warriors  fired 
upon  him,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse.  The  chief,  springing  from  his  hiding- 
place,  tomahawked  him  with  his  own  hands,  ff'ormwood  and  his  companion 
were  ordered  to  stand,  but  not  obeying,  occasioned  their  being  fired  upon. 
Brant  was  acquainted  with  Lieutenant  Wormwood  before  the  war,  and  ulleiv, 
wards  expressed  sorrow  at  bis  fate,  pretending  that  he  took  him  to  be  a  con- 
tinental ofiicer.  His  horse  immediately  running  back  to  the  fort,  with  bluod 
upon  the  saddle,  gave  some  indication  of  what  nad  happened.  His  compan- 
ion, Sitz,  was  taken  prisoner. 

In  June,  the  same  summer,  Brmtt  came  upon  Springfield,  which  he  burned, 
and  carried  off  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  women  and  children  were  not 
maltreated,  but  were  lefl  in  one  house  unmolested.  About  this  time,  grciit 
panis  were  taken  to  seize  the  wary  chief,  but  there  was  no  Captain  Church, 
t»r,  unlike  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  Brant  had  the  remote  nations  to  fly  to  without 
fear  of  being  killed  by  them.  Captain  M'Kean  hunted  him  for  some  time, 
and,  not  being  able  to  find  him,  wrote  an  insulting  letter  for  him,  and  lefl  it 
in  an  Indian  path.  Atnong  other  things,  he  challenged  him  to  single  combat, 
or  to  meet  him  with  an  equal  number  of  men;  and  "that  if  he  would  come  to 
CheiTy-vallev,  and  have  a  fair  fight,  they  would  change  him  from  a  Brant 
into  a  Goos.  This  letter,  it  is  supposed.  Brant  received-  f  n.  nn  intitnntinn 
contained  in  one  which  he  wrote  al)out  the  same  time  to  tt  :>ry.  To  this  man 
(Parcifer  Can,  of  Edmeston)  he  writes  fVom  Tunadilla  [Unadilla]  under  date 
y  July,  1778, — "  Sir :  I  understand  by  the  Indians  that  was  at  yowr  house  last 
week,  that  one  Smith  lives  near  withyou,  has  little  more  com  to  spare.  I  shmdd  be 
muph  obli^fd  to  you,  if  you  would,  oe  so  kind  as  to  try  to  gtt  as  much  com  as 
Smith  can  spared;  he  has  sent  me  five  skijaUs  already,^  ymich  I  an  much  oblig- 
ed to  him,  and  ivill  see  him  paid,  and  wowd  be  very  slad  if  you  coidd  spare  one. 
or  tteo  your  men  to  join  us,  especially  Elias.    /  tvowd  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  I 
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tmh  you  could  sent  me  aa  many  guru  you  have,  aa  I  know  you  have  no  mt  for. 
them,  if  you  anu ;  aa  I  mean  now  tojigfu  the  cruel  rtbela  aa  well  aa  I  can ;  u/hat'  ■ 
ever  you  will  mle  to  aeni^d  me,  you  muat  aent^il  by  the  bearer.  I  am  your  sincere 
friend  and  humble  aet't.  Joseph  Bbant.  P.  SI  /  heard  that  Cherry-valley 
people  ia  very  bold,  and  intended  to  make  nothing  ofua ;  they  called  ua  teiid  geese, 
out  I  know  the  contrary."  This  we  suppose  to  lie  u  fuir  specimen  of  tlie  com- 
position of  tlie  chief  who  afterwards  translated  the  Gospel  according  to  John 
nito  the  Mohawk  language,  also  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  copies  of  which 
uro  in  the  library  of  Harvard  college.*  , 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  which  Brant  was  engaged,  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  Wyoming,t  one  of  the  most  heart-rending  records  in  the  annals  of  the 
revolutionary  war.    In  that  horrid  affair,  about  300  settlers  were  killed  oi . 
carried  into  captivity ;  from  the  gi-eater  part  of  whom  no  intelligence  was  ovci 
obtained. 

It  was  known  early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  that  a  large  force  was  collecting 
at  Niagara  for  the  object  of  laying  waste  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York,  and  even  as  early  as  February,  General  Schuti.er  wrote 
to  congress  to  inform  thetn  that  such  was  his  belief.  In  March  he  wrote 
agam  to  congress,  saying,  "A  number  of  Mohawks,  and  many  of  tlie  Ononda- 
goes,  Cayugas,  and  seuecas,  will  commence  hostilities  against  us  as  soon  as 
they  can ;  it  would  bo  prudent,  therefore,  early  to  take  measures  to  carry  the 
war  into  their  country ;  it  would  require  no  greater  body  of  troops  to  destroy 
their  towns  than  to  protect  the  frontier  inhabitants."  |  But  congress  had  more 
than  their  hands  full  in  other  directions,  and  nothing  was  done.  In  tlic  bc- 
ginuing  of  July,  the  tory  and  Indian  force,  amounting  together  to  about  1600 
men,  were  discovered  in  possession  of  Fort  Wintermoot,§  a  short  distance  iVom 
the  village  of  Wyoming.  Here  was  also  a  fort,  at  which  were  collected  near 
400  men  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  who  were  imder  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Zebvlon  Butler.\\  On  the  3  July,  a  council  of  war  was  held 
upon  the  propriety  of  marching  out  and  attacking  the  toiy  and  Indian  army, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  tne  enemy  should  be  sought  Accordingly  the 
Americans  marched  out  upon  this  expedition  the  saine  day.  Having  sent 
forward  spies,  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  tliey  were  discovered  by  two 
Indians,  who  were,  doubtless,  upon  the  same  business.  The  scouts  fired  each 
upon  the  other,  and  then  hastened  to  their  respective  head-quarters.  Both 
parties  were  immediately  in  motion,  and  joined  battle  near  a  thick  swamp. 
The  Indians  and  tories,  being  the  more  numerous,  outflanked  the  Americans, 
and  Brant,  at  the  head  of  his  flirious  warriors,  issuing  from  the  swamp,  turned 
their  left  flank,  and  creating  thereby  a  confusion,  which  greatly  faTored  his 
kind  of  warfare,  and  enabled  him  to  make  dreadful  havoc  among  them. 

The  Americans  were  in  two  lines,  and  it  was  the  Hue  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Dennison  that  Brant  successfully  encountered.  Butler,  at  the  same  time, 
wns  gaining  some  advantage  over  the  other  line,  under  his  cousin  Zebvlon, 
which,  added  to  the  raging  disaster  in  the  left,  became  immediately  a  flight 
Colonel  Denniaon^s  order  to  fall  back,  by  which  he  designed  to  make  an  ad- 
vantageous evolution,  was  distorted,  by  the  terrified  troops,  into  an  order  for 
flight ;  and  all  was  in  a  few  moments  lost  And  from  Judge  Marshall  we  add 
as  follows : — "  The  troops  fled  towards  the  river,  which  they  endeavored  to 
pass,  in  order  to  enter  Fort  Wilkesbarre,  [in  the  village  of  that  name  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Snsquehannah.]     The  enemy  pursued  '  with  the  fury  of 

*  It  would  seem  from  Mr.  Weld,  (Travels  in  America,  485,)  that  lie  translated  those 
works  before  the  war ;  but  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  were  the  production  of  the  chiel 
John  Norton ;  my  authority,  however,  I  do  not  remember. 

t  This  name  is  said  to  signify  ajield  of  blood,  from  a  great  battle  fought  there  by  the 
Indians  before  its  settlement  by  the  whites.  This  derivation,  however,  is  not  accordmg  to 
Htckewelder,  but  I  must  refer  the  curious  philologist  to  Chapman's  Hist.  Wyoming,  p.  10, 
or  to  his  authority,  since  printed  in  the  Trans.  Amer.  Plulos.  Sov. 

t  Gordon's  American  Revolution,  iii.  184, 

9  This  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  men,  who  had  been  suspected  of  toryism,  and  it 
now  appeared  that  they  had  not  only  given  up  the  fort,  but  joined  the  hostile  party.  Mar- 
thalPs  Washington,  iii.  557. 

II  He  was  cousin  to  John  BtUler,  the  leader  of  the  tories  Marshall,  ibid.  556,  and  iv. 
Appendix,  13.  ....,..*.. ^i,.i,w  „ ■  :~ 
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devils: 'and  of  the  400  who  had  marched  out  on  this  unfortunate  parley 
only  atMut  SO  escaped,"  amon^  whom  were  the  commanding  officers. 

The  fort  at  Wyoming  was  now  closely  besieged,  and  seeing  no  chance  of 
escape,  Colonel  BuUar  proposed  a  parley  with  his^^HeTu/  and  namesake,  which 
was  assented  to.  The  place  of  meeting  was  appomted  at  some  distance  from 
the  fbrt,  and  the  Americans  marched  out  in  considerable  force,  to  prevent 
treachery,  to  the  place  appointed ;  but  when  they  arrived  there,  they  found 
nobody  with  whom  to  parley.  The  commander  of  the  tories  has  been  brand- 
ed with  gross  infamy,  for  this  piece  of  treachery  with  his  kinsman ;  for  he 
feigned  fear  from  his  approach,  and  had  retired  as  they  advanced,  displaying 
meanwhile  the  flag  of  truce.  The  unwary  Americans  were,  by  this  treucner- 
ous  stratagem,  led  into  an  ambush  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  were  Hidch- 
inson  and  ffiuder,  at  Wickabaug  Pond,  in  Philip's  war.  They  were,  in  a 
moment,  neai'ly  surrounded  by  Brani'g  warriors,  and  the  work  of  death  raged 
in  all  its  fury.*  The  tories  "  were  not  a  whit  l)ehind  the  very  chiefest "  of  tiieni 
in  this  bloody  day.  A  remnant  only  regained  the  fort,  out  of  several  hundreds 
that  went  forth.  They  were  now  more  closely  besieged  than  before ;  and 
the  more  to  insult  the  vanquished,  a  demand  was  sent  in  to  them  to  surrender, 
"  accompanied  by  19G  bloody  scalps,  taken  from  those  who  had  just  been 
slain."  When  the  best  terms  were  asked  of  the  besiegers,  the  "  infamous 
Butler "  replied  in  these  two  words,  « the  hatchet.'"  This  was  the  only  truth 
we  hear  of- his  uttering.  It  was  the  hatchet,  indeed — a  few  only  fled  to  the 
surrounding  wilderness,  there  to  meet  a  more  lingering  death  by  famine. 
These  were  chiefly  women  and  children. 

Thus  passed  the  fourth  of  July,  1778,  in  the  before  flourishing  settlement 
of  Wyoming,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehannah.  Barlow  knew 
well,  m  his  early  day,  who  was  forever,  to  be  branded  with  infamy  for  the  acts 
of  this  memorable  tragedy.    He  says, — 

"  His  savage  hordes  the  murderous  Johtuon  leads, 
I  Files  through  the  woods  and  treads  the  tangled  weeds, 

Shuns  open  combat,  teaches  where  to  rui^ 
Skulk,  couch  the  ambush,  aim  the  hunter's  gun, 
-('-•'  Whirl  the  sly  tomahawk,  the  war-whoop  sing, 

m':nif^  I-::  ill  Divide  the  spoils,  and  pack  the  scalps  they  bring." 

Colufixbiad,  y'l.  SB9,  See. 

Having  now  got  full  possession  of  Wyoming,  and,  observes  Dr.  Thacher, 
^  after  selecting  a  few  prisoners,  the  remainder  of  the  people,  includuig 
women  and  children,  were  enclosed  in  the  houses  and  barracks,  which  were 
immediately  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  consumed  together.  Another  fort  was 
near  at  hand,  in  which  were  70  continental  soldiers ;  on  surrendering  without 
conditions,  these  were,  to  a  man,  butchered  in  a  barbarous  manner ;  when 
the  remainder  of  the  men,  women  and  children  were  shut  up  in  the  houses, 
and  the  demons  of  hell  glutted  tlieir  vengeance  in  beholding  their  destruction 
in  one  general  conflagration."  The  houses  of  the  tories  were  spared.  As 
though  they  could  not  exercise  their  cruelty  enough  upon  human  beings, 
they  fell  upon  the  beasts  in  the  field — shooting  some,  wounding  and  man- 
eling  others,  by  cutting  out  their  tongues,  &c.  and  leaving  them  alive.  Well 
does  Campbell  make  his  Oneida  chief  to  say,  (who  comes  as  a  friend  to 
warn  the  settlement  of  the  approach  of  the  combined  army  of  tories  and 

Indiana,) 

"  '  Rut  this  in  not  a  time,'— 4ie  started  up,  , 

And  smote  his  breast  with  woe-denouncing  hand— 
■ '  " '      ■  '  This  is  no  time  to  fill  thv  joj-ous  cup : 

The  mammotli  comes— tne  loe— the  monster  BratuU, 
With  all  his  howling  desolating  band  ;— 
These  eyes  have  seen  their  blade,  and  burning  pine, 
Awake  at  once  and  silence  half  your  land. 
Red  is  the  cup  they  drink  ;  but  not  with  wine: 
Awake  and  watch  to-night !  or  see  no  morning  shine. 

*  There  is  much  incongruity  in  relation  to  the  afiairs  of  Wyoming.  Chapman  distinctly 
states  that  Brant  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  army  under  Butler,  when  lie  was  met  by 
the  forces  that  marched  out  to  meet  them ;  Dut  it  has  lately  been  denied  that  BratU  was  even 
at  Wyoming  during  these  affairs. 
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Chap.  V.]  BRANT-ORUBLTIEB  AT  WVOMINQ.  81^ 

'"ieorninc  to  wield  the  hatchet  for  his  bribe, 
'ObIiisI  Brmidt  himieir  I  went  to  battle  forth : 
Aeoursed  Brandt  I  ht  li(ft  of  all  my  tr^ 
'  Nor  ifMN,  nor  chUd,  nor  Ihmg  o/heing  birth : 

No !  not  the  dov,  that  watched  my  household  hearth, 
Escaped,  that  iilght  of  blood,  upon  our  plains ! 
All  perished !— iralono  am  leA  uu  earth  1 
To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains, 
No  I— not  A  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins ! '" 

Gertrude  of  Wyomittg, 
i 

The  toriea,  m  wu  oAen  the  oaae,  were  attired  like  Indians,  and,  ft-om  every 
account,  ttappoari  that  thoy  oxoocded  thorn  in  ferocity. 

Dr.  Thacher  ulvou  uh  tiio  iollowiiigi  oxuniples  of  horror,  which  were  of  no- 
toriety at  tlie  tiinit,  and  *'  iiroinuigated  iVoiii  authentic  sources.  One  of  the 
|)risouers,  a  Cuntain  Jiamck,  wan  comtnitted  to  torture,  by  having  his  body 
tituck  tUJl  of  siiHntorH  uf  pine  knots,  and  a  Are  of  dry  wood  made  round  iiim, 
when  his  two  ROiii|)anioMS,  Ctipbiitis  Ranaon  and  Durkee,  were  thrown  into 
tiie  same  tiro,  and  held  down  witli  nitcliforlts,  till  consumed.  One  Partial 
Terry,  the  sou  of  a  nitiii  of  reHpuctumo  character,  having  Joined  the  Lidiau 
])arty,  several  times  Nutit  Ids  lUtfiur  word  tliat  he  Iwped  to  wash  hia  hands  in  hi* 
heaira  blood.  The  nioiiNter,  with  his  own  liunds,  murdered  his  father,  mother^ 
brothers  and  sisters,  strlppud  off  tliuir  scalps,  and  out  off  his  father's  heud ! "  * 

It  was  upon  such  sceiies  as  thusf,  tliat  the  mind  of  the  poet  just  cited  had 
dwelt,  which  causeil  him  to  wiold  the  pen  of  denunciation  with  such  effect 
upon  the  memory  of  Jirant.  That  Butler  was  tlie  far  greater  savage,  none 
can  dispute,  und  Mr.  Campbell  hits  long  since  acknowledged  his  too  great 
severity  upon  the  churontor  of  the  ibrmer.  We  should  explain  here,  that  a 
son  of  Colonel  Jirant,  a  chief  Mohawk,  of  the  name  of  Mjfonwaeght,  called 
t)y  the  English  John  Brant,  was  in  London  in  1823,  and  furnished  Mr.  Camp- 
bell with  documents,  which,  in  tiie  pout's  own  words,  "  changed  his  opinion  ^ 
of  his  father."  This  passage  was  contained  in  a  long  and  interesting  letter 
upon  the  subject,  to  Ahyomearghi,  which  apiieored  at  that  time  in  tlie  news- 
papers. 

With  Wyoming  were  destroyed  Wilkcsbarre  and  Kingston,  upon  the  other  ' 
side  of  the  Susqutthainiah.    'J lioiigh  Wyoming  is  generally  understood  to  be  • 
the  place  destroyed,  it  should  he  ruin(;nibered  that  in  the  valley  bearing  that 
name,  there  were  three  other  towns,  which  were  all  destroyed,  as  well  as 
Wyoming.t    Thjiso  towns  wertj  Hctlled  liy  emigrants  from  Coiniecticut,  and 
'when  destroyed  containdd  more  than  1000  families,  and  had  iiirnished  the  - 
continental  army  with  inori)  than   1000  men,  who  were  generally  the  young 
and  active  part  of  the  population.^    The  opposite  sides  which  the  inhabitants 
took  in  the  great  rovolutionitry  (|ii(!Htion,  creuttMl  the  most  violent  rancor  in  ■ 
the  bosoms  of  both  portiet*,  and  honco  the  barbarities  which  ensued 

In  November  ibilowing.  Cherry- valley  met  with  a  fate  similar  to  Wyoming. 
At  this  time,  Brant  was  returning  to  winter-quarters,  when  he  was  met  by  u 
tory  captain,  and  porstiaded  to  engage  in  otn;  expedition  more.  This  was 
Walter  Butler,  son  of  John,  tho  hero  of  Wyoming.  lie  went  to  Canada  with 
Guif  Johnson,  iti  1775,  a^  has  liuoM  mentioned;  and  now  some  circumstiinces 
brought  him  among  tho  froiitiitr  HettloniontH  of  New  York.  Whut  his  object 
wus,  we  ore  not  informed  ;  hut  it  was,  doubtless,  that  of  a  spy.  However, 
'  he  was  taken  up  on  suspicion,  at  leiist.  and  confined  in  jail  at  Albany ;  falling 
sick,  he  was  removed  to  it  |)rivnte  dwelling,  from  whence  he  soon  found 
means  to  escape.  Joining  his  iUthor  at  Niagaru,  he  succeeded  in  detaching  a 
jmrt  of  his  rogiment  upon  an  inctirMion.  Meeting  with  Brant,  as  was  just 
mentioned,  they  returned  to  the  iVontier.    It  is  said  that  BratU  was  at  first 

•  7ViacA«r'«  Journnl. 

t  Tlie  sculeinoni  of  Wyoming  fonitiNtpil  of  eight  townships,  each  five  miles  square.  Anmial 
Reg.  for  177!),  |}age  9.  "  Koch  roiilaininiK  a  square  of  Hve  miles,"  is  the  language  of  the 
Register;  but  it  is  thought  unliktily  that  these  towns  were  so  small. _  Writers,  and  good 
writers  loo.  often  commit  mutliemnticnl  errors  of  this  kind;  not  disiinguishing  between  miles 
square,  ana  square  inilod;  Tims,  iho  dKTcrenPo  between  nve  square  miles,  and  five  miles 
square,  i. «.  6«— 5-.20  square  miloi,  the  true  difference  between  the  two  cjuantities. 

1  MariluUl,  iii.  655. 
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displeased  with  die  project  understanding  tliut  Captain  fFalter  liad  been  put 
in  office  over  liini  by  Iiih  old  general,  fyatter't  fatner,  but  stifled  his  resent- 
ment. Their  whole  force  was  700  men,  500  of  whom  were  the  warriors  of 
BranL 

Colonel  Ichabod  Mdm.  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  conunaud  at  Chcrry- 
valloy,  and  to  his  misguided  judgment  is  to  be  attributed  the  disaster  which 
ensued.  But,  like  HxUdronor  Cochecho,  he  was  doomed  to  escape  the  dis- 
grace.  He  was  early  apprized  of  the  march  of  Brant,  and  when  urged  to 
receive  the  inhabitantH  into  the  fort,  observed  that  there  was  no  danger,  as 
he  would  keep  out  scouts  who  would  apprize  them  of  the  approach  of  au 
enemy  in  seaaon  to  remove.  Scouts  were  accordingly  sent  out ;  one  of 
which,  either  forgetting  the  buaineHs  they  were  upon,  or,  what  was  equally 
reprehensible,  made  a  largo  Are  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  BranCa  warriors 
were  not  misled  by  so  luminous  a  beacon,  and  the  whole  were  mudo  prison- 
ers. This  wus  on  the  night  of  the  9  November,  1778.  The  prisoners  now 
in  the  hands  of  Brai\i  were  obliged  to  give  the  most  exact  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  gaiTison.  On  the  morning  of  the  11,  favored  bv  a  tliick  and  huzy 
atmosphere,  they  ai>proached  the  fort.  Colonels  .^Idtn  and  Skuia  quartered 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  IVeUa.  A  Mr.  Hambk  was  fired  upon  as  he  was  comiiig 
frouj  his  house  to  the  fort,  by  a  scout,  which  gave  the  first  notice  of  the 
enemy.  He  escaped,  and  gavo  the  alarm  to  Colonel  AUkn,  who,  strange  an 
it  may  upi)car,  wus  still  incredulous,  and  said  it  was  nothing  more  than  some 
Htraggliug  Indiana.  The  last  space  of  time  was  thus  lost ! — and,  it  less  than 
half  an  hour,  all  pai-ts  of  the  ]jluce  were  mvestcd  at  once.  Such  of  the  sol- 
diers as  were  collected  being  immediately  all  killed  or  taken,  the  poor  inhab- 
itants fell  an  easy  prey.  Colonel  JUdtn  was  among  the  flrst  viotims.  Like 
Chnpcai,  in  the  massacre  at  Natchez,  he  fled  iVom  his  house,  and  was  pur- 
sued by  an  Indian  witli  his  hatchet,  at  whom  the  colonel  endeavored  sevnral 
tiuics  to  discharge  his  pistol ;  but  it  missing  fire,  and  losing  time  in  facing 
about  tor  this  purpose,  the  Indian  was  sufiicientlv  near  to  throw  his  toma- 
hawk with  deaaly  efiect  He  did  so.  Colonel  JUdtn  fell  upon  his  face,  and 
his  scalp  was  in  a  moment  borne  off  in  triumph.  "  A  tory  boasted  that  he 
killed  Mr.  WeUa  while  at  prayer."  His  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  great 
amiubleness,  fled  from  the  house  to  a  pile  of  "Vi  o->d  for  shelter ;  but  an  In- 
dian pursued  her,  who,  coming  near,  comjioset'ty  wiped  his  long  knife, 
already  bloody,  upon  his  leggins,  then  returnmg  it  to  his  belt,  seized  her  by 
the  arm,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk  ended  her  «xistence.  She  could 
speak  some  Indian,  and  begged  her  murderer  to  spare  her  life,  and  a  tory 
interceded,  who  stood  near,  urging  that  she  was  his  sister;  but  he  would 
hear  to  neither.  Other  transactions  in  this  affair,  of  stili  greater  horror,  we 
must  pass  in  silence. 

Between  30  and  40  prisoners  were  carried  off;  but  the  fort,  containing 
about  200  soldiers,  was  not  taken,  although  several  trials  were  made  upon  it 

Brant  was  the  only  person  engaged  in  this  tragedy  of  whom  we  hear  any 
acts  of  clemency ;  one  of  which  was  the  preservation  of  a  poor  woman  and 
her  children,  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  met  the  tomahawk.  He  inquired 
for  Captain  JU'ATean,  (who  wrote  him  the  letter  before  mentioned,)  saying  he 
had  now  comu  to  accept  his  challenge.  Being  answered  that  *'  Copt.  M^Ktan 
would  not  turn  his  back  upon  an  enemy,"  he  replied,  ^  I  know  it.  He  is  a 
brave  man,  and  I  would  have  given  more  to  have  taken  him  than  any  othei 
man  in  Cherry-valley ;  but  I  would  not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 

Brant  had  seen  and  heai'd  so  much  of  what  is  called  civilized  tear/are,  that 
he  was  afraid  of  the  traduction  of  liia  character,  and  always  said  that,  in  bis 
councils,  he  had  tried  to  make  his  warriors  humane  ;  and  to  his  honor  it  is 
said,  (but  in  proportion  as  his  character  is  raised,  that  of  the  white  man 
must  sink,)  that  where  he  had  tlie  chief  command,  few  barbarities  were 
committed. 

The  night  before  Brant  and  BuUer  fell  upon  Cherry-valley,  some  of  the 
tories  who  had  friends  there,  requested  liberty  to  go  in  secretly  and  advise 
them  to  retire.  Buder,  though  some  of  his  own  friends  were  among  the 
inhabitants,  refused,  saying,  "that  there  were  so  many  families  connected, 
that  the  one  would  inform  the  others^  and  all  would  escape.    He  thus  sacri- 
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flced  his  fl-iends,  for  the  sake  of  punialiing  his  eiioniiuit.**  Thli,  wlietlier 
reported  by  Bmnt  to  iiiu|{iiity  hia  own  liuirmnity,  by  a  cuntrMt  with  thu 
depravity  of  his  associate,  is  not  known,  but  it  may  have  been  tjie  fitnt. 

But  this  midniffht  assassin  did  not  escape  his  retribution  |  he  was  killed 
bv  an  Oneida  Inman,  on  30  October,  1781,  under  the  following  oircuinstanoet  i 
Colonel  H^UM  having  been  ordered  with  about  400  men  to  make  an  exiMidi- 
tion  into  tlie  country  of  the  Mohawk,  ho  surprised  a  l>arty  of  <I00  torlits, 
and  130  Indians  at  Johnston,  and  drove  them  into  the  wooofl,  and  severely 
distressed  them  by  cutting  off  their  retreat  to  their  lioats,  About  this  tlnia 
Colonel  fyUlet  was  joined  by  (iO  Oneida  Indians,  and  he  shortly  altiir  nnnio 
up  with  a  party  which  formed  the  rear  of  tlio  British  and  IndiitUN,  and  killed 
and  took  prisoners  the  most  of  them.  Waller  BulUr  was  among  the  van- 
quished, and  being  wounded  by  one  of  WilltCa  Indiann,  cried  lor  (jiinrt(*rj 
upon  which  the  Indian  Bcreained  out  with  a  dreadtlil  voice,  *«  Hherry  Valley,'' 
ut  the  same  time  cleaving  his  head  with  his  tomahawk !  * 

Whether  the  following  interuHting  atlair  Iralongs  to  Walttr  or  John  Hutlrrf 
or  whether  it  happened  at  Wyoming  or  at  Cherry-valley,  it  equally  ttHbcts 
the  character  of  Brant.  It  is  said,  that  Butler,  on  entering  a  house,  ordered 
a  woman  and  child  to  be  killed,  whom  they  found  in  a  bed;  but  Bravl  wiiil, 
"  fVhat  9  kill  a  teaman  and  child!  JVo !  (hnt  child  ia  not  an  enemy  to  the  king, 
nor  a  fnend  to  the  eongreaa.  Long  before  he  tmll  be  big  enough  to  do  mi) 
miichitf,  the  diapite  wiU  be  aettled.^''^ 

The  depredations  of  the  Indians  and  tories  at  Wyoming  and  other  plni't'S 
in  that  region,  caused  General  fVaahingt<tn  to  order  Qunerul  Sullivan  with 
2500  men  into  the  Indian  country.  Considerable  delay  was  ex|ii)rietK'i}il, 
und  the  forces  were  not  concentrated  at  Wyoming  until  a  year  atier  It  wiis 
destrpyed.  On  32  July,  a  company  of  Pennsylvania  militiii  who  hud  iniirclKMl 
from  this  place  to  Lackawaxen  to  protect  the  settlers  there,  were  ntliii;ki-(l 
by  140,  Indians  and  40  or  ."lO  of  them  were  killed  or  made  priNOiiers.) 

It  was  suid  that  this  summer,  (1779,)  160,000  bushels  of  their  corn  wits 
destroyed.  Aa  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Sullivan  was  udvuiieliitf  into  llio 
country,  Brant  and  Butler,  with  600  Indians,  and  Johnaon,  with  200  tories, 
took  a  position  on  his  route,  to  cut  him  off.  Sullivan  came  upon  tlieiri, 
August  29,  at  a  place  called  Mwlown,  on  Tioga  River,§  where  they  liiid  eii- 
trenched  themselves,  and  immediately  attacked  them.  The  Imttlo  lusted 
about  two  hours,  when,  by  a  successful  movement  of  Qeiiorul  Poor,  tit  the 
head  of  his  New  Hampshire  regiment,  BranPa  warriors  were  thrown  litto 
confusion,  and  the  whole  were  put  to  flight.])  Few  were  killed,  and  tliey 
made  no  other  stand  against  the  Americans  during  the  expedition.lf  The 
historian  adds,  "  They  utterly  destroyed  40  villages,  uiid  led  no  Miiiglii  triico 
of  vegetation  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground."**  AH  their  cattle  were  either 
killetfor  brought  off,  many  of  which  tliey  had  before  taken  ii-uiii  the  Aiiierl- 
rans.  "  None  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  none  of  the  prodiicts  of  liiiiiuin 
industry,  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Atnericans."tt  Unon  this  l)ilHin<;s«  the 
same  author  writes,  that  "  the  officers  charged  with  the  oxouiition  of  these 
devastations,  were  themselves  ashamed  of  them;  some  even  votitili'tMl  to 
remonstrate  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  exercise  the  vocntion  of  Imn- 
ditti."  General  Poor,  doubtless,  was  the  efficient  man  in  tliiM  expedition, 
but  the  ostentation  of  Sullivan  gained  him  the  honor!  of  it.    TiiiiM  were  the 


•  Marahalt's  Washington,  iv.  Appendix,  13.— Allen's  Biog.  Did.  ArlMo,  Jhtllfr,  John, 

t  Allen,  ibid. 

i  Chapman,  131.  J  Cliajman'i  Hitl,  Wyoming;,  \M. 

II  Nine  only  or  the  Indians  were  killed  ;  of  the  Americans,  lour.  Il  it  siiiil  It)  ti«  owing  lo 
the  sagacity  of  Brant,  that  his  whole  force  escaped  falling  into  the  handN  of  the  Atnttrirniis. 
Annals  Tryon  Co.  126. 

IT  Botta,  Hist.  Rev.  ii.  206. 

**  Ibid.  Some  of  the  officers  thought  it  too  degrading  to  the  army  to  be  einptoyed  In 
destroying  fruit-trees,  and  remonstrated  to  Gen.  Sullimn  against  the  order.  I  In  replied, 
"  The  Indians  phall  see  that  there  is  malice  enough  in  our  hearts  lo  destroy  every  tiling  llist 
contributes  to  meir  support."    Gordon,  Amer.  Rev.  iii.  31. 

ft  Gordon,  Amer.  Rev.  iii.  207.  •   ■  <      '  ■'      •        ' 
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rive  XuiiuiiH  cliti»tiMi<l  i'ur  uctiiig  aa  they  hud  lieen  taught  by  the  wliite 
pudpli)  i  yvu,  liy  tlio  AiuiTicAiiH  theiiiiwivM.* 

'llir  lulluwiiig  MUiuiiter,  ('.£)  July,  177U,)  Coiouul  Brantj  with  (JO  uf  liia  war- 
riui-H  iiu«i  127  wliitu  iiieu,  came  audiittuly  uitou  Miniauik,  ui  Oraugo  county, 
Nuw  Vurk,  wiivrv  ttiey  kiUud  auiidry  of  tliu  iiiliuliitaiita  and  iiiadt)  otliora 
cuptivuK.  Tli«y  burnt  tvii  bouwa,  twelve  bariiis  a  garriaon  and  two  inilia, 
aud  tlicu  coiiiineucvd  their  retreat.  The  uiilitia  i'ruui  Uoalieu  and  places 
u^JMcent,  Ut  the  uuiuber  of  14U,  collected,  purMUcd,  and  cuiue  up  with  them, 
wliuii  a  iiiuat  bloody  Imttle  waa  tbughL  '1  he  Indiana  were  tinally  victorious, 
untl  UO  only,  out  ot  the  14U  wbitea,  escaped.  Home  were  carried  into  rap< 
tivity,  and  tliu  reat  were  killed.  Not  being  aufticiently  cautioua,  they  fell 
into  an  ainbuab,  and  ao  fought  at  great  diaadvantuge.f 

In  1821,  a  county  meeting  was  held,  by  which  it  waa  voted  that  the  bonva 
of  the  aluin  should  be  collected,  and  dcpoaitcd  under  a  suitable  niuiiumunt 
at  the  Humo  time  ordered  to  be  erected.^  lu  1^22,  the  committee  appointed 
to  cuih^uPthu  bones  "  which  had  been  ex|M>aed  to  the  auua  and  anowa  fur  4'<\ 
yeura,"  liud  IbuntI  those  of  44  perHoua,  which  were,  with  much  lurmulity, 
pul)licly  interred.^ 

In  the  apriug  of  1780,  Brant  aurpriaed  Harperafield,  with  a  company  of 
his  wurriora,  and  a  few  tories.  He  took  19  prisoners,  and  killed  wvtrol 
others.  On  'i  August  following,  he  fell  upon  Cuniyoharrie,  with  about 
4U0  mixed  warriors,  killed  Ki  people,  took  about  55  prisoners,  chiefly  women 
and  children  ;  tliey  killed  and  drove  away,  at  the  same  time,  about  3(M)  cattle 
and  horses,  burnt  53  houses,  and  as  many  burns,  besides  out-liousevt,  a  new 
and  elegant  church,  a  grist-mill  and  two  garrisons. 

Doubtless  there  were  many  other  warlike  scenes  iu  which  Brant  was 
engaged  personiUly ;  but  we  have  already  dwelt  longer  upon  them  than  we 
intended. 

European  >vriter8,  fur  a  long  time,  contended  that  the  N.  Americar)  Indians 
had,  naturally,  no  beards.[|  A  Mr.  APCausland  took  the  trouble  of  writing 
to  Brant,  alter  the  revolution,  to  get  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Tbe  following 
w  Braufa  letter  to  his  uiquiry: — ^^JVlagara,  19  ^pril,  1783.  The  men  of  the 
Six  jWdiona  have  all  bearda  hy  naturt ;  aa  have  likemae  all  other  Indian  nations 
of  yVorlh  America,  which  I  have  seen.  Some  Indiana  allow  a  part  of  the  beard 
upon  the  chin  and  upper  lip  to  grow,  and  a  few  qf  the  Mohawka  aJuuit  with  razors, 
in  the  same  manner  aa  Europeans ;  but  the  generality  pluck  out  tkt  haira  of  the 
lieard  Uy  the  nota,  aa  soon  na  they  b^n  to  appear ;  and  aa  they  continue  Ihia  prac- 
tice all  their  Uvea,  they  appear  to  have  no  beard,  or,  at  moat,  only  mfew  atraggtiv!^ 
haira,  ivhich  they  have  neglected  to  vluck  out.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  if 
the  Iiuliana  were  to  ahave,  they  would  never  have  bearda  altogethfr  so  thick  aa  the 
Europeana ;  and  there  are  aome  to  be  met  toiik  who  have  actually  very  little  beardM 

Jos.  Brant  T'hayendaneua." 

A  daughter  of  Colonel  Brant  married  a  Frenchman,  who  in  June,  178(), 
was  killed  by  a  party  of  ludiuns,  while  peaceably  travelling  up  the  Wabufli 
Iliver.  He  was  m  company  with  nine  otliers,  four  of  whom  were  killed  and 
three  wounded.     When  the  hostile  party  came  up  to  them,  and  discovered 

*  Sec  the  speech  of  Big-tree,  Corn-plant,  and  Half-town,  to  which  nothings  need  be  ndiled 
by  way  of  eommenlary  upon  ouch  alTairs. 
t  (iordon's  America,  iii.  22.  t  Spafford's  Gaz.  328. 


&  Holmes'*  Ainer.  Amialii,  ii.  302. 
jl  Even  the  great  luminary    Vol 
ITurons,  et  tou*  Us  peuplea  juiqu'd  la  Floride,  parurenl  olivdtres  et  'sans  aucun  piril  sur  h 


ven  the  great  luminary    Voltaire   fell  into  this  error. 


He  says,  "  Lea  Iroquois,  lea 
et  sans  aucun  poil  sur  U 
Voyez  CEuvres  computes. 


corps  excepts  la  tite."  '  That  Is',  all  from  tho  dO"  of  PJ.  latitude, 
iv.  708,  ed.  Paris,  1817.  8vo.    See  also  Raynat,  viii.  210. 

A  gentleman,  Mr.  W.  J.  Sntllin^,  who  resided  amonr  the  western  Indians  for  some  lime, 
says,  It  is  not  an  error  that  the  Indians  have  no  beard  ;  that  the  "  Saques  and  Foxes  have  but 
very  few  hairs  upon  their  faces,  nor  have  they  any  instrument  for  extirpating  it :  and  what 
makes  the  fact  certain  is,  they  have  no  hair  on  the  concealed  parts  of  their  bodies."  Accord- 
ing to  Lawsom,  Account  oj  the  Indian*  of  North  Carolina.  190,  191,  the  same  ii  tnie  with 
Kgati\  to  them.     Latcson  travelled  much  among  tlw  southern  Indlaaa. 

V  This  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  whites.  '«>  ^r 
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the  Hon-in-law  of  Brant,  tlioy  aMUted  in  drawing  tlio  arrowM  IVoiii  tliii  woiiiul* 
«d,  nfid  then  went  otT.* 

\V\w-a  th«  IndlunH  tinon  tho  Nouthern  and  WMtern  (Vontior  wnm  iiliowInK 
thnrnselvefl  lioHtilfl,  in  1791,  Colonel  BraiU  waod  hiH  fxortionii  to  prtivi'nt  Iiim* 
tililMM,  by  visiting  mich  triltoii  nn  appuanul  lioatilu.  IIIn  nnniii  ii|i|HiMrN  in 
niiiitir  ini|iortant  trnmMicttonii  of  tliOM  i  tiint'H.  Tliu  boundary  liiM<  iN-iwiinn 
tlid  Ui'''*tfd  HtatoH  and  tlio  Indian  nations  liad  not  tivuii  ■atiathntDrlJv  imIhIn 
lialfteti,  \  liich  wan  tho  cauye  of  mucli  troultlo.  A  gentleman  in  Canritia  wrolii 
to  nnoilifr  in  tho  ntato  of  Now  York,  unditr  <latu  of  i|  AiltfiiMl,  I7IM, 
wherein  Colonel  Brnnt  in  tinm  niiiiitioned :  "  dipt.  Jotenh  Bmnl,  amtr  linvlnu 
attended  for  unmi!  time  tliu  roinirilH  of  tlio  weotern  IitdiiinM  at  ihn  iillnnil 
Ilivwr,  fli't  off  a  few  dayH  ago  for  UhhImic,  nttfiidod  with  Mfvcral  of  tlio  fliiotlt 
fironi  that  qiiartor ;  iw  tlicy  uvowodly  jro  to  ack  L<»rd  Dnrchrrter'i  iidvioo,  iinil 
lu  we  well  know  his  and  goveriimoni'M  Htroitg  doHint  for  |ieaco,  wo  would 
j^ludiy  liopo  tliat  it  iiiuv  lio  tho  niciiim  of  liringiii)r  on  an  acconiniudiitlon." 

In  17!K2,  his  arrival  in  I'hiliidolphia  Id  IIiiih  puhlinly  notinod  in  tho  (iii/oilo 
of  that  city: — "Capt.  jM«p/»  Hmnt,  tlio  prinri^ial  warrior  ohiof  of  tho  Hlx 
NatioiiH,  arrived  in  thia  oity  on  WodnoMdtiy  evening  hint,  (Juno  iM.)  It  U  Niiid 
liiH  errand  is  ii  visit  to  a  nunilH>r  of  IiIm  aoipiuiiiiiiiico  roMiding  lioro,  mid  In 
pay  liin  respeotH  to  tho  preHidoiit  of  tho  IJnitud  Htatos."  Ilo  intV  ijioro  alNiut 
tho  lioginiiiiig  of  July,  upon  anothiT  pouco  excuraion  among  tho  woNtoni 
tribes,  which  still  roniainod  iioHtili*. 

When  Goiioral  IVaune  was  nmrching  into  the  Indian  country,  in  I7IKI,  miiiiy 
of  tho  triboei  wore  alariiKid,  having  lieitnl  that  liin  arniv  consiHtod  of  H(NM) 
inon.  Learning,  also,  that  commissioners  accompanied  tiie  army,  autlioriM'il 
to  treat  of  iioaco,  and  wishing  to  know  the  strength  of  tho  AmericanH,  thirty 
chiefs  of  uiiforont  tribes  were  despatched  upon  this  inniortant  biiNiiioMM, 
Colonel  Brant  wiis  one  of  these  30  Indian  ambassadors.  If  the  AmoricanM 
would  make  tlio  Ohio  the  boundary,  they  wished  peace.  The  whole  oaiiMi 
of  General  iVaynt's  war  appears  to  have  been  about  the  lands  lying  west  i>f 
the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  Iiivors.  We  have  no  doubt  Brant  secretly,  if  not 
openly,  advocated  the  ostablishment  of  this  boundary ;  yes.  and  wo  must 
acknowledge  that  if  he  did,  it  was  from  the  l)CBt  of  reasons.  Wo  know  that 
Tecumaeh  labored  incensaiitly  for  this  boundary.  Kightly  did  they  concoivn 
of  the  iiiighty  wave  of  population  rolling  westward,  southward  and  north- 
ward. Truly,  they  must  have  been  blind  not  to  have  seen  that  it  was  about 
to  engidf  tlieni  forever!  When  tlioy  hud  met  the  commissionerH,  and  found 
them  inflexible  in  their  determination.  Brant,  with  most  of  thu  chiofs  of  thn 
Hix  Nations,  gave  up  the  point  as  hopelcMs,  preferring  peace,  on  any  torniH, 
to  war.  Uut  tlie  Wyaiuiots,  Dclawares,  Shawanoes  and  Miamis  would  not 
agree  to  it 

Mention  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  Farmera-hrother  of  a  groat  ooiiiK'il 
hold  by  the  chiefs  of  most  of  the  western  nations  at  Niagara,  in  April,  17iK|. 
In  this  council  it  was  agreed  that  peace  should  be  niaintainwd ;  anil  *'  thoy 
unanimously  agreed  to  nioct  tho  Americans  in  a  grand  council,  to  tio  holdoii 
the  June  following,  upon  tho  Houth  side  of  Luke  F^rio  ;  and  tor  ttio  purpoMn 
of  making  the  peace  more  permanent  and  extensive,  thoy  hav«  anpoinlod 
Brant  wiio  ia  now  their  king  of  kings,  to  go  and  convene  all  those  trlbos  who 
live  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Ontario.  He  accordingly,  tiiu  day  altor, 
set  out  for  tiiat  purpose."  TIk;  Indiuns  did  not  assemble  until  July,  li'oiii  llin 
difficulty  of  their  journeys  and  other  causes,  which  is  generally  tlio  case  with 
meetings  of  this  kind.  The  council  was  held  at  Haiiduskv,  and  Coloiiiil 
Brant  set  out  from  Niagara  for  that  place  in  May.  Before  leaving,  ho  hud 
frequent  conversations  with  a  gentleman  of  respectability,  to  whom  ho  giivn 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  no  peace  could  take  place,  until  the  Ohio  uud  Muiikin- 

fum  should  malie  the  boundary  between  tlie  Americana  and  the  red  mun. 
le  still  expresst^d  good  feelings  towards  the  United  States,  and  hoped  that 
they  would  see  it  to  he  their  interest  to  agree  to  that  boundanr,  as  ho  firmly 
believed  war  would  ensue  should  they  refuse.  He  even  said,  that,  in  cmmo 
they  would  not  consent  to  make  these  rivers  the  boundary,  lie  sliould  tukw 
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put  against  them.  It  wom  nut  Uf(rit«.'cl  to ;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  the  old 
chief  was  actually  euaiiuml  in  tlut  iKmiititio!*  that  followed. 

How  much  the  Engtiitti  of  Cttinula  iulluuiiced  the  measures  of  the  Indians, 
it  ia  difficult  to  determine ;  *  but  tmti  liko  PontiaCf  Brant  and  Tecumaeh  could 
easily  see  through  such  duplicity  M  WM  practised  by  a  few  unprincipled 
speculators,  us  M^Kee,  Oirty  and  Miol.  They  liad,  doubtless,  conceived  that 
it  the  Ohio  and  Musiiinguni  went  niiule  the  boundary,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  them  to  poHMiiw  thi'mwdv^M  of  the  couutry  from  thence  to  the 
lakes,  and  thus  enlarge  the  extent  of  Canadti.  They  knew  well  that  if  the 
Indians  possessed  this  tract  of  country,  it  would  he  uo  difficult  matter  to 
purchase  it  from  them  by  niuiuiH  of  A  t()W  triiling  articles,  comparatively  of 
no  consideration,  and  that  worMt  of  cttlaniltles,  ardent  spirits !  In  this  they 
were  disappointed,  and,  with  tito  Imttlo  oi'  I'resque  Isle,  resigned  their  hopes, 
at  least  for  a  season.  They  urg»d  upon  the  Indians  what  they  must  have 
been  well  assured  of— their  doMtructioil  I 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  »(  the  cold-blooded  atrocities  of  Brant, 
but  wliioh,  in  our  opinion,  will  Im  niltcii  lessened  on  being  able  to  come 
pretty  near  the  truth  of  hiit  liiwtory,  Every  successful  warrior,  at  least  in  his 
day,  is  denounced  by  tito  vunquwliod  tts  n  barbarian.  JVapoleon  was  thus 
branded  by  uU  the  worhi— wo  imk  no  oxcmm;  fur  our  chief  on  this  score — all 
wars  are  barbarous,  and  henco  tUom  who  wage  them  are  barbarians !  This 
we  know  to  be  strong  lunguiige  $  but  we  are  prepared  to  prove  our  assertion. 
When  mankind  shall  have  \mim  cultivated  and  improved  to  that  extent  whicli 
human  nature  is  capable  of  nttiiiniug, — when  the  causes  of  avaiice  and 
dissension  are  driven  out  of  tho  human  mind,  by  taking  away  the  meups 
which  excite  tltem, — tlien,  and  not  till  then,  will  wars  and  a  multitude  of 
attending  calamities  cease. 

As  a  sample  of  the  stories  cireulatiog  about  Colonel  Brant,  while  the  af- 
fairs of  Wyoming  and  Cborry-vall«y  were  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  all, 
we  extract  from  JVeld'$  Trovela  tiie  following  ^-^ 

"  With  a  considerable  bwly  of  bii  troopt  he  joined  the  forces  under  the 
eominand  o(  8\r  John  Johfuton,**  **A  Dkirmish  took  place  with  a  body  of 
American  troops ;  the  ot^tiofi  Wfl8  wartn,  and  Brant  was  shot  by  a  musket 
ball  in  his  heel ;  but  the  Americatifi,  in  the  end,  were  defeated,  and  an  officer 
with  about  GO  men  were  token  prinonero.  Tlie  officer,  after  having  delivered 
up  his  sword,  had  enterud  into  (univorMltion  with  Colonel  Johnston,  who  com- 
manded the  British  tioujM,  luid  they  were  talking  together  in  tlie  most  friend- 
ly manner,  when  Brant  having  Moleti  ttlily  behind  them,  laid  the  American 
officer  lifeless  on  the  ground  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk.  The  indignation 
of  Sir  John  JiAnston,  as  ntuy  im  readily  supposed,  was  roused  by  such  an  act 
of  treachery,  and  he  resented  it  in  the  warmest  terms.  Bmnt  listened  to 
him  unconcernedly,  and  when  he  had  finished,  told  him,  that  he  was  sorry  for 
hia  ditpleaaure,  but  thatj  iniUed,  hii  ItcH  wot  extremely  pair\ful  at  the  moment,  and 
hecovldnot  help  revengttig  himte^f  on  tite  only  chitf  of  the  party  that  he  taw  taken." 

Upon  this  passage  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  Tryon  County  |  observes : 
<*  I  have  heard  a  story  Moniewhitt  similar  told  of  him,  but  it  was  said  that 
the  officer  was  killed  to  prevent  his  being  retaken  by  the  Americans,  who 
were  in  pursuit."    This  we  Mhoidd  pronounce  very  (fM-similar  to  tlie  story 


sans  m'oteii<Jre  uavauiaga  uur  m  «Mj«i,  «|ti«  fwiie  in  poiiique  ae  I'Angieierre  avec  i 
est  absoluiiieut  dans  le»  mains  ik»  Ugmm.  qui  Muln  en  cnlrndcnl  la  langue ;  et  qui 
les  distrilMitcurs  dus  prekeiist"  tte,     Viwuifr.  dam  let  Ktait-unis  en  I79d,  etc. 
Rochefoucauld- Liancourt,  il,  78,    The  diifci*  w«<i  nt  Newnrk,  U.  C.  at  this  time. 


We  will  hear  a  i^at  writer  niid  trsveller  upon  this  subject,  whose  means  or  forming  a 

correct  judgment,  it  is  pn*8Uineil,  will  not  im  qii^nlionml.    "  Je  remarquerai  h  cette  occasion 

sans  m'oteiidre  davaulaga  sur  m  suj«t,  qm  touts  la  politque  de  I'Angleterre  avec  les  Indieiis 
_-.  _L     r. i_„    1 •.._    1 — (  „ — 1_  „  1__.  1-  1 -:  qui  seuls  sont 

Par  La 

„!,    ni    iit;rrnin,   ^.  vy..    «>  iii.s  .1...^.    whcrC    hs 

witnessed  a  busiiicks  asseml'tRffe  of  lnHisn«.  Adet  a  dance,  whicn  they  held  before  their 
audience  with  the  governor  of  Csiiiulit,  the  tiabfl  tnyn  that,  "  Pendant  ces  jeux,  I'ag'ent  s'est 
approche  du  gi'iifral  avec  uii  littt  eheh,  «t  hit  a  dii  que  »a  nation  de  Tuscorora  le  consuliait 
pour  savoir  si  t>lle  irait  k  un  cwiMiil  Icnu  par  Im  Iiidiens  Oneydas  a  Onondago  pour  vcndre 
feurs  terres  de  reserve,  que  I'RiHl  <l«  New  Yer^'li  d^slrait  acbcter.  Le  gouverneur  a  r^pondu 
tr6$-vagucnicnt  a  cetle  (luciilioii  (  I's^^ent  n  triuluit  POfflmc  il  a  voulu  cette  reponse;  mais  il  a 
r^plique  du  gouverneur  de  In  pari  des  Inrfietii  qui  enmme  ils  croyaieni  6ue  plus  agr^ables  an 
/roy  (rAiigli'tc-rre  eii  ii'y  alloiit  non  (  iU  n'irsiml  ptt."    Ibid.  77. 

f  Page  4^,  octavo  ed.  Lonoun,  IMJO.  X  In  the  Appendix,  p.  16. 
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BRANT.— HIS  DEATH. 
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B  was,  no  doubt,  some  circumstance  out  of  which 
a  story  has  grown,  the  truth  of  which,  we  appreliend,  is  now  past  find 
ing  out. 

Colonel  Brant  was  married,  in  the  winter  of  1779,  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Croghan  by  an  Indian  woman.  He  had  lived  with  her  some  time  ad  libitum, 
according  to  the  Indian  manner,  but  at  this  time  being  present  at  tlie  wedding 
of  a  Miss  Moore,  at  Niagara,  (one  of  the  captives  taken  from  Cherry-valley,) 
insisted  on  hems  married  nimself ;  and  tiius  his  consort's  name  was  no 
longer  Miss  Croghan,  but  Mrs.  Brant.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  his 
companion-in-arms.  Colonel  John  Butler,  who,  although  he  had  lefl  his 
country,  yet  curried  so  much  of  his  magistrate's  commission  with  him,  as  to 
solemnize  marriages  according  to  law. 

King  George  conferred  on  his  famous  ally  a  valuable  tract  of  land  situated 
upon  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  finally  settled  and  lived  aftei 
the  English  fashion.  His  wife,  however,  would  never  conform  to  this  mode 
of  life,  but  would  adhere  to  the  custom  of  the  Indians,  and  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  which  happened  24  November,  1807,  she  repaired  to  Grand 
River,  there  to  spend  her  days  in  a  wigwam,  with  some  of  her  children, 
while  she  left  behind  others  in  a  commodious  dwelling.*  A  son,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  with  a  sister,  lately  occupied  this  mansion  of  their  father, 
and  constituted  an  amiable  and  hospitable  family.  This  son,  whose  name  is 
John,  is  a  man  of  not ,,  and  is  the  same  who  was  in  England  in  18'22,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  and  the  same,  we  conclude,  who  bus  been  returned  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  assembly  of  Upper  Canada.  His  place  of  residence  was 
in  the  county  of  llaldiman,  in  Brantford,  so  culled,  probal)ly,  in  honor  of  the 
old  chief.t  Several  other  places  are  mentioned  as  having  been  the  residence 
of  Brant — Uuadilla,  or  Anaquaqua,  (which  is  about  36  miles  south-west  from 
the  present  site  of  Cooperetown,)  and  Niagara.  He  resided  at  these  places 
before  the  Mohawks  removed  to  Canada,  which  was  soon  after  the  war  of 
the  revolution  was  ended.  They  made  their  principal  residence  ujjon  . 
Grand  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  side,  about  GO  miles 
from  the  to^vn  of  Newark,  or  Niagara.  At  one  time,  he  had  no  less  than  30 
or  40  negroes,  who  took  care  of  his  horses  and  lands.  "These  poor  crea- 
tures," says  Mr.  fVeld,  "  are  kept  in  the  greatest  subjection,  and  they  dare  not 
attempt  to  make  their  escape,  for  he  has  a.ssured  them,  that  if  they  did  so,  he 
would  follow  them  himselt,  though  it  were  to  tlie  confines  of  Georgia,  and' 
would  tomahawk  them  wherever  he  met  them.  They  know  his  disposition 
too  well  not  to  think  that  he  would  adhere  strictly  to  his  word."  The  same 
author  says  that  Brant  received  presents,  which,  together  with  his  half-pay 
as  ca])tain,  amounted  to  £500  per  annum. 

An  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  chief,  in  1795,  may  be  formed  from  the 
circumstance,  that  a  gentleman  considered  himself  a  loser  to  the  amount  of 
£100,  at  least,  by  not  being  able  to  arrive  at  Niagara  in  season  to  attend  to 
some  law  oise  for  him.  Contrary  winds  had  prevented  his  arrival,  and  the 
business  had  been  given  to  another.^ 

"  Whenever  the  uftiiirs  of  his  nation  shall  permit  him  to  do  so,  Brant  de- 
clares it  to  be  his  intention  to  sit  down  to  the  further  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  of  which  he  professes  himself  to  be  a  great  admirer,  and  to  trans- 
late from  the  original,  into  the  Mohawk  'anguage,  more  of  the  New  Testament ; 
yet  this  same  man,  shortly  before  we  arrived  ut  Niagara,  killed  his  own  son, 
with  his  own  hand.  The  son,  it  seems,  was  a  drunken,  good-for-nothmg 
fellow,  who  had  often  avowed  his  intention  of  destroying  hia  father.  One 
evening,  he  absolutely  entered  the  apartment  of  his  father,  and  had  begun  to 
grapple  with  him,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  put  his  unnatural  threats  in  execu- 
tion, when  Brant  drew  a  short  sword,  and  felled  him  to  the  gi'ound.  He 
speaks  of  this  afiair  with  regret,  but,  at  the  same  time,  without  any  of  that 
emotion  which  another  person  than  an  Indian  might  be  supposed  to  feel.    He 

•  Buchanan's  Sketches,  i.  36, 

\  Mr.  Campbi'll's  Aiiuals  ofTryon  County  has  been  one  of  our  main  sources  of  information 
throughout  ihis  account,  especially  of  the  revolutionary  period. 
J  mZrf,  Travels,  487. 
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consoles  himself  fur  the  act,  by  thinking  that  he  has  benefited  the  nation,  by 
ridding  it  of  a  rascal."  * 

With  regard  to  the  dress  of  the  sachem,  there  has  been  some  contradiction. 
Mr.  fVeld,  though  he  did  not  see  him,  says  he  wore  his  hair  in  the  Indian 
fashion,  a.s  he  tuso  did  his  clothes ;  except  that,  instead  of  the  blanket,  he  wore 
a  kind  of  hunting  frock.  This  was  in  179G.  But  it  was  reported,  that,  in 
1792,  Brant  liuving  waited  on  Lord  Dorchester,  the  governor  of  Canada,  upon 
some  business,  his  lordship  told  him,  that  us  he  was  an  cfiicer  in  the  British 
service,  he  ought  to  lay  aside  the  Indian  dress,  and  assume  that  of  an  English 
captain ;  and  tliat,  if  he  persisted  in  wearing  an  Indian  dress,  he  should  stop 
his  pay.    It  is  added  that  thereupon  he  changed  his  dress.f 

When  Colonel  Brant  arrived  at  any  (>riiicipal  city,  his  arrival  was  publicly 
uiniounced  in  the  gazettes  with  great  minuteness.  Although  we  have  given 
some  specimens  of  these,  we  will  add  one  more : — 

"New  York,  June  20,  1792.  On  Monday  last  arrived  in  this  city,  from 
his  settlement  on  Grand  River,  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his  friends  in  this  quar- 
ter, Captuin  Joseph  Brandt,  of  the  British  army,  the  famous  Mohawk  chie^ 
who  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  during  the  late  war,  as  the  military 
leader  of  the  Six  Nations.  We  are  informed  uiat  he  intends  to  visit  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  i)ay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  U.  States,"  J 
General  fVashington,  which  he  did.  We  have  before  mentioned  his  visit  to 
that  city. 

The  very  respectable  traveller  §  Rocliefoucauld  thus  notices  our  chief:  "At 
24  miles  Irom  this  place,  (Newark,  U.  C.)  upon  Grand  River,  is  an  establish- 
ment wiiich  I  hnd  been  curious  to  visit.  It  is  that  of  Colonel  Brant.  But 
the  colonel  not  being  at  home,  and  being  assured  that  I  should  see  little  else 
than  what  1  hud  already  seen  among  those  people,  I  gave  over  my  intention. 
Colonel  Brant  is  an  Indian  who  took  part  with  the  English,  and  having  been 
in  England,  was  commissioned  by  the  king,  and  politely  treated  by  every  one. 
His  inaiuiei's  are  half  European.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  negro  servants, 
and  is  in  appearance  like  an  Englishman.  He  has  a  garden  and  farm  undec 
cultivation ;  dresses  almost  entirely  like  an  European,  and  has  great  influence 
over  the  Indians.  He  is  at  present  [1795]  at  Miami,  holding  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  in  company  with  the  Indians  of  the  west  He  is  equally 
ri'si>ccted  by  the  Americans,  who  extol  so  much  his  character,  that  I  regret 
much  not  to  have  seen  him."  || 

The  gi-eat  respect  in  which  Brant  was  held  in  England  will  be  very  appar- 
ent from  a  perusal  of  the  following  letter,1I  dated  12  December,  1785:  "Mon- 
day last.  Colonel  Joseph  Brant,  the  celebrated  king  of  the  Mohawks,  arrived 
in  this  city,  [Salisbury,]  from  America,  and  alter  dining  with  Colonel  de  Pets- 
ter,  at  the  head-cpiarters  here,  procee<led  immediately  on  his  journey  to 
London.  This  extraordinary  personage  is  said  to  have  presided  at  the  late 
grand  congress  of  confederate  chiefs  of  the  Indian  nation  in  America,  and  to 
bu  by  them  appointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief  command  in  the  war  which 
they  now  meditate  against  the  United  States  of  America.  He  took  his  de- 
parture for  England  immediately  as  that  assembly  broke  up ;  and  it  is  con- 


•   Weld,  Travels,  '1S9.  t  Apollo  for  1792.  t  American  Apollo,  297. 

6  Duke  de  Liancourt,  Travels,  ii.  81,  before  cited,  from  whom  we  translate  this. 

Il  This  French  traveller  scums  to  have  heen  in  advance  of  history,  in  as  far  as  he  thus  early 
sets  in  their  proper  lie^ht  the  characters  of  the  heroes  of  Wyomnig.  Afler  ipeakinf  of  the 
influence  of  Indian  agents  over  those  people,  as  we'  have  extracted  in  a  previous  note,  ne  thus 
coiisiy^ns  to  Colonel  Butler  tlie  place  which  he  is  doubtless  to  hold  in  all  aflei'-liinc  in  tho 


u  loyalisme  qu'il  a  su  se  faire  payer  de  brevets  et  de  traileniens,  lui  a  lait  rominettre  plus 
arbaries,  plus  d'infaniics  contre  sa  patrie,  au'k  qui  que  ce  soit.    II  conuuisait  les  Indians, 


teiidu 

de  barbaries,  nlus  d'intaniics  contre  sa  patrie,  aa'A  qui  ( 

lour  indiquait  les  fcrmes,  les  maisons  i\  briiler,  les  victimes  a  scarpoler,  les  enfans  d  d^chirer. 

L'Angleterrc  a  recompense  son  loyalisme  de  cinq  mille  acres  de  terre  pour  lui,  d'une  quantitd 

parrilTe  pour  ses  enfans,  d'une  pension  de  deux  a  trois  cents  livres  sterlings,  d'une  place 

d'ageiit  aupr^s  des  Indiens,  qui  lui  en  vaut  cinq  cents  aulrcs,  avec  la  facility  de  puiser  a  vo- 

lont^  dans  les  magasins  de  prcscns."     Rochefoucauld,  ut  supra,  (ii.  78—9.) 

IF  There  is  no  name  to  this  letter ;  but  it  was  written  in  Salisbury,  Eng.,  and  thence  lent  to 
Loudon,  where  it  was  published. 
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jecturecl  that  his  embassy  to  the  British  court  is  of  great  importance.  This 
country  owes  much  to  the  services  of  Colonel  Brant  during  the  lute  war  in 
America,  lie  was  educated  at  Philadelphia,  [at  the  Moors  charity  school 
in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,]  is  a  very  shrewd,  intelligent  person,  possesses  great 
courage  and  abilities  as  a  warrior,  and  is  inviolably  attached  to  the  English 
nation." 

It  has  been  denied  that  Brant  was  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  massacres 
at  Wyoming,  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  so  many  should  have  been 
deceived  ut  that  time ;  and,  moreover,  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  denied  until 
almost  every  one  of  that  age  had  left  the  stage  of  action.  Those  who  deny 
tlmt  he  was  at  Wyoming  should,  at  least,  prove  an  alibi,  or  they  cannot  ex- 
pect to  be  believed.* 

Brant  was  said  to  have  been  65  years  old  at  his  death.  A  daughter  of  his  mar- 
ried ffUliam  J.  Ker,  Esq.  of  Niagara,  and  lie  had  several  other  children  besides 
those  we  have  mentioned.  The  son  who  visited  England  in  1822,  and 
another  named  Jacob,  entered  Moor's  school  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  in  1801,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  WkteloeL  The  former  son,  Johny  died  about  two  years  since, 
in  the  winter  of  1831. 


HI- 


^  CHAPTER  VI. 

Facts  in  the  history  of  the  Seneca  nation — Saoovewatua,  or  Red-jacket — His  fa- 
mous speech  to  a  missionary — His  intervieto  with  Colonel  Snelling — British  invade 
his  country — Resolves  to  revel  them — His  speech  upon  the  event — Governor  Clinton's 
account  of  him — Witchcrajt  affair — Complains  of  encroachments — One  of  his  people 
put  to  death  for  being  a  intch — He  defends  the  executioner — Hij  interview  leitk 
Lafayette — Council  at  Canandaigua — Farmers-brother — Red-jacket  visits  Phila- 
delphia— His  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania — Speech  of  AgweUmdonguias, 
or  Good-peter — JVarrative  y'  his  capture  during  the  revolutionary  war — Fakmers- 
BROTHER,  or  HoRAVAWus — Visits  Philadelphia — PETEH-jAqoiiTTE — Visits  Franet 
— Account  of  his  death — Memorable  speech  of  Farmers-brother — His  letter  to  the  sec- 
retary of  war—JVotice  of  several  other  Seneca  chiefs — Koying^uatah,  or  Yodno- 
KiNo — JusKAKA'-A,<irLiTTLE-Bn,L¥ — A<;HiocT,or  Half-town — KiANDoaBWA, or 
BiG-TRF.E — GvKSTVtAiA,  OT  CoRN-PLANT — Address  qf  tlie  three  latter  to  President 
IVashington-r- Grant  qf  land  to  Big-tree — His  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  tlea^— 
Further  account  of  Corn-plant — His  own  account  of  himse{f~hUtrestiag  events  in 
his  life — His  sons. 

The  Senecas  were  the  most  important  tribe  among  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
Nations,  and,  according  to  Conrad  ffeiser,  they  were  the  fourth  nation  that 
joined  that  confederacy.  He  calls  them  f  "  leuontowanois  or  Sinikers,"  and 
says,  '*  they  are  styled  by  the  Mohawks  and  Onondagos,  brothers ; "  and  that 
their  title  in  councils  is  Onughkaun'daaug.  The  French  call  them  Tsonnon- 
thouans,  from  their  principal  castle,  or  council-house,  the  name  of  whicbj 
according  to  Colden,  is  Sinondowans.  X  Other  particulars  of  this  nation  will 
be  related  as  we  proceed  in  detailing  the  lives  of  its  chiefi.  Among  these, 
|)erhaps,  the  ftiost  illustrious  was 

SAGOYEWATHA,  §  called  by  the  whites.  Red-jacket.    His  place  of  resi- 


*  In  a  late  criminal  trial  which  has  much  agitated  New  England,  reasonable  people  said, 
the  (Icfendant,  out  of  respect  to  public  opiaion,  ought  to  make  it  appear  where  *e  was  at  the 
time  a  murder  was  committed,  although  in  law  he  was  not  bound  so  to  do.  ^n  advocate  for 
his  innocence  told  the  writer,  that  "ne  was  not  obliged  to  tell  where  he  va«,"_aiid  it  was 
nobody's  business ;  and,  therefore,  we  were  bound,  according  to  law,  to  b«^ieve  him  innocent 
This  we  offer  as  a  parallel  case  to  the  one  in  hand.  Bnt  it  happens  ««  are  not  "  bound  by 
law  "  to  believe  our  chief  entirely  innocent  of  the  blood  shed  at  \. 'yoking. 

t  American  Mag.  t  »«»•  f'^e  Nations,  i  48. 

5  The  common  method  of  spelling.  Governor  Clinton  wr»<es,  Saguoaha.  Wntten  I© 
the  treaty  of  "  Konmidaigua,"  (Nov.  1794,)  SoggooyawcaUhtu ;  to  that  of  Buffalo  Creek. 
(June,  1802,)  Sooffowuwaiifaw;  to  that  of  Moscow,  (Sept.  \WA,\aagouaia.  It  is  said 
to  signify  "  One  who  keeps  awake,"  or  simply,  Keeper-Moake.  "  8d-gwl'-l'-wau"-t9h  ;  he 
is  wi3e  awake,  and  keeps  every  body  else  awake,  •  very  appropriate  name  for  the  Cicero 
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(lonco  waa,  for  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  (which  happened  20  January 
1880,  nt  his  own  house,)  about  four  miles  from  BufTulo,  and  one  mile  uoith 
of  the  road  that  leads  through  the  land  reserved  for  the  remnant  of  the  Seneca 
nation,  called  the  Reservation.  His  house  was  a  log-cabin,  situated  in  a  retired 
|)l»cu.  Some  of  his  tribe  are  Christians,  but  Red-jacket  would  never  heoi' 
to  liny  tiling  of  the  kind.  He  was  formerly  considered  of  superior  wisdom  in 
council,  and  of  a  noble  and  dignified  behavior,  which  would  have  honoi-cd 
ony  mnn.  But,  like  nearly  all  his  race,  he  could  not  withstand  the  temptation 
of  nrdont  spirits,  which,  together  with  his  age,  rendered  him  latterly  less 
worthy  notice.  Formerly,  scarce  a  traveller  passed  near  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, who  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  see  this  wonderful  man,  and  to 
hear  his  jirofound  observations. 

In  the  year  1805,  a  council  was  held  ot  Buffalo,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
dt  which  were  present  many  of  the  Seneca  chiefs  and  warriors,  assembled  ut 
llio  request  of  a  missionary,  Mr.  Cram,  from  Massachusetts.  It  was  at  this 
time  ttiat  Red-jacket  delivered  his  famous  speech,  about  which  so  much  hus 
boon  said  and  written,  and  which  we  propose  to  give  here  at  length,  and  cor- 
nctly  i  as  some  omissions  and  errors  were  contained  in  it  as  published  at  the 
tiniM.  It  may  be  taken  as  genuine,  at  least  as  nearly  so  as  the  Indian  lan- 
gtluge  can  be  translated,  in  which  it  was  delivered,  for  Red-jacket  would  not 
speak  in  English,  although  he  understood  it.  The  missionary  first  made  u 
■i)i'Orh  to  the  Indians,  in  which  he  explained  the  object  for  which  he  had  calle<I 
tliein  together ;  namely,  to  inform  them  that  he  was  sent  by  the  missionary 
nociety  of  Boston  to  instruct  them  " how  to  worship  the  Greed  Spirit"  and 
not  to  get  away  their  lands  and  money ;  that  there  was  but  one  religion,  and 
linloBS  they  embraced  it  tiiey  could  not  be  happy ;  that  they  had  lived  in 
darkiiens  and  great  errors  all  their  lives ;  he  wished  that,  if^  they  had  any 
objections  to  his  religion,  they  would  state  them ;  that  he  had  visited  some 
gmallcr  tribes,  who  waited  tlieir  decision  before  they  would  consent  to 
receive  him,  as  they  were  their  "older  brothers." 

After  the  missiouaiy  had  done  speaking,  the  Indians  conferred  together 
about  two  hours,  by  themselves,  when  they  gave  an  answer  by  Red-jacket, 
which  follows : — 

"  Friend  and  brother,  it  was  the. will  of  the  Great  Spirit  that  we  should  meet 
together  this  day.  He  orders  all  things,  and  he  has  given  us  a  fine  day  for 
our  cnimcil.  He  has  taken  his  garment  from  before  the  sun,  and  caused  it 
to  shine  with  brightness  upon  us ;  our  eyes  arc  opened,  that  we  see  clearly  ; 
our  ears  arc  tmstopped,  that  we  have  been  able  to  hear  distinctly  the  words 
that  yoM  have  spoken ;  for  all  these  favors  we  thank  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
liim  only. 

"  Brother,  this  council  fire  was  kindled  by  you ;  it  was  at  your  request  that 
Yfd  came  together  at  this  time ;  we  have  listened  with  attention  to  what  you 
have  said ;  you  requested  us  to  speak  our  minds  freely ;  this  gives  us  great 
joy,  for  we  now  consider  that  we  stand  upright  before  you,  and  can  speak 
whnt  we  think ;  all  have  heard  your  voice,  and  all  speak  to  you  as  one  man ; 
our  minds  are  agreed. 

"  Bivther,  you  say  you  want  an  answer  to  your  talk  before  you  leave  tliis 

Iilnce.  It  is  right  you  should  have  one,  as  you  are  a  great  distance  from 
I' line,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  you ;  but  we  will  first  look  back  a  little, 
and  tell  you  what  our  fathers  have  told  us,  and  what  we  have  beard  from  tlic 
white  |H)ople. 

"  Brolker,  listen  to  what  we  say.  There  was  a  time  when  our  forefathers 
owiH  d  thiK  ffreat  island.*  Their  seats  extended  from  the  rising  to  the  set- 
ting sun.  T^e  Great  Spirit  had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians.  He  had  cre- 
Mv>\  the  buflah,  the  deer,  and  other  animals  for  food.  He  made  the  bear 
nnd  the  beaver,  &nd  tlieir  skins  served  us  for  clothing.    He  had  scattered 


of  Ihe  wait.     His  Enf(lish  n)tpellalion  had  its  origin  from  the  circumstance  of  his  wearing, 
whoii  «  rhild,  a  red  Jacket.''     Alderi's  Account  of  Missioni,   Ifi2. — This  is  a  very  natural 
dcrivnlifin  ;  liut  from  what  ciroiimManrc  some  of  the  Indians  derived  their  names,  it  would  b« 
buril  to  divine  :  llius,  Red-jackfl  hart  an  unclo  whose  name  meant  a  heap  of  dogs,  ib.  164. 
*  A  gwticrol  opinion  among  all  the  Indians  that  this  country  was  an  island. 
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them  over  the  country,  and  taught  us  how  to  take  them.  He  had  caused 
tlie  earth  to  produce  com  for  bread.  All  this  he  had  done  for  his  red  chil- 
dren because  he  loved  them.  If  we  had  any  disputes  about  hunting  groundo, 
they  were  generally  settled  without  the  shedding  of  much  blood :  but  an  evil 
(lay  came  upon  us ;  your  forefathers  crossed  the  great  waters,  and  landed  on 
tills  island.  Their  numbers  were  small ;  they  found  friends,  and  not  enemies; 
they  told  us  they  had  fled  from  theii-  own  country  lor  feur  of  wicked  men, 
and  come  here  to  enjoy  their  religion.  They  asked  for  a  small  seat ;  we  took 
jiity  un  them,  granted  their  request,  and  tlie^  sat  down  amongst  us ;  we  gave 
them  corn  and  meat ;  they  gave  us  poison  *  m  return.  The  white  people  had 
now  found  our  country,  tidings  were  carried  back,  and  more  came  amongst 
us ;  yet  we  did  not  fear  them,  we  took  them  to  be  friends ;  they  called  us 
brothers ;  we  believed  them,  and  gave  them  a  larger  seat  At  length  their 
iiuinbiTS  hud  greatly  increased;  they  wanted  more  land;  they  wanted  oiu* 
country.  Our  eyes  were  opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars  took 
place ;  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  aguinst  Indians,  and  many  of  our  people 
were  destroyed.  They  also  brought  strong  liquors  among  us :  it  was  strong 
and  powerful,  and  has  slain  thousands. 

"  Brother,  our  seats  wei*e  once  large,  and  yours  were  very  small ;  you  have 
now  become  a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  left  to  spread 
our  blankets;  you  have  got  our  country,  but  are  not  satisfied;  you  want  to 
force  your  religion  upon  iCS.  ' 

^^  Brother,  continue  to  listen.  You  say  that  you  are  sent  to  instruct  us  how 
to  worship  the  Great  Spirit  agreeably  to  his  mind,  and  if  we  do  not  take  hold 
of  the  religion  which  you  white  people  teach,  we  shall  be  unhappy  here- 
after ;  you  say  that  you  are  right,  and  we  are  lost ;  how  do  we  know  this  to 
be  true  ?  We  understand  that  your  religion  is  written  in  a  book ;  if  it  was 
intended  for  us  os  well  as  you,  why  has  not  the  Great  Spirit  given  it  to  us, 
and  not  only  to  us,  but  why  did  he  not  give  to  our  forefathers  the  knowledge 
of  that  book,  with  the  means  of  uiiderstanding  it  rightly  ?  We  only  know 
what  you  tell  us  about  it ;  how  shall  we  know  when  to  believe,  being  so 
oflen  deceived  by  the  white  people  ? 

"  Brother,  you  say  there  is  but  one  way  to  worship  and  serve  the  Great 
Spirit ;  if  there  is  but  one  religion,  why  clo  you  white  people  differ  so  much 
about  it  ?  why  not  all  agree,  as  you  can  all  read  the  book  ? 

"Brother,  we  do  not  understand  these  things;  we  are  told  that  your 
religion  was  given  to  your  forefathers,  and  has  been  handed  down  from 
fiither  to  son.  We  also  have  a  religion  which  was  given  to  our  forefathers, 
and  has  been  handed  down  to  us  their  children.  We  worship  that  way.  It 
teachcth  us  to  be  thankful  for  all  the  favors  ice  receive ;  to  love  each  other,  and  to 
be  united ;  wc  never  quarrel  about  religion. 

"  Brother,  the  Great  S|)irit  has  made  us  all ;  but  ho  has  made  a  great  differ- 
ence between  his  white  and  red  children  ;  he  has  given  us  a  different  com- 
])lexion,  and  different  customs ;  to  you  he  has  given  the  arts ;  to  these  he 
has  not  opened  our  eyes ;  we  know  these  things  to  be  true.  Since  he  has 
made  so  great  a  difference  between  us  in  other  things,  why  may  we  not  con- 
clude that  he  has  given  us  a  different  religion  according  to  our  understand- 
ing ;  the  Great  Spirit  does  right ;  he  knows  what  is  best  for  his  children ; 
we  are  satisfied. 

"  Brother,  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy  your  religion,  or  ttike  it  from  you ;  wo 
only  want  to  enjoy  our  own.  * 

"  Brother,  you  say  you  have  not  come  to  get  our  land  or  our  money,  but  to 
enlighten  our  minds.  I  will  noAv  tell  you  that  I  have  been  at  your  meetings, 
and  saw  you  collecting  money  from  the  meeting.  I  cannot  tell  what  this 
money  was  intended  for,  but  suppose  it  was  for  your  minister,  and  if 
we  should  conform  to  your  way  of  thinking,  perhaps  you  may  want  some 
from  us. 

"  Brother,  we  are  told  that  you  have  been  preaching  to  white  people  in  this 
place ;  these  people  are  our  neighbors,  we  are  acquainted  with  them ;  we 
will  wait  a  little  while  and  see  what  effect  your  preaching  has  upon  them. 


'.'y 


Spirituous  liquor  is  alluded  to,  it  is  supposed. 
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If  we  find  it  does  them  goml,  makes  them  honest,  and  less  disposed  to  cheat 
Indians,  we  will  then  consider  asain  what  you  have  said. 

**  Brother,  you  have  now  heard  our  answer  to  your  talk,  and  this  is  all  we 
have  to  say  ut  present.  As  we  are  going  to  part,  we  will  come  and  take  you 
by  the  hand,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  protect  you  on  your  journey,  and 
return  you  safe  to  your  friends." 

The  chiefs  and  others  then  drew  near  the  missionary  to  take  him  by  the 
hand ;  but  he  would  not  receive  them,  and  hastily  rising  from  his  seat,  said, 
"  that  there  was  no  fellowship  between  the  religion  of  God  and  the  works 
of  the  Devil,  and,  therefore,  could  not  join  hands  with  tiiem."  Upon  this 
beinff  interpreted  to  them,  "  they  smiled,  and  retired  in  a  peaceable  manner." 

The  Indians  cannot  well  conceive  how  they  have  any  participation  in  the 
guilt  of  the  crucifixion ;  inasmuch  as  the^  do  not  believe  themselves  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  whites ;  and  there  being  no  dispute  but  that  they  com- 
mitted that  act  Red-jacket  once  said  to  a  clergyman  who  was  importuning 
bim  on  this  subject, 

**  Brother,  if  you  white  men  murdered  the  Son  of  the  Great  Spirit,  we  Indiana 
had  nothing  to  do  vnth  it,  and  it  is  none  of  our  affair.  If  he  had  come  among  us, 
we  would  not  have  killed  him ;  we  would  liave  treaied  him  well.  You  must  make 
amends  ^or  that  crime  yourselves."  * 

Red-jacket  took  |)ait  with  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1813,  but  was  not 
distinguished  for  that  prodigality  of  life  which  nihrked  the  character  of 
Teeumseh,  and  many  others,  but,  on  all  occasions,  was  cool  and  collected. 
He  had  become  attached  to  Colonel  Snelling  during  the  war,  and  when  he 
heard  that  that  officer  was  ordered  to  a  distant  station,  he  went  to  take  his 
farewell  of  him.    At  that  interview  he  said, 

"  Brother,  Ihear  you  are  going  to  a  plaee  called  Governor's  Island.  /  hope 
you  willbe  a  governor  yourself.  I  understand  that  you  white  people  think  children 
a  Messing,  I  hope  you  may  have  a  thoiuand.  JInd,,  above  oU,  /  hope,  wherever 
you  go,  mu  may  never  find  whiritjj  more  than  two  MUinf^s  a  quart^"\ 

Grand  Island,  in  Niagara  River,  just  above  the  famous  Niagara  Falls,  is 
owned  by  the  Senecaa    When  it  was  rumored  that  the  British  had  taken 

Eossession  of  it,  in  their  last  war  with  the  Americans,  Red-jacket  assem- 
led  his  people,  to  consult  with  Mr.  Granger,  their  agent.  After  having 
stated  to  him  the  information,  the  old  chief  made  the  following  profound 
speech : — 

"  Brother,  you  have  told  us  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  that  has 
taken  place  between  you  and  the  British.  But  t(;e  find  the  war  has  come  to  our 
doors.  Our  property  is  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  and  their  Indian 
friends.  It  w  necessary  now  for  ««  to  take  up  the  business,  defend  our  property, 
and  drive  the  enemy  from  it.  If  we  ait  stUl  upon  our  seats,  and  take  no  means 
of  redress,  the  British  (according  to  the  customs  of  you  white  peopled  will  hold 
tt  by  conquest.  And  snovld  you  conquer  the  Canadas,  you  will  dmm  it  upon 
the  same  principles,  as  [though]  conquered  from  tlte  British.  We,  therefore,  re- 
quest permission  to  go  unth  our  warriors,  and  drive  off  those  bad  people,  and  take 
possession  of  our  lands."  Whereupon,  such  of  the  Seuecas  as  had  an  in- 
clination, were  permitted  to  join  the  American  army. 

In  one  action  Red-jacket  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  is  most  honorably 
mentioned  by  the  cominuiidiii<^  genera!.  The  action  took  place  near  Foit 
George,  on  the  17  August,  1813,  between  about  300  volunteers  and  Indians, 
supported  by  200  regulars.  Tliese  surpriued  the  British  and  Indian  camp  at 
day-light,  killed  75  and  took  10  prisoners.  The  success  of  the  expedition 
was  almost  entirely  owing  to  a  stratagem  of  the  Indians,  who,  when  they 
had  formed  their  plan  of  attack,  decoyed  their  brethren,  on  the  British  side, 
into  an  ambush,  by  giving  a  war-whoop  which  they  mistook  for  that  of 
their  friends.  General  Boyd,  who  commanded  here,  says,  "The  principal 
chiefs  who  led  the  warriors  this  day,  were  Farmer's  Brother,  Red-jacket, 


*  "This  occurred  in  a  conversation  between  Rid-jacktt  and  (be  Reverend  Mr.  Bracken- 
ridge  ;  Tommy-Jemmy,  Jack-Berry  and  myself  were  present.  I  heard  the  nmark,  and  wiU 
vouch  for  it."     W.  J.  SneUine. 

\  N.  E.  Galaxy,  13  July,  \m. 
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Little  Billy,  Pollard,  Black  Snake,  Johnson,  Silverheels,  Captuin 
Half-town,  Major  Henry  O.  Ball,  (Corn-planter's  soti,J  and  Captain  Cold, 
chief  of  Onondaffo,  who  was  wounded.  In  a  council  wnich  was  held  with 
thein  yesterday,  they  covenanted,  not  to  scalp  or  murder ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say,  that  they  treated  the  prisoners  with  humanity,  and  committed  no  wanton 
cruelties  upon  the  dead."  **  Their  bravery  and  humanity  were  equally  con- 
spicuous. Already  the  quietness  in  which  our  pickets  ore  suffered  toremaui, 
evinces  the  benefit  arising  from  their  assistance."* 

Governor  Dt  Witt  Clinton,  in  his  most  valuable  discourse  before  the  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York,  thus  notices  Red-jatkd : — "  Within  a  few  years, 
an  extraordinary  orator  has  risen  among  the.  Senecas ;  his  real  name  is 
Saguoaha.  Without  the  advantages  of  illustrious  descent,  and  with  no 
e.vtraordinai7  talents  for  war,  he  has  attained  the  first  distinctions  in  the 
nation  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence."  Red-jacket  having,  by  some  means, 
lust  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  in  order,  as  it  is  reported,  to  retrieve 
it,  prcvuiled  upon  his  brother  to  announce  himself  a  prophet,  commissioned 
by  the  Great  Spirit  to  redeem  them  from  their  miserable  condition.  — 
It  rc-(]uircd  nothing  but  on  adroit  and  skilful  reasoner  to  persuade  the  igno- 
rant multitude,  given  to  the  grossest  suiierstition,  of  his  infallibility  in  the 
jtrotended  art  or  mystery.  If  good  ever  came  out  of  evil,  it  did  at  this  time. 
Tlie  Onondagas  were,  at  that  period,  the  most  drunken  and  profligate  of  all 
the  Iroquois.  They  were  now  so  ftir  prevailed  upon  as  almost  entirely  to 
ai'Stain  from  ardent  spirits,  became  sol)cr  and  industrious,  and  observed  and 
respected  the  laws  of  morality.  This  good  effect  was  not  confined  to  the 
Onondagas,  but  shed  its  banign  influence  through  the  nations  adjacent  But 
as  this  reform  was  begun  in  hypocrisy,  it  necessarily  ended  with  its  hypo- 
critical author.  The  greatest  check,  perhaps,  which  ran  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  imposture,  is  its  own  ex{)osition.  In  this  case,  like  witchcraft  among 
MS  in  former  times,  it  was  stayed  by  its  own  operations.  Many  were  de- 
nounced as  witches,  and  some  would  have  been  executed  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  their  white  neighbors.  Red-jacket  Avas  denounced  in  a  great 
council  of  Indians,  held  at  Buffalo  Creek,  as  the  chief  author  of  their 
troubles.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial,  and  his  eloquence  saved  his 
life,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  His  defence  was  near  three  hours 
long.  And,  in  the  language  of  Governor  Clinton,  "  the  iron  brow  of  super- 
stition relented  under  the  magic  of  his  eloquence :  he  declared  the  prophet 
[his  brother]  an  impostor  and  a  cheat ;  he  prevailed ;  the  Indians  divided, 
and  a  small  majority  appeared  in  his  favor.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  history 
cannot  furnish  a  more  conspicuous  instancs  of  the  triumph  and  power  of 
oratory,  in  a  barbarous  nation,  devoted  to  superstition,  and  looking  up  to  the 
accuser  as  a  delegated  minister  of  the  Almighty.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
sjieech  of  Logan  will  be  triumphantly  quoted  against  me,  and  that  it  will 
be  said,  that  the  most  splendid  exhibition  of  Indian  eloquence  may  be  found 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Six  Nations.  I  fully  sub.scribe  to  the  eulogium  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  when  he  says, '  I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  more 
eminent,  to  produce  a  single  passage  superior  to  the  speech  of  Logan*  But 
Jet  it  be  remembered  that  Logan  was  a  .Wmgo  chief,"  that  is,  an  Iroquois. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant,  if  not  already  arrived,  when  tlie  naine  of  Red- 
jacket  will  be  heard,  in  the  most  august  assemblies,  to  ^ive  weight  to  the 
niiglitiest  efforts  of  eloquence.  In  the  debate  on  the  Indian  bill,  in  1830,  in 
congress,  Mr.  Crockett,^  of  Tennessee,  said,  "I  am  forcibly  remiiided  of  the 
remark  made  by  the  famous  Red-jackd,  in  the  rotunda  of  this  building, 
when  he  was  shown  the  panel  which  represented  in  sculpture  the  first 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  with  an  Indian  cliief  presenting  to  them  an  ear  of 
corn,  m  token  of  friendly  welcome.    Tiie  aged    Indian  said,   *  That  was 

*  Niles'  ReHster,  iv.  418,  and  v.  l.—Brannin\  Official  Letters,  WO.—Shallus's  Tablet,  ii. 
120. 

t  The  piiiful  crusade  in  which  this  hrave  man  lost  his  Me,  will  as  lontr  be  remembered  for 
Its  unjustifiable  origin,  as  the  many  vaiuahle  but  misguided  men  who  have  been  sacrilired  in 
il.    Having  joined  the  army  of  Texas,  Colonel   Crockett  was  there  murdered  with  the  rest 
of  a  garrison  which  Icll  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans  j  this  present  year,  1836. 
9* 
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RED-JACKET.— COMPLAINS  OF  THE  MISSIONARIES.     [Book  V. 


foodJ  He  said  he  knew  they  came  from  the  Great  Spirit^  and  he  was  will- 
ing to  share  the  soil  with  his  brothers.  But  when  he  turned' round  to  view 
another  panel,  representing  Permit  treaty,  he  said,  '.^/  Ms  gone  now* 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  short  saying." 

Nothing  seems  more  to  have  troubled  the  peace  of  Bed'jmkti  than  the 
intrusion  of  missionaries  amona  his  people.  With  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  manner  in  which  particular  nreeds  have  been  forced  upon  the  In- 
dians in  general,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  we  will  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Bwluman^t'  Sketches,*  where,  in  our  opinion,  every  sectarian  will  glean  some 
useful  hints  upon  that  head. 

Red-jacket  vmA  his  council,  in  1621,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  some  teachers  amon^  his 
people,  and  of  their  undue  influence  generally.  Considering  it  to  contam  a 
most  important  and  valuable  piece  of  information,  we  will  give  it  entire : — 

"  Brouier  Parish,  I  address  myself  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  govern- 
or. The  chiefs  of  Onondaga  huve  accompanied  you  to  Albany,  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  governor ;  I  also  was  to  have  been  with  you,  but  I  aia  sorry 
to  say  that  bad  health  has  put  it  out  of  my  power.  For  this  you  must  not 
tliink  hard  of  me.  I  am  not  to  blame  for  it.  It  is  the  will  of  the  Great 
Spirit  that  it  should  be  so.  The  object  of  the  Onondagas  is  to  purchase  our 
lands  at  Tonnewanto.  This  and  all  other  business  that  they  may  have  to  do 
at  Albany,  must  be  transacted  in  the  presence  of  the  governor.  He  will 
see  that  the  bargain  is  fairly  made,  so  that  all  parties  may  nave  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  \mtX  shall  be  done ;  and  when  our  sanction  shall  be  wanted 
to  the  transaction,  it  will  be  freely  given.  I  much  regret  that,  at  this  time, 
the  state  of  my  health  should  have  prevented  me  from  accompanying  you  to 
Albany,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  the  nation  that  I  shotdd  state  to  the  governor 
some  circumstances  which  show  that  the  chain  oS  friendship  between  us 
and  the  white  people  is  wearing  out,  and  wants  brightening.  I  proceed 
now,  however,  to  lay  them  before  you  by  letter,  that  you  may  mention  them 
to  the  governor,  and  solicit  redress.  He  is  appointed  to  do  justice  to  all, 
and  the  Indians  fully  confide  that  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  wronged 
with  impunity.  The  first  subject  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
tlie  governor,  is  the  depredations  that  are  daily  committed  by  the  white 
people  upon  the  most  valuable  timber  on  our  reservations.  This  has  been  a 
subject  of  complaint  with  us  for  many  years ;  but  now,  and  particularly  at 
this  season  of  the  }[ear,  it  has  become  an  alarming  evil,  ana  calls  for  the 
immediate  interposition  of  the  governor  in  our  behalf.  Our  next  subject 
of  complaiut  is,  the  frequent  thefts  of  our  horses  and  cattle  by  the  white 
people,  and  their  habit  of  taking  and  using  them  whenever  they  please,  and 
without  our  leave.  These  are  evils  which  seem  to  increase  upon  us 
with  the  increase  of  our  white  neighbors^  and  they  call  loudly  for  redress. 
Another  evil  arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  whites  upon  us,  and  our 
unavoidaUe  communication  with  them,  is  the  frequency  with  which  our 
chiefs,  and  warriors,  and  Indians,  are  thrown  into  jail,  and  that,  too,  for 
the  most  trifling  causes.  This  is  very  galling  to  our  feelings,  and  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  the  extent  to  which,  to  gratify  their  mA  passions,  our 
white  neighbors  now  carry  this  practice.  In  our  hunting  and  fishing,  too, 
we  are  greatly  interrupted  by  the  whites.  Our  venison  is  stolen  from  the 
trees  where  we  have  hung  it  to  be  reclaimed  after  the  chase.  Our  hunting 
camps  have  been  fired  mtn,  and  we  have  been  warned  that  we  shall  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  deer  in  those  forests  which  were  so  lately 
all  our  own.  The  fish,  which,  in  the  Buffalo  and  Tonnewanta  Creeks,  used 
to  supply  us  with  food,  are  now,  by  the  dams  and  other  obstructions  of  the 
white  people,  prevented  from  multiplying,  and  we  are  almost  entirely  de- 
prived of  that  accustomed  sustenance.  Our  great  father,  the  president,  hus 
recommended  to  our  young  men  to  be  industrious,  to  plough,  and  to  sow. 
This  we  have  done,  am!'  -  are  thankful  for  the  advice,  and  for  the  means 
he  has  afforded  us  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  We  are  happier  in  conbe- 
quence  of  it    Bvt  another  thing  recommended  to  us,  has  created  great  cot^fusion 
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among  u$,  and  it  tnakin(f  iw  a  quarrtUome  and  divided  people ;  and  that  is,  the 
introSuction  <ff  preachen  into  our  nation.  These  black  coats  contrive  tu  uot 
the  consent  of  lomt'  of  the  Itidiuns  to  preach  anions  us,  and  wherever  tTtia 
is  the  cose,  coiilUsion  aiid  diiiorder  are  sure  to  foUow,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites  upon  our  lands  are  the  invariable  consequence.  The 
{(ovornor  must  not  think  hard  of  me  fur  sneaking  thus  of  the  preachers.  I 
lave  observed  their  progress,  and  when  I  look  back  to  sue  what  haa  taken 
place  of  old,  I  perceive  that  whenever  tliey  came  among  the  Indians,  they 
were  the  fbrerunners  of  thuir  dispersion ;  that  they  always  excited  enmities 
and  quarrels  anioug  them  ;  that  they  introduced  the  white  people  on  their 
lands,  by  whom  they  were  robbed  and  plundered  of  their  property ;  aud 
that  the  Indians  wuru  sure  to  dwindle  and  decrease,  and  be  driven  back  in 

t>ro|)ortion  to  the  number  of  preachers  that  came  among  them.  Each  nation 
108  its  own  custuiuri  and  its  own  religion.  The  Indians  have  theirs,  given  to 
thein  by  tliis  Great  Spirit,  under  which  they  were  happy.  It  was  not  in- 
tended that  they  should  vmlirace  the  religion  of  the  whites,  and  be  destroyed 
by  the  attempt  to  inuku  them  think  differently  on  that  subject  from  their 
iiiUiers.*  It  is  true,  tlioso  preachers  have  got  the  consent  of  some  of  the 
chiefs  tu  stay  and  priiach  among  us,  but  I  and  my  friends  know  this  to  be 
wrong,  and  tiiat  thuy  ought  to  lie  removed ;  besides,  we  have  been  threatened 
by  Mr.  HwU,  who  came  among  us  as  a  school-master  and  a  teacher  of  our 


children,  nut  has  now  bncumo  a  black  coat,  and  refused  to  teach  them  an; 

pi  _ 

be  turned  oflT  our  lands.    We  wish  to  know  from  the  governor  if  this  is  to 


more,  that  unless  we  listen  to  his  preaching  and  become  Christians,  we  wii 
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be  so ;  and  if  he  has  no  right  to  say  so,  we  think  he  ought  to  be  turned  off 
our  lands,  and  not  allowed  to  plague  us  any  more.  We  shall  never  be  at 
peace  while  he  is  among  us.  Let  them  be  removed,  and  we  will  be  happy 
and  contented  among  ourselves.  We  now  cry  to  the  governor  for  help,  and 
hope  that  he  will  attend  to  our  complaints,  and  speedily  give  us  redress. 

Red-jaoket." 

*'This  letter  was  dictated  by  Red-jacket,  and  interpreted  by  Hemy  Obeal,\ 
in  the  presence  of  the  following  Indians:  Red-jackefs  son.  Corn-planter,  John- 
cobb,  Peter,  Young-kings-brotker^  Tom-the-it^ant,  [Onnonggaiheko,]  Blw-abf, 
[Towyocauna,]  Jonn-sky,  Jemmy-johuon,  Marciu,  Bxg-fire,  Captain-Jemmy.'" 

The  succf  ss  this  petition  met  with,  it  is  presumed,  was  full  and  satisfactory 
to  hirii,  in  ri!>t|iect  to  une  particular ;  for  no  ministers,  for  some  time  afterwards, 
were  admitted  upon  the  rosurvation. 

In  the  spring  of  IBSl,  a  man  of  Red-jackeVa  tribe  fell  into  a  languishment  and 
died.  His  cumpluint  was  unknown,  and  some  circumstances  attended  his 
illness  which  cuused  his  fi'iends  to  believe  that  he  was  bewitched.  The  wo- 
man that  utteudod  him  was  fixed  upon  as  the  witch,  aud  bv  the  law,  or 
custom,  of  the  nation,  she  was  dooined  to  suffer  death.  A  chief' by  the  name 
of  Tom-jemmy,  cuilod  bv  his  own  (leoplo  Soo-nong-gise,  executed  the  decree 
by  cutting  her  throat.  The  Americans  took  up  the  matter,  seized  Tom-jemmy, 
an<l  threw  him  into  prison.l  Sutnu  time  after,  when  his  trial  came  on,  Red- 
jacket  appeared  in  court  us  an  evidence.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  denied 
that  the  court  Iwil  any  jurisdiction  over  the  case,  and  afler  it  was  carried 
through  three  terms,  Soo-nong-gise  was  finally  cleared.  Red-jacket  and  the 
other  witncHSUs  torttinod  that  the  woman  was  a  witch,  and  that  she  had  been 
tried,  eondeintii.'d  and  executed  in  pursuance  of  their  laws,  which  had  been 
established  from  time  imtnemorial;  long  before  the  English  came  into 
the  country.  The  witch  doctrine  of  the  Senecas  was  much  ridiculed  by 
some  of  the  Amiiricans,  to  wliicli  Red-jacket  thus  aptly  alludes  in  a  speech 
which  he  made  while  upon  the  stand ; — 

"  fVhat !  do  you  denounce  u»  as  fools  and  higots,  hecaun  wc  still  continue  to 
believe  that  which  you  yourselves  leaulotisly  inculcated  two  centuries  ago  ?  Your 
divines  have  thuntured  this  doctrine  from  the  pulpit,  yowr  judges  have  pronounced 


*  A  lisppy  illuilralion  of  tlio  force  of  education,     t  Son  of  Corn-planter,  or  Corn-plant. 

X  Inforinatinn  of  a  {fonllomnti  ( IV,  /.  SneUing,  Esq  )  who. was  on  the  spot,  and  saw  him 
brought  to  BufTalo.  'liiii  wui  the  next  day  al\er  the  murder,  and  the  blood  was  yet  upon 
his  liaadi), 
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REDJACKET.—INTERVIEW  WITH  LAFAYETTE.         [Uook  V. 


Ufnm  the  bench,  your  eouria  of  jiutice  have  fonctioned  it  with  the  /ormaliliea  of 
law,  and  you  would  now  punuh  our  ut\fortunale  brother  for  adherence  to  the  «u- 
perstitiona  ofhiafaihera !  Go  to  Salem !  Look  cd  the  records  of  your  governmrnt, 
and  you  um  find  hundredt  executed  for  the  very  crime  which  has  called  forth  the 
lenience  of  condemnation  upon  thia  woman,  ana  drawn  down  the  arm  of  vengeance 
upon  her.  fVhat  have  our  brothera  done  more  than  the  ndera  of  your  people  have 
done  ?  and  what  crime  has  thia  man  committed  by  executing,  in  a  aummaru  tcay, 
the  lawa  qf  hia  country,  and  the  iryunctiont  of  hia  God  ?  Before  Red-jacket 
was  admitted  to  give  evidence  iu  the  case,  he  was  aslced  if  he  believed  in 
flitiire  rewords  and  punishments,  and  the  existence  of  Qod.  With  a  piercing 
look  into  the  face  ot  hia  interrogator,  and  with  no  little  indignation  of  expres- 
sion, he  replied :  "  Yea !  much  mare  than  the  white  men,  \f  we  are  to  iudge  by 
their  actiona"  Upon  the  appearance  df  Red-jacket  upon  this  occasion,  one 
observes :  "  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  nature,  a  more  expressive  eye  than  thut 
of  Red-jacket ;  when  fired  by  iiidignution  or  revenge,  it  is  terrible  ;  and  when 
he  chooses  to  display  his  unrivalled  talent  for  irony,  his  keen  sarcastic  glance 
is  irresistible."  * 

When  Lafayette^  in  1825,  was  at  Buffalo,  among  the  persons  of  distinclion 
who  called  upon  him,  was  Red-jacket.  Of  the  old  chief,  M.  Levaaaeur  ob- 
serves:! This  extraordinary  man,  although  much  worn  down  by  time  and 
intemperance,  preserves  yet,  in  a  surprising  degree,  the  exercise  of  all  hia 
faculties.  He  had  ever  remembered  Lqfaydte  since  1784,  at  which  time  he, 
with  others,  met  a  groat  council  of  all  the  Indian  nations  at  Fort  Schuyler, 
when  the  interest  of  all  those  nations,  friendb  and  enemies,  was  regulated 
with  the  United  States.  He  asked  the  general  if  he  recollected  that  mei'tiu|^. 
He  replied  that  he  had  not  forgotten  that  groat  event,  and  asked  Red-jacket  if 
he  knew  what  had  become  of  the  young  chief,  who,  in  that  council,  opposed 
with  such  eloquence  the  "■  burying  of  the  tomahawk."  Red-Jacket  replied, 
"//e  ia  before  you."  His  speech  was  a  master-piece,  and  every  warrior  who 
heard  iiim  was  carried  away  with  his  elociuence.  He  urged  a  continuation  of  the 
war  against  the  Americans,  having  joined  against  them  in  the  revolution. 
The  general  observed  to  him  that  time  bod  much  changed  them  since  that 
meeting.  "  Ah ! "  said  Red-jacket,  "  time  has  not  been  so  severe  upon  you  us 
it  has  upon  me.    It  has  lefl  to  you  u  fresh  countenance,  and  hair  to  cover 

J'our  head ;  while  to  me behold ! "  and  taking  a  handkerchief  from 
lis  head,  with  an  air  of  much  feeling,  showed  his  head,  which  was  almost 
entirely  bald.| 

At  this  interview,  was  flilly  confirmed  what  wo  have  before  stated.  Le- 
vaaaeur conuuuea :  i2e(/-JacA:e<  obstinately  refuses  to  speak  any  language  but 
that  of  his  own  country,  and  affects  a  great  dislike  to  all  others ;  alttiough 
it  is  easy  to  discern  that  he  perfectly  underatands  the  English ;  and  refused, 
nevertheless,  to  reply  to  the  general  before  his  interpreter  had  translated  his 
questions  into  the  Seneca  language.  The  general  spoke  a  few  words  in 
Indian,  which  he  had  learned  in  his  youth,  at  which  Red-Jacket  was  highly 
pleased,  and  which  augmented  much  his  high  opinion  o(  Lafayette. 

The  author  of  the  following  passage  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  presuming  it 
to  be  authentic,  we  quote  it.  "More  than  30  years ^  have  rolled  away  siiie<! 
a  treaty  was  held  on  the  beautiful  acclivity  that  overlooks  the  Cananduigua  {| 


*  Niles's  Weekly  Register,  vol.  XX.  339, 411. 

i  III  his  Lafayette  en  Amerique,  loine  ii.  'WT-B. 

X  "  Les  (usistants  ne  purerU  s'empicher  de  aowire  de  la  timplieiti  de  I'Indieu,  qui  semlilait 
ignorer  I' art  de  r^parer  les  injures  du  temps ;  tnais  on  se  garda  bien  de  ditruire  son  errear ; 
et  j)eut-Hre  fit-on  hien,  carile&t  pu  covfondre  une  perruque  avec  une  clievelitre  scalpee,  et 
concevoir  IHdfe  de  regamir  sa  tite  aux  depens  de  la  Ute  d'une  de  ses  voisotis."  Ibid. 
— This  attempt  at  facctiousiiess  by  Mons.  Levasseur  is  entirely  a  failure,  and  in  very  liad 
taste.  Had  it  had  reference  to  an  obscure  person,  it  would  have  been  diflerent.  For  a  parcel 
of  white  ignoramuses  to  make  themselves  merry  al  the  simple  but  dignified  appearance  of  the 
old  chief,  only  shows  them  off  in  their  true  light ;  and  the  assertion  that  he  covered  his  own 
head  at  the  expense  of  thut  of  his  neighbor,  too  nearly  classes  the  writer  wilh  his  companions. 

$  This  writer,  I  conclude,  wrote  in  1822.  I  copy  it  from  Miscellanies  selected  from  the 
Ptiblic  JoumaJsj  by  Mr.  Buckingham. 

II  Signifying,  ui  ihe  Seneca  language,  a  town  set  off.  The  lake  received  its  name  from 
the  town  upon  iis  »hoie..—8pafford's  Gaz. 
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Lake.  The  witnesBes  of  ttie  sceae  will  never  tbrffut  the  itowttrM  of  niitivo 
oratory.  Two  duya  hud  jmsBod  away  in  negotlutiuu  witit  Out  IiiiUmiih  tor  n 
cession  of  their  lands.  The  contract  was  supiMMied  to  bo  ni'urly  i!*ini|ili;t(i<l, 
when  Red-iacktt  arose.  With  the  grace  and  di|rnity  of  u  Konuui  M«tnalor,  li« 
drew  his  blanket  around  him,  and,  with  a  piercing  oyu,  Hurvttyed  the  uiultl- 
tude.  All  was  hushed.  Nothing  intorpuHetl  to  hroak  the  Nlhinc'tt,  siive  th« 
gentle  rustling  of  the  tree  tops,  under  wlioho  shutlu  ibey  wer«  gathuritd.  Athir 
a  long  and  solenin,  but  not  unmeaning  pause,  he  ronnnuncuu  his  Npeorh  in  u 
low  voice  and  sententious  style.  Rising  gradually  with  i1h5  Hubjiict,  be  liu- 
picted  the  primitive  shnplicity  and  imppincHs  of  his  nation,  and  Ihii  wrongs 
thev  had  sustained  Ironi  tiie  usurpations  of  white  men,  with  nucli  a  laild  hut 
fuithlUl  pencil,  that  every  auditor  was  soon  roused  to  voiigeoiustt,  or  niettud 
into  tears.  The  eflTcct  was  inexpressible.  Uut  ere  the  oinutlons  of  adniira* 
tioii  and  sympathy  had  Hubsided,  the  white  men  became  alarmed.  Tboy  were 
in  tho  heart  of  an  Indian  country — sunoimded  by  more  than  tun  timi)H  their 
nuriiber,  who  wen;  inflamed  by  the  remenibruiice  of  their  iMJuritm,  nnd  ox- 
cited  to  indignation  by  the  eloquence  of  a  favorite  chief,  Ap|Nilled  and 
terriffcd,  the  white  men  cnst  a  cheerless  giizo  upon  the  hordes  around  tliuin. 
A  nud  from  the  chiefs  mi^ht  bi;  the  onset  of  destruction.  At  this  purluutous 
moment,  Farmera-brothtr  uiterposed.  He  re|ilied  not  to  his  bn/tlier  chief, 
liut,  with  a  sagacity  truly  aboriginal,  he  caused  a  cessation  of  the  council,  in« 
troduccd  good  cheer,  commended  the  elonuence  of  Hed'jaekei  and,  Iteibra 
the  meeting  had  reassembled,  with  the  aid  of  other  pruih'iit  cnltifs,  he  hod 
moderated  the  fury  of  his  nation  to  a  more  salutary  review  of  tliu  question 
before  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  treaty  was  concluded,  untl  tho  Western 
District,  at  this  day,  owes  no  small  (rartion  of  its  power  nnd  influ«nce  to  th« 
counsels  of  a  savage,  hi  comparison  with  whom  for  genhis,  hwroism,  virtue, 
or  any  other  quality  that  can  adorn  the  bewble  of  a  diattont,  not  only  (korgt  the 
IV.  and  Louts  le  Deairi,  but  the  German  emperor  and  the  czar  of  MuHCOvy,  aliko 
dwindle  into  insignificance."     We  can  add  nothing  to  thiw  high  encotnium. 

Red-jadut  was  of  the  number  who  visited  Philadelphia  in  l79U,  nil  will  be 
found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  JaqueUe ;  at  which  tima  he  wan  widuomed 
by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  that  city,  and  addressed  by  him,  in  behalf 
of  the  commonwealth,  in  the  council-chambier.  The  following  iH  the  closhiff 
paragraph  of  the  governor's  speech:  "Brothers!  I  know  the  IdmhiusM  with 
which  you  treat  the  strangers  that  visit  your  country  |  ainl  it  is  my  sincere 
wish,  that,  when  you  return  to  your  families,  you  may  be  able  to  iMsure  them 
tliat  the  virtues  of  friendship  and  hospitality  are  also  practised  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania."  He  had  before  observed  that  tliu  government  had 
iiirnished  every  thing  to  make  them  comfortable  during  their  slay  at  Phila- 
delphia. This  was  upon  the  28  March,  17U3,  and  on  9  April  foHnwing, 
tlicy  met  again,  when  Red-jadcct  spoke  in  answer  to  tho  governor  us  foT« 
lows : — 

"Brother,  Onas *  Governor,  open  unprejudiced  ears  to  what  wo  Imve  to 
say.  Some  days  since  you  addressed  us,  and  what  you  said  gave  IM  great 
])leasiu'e.  This  day  the  Great  Spirit  has  allowed  us  to  meet  you  agniii,  in 
tiiis  council-chamber.  We  hope  that  your  not  receiving  an  iniinediiite  an- 
swer to  your  address,  will  make  no  improper  impression  upon  your  mind. 
We  mention  this  lest  you  should  suspect  that  your  kind  welcome  and  fViendly 
address  has  not  had  a  proper  effect  upon  our  hearts.  Wu  assure  you  it  it  iiir 
otherwise.  In  your  address  to  us  the  other  day,  in  this  ancient  council-cham- 
ber, wliere  our  forefathers  have  often  conversed  together,  several  things 
struck  our  attention  very  forcibly.  When  you  told  us  this  was  tlie  place  m 
which  our  forefathers  often  met  on  peaceable  terms,  it  gave  us  tNUisible  fileas 
urc,  and  more  joy  than  we  could  express.  Though  we  have  no  writings 
like  you,  yet  we  remember  often  to  have  heard  of  the  (Viendship  that  existed 
between  oiur  fathers  and  yours.    The  picture  |  to  which  you  drew  our  atten- 


«  Onaa  was  the  name  the  Indians  gave  William  Perm,  and  Ihuy  poiitiiitio  tlii*  ditttin  namo 
to  all  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania, 
t  A  fine  picture  representing  Peitn't  treaty  with  the  Indian*. 
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RED-JACKET.— DOMINIE-PETER. 


[Hook  V. 


tion,  brouffht  fl^ih  to  our  minda  the  fl-iendly  confon'iices  that  uicd  to  l)e  held 
betweoii  the  former  ffovurnora  of  Poiiniiylvaniu  and  our  tribei,  and  showed 
thu  love  which  your  forefathera  had  of  pttaco,  and  the  tVieudly  diapoaition  of 
our  |)ooplfl.  It  18  atill  our  wiah,  na  well  aa  youn*,  to  prnavrvo  peacii  betweim 
our  trilica  nnd  you,  and  it  would  lie  well  if  thu  Miino  npirit  uxiHtod  anionic  tha 
Indiana  to  the  westward,  and  through  every  part  of  the  United  Htutea.  You 
particularly  expreaaed  that  you  weru  well  pleaaud  to  find  that  we  difleMid  in 
dia|>oaition  from  the  Indiana  weatward.  Your  diapoaition  ia  that  for  which 
the  ancient  Onaa  Oovornora  were  rcmarkahle.  Aa  you  love  peace,  ao  do  wo 
ulao ;  and  we  wiah  it  could  be  extended  to  the  moHt  diatant  part  of  thia  KiTut 
country.  We  osreed  in  council,  thia  morning,  thut  the  aentimunta  1  liuvu 
expreaaed  ahoulu  he  communicated  to  you,  before  the  dele^ate^  of  the  Five 
Naiiona,  and  to  tell  you  that  your  cordial  welcome  to  thia  city,  and  the  good 
aentimeuta  contained  in  your  addresa,  have  tiiado  a  deep  impreaaion  on  our 
hearts,  have  given  ua  greut  joy,  and  from  the  heart  I  tell  you  to.  Thia  ia  all  I 
have  to  aoy." 

When  Red-jacket  had  finiahed,  another  chief,  cnlle<l  ^/ftvelondongwat,  (and 
aometimca  Oood-pettr,*)  addreaand  the  aaaembl^.  Hia  apecch  ia  much  ia  the 
atyle  of  Red-jacket's,  and  was  chiefly  a  repetition,  in  otiier  worda,  of  it.  It 
was  short,  and  contained  thid  paasage  :  "  What  ia  there  more  deairable  than 
that  we,  who  live  within  hearing  oi  each  other,  ahoiild  unite  for  the  coniirion 
good  ?  This  is  my  wiah.  It  ia  the  wiah  of  my  nation,  although  I  am  aorry  I 
can't  Bay  ao  of  every  individual  in  it ;  for  there  are  differences  of  opinions 
among  us,  as  well  us  among  our  white  brethren." 

Since  we  have  iiere  introduced  Dominie  Peter,  we  will  so  fur  digreaa  us 
to  relate  what  followa  concerning  him.  He  was  one  of  those  who  took  part 
against  the  Americans  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  when  hoatilitiea  com- 
loenced,  he  retired  and  joined  the  remote  trihea  towards  Canada.  Colonel 
John  Harper  (one  of  the  family  from  whom  Harpersffeld,  New  York,  takes 
its  name)  was  stationed  at  the  fort  at  Schorrie,  m  the  state  of  New  York. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1777,  In  the  season  of  making  maple  sugar,  when  all 
were  upon  the  look-out  to  avoid  surprise  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  Harper  left 
the  garrison  and  proceeded  through  the  wooda  to  Hurperafield ;  thence  by 
an  Indian  path  to  Cherry-valley.  In  hia  way,  as  he  was  turning  the  point  of 
a  hill,  he  saw  a  company  of  Indians,  who,  at  the  aame  time,  aaw  hiin.  He 
dared  not  attempt  flight,  aa  he  could  expect  no  other  than  to  be  shot  down  in 
such  attempt.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  advance  and  meet  them  without 
diacovering  fear.  Concealing  his  regimentids  as  well  as  he  could  with  hia 
great  coat,  he  haatened  onward  to  meet  them.  Before  they  met  him,  he  dis- 
covered that  Peter  was  their  chief,  with  whom  he  hud  formerly  traded  much 
at  Oquago,  but  who  did  not  know  him.  Harper  was  the  flrat  to  speak,  us  thev 
met,  and  hia  words  were,  **  How  do  you  do,  brothers'}"  The  chief  answered, 
"  fVell. — Howth  you  do,  brother  7  Which  teay  are  you  hound'}"  The  colonel 
replied,  "■On  a  secret  expedition.  And  which  way  are  you  bound,  brothers ? " 
They  answered  without  hesitation  or  diatruat,  thinking,  no  doubt,  they  hud 
fallen  in  with  one  of  the  king'a  men,  "  Down  the  Susquehannah,  to  cut  off  the 
Johnstone  settlement."  Thia  place,  since  called  Sidney  Plains,  consisted  of  a 
few  Scotch  families,  and  their  minister's  name  was  Johnstone ;  hence  tho 
name  of  the  settlement  The  colonel  next  asked  them  where  they  lodged 
that  night,  and  they  told  him, "  At  the  mouth  of  Schenevu'a  Creek."  After 
shaking  hands,  they  separated.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  Harper 
made  a  circuit  through  the  woods  with  all  speed,  and  soon  urrivcd  at  tho 
head  of  Charlotte  River,  where  were  several  men  making  sugar.  Thia  place 
was  about  ten  miles  from  Decatur  Hill,  where  he  met  the  Indians.  He 
ordered  them  to  take  each  a  rope  and  provisions  in  their  packs,  and  assem- 
ble at  Evan's  Place,  where  he  would  soon  meet  them :  thence  he  returned 
to  Harpersfleld,  and  collected  the  men  there,  which,  including  tlie  others  and 
himself,  made  15,  iust  equal  to  Peter's  force.  When  they  arrived  at  Evan's 
Place,  upon  the  Charlotte,  Harper  made  known  his  project  They  set  ofl^ 
nnd  before  day  the  next  morning,  came  into  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  In- 

*  Ami  often  Domitu-ptUr.    2  Coll.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  74. 
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diann'  camp.  From  a  imall  eminonce,  jiiMt  at  dawn  of  doy,  itiitlr  (irn  wu 
Heoii  burning,  uiid  Peter,  uinidHt  hw  wurriorH,  lyiiitf  upon  thn  Kroiirid.  All 
wore  I'uNt  lutluep.  Harper  and  IiIm  companions  ouni  front  MiliMitly  np,  with 
t>i«Mr  ropuM  in  tliuir  honiiri,  man  to  nmn  ;  and  oarli,  Hlunding  in  n  poNilion  t«i 
graitp  Ihh  adv<!r8ary,  waited  for  tho  wor«l  to  h«  giv«n  hy  tlii-ir  Imujiir,  'I'lm 
colonel  jogged  Iiih  Indian,  unil,  an  he  wan  waking,  Haid  to  liini,  "  Conu,  U  U 
time  far  men  of  butineaa  to  be  on  their  wai/."  TU'iH  was  the  watchword  |  and 
no  Hooner  wan  it  pronounced,  than  each  Indian  fidt  tlm  warm  grawp  nf  IiIn 
loo.  The  Htrug|{le  wub  dcMpcrnte,  though  Hhort.  and  roMulted  in  the  capiurn 
of  every  one  ol  tho  party.  When  it  waa  ButHciontly  light  to  diNlingnlMli 
countenances,  Peter,  ohHerving  Colonel  Harper,  Haid.  "  Ha !  Colonel  Hnriin  I 
J^oiv  Iknow  jjoii!  Whtj  did  I  not  know  you  yesterday 'f^  The  colonel  ohM<rv«fd, 
" Some  policy  in  war,  Peter."  To  whith  Pttcr  ri'plie«l,  " M !  me  Jlnd  ein 
80  now.  ThoHo  captive.i  wore  marched  to  Albany,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  connnanding  oflicor.  l)y  thii4  capital  exploit  no  doubt  many  liveH  were 
naved.* 

Ah  liaa  bi<on  noted,  Red-jacket  died  at  hia  rosidence  near  HuflUlo,  on  the 
QOth  of  January,  1830,  aged  al)out  BO  years.  In  18;W,  a  granditon  of  hid  whm 
chosen  chief  of  the  Senecag. 

The  famous  Seneca  chief,  called  tho  FARM RRS-imOTI IKK,  |<  often  men- 
tioned in  tho  accounts  of  Jied-jacket.    Ilis  native  name  won  Ho  na'i/a-mun, 

In  I7\yi,  Farmgrs-brothek  waa  in  IMiiladolphia,  and  wan  an'iong  tlxMe 
who  attended  the  burial  of  Mr.  Peter  Jaijuette,  and  is  thuR  noticed  In  (hit 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  28  March,  of  that  year :  "  On  Montluy  \imt,  flte 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Fivo  Nations  aRsemblod  at  tho  state-hoUMe,  immI 
were  welcomed  to  tho  city  of  Philadelphia  in  an  achlresM  dclivcre<l  by  the 

§ovcrnor.  Three  of  the  chiefs  made  a  general  acknowledgment  tiir  the  t'ltr- 
iai  reception  which  they  had  experienced,  but  postponed  their  Ibrnml  anNWer 
until  another  opportunity.  Tho  room  in  which  they  asseadded  was  menlioiMid 
as  the  ancient  counciUcnaiTd)er,  in  which  their  ancestors  and  ours  liiul  olleti 
met  to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship ;  and  this  circuinstuncu,  togeth«ir  with 
the  presence  of  a  great  part  of  the  iHsauty  of  the  city,  had  an  evident  viYmt 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  Indians,  and  seemed  (mrticularly  to  embarriiMM  lliii 
elocution  of  the  Farmers-brother."  This  last  clause  does  t'lot  Rorrespond  with 
our  ideas  of  the  great  chief. 

Through  his  whole  life,  Farm,era-brother  seetns  to  have  been  n  (Miucemnltdr. 
In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  there  was  a  great  comicil  held  at  Niagara, 
consisting  ut  the  chiefs  of  a  great  many  nations,  dwelling  upon  tli<i  slioreM 
of  the  western  lakes.  At  this  time,  many  long  and  laborious  speeidieM  wnre 
made,  some  for  and  others  against  the  conduct  of  tho  United  Htates,  hitm' 
era-brother  shone  conspicuous  at  this  time.  His  speech  was  iioaHy  three 
hours  long,  and  the  final  determination  of  the  coimcil  was  peace,  We 
know  of  no  speeches  being  preserved  at  this  time,  but  if  there  could  have 
been,  doubtless  much  true  history  might  have  been  collected  tVoili  Ihettt. 
He  seems  not  only  to  have  been  esteemed  by  the  Americans,  tiut  also  l»y  th«t 
English.f 

Of  Peter  Jaquette,  whom  we  have  several  times  incidentally  meiitionml, 
we  will  give  some  account  before  proceeding  with  Honamwita,  Ho  wuh 
one  of  the  itrincipal  sachems  of  the  Oneidas.  This  chief  died  in  Philii- 
delphia,  19  March,  1792.  He  had  been  taken  to  France  by  General  /w{/}///- 
ette,  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionory  war,  where  he  received  nil  edu(!atioti, 
Mr.  Jaquette,  having  died  on  Monday,  was  interred  on  the  following  Wudin'M- 
day.  "His  funeral  was  attended  from  Oeler'a  hotel  to  the  Pn^Hliyteriaii 
bui^ing-ground  in  Mulberry-street.  The  corpse  was  preciidod  by  a  dfitach- 
ment  of  tlie  light  infantry  of  the  city,  with  arms  reversed,  drums  miUlletl, 
music  playing  a  solemn  dirge.    The  corpse  was  followed  by  six  of  tho 


*  Annals  of  Trvon  Co.  8to.  N.  York,  18. 

t  "  Le  village  de  Buffalo  est  liablle  par  les  Senccas.  Le  chef  de  cetio  nation  e»t  Orolliei'l' 
farmer,  estime  par  toiites  Ics  tribus  comme  grand  guerrier  et  grand  poliiiqiie.  et  (l»rl  i'wm*h 
ace  litre  par  les  a^cns  anglais  et  les  agens  Ameririiins.  Bimaloest  le  clu;!'  lieu  ilu  fit  imlinil 
Seneca."    Rochejoucauld,  Voyage  dans  VAntirique  en  1795,  6,  and  7,  t.  i.  2'J9. 
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ebiefs  as  mournerM,  meeeeded  by  all  the  warriors;  the  reverend  clergy 
of  all  denoininatioriN ;  Heerotury  of  wor,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  war  de- 
partment ;  offioem  of  the  federal  army,  and  of  tbe  tnilitia ;  and  a  number  of 
^itizons,"  * 

One  of  the  moat  calsbrnted  Hpocchea  of  Fttrmen-brother  was  delivered 
in  a  council  at  Qeneam  River,  in  17U8,  and  ailer  being  interpreted,  was 
sinied  by  the  chi»(b  preHent,  and  sent  to  the  legislature  of  New  York.  It 
follows : — 

"  Brothers,  as  you  aru  once  more  amemliled  in  council  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  honor  to  yourselvci  and  juMtice  to  your  country,  we,  your  brothers, 
the  sachems,  cliicfs  and  warriors  oi'  the  Seneca  nation,  request  you  to  open 
your  ears  and  give  attention  to  oiir  voice  and  wishes. — ^You  will  recollect  tlie 
late  contest  between  you  and  your  father,  tiie  great  king  of  England.  This 
contest  threw  the  inlmbitantM  of  ttiia  whole  island  into  a  great  tumult  and 
commotion,  like  a  raging  wltirlwind  which  tears  up  the  trees,  ^^ud  tosses  to 
and  fro  tlie  leaves,  so  that  no  one  knows  from  whence  they  come,  or  where 
they  will  fall.— Thia  whirlwind  was  so  directed  by  the  Great  Spirit  above,  ns 
to  throw  intoourarraa  two  of  your  Infant  children,  Jcuper  ParrwA  and  HoraJtio 
Jones.\  We  adopted  them  into  our  families,  and  made  them  our  children. 
We  loved  them  and  nourished  ttiem.  They  lived  with  us  many  years.  At 
knglh  the  Great  Spirit  »polu  to  the  whifUvind,  and  it  was  still.  A  cleur  and  un- 
interrupted sky  a|i|>eared.  llie  path  of  fieace  was  opened,  and  the  chain  of 
fKendship  was  once  more  mad<!  bright.  Then  these  our  adopted  children 
>kil  us,  to  seek  their  relatioun  (  we  wished  them  to  remain  among  us,  and 
promised,  if  they  would  return  and  live  in  our  country,  to  give  each  of  them 
«  seat  of  land  for  them  and  their  (diildren  to  sit  down  upon. — They  have  re- 
turned, and  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  serviceable  to  us  as  interpret- 
ers. We  still  feel  our  liearts  beat  with  affection  for  them,  and  now  wish  to 
fultil  the  promise  we  made  them,  and  reward  them  for  their  services.  We 
have,  therefore,  made  up  our  minds  to  give  them  a  seat  of  two  square  miles 
of  land,  lying  on  the  outlet"  of  Lake  l^ie,  about  three  miles  below  Black- 
rock,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  known  by  the  name  of  Scovguquoy- 
deaonek,  running  one  mile  ilrom  the  River  Niagara  up  said  creeK,  thence 
'  northerly  as  the  river  runs  two  miles,  thence  westerly  one  mile  to  the  river, 
thence  up.  the  river  as  the  river  rmis,  two  miles,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  so 
as  to  contain  two  square  miles. — ^We  have  now  made  known  to  you  our 
minds.  We  exitect  and  earnestly  rerpiest  that  you  will  permit  our  friends 
to  receive  this  our  gift,  and  will  make  the  same  ^ood  to  them,  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  yrtur  nation.-^Why  should  you  hesitate  to  make  our 
minds  easy  with  regard  to  this  our  request  ?  To  you  it  is  but  a  litde  thing ; 
and  have  you  not  complii'd  with  the  request  and  confirmed  the  gifts  of  our 
brothers  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas  and  Cayugas  to  their  interpreters? 
And  shall  we  ask  and  not  be  heard?  We  send  you  this  our  speech,  to 
which  we  exfMSct  your  answer  l»elbre  the  breaking  up  our  great  council 
fire." 

A  gentleman  \  who  visited  JlnfTalo  in  1810,  observes  that  Fanms-brother 
was  never  known  to  drink  anient  »|tirits,  and  although  then  04  years  old, 
walked  perfectly  upright,  and  was  rernarkably  straight  and  well  formed; 
very  grave,  and  answtTed  his  inquiries  with  great  precision,  but  through  his 
interpreter,  Mr.  Punish,  Mimi  tiamed.  His  accrount  of  the  mounds  in  that 
region  will  not  give  satisfaction.  He  told  Dr.  King  that  they  were  thrown 
up  against  the  incursions  of  the  French,  and  that  the  implements  found  in 
them  were  taken  flmm  them  s  a  great  army  of  French  having  been  overthrown 
and  mostly  cut  oflf,  the  Indiatia  became  iMMsessed  of  their  acoutrements, 
which,  being  of  no  use  to  tliotn,  were  buried  with  their  owners. 

lie  was  a  great  warrior,  and  althon||:h  "  eighty  snows  in  years  "  when  the 
war  of  181^  began,  yet  he  engaged  m  it,  and  fought  with  the  Americans. 

*  Pennsylvania  Oacstta, 

f  Takea  prAwnerf  si  lbs  dMiraetlon  of  Wyoming  by  (be  tories  and  Indians  under  BtUler 
sad  Brant. 

t  Dr.  WiUiam  King,  tim  C«t«brai«il  «l««trici«n,  wlro  gives  the  autbor  diu  infonnalion 
vorbally. 
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He  did  not  live  till  its  close,  but  died  at  the  Seneca  village,  just  aiier  the 
battle  of  Bridgewater,  and  was  interred  with  military  honors  by  the  fifth 
regiment  of  United  States  infantry.  He  usually  wore  a  medal  presented 
him  by  General  Washington.  In  the  revolution,  he  fought  successfully 
against  the  Americans.  Perhaps  there  never  flowed  from  the  lips  of  man 
a  more  sublime  metaphor  than  that  made  use  of  by  this  chief,  in  the 
speech  given  above,  when  alludin/^  to  the  revolutionary  contest  It  ia 
worth  repeating :  "  The  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  the  whirltvind,  and  it  was 
still/* 

This  celebrated  qhief  was  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  French,  in  the  old 
French  war,  as  it  is  termed,  and  ne  once  pointed  out  the  spot  to  a  traveller, 
where,  at  the  head  of  a  bund  of  his  warriors,  lie  ambushed  a  guard  that  ac- 
companied the  English  teams,  employed  between  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and 
Fort  Niagara,  which  had  then  recently  surrendered  to  the  English  under 
Sir  William  Johnson.  The  place  of  the  ambush  is  now  called  the  Devil's 
Hole,  and  is  a  very  noted  place  to  inquisitive  visitors  of  that  romantic  region, 
as  it  is  but  three  and  a  half  miles  below  the  great  Falls,  and  upon  the  Ameri- 
can shore.  It  is  said  of  this  place,  that  "  the  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
a  more  dismal  looking  den.  A  large  ravine,  made  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
perpendicular  bank,  dtu-kencd  by  the  spreading  branches  of  the  birch  and 
cedar,  which  had  taken  root  below,  and  the  low  murmuring  of  the  rapids  in 
the  chasm,  added  to  the  solemn  thunder  of  the  cataract  itself,  contribute  to 
render  the  scene  truly  awful.  The  English  party  were  not  aware  of  the  dread- 
ful fate  that  awaited  them.  Unconscious  of  danger,  the  drivers  were  gayly 
whistling  to  their  dull  ox-teams.  Fanners-brother  and  his  band,  on  their 
arrival  at  this  spot,  rushed  from  the  thicket  which  had  concealed  them,  and 
commenced  a  horrid  butchery."  So  unexpected  was  the  attack  that  all  pres- 
ence of  mind  forsook  the  English,  and  they  made  little  or  no  resistance,  llie 
guard,  the  teamsters,  the  oxen  and  the  wagons  were  precipitated  down  into 
the  gulf.  But  two  of  the  men  escaped ;  a  Mr.  Stednutn,  who  lived  at  Schlos- 
ser,  above  tlie  falls,  who,  being  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  efiected  his  escape ; 
and  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  was  caught  on  the  projecting  root  of  a  cedar, 
which  sustained  him  until  the  Indians  had  left  the  place.  He  soon  after  got 
to  Fort  Niagara,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  what  had  happened.  The 
small  rivulet  that  runs  into  the  Niagara  through  the  Devil's  Hole,  was,  it  is 
said,  colored  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  on  that  imfortunate  day,  and  it  now 
bears  the  name  of  Bloody-Run. 

Farmers-brother  fought  against  the  Americans  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
no  inconsiderable  foe ;  but  his  acts  were  probably  mostly  in  council,  as  we 
hear  of  no  important  achievements  by  him  in  the  field. 

The  following  remarkable  iticident  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  life  of 
this  chief.  In  the  war  of  1812,  a  fugitive  Mohawk  from  the  enemy  had  en- 
deavored to  pass  for  a  Seneca,  and  accordingly  came  among  those  under 
Red-jacket  and  Farmers-brothei:  The  latter  discovered  him,  and  immediately 
appeared  in  his  presence,  and  thus  accosted  him.  "/  know  you  wdL  You 
belong  to  the  Mohawks.  You  are  a  spy.  Here  is  my  rifle — my  tomahawk — my 
sadptng-knife.  Say,.iohieh  1  shall  use.  I  am  in  haste."  The  young  Mo- 
hawk knew  there  was  no  reprieve,  nor  time  to  deliberate.  He  chose  the 
rifle.  The  old  chief  ordered  him  to  lie  dowTi  upon  the  grass,  and  with  one  foot 
upon  his  breast,  he  discharged  his  rifle  into  his  head.* 

The  following  letter  will,  besides  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  Senecas, 
develop  some  other  interesting  facts  in  their  biographical  history. 

"  To  the  Honorable  William  Eustis,  secretary  at  war. 

"The  sachems  and  chief  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians, imder- 
standing  you  are  the  person  appointed  by  the  great  council  of  your  nation  to 
manage  and  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  several  nations  of  Indians  with  whom 
you  are  at  peace  and  on  terms  of  fViendship,  come,  at  this  time,  as 
children  to  a  father,  to  lay  before  you  the  trouble  which  we  have  on  our 
minds. 


10 


Buckingtiam'*  MiicellanUs,  i.  33,  34. 
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[Book  V. 


"Brother,  we  do  not  thiiik  it  best  to  multiply  words:  we  will,  therefore, 
tell  you  what  our  cojnplaint  is. — Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say :  Some  years 
since,  we  held  a  treaty  at  Bigtree,  near  Uie  Genesee  River.  This  treaty  was 
called  by  our  great  father,  the  president  of  the  United  States,  lie  sent  an 
•gent.  Col.  fVadateorth,  to  attend  this  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  us  in 
the  business,  and  seeing  that  we  had  justice  done  us.  At  this  treaty,  we  sold 
to  Robert  Morria  the  greatest  part  of  our  country ;  the  sum  he  gave  ua  was 
100,000  dollars.  The  commissioners  who  were  appointed  on  your  pait, 
advised  us  to  place  this  money  in  the  hands  of  our  great  father,  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  He  told  us  our  father  loved  his  red  children,  and 
would  take  care  of  our  money,  and  plant  it  in  a  field  where  it  would  bcnr 
seed  forever,  as  long  as  trees  grow,  or  waters  run.  Our  money  has  hereto- 
fore been  of  great  service  to  us ;  it  has  helped  us  to  support  our  old  people, 
and  our  women  and  children ;  but  we  are  told  the  field  where  our  money  was 

E hinted  is  become  barren. — Brother,  we  do  not  understand  your  way  of  doing 
usiness.    This  tb>ng  is  very  heavy  on  our  minds.    We  mean  to  hold  our 

white  brethren  of  the  United  States  by  the  hand ;  but  this  weight  lies  heavy  ; 

we  hope  you  will  remove  it. — We  have  heard  of  the  bad  conduct  of  o'ui- 

brothers  towards  the  setting  sun.    We  are  sorry  for  what  they  have  done ; 

but  you  must  not  blame  us ;  we  have  had  no  hand  in  this  bad  business. 

They  have  had  bad  people  among  them.    It  is  your  enemies  have  done  this. 

— We  have  persuaded  our  agent  to  take  this  talk  to  your  great  council.    He 

knows  our  situations,  and  will  speak  our  minds. 
[Subscribed  with  the  marks  of] 

Wheei:,barrow,  \ 

Jack-berrt, 

TwEMTT  Canoes,  [Ca(Junmwa88e,\ 

Bio-kettle,  [Seaaetoaf] 

Half-town,  [Addout,] 

Ketandeande, 

Captain-cold, 

Est}.  Blinknet, 

Caft.  Johnson,  [Talwinaha.] 


Farmer's  Brother,  [Horun/auma,] 
Little  Billt,  [Gishkaka,] 
YoDNo  K;^o,  [Koyitu^qumdtih,] 
Pollard,  [Kaounaoowand,] 
Chief-warrior,  [Lunuchahewoj] 
Two-euN8, 
John  Skt, 

Parrot-nose,  [SooeoowOy] 
John  Pierce,  [Teakaiiy,] 


Strong,  [Kahtuata,] 

«  N.  B.  The  foregoing  speech  was  delivered  in  council  by  Farmn-a-Brother, 
at  Buffalo  Creek,  19  Dec.  1811,  and  subscribed  to  in  my  presence  by  the 
chiefs  whose  names  are  annexed. 

Erastds  Granger." 

Eight  thousand  dollars  *  was  appropriated  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the 
above. 

LUUe-billy,  or  Oiahkaka,  is  the  same  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  precc 
ding  chapter,  and  called  by  H'aahingtony  Juskakaka. 

Young-king,  the  third  signer  of  the  above  talk,  was  engaged  in  fighting 
for  the  Americans  in  the  last  war  with  England,  and  by  an  act  of  congrcs:^ 
was  to  be  paid  yearly,  in  quarterly  payments,  200  dollars,  during  life.  The 
act  states  that  it  was  "a  compensation  for  the  brave  and  meritorious  services 
which  he  rendered"  in  that  war,  ''and  as  a  provision  for  the  wound  and 
disability  which  he  received  in  the  performance  of  those  services."  Tliis 
was  in  the  spring  of  1816. 

Of  PoUard,  or  Captain  Pollard,  we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  say 
more. 

Jaek-htrry  was  sometimes  interpreter  for  Red-jacket. 

Ha(f-town  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  aflairs  of  the  Senecas,  but  as  he 
is  generally  mentioned,  in  our  documents,  in  connection  with  Corn-plant,  or 
Com-planler,  and  Big-tree,  we  had  designed  to  speak  of  the  three  collectively. 

We  find  among  the  acts  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  of  1791,  one  "  for 


*  "  In  lieu  of  the  dividend  on  the  bank  shares,  held  by  the  president  of  the  U.  Statei,  in 
Ifiiil  for  the  Seneca  nation,  in  the  bank  of  the  U.  Stales." 
t  Or  Kiando^ewa,  KayetUhoghke,  &c. 
\  £ra«on'«  Memoir,  before  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  page  90.    Alio  Amcr.  Magazine. 
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granting  800  dollars  to  Corn-planter,  Half-toum  and  Big-tree,  Seueca  chiefs^ 
in  trust  fbr  the  Seneca  nation."  At  this  time  much  was  apprehended  from, 
an  Indian  war.  Settlers  were  intruding  themselves  upon  their  country,  and 
all  experience  has  shown  that  whenever  the  whites  have  gone  among  them., 
troubles  were  sure  to  follow.  Every  movement  of  the  Indians  was  looked: 
upon  with  jealousy  by  them  at  this  period.  Ha^-toum  was  the  « white 
man's  friend,"  and  communicated  to  the  gaiTisons  in  his  country  every  sus^ 
picious  movement  of  tribes  of  whom  doubts  were  entertained.  It  is  evident 
that  hostile  bands,  for  a  long  time,  hovered  about  the  post  at  Venanso,  and, 
but  for  the  vigilance  of  Hay-toum,  and  other  friendly  chiefs,  it  would  have 
Ijeen  cut  off.  In  April  this  vear,  (1791,)  Com-plani  and  Half-toum  had  up- 
wards of  100  warriors  in  and  about  the  garrison,  and  kept  runners  out  con-^ 
tinuiiUy,  "  being  determined  to  protect  it  at  all  events."  Their  spies  made 
frequent  discoveries  of  war  parties.  On  the  12  August,  1791,  Half-toum  and, 
New-arrow  gave  information  at  Fort  Franklin,  that  a  sloop  full  of  Indians 
had  been  seen  on  Lake  Erie,  sailing  for  Presque  Isle ;  and  their  object  wan 
supposed  to  be  Fort  Franklin ;  but  the  conjecture  proved  groundless. 

The  Indian  name  of  Half-toum  was  Jldiiout.  We  hear  of  him  at  Fort 
Harmer,  in  1789,  where,  with  23  others,  he  executed  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  latter  were  General  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  Olioer  fVolcut,  Richard  BuUer  and  Arthur  Lee.  Among  the  signers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senecas  were  also  Big-tree,  or  Kiandogewa,  Corn-planter, 
or  Gyantwaia,  besides  several  others  whose  names  are  familiar  in  nistory. 
Big-tree  was  often  called  Great-tree,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Five 
Nations,  was  NihorontagouxL,*  which  also  was  the  name  of  the  Oneida 
nation,  f  Big-tree  was  with  General  Washington  during  the  summer  of 
1778,  but  returned  to  the  Indian  nations  in  the  autumn.  He  proceeded  to 
the  Senecas,  and  used  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them  from  fighting  under. 
Brant  against  the  Americans.  The  Oneidas  were  friendly  at  this  time,  and 
Bi^-tree  was  received  among  them  with  hospitality,  in  his  way,  upon  this 
mission.  Having  staid  longer  than  was  expected  among  the  Senecas,  the 
Oneidas  sent  a  messenger  to  him  to  know  the  reason.  He  returned  answer  , 
that  when  he  arrived  among  his  nation,  he  found  them  all  in  arms,  and  their 
villages,  Kanadaseago  and  Jennessee,  crowded  with  warriors  from  remote 
tribes ;  that  they  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  hearken  to  his  wishes,  but  soon 
learning  by  a  spy  that  the  Americans  were  about  to  invade  their  country,  all 
flew  to  arms,  and  Big-tree  put  himself  at  their  head,  "  determined  to  chastise," 
he  said,  **  the  enemy  that  dared  presume  to  think  of  penetrating  tluir  country." 
But  we  do  not  learn  that  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  that  hostile  attitude, 
and  doubtless  returned  soon  after. 

CoRN-pi^NTER  was  a  warrior  at  BraddocKs  defeat,  but  whether  a  chief  I  do 
not  learn ;  we  will,  however,  according  to  our  design,  give  an  account  of 
that  signal  disaster,  in  tliis  connection.  The  French  having  established 
themselves  ujran  the  Ohio,  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  English,  and 
built  a  fort  upon  it,  as  low  down  as  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Mo- 
nongahcla,  the  latter  were  determined  to  dispossess  them.  This  was  under- 
taken by  a  force  of  about  2200  men  under  the  command  of  General  Edward 
Biaddock.  With  about  1300  of  these  he  uroceeded  on  the  expedition,  leaving 
the  rest  to  follow  under  Colonel  Dunhar.^  Through  nearly  the  whole 
course  of  his  march,  he  was  watched  by  spies  from  Fort  Duquesne,  (the  name 
of  the  French  fort  on  the  Ohio,)  and  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments was  cwried  there  by  Indian  runners  with  the  utmost  despatch.  When 
it  was  told  among  the  Indians  that  the  anny  was  marching  upon  them  in 
solid  columns,  they  laughed  with  surprise,  and  said,  one  to  another,  "  We^U 
shaot  ^em  doton,  cdl  one  pigeon!"^  and  it  will  always  be  acknowledged  that, 
in  this,  the  Intlians  were  not  mistaken. 

The  French,  it  seems,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  force  that  defeated 


*  Or  Kiandogtwa,  Kaventhoghke,  &c. 

t  Benson's  Afemoir,  before  the  N.  V.  Hist.  Soc.  pace  SO.    Also  Amer.  Magazine. 

I  Account  of  the  Ohio  Dcft^ai,  p.  4>,  4°.  Boston,  I'^S. 
,  Wiihert'a  Chronicles,  £3.  64. 
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BraddoeVa  uriny ;  the  Indians  planned  and  executed  the  operations  chiefly 
themselves,  and  their  whole  force  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  400  men ;  but 
from  the  accounts  of  the  French  themselves,  it  is  evident  there  were 
•bout  600  Indians,  and  not  far  from  250  French,*  who  marched  out  to  meet 
Braddodu 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  9  July,  1755,  the  English  mmy  arrived  at  a 
fording-place  on  the  Monongahela,  at  the  junction  of  tne  Youghiogany,  which 
it  passed  in  flne  order,  and  pursued  its  mai'ch  upon  the  southern  margin  of 
tlie  river,  to  avoid  the  high  and  rugged  ground  on  the  north,  which  they 
would  have  had  to  encounter  upon  the'  other  side  of  it  Waahington  often  suid 
afterwards,  '*  that  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  which  he  had  ever  beheld  was 
the  display  of  the  British  troops  on  this  eventful  morning."  They  were  in 
ftlll  uniform,  and  .  narched  iu  the  most  perfect  order,  and  dreamed  of  nothing 
but  an  casv  conquest.  About  noon  they  arrived  at  their  second  crossing 
place,  which  was  distant  only  10  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne.  It  was  here 
that  the  Indians  and  French  had  intended  to  commence  their  attack ;  but 
owing  to  some  delay,  they  did  not  arrive  in  season,  and  therefore  took  a  posi- 
tion further  iu  advance,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  English. 

The  French  were  cotniiinnded  by  M.  rfe  Beaujeu,  who  had  for  his  lieuten- 
ot)t,M.  Dtimas.  The  place  chosen  for  the  ambush  wus  the  best  possible,  and 
the  Indians  never  showed  greater  courage  and  firmness.  It  is  said  by  the 
French,  that  they  were  for  some  time  opposed  to  going  out  to  fight  tho 
English ,  but  that  uiler  several  solicitations  from  M.  Beaujeu,  they  consented ; 
but  the  Indian  account  is  as  we  have  before  stated. 

Inmiediately  on  crossing  the  river  the  army  were  formed  in  three  divisions, 
which  was  the  order  of  march.  A  plain,  or  kind  of  prairie,  which  the  army 
Iiod  to  cross,  extended  from  the  river  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  its  route 


lay  over  an  ascending  ground,  of  very  gentle  ascent,  covered  with  trees  and 
high  prairie  grass.  At  the  commencement  of  this  elevation  began  a  ravine, 
which,  us  it  extended  up  the  rising  ground,  formed  a  figure  resembling  nearly 


that  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  about  150  yards  in  extent  Into  this  inclosure  two 
divisions  of  the  army  had  passed  when  the  attack  began. 

Notwithstanding  fVaahington  had  urged  upon  the  general  the  propriety  of 
keeping  out  scoutmg  parties  to  avoid  surprise,  yet  he  would  take  no  advice, 
•oa  it  m  said,  that  on  one  occasion,  he  boisterously  replied,  "that  it  was  high 
times  for  a  young  Buckskin  to  teach  a  British  general  how  to  fight ! "  Such 
was  his  contempt  for  scouting  parties,  that  he  accepted  with  cold  indiffer- 
ence the  services  of  George  Croghan,  who  had  offered  himself  with  100 
Indians  for  the  important  business  of  scouring  the  woods.  The  consequence 
was,  the  Indians,  one  after  another,  ieil  the  army  in  its  march,  much  to  the 
regret  of  Washington  and  other  provincial  officers,  who  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate their  value. 

When  the  first  division  of  the  army  had  nearly  ascended  the  hill,  as  tho 
rising  ground  was  called,  the  Indians  broke  the  silence  of  the  morning  with 
a  most  appalling  yell,  and  at  the  same  moment  poured  a  most  deadly  fire 
IVom  their  coverts  upon  the  devoted  column.  The  first  shocks  were  sus- 
tained with  firmness,  and  the  fire  was  returned,  by  which  a  few  Indians  were 
killed,  and  the  French  commander-in-chief,  M.  de  Beaujtu,  mortally  wounde.'. 
It  is  said  that  the  Indians  now  began  to  waver,  and  but  for  the  good  conduct 
of  M.  Dumas  second  in  cointnnnd,  would  have  fled ;  but  by  his  exertions 
order  was  restored,  and  the  firing,  which  had  not  ceased,  was  redoubled. 

The  advanced  column  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gage,  since 
MO  well  known  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  1775.  This  column  was 
about  100  yards  in  advance  of  the  second,  which  had  just  begun  to  ascend 
the  hill  when  the  attack  began,  and  the  main  body,  under  the  general  in 
person,  was  but  a  few  rods  in  the  rear  of  this,  and  on  hearing  the  firing  he 
preaecd  forward  to  support  the  engaged  party. 

Meanwhile  the  extensive  line  of^Indians  upon  the  right  flank  made  on 
onset  fVom  their  section  of  the  ravine,  and  from  their  superior  numbers,  the 
shock  could  not  be  wittistood,  and  the  column  was  immediately  broken,  and 


Sparlct't  Wathington,  ii.  468—76. 
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began  to  retreat  in  disorder  down  the  hill — confusion  and  dismay  ensued — 
no  exertions  of  the  officers  could  prevent  the  panic  from  spreading  among 
the  regular  trooris,  and  the  fight  was  afterwards  continued  in  the  utmost  irreg- 
ularity. Imboldened  by  the  confusion  of  the  English,  the  Indians  now 
rushed  upon  them  witli  their  tomahawks,  which,  after  near  two  hours,  ter- 
minated the  battle,  and  the  field  was  left  in  their  possession.    Not  only  the 

"  " "    " "  "  "   ' ,  all  the  artillery, 

I  even  private  papers, 
.  provisions,  tell  mto  tbu  hands  of  the  victors. 

All  but  the  Virginians  fought  for  some  time  in  the  most  wretched  confu- 
sion ;  but  the  officers  were  mournftiUy  sacrificed — sometimes  charging  the 
enemy  in  a  body  by  themselves,  hoping  by  their  example  to  draw  out  their 
men  in  a  inannur  to  repel  their  adversaries ;  but  all  to  no  purpose :  and  it  is 
not  doubted  but  that  the  confused  multitude  of  regulars  killed  many  of  their 
companions,  us  they  often  fired  fifty  or  a  hundred  in  a  huddle  together, 
seerningly  for  no  other  object  but  to  get  rid  of  their  ammunition.  The  Vir- 
ginians fought  in  the  Indian  manner,  behind  trees  and  coverts ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  tiieir  good  conduct  that  any  of  the  wretched  army  escaped. 

After  having  five  liorses  shot  under  him,  Genera*  Braddock  received  a 
wound  in  his  lungs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  13th  of  July,  4  days  after  the 
l)uttle,  at  Fort  Cumberland,  whither  he  had  arrived  with  a  part  of  his  shat- 
tered army.  IVaahington  had  been  suffering,  for  some  time  before  arriving 
at  the  liitiil  battle-field,  from  a  fever ;  and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
mother,  dated  July  18th,  he  thus  speaks  of  himself: — "  The  Virginia  troops 
showed  a  good  deal  of  bravery,  and  were  nearly  all  killed ;  for  I  believe,  out 
of  three  companies  that  were  there,  scarcely  30  men  ore  left  alive.  Cap- 
tain Peyrouny,  and  all  his  officers  down  to  a  corporal,  were  killed.  Captam 
Poison  hud  nearly  as  hard  a  fate,  for  only  one  of  bis  were  lefl.  In  short,  the 
dastardly  behavior  of  those  they  call  regulars  ex{X)sed  all  others,  that  were 
inclined  to  do  their  duhr,  to  almost  certain  death,  and  at  last,  in  despite  of 
all  tlie  efforts  of  the  officers  to  the  contrary,  they  ran,  as  sheep  pursued  by 
dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rally  them."  "  Sir  Peter  Halket  was  killed 
in  the  field,  where  died  many  other  brave  officers.  I  luckily  escaped  with- 
out a  wound,  though  I  had  4  bullets  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot 
under  me.  Cuptains  Orme  and  Morris,  two  of  the  aids-ide-camp,  were  wound- 
ed early  in  the  engagement,  which  rendered  the  duty  harder  upon  me,  as  I 
was  the  only  person  tlien  left  to  distribute  the  general's  orders,  which  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  do,  as  I  was  not  half  recovered  from  a  violent  illness,  that 
had  confined  me  to  my  bed  and  wagon  for  above  10  days." 

We  know  of  no  buttle,  in  which  so  great  a  proportion  of  officers  fell. 
There  were  86  engaged  in  it,  and  (X)  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  26 
wia-e  killed.  Besides  those  already  named,  there  were  among  the  wounded 
Colonid  Burton,  Sir  JoJin  St.  Ckdr,  Colonel  Orme,  and  Major  Spccrks.  Of  the 
jfi  ivate  soldiers  there  were  killed  and  wounded  714,  half  of  whom  were 
killed,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  suftered  a  cruel  death  after- 
'.\'ards.  Mr.  John  Field,  then  a  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Charles  Leiois,  two  dis- 
tingiiislied  officers  afterwards,  escaped  the  carnage  of  BraddodCs  field  to 
full  in  a  more  fortunate  place.  They  were  colonels  under  General  .^JK/rew 
Lewis,  and  were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  as  will  be  found  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Logan. 

In  the  year  1790,  Big-tree,  Corn-plant  and  Half-toion  appeared  at  Pbiladel- 
pliia,  and,  l»y  their  interpreter,  communicated  to  Presment  Washington  as 
ibilows : — 

"  Faiher :  The  voice  of  the  Seneca  nations  speaks  to  you ;  the  great  coun- 
sellor, in  whose  heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  thirteen  fres  [13  U.  S.]  have 
placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  be  very  small  in  your  ears,  and  we,  therefore, 
entreat  you  to  hearken  with  attention ;  for  we  ore  able  to  speak  of  things 
which  are  to  us  very  great 

"  When  your  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  called  you 
the  town  destroyer ;  to  this  day,  when  your  name  is  heard,  our  women  look, 
behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children  cling  close  to  the  necka  of  their 
motliers." 

10» 
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**  When  our  chiefs  returned  from  Fort  Stanwix,  and  laid  before  our  coun- 
sil  what  had  been  done  there,  our  nation  was  surprised  to  hear  how  great  ii 
country  you  had  conrpelled  them  to  give  up  to  you,  without  your  paying  to 
us  any  thing  for  it.  Every  one  said,  that  your  hearts  were  yet  swelled  with 
resentment  aeainst  us  for  what  had  happened  during  the  war,  but  that  one 
day  you  would  consider  it  with  more  kindness.  We  asked  each  other,  What 
hme  tee  done  to  duene  $xuh  severe  ehattimmtnt^ 

**  Father:  when  you  kindled  your  13  fires  separately,  the  wise  men  assem- 
bled at  them  told  us  that  you  were  all  brothers ;  the  children  of  one  crout 
father,  who  regarded  the  red  people  as  his  children.  They  called  us 
brothers,  and  invited  us  to  his  protection.  They  told  us  that  he  reisided 
beyond  tiie  great  water  where  the  sun  first  rises;  and  that  he  was  a  king 
whose  power  no  people  could  resist,  and  that  his  goodness  was  as  bright  ns 
tht!  sun.  What  they  said  went  to  our  hearts.  We  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  promised  to  obey  him.  What  the  Seneca  nation  promises,  they  faith- 
Itilly  perform.  When  you  reAised  obedience  to  that  king,  he  commanded 
us  to  assist  his  beloved  men  in  making  you  sober.  In  obeying  him,  we  did 
no  more  than  yourselves  had  led  us  to  promise."  "We  were  deceived  ;  but 
your  people  teaching  us  to  confide  in  that  king,  had  helped  to  deceive  us ; 
and  we  now  appeal  to  your  breast.    Is  all  Ihe  blctme  ours  ? 

"  Father :  wlien  we  saw  that  we  had  been  deceived,  and  heard  the  invita- 
tion which  you  gave  us  to  draw  near  to  the  fire  you  had  kindled,  and  talk 
with  you  concerning  peace,  we  made  haste  towards  it.  You  told  us  you 
cnulil  crush  us  to  nothing ;  and  you  demanded  from  us  a  great  country,  as 
tlie  price  of  that  peace  which  you  had  offered  to  ua:  as  if  our  toant  of 
strength  had  destroyed  our  rights.  Our  chiefs  had  felt  your  power,  and  were 
unable  to  contend  against  you,  and  they  therefore  gave  up  that  country. 
What  they  agreed  to  has  bound  our  nation,  but  your  anger  against  us  must 
!)y  this  time  be  cooled,  and  although  our  strength  is  not  increased,  nor  your 
power  become  less,  we  ask  you  to  consider  cumly — Were  the  terms  dicUited 
touahy  your  commissioners  reasonable  and  just  f  " 

They  also  remind  the  president  of  the  solemn  promise  of  the  commission- 
( rs,  that  they  should  be  secured  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  what  was 
leil  to  them,  and  then  ask,  '*  Does  this  promise  bind  you  T*  And  that  no 
sooner  was  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  concluded,  than  commissioners  from 
Pennsylvania  came  to  purchase  of  them  what  was  included  withiu  the  lines 
of  their  state.  These  they  informed  that  they  did  not  wish  to  sell,  but  bting 
further  urged,  consented  to  sell  a  part.  But  the  commissioners  said  that "  they 
must  have  the  whole ;"  for  it  was  already  ceded  to  them  by  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  peace  following  the  revolution ;  but  still,  as  their  ancestors  had 
always  paid  the  Indians  for  land,  they  were  willing  to  pay  them  for  it  Being 
not  able  to  contend,  the  land  was  sold.  Soon  alier  this,  they  empowered  a 
person  to  let  out  part  of  their  land,  who  said  congress  had  Kent  him  for  the 
purpose,  but  who,  it  seems,  fraudulently  procured  a  deed  instead  of  a  poioer 
to  lease;  for  there  soon  came  another  person  claiming  all  their  country  north- 
ward of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  saying  that  he  purchased  it  of  the  other, 
and  for  which  he  had  paid  20,000  dollars  to  him  and  20,000  more  to  the 
United  States.  He  now  demanded  the  land,  and,  on  being  refused,  threaten- 
ed immediate  war.  Knowing  their  weak  situation,  they  held  a  council,  a:id 
took  the  advice  of  a  white  man,  whom  tbey  took  to  be  their  friend,  but  who, 
as  it  proved,  had  plotted  with  the  other,  and  was  to  receive  some  of  the 
land  for  his  agency.  He,  therefore,  told  them  they  must  comply.  "  Astonish- 
ed at  what  we  heard  from  every  quarter,"  they  say,  "  with  hearts  aching  with 
compassio:.  for  our  women  and  children,  we  were  thus  compelled  to  give  up 
all  our  country  north  of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  east  of  the  Genesee 
River,  up  to  the  great  forks,  and  east  of  a  south  line  drawn  up  from  that 
ibrk  to  the  line  of  Pennsylvania."  For  this  he  agreed  to  give  them  10,000 
dollars  down,  and  1000  doUars  a  year  forever.  Instead  of  that,  he  paid  them 
3500  dollars,  and  some  tjme  afier  offered  500  dollars  more,  insisting  that 
that  was  all  he  owed  them,  which  he  allowed  to  be  yearly.    They  add, 

** Father:  you  have  said  that  we  were  in  your  hand,  and  that  by  closing  it 
you  could  crush  us  to  nothing.    Are  you  determined  to  crush  us'  If  yoti 
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,  as 


are,  tell  us  so ;  that  those  of  our  nation  who  havq  become  ^our  children,  and 
have  determined  to  die  so,  may  know  what  to  do.  In  this  case,  one  chief 
has  said,  he  would  ask  you  to  put  him  out  of  his  pain.  Another,  who  will 
not  think  of  dving  by  the  hand  of  his  father,  or  his  brother,  has  said  he  will 
retire  to  the  Chataughque,  eat  of  the  fatal  root,  and  sleep  with  his  fathers  Id 
peace." 

"  All  the  land  we  have  been  speaking  of  belonged  to  the  Six  Nations.  No  part 
of  it  ever  belonged  to  the  kins  of  England,  and  he  could  not  give  it  to  you." 

'^  Hear  us  once  more.  At  Fort  Stanwix  we  agreed  to  deliver  up  those  of 
our  people  who  should  do  you  any  wrong,  and  that  you  might  try  them  and 
punish  them  according  to  your  law.  We  delivered  up  two  men  accordingly, 
nut  instead  of  trying  them  according  to  your  law,  the  lowest  of  your  people 
took  them  from  your  magistrate,  and  put  them  immediately  to  death.  It  is 
just  to  punish  the  murder  witti  death  ;  but  the  Seuecas  will  not  deliver  up 
tlicir  people  to  men  who  disregard  the  treaties  of  their  own  nation." 

There  were  many  other  grievances  enumerated,  and  all  in  a  strain  which, 
wo  should  think,  would  have  drawn  forth  immediate  relief.  In  his  answer. 
President  fVashin^ton  said  all,  perhaps,  which  could  be  said  in  his  situation ; 
iind  liis  ^ood  feehngs  are  manifest  througiiout :  still  there  is  sometliing  like 
evasion  in  answering  some  of  their  grievances,  and  an  omission  of  notice  to 
others.  His  answer,  nevertheless,  gave  them  much  encouragement.  He 
assured  them  that  the  lands  obtained  from  them  by  fraud  was  not  sanctioned 
by  tlie  government,  and  that  the  whole  transaction  was  declared  null  and 
void ;  ond  that  the  persons  who  murdered  their  people  should  be  dealt  with 
as  though  they  had  murdered  white  men,  and  that  all  possible  means  would 
ba  used  for  their  apprehension,  and  rewards  should  continue  to  be  offered  to 
effect  it.  But  we  have  not  learned  that  they  were  ever  apprehended.  The  land 
conveyed  by  treaty,  the  president  informed  them,  he  had  no  authority  to  con- 
cern with,  as  that  act  was  before  his  administration. 

The  above  speech,  although  ap|)earing  to  be  a  joint  production,  is  believed 
to  have  been  dictated  by  Corn-planter.  It,  however,  was  no  doubt  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  those  of  himself,  Half-town  and  Biff- 
tree.  Of  this  last-named  chief  we  will  here  speak  as  follows: — In  1791,  an  act 
passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  "  to  empower  the  governor  to  grant  a 
patent  to  Big-tree,  a  Seneca  chief,  for  a  certain  island  in  the  Alleghany 
River."  He  lamented  the  disaster  of  St.  Clair'a  army,  and  was  heard  to  say 
aflerwards,  that  he  would  have  tioo  scalps  for  General  Bidler'a,  who  fell  and  was 
scalped  in  that  fight  John  Deckard,  another  Seneca  chief,  repeated  the  same 
words.  Being  on  a  mission  to  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1792,  he  was  taken 
sick  ut  his  lodgings,  and  diedafler  about  20  hours'  illness.  Three  days  afler, 
being  Sunday,  the  22d,  he  was  buried  with  ai!  requisite  attention.  The  river 
Big-tree  was  probably  named  from  the  circumstance  of  this  chief  having 
lived  upon  it  His  name  still  exists  among  some  of  his  descendants,  or 
others  of  his  tribe,  as  we  have  seen  it  subscribed  to  several  instruments 
within  a  few  years.    To  return  to  Corn-planter. 

His  Indian  name,  as  we  have  before  noted,  was  Gyantwaia ;  and  most  of 
our  knowledge  coticerning  him  is  derived  from  himself,  and  is  contained  in 
a  letter  sent  from  him  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania ;  and,  although  writ- 
ten by  an  interpreter,  is  believed  to  be  the  real  production  of  Corn-planter. 
It  was  dated  "  Alleghany  River,  2d  mo.  2d,  1822,"  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  1  feel  it  my  duty  to  send  a  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  at 
this  time,  and  inform  him  the  place  where  I  was  from — which  was  at  Cone- 
wangus,*  on  the  Genesee  River. 

"  When  I  was  a  child,  I  played  with  the  butterfly,  the  grasshopper  and  the 
tVogs ;  and  as  I  grew  up,  I  began  to  pay  some  attention  and  play  with  the 
Indian  Imys  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  took  notice  of  my  skin  being  a 
different  color  from  theirs,  and  spoke  about  it  I  inquired  of  my  mother  the 
cause,  and  she  told  me  that  my  father  was  a  residenter  in  Albany.f    I  still 


*  Th  s  was  the  Iroquois  term  to  designate  a  place  of  Christian  Indians ;  hence  many 

places  bear  it.    Il  is  the  same  as  Caughnewaga.  '  .    j/ 

t  It  IS  said  (Amer.  Keg.  ii.  228)  that  he  was  an  Irishman.  '         'i"—l 
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eiit  rny  viotuals  out  of  a  bark  dieli.  I  grew  up  to  be  a  young  man,  aud  inar« 
ried  uie  a  wife,  and  I  had  no  kettle  or  gun.  I  then  knew  wbere  uiy  father 
lived,  and  went  to  see  him,  and  found  ne  was  a  white  man,  and  spoke  tiie 
English  iar'guage.  H«  gave  me  victuals  whilst  I  was  at  his  house,  but  when 
I  started  to  return  home,  he  gave  me  no  provision  to  eat  on  tlie  way.  lie 
gave  me  neither  kettle  nor  gun,  neitlier  did  he  tell  me  that  the  United  States 
w«re  about  to  rebel  against  the  government  of  England. 

"  I  will  now  tell  you,  brothers,  who  are  in  session  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  noade  known  to  me  that!  have  been 
wicked ;  and  the  cause  thereof  was  the  revolutionary  war  in  America.  Tlio 
cause  of  Indians  having  been  led  into  sin,  at  that  time,  was  tlmt  many  of 
them  were  in  the  practice  of  drinkinff  and  getting  intoxicaied.  (^cnt 
Britain  requested  us  to  join  with  them  In  Uie  conflict  against  the  Americans, 
uikI  promised  the  Indians  land  and  liquor.  I  myself  was  opposed  to  joining 
in  the  conflict,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  difficulty  that  existed  between 
the  two  parties.  I  have  now  iulbrmed  you  how  it  happened  that  the  Iiidian.s 
took  a  part  in  the  revolution,  and  will  relate  to  vou  some  cu'cumstances  that 
occurred  after  the  close  of  the  war.  General  Putnam,  who  was  then  ut 
I'liiladelphia,  told  me  there  was  to  be  a  council  at  Fort  Stanwix ;  and  tiic 
Indians  requested  me  to  attend  on  biihalf  of  the  Six  Nations ;  which  I  did, 
and  there  met  with  three  coininissioners,  who  hod  been  appoint(id  to  hold  the 
council.  They  told  me  they  would  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  the  r  volu- 
tion, which  I  requested  them  to  do  minutely.  They  then  said  that  it  had 
originated  on  account  of  the  heavy  taxes  that  had  been  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  British  government,  which  had  been  for  filly  years  inci-easing  upon 
them ;  that  the  Americans  had  grown  weary  thereof,  and  refused  to  pay, 
which  aflronted  the  king.  There  had  likewise  a  difficulty  taken  place  about 
some  tea,  which  they  wished  me  not  to  use,  as  it  had  been  one  of  the  causes 
that  many  people  had  lost  their  lives.  And  the  British  government  now 
boiug  uffironted,  the  war  commenced,  and  the  cannons  began  to  roar  in  our 
country.  General  Putnam  then  told  me,  at  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
tliat,  by  the  late  war,  the  Americans  had  gained  two  objects:  they  had 
Cfitublished  themselves  an  independent  nation,  and  had  obtained  some  land 
to  live  upon:  the  divbion  line  of  which,  from  Great  Britain,  run  through 
the  lakes.  I  then  spoke,  and  said  that  I  wanted  some  land  for  the  Indians  to 
live  on,  and  Crenerai  Putnam  said  that  it  should  be  granted,  aud  I  should  have 
laud  in  tlie  state  of  New  York  for  the  Indians.  General  Putnam  then  en- 
couraged me  to  use  my  endeavors  to  pacify  the  Indians  generally ;  and,  a.s 
lio  cuiididcrcd  it  an  arduous  task  to  perform,  wished  to  know  what  I  wanted 
for  pay  therefor.  I  replied  to  him,  that  I  would  use  my  endeavors  to  do  as 
ho  liud  re<]uested,  with  the  Indians,  and  for  pay  thereof,  I  would  take  land. 
I  told  him  not  to  pay  me  money  or  dry  goodis,  but  land.  And  for  having 
attended  thereto,  I  received  the  tract  of  land  on  which  I  now  live,  which  was 
presented  to  me  by  Governor  Mjjlin,  I  told  General  Putnam  that  I  wished 
the  Indians  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  deer  and  wild  game,  which 
he  assented  to.  I  also  wished  the  Indians  to  have  the  privilege  of  hunting 
in  the  woods,  and  making  fires,  which  he  likewise  usscnted  to. 

"  The  treaty  that  was  made  at  the  aforementioned  council,  has  been  broken 
hy  some  of  the  white  people,  which  I  now  intend  acquainting  the  governor 
with.  Some  white  peoide  are  not  willing  tliat  Indians  should  hunt  any  more, 
whilst  others  are  satisned  therewith ;  aud  those  white  people  who  reside 
near  our  reservation,  tell  us  that  the  woods  are  theirs,  and  tliey  have 
obtained  them  from  the  governor.  The  treaty  has  been  also  broken 
by  the  white  [Kople  using  their  endeavors  to  destroy  all  the  wolves,  which 
was  not  spoken  about  in  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix,  by  General  P'ulnam, 
but  baa  originated  lately. 

"  It  has  l^en  broken  again,  which  is  of  recent  origin.  White  people  \vish 
to  get  credit  fh>m  Indians,  and  do  not  pay  them  honestly,  according  to  their 
agreement  In  another  renpect,  it  has  also  been  broken  by  white  people, 
who  reside  near  my  dwelling ;  for  when  I  plant  melons  and  vines  in  my 
field,  they  take  them  as  their  own.  It  has  been  broken  again  by  white 
people  using  their  endeavors  to  obtain  our  pine-trees  from  us.    We  have 
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vorv  few  pine-traet  on  our  land,  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  and  white  people 
and  IiiilluM  often  get  into  diapute  respecting  tliem.  There  i»  also  u  sreat 
quantity  of  wliiiky  brought  near  our  reservation  by  white  people,  ana  the 
Indians  olituin  it  and  become  drunlcen.  Anotlier  circumstance  has  talcen 
place  whlcli  \»  very  trying  to  me,  and  I  wish  the  interference  of  the  governor. 

'*  The  white  |>oople,  who  live  at  Warren,  called  upon  me,  some  time  ago, 
to  |>uy  tuxes  fur  my  land ;  which  I  objected  to,  as  I  had  never  been  called 
upon  fur  that  purpose  buibre ;  and  havmg  reAised  to  pay,  the  white  people 
Ixu-unie  irritiiteil,  culled  upon  me  fVeqnently,  and  at  length  brought  four  guns 
with  tliuni  and  seiKod  our  cattle.  I  still  refused  to  puy,  and  was  not  wiHing 
to  lot  the  cattle  go.  After  u  time  of  dispute,  they  returned  home,  and  I  under- 
Htood  the  inilitiu  wim  ordered  out  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  tax.  I 
^veut  to  VVurren,  and,  to  avert  the  impending  difficulty,  was  obliged  to  eive 
iny  note  for  the  tux,  the  amount  of  which  was  43  dollars  and  79  cents.  It  is 
my  desire  that  the  governor  will  exempt  me  from  paying  taxes  for  my  land 
to  white  people  s  and  also  cause  that  the  monev  I  am  now  obliged  to  pay, 
may  be  refunded  to  me,  as  1  am  very  poor.  The  governor  is  the  person 
who  attftndH  to  tlid  situation  of  the  people,  and  I  wisrt  him  to  send  u  person 
to  Alleghany,  that  I  may  inform  him  of  the  particulars  of  our  situation,  and 
ho  be  autliori/.('d  to  instruct  the  white  people  in  what  manner  to  conduct 
thomsolvej*  towards  the  Indians. 

"The  government  has  told  us  that  when  any  difficulties  arose  between  the 
Indians  and  white  fieuple,  they  would  attend  to  having  them  removed.  We 
are  now  in  a  tryiiiji  situation,  and  I  wish  the  governor  to  send  a  person 
authorized  to  attend  thereto,  the  forepart  of  next  summer,  about  the  time 
that  grass  has  grown  big  enough  for  pasture. 

"The  governor  fiirmerly  requested  me  to  pay  attention  to  the  Indians  and 
take  cure  of  them.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  situation  that  I  believt  In- 
dians cannot  exist,  unless  the  governor  should  comply  with  my  request,  and 
send  a  person  authorized  to  treat  between  us  and  the  white  people,  the 
approaching  sutnrner.    I  have  now  no  more  to  speak."* 

Whether  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  acted  at  all,  or,  if  at  all,  what 
order  they  took,  U|>on  this  pathetic  appeal,  our  author  does  not  suite.  But 
that  an  independent  tribe  of  Indians  should  be  taxed  by  a  neighboring 
people,  is  absurd  in  the  extnime;  and  we  hope  we  shall  learn  that  not 
only  the  tux  wai  remitted,  but  a  remuneration  granted  for  the  vexation  and 
damage. 

Corn-plant  was  very  early  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  in  council,  not- 
withstanding he  confirmed  the  trcatv  of  Fort  SUinwix  of  1784 ;  five  years 
after,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmer,  he  gave  up  an  immense  tract  of  their 
country,  and  for  which  his  nation  very  much  reproached  him,  and  even 
thrcatoned  his  life.  Himself  and  other  chiefs  committed  this  act  for  the  best 
of  reasons.  The  Six  Nations  having  taken  part  with  England  in  the  revolu- 
tion, when  the  king's  fiOwer  full  in  America,  the  Indian  nations  were  reduced 
to  the  miserable  aitornative  of  giving  up  so  much  of  their  country  as  the 
Americans  required,  or  the  whole  of  it  Li  1790,  Corn-plant,  Half-town  and 
Bw-tru,  made  u  most  pathetic  appeal  to  congress  for  an  amelioration  of 
then*  condition,  ami  a  reconsideration  of  former  treaties,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing meinoruble  iiassnge  occurs : — 

*^  Falher:  wo  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  great  God,  and  not  men, 
bus  preserved  the  Corn-plant  from  the  hands  of  his  own  nation.  For  they 
ask  coutinunlly,  "  Whoru  is  the  land  on  which  our  children,  and  their  chil- 
dren after  thorn,  are  to  lie  down  upon  ?  You  told  us  that  the  line  drawn 
ft-om  Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Ontario,  would  mark  it  forever  on  the  east,  and 
the  line  running  ft-om  Mnavcr  Creek  to  Pennsylvania,  would  mark  it  on  the 
west,  and  we  see  that  it  is  not  so ;  for,  first  one,  and  then  another,  come  and 
take  it  away  by  order  of  that  people  which  you  tell  us  promised  to  secure  it 
to  us.'  He  is  silent,  for  he  has  nothing  to  answer.  When  the  sun  goes 
down,  he  opens  his  heart  before  God,  and  eai-lier  than  the  sun  appears, 
again  upon  the  hills  ho  gives  thanks  for  his  protection  during  the  night 
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For  be  feels  that  among  men  become  desperate  by  the  ii\iuries  they  sustoio, 
it  is  God  only  that  can  iireserve  hiin.  He  loves  peace,  and  all  he  had  in 
store  he  has  given  to  tnose  who  have  been  robbed  by  vour  people,  lest 
the^  should  plunder  the  innocent  to  repay  themselves.  The  whole  Heason, 
which  others  have  Employed  in  providing  for  their  families,  ho  has  apaut  in 
endeavors  to  preserve  peace ;  and  this  moment  his  wife  and  children  are 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  in  want  of  food." 

In  President  fVashington^t  answer,  we  are  gratified  by  his  particular  notice 
of  this  chief.  He  says,  "The  merits  of  the  Com-plantf  auu  his  friendship 
for  the  United  States,  are  well  known  to  me,  and  shall  not  be  forgotten ;  auiL 
as  a  mark  of  esteem  of  the  United  States,  I  have  directed  the  secretary  of 
war  to  make  him  u  present  of  tun  hututnd  and  jyiy  duUara,  either  in  money 
or  goods,  as  the  Corn-plant  shall  like  best." 

There  was,  in  1789,  a  treaty  held  at  Marietta,  between  the  Indians  and 
Americans,  which  terminated  "  to  tlie  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
On  this  occasion,  an  elegant  entertainment  was  provided.  The  Indian 
chiefs  behaved  with  the  greatest  decorum  throughout  the  day.  After  dinner, 
we  were  served  with  good  wine,  and  Corn-planter,  one  of  the  first  chiefs  ot 
the  Five  Nations,  and  a  very  great  warrior,  took  up  his  glass  and  said,  "  / 
thank  tht  Great  SpirUfor  thia  opportunity  o/*  sjnoking  the  pipe  of  friendship  and 
love.  May  tee  plant  our  oum  vinea — be  the  fathera  of  our  own  children — and 
maiiUain  thenu*  *  • 

In  1790,  an  act  passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  for  "  granting  800 
dollars  to  Corn-planter,  Ha^f-totvn  and  Big-tree,  in  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation, 
and  other  uurposes  therein  mentioned."  In  Februarv,  1791,  Corn-plant  was 
in  Pliiludeiphia,  and  was  employed  in  an  extremely  hazardous  expedition  to 
undertake  the  pacification  of  tne  western  tribes,  that  had  already  shown 
themselves  hostile.  The  mission  terminated  unfavorably,  from  insurmount- 
able ditficultie8.f  There  were  many,  at  this  time,  as  in  all  Indian  wars,  who 
entertained  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  such  Indians  as  pretended  friendship. 
Com-pUmt  did  not  escape  suspicion ;  but,  as  his  after-conduct  showed,  it 
was  entirely  without  foundation.  In  the  midst  of  these  imputations,  a  letter 
written  at  Fort  Franklin  says,  "  I  have  only  to  observe  that  tb**  Corn-plant 
has  been  here,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  as  friendly  as  one  ot  jur  own 
people.  He  has  advised  me  to  take  care ;  ^for,^  said  he,  *you  will  aoon  have  a 
chance  to  let  the  world  knotc  whether  you  are  a  aoldier  or  not!  When  he  went 
off,  he  ordered  two  chiefs  and  ten  warriors  to  remain  here,  and  scout  about 
the  garrison,  and  let  me  know  if  the  bad  Indians  should  either  advance 
against  me,  or  any  of  the  frontiers  of  tiie  United  States.  He  thinks  the 
people  at  Pittsburgh  should  keep  out  spies  towards  the  suit  licks,  for  he 
says,  by  and  by,  he  thinks,  the  bad  Indians  will  come  from  that  way." 

In  1792,  the  following  advertisement  appeared,  signed  by  Corn-plant :  "  My 
people  having  been  charged  with  committing  depredations  on  the  frontier 
inhabitants  near  Pittsburgh,  I  hereby  contradict  the  assertion,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly witliout  foundation,  and  pledge  myself  to  those  inhabitants,  that  they 
may  rest  perfectly  secure  from  any  danger  from  the  Senecas  ret-iding  on  tho 
Alleghany  waters,  and  that  my  people  have  been  and  still  ai'o  friendly  to  tlie 
U.  States." 

About  the  time  Com-pUmt  left  his  nation  to  proceed  on  his  mission  to  the 
hostile  tribes,  as  three  of  his  people  were  travelling  through  a  settlement 
upon  the  Genesee,  they  stopped  at  a  house  to  li^^ht  tlieir  pipes.  There  liap- 
])ened  to  be  several  men  within,  one  of  whom,  as  the  foremost  Indian  stoop- 
ed down  to  light  his  pipe,  killed  him  with  an  axe.  One  of  the  others  was 
bndly  wounded  with  the  same  weapon,  while  escaping  from  the  house. 
They  were  not  pursued,  and  the  other,  a  boy,  escaped  unhurt.  (The  poor 
wounded  man,  when  nearly  well  of  the  wound,  was  bitten  by  a  snake,  which 
caused  his  immediate  death.)  When  Com-piant  knew  what  had  happened, 
he  charged  his  warriors  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  to  seek  revenge,  and  was 


•  Carey's  Museum,  v.  415. 
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heard  onlj-  to  Hny,  "  It  I't  hard,  totun  I  and  my  people  art  ttyiiif^  to  mnke  peaei 
/or  the  uhUca,  that  we  should  receive  $ueh  reionra.  t  can  ffovrm  my  young  men 
and  warriors  belter  than  the  thirteen  Jirea  can  theiri."  How  U  it  tlinl  tiilH  itiiiii 
Bhoiild  practim  u|>oii  tho  inuxims  of  Confucius,  of  wliom  hn  iinvnr  lienrtl  ? 

iDo  ye  to  others  as  ye  ivould  thai  they  should  do  unto  you ;)  iumI  llin  iiioimtnr  in 
iiiinan  form,  in  a  go.4|)nl  land,  taught  tliorii  fVoiii  litii  yoiilli,  tilioiild  nIiow,  Uy 
his  nctioiiH,  iiia  iitttT  contoinpt  of  tlituii,  uiid  ovoii  of  thu  dlviiin  iimndntii? 

In  18l({,  tlie  R(!verond  Timothjf  Jliden,  then  prflMldnnt  of  Alluahniiy  collogn, 
in  Mondville,  Pennsylvania,  visited  the  Benoca  imtion,  At  tlilM  time.  Corn- 
plant  lived  seven  miles  bolow  the  junction  of  the  Connnwungo  with  tlio 
Alleghany,  upon  the  banks  of  the  latter,  »•  on  a  piece  of  (IrMt-nite  Imitoni 
land,  a  little  within  the  limits  of  Pennsvlvanlu."  Here  was  his  village,* 
which  exhibited  signs  of  industrious  inliabitunts.  lie  tlieii  owned  IMOO 
acres  of  land,  600  of  which  comprehended  IiIh  town.  *'lt  wiim  grut<;f(il  to 
notice,"  observes  Mr.  Mden^  *'  the  prcHent  ugricidturul  liubitM  of  tlin  plnci;, 
from  the  numerous  enclosures  of  buck-wheat,  corn  and  outit.  We  uIho  saw 
n  nundicr  of  oxen,  cows  and  horses ;  and  many  logs  d«Mlgned  fur  the  m\\- 
mill  and  the  Pittsburgh  market"  Corn-plant  had,  for  itoniu  time,  been  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  hailed  with  Joy  Htieh  uit  profcMHcd 
it.  When  he  was  apprized  of  Mr.  JUden*s  arrival,  ho  liaittAtiud  to  wel- 
come him  to  his  village,  and  wait  upon  him.  And  notwitlmtnnding  h'm  hi^li 
station  as  a  chief,  havmg  many  men  under  his  eommnnd.  he  ehowi  ratlier, 
"  in  the  ancient  patriarchal  style,"  to  serve  Ids  visitorH  liiiiiMi^lf ;  he,  iliiMe- 
fore,  took  care  of  their  horses,  and  went  into  the  fluid,  cut  and  browglit  oalu 
for  them. 

The  Western  Missionary  Society  had,  in  1815,  at  Com-ptanft  ^  uruttut 
request,"  established  a  school  at  his  village,  which,  at  thiH  timi),  protnimMl 
success. 

Corn-plant  received  an  annual  annuity  fVom  the  U,  Btateit  of  S50  dollaiH, 
besides  bis  proportion  of  9000  divided  equally  among  uvury  muinlier  of  the 
nation. 

Gos-kttk-ke-tDOrna-kon-ne-di-yu,  commonly  called  the  Projifiel,  was  brother 
to  Com-pUmt,  and  resided  in  his  village.  Ho  wiis  of  little  note,  and  died 
previous  to  ISl&f  Corn-plant,  we  believe,  was.  when  living,  like  nil  other 
unenlightened  people,  very  superstitious.  Not  long  since,  he  said  the  Qood 
Spirit  bad  told  nim  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  whites,  or  even  tu 
preserve  any  mementoes  or  relica  they  had  iVom  time  to  timo  given  him ; 
whereupon,  among  other  things,  he  burnt  up  his  belt  un<l  broke  Ids  elegant 
sword.  He  often  mentions  his  having  been  at  Braddoek!»  defeat.  Henry 
Obeo/e,  his  son,  ho  sent  to  be  educated  among  the  whituH.  I  Id  becnme  u 
drunkard  on  returning  to  his  home,  and  is  now  discurdud  by  bis  father. 
Corn-z'/nn^  has  other  sons ;  but  he  says  no  more  of  them  itliall  be  educated 
uiiiong  the  whites,  for  he  says,  "^It  emrely  spoil  Indian.'"  And  ultlioUj|^h  he 
countenances  Christianity,  he  does  not  do  it,  it  is  thought,  iVom  u  ttelief  of 
it,  but  probably  from  the  same  motives  as  too  many  whiteM  do.  | 

The  following  story,  M.  Bayard  3ays,§  was  told  him  by  Cum-ptanter,  Wo 
have  often  heard  a  similar  one,  and  as  often  a  new  origin ;  but  never  before 
that  it  originated  with  William  Penn.  However,  us  our  author  obsurvt^s,  ns 
we  have  more  respect  for  truth  than  great  names,  we  will  relate  it.  Penn 
proposed  to  the  Indians  to  sell  him  as  much  land  as  ho  could  cncompaHti 
with  the  hide  of  a  bullock.  They,  supposing  he  meant  only  wtint  ground 
would  be  covered  by  it,  when  it  was  spread  out,  ond  looking  upon  what 
was  offered  as  a  good  price,  consented  to  the  propositiort.  Penn,  me  Didoni 
cut  the  skin  into  a  line  of  immense  length,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  vend- 
ers, who,  in  silent  indignation,  religiously  observed  their  contract.  The 
quantity  of  land  encompassed  by  the  line  ia  not  mentioned  {  but.  more  or 
less,  the  Indians  had  passed  their  word,  and  they  scorned  to  break  it,  even 

*  Formerly  called  Obaletmen.  See  Pa.  Gaz.  1792,  and  BtatAury'i  Jour, 
t  Ainer.  ^giRterfor  1816,  vol  ii.  226,  dtc. 

LVeibal  account  of  E.  T.  Foote,  Esq.  of  Chatauqiu  eo.  N,  Y.  who  pOfMUM  much 
able  inrormation  upon  mailers  of  this  kind. 
(  Voyage  dant  einUrieur  det  Etati-Unit,  et  cet.  ps.  206. 207, 
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though  they  would  have  bncn Juntiflod  by  the  discoveiy  of  tho  (Vaud.  . .  . 
do  not  vounli  for  tho  truth  of  this  mutter,  nor  do  wo  believe  WiUiom  Ptnn 
ever  practiacd  a  trick  of  the  kind.  No  doubt  some  person  did ;  and  perbapi 
Com-planler  hud  been  told  that  it  was  Penn. 

We  hnvo  now  to  record  tho  ili>ath  of  the  venerable  Com-vlant.  He  died 
nt  his  residence  on  the  Benucu  reservation,  on  the  7th  of  March  last,  18ii6, 
ugod  upwards  of  100  vears. 

Tea$latgte,  or  Chanu  Corn-planter,  was  a  jiarty  to  the  treaty  of  Moscow, 
N.  Y.  in  ItXa,    He  was  probably  a  son  of  Kaeentwahk,  or  Oifaniwaia. 


CHAPTER  VII' 

TRcnMSEH — Hit  grtat  txertunu  to  prevent  the  whites  from  overrunning  his  country — 
Hu  expedition  on  Hacker's  Creek — Cooperation  ofnis  brother,  the  Prophet — Risc<if 
the  difficulties  between  Teeumseh  and  Governor  narriaon — Speech  of  ike  former  in 
a  council  at  yincennts — Fearful  occurrence  in  that  council — Winnemak — Tieumsrh 
visited  h\f  Governor  Harrison  at  his  camp — Dtierminution  of  tear  the  result  of  the 
intirview  on  bath  sides — Characteristic  anecdote  of  the  chief— Determines,  in  the 
event  of  war,  to  prevent  barbarities — Buttle  of  Tippecanoe — Battle  of  the  Thames, 
and  death  of  Terumseh — Description  of  his  person — Important  events  in  his  life — 
PuKEesiiCNo,/(iMer  of  Tecumseh — His  death — BatlU  of  Magaugo — Specimen  of 
the  Shawunee  liingttage — Particular  account  of  Ei.mkwatawa,  or  the  ruoruKT — 
Jiccount  of  KovND-iiEAU — Capture  and  massacre  of  General  M'inchester's  amy  at 
the  River  Raisin — MvKERAH,0r(/ie  Crane,  commindy  called  Walk-in-the- Water 
— Tevoninhokerawen,  or  John  Norton — Looan  the  Shawunee — Black-bird — 
Massacre  at  Chicago — Wawnahton — Ulack-tiiunokr — OHorATONOA,  or  Bio-elk 
— Petalesharo — MXTXA. 

TECUMSEH,  by  birth  a  Shawanee,  and  britfadier-general  in  tho  army  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  wnr  of  1812,  was  born  about  1770,  and,  like  liis  grcnt 
prototype,  Pomttacom,  the  Wumpanoag,  seems  always  to  have  made  his 
avcnjion  to  civilization  appear  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character ;  and  it  is 
not  presumed  that  he  joined  the  British  army,  and  received  the  red  sash  and 
other  badges  of  office,  because  he  was  fond  of  imitating  the  whites  ;  hut  ho 
employed  them,  more  probably,  as  a  means  of  inspiring  his  countrymen  with 
that  respect  and  veneration  for  himself  which  was  so  necessary  in  the  work 
of  ex|)ulRion,  \^  hich  he  had  undertaken. 

The  fir^t  cxiiloit  in  which  we  find  Tecumseh  engaged  was  upon  a  branch 
of  Hacker's  Creek,  in  May,  1703.  With  a  small  luind  of  wnrnors,  he  came 
upon  the  fitmily  of  John  Waggoner,  about  dusk.  They  found  ff'aggoner 
a  short  dislunce  from  his  house,  Hitting  upon  a  log,  resting  himself  after  tho 
fatigues  of  the  day.  Tecumseh  directed  his  men  to  capture  the  family,  while 
hiiiiseir  was  engaged  with  Waegontr.  To  iniike  sure  work,  he  took  dcliberntn 
aim  nt  him  with  his  rifle  ;  but  fortunately  he  did  not  even  wound  him,  though 
tho  ball  puMsed  next  to  his  skin.  fVaggoner  threw  himself  off  the  log,  and 
ran  with  all  his  might,  and  Tecumseh  fblTowcd.  Having  the  advantage  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ground,  Waggoner  made  good  his  escape.  Mean- 
while his  men  succeeded  in  carrying  on  the  fuinilv,  some  of  whom  they  bar- 
baroui<ly  nmrdcred.  Among  these  were  Mrs.  ff'a^goner  and  two  of  her 
children.    Several  of  the  childrnn  remained  a  long  time  with  the  Indians. 

This  persevering  and  extraordinary  man  had  made  himself  noted  and  con- 
spicuous in  the  war  which  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  179.'). 
He  was  brother  to  that  famous  impostor  well  known  by  the  namo  of  the 
Prophet,  and  seems  to  have  joined  in  his  views  just  in  season  to  prevent  his 
falling  into  entire  disrepute  among  his  own  followers.  His  principal  placo 
of  rendezvous  was  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tippecanoe  with  the  Wabash, 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  latter.  This  tract  oi  country  was  none  of  his, 
but  had  been  possessed  by  his  brother  the  Prophet,  in  1808,  with  a  motley 
band  of  about  1000  young  warriors  from  among  the  Shawanese,  Dela- 
wares,  Wyondots,  Potowatomies,  Ottowas,  Kikkapoos  and  Chippeways.    The 
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Miamipa  wore  very  much  oppomd  to  thin  Intrimion  into  ili«ir  country,  but 
Were  not  powerful  oiinugh  to  rnpul  it,  and  nmny  of  ihnir  ehWft  wuri*  |Hlt  to 
deuth  in  tin-  inoHt  barbaroun  manner,  for  nMnoniitriitin((  aKainiit  tliidr  Roniluet. 
The  inaladrniniitration  of  the  Prophet,  however,  in  a  ahort  time,  vary  mmU 
roiliined  hin  ninnhom,  bo  tiint,  in  anoiit  a  vonr,  tiiH  followem  mimUlm]  itf  Init 
about  IWO,  and  thoae  in  tho  moHt  miHorahIo  ntiitd  of  »xiiiti>ncM,  Their  JmhiM 
had  lienn  Hucli  na  to  briiij(  fuinint'  U])oii  thcin;  and  Init  for  the  |)rovUlonN 
Airnialied  Uy  Honeral  Hnrriaon,  from  Viiir<<nii*>N,  Hturvutictn  would  douhlliM 
have  enmied.*  At  thi*  jtnicturu,  Treumseh  made  IiIm  a}i|N>nrnn<!e  among 
them  ;  and  although  in  the  chnructrr  of  a  Hiiliorditiatu  e.UM,  yet  it  wait  known 
tliat  he  directed  every  tliin;^  nflcrw-nrdH,  nitlioiigli  in  ill**  namit  of  the  Prnphd. 
Hia  exertions  now  iHtcauio  immiMiHO  to  cn^ng**  oviry  trilie  upon  ihiMUinilmtnt 
in  a  confederacy,  with  tho  open  and  avowed  objert  of  arrcating  thti  |ir«|r«M 
of  the  whitcH. 

Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  govern  tru'nf,Oovnrnor  Hnrrhan  piireiiMWd 
of  the  DoluwarnH,  Miumit'tt,  and  PottowatoiriitsH,  a  large  tract  of  country  on 
both  sides  of  tho  Wubnsh,  and  extending  up  tho  river  (tO  milnN  aiNivn  Vin' 
OL'nnes.  Thi:i  was  in  1809,  about  a  your  after  the  Prophet  scttind  with  IiIm  colon/ 
upon  tliH  Wabaah,  as  bolbre  stated.  Ttoimseh  was  absent  at  this  tlint*,  and 
his  brother,  the  Prophet,  was  not  con8idi>ri>d  as  having  any  claim  to  Ihn  noun* 
tr^r,  being  there  without  the  consent  of  thn  Miutiiics.  Tecunueh  did  not  yinur 
it  in  this  light,  and  at  hia  return  was  exceedingly  vexeil  with  thoMi  cliiflA 
who  had  made  the  conveyance ;  many  of  whom,  it  is  ussi-rtiul,  he  thrfntnnml 
with  death.  Teeumaeh's  displeasure  and  dissatinfuction  reoiihed  (joynmor 
Harruon,  who  despatched  a  mcssongor  to  hitn,  to  Htute  "  that  any  clnhnH  ha 
might  have  to  the  lands  which  had  been  cwlod,  were  not  aflTeclitd  |»y  th« 
treaty;  that  he  might  come  to  Vincoruies  and  exhibit  his  prftensinnH,  and  If 
they  were  found  to  be  solid,  that  the  land  would  either  be  given  lip,  or  nil 
ample  compensation  made  for  it."f  This,  it  must  bo  confessed,  wna  uitt  In  ft 
■train  calculated  to  sootlie  a  mighty  mind,  when  once  justly  irritated,  mn  wi« 
that  of  Tecunueh,  However,  upon  the  12  August,  1810,  (a  day  whleli  ennnot 
fkil  to  remind  the  reader  of  tho  fate  of  his  great  archetype,  Philip,  of  Pokath 
oket,)  he  met  the  governor  in  council  at  Vincennes,  with  many  orchid  Wftf- 
rioraj  at  which  time  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  true  I  am  a  Shaw  anec.  My  forefathers  were  wurriom,  Their  Hon  ii 
a  warrior.  From  them  I  only  take  my  existence  ;  fi-om  my  trilie  I  tnkn  niHh- 
ing.  I  am  the  maker  of  my  own  fortune  ;  and  oh  !  that  I  could  ninkn  that 
ormy  red  people,  and  of  my  country,  as  great  as  the  conceptlona  of  my 
mind,  when  I  think  of  tlie  Spirit  that  rules  tho  universe.  I  would  not  tlton 
come  to  Governor  Harriton,  to  ask  him  to  tear  the  treaty,  and  to  ohlltnmtc 
the  landmark ;  but  I  would  soy  to  him,  Sir,  you  have  lilmrty  to  return  to 
your  own  countrj.  The  being  witliin,  communing  with  past  agea,  tellH  nw, 
that  once,  nor  until  lately,  there  was  no  white  man  on  this  continent,  'Fliftl 
it  then  all  belonged  to  red  men,  children  of  the  same  parents,  placed  on  it  hf 
the  Great  Spirit  thot  made  them,  to  keep  it,  to  traverse  it,  to  enjoy  Its  prodiji;- 
tions,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  same  race.  Once  a  ha[)ny  race.  Hincn  mildo 
miserable  by  the  white  people,  who  are  never  contentca,  but  ulwavs  encriNlch' 
ing.  The  way,  and  the  only  way  to  check  and  to  stop  this  evil.  Is,  for  all  tlio 
red  men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common  and  equal  riirht  in  the  land,  na  It  WAN 
at  first,  and  should  be  yet ;  for  it  never  was  divided,  but  lielones  to  all,  fbr  thfl 
use  of  each.  That  no  part  has  a  right  to  sell,  even  to  each  otTier,  iiiiich  l«M 
to  strangers  ;  those  who  want  all,  ond  will  not  do  with  less.  The  whito  poo- 
ple  have  no  riglit  to  take  the  land  from  the  Indians,  because  they  had  it  nrft  ( 
It  is  theirs.  They  may  sell,  but  all  must  join.  Any  sale  not  mnd«  l»y  all  in 
not  valid.  The  late  sale  is  bad.  It  was  mode  by  u  part  only.  Part  do  not 
know  how  to  sell.  It  requires  all  to  make  a  luu-gain  lor  all.  All  red  rn«n 
have  equal  rights  to  the  unoccupied  land.  The  right  of  oecuponny  In  mm 
good  in  one  ploce  as  in  onother.  There  cannot  hts  two  occupattonn  In  tho 
same  place.  The  first  excludes  all  others.  It  is  not  so  in  huntinjg  or  travol- 
ling;  for  tliere  the  same  ground  will  serve  many,  as  they  may  follow  aoeb 
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other  all  day :  but  tli6  camp  \n  «lfltionary,  and  that  is  occupancy.  It  belongs 
to  the  first  who  iiitH  down  uii  U\tt  blanket  or  skins,  which  he  has  thrown  upon 
the  ground,  and  till  hn  \mvm  it  no  olher  has  a  right"  * 

How  near  this  is  to  the  original  is  unknown  to  us,  but  it  appears  too  much 
Americanized  to  correspond  with  our  notions  of  Tecumseh;  nevertheless  it 
may  give  the  true  ruuaniMg.  Oun  im|)ortant  paragraph  ought  to  be  added, 
whicli  we  do  not  find  in  tfi(t  nutlior  from  which  we  have  extracted  the  above ; 
which  was, "  that  the  Ammmun  had  driven  them  from  the  sea-coasts,  and 
tliat  they  would  shortly  puitit  tliDin  into  the  lakes,  and  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  moke  a  stand  wliitro  thuv  wnm,"  f  This  language  forcibly  reminds 
us  of  what  the  ancit'Ut  BritonM  kukI  of  thoir  enemies,  when  they  besought  aid 
of  the  Romans.  ^  Tlio  IwrlNiriafis  (mid  thoy)  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  tlie  sea 
beats  us  buck  upon  tlittni ;  hxtwoon  thcsD  extremes  we  ore  exposed,  either  to 
be  slain  with  the  Hword,  or  drowned  iti  the  waves."  | 

Tecunueh,  having  tluw  explained  his  reasons  against  the  validity  of  the 
purchase,  took  his  seat  ainidHt  liix  warriors.  Governor  Harrison,  in  his  reply, 
said,  '^that  the  wbitn  |HH>pl«,  when  they  arrived  upon  this  continent,  had 
found  the  Miamies  in  the  ortenpntion  of  all  the  country  on  the  Wabash,  and 
at  that  time  the  Hhuwani'm)  w«r«  residents  of  Georgia,  from  which  they 
were  driven  by  the  CrmkH.  That  the  londs  had  been  purchased  from  the 
Miamies,  who  were  the  true  niid  original  owners  of  it.  That  it  was  ridicu- 
lous to  assert  that  all  the  liitliium  were  one  nation  ;  for  if  such  had  been  the 
inteution  of  the  Great  Hpirit,  he  would  not  have  put  six  different  tongues 
into  their  heads,  but  have  biught  thutn  all  to  speak  a  language  that  all  could 
understand.  That  the  Mm;nieM  found  it  for  their  interest  to  sell  n  part  of 
their  lands,  and  receive  for  them  a  fhrther  annuity,  the  benefit  of  which  they 
had  long  experienced,  from  the  punctuality  with  which  the  seventeen  fires 
[the  seventeen  United  Stnteii]  complied  with  their  engagements ;  and  that  the 
Shawauese  had  no  right  to  eoine  from  a  distant  country  and  control  the 
Miamies  in  the  diH{M)0al  of  their  own  property."  The  governor  then  took 
his  seat,  and  the  interpreter  proeeede<l  to  explain  to  Tecumseh  what  he  had 
said,  who,  when  he  Itod  tienrly  finished}  suadenly  interrupted  him,  and  ex- 
claimed, "//  iMoU/ahet*'  at  the  rame  time  giving  to  his  warriors  a  signal, 
they  seized  their  war  cluh«,  and  snrung  upon  their  feet,  from  the  green  grass 
on  which  they  bod  been  Mittitig.  The  governor  now  thought  liimself  in  im- 
minent danger,  and,  (Veeiutf  hTini>ielf  from  his  arm-chair,  drew  hie  sword,  and 
prepared  to  defend  hitUMtlr.  Ho  was  attended  bv  some  officers  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  many  citiKerii,  more  numerous  than  the  Indians,  but  all  unarmed; 
most  of  whom,  however,  Hsi/ed  llfton  some  weapon,  such  as  stones  and  clubs. 
Tecumteh  continueil  to  make  gestures  and  speak  with  great  emotion ;  and  a 
guard  of  12  armed  men  Htationed  by  the  governor  in  the  rear  were  ordered 
up.  For  a  few  ininuteii,  it  waa  expected  blood  would  be  shed.  Major  G.  R. 
Ftoyde,  who  stood  near  the  governor,  drew  his  dirk,  and  H^nnemak  cocked  his 

'nol,  which  he  had  ready  primed ;  he  said  Tecumseh  had  threatened  his 

ife  for  having  sigueil  the  treaty  and  sale  of  the  disputed  land.  A  Mr.  fVinas, 
the  Methodist  mmister,  ran  to  the  governor's  house,  and,  taking  a  gun,  stood 
in  the  door  to  defend  the  fandly. 

On  l)eing  informed  what  Tfeunuieh  had  said,  the  governor  replied  to  him, 
that  "  he  was  a  ba<l  mntt—lUiU  he  would  have  no  further  talk  with  him — that 
he  must  return  to  hid  enmp,  and  set  out  for  his  home  immediately."  Thus 
ended  the  conference*.  Teeumteh  did  not  leave  the  neighborhopd,  but,  the 
next  morning,  having  reflected  u^ton  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  sent  to 
the  governor  to  hove  the  eouticd  renewed,  and  apologized  for  the  affront 
offered ;  to  which  the  governor,  after  some  time,  consented,  having  taken  the 
precaution  to  have  two  nihlitioual  companies  of  armed  men  in  readiness,  in 
case  of  insult. 

Having  met  a  second  time,  Tecumseh  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  other 
grounds,  than  those  he  Uml  Htnted,  liy  which  he  could  lay  claim  to  the  land 
in  question ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  No  other."  Here,  then,  was  an  end  of 
1^1  argument.    The  in<ligrmnt  soul  of  Tecumseh  could  nut  but  be  enraged  at 
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the  idea  of  an  <'  equivalent  for  a  country,"  or,  what  meant  the  same  thing,  a 
compensation  for  land,  which,  often  repeated,  as  it  had  been,  would  soon  amount 
to  a  country  !  "  The  bnhavior  of  Tecumseh,  at  this  interview,  was  very  differ- 
ent from  whut  it  had  been  the  day  before.  His  deportment  was  dignified 
an(!  collected,  and  he  showed  not  the  least  disposition  to  be  insolent.  He 
denied  having  any  intention  of  attacliing  the  governor,  but  said  he  had  been 
advised  by  white  men  "  *  to  do  as  he  had  done ;  that  two  white  men  had  visited 
him  at  his  place  of  residence,  and  told  him  that  half  the  white  people  were  op- 
posed to  Governor  Harrison,  and  willing  to  relinquish  the  land,  and  told  Lim 
to  advise  the  tribes  not  to  receive  pay  for  it;  for  that  the  governor  would  bo 
soon  put  out  of  office,  and  a  "good  man"  sent  in  his  place,  who  would  give  up 
the  land  to  the  Indians.  The  governor  nskcd  him  whether  he  would  prevent 
the  sui-vey  of  the  land :  he  replied  that  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
old  boundary.  Then  arose  a  Wyandot,  a  Kikkapoo,  a  Pottowattomie,  an 
Ottowas,  and  a  Winnebago  chief,  each  declaring  his  determination  to  stand 
by  Tecumsek,  whom  they  had  chosen  their  chief.  After  the  governor  had 
informed  Tecumsek  that  his  words  should  be  truly  reported  to  the  presi- 
dent, alleging,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  knew  the  land  would  not  be  re- 
linquished, and  that  It  would  be  maintaiued  by  the  sword,  the  council 
closed. 

The  governor  wished  yet  to  prolong  the  interview,  and  thought  that, 
possibly,  Tecumsek  might  appear  more  submissive,  should  he  meet  him  in 
his  own  tent.  Accordingly  he  took  with  him  an  interpreter,  and  visited 
the  chief  in  his  camp  the  next  day.  The  governor  was  received  with  kind- 
ness and  attention,  and  Tecumsek  conversed  with  him  a  considerable  titne. 
On  being  asked  by  the  governor  if  his  determination  really  was  as  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  the  council,  he  said,  "  Yes ; "  and  added,  "  that  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  he  would  make  war  with  the  United  States — against 
whom  he  had  no  other  complaint,  but  their  purchasing  the  Indians'  land ; 
that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  their  friend,  and  if  he  (the  governor! 
would  prevail  upon  the  president  to  give  up  the  lands  lately  purchased,  ana 
agree  never  to  make  another  treaty,  without  the  consent  of  all  the  tribes,  he 
would  be  tlieir  faithful  ally,  and  asi^ist  them  in  all  their  wars  with  the  English," 
whom  he  knew  were  always  treating  the  Indians  like  dogs,  clapping  their 
hands  and  hallooing  stu-boy ;  that  he  would  much  rather  join  the  seventeen 
fires ;  but  if  they  would  not  give  up  said  lands,  and  comply  with  his  request 
in  other  respects,  he  would  join  the  EngliHh.  When  the  governor  told  him 
there  was  no  probability  that  the  president  would  complj',  he  said,  "  Well,  as 
the  great  chief  is  to  determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit  Avill  put 
sense  enough  into  his  head,  to  induce  him  to  direct  you  to  give  up  this  land. 
It  is  true,  he  is  so  far  off  he  will  not  be  injured  bv  the  war.  He  may  sit  still 
in  his  town,  and  drink  his  wine,  whilst  you  and  I  will  have  to  fight  it  out." 
He  had  said  before,  when  asked  if  it  were  his  determination  to  make  wnr 
unless  his  terms  were  complied  with,  "  /( is  my  determination ;  nor  xmll  I  give 
rest  to  my  feet,  uniU  I  have  united  all  the  red  men  in  the  like  resolution" 

Thus  is  exhibited  the  determined  character  of  Tecumsek,  in  which  no 
duplicity  appears,  and  whose  resentment  might  have  been  expected,  when 
questioned,  again  and  again,  upon  the  same  subject.    Most  religiously  did  he 

Itrosecute  this  plan;  and  could  his  extraordinary  and  wonderud  exertions  be 
mown,  no  fiction,  it  is  bplievcd,  could  scarcely  surpass  the  reality.  The 
tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  about  Lakes  Superior  and 
Hurdn,  were  visited  and  revisited  by  him  previous  to  the  year  1811.  He  had 
raised  in  these  tribes  the  high  expectation  that  they  should  be  able  to  drive 
the  Americans  to  tne  east  ot  tlie  Ohio.  The  famous  Blue-Jacket  was  as  san- 
guine as  Tecumsek,  and  was  his  abettor  in  uniting  distant  tnbee. 

The  following  characteristic  circumstance  occurred  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings at  Vincennes.  After  Tecumsek  had  made  a  speech  to  Governor  Har- 
mon,  and  was  about  to  seat  himself  in  a  chair,  he  observed  that  none  had 
been  placed  for  him.  One  was  immediately  orJered  by  the  governor,  and, 
as  the  interpreter  handed  it  to  him,  he  said,  "  Your  father  requests  you  to  take 
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a  cliair."^  ^^ Mu  father'?"  says  Ttcumseh,  with  great  indignity  of  expression, 
"■  the  tun  is  my  father,  and  the  eaiih  is  my  mathtr ;  and  on  her  bosom  I  mil  repose ; ' 
and  immediately  seated  himself,  in  tiie  Indian  manner,  u|)on  tiic  ground.* 

The  fight  at  Tippecanoe  followed  soon  after.  This  anair  took  place  in  the 
night  of  Nov.  6, 1811,  in  which  62  Americans  were  killed,  and  12G  wounded. 
Tecumseh  was  not  in  this  fight,  but  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  conducted  or 
ordered  the  attack.  During  tlie  action,  he  was  performing  conjurations  on 
an  eminence  not  far  off,  but  out  of  danger.  His  men  displayed  great  bravery, 
and  the  fight  was  long  and  bloody.  Harrison  lost  some  of  his  bravest  ofh- 
cers.  The  late  Colonel  Snelling,  of  Boston,  then  a  captain,  was  in  this  fight, 
and  took  prisoner  with  his  own  hands  an  Indian  chief,  the  only  Indian  taken 
by  the  Americans.  The  name  of  the  captured  chief  we  do  not  learn,  but 
from  his  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  Shiiwanee,  it  is  evident  he  was  not  of  that 
tribe.  When  ho  was  seized  by  Cai)t.  Sndling,  he  ejaculated,  with  hurried 
accents, "  Good  man,  me  no  Shaicanee."  \  The  chiefs  JVhite-lion  ( Wapamangtvu,) 
Stone-eater  {Sanamahhonga,)  and  Winnemak,  were  conspicuous  at  this  time. 
The  latter  had  been  the  pretended  friend  of  the  governor,  but  now  appeared 
his  enemy.    He  was  killed  the  next  year  by  the  lamented  Logan. 

Just  before  hostilities  conirrienccd,  in  a  talk  Governor  Harrison  had  with 
Tecumseh,  the  former  expr(!sscd  a  wish,  if  war  must  follow,  that  cruelty  to 
prisoners  should  not  be  allowed  on  either  side.  Tecumseh  assured  him  that 
he  would  do  all  in  his  ]Jower  to  prevent  it;  and  it  is  believed  he  strictly 
adhered  to  this  resolution.  Indeed,  we  have  one  example,  which  has  never 
been  called  in  question,  and  is  worthy  the  great  mind  of  this  chief.  When 
Colonel  Dudley  was  rut  off,  and  near  400  of  his  men,  not  far  from  Fort  Meigs, 
by  falling  into  an  ambush,  Tecumseh  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  when  the 
Americans  could  resist  no  longer.  He  exerted  himself  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
massacre  of  the  soldiers,  which  was  then  going  on ;  and  meeting  with  a 
Chippeway  chief  who  would  not  desist  by  persuasion  nor  threats,  he  buried 
his  tomahawk  in  his  head.  X 

It  is  said  that  Tecumseh  had  been  in  almost  every  important  battle  with  the 
Americans,  from  the  destruction  of  General  Harmer's  army  till  his  death  upon 
the  Thames.  He  was  under  the  direction  of  Genera]  Proctor,  in  this  last 
great  act  of  his  life,  but  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  his  course  of  proceed- 
ings, and  is  said  to  have  remonstrated  against  retreating  before  the  Americans 
in  very  pointed  terms.  Perry's  victory  had  just  given  the  Americans  the 
command  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  immediately  after.  Proctor  abandoned  Detroit, 
and  marched  his  majesty's  army  up  the  River  Thames,  accompanied  by  Gen- 
eral Teeumsdi,  with  about  LWO  warriors.  Harrison  overtook  them  near  the 
Moravian  town,  Oct.  5,  1813,  and,  after  a  bloody  battle  with  the  Indians, 
routed  and  took  prisoners  nearly  the  whole  British  army ;  Proctor  saving 
himself  only  by  flight.  After  withstatiding  almost  the  whole  force  of  the 
Americans  for  some  time,  Tecumseh  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  arm,  but 
continued  to  fight  with  desperation,  until  a  shot  in  the  head  from  an  unknown 
hand  laid  him  prostrate  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  §  Of  his  warriors  1"0 
were  lefl  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Thus  fell  Tecumseh,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  about  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  of  a  noble  appearance,  and  a  perfectly  fynnnetrical 
form.  "His  carriage  was  erect  and  lofty — his  [notions  quick — his  eyes  pen- 
etrating— his  visage  sti'rn,  with  an  air  of  hauteur  in  his  countenance,  wiiich 
arose  from  an  elevated  pride  of  son!.  It  did  not  leave  him  even  in  death." 
He  is  thus  spoken  of  by  one  who  know  him. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  a  chief  by  the  name  of  Shane  served  as  n 
guide  to  Colonel  Johnson^s  regiment.  He  mforms  us  that  he  knew  Tecumseh 
well,  and  that  he  once  had  had  his  thigh  broken,  which  not  being  properly 
Bet,  caused  a  consideralile  ridge  in  it  always  aAer.  This  was  pnblislicd  in  a. 
Kentucky  news])aper,  lately,  as  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Indian  killed  by 

*  Schoolcraft.  f  Informalion  of  tiis  son,  W.  J.  Snelling,  Esq.  of  Boston. 

t  James,  i.  -i'iX— Perkins,  221. 

fi  The  slory  (hat  he  fell  in  a  personal  rencounter  with  Colonel  JoAnton,  must  no  long;er  l>e 
ieved.     Facts  are  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  conclusion.    Indeed,  we  cannot  Icaru  that 
the  colonel  ever  claimed  the  honor  of  the  achtevemeut. 
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Colonel  Johnson  was  Tecumsefu  From  the  same  paper  it  would  seem,  that, 
even  on  the  day  of  battle,  it  was  doubted  by  some  whether  the  chief  killed 
were  Tecumseh,  and  that  a  critical  inquest  was  held  over  his  body;  and 
although  it  was  decided  to  be  h^v  yet  to  the  fact  that  the  colonel  kilTed  him, 
there  was  a  demur,  even  then.  1  ut,  no  doubt,  many  were  willing  it  should 
so  pass,  thinkine  it  a  matter  of  i  Jt  much  consequence,  so  long  ns  Tecunueh, 
their  most  dreaded  enemy,  was^  actually  slain ;  and,  perhaps,  too,  so  near  the 
event,  many  felt  a  delicacy  in  dissenting  from  the  report  of  Colonel  JohnaotCt 
friends ;  but  when  time  had  dis|iclled  such  jealousy,  those  came  out  frankly 
with  tlieir  opinion,  and  hence  resulted  the  actual  truth  of  the  case. 

That  the  Americun  soldiers  should  liave  dishonored  tliemselves,  after  their 
victory,  by  outraging  all  decencv  by  acts  of  astonishing  ferocity  and  barbarity 
upon  the  lifeless  body  of  the  fallen  chief,  is  grievous  to  mention,  and  cannot 
meet  with  too  severe  condemnation.  Pieces  of  his  skin  were  taken  away  by 
some  of  ihciTi  ns  mementoes !  *  He  is  said  to  have  borne  a  peraonal  enmity  to 
General  Harrison,  at  this  time,  for  having  just  before  destroyed  his  family. 
The  cele!)rated  speech,  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  great  "  Shawanese 
warrior "  to  General  Proctor,  before  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  is  believed  by 
many  not  to  be  genuine.  It  may  be  seen  in  every  history  of  the  war,  and 
every  periodical  of  that  dav,  and  not  a  few  since,  even  to  tins.  Therefore  we 
omit  it  here.  The  speech  of  Logan,  perhaps,  has  not  circulated  wider. 
Another,  in  our  opinion,  more  worthy  the  mighty  mind  of  Tecumseh,  published 
in  a  work  said  to  be  written  by  one  who  heard  it,t  is  now  generally  (on  the 
authority  of  a  public  journal  J)  discarded  as  a  fiction. 

Amf)ng  the  skirmishes  between  the  belligerents,  before  General  Hvll  sur- 
rendered the  north-western  army,  Tecumseh  and  his  Indians  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part 

Maiden,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Detroit  River  with  Lake  Erie,  was 
considered  the  Gibraltar  of  Canada,  and  it  was  expected  that  General  HuWs 
first  object  would  be  to  possess  himself  of  it  In  a  movement  that  way, 
Colonel  M^Jlrthitr  came  very  near  being  cut  off  by  a  party  of  Indians  led  by 
Tecumseh,  About  4  miles  from  Maiden,  he  found  a  bridge  in  possession  of  a 
body  of  the  enemy ;  and  although  the  bridge  was  carried  by  a  force  under 
Colonel  Cass,^  in  effecting  which,  11  o^  the  enemy  were  killed,  yet  it  seems, 
that  in  a  "  few  days  aflerwards "  they  were  in  [)ossession  of  it  again,  and 
again  the  Americans  stood  ready  to  ref  eat  the  attack.  It  was  in  an  attempt 
to  reconnoitre,  that  Colonel  M^ Arthur  "advanced  somewhat  too  near  the 
enemy,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  cut  off  from  his  men"]]  by  several 
Indians  who  had  nearly  prevented  his  retreat. 

Major  Vanhom  was  detached  on  the  4  August  from  Aux  Canards,  with  200 
men,  to  convoy  150  Ohio  militia  and  some  provisions  from  the  River  Raisin. 
In  his  second  day's  march,  near  Brownstown,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  of  70 
Indians  under  Tecumseh,  who,  firing  upon  him,  killed  20  men ;  among  whom 
were  Captains  M^CuHoch.,'^  Bostler,  Gilcrease,**  and  Ubry:  9  more  were 
wounded.    The  rest  made  a  precipitate  retreat. 

Major  Vanhom  having  failed  in  his  attempt,  Colonel  Miller  was  sent  on 
the  8th  of  August,  with  600  men  to  protect  the  same  provisions  and  trans- 
ports. The  next  day,  August  9th,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  nflenioon,  the  van- 
guard, commanded  by  Captain  Snelling,  was  fired  upon  by  an  extensive  line 
of  British  and  Indians,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  villup  of  Magnugo,  14  miles 
from  Detroit.  The  main  body  was  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  when  the  attack 
began.  Captain  Snellins  maintained  his  position  in  a  most  gallant  manner, 
under  a  heavy  fire,  until  the  line  was  formed  and  advanced  to  his  relief. 
The  force  against  which  the  Americans  were  no»v  contending  was  made  up 


*  We  have  often  heard  it  said,  bul  whether  in  truth  we  do  not  aver,  that  there  are  those 
who  still  own  razor  straps  made  or  it. 

t  John  Dunn  ffunter.  X  North  American  Review. 

6  Sinre  governor  of  Michigan,  an  I  now  secretary  of  war. 

I)  Rrackenridpe,  Hist.  War,  31. 

IT  III  this  officer's  pocket,  it  is  said,  was  found  a  letter  written  for  his  wife,  giving  an 
account  of  his  having  killed  an  Indian,  from  whose  head  he  tore  the  icalp  with  his  teeth, 

**  Oitchrial,  roinmonly  writtca. 
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of  A  body  of  500  Indians  under  Tecwnseh,  Wulk-in^the-waUr,  Marpot,  and  the 
f  Irice  fktnous  Black-hawk,  and  a  considerable  number  of  whites  under  Major 
Muir.  Thev  were  formed  behind  a  breastwork  of  felled  trees.  When 
(/otonel  Miuer  had  brought  his  men  into  line,  the  enemy  sprang  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  a  fierce  and  appalling  strife 
ensued.  The  British  and  Indian  force  was  one  third  greater  than  the  Ameri- 
can, hut  nothing  ould  withstand  them,  whtm  led  on  by  such  officers  as 
Milter  and  Snmvtg,  and  the  ground  was  disputed  inch  by  inch  for  near 
two  milea,  to  the  village  of  Brownstown.  Hera  the  British  took  to  their 
boats,  ond  the  Indians  to  the  wootk^,  and  thus  the  battle  closed.  It  was  owing 
to  n  disobedience  of  orders  on  the  part  of  the  cavalry,  that  the  British 
oscappd  entire  destruction ;  for  Colonel  Miller  ordered  them  to  rush  upon 
them  and  cut  tlicm  up  when  their  ginis  were  unloaded,  and  their  ranks  were 
In  confuHion,  but  they  would  not,  iilthcugh  Captain  Snelling  offered  to  lead 
them  in  person.  In  this  affair  the  Indians  and  British  lost  100  killed  and 
SOO  wounded,  and  the  Americans  had  18  killed  and  58  wounded.* 

A  British  writer  upon  tlie  lute  war,  f  afler  having  related  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  in  which  Tccumseh  fell,  suys :  "  It  seems  extraordinary  that  General 
Harrtgon  sliould  have  omitted  to  mention,  in  his  letter,  the  death  of  a  chief, 
whose  fiill  contributed  so  largely  to  break  down  the  Indian  spirit,  and  to  give 
pcuco  and  security  to  the  whole  north-western  frontier  of  the  U.  States. 
Tecumseh,  although  ho  had  received  a  musket-bali  in  the  left  arm,  was  Ktill 
seeking  the  hottest  of  the  fire,"  when  he  received  the  mortal  wound  in  the 
head,  of  which  he  in  n  few  moments  expired.  The  error,  which  lor  some 
time  prevailed,  of  his  being  shot  by  Colonel  Johnson,  is  copied  into  this  author's 
work.  The  following  descriptions,  though  in  some  respects  erroneous,  arc 
of  fliifflcient  value  to  oe  preserved. 

Tecumseh  was  endoM'ed  "  with  more  than  the  usual  stoutness,  possessed  all 
the  agility  and  perseverance,  of  the  Indian  character.  His  carriage  was 
dignified  ;  his  eye  penetrating ;  his  countenance,  which,  even  in  death,  be- 
truyod  the  indications  of  a  lofty  spirit,  rather  of  the  sterner  cast  Had  he  not 
possessed  a  ceitain  austerity  of  manners,  he  could  never  have  controlled  the 
wayward  passions  of  those  who  followed  him  to  battle.  He  was  of  a  silent 
hnl)it ;  but,  when  his  eloquence  became  roused  into  action  by  the  reiterated 
oncrnachmcnts  of  the  Americans,^  his  strong  intellect  could  supply  him  with 
a  flow  of  oratory,  that  enabled  him,  as  he  governed  in  the  field,  so  to  pre- 
acribo  in  the  council.  Those  who  consider  that,  in  all  territorial  questions, 
the  ablest  diplomatists  of  the  U.  States  are  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians, 
will  readily  appreciate  the  loss  sustained  by  the  latter  in  the  death  of  their 
champion.  The  Indians,  in  general,  are  full  as  fond  as  other  savages  of  the 
gaudy  decoration  of  their  persons ;  but  Tecumseh  was  an  exception.  Clothes 
and  other  valuable  articles  of  spoil  had  often  been  his ;  yet  he  invariably 
Wore  a  deerskin  coat  and  pantaloons.  He  had  fre(]uently  levied  subsidies  to, 
«oni|Miraf ivcly,  a  large  amount ;  yet  he  preserved  little  or  nothing  for  himself. 
It  was  not  wealth,  but  glory,  that  was  TecumstKs  ruling  passion.  Fatal  day ! 
when  the  ' Christian  people'  first  penetrated  the  forests,  to  teuch  the  arts  of 
'  civilization'  to  the  poor  Indian.  Till  then  water  hud  been  his  only  beverage, 
and  himself  and  his  race  possessed  all  the  vigor  of  hardy  saviiges.  Now, 
no  Indian  opens  his  lips  to  the  stream  that  ripples  by  his  wigwuni,  while  he 
has  a  rag  of^  clothes  on  his  back,  wherewith  to  purchase  rum ;  and  he  and 
his  squaw  and  his  children  wallow  through  the  day,  in  beastly  drunkenness. 
Instead  of  the  sturdy  warrior,  with  a  head  to  plan,  and  an  arm  to  execute, 
vengeance  upon  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  we  behold  the  puny,  besotted 
wretch,  squatting  on  his  hams,  ready  to  barter  his  country,  his  children,  or 
himself,  for  a  few  gulps  of  that  deleterious  compound,  which,  far  more  than 
Iho  arms  of  the  United  States,  [Great  Britain  and  France,]  is  hastening  to 
extinguish  all  traces  of  bis  name  and  character.  Teeamsek,  himself^,  in  early 
life,  had  been  addicted  to  intemperance ;  but  no  sooner  did  his  judgment 


•  Bkttchei  oftht  War,  i.  22.  t  Janus,  i.  287,  &c. 

X  Ai  lliough  the  English  of  Canada  had  never  been  guilty  of  encroachmenli ! 
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decide  againut,  than  liis  resolution  enabled  biin  to  quit,  so  vile  a  habit. 
Beyond  ono  or  two  glasses  of  wine,  be  never  afterwards  indulged." 

It  wus  said  not  to  be  from  good  will  to  the  Americans,  that  he  would  not 
permit  his  warriors  to  exercise  any  cruelty  upon  them,  when  fallen  into  their 
power,  but  from  principle  alune.  When  Detroit  was  taken  by  the  British 
and  Indians,  Teeumseh  was  in  the  action  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  After  the 
surrender,  General  Brock  requested  him  not  to  allow  bis  Indians  to  ill-treat 
the  prisoners ;  to  which  he  replied^  "  No !  I  despise  Ihem  too  much  to  meddle 
ttnth  them." 

Soms  of  the  English  have  said  that  there  were  few  officers  in  the  U. 
States'  service  so  able  to  command  in  the  field  as  Tecumaeh.  This  it  will  not 
us  behove  to  question;  but  it  would  better  have  become  such  speech- 
makers,  if  they  had  added,  "  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  warfare."  That  he 
was  a  more  wdy  chief  than  Mishikinakwa,  may  be  doubted  ;  that  either  h,ad 
natural  abilities  inferior  to  those  of  General  fVayne,  or  General  Brock,  we 
see  no  reason  to  believe.  But  this  is  no  argument  that  tl)ey  could  practise 
European  warfare  as  well  as  those  generals.  It  is  obvious,  from  his  inter- 
course with  the  whites,  that  Teeumseh  must  have  been  better  skilled  in  their 
military  tactics  than  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  countrymen,  whether  predecessors 
or  contemporaries. 

A  military  man,*  as  we  apprehend,  says,  "He  VTecum^eh]  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  position,  and  not  only  knew,  but  could  point  out  the  localities  of 
the  whole  country  through  which  be  had  passed."  "  His  facility  of  connnu- 
nicating  the  information  he  had  acquired,  was  thus  displayed  before  a  con- 
course of  spectators.  Previously  to  General  Brock^s  crossing  over  to  Detroit, 
he  asked  Teeumseh  what  sort  of  a  country  he  should  have  to  puss  thiough  in 
case  of  his  proceeding  further.  Teeumseh,  taking  a  roll  of  elm-bark,  and  ex- 
tending it  on  the  ground  by  means  of  four  stones,  drew  forth  his  scalping- 
knife,  and  with  the  point  presently  etched  upon  the  bark  a  plan  of  the  coun- 
try, its  hills,  woods,  rivers,  morasses,  and  roads ;  a  plan  which,  if  not  us  neat, 
was,  for  the  purpose  required,  fully  as  intelligible  as  if  Arroiosmiih  himself 
had  prepared  it.  Pleased  with  this  unexpected  talent  in  Teeumseh,  also  with 
his  having,  by  his  characteristic  boldness,  induced  the  Indians,  not  of  bis  im- 
mediate party,  to  cross  the  Detroit,  prior  to  the  embarkation  of  the  r>3gulars 
and  militia.  General  Brock,  as  soon  us  the  business  was  over,  publicly  took  off 
his  sash,  and  placed  it  round  the  body  of  the  chief.  Teeumseh  received  the 
honor  with  evident  gratification,  but  was,  the  next  day,  seen  wi.hout  bis 
sash.  General  Brock,  fearing  something  hud  displeased  the  Indian,  sent  his 
interpreter  for  an  explanation.  The  latter  soon  returned  with  an  account 
that  Teeumseh,  not  wishing  to  wear  such  a  mark  of  distinction,  when  an 
older,  and,  as  he  said,  abler,  warrior  than  himself  was  present,  had  transferred 
the  sash  to  the  Wyandot  chief  Round-head." 

The  place  of  this  renowned  warrior's  birth  was  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  River,  near  what  is  now  Chillicothe.  His  father's  name  was  Pukeesheno, 
which  means,  /  light  from  Jlying.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Kanhawa,  in 
1774.  His  mother's  name  was  Meetheetashe,  which  signifies,  a  tuHle  laifing 
her  eggs  in  the  sand.  She  died  among  the  Cherokees.  She  bad,  at  one  birth, 
three  sons: — Ellskwatawa,  which  signifies,  a  door  opened,  was  called  the 
Prophet ;  Teeumseh,  which  is,  a  tiger  crouching  for  his  prey ;  and  Kumskaka,  a 
tiger  thai  flies  in  the  air.  \ 

We  will  here  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  Shawanee  lan- 
guage, in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Coe-thin-a,  spim-i-key  yea-taw-yan-oe,  o-wes-sa-yeg  yey-sejf-ih/)-yan-ae :  Day- 
pale-i-tum-any-pay-itch  tha-key,  yea-issi-tay-hay-yon-ae  issi-wtck-i-key,  yoe-nut 
assis-key-kie  pi-sey  spim-i-key.  Me-li-na-key  oe  noo-ki  cos-si-kie  ta-wa-it-thin  oe 
yea-wipa-ki  tuck-whan-a ; piick-i-tum-i-tva-loo  kne-ioon-ol-i-they-icay.  Yea-sC' 
puck-i-tum-a  ma-chil-i-tow-e-ta  thick-i  ma-chaw-ki  tus-sy-neigh-puck-sin-a  wa- 
min-si-loo  toau  po  won-ot-i-they  yn  key-la  toy  pale-i-tum-any  way  wis-sa  ftie 
was-si-aut-i-ux-way  thay-pay-we-way-l 


Mr  James,  tU  supra.  t  Schoolcra/l.  t  Carey's  Museum,  vi.  318,  (for  1789.) 
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In  1826,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Teeumsek,  whose  name  is  Pttehethei, 
\\hic\\s\pnfiGB  crouching  or  watching  hia  prey,  \cft  the  Ohio  to  settle  beyond 
the  Mississippi.*  This  son,  when  liis  father  was  slain,  was  fighting  by  his 
side.  "The  prince  regent,**  says  Mr.  Jamea,  "in  1814,  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  to  the  old,  sent  out  as  a  present  to  the  young  Teeumaeh  a  handsome 
of^'ord  ;*'  and  then  closes  this  paragraph  with  this  most  savage  lamentation : 
*'  Ur  fortunately,  however,  for  the  Indian  cause  and  country,  faint  are  the 
prospects  that  Teeumaeh  the  son  will  ever  equal,  in  wisdom  or  prowess, 
Teeumaeh  the  father."  f 

ELLSKVVATAWA.  Although  we  have  given  some  important  facts  in 
the  life  of  this  impostor,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  claim  to  be 
related.  Atler  the  termination  of  the  war  of  1813,  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  resided  in  Canada.  In  1826,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  that  country,  and  went,  with  others,  to  settle  be- 
yond the  MissiHisippi.  At  the  same  time  also  went  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Teeumaeh. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Prophet ;  and,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  the  accounts  vary,  in  proportion  to  their  multiplicity.  From  a  well- 
written  article  in  a  foreign  periodical,!  it  is  said  that,  during  the  first  50  years 
of  his  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  nothing  except  his  stupidity  and  intoxica- 
tion. In  his  50th  year,  while  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  pipe,  iie  fell  back  in 
his  cabin,  upon  his  l)ed  ;  and,  continuing  for  some  time  lifeless,  to  all  appear- 
ances, preparations  were  made  for  his  interment ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
tribe  was  assiunbled,  as  usual  on  8uch  occasions,  and  they  were  in  the  act  of 
removing  him,  that  he  revived.  His  first  words  were,  "  DonH  be  alarmed.  1 
have  aeen  heaven.  Call  the  nation  together,  thai  I  may  tell  them  what  has  ippeared 
to  me."  When  they  were  assembled,  he  told  them  that  two  beautiful  young 
men  had  been  sent  from  heaven  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  spoke  thus  to  him : 
— The  Great  Spirit  is  angry  with  you,  and  will  destroy  all  the  red  men:  unless 
you  refrain  from  drunkenness,  lying  and  stealing,  imd  turn  yourselves  to  him, 
you  shull  never  enter  the  beautiful  place  which  we  will  now  show  you.**  He 
was  then  conducted  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  from  whence  he  could  behold 
all  its  beauties,  hut  was  not  permitted  to  enter.  After  undergoing  several 
hours'  tantalizution,  from  extreme  desire  of  participating  in  its  indescribable 
joys  and  |>lcasures,  he  was  dismissed.  His  conductors  told  him  to  tell  all 
the  Indians  what  he  had  been ;  to  re[)ent  of  their  ways,  and  they  would  visit 
him  again.  My  authority  sayt:,  that,  on  the  Pro/i^f*/ visiting  the  neighboring 
nations,  his  mission  had  a  good  effect  on  their  morals,  &c.  But  this  part  of 
his  story,  ut  least,  is  at  variance  with  facts ;  for  none  would  hear  to  him,  ex- 
cept the  most  abandoned  young  warriors  of  those  tribes  he  visited,  and  their 
miserable  condition  in  colonizing  themselves  upon  the  Walwsh,  in  1811,  is 
well  known.  ^ 

There  was  an  earthquake  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Creek  coinitry, 
in  December,  1811.  ||  The  Prophet  visited  the  Creeks  in  the  previous  August, 
and  "  pronounced  in  the  public  square,  that  shortly  a  lamp  would  appear  in 
the  west,  to  aid  him  in  his  hostile  attack  upon  the  whites,  and,  if  they  would 
not  be  influenced  by  his  persuasion,  the  earth  would  ere  lung  tremble  to  its 
centre.  This  circumstance  has  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  these 
Indians,  and  would  certainly  have  led  them,  generally,  to  have  united  with  the 
northern  coalition,  had  it  nut  been  for  the  interposition  of  travellers."  This 
statement  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Francis  MHenry,  in  the  Georgia  journal,  to 
contradict  that  ever  any  such'  earthquake  did  take  place,  and  by  which  we 


•  Johiiiion'!!  Iiid.  Nar.  217. 
The  New  Monthly  Mafazine. 


t  Military  Occurrences,  i.  293. 

Tliis  famous  vision  of  the  Prophel  will  compare  in  strangeness  with  thai  of  Keposh, 
heiid  chief  of  the  Delaware  nation,  related  by  Loskeil,  (ii.  114.)  He  lay  to  all  appearance 
dead  for  three  clays.  In  his  swoon,  he  saw  a  man  in  white  rohes,  who  exhibited  a  catalogue 
of  the  people's  sins,  and  warned  him  to  repent  In  1749,  he  was  about  80  vcars  of  age,  and 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Solomon.  We  have  related  in  Book  lU.  an  account  of 
Squando'i  vision ;  and  others  might  be  mentioned. 

)(  "The  earthquakes,  which,  in  1811,  almost  destroyed  the  town  of  New  Madrid  of  the 
Mississippi,  were  very  sensibly  felt  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Missouri  counlrv,  and  occa- 
sioned much  superstitious  dread  amongst  the  Indians."    Long's  Expedition,  i.  2^2. 
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learn  that  that  part  of  the  superstitious  world  really  bolieved  that  it  had,  and 
that  places  had  been  actually  aunk.  The  stirnu  couimuuicant  says,  "  I  have 
only  to  state  that  I  have  comfortably  reposed  in  houses  where  newspapers 
have  annouDced  every  disappearaiico  of  eurth."  He  states  also,  upon  the 
authority  of  "a  Mr.  CAaf/6Mr!/,  an  Eiiglisli  gentleman,  from  Q,uobuc,"  that, 
"  at  the  age  of  15,  this  Indian  disiippcured  fium  his  relatives,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  finally  lost.  That  ho  strolltMl  to  Quebec,  and  from  thence  to 
Montreal,  where,  taken  as  a  iiilot  to  Halifax,  he  remained  several  years  ;  and 
in  this  space  received  an  education  qualifyitig  him  to  act  the  part  already 
known."  The  comet  of  1811  was  viewed  by  many,  throughout  the  country, 
as  a  harbinger  of  evil,  and  it  was  upon  this  seeming  advantage  that  tho 
Prophet*  seized  to  frighten  his  red  brethren  into  his  schemes. f 

He  was  said  to  have  been  killted  on  the  18  November,  1812,  when  the  Missis- 
ainawuy  towns  were  destroyed  on  the  Wabash  by  a  detachment  under  Colonel 
Campbetl;  but  this  was  only  a  rumor  of  the  day. 

ROUND-HEAD  was  a  Wyandot,  and  fought  against  tiie  Americans  in 
the  last  war.  He  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  buttle  at  Frenchtown  upon 
tlu;  Rivor  Rtiisin.  Tho  Indian  force  in  this  affliir  was  about  1000.|  Gt;neral 
fVinchester^s  qnarteis  wore  at  1  or  200  yards  from  the  main  oriiiy  when 
the  fight  commenced,  and,  in  an  endeavor  to  render  it  assistance,  was 
fallen  upon  by  the  Wyandots,  and  hiiuself  and  attendants  captured. 
Round-head  seized  upon  General  Winchester  with  his  own  hands.  It  was  a 
severe  cold  morning,  22  January,  1813,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow. 

Our  chief,  in  a  manner  truly  characteristic,  obliged  the  general  to  divest 
himself  of  his  great  coat  and  all  his  uniform.  With  nothing  but  his  shirt 
to  protect  him  from  the  cold,  Round-head  conducted  him  to  a  fire,  but  not 
until  he  had  got  on  the  general's  cocked  hat,  uniform  coat,  vest,  &c.  It  was 
in  this  condition,  that  Colonel  Proctor  found  him ;  and  it  was  not  without 
much  persutision  that  the  stern  warrior  relinquished  his  important  captive ; 
and  it  was  with  still  more  reluctance,  that  he  gave  up  the  uniform,  in  which 
he  had  so  short  a  time  to  strut  about  and  show  himself  to  his  countrymen.^ 

This  was  a  most  disastrous  expedition  for  the  Americans:  538  were  cap- 
tured, according  to  the  British  account,  which  does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  American ;  ||  and  300  killed  in  the  battle,  and  massacred  by  the  Indians 
immediately  afler. 

In  Colonel  Proctor's  ofHcial  account  of  this  affair,  he  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors.  His  words  are :  "  The 
zeal  and  coiu'age  of  the  Indian  department  were  never  more  conspicuous 
than  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Indian  warriors  fought  witn  their  usual 
bravery." 

•  Colonel  Proctor  has  been  much  censured  for  his  conduct  at  the  River  Rai- 
sin. It  was  said  that  he  agreed  to  the  terms  asked  for  by  General  Winchester, 
and  then  paid  no  attention  to  their  observance,  but  rather  countenanced  the 
Indians  in  their  barbarities,  thinking  thereby  tq  strike  the  Americans  with 
dread,  that  they  might  be  deterred  from  entering  the  service  in  future.  But 
the  British  historians  say  that  "  the  whole  of  the  lefl  division  surrendered  at 
discretion,"  and  not  "  oy  condition  of  tiieir  being  protected  from  the  savages, 
being  allowed  to  reUiin  their  private  property,  and  having  their  side-arms 
returned  to  them,"  as  stated  by  General  fVincliester :  for,  Mr.  /amcs  adds, "  had 
this  been  the  understanding,  one  may  suppose  that  some  writing  would  have 
been  drawn  up ;  but,  indeed,  Gen.  Winchester  was  not  in  a  condition  to  dictate 
terms.    Stripped  to  his  shirt  and  trowsers,  and  suffering  exceedingly  from 


V' 
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*  Lambert,  who  published  three  volumes  of  travels  in  America  in  1810,  (London,)  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Prophet,  says,  "  Thus  wc  find,  that  prophets  are  not  confined  to  our  own  nappy 
island :  Uut  I  make  no  doubt,  that  many  of  our  sealed  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  who 
are  running  after  Joanna  SoulhcoU  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  will  (if  they 
should  ever  read  this  speech)  turn  up  their  nose  at  the_ Indian,  and  quote  a  text  from  Revela* 
tions  to  prove  that  he  is  ^  false  prophet."    Lambert,  i,  396. 

t  Hatcvon  Luminary,  i.  205,  &c.  New  York,  (June,)  1812. 

t  Perkins's  Late  War,  100.  $  James,  Milit.  Occurrences,  i.  183. 

U  Thomson  has  522.    Hut.  Sketches,  104. 
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WALK-IN-TIIE-WATER. 


[Hook  V. 
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the  cold,  the  American  general  was  found  by  Col.  Proctor,  near  to  one  of  the 
Indian  nrea,  in  posaesaion  of  the  Wyandot  chief  Round-head/' 

So,  accord:ng  to  the  iudgmeut  of  this  historian,  Colonel  Proctor  was  under 
no  obligation  to  keep  his  word,  because  there  was  "no  writing"  with  his 
name  to  it  The  hintorian  that  will  even  set  up  a  defence  for  treachery  may 
calculate  with  certainty  upon  the  value  posterity  will  set  upon  his  work. 
We  want  no  other  than  Colonel  Proelor^a  own  account  from  which  to  con- 
demn him  of,  at  least,  great  want  of  humanjty.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the 
Americans  were  always  free  from  the  same  charges ;  but  wo  would  as  soon 
scorn  their  extenuation  as  that  of  their  enemies. 

Round-head  was  present  with  General  Brock  and  Teeumteh  when  they  took 
|>ossession  of  Detroit,  on  the  15  August,  1812.  When  about  to  cross  the 
river  to  \ay  siege  to  Detroit,  Ouuerul  Brock  presented  Tecunueh  with  his  red 
sash.  This  chief  had  too  much  good  sense  to  wear  it,  well  knowing  it  would 
create  jealousy  among  the  other  chiefs,  who  considered  themselves  equal 
with  him ;  he  therefore  presented  it  to  Round-head,  as  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Tecutnaeh. 

Whether  this  chief  were  more  wise  than  Tecunueh,  in  the  lost  afihir  in 
which  the  latter  was  engaged,  we  are  unable  to  suy ;  but  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  conduct  of  General  Proctor  was  the  cause  of  his  being 
abandoned  by  most,  if  not  all  the  Wyandots,  previous  to  the  battle  of  the 
Thames.*  As  Round-head  was  their  chief,  to  him  will  be  attributed  the  cause 
of  their  wise  proceeding. 

The  followmg  letter,  written  after  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin,  (we  con- 
clude,) is  worthy  of  a  place  here. 

**  Hie  Hwrons,  and  the  other  tribes  of  Indiana,  aaaemhled  at  the  Miami  Rapida, 
lo  the  inhaJntania  of  the  River  Raiain. — FVienda,  liaten!  You  have  alwaya  told  ua 
j/ou  would  give  ua  any  aaaiatance  in  your  power.  We,  thertfore,  cu  the  enemy  ia  ap- 
proaehing  ua,  witUn  fa  miUa,  call  upon  you  all  to  riae  up  and  come  here  immediatuy, 
irinfiing  your  arma  along  with  you.  ^Mndd  you  faU  at  thi*  time,  toe  will  not 
eonauter  you  in  future  aajrienda,  and  the  eonaequencea  may  be  very  unpUaaant. 
We  art  well  convinced  ^u  have  no  writing  forbidding  you  to  aaaiat  ua.  We  art 
yourfrienda  at  preaent. 

Round-head  ^  his  mark. 
Walk-in-the-water  ^  his  mark,  f  " 

WALK-IN-THE-WATER  also  signalized  himself  in  these  events.  His 
native  name  is  Myeerah.  He  is  a  Huron,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Wyandots,  and, 
in  1817,  resided  on  a  reservation  in  Michigan,  at  a  village  called  Maguaga, 
near  Brownstown.  Mr.  Broton,  in  his  valuable  Western  Gazetteer,  justly 
styles  this  famous  chief  one  of  "nature's  nobles."  The  unfortunate  Glencrul 
Hull  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  principal  "among  the  vast  number  of  chiefs 
who  led  the  hostile  bands  "  of  the  west  when  the  war  of  1812  commenced. 
The  Kaskaskias  Wyandots,  in  1814,  were  nearly  equally  divided  between  a 
chief  called  Tarhe,  which  signifies  the  Crane,  and  Myeerah,  The  former  wan 
called  tlie  grand  chief  of  the  nation,  and  resided  at  Sandusky.  He  was  a 
very  venerable  and  intelligent  chief.  In  1819,  Myeerah  told  some  American 
officers  who  were  sent  to  the  Indians  to  secure  tlieir  fuvor,  that  the  American 
government  was  acting  very  wrong  to  send  an  armv  into  their  country,  which 
would  cut  off  their  communication  with  Canada.  'The  Indians,  he  said,  wore 
their  own  masters,  and  would  trade  where  they  pleased ;  that  thn  affair  of  the 
Wabash  was  the  fault  of  General  Harrison  entirely.  He  commanded  the 
Indian  army  with  Round-head  at  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin. 

AAer  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  which  also  Walk-in-the-water  was  a  con- 
spicuous commander,  he  went  to  Detroit  to  make  peace,  or  rather  to  ask  it  of 
General  Harrison.  In  crossinff  from  Sandwich  with  a  white  flaf,  many  were 
attracted  to  the  shore  to  see  him,  where  also  were  dravvn  up  the  Kentucky 
volunteers.    All  were  struck  with  admiration  at  his  nobk  aspect  and  fearless 

*  General  Harriton'g  official  letter,  among  Brannan't  OJ/icud  Doc.  p.  237. 
t  Englith  Barbarities,  132. 
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carriage,  u  he  aioended  the  bank  and  pasaed  through  the  rnnks  of  the  hoI- 
dioni.  The  greatcMt  flrmneM  attended  hm  steps,  and  the  most  dignified  non- 
ehalanet  whm  ii|M>n  hit  uountHiianco,  notwitlistanding  his  condition  was  now 
caleulatnd  to  diitcovor  hiiiniliution  and  deep  depression.  Only  a  fuw  dnya 
Iwfot'o,  hi)  hud  fhijght  hnnd  to  hand  witli  these  same  volunteers,  whoso  ranks 
he  now  puiMiid  throiiirh. 

Wi)  huve  not  lumrd  of  tlio  death  of  the  heroic  and  truly  groat  chief  Myee- 
rah ;  hut,  whollier  alivn  or  dond,  our  vciiorntion  is  the  same.  It  was  suid  of 
hu  oontiiinpornry,  Teeunuchf  that  in  the  field  he  was  an  Achilles,  and  iti  the 
council  (III  ^ffitnumnon.  At  toast,  wo  thiuk,  aa  much  may  in  truti:  he  siiid  of 
Mijeemh.  'I'ho  N()(|uuI  of  tho  life  of  TarAe  will  be  found  in  '}  former  (-haiiter, 
wheru  lie  flguroM  under  the  noiiio  of  King  Crane.  In  1807,  a  treaty  w^is  made 
at  Detroit  betwi'on  tho  Ctiippeways,  Otlowus,  Pottowattomics  and  Wyandots 
and  the  United  Htatrs.  Two  chiefs  besides  Myeerah  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
laHt-nutnoil  tribit.  liin  name  to  that  treaty  is  written  Mien.  The  next  year, 
1808,  another  treittv  was  made  at  Brownstown  with  the  same  tribes,  with  the 
addition  of  two  (ittlcgatoH  IVom  the  Sliawanees.  Three  besides  Mjeerah 
signed  at  thiH  time.  He  was  also,  we  believe,  a  party  to  the  treaty  made  at 
Fort  Industry  in  1805.  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake. 

Less  is  known  of  the  history  of  tho  two  next  chiefs,  of  which  we  shall  say 
something,  than  of  ninny  others  less  distinguished. 

TEYONINIIOKMIlAWKN  was  a  Mohawk  chief;  who  is  generally  known 
undor  the  a|ip  llation  of  John  JS/orton.  "  This  interesting  Indian,  about  two 
years  a|^o,  [1804  or  5,]  visited  England,  where  numerous  traits  of  an  amiable 
disposition  and  a  vigorous  intellect  produced  the  most  pleasing  impressions 
on  nil  who  W(tM  Introiliiced  to  him.  A  proof  of  his  possessing,  in  a 
high  degren,  the  i|iinlitioN  of  a  good  temper  nnd  great  mental  quickness,  occur- 
red at  the  uppir  roonu,  at  Dath,  where  he  appeared  in  the  dress  of  his  country. 
A  young  Hnglisliinan,  who  had  been  in  America,  accosted  the  chief  with 
several  abrupt  iiiieittionH  respecting  his  place  of  abode,  situation,  and  the 
like.  To  these  Aforlon  returned  answers  at  once  pertinent  and  modest.  The 
inquirer,  however,  exftressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  hinted,  in 
almost  plain  tornm,  that  he  believed  him  to  be  an  impostor.  Still  the  Amer- 
ican suppresHod  his  resftntment,  and  endeavored  to  convince  t)ie  gentleman 
that  this  account  of  himself  might  be  depended  upon.  '  Well,  but,'  returned 
the  other,  *  if  you  really  are  what  yon  pretend  to  be,  how  will  you  relish  re- 
turning to  tho  savages  of  your  own  country  ? '  '  Sir,^  replied  Norton,  with  a 
glance  of  intelligence, '  /  shall  not  experience  so  great  <i  charge  in  my  aocieti/  as 
you  imof^ine^for  I  find  there  are  savages  in  this  country  also*  Animated  with 
tlie  spirit  of  genuine  jiatriotism,  this'  generous  chieilain  was  uiiweariedly 
occupied,  during  the  intervals  of  his  public  business,  in  acquiring  every 
species  of  iisottil  knowh'dgo,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  it  to  his  own 
country,  for  the  benefit  of  his  piople;  and  what  the  friends  to  the  happiness 
of  men  will  liniir  with  still  greater  adtnirution  and  pleasure,  he  was  also  en- 
gaged, uinhfr  the  auspices  of  Mr.  fVilberforce  and  Mr.  Thornton,  in  the  labori- 
ous enmloyment  of  tratisluiing  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  into  his  native 
tongue."*  Whether  thot  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society  be  the 
same  ti'onHlution,  I  nin  not  positive,  but  believe  it  is.  The  following  is  the  3d 
verse  of  Chny.  i.  Yorighwugwegon  ne  rode  tveyenukden,  ok  tsi  nikon  ne  kaghson 
yngh  oghnahhoten  leyodnn  ne  ne  yagh  raonhah  te  hityhdare. 

From  tlie  Lotiilo'n  Monthly  Rejiository  it  appears,  that  JVorfon  was  educated 
"at  one  of  tho  American  tiniversilies.  There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  him 
presented  by  the  reH|>ectahle  Robert  Barclay,  hung  up  in  the  Bath  Agricul- 
tural Socii'tv's  great  room;  for  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  while 
here."  Aiul  the  same  writer  adds: — "I  have  a  pamphlet  published  by  him 
while  in  England,  entitled  '  An  address  to  the  Six  Nations,'  recommending 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  one  side  in  English,  the  other  in  Mohawk  language, 
in  which  are  discovered  sentences  very  similar  to  the  Welsh ;  for  instance, 


I 


*  Janion'i  Sirangorin  America,  278, 4to,  Lonilon,  1807. 
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INDIAN.     O  Nivoli  toglisn  cron  tcshAwiplio  no  nnfn'acianfl  wahonl. 
Wf.i,8II.    O  NIiiiw  nnddiig  croiii  dy  doviHhuiil  ^rkcl^  nin  wtinhniii. 
Enoi.ihii.     O  iind,  take  not  fVnin  ns  thy  gruco,l)ecaii(ie  wn  Imvoorrod  from 
tfiy  ways."  • 

Home  of  tho  words  wli'ich  «oem  to  bo  corresponding  ancJ  analojrons  to  tho 
oyo,  in  tlin  two  firat  langnacoH,  iiro  not  ho  in  moaning ;  in  fact  tlieru  is  no 
analogy  wlmtiivcr  betweon  tlin  Vyolsh  and  Indian  languages. 

In  iftOH,  this  chief  was  the  boarcr  of  a  long  and  exceedingly  cxcclloiit  talk 
from  tho  Scnncas  west  of  the  Ohio,  t(»  tin  Indians  of  the  interior  of  (yanudu, 
alMiut  100  miles  from  Niagara  l''alls.    It  was  from  a  Prophet  named  Skanya- 

DARIO.f 

We  learn  also  from  Mr.  Jnnten  that  when  TemninhokeratDen  was  in  Eng- 
land, he  "appeared  to  be  about  45  years  of  age;"  tall,  muscular,  and  well  pro- 
Sortioned,  possessing  n  fine  and  intelligent  countenance.  Mis  mother  was  a 
cotch  woman,  and  he  had  snent  two  years  in  Edinburgh,  in  his  vouth, 
namely,  from  his  liith  to  his  15tli  year,  read  and  sfioke  English  and  F^rench 
well.  If'!  was  married  to  a  female  of  his  own  tribe,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children.  lie  served  in  the  last  war  with  tho  English,  as  will  presently  l)e 
relited. 

Bocausr^  this  cliief  spent  a  few  years  in  Scotland  when  yotuig,  some  his- 
torians^ have  asserted  that  he  was  not  an  Indian,  but  a'Scotchrnan;  and  a 
writer  §  of  a  sketch  of  tho  late  Canada  war  says  ho  was  related  to  tho 
French.  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  is  notimcommon  for  muny  of  those 
who  pass  for  Indians  to  have  white  fiithers.  We  should  think,  tbei-eforo, 
that,  instimd  of  his  mother's  being  a  Scotch  woman,  his  father  might  have  liecn 
a  Frenchman,  and  his  mother  un  Indian. 

O"  .VoWow'a  orTeyom'n/tofceraM'en'*  exploits  in  tho  last  war,  there  were  not 
many,  we  presume,  as  there  are  not  many  recorded.  When  Col.  Murray  sur- 
prised Fort  Niagara,  on  the  19  Dec.  18l:i,  Mtrton  entered  the  fort  with  him, 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  about  400  men.  ||  F'ort  Niagara  was  garrisoned  by 
about  .300  Americans,  of  whom  but  20  escaped.  All  who  resisted,  and  some 
who  did  not,  were  run  though  with  the  bayonet.  We  ordy  know  that  Aorfon 
was  pres.'Ut  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  6  June,  1814,  General  Vincenl  and  .Vorfon,  with  a  considerable 
force,ir  attacked  an  American  cam])  ten  miles  from  Burlington  Bay,  at  a  place 
called  Fifty  Mile  Creek.  The  onset  was  mode  b  'fore  day  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  invaders  seized  upon  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  turned  them 
upon  their  enemies.  The  night  was  very  dark,  ond  the  confusion  was  very 
great.  The  American  Generals  Chandler  and  JVindtr,  one  major,  five  cap- 
tains, one  lieutenant,  and  116  men,  were  taken  prisoners.  Nevertheless  the 
Americans  fought  with  such  rcsohition  that  the  attacking  party  were  obliged 
to  abandon  th  ir  advantage,  leaving  l.W  of  their  number  behiiKl  them.  Thov. 
however,  carried  off  two  pieces  of  caimon  and  some  horses. 

LOGAN  was  a  great  Shawanee  chief,  who  was  more  brave  than  fortunate. 
He  was  no  connection  of  Ix>£cnn  of  1774,  but  was  equally  great,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Jefferson,  would  have  been  equally  celebrated.  Shortly  after  Gen- 
eral Tupprr's  expedition  to  the  Mianii  Rnpids,  Captain  Javie.f  Loscnv,  as  he 
was  called  by  tho  English,  was  sent  by  General  Harrison  in  tlie  direction  of 
thos"  rapids,  with  a  small  party  of  his  tribe,  to  reconnoitre.  He  met  with  a 
superior  force  of  tlie  enemy  near  that  place,  by  which  he  was  so  closely  pur- 
sued that  his  men  were  obliged  to  break  and  flee  for  safety  in  the  true  Indian 
manner.  Ijofran,  with  two  of  his  companions.  Captain  John  and  Bricht- 
noRN,  arrived  safe  at  General  IVtnckester's  cam|).  When  he  gave  an  accoimt 
here  of  what  had  hap])ened,  accusers  in  the  army  stood  ready  to  charge  him 
with  treachery,  and  a  design  of  aiding  the  enemy.    Ho  felt  the  false  charge 

•  Monthly  Repository,  iii.  715,  Lon<Ion,  1809.  f  IMd.  709. 

X  James,  Military  Occurrcnres,  ii.  16.  J  Mr.  M.  Smith,  who  lived  then  in  Canada. 

II  Some  American  historians  say,  "Brilish  and  Indians;"  but  Mr.  JuTiies  (ii.  IG.)  says 
there  was  but  one  "hidian,"  and  he  was  a  Scotchman ! 
IT  The  number  of  rank  and  file  was  704,  of  the  Americans  about  3000. 
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with  niittinft  HRvnrity,  hut  witlioiit  nny  incUimtiori  (hr  n\mif0).  On  the  con- 
trary, he  (li'terinined  to  prove  hy  ttoiiio  uii(!(|iiivo(>ul  oniiouiiRflnioiit  that  h« 
was  not  thus  to  lin  tiikon  uh  a  spy. 

Accordinply,  on  !W  Nov*'rnlH'r,  witli  thi-  two  inflii  iihov<i  nnrnnd,  ho  mt  out, 
renolvod  either  to  bring  in  n  priNonor  or  ii  Mcalp,  or  to  hii/nr«l  hla  llfn  in  the 
attempt.  Wh-n  hn  hud  proceeded  down  tho  MInrnt  nhiMit  10  rnilex,  on  the 
north  Bide,  Im  met  with  (/iiptniii  /'J^/i'of,  (son  of  hitn  of  inrnmonn  memory,  Imfore 
mentione(i  in  this  Itnok  of  our  liistory,)  iicconipiiided  hy  fivo  liidiiihH.  Aa 
this  party  wiir  too  strong  for  Lo!j;(m  i\ml  \iih  two  hruvo  eompnnionit,  four  of 
them  being  on  horsnlmck,  hi;  tliercforo  deterniined  to  piiM<t  thoiri,  pretend- 
ing to  bo  of  the  Ihitish  pnrty,  and  iuIvuiicimI  willi  fontiihtnt  iMihhiflMK  and  • 
fViendly  deportment.  Ihit  it  nnfortiiiiMtt'ly  hnpoiiiird,  that  tlio  noted  IVintU' 
mak,  of  whom  mention  hus  been  mnde  in  the  life  of  Tirunuirh,  nnd  who  bad 
fought  (It  the  iti'iid  of  the  FottowattoniieN  in  the  hiitlin  of  'rippeciinoe.  knew 
him  and  denounced  him  ns  n  np}'.  Loifan,  however,  iterMiNled  that  no  waa 
the  friend  of  the  Ih-iiish,  nnd  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  Kniiidit  to  irivo  in- 
formation of  the  Rituntion  of  tlic  Anmric-'ans.  Alter  ('oiiverHing  a  wTdle,  he 
1)rocee(led  on  Ida  way,  and  ff'innemnk,  with  liis  eompanioiiH,  turned  and  fbl- 
owed  with  him.  ninnemak  and  his  pnrty  <'loH.'ly  wnlched  the  others,  and 
when  they  had  proceeded  about  oiglit  mil(!H,  he  propowvl  to  (/uptain  Elliot  to 
Beizc  and  tie  thrm;  but  lie  said  it  was  not  necessiiry,  for  If  they  attempted  to 
escape  they  could  bo  shot  down,  or  easily  run  down  with  their  horses,  Lo- 
gan, overhearing  this,  comnnuiientcd  it  to  his  eonij)anionM,niul  it  was  agreed 
to  make  an  attack  upon  them,  although  tliev  were  live  to  three.  Until  now, 
Loean  had  intended  to  go  on  with  them  till  night,  and  then  tseape. 

No  sooner  was  the  resolution  taken  than  the  tight  Itegan,  When  they  had 
all  fired  three  rounds  apiece,  the  advantage  wa:<  in  iiivor  of  the  three  ;  hnvintf 
driven  their  adversaries  considerable  distance,  and  eiit  them  ofT  fl^om  thou' 
horses.  Elliot  and  Winnemnk  had  both  fallen  mortally  wounded,  and  ayounff 
Ottowa  chief  was  killed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  flglit,  both  Lo/fan  and 
Bright-horn  were  badly  wounded.  As  soon  as  ftOKan  w<in  shot,  ho  ordered  a 
retreat,  and,  seizing  the  enemies'  horses,  they  effected  it  to  ffinc/ittrtnt'ii  camp. 
Captain  John  escaped  unhurt,  and  after  taking  the  scalp  of  the  Ottowa  chie^ 
followed,  himself,  and  arrived  there  the  next  morning, 

Logan  had  now  indeed  established  his  reputation,  hut  he  loKt  his  life  I  Hia 
wounds  proved  mortal  two  days  afler.  In  General  ffj«c/w#/«r'/»  httter  to  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  he  says,  "More  firmness  and  consummHte  bravery  hove  seldom 
appeared  on  the  military  theatre."  "  He  was  buried  with  nil  the  honors  due  to 
his  rank,  and  with  sorrow  as  sincerely  and  generally  diNjdayed  as  over  I  wit- 
nessed."   Thus  wrote  Major  Hardin  to  Gov;'rnor  mtlhyt— 

"  His  physiognomy  was  formed  on  the  best  model,  un'd  exhibited  the  strong- 
est marks  of  courage,  intelligence,  good-liumor  nn«(  sineerily.  Ho  hod  been 
very  serviceable  to  our  cause,  by  acting  as  a  pilot  and  n  Hjiy.  He  had  gone 
with  General  Hull  to  Detroit,  and  with  the  first  Kentucky  troops  who  marched 
for  the  relief  of  Fort  Wayne." 

Winnemak,  while  in  conversation  with  Logan  before  the  fight,  declared  that 
he  rommanded  oil  the  Indians  in  that  quarter;  an<l  ImnHted  that  ho  had 
caused  the  massacre  of  Wells  and  tiiosc  who  had  Niirreiidod  at  tho  haltio  of 
Chicago,  after  having  gone  with  Wells,  as  a  friend,  to  guard  tho  garrison  of 
that  place  to  Fort  VVayne. 

In  178G,  General  Logan,  of  Kentucky,  took  Logan,  then  a  hoy*  prisoner, 
and  kept  him  some  time.  After  sending  him  to  school  till  he  hen  acquired 
considerable  education,  he  gave  him  his  liberty  aiul  his  own  nume.  He  was 
ever  afterwards  friendly  to  the  wliites.  His  mother  was  own  «ist«r  to  Tecum' 
seh  and  the  Prophet.  He  said  that  in  the  summer  preceding  liiH  death,  he  had 
talked  a  whole  night  with  Temmseh,  trying  to  persuade  him  agftlnst  fighting 
against  the  States;  but  Tecumseh  urged  him  as  strongly  to  hmi  the  liriiish. 
His  wife  (probably  before  she  was  known  to  Logan)  was  t/ikeii  prisoner  b; 
Colonel  Hardin,  in  1789,  and  had  remained  in  his  family  until  tho  treaty  oi 
Greenville.  In  the  army  Logan  had  formed  an  att/ichmiint  to  Maior  Hardin, 
son-in-law  of  General  Logan,  whom,  before  he  di'ul,  ho  requested  to  see  that 
what  was  due  him  for  his  services  should  be  faitlifuljy  fuid  over  to  hia  ikmily. 
12 
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whirli  wns  done.  H\»  Akinily  reaided  at  Wapoghongnata,  which  woa  calind 
lioziin'ii  villacf.* 

HLACK-IURDwnM  a  I'ottowattornit)  v.Winf,  who  mado  himsnll'  iinlorioiia  hy 
tli«  riiaoMcre  of  thu  KurriMon  of  Fort  I)curlM>rii.  Ihil'oro  it  wiih  kixtwii  in  tlin 
weNtorn  rcj^ion  of  tlio  upper  IkIcob,  thnt  war  had  l(i'«)ii  docliirud  hy  thti  iJiiitrd 
HtolnH,  Iiidinii  and  Cniiodlan  ft>rr«H  wuro  collflct(>d  at  Ncvural  itoints  ruudy  lor 
tho  word  to  bv  ffiveii.  That  act  h8«iiih  to  havo  iinon  aiixioiiHiy  looked  ior  l>y  thn 
IndiiitiH,  as  well  an  nome  of  thoir  udviHerH,  who  imetu  to  haw  Ix^eii  much 
bettor  nn^panfd  to  iiinet  tho  ernortteiicy  of  war  than  thoae  who  declared  it. 

Mackniiaw,  or  as  it  is  generally  written,  Michilliinakinak,  was  garriitoned 
at  thin  time  witli  only  5H  effective  men,  and  the  firnt  news  thoy  had  of  the 
declaration  of  war  was  the  appearance  of  ftOO  IndianN  and  alN)nt  tin!  sanio 
number  of  Canadians  ready  to  attack  thcin.  The  fort  was  therefore  surren- 
dered hy  Lieutenant  llanka,  on  the  17  of  July,  1813. 

When  General  Hvll  heard  of  the  (hto  of  Michilliinakinak,  ho  rightly  judged 
that  Fort  Dearborn,  now  Chicago,  would  \w  the  next  object  of  attack.  Ac- 
cordingly ho  desimtched  orders  to  Captain  Heald,  then  in  command  there,  to 
ovacnate  the  place  with  all  haste,  nut  before  thi.1  mosNiige  reached  him. 
Black-bird,  with  a  host  of  his  warriors,  was  prepared  to  act  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. A  large  number  of  the  neigldwring  Indians,  who  had  pre- 
tended friendship,  hearing  thnt  the  place  was  to  Iks  (^vacimted,  came  there  to 
receive  what  could  not  be  carried  away. 

On  the  i:)  July,  Captain  fVellt,  of  Fort  Wayne,  arrived  at  Fort  Dimrl)«)rn. 
with  almut  '10  Miamies,  to  escort  Captain  Heald  to  Detroit.  Tliey  mnrched 
from  tho  fort  on  the  1,5  July,  with  a  guard  of  Miamies  in  front,  and  another 
in  the  rear,  under  Captain  neUt.  They  marched  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  when  thev  had  proceeded  aliout  one  mile,  they  discovered  Indians  pre- 

Eared  to  att^cK  them  fVom  l)ehind  the  high  sand-uank  which  bounded  the 
each  of  the  lake.  Captain  Heald  then  ascended  the  bank  with  his  int;n,  and 
a  fight  was  iminediatelv  begun  by  the  Indians.  The  Indians  being  vastly 
numerous.  Captain  Heald  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  contend,  and  itmiMuliately 
retreated  to  a  small  eminence  in  the  adjacent  prairie,  and  not  being  followed 
by  the  Indians,  was  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot  Meantime  the  Indians 
got  possession  of  all  their  horses  and  baggage. 

The  Indians,  after  a  short  consultation,  made  signs  for  Captain  Heald  to 
advance  and  meet  them.  He  did  so,  and  was  met  by  Black-bird^  who,  after 
shaking  hands  with  him,  told  him,  if  he  would  surrender,  the  lives  of  the 
prisoners  should  be  spared.  There  was  no  alternative,  and  after  all  their  arms 
were  surrendered,  the  party  was  inarched  back  to  the  Indian  encampment, 
near  the  fort,  and  divided  among  the  different  tribes.  The  next  tnorning, 
they  burned  the  fort,  and  left  the  place,  taking  the  prisoners  with  them. 
Coptain  Heald's  force  was  54  regulars  and  12  militia.  In  the  fight  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake,  2(S  of  regulars  and  all  of  the  militia  were  killed;  i)esido8 
two  women  and  12  children.  Eleven  women  and  children  were  among  the 
captives.  Captain  fVells  and  many  other  officers  were  killed,  and  Captain 
Heald  and  his  wife  were  both  badly  wounded,  and  were  taken  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph's,  where  they  were  taken  iiito  the  family  of  an  Indian 
trader.  Soon  after,  Black-bird  set  out  with  his  warriors  for  the  ca|)ture  of 
Fort  Wayne,  and  Captain  Heald  hired  a  Frenchmnii  to  take  him  to  Mich- 
illitnakinak.  He  was  afterwards  exchanged.  What  other  siiccesises  this 
chief  had  during  the  war  is  unknown. 

Black-hauk,  in  speaking  of  the  capture  and  treattnent  of  Captain  Heald 
and  his  men,  s«ys,f  it  was  owing  to  their  not  keeping  their  word  with  the  Indians. 
The  night  before  the  fort  was  abandoned  by  the  whites,  they  threw  all  the 
powder  they  couM  not  carry  with  them  into  the  well,  which  they  had  prom- 
ised to  give  them. 

The  next  chief  we  introduce  chiefly  to  illustrate  a  most  extraordinary  mode 
of  doing  penance  among  the  nations  of  the  wesL 


,       .  ,  •  Taken  principally  from  Nilet't  RegUttr,  and  Damall's  Manativt. 
't,>:.:i  .^   t  In  hit  Life,  written  by  himseir,  p,  4S. 
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WAWNAHTON,*  a  hold  mid  ratulim  chiof,  of  th«  trilMt  of  Yiiiiki<in,t 
(wlioNo  iiaiiio,  truiiHliitod,  ix  "Ar  who  eharKU  the  entmif")  wn»  ronNiiliTnltly 
iiolpd  ill  tlio  luHt  war  witli  Cunudu.  "  IIu  had,*'  MiyN  riiy'ttiillior,  *•  kllli'd  m<v«<ii 
(*netiiin!4  in  IniuIo  with  hiii  own  hand,  m  the  muvuii  wnr-im^iu  |)hiiiii-M  In  IiIm 
Imir  tfMiiHod,  and  riicuivod  ninu  woiind«,  om  waM  Hhown  liy  un  itijiMl  niiinlwr 
oClitllo  NtickH  iirranj^rd  in  Iiih  coal-ltluck  hair,  and  luiintml  in  ii  nittiiMnr  llint 
told  an  Indian  uyu  whothur  they  woro  intlictud  hy  a  milliil,  knif'it  or  loin'iliiiwk, 
ntid  hy  wiioin.  At  tiio  attack  on  Fort  HanduHky,  in  thu  luti)  wur.  In*  r«*i'<'ivt«i 
n  httllct  and  thrae  hack  Hhot  in  IiIh  hreuHt,  whinh  kIo'io*!  <>»  lli<*  Ih'IK',  unil 
|)asMin}(  round  nndcr  thu  Hkin,  cunio  out  ut  hiH  hack."  TIiIh,  mid  olhitr  »«• 
traordinary  uHcupuH,  ho  rnudo  uhu  of,  liku  the  fanioiiH  TuJipwiiiln,  two  nut^n 
Imforn,  to  rcndiM-  hiinRulC  of  ffrcutvr  iinportuncu  anions  IiIm  niiti<Mi,  At  lliU 
timn  ho  waH  xuppoH 'd  to  tic  ul>out  'M  years  of  ugo,  of  u  nohlo  and  itliiifunt 
npi>o;n'an(t(>,  and  U  Htill  htdiisved  to  hn  living,  \ 

Major  L'mif*a  company  considtrcd  IVatmahton  ii  v«ry  intcritNlinK  (iuiri| 
wlioMu  arqiiaiiitanco  tlity  cidtivatud  with  huccuhh  in  iIim  n<ti)(hliorlMi(/il  of 
Lako  Traver»4e.  They  doscrihe  him  ».s  iipwardH  of  hIx  Icttt  \t'\n\i,  and  \nm- 
HVHit'ui'^  u  coiiiitiMianco  that  would  ho  contiiderod  handHoinit  in  any  coiiiilry. 
IIu  pntparud  a  foast  for  thu  party,  an  Boon  aH  hu  knew  tlu^y  wi>ni  coniinK  '" 
his  village.  "  VViiun  apcukiiitf  of  thn  DacotuM,  wo  purpoMuly  poMlpoht^d  infin< 
tioiiing  thn  frnipiont  v<»vvh  wni(;h  they  makt>,  and  llioir  Mtrit't  iidhnriini'o  to 
tlioni,  h(;cansu  01113  of  the  ticat  evidt^iiccH  which  wit  havu  I'oHii'ti'd  on  tliiit 

ftoint  roniiectti  itsolf  with  the  character  of  Wanolan,  and  may  |{iv«  u  f/ivorN' 
lie  idea  of  his  (txtremu  fortitude  in  oiiduriiij^  puiii.  In  tint  Hinnniitr  of  \Wtif 
ho  iindortook  u  journey,  from  which,  upprehondinf(  much  duriKitr  on  thti  part 
of  the  CliippewaH,  ho  iniiilo  a  vow  to  the  sun,  that,  if  hn  rittiirnoil  Mifit.  Iin 
would  al)Mtaiii  from  all  food  or  drink  for  thu  Hp.ice  of  fmir  niicci'mhIvo  ilnyn 
and  ni<rhts,  and  that  he  would  distrihute  among  Iuh  nuopio  all  llio  jtropitrty 
which  ne  posHOHHud,  including  all  his  lodges,  horHCH,  dogH,  &i*'..  On  lilM  rt'turiif 
which  happened  without  accident,  he  cehibrated  the  uiinco  of  thn  mum  t  tliiN 
conaJHted  in  making  three  cuts  through  his  skin,  one  on  IiIm  hrcitMl,  (iii(i  oni) 
on  each  of  hia  arms.  The  skin  was  cut  in  the  manner  of  u  loon^  *to  itM  to  |mr« 
mit  a  ropo  to  pass  between  the  flesh  and  the  strip  of  skin  winch  W(iM  ihilil 
divided  from  the  body.  The  ropes  being  poMMeii  through,  their  ittMU  Worn 
secured  to  u  tall  vortical  pole,  planted  at  about  40  yanU  from  liix  hidtfo.  Ilo 
then  began  to  dance  round  this  polu,  at  the  commnncemitnt  of  thiM  ni«t,  (Vo* 
quently  swinging  himself  in  the  air,  so  as  to  he  supportitd  mendy  by  lli««  conlit 
which  were  secured  to  the  strips  «if  skin  separated  from  hit*  urniM  ami  lirimNt. 
Hi;  continued  this  exercise  with  few  inturmissions  during  the  wlioht  of  hi« 
fast,  until  the  fourth  day  about  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  when  the  Ntrip  ofMkill  iVorii 
his  breast  gave  way ;  notwithstanding  which  ho  interrupted  not  th«  dittKUt, 
although  supported  merely  by  his  arms.  At  noon  the  strip  IVoni  IiIm  l«fi  nrtii 
snapp  !d  off:  his  uncle  then  thought  that  he  had  suffered  enough,"  and  with  IiIm 
knife  cut  the  last  loop  of  skin,  and  JVanotan  fell  down  in  u  swoon,  w\mn  Uti 
lay  the  rest  of  the  day,  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  tlio  sun,  A(W*r  (IiIm  Iio 
gave  away  all  his  properly,  and  with  his  two  squaws  des 'rted  hix  loil((«.  'Vo 
sucli  monstrous  follies  does  superstition  drive  her  votaries ! 

Ill  Tanner's  Narrative,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  an  <>X|»i'dition  of 
an  uncle  of  JVawnnhlon,  at  the  head  of  200  Sioux,  uguiimt  th(!  Ojibbo  was,  fVniii- 
nahton  was  himself  of  the  |)arty,  i)ut  he  had  not  then  bucoine  mo  (liiitiii)(MiHhrd 
OS  lie  was  aflerwards.  They  fell  upon  a  small  band  of  C'rccH  imd  A»*nI|(ii«« 
boiiis,  and  at\er  a  fight  of  near  a  whole,  day,  killed  all  the  OjiblinwuM  bul  otio, 
the  LUUe-clam,  two  women  and  one  child,  aliout  20  in  niimlMtr.  TIiIn  Imij)' 
pened  not  fur  from  Pembina.  §  In  1822,  he  very  much  alarmed  tluit  poMt,  liy 
murdering  sonic  Assinncboins  in  its  neighborhood.  || 

BLACK-THUNDER,  or  Mackkalananamakee,  was  styled  th«  tu^tihrnU'd 
patriarch  of  the  Fox  tribe.    He  made  himself  remembered  by  niiiriy  (Vofti  nn 

•   Wanottin,  in  Lori't's  Fxpe  I   lo  Si.  Peters,  i.  418. 

t  Yanktoan,  {Lonz,  if>-  *  ■*,)  whirh  signifies  descended  front  the  fern  Uanei, 
i  Fans  put)lishc<ll)y  U'- .'.  .^nrlling,  Estj.     It  w    said  by  Keating,  iu  l,»Hj('»  Vi»{Hul  I. 
418,  that  he  was  about -ii!  v  ar   of  DSC.    '"'■- 


Thi*  was  in  1893. 


$  Tanner's  Nariativo,  138. 


H  Weii'i  Red  Ilim  aithnf,  84. 
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excellent  eiwech  wUiish  he  made  to  the  American  comniissionei'H,  who  had 
assembled  many  elmfy  wt  n  place  called  the  Portage,  July,  1815,  to  hold  a 
talk  with  them  upon  tlio  stata  of  their  afTaira ;  particularly  as  it  was  believed 
by  the  Americans  that  ttie  Ituiians  moditatt3d  hostilities.  Au  American  com- 
missioner opened  the  tulkf  mid  unlwcomingly  accused  the  Indians  of  breach 
of  former  treaties,  Tbo  tirnt  chief  that  answered,  spoke  with  a  tremulous 
voice,  and  evidently  b»tray«d  i^uilt,  or  pcrhaiis  fear.  Not  so  with  the  upright 
chief  Black-thunder  lie  felt  i'(|iMlly  indignant  at  the  charge  of  the  white 
man,  and  the  unmanly  crtngitig  of  the  chief  who  had  just  spoken.  He 
began: — 

"  My  father,  rettrbjii  your  fmtWngtt,  and  hear  calmly  whrt  I  shall  say.  I 
shall  say  it  phiinlv.  I  utmll  not  oiieak  with  foor  and  trembling.  I  have  never 
injured  you,  and  innwuniue  cnii  t^cl  no  fear.  I  turn  to  you  ail,  red-skins  and 
white-skins — whens  i»  the  timti  who  will  appear  as  my  accuser?  Father,  I 
understand  not  clenrly  how  things  are  working.  I  have  just  been  set  at 
liberty.  Am  I  again  to  Ixt  phmged  into  bondage  ?  Froivns  are  all  around 
me ;  but  I  am  incapulile  ot  choiige.  You,  perhaps,  may  be  ignorant  of  what 
I  tell  you ;  but  it  k  a  truth;  which  I  call  heaven  ond  eari'i  to  witness.  It  is  a 
fact  which  can  ea^iily  ho  \mtV('t\f  t\M  1  have  been  ossnile  I  in  almost  eveiy 
possible  way  thiit  pridit.  fmr,  ft;elitig,  or  interest,  could  tou«  h  me — that  I  have 
been  pushed  to  the  \iiHt  Ut  mm  tlie  tomahawk  against  you ;  but  all  in  vain.  I 
never  could  be  inado  to  fool  ihnt  yoti  were  my  enemy.  J/thia  be  the  conduct 
of  »  enemy,  I  shall  mver  he  your  Mend,  You  are  acquainted  with  my  re- 
moval alH)ve  Prairie  (h«  ('UUitw.*  I  went,  and  formed  a  settlement,  and  called 
my  warriora  around  lue.  We  took  counsel,  and  from  that  counsel  we  Jiever 
have  departed.  We  mnokmi,  and  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
U.  States.  I  sent  you  the  pi|)e — it  resembled  this — and  I  sent  it  by  the  Mis- 
souri, that  the  Indiaun  of  the  Mimisvippi  might  not  know  what  we  were  doing. 
You  received  it.  I  then  told  you  that  your  friends  should  be  my  friends — 
that  your  enemies  should  ho  my  cnen.ies — and  that  I  only  awaited  your  signal 
to  make  war.  (/■  thit  be  the  eondwt  of  an  enemy,  I  shall  never  be  your/rieiid. — 
Why  do  I  tell  you  thin  ?  Itecause  it  is  a  trutfi,  and  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
the  good  tilings  which  tnoii  do  nr«  often  buried  in  the  ground,  while  their  evil 
deeds  ore  strip|)ed  naked,  and  exposed  to  the  world,  f — When  I  came  here,  I 
came  to  you  in  (VinndHhip.  1  little  thought  I  should  have  li;id  to  defend  my- 
self! I  have  no  defonco  ft  make.  If  1  wct-e  guilty,  I  should  have  eorne  pre- 
pared ;  but  I  Imv^  ever  Imid  you  hy  tlie  .land,  aiVi  I  am  come  witiiout  ex- 
cuses. Iff  had  fought  ngninntyou,  1  woidd  have  told  you  so:  but  I  have  noth- 
ing now  to  say  her<}  in  your  councils,  except  to  repeat  what  I  said  before  to 
my  great  father,  the  president  of  your  nation.  You  heard  it,  and  no  doubt 
remember  it  It  wm  simply  lhlj».  My  lands  can  never  be  surrendered ;  I 
was  cheated,  and  Iwmdy  cheated,  in  the  contract;  I  will  not  surrender  my 
country  but  with  my  lifo.  Again  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  and  I 
smoke  this  pipe  In  evidence  of  my  sincerity.  If  you  are  sincere,  you  will 
receive  it  from  mo.  My  only  dertire  is,  that  we  should  smoke  it  together — 
that  I  should  grnnp  your  /«n('rcd  hnnd,  and  I  claim  for  myself  ar>d  my  tribe 
the  protection  oi  your  country.  When  this  pipe  touches  your  lip,  may  it 
operate  as  a  blessing  upon  idl  my  tribe. — May  the  smoke  rise  like  a  clovd,  and 
earn/  away  with  it  all  llm  animotittet  which  have  arisen  belioeen  vs."  X 

The  issue  of  this  ''ouneil  wns  ainieable,  and,  on  the  14  Sept.  following, 
Black-thunder  met  (tominiftMioncrs  nt  St  Louis,  and  executed  u  treaty  of 
peace. 

ONGPATONOA,  §  or,  rh  he  was  usually  called.  Big-elk,  was  chief  of  the 
Mahas,  or  Omawhnws,  whose  residence,  in  1811,  was  upon  the  Missouri.  ||  Mr. 


*  The  upper  niitilary  pout  upon  Ihs  MiMiMippi,  in  1818. 

t  "  Thix  pamsBf  e  rorciuly  romiiid*  u»  of  lh«(  in  Blutketpeare :" 

'  Itw  Avil  that  men  do  lives  aAer  ihem  ;  —r— 

Tb«  KtMMl  i»  oAon  interred  with  their  bonei." 
PhilHHnlpltin  Ml,  (li»Mtl«, 

Ongnf-poU'VBt,  JM  lriM|iti)i!«,  vtnn  "  men  lurpasaing  nil  others."    HUl.  Five  Nations. 
"  '['he  O'Matia),  in  nuiiil.<«r  2iS0,  not  long  ago,  ahandoncd  their  old  village  ou  the  south 
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Braekmridge  visited  his  town  on  the  19  May  of  that  year,  in  his  voyage  up 
that  river.  His  "  village  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  river,  and  con- 
tains about  3000  souls,  and  is  836  miles  from  its  mouth."*  We  shall  give 
here,  as  an  introduction  to  him,  the  oration  he  made  over  the  grave  of  Black- 
buffab,  a  Sioux  chief  of  the  Teton  tribe,  who  died  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  14 
July,  1811,  at  "  Portage  des  Sioux,"  and  of  whom  Mr.  Brackenriage  remarks:  f 
"  The  BlvKk-huffalo  was  the  Sioux  chief  with  whom  we  had  the  conference  at 
the  great  bend ;  and,  from  his  appearance  and  mild  deportment,  I  was  induced 
to  form  a  high  opinion  of  him."  After  being  interred  with  honors  of  war, 
Ongpatonga  spoke  to  those  assembled  as  follows : — "  Do  not  grieve.  Misfor- 
tunes will  happen  to  the  wisest  and  best  men.  Death  will  come,  and  always 
comes  out  of  season.  It  is  the  command  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  all  nations 
and  people  must  obey.  What  is  passed,  and  cannot  be  prevented,  should  not 
bo  grieved  for.  Be  not  discouraged  or  displeased  then,  that  in  visiting  your 
father  I  hero,  [the  American  commissioner,]  you  have  lost  your  chief.  A  mis- 
fortune of  this  kind  may  never  again  befall  you,  but  this  would  have  attended 
you  perhaps  at  your  own  village.  Five  times  have  I  visited  this  land,  and 
never  returned  with  sorrow  or  pain.  Misfortunes  do  not  flourish  particularly 
in  our  path.  They  grow  every  where.  What  a  misfortune  for  me,  that  I 
could  not  have  died  this  day,  instead  of  the  chief  that  lies  before  us.  The 
trifling  loss  my  nation  would  have  sustained  in  my  death,  would  have  been 
doubly  paid  for  by  the  Iionora  of  my  burial.  They  would  hwve  wiped  off 
every  thing  like  regret.  Instead  of  being  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sorrow,  my 
warriors  would  have  ft,lt  the  sunshine  of  joy  in  their  hearts.  To  me  it  would 
have  been  a  most  glorious  occurrence.  Ilereafler,  when  I  die  at  home,  instead 
of  a  noble  grave  and  a  grand  procession,  the  rolling  music  and  the  thundering 
cannon,  with  a  flag  waving  at  my  head,  I  shall  be  wrapped  in  a  robe,  (an  old 
robe  perhaps,)  and  hoisted  on  a  slender  scaffold  to  the  whistling  winds,§  -soou 
to  be  blown  down  to  the  earth  ;  ||  my  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolves,  and 
my  bones  rattled  on  the  plain  by  the  wild  beasts.  Chief  of  the  soldiers,  [ad- 
dressing Col.  Milkr,]  your  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.  Your  attention  shall 
not  be  forgotten.  My  nation  shall  know  the  respect  that  is  paid  over  the 
dead.    When  I  return,  I  will  echo  the  sound  of  your  guns." 

Dr.  Morse  saw  OngpaJtom^a  at  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1821,  and  dis- 
coursed with  him  and  Iskkalappa,  chief  of  the  republican  Paunees,  "  on  the 
subject  of  their  civilization,  and  sending  instructors  among  them  for  that 
purpose."  The  doctor  has  printed  the  conversatioti,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
acknowledge  that,  on  reading  it.  Big-elk  suffers  in  our  estimation ;  but  his 
age  must  he  his  excuse.  When  he  was  asked  who  made  the  red  nnd  white 
people,  he  answered,  "The  same  Being  who  made  the  white  people,  made 
the  red  people  ;  but  the  white  are  belter  than  th/R  red  people"  This  acknowledg- 
ment is  too  degrading,  and  does  not  comport  with  the  general  character  of  the 
Atiieiican  Indians.  It  is  not,  however,  very  surprising  that  such  an  expression 
should  <!scape  un  individual  surrounded,  as  was  Ongpatonga,  by  magnificence, 
luxury,  and  attention  from  the  great. 

Big-elk  was  a  party  to  several  treaties  made  between  his  nation  and  the 
Unit  d  Stiites,  previous  to  his  visit  to  Washington  in  1821, 

PFTALESHAROO  was  not  a  chief,  but  a  brave  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pau- 
nees. (A  brave  is  a  warrior  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  battle,  and  is 
next  ill  importance  to  a  chiefUj  He  was  the  son  ofLelelesha,  a  famous  chief, 
c(Mniiionly  ca  led  the  Knife-chtef,  or  Old-knife.  When  Major  Long-  and  hia 
company  travelled  across  the  continent,  in  1819  and  '20,  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  Petalesharoo.    From  several   persons  who  were  in  Long's 


side  of  tlin  Missouri,  and  now  ttwel!  on  the  Elk-liorn  Rivr,  due  west  from  their  old  village, 
80  miles  west-norlli-west  from  Council  Bluffs."     JUnrsts  Indian  Reporl,  251. 

*  Rrackenridee,  ut  sup.  91.  t  Jour,  up  the  Missouri,  240. 

t  Governor  Edwards  or  Colonel  Milter. 

5  II  is  a  custom  to  expose  the  dead  upon  a  soaffold  among  some  of  the  t-ibes  cf  the  west 
See  Brackmridzf,  Jour.,  186. :  Pike's  Kxp-jdilion  ;  Long's  do. 

'!  The  cngravni!'  at  the  commencement  of  Book  II.  illustrates  this  passage. 

'    Lon<r's  E.<pe'liiioii,  i.  356 ;  and  Dr.  Morse's  Indian  Reporl,  247. 
12* 
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compnnv;  Dr.  Morse  collected  the  particular  of  him  which  he  gives  in  his 
INDIAN  Kbport  as  an  anecdote. 

In  the  winter  of  1831,  Petnleaharoo  visited  Washington,  being  one  of  a 
deputation  from  his  nation  to  the  American  government,  on  u  business 
tnattflf. 

This  brave  was  of  elegant  form  and  countenance,  and  was  attired,  in  his 
visit  to  Washington,  as  represented  in  the    engraving.    In  1821,  he  was 
about  25  years  of  age.    At  the  age  of  21,  he  was  so  distinguished  by  his 
'  abilities  and  prowess,  tiiat  he  was  culled  the  "  bravest  of  the  braves."    But  few 

years  previous  to  1821,  it  was  a  custom,  not  on'v  with  his  nation,  but  those 
adjacent,  to  torture  and  burn  captives  as  sacritices  to  the  great  Star.  In  an 
expedition  performed  by  some  ot  his  cotmtrymen  against  the  Iteans,  a  female 
, ,  was  taken,  who,  on  their  return,  was  doomed  to  suffer  according  to  their 
) '-  iiMigcs.  8ho  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  and  a  vast  crowd  assembled  upon 
the  adjoining  i)lain  to  witness  the  scene.  This  brave,  unobserved,  had  «»a- 
tioned  two  ncet  horses  at  a  small  distance,  and  was  seated  among  the  crowd, 
ati  a  silent  spectator.  All  were  anxiously  waiting  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
the  first  contact  of  the  flames  with  their  victim ;  when,  to  their  astonishment, 
a  brave  was  seen  rending  asunder  the  cords  which  bound  her,  and,  with  the 
Hwiilness  of  thought,  bearing  her  in  his  arms  beyond  the  amazed  multitude ; 
where  placing  her  upon  one  horse,  and  mounting  himself  upon  the  other, 
he  bore  her  off  safe  to  her  friends  and  country.  This  act  would  have  endan- 
gered the  life  of  an  ordinary  chief;  but  such  was  his  sway  in  the  tribe,  that 
no  one  presumed  to  censure  the  daring  act« 

This  transaction  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  its  performer  was  as 
much  a  son  of  nature,  and  had  had  no  more  of  the  advantages  of  education 
than  the  multitude  whom  he  astonished  by  the  humane  act  just  recorded. 
df  This  account  being  circulated  at  Washington,  during  the  young  chief's 

stay  there,  the  young  ladies  of  Miss  Whitens  seminary  in  that  place  resolved 
to  give  him  a  demonstration  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  held  him  on 
account  of  his  humane  conduct ;  they '  therefore  presented  him  an  elegant 
silver  medal,  appropriately  inscribed,  accompanied  by  the  following  short  but 
ifToctionate  address :  "  Brother,  accept  this  token  of  our  esteem — always 
woor  it  for  our  sakes,  and  when  again  you  have  the  power  to  save  a  poor 
woman  from  death  and  torture,  think  of  this,  and  of  us,  and  fly  to  her 
relief  and  her  rescue."  The  brave's  reply: — "TAis  [taking  hold  of  the 
medal  which  he  hud  just  suspended  from  his  neck]  toillgive  me  more  ease  than 
I  ever  had,  and  I  toill  listen  more  than  I  ever  did  to  white  men.  J  am  glad  that 
my  brothers  and  sisters  have  heard  of  the  good  ad  I  have  done.  My  bromers  and 
ttsters  think  that  I  did  it  in  ignorance,  but  I  notv  know  what  J  have  done.  I 
did  it  in  ^norance,  and  did  not  know  that  I  did  good ;  but  by  giving  me  this 
medal  I  know  U." 

Some  time  after  the  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  Itean  woman,  one  of  the 
warriors  of  Letelesha  brought  to  the  nation  a  Spanish  boy,  whom  he  had 
taken.  The  warrior  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  hmi  to  Venus,  and  the  time 
was  appointed.  Letelesha  had  a  long  time  endeavored  to  do  away  the  custom, 
and  now  consulted  PeUilesharoo  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  young 
brave  said,  "  I  will  rescue  the  boy,  as  a  warrior  should,  by  force."  His  father 
was  unwilling  that  he  should  expose  his  life  a  second  time,  and  used  great 
flxertions  to  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  merchandise  for  the  purchase  ot  the 

V  onptlve.    All  that  were  able  contributed,  and  a  pile  was  made  of  it  at  the 

lodge  of  the  Knife-chief,  who  then  summoned  the  warrior  before  him.  When 
;  *  he  nad  arrived,  the  chief  romnmnded  hini  to  take  the  merchandise,  and 
deliver  the  boy  to  him.  Tlie  warrior  refused.  Tjetelesha  then  waved  his 
war-club  in  the  air,  bade  the  warrior  obey  or  prepare  tor  instant  death. 
**  Strik*,"  Boid  Petelesharoo,  "IwUl  meet  the  vengeance  of  his  friends."  But  the 
prudent  ond  excellent  Letelesha  reeulvcd  to  use  one  more  endeavor  before 

'  committing  such  an  act.    He  therefore  increased  the  amount  of  property, 

which  had  the  desu-ed  effect.  The  boy  was  surrendered,  and  the  valuable 
collection  of  goods  sacrificed  in  his  stead.*    This,  it  is  thought,  will  be  the 


*  hoag,  tU  supra,  3&-78. 
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Inst  time  the  inhuman  custom  will  be  attemi>ted  in  the  tribe.  "  The  origin 
of  this  sanguinary  sacrifice  is  ufiknown ;  probably  it  existed  previously  to 
their  intercourst;  with  tiie  white  traders."  *  They  believed  that  the  success 
of  their  enterprises,  and  all  undertakings,  depended  upon  their  faithAiIly 
adhering  to  the  due  performance  of  these  rites. 

In  his  way  to  Wasliington,  he  staid  some  days  in  Philadelphia,  where 
Mr.  Neagle  had  a  fine  o[)portunity  of  taking  his  portrait,  which  he  performed 
with  wonderful  success.  It  was  copied  for  Dr.  GodmarCa  Natural  History, 
and  adorns  the  second  volume  of  that  valuable  work. 

METEA,  chief  of  the  Pottowattomies,  is  brought  to  our  notice  on  accoun*^ 
of  the  opposition  he  made  to  the  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  his  country.  Iii 
1821,  he  resided  upon  the  Wabash.  To  numerous  treaties,  from  1814  to 
1821,  wo  find  his  name,  and  generally  at  tiie  head  of  those  of  his  tribe. 
At  the  treaty  uf  Chicago,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech,  after  Governor  Cass  had  informed  him  of  the  objects  of  his  mission. 

"My  father, — We  have  listened  to  what  you  have  said.    We  shall  now 
retire  to  our  camps  and  consult  upon  it.    You  will  hear  nothing  more  ftum 
us  at  present.    [This  is  a  uniform  custom  of  all  the  Indians.    Wlien  the 
coimcil  was  again  convened,  Mdea  continued.]     We  meet  you  here  to-day, 
because  we  had  promised  it,  to  tell  you  our  minds,  and  what  we  have  agreed 
upon  among  ourselves.    You  will  listen  to  us  with  a  good  mind,  and  believe 
what  we  say.    You  know  that  we  first  came  to  this  country,  a  long  time  ago, 
and  wlien  we  sat  ourselves  down  upon  it,  we  met  with  a  great  many  hard- 
ships and  difficulties.     Our  country  was  then  very  large ;  but  it  hiis  -iwindled 
away  to  a  small  spot,  and  you  wish  to  purchase  that!     This  has  cai.sed  us  to 
reflect  much  upon  what  you  have  tol:'  us;  and  we  have,  therefore,  brought 
all  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  the  young  men  and  women  and  children  of 
our  tribe,  that  one  part  may  not  do  what  the  others  object  to,  and  that  all 
may  be  witness  of  what  is  going  fcward.    You  know  your  children.    Since 
you  first  came  among  them,  they  nave  listened  to  your  words  with  an  at- 
tentive ear,  and  have  always  hearkened  to  your  counsels.    Whenevc^r  you 
have  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  us,  whenever  you  have  had  a  favor  to  ask  of 
us,  we  have  always  lent  a  favorable  ear,  and  our  invariable  answer  has  been 
'yes.'    This  you  know!    A  long  time  has  passed  since  we  first  come  upon 
our  lands,  and  onr  old  people  have  all  sinik  into  iheir  graves.    They  had 
sense.    We  are  all  young  and  foolish,  and  do  not  wish  to  do  any  tiring  that 
ihey  would  not  approve,  were  they  living.    We  are  fearful  we  shall  offend 
their  spirits,  if  we  sell  our  lands ;  and  wc  are  fearful  we  shall  oflfend  you,  if 
we  do  not  sell  them.    This  has  caused  us  great  perplexity  of  thought,  l)ecnnse 
we  have  counselled  among  oureeives,  and  do  not  know  how  we  can  part  with 
the  land.    Our  country  was  given  to  us  by  the  Great  S{tirit,  who  gave  it  to  us 
to  hunt  upon,  to  make  our  cornfields  upon,  to  live  upon,  and  to  make  down 
our  b«;ds  Hj)on  when  we  die.     And  he  ivonid   never  (brgive  us,  should  we 
bargain  it  away.    When  you  first  6[)oke  to  us  for  lands  at  St.  Mary's,  we  said 
we  had  a  little,  and  agreed  to  sell  you  a  piece  of  it ;  but  we  told  you  we 
could  spnre  no  more.    Now  you  ask  us  again.    You  are  never  satisfied! 
We  have  sold  you  a  great  tract  of  land,  already ;  bui  it  is  not  enough !    We 
sold  it  to  you  for  the  lienefit  of  your  children,  to  larin  and  to  live  upon. 
We  have  now  hut  little  left.    We  shall  want  it  all  for  ourselves.    We  know 
not  how  long  we  may  live,  and  we  wish  to  have  some  lands  for  our  children 
to  hunt  ujion.    You  are  gradually  taking  away  onr  hunting-grounds.    Your 
children  are  driving  us  before  them.    We  are  growing  uneasy.    What  lands 
yon  have,  you  may  retain  forever:  but  we  shall  sell  no  more.    You  think, 
perhaps,  that  I  speak  in  papsion ;  but  my  heart  is  good  towards  you.    I  speak 
like  one  of  your  own  children.    I  am  an  Indian,  a  red-skin,  and  live  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  but  my  countiy  is  already  too  small ;  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  bring  up  my  children,  if  I  give  it  all  away.    We  sold  you  a  fine  tract 
of  land  at  St.  Mary  s.    We  said  to  you  then  it  was  enough  to  satisfy  your 
children,  and  the  last  we  should  sell:  and  we  thought  it  would  he  the 
last  you  would  ask  for.    We  have  now  told  you  what  we  had  to  say.    It  is 
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what  waM  diitermined  on,  in  a  council  among  ourselves ;  and  what  I  have 
spoken,  is  tho  voice  of  my  nation.  On  this  account,  all  our  people  have 
conie  here  to  listen  to  ine;  but  do  not  think  wo  have  a  bad  opinion  of 
you.  Where  should  we  get  a  bad  opinion  of  you  ?  We  speak  to  you 
with  a  good  heart,  and  the  feelings  of  a  friend.  You  are  acquainted  with 
this  piece  of  Jnnd— the  country  we  live  in.  Shall  we  give  it  up?  Take 
notice,  it  is  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  if  we  give  it  away,  what  will  become 
of  us  ?  The  Great  Spirit,  who  has  '^jrovirled  it  for  our  use,  allows  us  to  keep 
it,  to  hring  up  our  young  men  and  e*up[iort  our  families.  We  should  incur  his 
anger,  if  we  bartered  it  away.  If  we  had  more  land,  you  should  get  more ; 
but  our  land  has  been  wasting  away  ever  since  the  while  people  became  our 
neighlmrs,  and  we  have  now  hardly  enough  left  to  cover  the  bones  of  our 
tritw.  You  are  in  the  ruidst  of  your  red  children.  What  is  due  to  us  in 
money,  we  wish,  and  «vill  receive  at  this  place ;  and  We  want  nothing  more. 
We  all  shake  hanc'd  with  you.  Behold  our  warriors,  our  women,  and  chil- 
dreji.    Take  piiy  on  us  and  on  our  words." 

Notwithstanding  the  derisive  language  held  by  Metea  in  this  speech,  against 
selling  littid,  yet  his  name  is  to  the  treaty  of  sale.  And  in  another  speech  of 
about  equal  length,  delivered  shortly  after,  upon  the  same  subject,  the  same 
determination  is  manifest  throughout 

At  thin  time  he  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  noble 
and  dignified  ap|)earauce.  He  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  eloquent  chief  of 
his  nation.  In  the  last  war,  he  fought  against  the  Americans,  and,  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  Wavne,  was  severely  wounded ;  on  which  account  be  draws  a 
pension  frotn  the  llritish  governinent* 

At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  of  which  we  have  made  mention, 
several  other  chiefs,  besides  Metect,  or,  as  his  name  is  sometimes  written, 
Meekm,  were  very  prominent,  and  deserve  a  remembrance.  Among  them 
may  be  particularlv  named 

KEBWAGOUSHKUM,  a  chief  of  the  first  authority  in  the  Ottowa  nation. 
We  shall  give  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the  time,  which  is  considered 
very  valuable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  history  it  contains,  as  for  its  merits 
in  other  respects.  Indian  History  by  an  Indian,  must  be  the  most  valuable 
|>art  of  any  work  about  them.    Keeioagouahkum  began  : — 

''x\1y  fathpr,  listen  to  me!  The  first  white  people  seen  by  us  were  the 
Freiicii.  When  they  first  ventured  into  these  lakes,  they  hai!ed  us  as  children ; 
they  came  with  pres<3nts  and  promises  of  peace,  and  we  took  them  by  the 
liund.  We  gave  them  what  they  wanted,  and  initiated  tlicm  into  our  mode 
of  life,  whicn  they  readily  fell  into.  After  i^ome  time,  during  which  we  had 
become  well  acquainted,  we  embraced  their  father,  (tlie  king  of  France,)  as 
our  father.  Shortly  after,  these  people  that  wear  red  coats,  (the  English,) 
came  to  this  country,  and  overthrew  the  French ;  and  they  extended  their 
hand  to  us  in  tViendship.  As  soon  as  the  French  were  oveilhrown,  the  British 
told  us,  'We  will  clothe  yoj  in  the  same  manner  the  French  did.  We  will 
supply  you  with  all  you  want,  and  will  purchase  all  your  peltries,  as  they  did.' 
Sure  enougli !  after  the  British  took  poasession  of  the  cour>try,  they  fulfilled 
all  their  promises.  When  they  told  u:i  we  should  have  eii  •  thing,  we  were 
sure  to  get  it;  and  we  got  from  them  the  best  goods. — ^.o.as  time  after  the 
British  had  bi-en  in  t)ossession  of  the  coimtry,  it  was  reported  that  another 

Keople,  who  wort  white  clothes,  had  a."i»°n  and  driven  the  British  out  of  the 
ind.  These  people  we  first  mot  at  Greenville,  [in  1795,  to  treat  with  General 
fVayne,]  and  took  them  by  the  hand. — When  the  Indiniis  first  iw  t  th(!  Ameri- 
can chief,  [fVayne,]  in  council,  there  were  but  few  Ottowus  present;  but  he 
said  to  thorn,  'Wnen  I  sit  myself  down  at  Detnit,  you  will  all  see  me.' 
Shor.ly  altLT,  he  arrived  at  Detroit  Proclamation  was  then  made  for  all  the 
Indians  to  romt*  in. — We  were  to'd,  [hy  the  general,]  'The  rejiBoii  I  do  not 
pusli  those  British  farther  is,  that  we  may  not  forget  their  example  in  giving 
you  presents  of  cloth,  arms,  ammunition,  and  whatever  else  yon  may  require. 
Sunj  enough !  The  first  time,  we  were  clothed  with  great  liberality.  You 
gave  us  Etrouds,  guns,  ammunition,  and  many  other  things  we  stood  in  need 

*  Schoolcraft's  Travel*. 
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of,  and  said,  <  Thia  is  the  way  you  may  ahvaya  expect  to  be  used.'  It  was 
also  said,  that  whenever  we  were  in  great  necessity,  you  would  help  us.— 
When  the  Indians  on  the  Muiiniee  were  first  about  to  sell  their  lands,  we 
heard  it  with  both  ears,  but  we  never  received  a  dollar. — The  Chippewas, 
the  Pottowattomies,  and  the  Ottowus  tvere,  originallv,  but  one  nation.  We 
separated  from  each  other  near  Michilimackinac.  We  were  related  by  the 
ties  of  .blood,  language  and  interest ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  long  time,  these 
things  have  been  forgotten,  and  both  nations  liiivo  sold  their  lands,  without 
consulting  us." — "  Our  brothers,  the  Chippewas,  have  also  sold  you  a  large 
tract  of  land  at  Saganaw.  People  are  constantly  passing  through  the  country, 
but  we  received  neither  invitation  nor  money.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Pot- 
towattomies, Ottowas,  and  Chii)powai!i,  who  are  all  one  nation,  should  sell 
their  lands  without  giving  each  otiicr  notice.  Have  we  tlicn  degenerated  so 
much  that  we  can  no  longer  trust  one  another? — Perhaps  the  Pottowattomies 
may  think  I  have  come  nere  on  a  begging  journey,  tnat  I  wish  to  claim  a 
share  of  lands  to  which  my  people  are  not  entitled.  I  tell  tlieni  it  is  not  so. 
We  have  never  begged,  and  shall  not  now  commence.  When  I  went  to 
Detroit  lust  fall,  Governor  Cass  told  me  to  r  jine  to  this  place,  at  this  time, 
and  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say  in  council.  As  we  live  u  great  way  in  the 
woods,  and  nev(  r  see  white  people  except  in  the  fall,  when  the  traders  come 
among  us,  we  have  not  so  many  o[)portuiiities  to  profit  by  this  intercourse  as 
our  neighbors,  and  to  get  what  necessaries  we  require  ;  but  we  moke  out  to 
live  independently,  and  trade  upon  our  own  lands.  We  have,  heretofore, 
received  nothing  less  than  justice  iiom  the  Americans,  and  all  we  expect,  in 
the  present  treaty,  is  a  full  i)roportion  of  the  money  and  goods." 

"  A  series  of  misfortunes,"  says  Mr.  SchoolcraJI,  "  has  since  overtaken  this 
friendly,  modest,  and  sensible  chief.  On  returnm"  from  the  treaty  of  ^  icago, 
while  off  the  mouth  of  Grand  River,  in  Lake  Michigan,  his  canoe  was  ^ftruck 
by  a  flaw  of  wind  and  upset.  After  making  every  exertion,  ho  snw  his  wife 
and  all  his  children,  except  one  son,  perish.  With  his  son  he  reached  the 
shore ;  but,  as  if  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  this  only  surviving  child  has  since 
been  poisoned  lor  the  part  he  took  in  the  treaty." 

The  result  of  this  treaty  was  the  relinquishment,  by  the  Ottowas,  Chip- 
pewas, and  Pottowattomies,  of  a  tract  of  country  in  the  southern  i)art  of  the 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  containing  upwai'ds  of  5,000,000  acres,  and  for  which 
they  received  of  the  Uniteil  States,  in  goods,  35,000  dollars;  and  several  other 
sums  wore  awarded  to  the  separate  trjbes,  to  some  yearly  forever,  and  to 
others  for  a  limited  term  of  years.  Some  of  the  chiefs  who  attended  to  the 
treaty  were  opposed  to  this  sale,  and  hence  the  reason  tliat  Kceioagoushkum^a 
son  was  poisoned. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Black-hawk's  war — Historical  account  of  the  tribes  engaged  in  it — Treaty  between 
them — Murders  among  the  Sioux  and  Chi/i/icieas—RF.D-BmD — Taken  for  murder 
— Dies  in  prison — Trial,  and  execution  of  Indians — Black-hawk — The  Sacs  murder 
28  Menominies — Indians  insulted— Their  amntrij  soldmithout  the  consent  oj  a  large 
party— This  occasions  the  war — Ordered  to  leave  their  country — General  Gainea 
■drives  them  beyond  the  Mississippi— Conclude  a  Treaty — Treaty  broken — Sacs  re- 
turn again  to  their  village — Determine  on  war — General  Atkinson  marches  against 
ihem — They  retreat  up  Rock  River. 

It  will  be  necessaiy,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  some  account  of  such  tribes  of 
Indians  as  will  «»ften  be  mentioned  as  we  jiroceed.  We  shall,  however,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  such  tribes  as  took  part  in  the  late  war  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  more  especially  ;  and  firstly,  of  the  Win- 
nebagos.  This  tribe  inhabit  the  country  upon  the  Ouisconsin,  a  river  that 
rises  between  the  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  and  which  disembogues 
itself  into  the  Mississippi,  near  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  N.  W.  territory.  They 
were  found  seated  here  when  the  country  was  first  visited  l)y  whites,  about 
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ISO  years  aso,  and  hnro  tLcy  still  remain.  In  1830,  tliey  ware  supposed  to 
numoer  15M  eoulg,  of  whom  500  were  men,  350  women,  and  700  diildycn, 
and  lired  in  ten  towns  or  villaKes.*  A  body  of  Winnebago  warriors  was  in 
the  fight  at  Tippecanoe,  under  the  impostor  EU^watawa.  SananuUJumgaf 
called  SUnU'tater,  and  Wapamangum^  or  fVlaie-loon^  were  leaders  of  the  Win- 
nebago warriors.  The  latter  was  one  that  opjiosed  General  Wayne  in  17U4, 
but  was  reconciled  to  the  Americans  in  17i>5,  by  the  treaty  of  Grceuville. 
He  also  treated  with  General  Hctrriton,  in  1809,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  again  at 
Greenville  in  1814  ;  but  he  was  active  in  the  war  of  1813,  and  on  the  British 
side.  Winnebago  Lake,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  Green  Bay,  was 
probably  named  iVom  this  tribe  of  Indians,  or,  what  is  quite  as  probable,  they 
received  their  name  from  the  lake. 

Secondly,  the  Afenomiiiies.  This  tribe  inhabits  a  river  bearing  their  name, 
and  is  situated  about  one  degree  north  of  the  Winnebagos,  from  wIiomi  they 
are  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains.  They  numbered  in  1830,  according 
to  some,  about  355  persons,  of  whom  not  more  than  100  were  fighters ;  but 
this  estifnate  could  apply  only,  it  is  thought,  to  the  most  populous  ti'ibe. 

Th'.Ally,  the  Pottowattomies,  or  PouteouatamiM.  This  nation  was  early 
known  to  the  French.  In  the  year  1668,  300  of  them  visited  Father  Mloutz, 
at  a  place  which  the  French  called  Chagouumigon,  which  is  an  island  in 
Lake  Superior.  There  was  among  them  at  this  time  an  old  man  100  years 
old,  of  whom  his  nation  reported  wonderful  things ;  among  others,  that  he 
could  go  without  food  20  days,  and  that  he  often  saw  the  Great  Spirit.  He 
was  taken  sick  here,  and  died  in  a  few  days  after.f 

The  country  of  the  Pottowattomies  is  adjacent  to  the  south  end  of  Lako 
Michigan,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  1830  their  numbers  were  set  down 
at  3400.  At  that  time  the  United  States  paid  them  yearly  5700  dollars.  Of 
this,  350  dollars  remained  a  permanent  annuity  until  the  late  war. 

Fourthly,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  These  are  usually  mentioned  toeether,  and 
are  now  really  but  one  nation.  They  also  had  the  gospel  taught  them  about 
1668,  by  the  Jesuits.  They  live  to  the  west  of  the  Pottowattomies,  generally 
between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  chief 
of  the  Sauks,  or  Sacs,  for  at  least  14  years,  has  been  Keokvk.  Of  him  we 
shall  particularly  speak  in  due  course.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  supposed 
to  amount,  in  la20,  to  about  3000  persons  in  all ;  one  fiAh  of  whom  may  bo 
accounted  warriors. 

Thus  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  most  impoitant  points  in  the  history  of 
the  tribes  which  were  engaged  in  the  late  border  war  under  Black-hawk,  and 
are,  therefore,  prepared  to  proceed  in  the  narration  of  the  events  of  that  war. 
It  will  be  nt'ces^iry  fur  us  to  begin  with  some  events  as  early  as  1833 ;  at 
which  period  a  chief  of  the  Winnebagos,  called  Red-bird,  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous. This  year,  the  United  States'  agents  held  a  treaty  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  with  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  Winnebagos,  Chippeways,  Sioux,  &c.,  for  the 
purpose,  among  other  things,  of  bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  first- 
named  tribe  and  the  others,  who  were  carrying  on  bloody  wars  among  them- 
selves; the  treaty  stipulated  that  each  tribo  should  confine  itself  to  certain 
boundaries,  which  were  designated  ;  and  as  parties  from  them  all  were  con- 
stantly visiting  the  United  States'  forts,  upon  busines  s,  or  various  other  occa- 
sions, it  was  agreed  that  any  party  should  be;  protected  from  insult  or  injury 
from  any  other  Indians  while  upon  such  visits.  It  would  not  seem,  however, 
that  the  makers  of  the  treaty  could  have  supposed  that  any  such  agirement 
would  avail  much,  where  deep  hatred  existed  between  any  of  the  (wrties ; 
for  the  very  circumstance  of  protection  being  oflTored,  would  lead  directly  to 
difiiculty,  by  placing  one  party  in  a  situation  exactly  to  acconiniodate  another, 
in  their  peculiar  method  of  surprise  -,  nor  co«i4d  any  one  liave  supposed  that 
any  fear  of  punishment  from  the  whites  would  have  been  equal  to  tlie 
gratification  of  revenge.  Yet  the  motives  of  the  whites  were  good,  however 
Kttle  was  eflfected  by  them. 

As  was  expected,  firequent  murders  bsp^ned  among  tiie  Indians ;  an^  it  was 
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not  oAen  that  thoM  guilty  of  them  could  be  found  or  recognized.  At  length, 
in  the  lunimer  of  IffJff,  a  partv  of  34  CliippewaB,  on  a  tour  to  Fort  Snelliug, 
wore  Rurpriied  by  •  hand  of  Sioux,  who  killed  and  wounded  eiffht  of  them. 
The  onmmnndant  of  Fort  Bneiling  captured  four  of  them,  whom  ho  delivered 
into  the  hnndit  of  the  Chippewas,  who  immediately  sliot  tliein,  according  to 
thi)  dinM'tionii  of  tho  commandant  A  Sioux  chief,  named  Red-bird,  resented 
the  proceodlngH  of  the  commandant,  and  1*0801  vcd  upon  a  further  retaliation 
tinnii  the  OhippnwaM.  Accordingly,  he  led  n  war  [>arty  against  tliem  soon 
utlnr,  hilt  wan  ditfunted;  imd  upon  his  return  home  ii'om  the  expedition,  his 
iioighliurN  derided  him,  as  being  no  Wave. 

Whnt  were  the  grounds  of  ned-bircTa  enmity  in  the  first  place  is  now  un- 
known, nor  is  it  important  to  be  inquired  into  in  our  present  busines? ;  but 
rcrtuiii  it  Im,  ho  had,  or  conceived  that  he  had,  just  cause  for  his  attack  upon 
tho  Cliippewuii;  hin  Inst  and  unsuccessful  expedition  against  them,  however, 
%vuM  to  ruvengfl  the  execution  of  those  at  Fort  Snelling,  who,  he  had  been 
told,  were  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  family  of  seven  persons,  named 
Melhodii,  near  Piairio  den  Chiens.  This,  however,  was  not  very  likely  the 
(Saso, 

As  he  could  not  got  revenge  of  the  Chippewas,  Red-bird  resolved  on  seek- 
ing it  among  the  whites,  their  abettors ;  therefore,  with  two  or  three  other 
desiieradoeH,  like  himscdf,  of  whom  Black-hawk  was  probably  one,  he  re|iaired 
to  rrairii)  Am  Chi  'US,  where,  on  the  24  July,  Wi7,  they  killed  two  persona 
and  woiiiidnd  a  third.  We  hear  of  no  plunder  taken,  but  with  a  keg  of  whisky, 
which  they  bought  of  a  triider,  they  retired  to  the  mouth  of  Itad-axe  River. 
Six  dayH  atlor,  Jidv  .'10,  with  his  company  augmented,  Red-bird  waylaid  two 
koeUhoutM  that  had  been  conveying  commissary  Btoros  to  Fort  Snclling.  One 
came  into  the  ambush  in  the  day  time,  and,  after  a  fight  of  four  hours,  es- 
caped with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  four  wounded.  It  was  midnight  before 
the  other  fell  into  the  snare,  and,  owing  to  the  darkness,  escaped  without 
much  injury. 

Notice  haa  protmbly  been  taken  by  Black-hawk,  in  his  narrative,  of  these 
events ;  hut  as  he  relates  every  thing  without  any  regard  to  dates,  it  is  impoa- 
aible  to  asRigii  some  of  his  incidents  to  their  proper  places  in  history. 

Nnt  long  after  titose  events,  in  September,  1827,  General  Jltkinson  marched 
into  the  \Viiinobago  country,  with  a  brigade  of  troops,  regulars  and  inilitin,  and 
Huccieded  in  nitikmg  prisoners  of  Red-bird,  and  six  other  Winnebngos,  who 
wore  held  in  confliiemeiit  at  Prairie  du  Chien  until  a  trial  could  be  had  on  them. 
On  the  S.*}  October,  1828,  at  a  special  term  of  the  United  States' Circuit  Court, 
they  wore  tried,  all  except  Red-bird,  who  had  died  in  prison.  fVanlga  or  the 
Sun,  and  Chik-hons'iiic,  ttie  Little-bull,  were  each  tried  on  two  indictments ;  one 
for  the  murder  of  Hef(iiitre  Oagnier,  as  accomplices  of  Red-bird,  in  the  murder 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  On  the  second  indictment,  Chik- 
hong-aic  was  tried  for  tlio  murder  of  Solomon  Lipcap ;  and  ff^aniga  on  the 
same,  as  his  accomplice.  On  the  third  indictment,  Waniga  was  tried  for 
scalping  Lnuita  Oaanitr  with  intent  to  kill.  On  the  first  indictment,  both 
were  brought  in  guilty.  On  the  second,  Chik-hong-aic  was  brought  in  guilty, 
and  ff'anign  was  acquittfid.  On  the  third,  fVamga  was  found  guilty,  and 
L'hik-honfr-aic  was  acquitted.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  executed  on  the  26 
of  the  following  December. 

The  two  charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Melhode  and  family  were  acquit- 
ted by  a  noUe  protequi.  Black-hawk,  or  Knra-zhonaept-hah,  as  his  name  was 
then  written,  and  Kanonekah,  the  Youngest  of  the  Thunders,  were  among  the 
prisoners  charged  with  the  attack  on  the  boats  the  preceding  year ;  but  the 
charge  not  biihg  sustained  for  want  of  evidence,  they  were  discharged,  as 
was  also  a  son  of  Red-bird. 

ThtiH  it  n|>fienrfla  year  had  passed  since  these  Indians  were  captured,  before 
thfy  were  brought  to  trial.  Such  a  delay  of  justice  was  to  th<^  friends  of  the 
nu|>fi>Hfned  Inmnns  ten  times  as  iiiSuflTerable,  if  possible,  as  any  puiiishir.cnt 
could  have  been,  inflicted  in  any  reasonable  time  after  a  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted. They  cannot  understand  why,  if  one  be  guilty,  he  should  not 
at  on>re  be  punishifd,  as  it  seldom  happens,  with  Indians,  that  they  deny  an 
act  when  guilty:  the  most  of  them  scorn  to  do  it   Hence,  the  white  people's 
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keeping  them  imprisonetl,  they  think  on  act  of  groat  cowardice  ;  prrsuming 
they  durn  nut  punish  the  culprit.  It  hiis  sometimes  liappcnod,  tliat  after  an 
Indian  had  been  inipriaonod  for  a  long  time,  and  been  discharged  for  wunt  of 
evidence,  althoiigii  ut  tiio  time  of  IiIh  capture  there  were  no  doiibtB  of  hia  guilt, 
even  upon  hia  own  confoRsion,  ho  hnt*  been  shot  by  some  skulking  white  bor- 
derer on  IiIh  wny  to  lii<i  home.  This,  to  the  fricndu  of  such  Indian,  is  the 
most  ahoiniiiahle  crime  ;  and  thcso  things  iiad  all  happened  in  Illinois  before 
thecnd  oflWiK 

Bi.ACK-nAWK,  i.  we  have  just  seen,  wnK  captured  and  held  some  time  in  du- 
rance for  attaduiij^  the  hoat!«,  which,  it  seonm,  cocld  not  be  proved  against  him, 
as  he  WHH  discliurgi;d;  but  if  there  were  doubts  of  his  guilt  before,  there  can 
be  none  now,  according  to  his  own  confession,  which,  it  would  seem,  he  had 
too  mucii  (Tail  to  acknowledge  belbre  his  trial. 

Matters  eoiititnicd  in  n  ruffled  statn  for  ubodt  three  years,  though  nets  of 
violci)ce  findii  not  often  to  have  occurred.  In  IKJl,  it  was  the  general  o|)inion 
on  the  frontiern,  that  the  Indians  intended  to  forbear  no  longer ;  and  it  was 
rightly  jndited  by  General  Atkinson,  that  efforts  had  been,  or  were  being  mode 
by  some  of  tliem  to  unite  all  the  Indians  from  Rock  River  to  Mexico  in  a  war. 
That  this  was  the  truth  of  the  case  we  will  hear  Black-hawk  in  evidence. 
He  says,  "Riimicrs  wore  sent  to  the  Arkansas,  Red-River  and  Texas — not  on 
the  subject  of  our  lands,  but  a  secivt  mission,  which  I  am  not,  at  present,  per- 
mitted to  explain." 

The  differf'iieo  l>etween  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Menominies  and  Sioux, 
was  one  great  cautio  of  the  troubles  previous  to  the  war  of  18.'W.  The  whites 
used  their  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  them,  and  finally  cfibcted 
it,  although  at  the  very  time  murders  were  committed  by  one  |)arty*upon  the 
other,  while  on  their  way  to  attend  a  treaty  for  their  own  benefit.  But  such 
is  their  thirst  for  revenge,  that  they  will  take  it  at  the  hazard  of  themselves 
and  all  their  conn(  ctions.  l^/acA;-^ii{;A;- himself  relates,  that  on  a  certain  time, 
which,  I  believe,  was  in  the  summer  of  1830,  the  chiefs  of  the  Foxes  were 
invited  to  attend  a  treaty  at  Prairie  du  Chien  for  the  settlement  of  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  Sioux.  Nine  of  tlie  head  men  of  the  F  xes,  with  one 
woman  in  their  company,  set  out  to  attend  the  treaty,  who,  •  i  their  way,  were 
met  by  a  company  of  Sioux,  near  the  Ouisconsin,  and  all  ol  them,  except  one 
man,  were  killed. 

This  nmrder  went  unrevcnged  until  the  next  year,  when  a  band  of  Sioux 
and  Menominies,  who  were  encamped  within  a  mile  of  the  fort  at  Praiiiedu 
Chien,  were  attacked  by  some  Foxes  from  Blaek-hmrk^^  party,  and  28  of  them 
were  killed.  The  whites  now  demanded  the  murderciS,  but  Black-hawk  said 
they  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  demand,  for  it  was  an  offair  between  the 
Indian  nations,  over  whom  they  had  no  authority ;  and  besides,  he  said,  when 
the  IVienominies  had  murdered  the  Fox  chiefs,  the  year  before,  they  made  no 
such  d;'mantl  for  the  murderers. 

According  to  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  1830,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  their  counti^  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Sioux,  Oma- 
hahs,  loways,  Ottoes,  and  several  oiher  tribes  and  bands,  participated  in  the 
sale ;  but  Black-hawk  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Keokuk^  or  the  Watchful-fox, 
at  this  time  headed  the  party  of  Sacs  that  made  the  treaty ;  when  Black-haiok 
knew  what  was  done,  it  very  much  agitated  and  displeased  hirn ;  but  Keokuk 
had  pleased  the  whites,  and  sold  his  country,  as  the  ill-advised  JiVInioah  had 
done.  The  next  summer,  1831,  Black-hawk  says,  that  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
Indian  agent  at  Rock  Island,  lit  heard,  for  the  first  time,  "talk  of  our  having 
to  leave  my  village.  The  trader  (he  says)  explained  to  me  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  that  had  been  mada,  and  said  we' would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  Illinois 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  advised  us  to  select  a  good  place  for  our  village, 
and  remove  to  it  in  the  spring."  This  trader  was  the  adopted  brother  of  the 
■  princi])al  Fox  chief,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  leave  his  village  and  build 
another  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Keokuk  had  consented  to  go, 
and  was  using  all  his  influence  to  induce  others  to  go  with  him. 

A  party  now  began  to  organize  itself  in  opposition  to  that  of  Keokuk. 
They  called  upon  Black-hawk  lor  his  opinion  about  it ;  and,  says  the  old  chief, 
"  I  gave  it  freely — and  after  questioning  Quhsh-quh-me  about  the  sale  of  the 
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landa,  ho  aaMired  me  that  he  norer  hod  conMntud  to  the  mIa  of  our  villtge/ 
I  now  promised  this  party  to  be  their  litiulur,  nnd  rabed  the  vlandard  of 
oppoaition  to  Keokuk,  witli  u  Aill  determiiiatiuii  nut  to  Inava  my  villafe." 

Tho  Sac  village  wan  on  the  point  of  Iniiil  formed  by  Koek  River  and  the 
MisiiRsippi.  Tlin  tribe  had  here  iiaimlly  niMint  700  orren  of  nlaniing  land, 
which  extended  almnt  two  and  a  half  niilnii  up  the  MiMliwIppi.  According 
to  tho  tradition  of  the  Indians,  a  village  had  »Uhh\  here  oboiit  ISO  yeara. 
The  whole  extent  of  tho  Sac  country  on  the  MimliMippi,  won  fVom  the  mouth 
of  the  Ouisconsin  to  the  Portagu  ae»  Sioux,  nlmo«t  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Missouri,  in  len<;th  nonr  700  milen. 

About  tlie  timi)  of  tho  treaty  of  which  we  have  lieon  snenklng,  some  out- 
rages were  committed  upmi  tho  Indians  by  tho  whit4'S  In  kind  like  the  follow- 
ing :— One  of  Black-hawk's  men  having  found  a  hive  of  l)en«  In  the  woods,  in 
a  hollow  tree,  took  it  to  his  wigwam.  Some  whites,  hnvinir  learned  the  cir- 
cumstance, repaired  to  the  Indian's  wigwam  nnd  denMnded  the  honey  as 
theirs,  and  ho  gavo  it  up  to  them.  They  not  only  took  the  honey,  but  made 
plunder  of  all  tho  skins  ho  had  got  during  his  winter's  himt,  and  carried  them 
off  also.  The  case  of  tho  Indian  was  exceeding  hard,  Ibr  he  owed  the  skina 
to  his  trader.  Therefore  he  could  not  pay  him,  nor  could  he  get  necessariee 
for  his  family,  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  meet  his  former  contract 

About  this  time  Black-hawk  met  with  g^'MH  ill  treatment  ttom  some  whites 
who  met  him  in  tho  woods  a-huntiug.  They  foil  upon  him,  and  beat  him  so 
severely  that  he  was  lame  for  some  time  after  it.  Thi  whiles  pretended  he 
had  done  them  an  injury.  Such  outrages,  added  to  those  of  a  piiblic  nature, 
bad  driven  th(;  Indians  to  desperation,  and  flnallv  d^termintrd  BUuk'hawk  to 
act  on  the  offensive,  liut  he  was  sadly  deceived  in  his  real  strength  when 
he  came  to  trial;  for  he  had  been  asHured  that  the  (/hippewas,  Ottowas, 
Winnebagos  and  Pottowattomies  all  stood  ready  to  help  and  second  hinL 
Nitapope,  who  had  been  among  some  of  (hem,  was  either  deeeived  himself) 
or  he  intentionally  deceived  his  chief  But  the  PrMhet,  fVabokitikiek,  was 
doubtless  the  greatest  deceiver.  He  sent  word  to  maek-hauik  that  he  had 
received  wampum  from  the  nations  just  mentioned,  and  he  was  sure  of  their 
cooperation.  Besides  this  strong  encouragement,  it  was  also  told  to  the 
priticipal  Sac  chiefs,  that  their  British  father  at  Maiden  stood  ready  to  help 
them,  in  case  of  wrong  being  offered  them  by  the  whites ;  but  this  wasi, 
without  doubt,  a  stratagem  of  the  Prophet,  or  M'eapope,  the  bearer  of  the 
intelligence.  The  chiefs  of  the  whites  at  Maiden  and  otnernlnres,  had  been 
visited  by  Black-hawk  or  his  head  men,  and,  on  being  told  their  situation  in 
respect  to  being  obliged  to  leave  their  country,  these  fVionds  of  the  Indians 
honestly  told  them  that,  if  they  had  not  sold  their  country,  it  could  not  be 
taken  from  them. 

When  the  old  chief.  Black-hawk,  found  that  Keokuk  hod  sold  the  Sac 
village,  with  the  rest  of  their  country  on  the  east  side  of  tho  Mississippi,  he 
saw  and  conversed  with  him  about  it,  and  Keokuk  was  mo  well  convinced  that 
he  had  done  what  he  had  no  right  to  do,  thot  ho  promised  to  go  to  the  whites, 
and  use  all  his  endeavors  to  get  it  bark  again  l»y  giving  any  other  |mrt  of  the 
coimtry  for  it:  Black-hawk  said  ho  woidd  give  u\\  even  the  mA-mifUt$,  if 
they  could  only  be  allowed  to  enjoy  their  old  village,  and  the  little  point  of 
land  on  which  were  the  beautifbl  cornfields  wliicii  th«ir  wives  had  cultivated, 
for  years,  undisturbed,  and  the  adjacent  burying-grounds  ofthoir  honored  dead. 

With  strong  hopes  that  (something  would  be  effected  fbr  them,  the  Sacs 
set  out  upon  their  usual  winter's  hunt,  in  the  fall  of  18^,  and  meanwhile 
the  whites  came  on  and  possessed  their  beloved  village  I  When  the  Indians 
returned,  they  saw  families  of  intruders  in  their  own  wigwams  and  lodges, 
tliat  they  had  lefl  the  fall  previous— the  wives  and  ehildren  of  the  poor 
Indi&ns  were  now  upon  the  banks  of  their  own  MisaiMippi,  but  without  a 
home  or  lodge  to  cover  them !  This  was  insuffiirable  to  mauf/-hau^tf—fi\mn 
is  the  white  man  that  could  endure  Fuch  things  ?  There  are  none  that  could, 
even  the  most  servile  slavo. 

The  Sacs  were  encamped  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mlifiseippi,  having  re- 
turned  from  their  hunting-grounds  earlier  than  luual,  on  account  of  infor- ' 
mation  of  the  state  of  things  iii  their  village.    The  ice  bad  not  left  the  Mia- 
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fltssippi ;  but  before  it  was  time  to  plant  corn,  the  firm  resolution  of  the  chiefi 
was  taken,  that  their  village  tliey  would  again  possess.  They  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  their  resolution,  and  went  on  and  took  possession.  The  wiiites  were 
alurmei},  and  doubting  of  their  ability  to  drive  off  the  Indians  therif  said  they 
would  live  and  plant  together ;  but  took  care  to  seize  upon  all  the  best  planting 
land.  The  Indians  were  determined  not  to  be  the  first  to  commit  any  hostile  act, 
and  submitted  to  great  insults;  some  of  their  women  being  shamefully  beaten 
by  their  white  neighbors  for  the  most  trifling  offence,  to  which  their  new 
RituMion  had  unavoidably  subjected  them,  and  one  young  man  was  actually 
beaten  to  death,  or  so  that  he  soon  after  died ;  nevertlieless,  to  the  shame  of 
those  whites  be  it  told,  there  is  no  account  which  has  ever  come  to  me  that 
the  Indians  attempted  to  retaliate. 

Other  evils  were  experienced  while  the  poor  Sacs  endeavored  to  live  with 
the  whites  in  their  own  village.  Ardent  spirits  were  brought  in,  and  used  to 
oheat  the  Indians  out  of  their  personal  property,  tlieir  guns,  and  articles 
with  which  they  hunted. 

In  the  fall  of  1830,  the  Indians  had  been  told  that  they  must  not  come 
«gaiu  to  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Meantime  the  lands  of  the  Sac  village 
had  been  sold,  or  a  part  of  them,  and  all  the  Indians  were  ordered  to  leave 
them.  Black-JMiok  and  his  band,  however,  would  not  obey,  and  some  of 
them  remained  on  the  unsold  lands,  while  the  others  were  on  their  hunting 
expeditions.  And  early  in  the  spring  of  1831,  after  having  used  every  means 
for  a  reconciliation,  without  giving  up  their  village,  the  Sacs  in  a  body  re- 
crossed  the  river  to  their  old  cornfields,  and  in  a  menacing  manner  took 
po&^ssion;  but  if  we  can  believe  Blade-hawk,  he  did  not  mean  to  b«  pro- 
voked into  a  war  by  any  thing  less  than  the  life-blood  of  some  of  his  people ; 
which  he  said  the  whites  dare  not  take,  at  least  so  long  as  he  remained  on  the 
government's  land ;  for  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  which  had  caused  these 
troubles,  the  Indians  were  not  obliged  to  leave  the  lands  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained unsold.  But  the  settlers  cried  out  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
JniHana  upon  them,  which  soon  became  so  loud  and  clamorous  that  Governor 
BemMs  forthwith  taking  the  responailnlity,  declared  the  state  of  Illinois  in- 
vaded by  hostile  Indians,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were 
upon  other  lands  than  those  owned  by  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  on  the  28  May,  1831,  Governor  Reynolda  wrote  from  Belleville, 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  to  General  Gainta,  the  militaiy  commander 
of  the  western  department,  that  he  had  received  undoubted  information  that 
the  section  of  the  state  near  Rock  Island  was  at  that  time  invaded  by  a  hos- 
tile band  of  the  Sac  Indians,  headed  by  Blaek-hawk ;  and  that  in  order  to  re- 
pel said  invasion,  and  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  state,  he  had  called  on 
700  of  the  militia  of  the  said  state,  to  be  mounted  and  ready  for  that  service. 
He  therefore,  "  as  executive  of  the  state  of  Illiuois,"  respectfully  solicited  his 
cooperation.  General  Gainea  said  in  answer,  the  next  day,  that  he  had  ordered 
six  companies  of  regular  troops  to  proceed  from  Jefferson  Barracks  the 
day  following,  May  30,  for  the  Sac  village,  and  if  necessary  he  would  add 
two  companies  more  from  Prairie  du  Chieu.  This  force  he  considered  suf- 
ficient to  put  down  the  "  hostile  Sacs ;"  but,  he  said,  if  the  Indian  force  had 
been  augmented  by  other  Indians,  then  he  would  correspond  with  his  excel- 
lency by  express,  and  avail  himself  of  his  offer  of  the  700  mounted  volunteers. 

Governor  Reynolda  had  just  before  (36  May)  written  to  General  Clark,  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  affiiirs  at  St.  Louis,  and  among  other  thin^^s  said,  he 
had  considered  it  necessary  to  order  out  troops  "  to  froted  the  citizens  "  of 
the  state  "  near  Rock  Island  from  invasion  and  depredation ; "  hut  from  his 
letter  to  Gainea^  dated  only  two  days  after,  the  state  was  actually  invaded. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  in  something  less  than  two  days,  by  thinking  the  mat- 
ter over,  the  governor  "had,  in  his  mind,  changed  the /ear  of  invasion 
into  advai  invasion.  In  the  same  letter  he  goes  on :  The  object  of  the 
goverumeat  of  the  state  ia  to  protect  those  citizens  by  removing  said  Indians, 
"  peaceably  if  they  can,  but  forcibly  if  they  must."  "I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
iiUforat  you  of  |he  above  call  on  the  militia,  and  that  in  or  about  15  days,  a  suf- 
ficient raroe  will  appear  before  those  Indians  to  remove  them,  dead  or  alive, 
over  tlw  west  aid«  of  the  Mississippi."    Whether  his  excellency  did  not 
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mean  to  stop  with  hia  Indians  short  of  the  Western  Ocean,  I  cannot  say,  but 
certaiulv  he  says  nothing  of  leaving  them  any  where  on  landa  on  the  west  side 
of  tlie  Mississippi :  he,  however,  humanely  adds,  "  But  to  save  all  this  disagree- 
able business,  perhaps  a  request  from  you  to  them,  for  them  to  remove  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  would  effect  the  object  of  procuring  peace  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state."  General  Clark  replied,  two  days  after,  that  every  effort 
on  his  part  "  had  been  made  to  effect  the  removal  from  Illinois  of  all  the  tribes 
who  had  ceded  their  landi)." 

Hence  no  alternative  now  remained  but  to  proceed  on  with  an  army  to 
drive  off"  the  Indians.  Accordingly  General  Gaines  proceeded  to  the  country 
in  dispute,  and  by  liis  prudent  management  succeeded  in  settling  the  diffi- 
culty, which,  as  matters  immediately  afterwards  turned  out,  seems  to  have 
amounted  to  but  little ;  and  as  General  Gainea'a  account  of  his  expedition 
agrees  very  well  with  what  Black-hawk  has  since  said  about  it,  we  lay  it  before 
the  reader.    It  is  contuincd  in  a  letter  dated  Rock  Island,  20  June,  1831. 

"  I  have  visited  tlie  Rock  River  villages,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  locali- 
ties, and,  as  fiu:  as  possible,  the  disposition  of  the  Indians.  They  confirm  me 
in  the  opinion  I  had  previously  formed,  that,  whatever  may  be  their  feelings 
of  hostility,  tliey  are  resolved  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  their  tomahawks  and 
fire-arms  except  in  self-defence.  But  lisw  of  their  warriors  were  to  be  seen — 
their  women  and  children,  and  their  old  men  appeared  anxious,  and  at  first 
somewhat  confused,  but  none  attempted  to  run  off.  Having  previously  noti- 
fied their  chiefs  thut  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  them,  unless  they 
should  desire  to  inform  me  of  their  intention  to  moveforthtoith,  as  I  had  di- 
rected them,  I  did  not  speak  to  them,  though  within  50  yards  of  many  of 
them.  I  had  with  me  on  board  the  steam-boat  some  aitillery,  and  two  com- 
panies of  infuntiy.  Their  village  is  immediatelv  on  Rock  River,  and  so  situ- 
ated that  I  could  from  the  steam-boat  destroy  all  their  bark  houses  (the  only 
kind  of  houses  they  have)  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  force  now  with  me, 
probably  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  But  I  am  resolved  to  abstain  from  firing 
a  shot  without  some  bloodshed,  or  some  manifest  attempt  to  shed  blood,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  I  have  already  induced  nearly  one  third  of  them  to 
cross  the  Mississippi  to  their  own  land.  The  residue,  however,  say,,  as  the 
friendly  chiefs  report,  that  they  never  will  move ;  and  what  is  very  uncommon, 
their  women  urge  their  hostile  husbands  to  fight  rather  than  to  move  and  thus 
to  abandon  their  homes." 

Thus  stood  matters  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Blinois  militia;  neither 
party  wishing  to  do  any  thing  to  bring  on  hostilities.  On  the  7th  June, 
Black-lMwk  met  General  Gaines  in  council,  and  plainly  told  him  he  would 
not  remove,  and  to  let  him  know  he  was  not  afraid  of  his  forces,  went  to  the 
council-house  at  the  head  of  his  band,  armed  and  painted  as  though  they  ex- 

Escted  to  be  attacked ;  the  consequence  was,  nothing  was  effected  thus  fur. 
ut  the  general  was  satisfied  that  the  reports  of  other  tribes  having  engaged 
to  assist  them  were  entitled  to  little  credit  That  the  general  well  understood 
the  affairs  of  the  Sacs  at  this  time,  no  doubt  will  be  entertained,  on  compar- 
ing his  account  with  the  statement  of  Black-haivk  in  his  life.  "Several  other 
triltes,"  observes  the  gcne/al,  "  such  as  the  VVinnebagos,  Pottowattomies,  and 
Kikapoos,  have  been  invited  l)y  these  Sues  to  assist  them ;  but  I  cannot  positively 
ascertain  that  more  than  WO  have  actually  joined,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  these  will  rctnain  true  to  their  offending  allies." 

As  General  Gaines  found  he  could  nut  effect  a  compliance  with  his  demands, 
he  concluded  to  wait  for  the  militia,  who,  on  the  25  June,  promptly  arrived. 
These  the  Indians  thought  it  not  proper  to  oppose,  knowing  well  that  border 
militia  would  submit  to  no  restraint  from  their  officers ;  they  therefore  fled 
across  the  Mississippi  to  avoid  being  massacred ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
June  26,  the  army  took  possession  of  the  Sac  village,  without  the  firing  of  a 
gun  on  either  side.  On  the  27th,  Black-hatok  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  dis- 
played to  show  his  disposition  to  have  a  parley,  which  soon  aflor  ensued,  and 
this  ended  in  a  treaty. 

In  his  despatch  to  the  secretary  of  war.  General  Gainet  said  he  was  of 
opinion  that  "these  Indians  were  as  completely  humbled,  as  if  they  had  been 
chastised  in  battle,  and  less  ilisposed  to  disturb  the  frontier  inhabitants ; " 
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and  that  Governor  Reytuida  was  of  the  same  opinion.  But  in  this  they  were 
both  miataken,  although  when  the  treaty  was  made,  Blaek-hauk  without 
doubt  intended  strictly  to  observe  it ;  yet  ne  could  not  foresee  what  would 
happen.  He  had  been  promised  corn  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  people,  in- 
stead of  that  which  uxey  had  been  obliged  to  abandon;  but  what  they 
received  was  fiur  tVom  sufficient,  and  they  began  to  feel  the  encroachment  of 
Amine.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  party  of  ^bcs,  as  the  old  chief  says,  went 
over  the  river  to  tUal  comjrom  their  own  Jidda !  and  thus  began  a  new  series 
of  troubles  which  ended  iii  bloodshed. 

Bkuki-hauky  with  his  chief  men,  had  signed  the  treaty,  and  it  was  broken 
the  same  year  by  both  parties.  It  was  dated  on  the  30  June,  1831,  five  days 
after  the  "  flight,"  and  among  the  signers  we  recognize,  besides  Mdcata-Mc- 
Bi-KATAK  (maat-hauk\  as  lus  name  was  then  written,  PAanEPAHo  (Stabling- 
tkitf),  Wbkshkat  {Stmveon-head),  ICakekamah  (•^Irfiah),  and  several  others. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  that  the  party  from  Black-hawk's 
band  killed  the  38  Menomouies,  of  which  we  have  before  given  an  account, 
and  although  the  whites  considered  it  their  concern,  seem  not  to  have  under- 
taken to  revenge  it  until  the  spring  of  1833 ;  and  the  probability  is,  they 
would  hardly  then  have  undertaken  it,  had  not  some,  of  the  Sacs  intruded 
themselves  again  into  their  old  village,  by  which  a  new  cry  was  raised 
ajgainst  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  General  JUkiruon  set  out  for  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, about  the  first  of  April,  at  the  head  of  the  sixth  regiment  ot  United 
States  infantry,  at  whoso  approach  Black-hawk  and  his  party  abandoned  their 
camp  on  the  Mississifipi,  where  Fort  Madison  had  been  built,  and  ascended 
Rock  River.  It  was  in  this  durectiou  he  expected  to  be  reinforced  by  the 
Pottowattomies,  Winnebagos^  and  Kikapoos,  but  who  in  the  end  declined  t^ie 
hazardous  and  unequal  conflict. 

As  Blaek-hawk  moved  leisurely  up  Rock  River,  he  received  several  ex- 
presses from  General  tMatuotif  ordering  him  in  a  peremptory  manner  to  leave 
the  country ;  but  he  constantly  said  he  would  not,  and  saia  he  was  going  to 
the  ProphtPa  village  to  make  com,  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  and  the 
whites  might  attack  him  if  the^  dared ;  that  they  might  come  on  if  thev 
chose,  but  they  would  not  find  him  unprepared ;  yet  he  would  not  begin  with 
them. 

Meanwhile  General  .Mtn«on,  not  judging  it  expedient  to  pursue  the  Indians 
lip  Rock-River,  made  a  stand  at  Dixon%  Feny.  and  waited  for  a  rein- 
forcement. 


CHAPTER  DL 

Marek  tf  Major  Stillman — KiXLa  aamt  of  Black-hawk's  men — Stillman's  dr/eol — 
TViUt  wtk  the  fVinnebagoa — Menomtmies  join  the  wkiteM — SetUtment  on  Indian 
Oruk  dutroyed — Captivity  of  two  young  women — Murders — Plum  River  tettla- 
nunt  broken  up — Congress  orders  out  troops — Murders  near  Galena — Indians  cut 
oJFby  General  Dodge — Snider'a  defeat— Steyenaon' a  defeat— Attack  on  the  fort  at 
BujjfaUt  Orove — On  that  at  Apple  River — Defeat  of  Major  Dement— ^«r<f<r  at 
Cineinawa  Mound — Ravages  of  the  cholera  among  the  regular  troops — Battle  of 
the  Ouiseonsin — Action  wUh  the  steam-boat  Wamor— Battle  of  the  tUL  of  August, 
OMd  end  of  the  war. 

Beforb  the  arrival  of  General  .ffSdnaon  at  Ogee's  or  Dixon's  Ferry,  (Seneral 
IfMtMufe*  had  proceeded  there  with  a  considerable  body  of  mounted  men, 
and  a  march  of  discovery  was  resolved  upon.  Accordingly,  about  tho  13th 
of  May,  accompany  of  370  men  proceeded  on  towards  Sycamore  Creek,  under 
Major  StiUman.  Black-hawk  being  apprized  of  the  march  of  this  detach- 
ment, sent  out  three  young  warriors  with  a  white  flag  to  meet  them,  and  in- 
vite them  to  his  camp ;  but  the  whites,  paying  no  regard  to  the  flag,  took  the 
bearers  of  it  prisoners.  Five  others  had  been  sent  after  tho  first,  to  see  what 
euMied,  and  to  report  what  might  take  place.  These  five  were  discovered 
and  pursued  by  a  small  party  of  the  whites,  and,  Iving  ovcrtukeii,  two  of 
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them  w«ro  killed,  and  the  rest  escaped.  It  was  now  near  night,  ou  the  14th 
of  Mny.  The  party  that  had  killed  the  two  Indians  returned  to  the  main 
body,  which,  it  seems,  was  preparing  to  encamp  for  the  night  when  this  cir- 
eiimstnnoe  took  place;  all  immediately  mounted  their  horses  and  rushed 
forward  in  conftision.  It  does  not  ap[)ear  that  Black-hiuok  had  any  thoughts 
th«t  the  whites  would  attack  him,  for  he  had  not  but  about  40  of  his  men 
with  him  at  this  time,  the  others  being  out  upon  a  hunting  excursion ;  but 
when  hie  npies  returned,  and  reported  that  two  of  their  number  had  been 
barbarously  murdered,  the  war-whoop  was  sounded,  and  the  best  prepara- 
tioMH  were  made,  that  the  time  would  allow  to  meet  the  invaders. 

Whon  they  approached  Sycamore  Creek,  the  whites  proceeded  to  cross  it 
In  the  same  disorderly  manner  they  came  to  it,  although  the  country  was  very 
fitvornble  fbr  ambushes.  The  Indians  stood  firm,  and  were  doubtless  sure  of 
a  vii^tory,  seeing  the  enemy  pass  the  creek  man  by  man  as  they  arrived ; 
and  when  n  siimcient  number  had  crossed,  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them 
with  tlioir  iistml  fury  of  attack.  The  whites  say  the  Indians  "  showed  them- 
unlvos  on  every  quarter,  mountod  and  armed.  They  commenced  the  attack 
with  gimH,"  and  continued  it  with  knives  and  tomahawks.  Their  situation 
bociuiie  in  a  moment  desperate,  and  Major  StUlman,  who  was  in  the  rear, 
ii'arning  the  situation  of  the  advance  column,  immediately  ordered  a  retreat, 
hut  none  was  effected — it  was  a  roost  disorderly  and  wretched  flight!  scarce 
two  flying  together ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  smallness  of  Black-haaok^a  force 
that  any  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape. 

Thus  BlMk'hatek  with  about  40  men  had  put  270  to  flight,  and  dispersed 
theiri  in  such  a  marmer,  that  it  was  reported  at  first  by  themselves,  that  60 
or  70  had  been  killed ;  but,  as  it  proved  aflerwards,  it  was  their  great  fear  of 
the  Indians,  that  had  driven  them  so  far  from  their  companions,  that  thev 
did  not  nil  arrive  at  Dixon's  Ferry  for  several  days  after  the  fight,  although 
till)  battle-ground  was  only  30  miles  from  that  place.  They  generally  came 
in,  one  at  a  time,  as  they  had  crossed  Sycamore  Creek  on  the  evening  of  the 
14fh;  and  in  the  end,  all  but  12  were  accounted  for,  and  11  of  these  were 
foiiiid  afterwards  on  the  battle-ground  and  interred.  A  letter  from  that 
country  says,  "The  dead  that  were  found  were  cut  and  mangled  in  a  most 
RJiocking  and  indecent  manner;  their  hearts  cut  out,  heads  off,  and  evei^ 
Kpttcies  of  indignity  practised  upon  their  persons.  One  alone  escaped  this 
tntntinent  t  he  was  foimd  dead,  with  his  head  nearly  cut  oft|  embraced  by 
the  arms  of  an  Indian  who  had  been  shot  through  the  body,  but  yet  had 
Mrongth  enough  remaining  to  tomahawk  the  man  who  had  shot  him,  and 

tmrtly  to  cut  (m  his  head,  dying  in  the  very  act — his  last  convulsive  struggle 
Kfing  nn  embrace  of  his  enemy  even  in  death."  From  Black-hawk^s  own 
acfiount,  it  appears  he  lost  but  three  men  in  the  whole  ti-ansaction,  and  that 
thf«He  were  killed  who  were  sent  out  to  meet  the  whites  in  their  approach  to 
Sycamore  Creek. 

Heupn  it  appears  that  the  whites  were  guilty  of  the  first  blood  shed  in  this  war. 

Tlio  ttfUiir  of  gycntnore  Creek  caused  a  dire  alarm  to  be  sounded  through- 
out th(f  western  region.  Black-hawk's  40  warriors  were  magnified  into  1500, 
ntid  only  the  next  any  after  Stillman's  defeat,  Governor  Rei/nolda  issued  a  proc- 
tariintioh  calling  on  the  militia  to  assendile  at  Hennepin,  on  Illinois  River,  by 
th(!  lOof  Jtme,  to  the  number  of  2000  men ;  which  number,  he  said,  he  "con- 
iddcrcd  necessary  to  subdue  those  Indians,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  state." 

Altliough  the  news  of  Major  Stillman's  disaster  flew  over  the  country 
nitiotig  the  whites  with  gi-eat  ra[)idity,  yet  it  is  mentioned  as  a  circumstance 
Well  worthy  of  remark,  that  messengers  from  the  hostile  Sacs,  bearing  to  the 
MiNHoni'l  Indians  the  news  of  their  victory,  arrived  at  the  Des  Moines  Rapids 
S4  hours  Iwfbre  the  express  sent  by  Governor  Reynolds  at  the  same  place. 

About  the  titne  the  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  May  was  issued,  calliiig  for 
^00  militia,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  whites  to  secure  or  draw  off  the 
Wltmt'bn^os,  and  prevent  their  joining  the  war  party.  On  the  26  May, 
Mr,  Oratoitf  u  sub-Indian  agent,  held  a  council  at  the  head  of  the  Four  Lakes 
with  a  number  of  the  Winnebago  chiefs,  and  they  all  signified  their  desire 
of  remaining  at  peace  with  tlie  white  people.  At  this  council,  the  chic^ 
CtUii'd  the  IntUf-hltckf  made  a  speech,  and  among  other  things  said, 
13» 
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"  Father,  what  you  have  heard  of  us  is  from  forked  tongues,  and  what  you 
have  heard  of  JUan-ecrfer  is  fUse.  Man-eater  is  sick ;  hut  he  has  sent  his  sister 
and  daughter  here  to  speak  for  him.  Father,  since  I  knew  you,  I  have  al- 
"wavs  heard  your  counsel,  and  did  what  you  told  me.  Mv  father,  the  Great 
Spirit,  has  sent  you  both  here.  You  have  taken  me  bv  the  hand,  and  you 
have  held  it  fast  in  yours.  We  hope,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
all  our  women  and  children,  that  you  will  hold  it  fust,  and  we  will  hold  on  to 
you  so  hard  that  you  cannot  shake  us  off.  My  father,  I  ask  nothing  but  a 
clear  sky  over  our  heads,  which  have  been  hanging  down  lately,  and  the  sky 
has  been  dark,  and  the  wind  has  been  blowing  continually,  and  tiding  to  blow 
lies  in  our  eara,  but  we  turn  our  ears  flrom  it ;  but  when  we  look  towards  you, 
the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  wind  does  not  blow.  My  father,  our  young 
men  do  not  travel  much,  for  they  are  afraid  of  the  Sacs,  and  afi-aid  they  win 
be  taken  for  Sacs  by  the  troops.  My  father,  we  wish  you  to  ^ve  us  a  paper 
like  the  one  General  .Stkiiuon  gave  us,  that  we  may  show  it  to  the  whites 
whom  we  meet,  that  thev  may  know  we  are  friends  and  for  peace." 

As  soon  as  the  troubles  began,  there  were  many  of  the  Menomonies  and 
Sioux,  who,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  Sacs,  came  and  offered  themselves 
to  the  whites,  to  tight  for  them,  but  their  services  were  refused  ;  now  they 
had  had  a  fight,  and  being  beaten,'  they  were  glad  to  call  upon  the  Indians 
for  assistance,  and  it  was  granted.  Yet  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  it  was 
from  any  love  they  bore  towards  the  whites  that  they  were  glad  to  fight  for 
them,  but  from  their  natural  inclination  to  war,  and  to  seek  revenge  for  in- 
juries they  had  received  from  the  Sacs  during  their  former  troubles.  Con- 
sequently several  hundreds  of  them  were  soon  upon  the  inarch  in  various 
directions  to  surprise  those  belonging  to  the  war  party,  and  others  attached 
themselves  to  the  army. 

Blood  had  now  been  shed,  and  no  one  had  any  right  to  expect  but  that  the 
Indians  would  retaliate  upon  any  whites,  according  to  their  nuuiner,  whether 
in  arms  or  the  cradle.  There  was  a  small  settlement  upon  Indian  Creek, 
near  its  confluence  with  Fox  River,  about  25  miles  ftom  the  town  of  Hennepin, 
the  rendezvous  of  the  army.  On  the  20tb  *  of  May,  this  settlement  was 
fidlen  upon  by  a  smoU  band  of  warriors,  led  by  a  Pottowattomie,  who,  after 
killing  15  persons,  took  considerable  plunder,  and  proceeded  to  Blaek-hawk*$ 
camp. 

The  Indians  gave  as  a  reason  for  their  attack  upon  this  place,  that  not  long 
liefore,  a  man  who  lived  there  by  the  name  of  HaU,  had  severely  beaten  the 
P'->»towattomie  who  led  the  party  that  committed  the  murder.  Yet  the  fiunily 
of  this  man,  if  not  the  man  himself,  had  been  told  by  a  friendly  Indian,  that 
a  party  would  come  and  murder  them,  and  advised  them  to  fly  for  their  lives. 
Tney  immediately  did  so,  but  as  vengeance  had  decreed,  they  appear  to  have 
returned  again  very  soon,  as  they  were  there  found  and  murdered,  as  before 
stated.  Two  daughters  of  Mr.  HaU  were  led  away  captive,  one  about  16^  and 
the  other  about  18  years  of  age ;  two  brothers  of  these  young  women,  who 
were  at  work  in  the  field  when  the  massacre  began,  made  their  escape,  and 
arrived  safe  at  Dixon's  Ferry.  Bladt-hawk  said  the  young  women  would 
have  been  killed  by  tlie  Potlowattomies  when  they  were  taken,  but  were 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  two  of  his  men,  who  were  with  them.  The 
following  account  was  written  immediately  after  they  were  delivered  from 
captivity,  by  a  person  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  where  they  were  delivered,  and  is 
probably  correct 

"Of  the  Misses  HaUt,  whose  case  seems  to  interest  ^^very  body,  (and  who 
are  now  at  Galena,)  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  hear  the  following,  as  the 
best  information  that  could  be  collected  from  the  Indians  who  succeeded  in 

Sirocuring  their  liberation.  After  the  bloody  scene  of  despatching  such  of  the 
iuuily  as  were  about  the  house,  (to  which  they  could  not  avoid  being  eye-wit- 
nesses,) those  young  women  were  each  placed  on  a  horse,  which  was  led  by 
.a  man— other  men  walked  alongside,  to  guard  and  keep  them  from  foiling  off 


The  editor  of  the  .^merieaM  iliNNia/  Register  it  under  a  great  mistake  in  placing  us 
^  lir  a  month  earlier.  It  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs ;  making  the  Indians  tlie  first 
■Muderefs,  which  is  mH  ftct. 
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in  difficult  paasea. — ^At  night  a  lodge  was  Bet  apart,  and  blanket*  apread  for 
them,  and  elderly  aquawa  made  to  sleep  on  each  side,  by  whom  tney  were 
taken  care  of.  Such  food  aa  the  Indians  had,  was  offered  to  them ;  but  they 
cried  and  wept,  and  were  too  unwell  to  eat  or  be  comforted.  All  of  which 
the  young  women  say  is  true,  and  that  the  Indian  men  offered  no  insult  to 
them.  They  aliso  confirm  what  is  stated  of  Btaek'hauKM  camp,  as  seen  in 
going  through  a  narrow  passage,  where  their  horses  mired  in  the  mud: — 
more  of  the  camp,  it  is  supposed,  they  were  not  allowed  to  see.  It  seems 
there  was  more  difficulty  in  procuring  the  liberty  of  one  than  the  other:  a 
young  warrior  claimed  her  as  his  prize,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  give  her 
up ;  but  after  using  all  the  arguments  they  were  capable  of,  the  Winnebagoa 
say  they  had  to  use  threats,  which,  together  with  an  addition  of  ten  horses  to 
the  offer,  obtained  bis  consent  The  young  warrior  cut  from  Miss  Haira  head 
a  lock  of  her  hair;  which,  by  the  by,  has  no  affinity  to  a  similar  act  amous 
whites,  but  is  to  be  kept  as  a  trophy  of  his  warlike  exploits.  The  price  paid 
bv  the  Winnebagoa  is  stated  to  be  forty  horses,  wampum  and  trinkets, — in 
all  to  the  amount  of  2000  dollars." 

Bladcrhauk  was  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  Four  Lakes,  at  the  head 
sources  of  Rock  River,  about  60  miles  from  Fort  Winnebago,  and  General 
.Mitutm  was  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  before  he  reached  bis  place  of  retreat,  he 
had  retraced  his  steps,  and  was  next  discovered  on  the  Ouisconsin. 

About  this  time,  a  travelling  preacher  of  the  denomination  called  Dunkards 
was  killed  on  the  road  to  Chicago.  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and 
carried  off  as  a  trophy.  He  was  noted  for  his  odd  appearance ;  his  beard 
being  represented  as  near  a  yard  in  length.  He  had  been  informed  that  sus- 
picious Indians  were  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  family,  at  whose  house  he 
stopped,  retreated  towards  the  settlements  on  receiving  the  information ;  but 
the  Dunkard  preacher  thought  proper  to  abide  in  the  deserted  house  over 
night,  and  was  killed. 

On  the  22  May,  a  pam  of  spies  having  been  sent  out  by  General  .Mtm- 
aofif  with  despatches  ibr  Fort  Armstrong,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and 
four  of  them  were  killed.  iSK.  Vrain,  an  Indian  agent,  was  among  the  num- 
ber. They  were  all  scalped,  and  their  scalps  were  carried  to  Black-hawk^a 
camp.  St.  Vrain  had  been  odious  to  the  Sacs  from  the  part  he  took  concern- 
ing their  removaL 

About  this  time,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith  was  murdered  near  the  Blue 
Mounds  on  the  Galena  frontier,  and  Mr.  fVinters,  a  mail  contractor  at  Galena, 
was  killed  near  Dixon's  Ferry.  The  body  of  aoother  man  was  found  near  the 
same  place,  but  it  was  so  disfigured  that  it  was  not  known. 

On  tlie  6th  June,  a  small  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  River,  30  miles 
firom  Galena,  was  attacked,  and  the  people  retreated  to  a  block-house,  which 
they  hud  wisely  taken  the  precaution  to  erect  This  the  Indians  tried  to  take 
for  about  an  hour,  but  could  not  effect  their  object,  and  drew  off  The  inhab- 
itants then  went  down  the  river  in  a  boat  to  Galena.  Whether  any  persons 
were  killed,  I  do  not  find. 

By  the  beginning  of  June,  there  were  so  many  troops  spread  over  the  Indian 
country,  that  Blaat-hawk^a  party  found  but  ."ow  opportunities  to  murder  the 
frontier  inhabitants.  And  although  there  were  about  3000  men  in  arms  to 
combat  500  Indians,  yet  dbngress  ordered  GOO  mowited  rangers  to  be  raised 
"for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers." 

On  the  14th  of  June,  five  persons  were  killed  not  far  below  Hamilton's  Fort, 
near  Galena,  and  on  the  16tn  one  man  was  killed  within  a  mile  of  the  same 
place.  General  Dodf^t  being  in  the  neighborhood,  marched  with  30  of  his 
mounted  men  immediately  in  pursuit  When  about  three  miles  on  his  way,  he 
discovered  12  Indians,  whom  he  took  to  be  the  party  who  had  committed  the 
murders,  and  he  pursued  them  with  great  spirit  Immediately  afler  crossing 
E^t  Pichetoneka  Creek,  the  Indians  buried  themselves  in  a  thick  swamp. 
The  whites  dismounted,  and  after  securing  their  horses,  and  placing  a  small 
guwrd  to  watch  for  any  that  might  attempt  to  escape,  rushed  in  after  the 
retreating  Indians.  They  presenuy  came  up  with  them,  and  began  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter.    No  resistance  was  made,  and  every  Indian  was  killed 
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or  murdered  in  a  few  minutes.  Not  satisfied  v/ilh  this,  they  tore  off  the 
■calps  of  every  one,  and  bora  them  off  in  triumph. 

On  the  aeme  day,  Captain  Snyder  met  with  ond  defeotrd  a  small  Indian 
force  near  Kellog's  Orove.  Four  of  the  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  killed, 
end  one  of  tlie  whites  was  mortally  wounded.  In  their  return  march,  they 
were  attacked  by  an  ambush  and  defeated,  having  three  of  their  men  killed 
and  mortally  wounded.    The  whites  now  escafied  by  flight. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  as  Captain  Stevenson  with  a  stnall  force  was  scouting 
near  where  General  Dodge  cut  off  the  12  Indians,  he  was  mot  by  a  force  under 
Black-hawk,  and  a  fierce  contcHt  eiisur-d.  The  whites  fought  well,  hut  they 
were  defeated.  At  one  time.  Captain  Stevenion  was  left  almost  nione  by  hia 
part}-,  and  was  severely  wounded;  but  they  rallied  agnin,  und  effected  a 
retreat,  with  the  loss  of  three  only  of  their  number.  The  fight  was  close 
and  desperate  for  u  short  time,  in  which  Imyonets,  knives  and  tomahawks 
were  chiefly  used. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  24  of  June,  bv  a  considerable  body  of  war- 
riors, to  surprise  the  fort  at  Buffalo  Grove,  on  Rock  River,  only  about  12  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Dixon's  Ferry.  It  was  guarded  by  150  militin,  who  were 
prepared  to  meet  them,  and  a  considerably  sharp  contest  ensued.  Sixteen 
of  the  Indians  were  killed  before  they  retreated.  But  few  of  the  whites 
were  wounded.  The  garrison  was  in  great  fear  of  being  cut  off,  having  ex- 
pended all  thei^  ammunition  before  a  reinforcement  arrived,  which  had  been 
sent  for  while  the  attack  was  going  on. 

About  this  time,  as  Black-hawk  was  approaching  a  small  fort  on  Apple 
River,  about  12  miles  fi-om  Galena,  he  fell  in  with  four  men  who  had  been 
sent  express  to  this  place.  They  did  not  discover  the  Indians  until  fired 
upon,  when  they  fled  for  the  fort,  and  the  Indians  pursued  them ;  one  of  the 
men,  a  Mr.  WeUh,  was  wounded  betbre  reaching  the  fort,  and  another  m»n 
was  killed  in  the  fort,  who  had  raised  his  head  above  the  pickets  to  make 
discovery.  The  Indians  contented  themselves  by  takiiie  away  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flour,  and  a  number  of  cattle  and  horses.  They  would  doubtless 
have  burnt  the  fort  and  buildings,  and  killed  all  the  people,  but  from  fear 
that  the  light  of  them  would  be  seen  by  some  large  body  of  white  soldici-s, 
who  might  pursue  and  overtake  them. 

On  the  2.5tii  of  June,  a  pretty  severe  fight  took  place  between  a  company  of 
spies  under  Major  Dement  and  a  bancf  of  Indians,  not  far  from  Kellog's 
Grove.  He  had  arrived  there  only  the  evening  before,  and  being  informed 
that  an  Indian  trail  was  discovered  in  the  neighborhood,  set  off  immediately 
with  30  itiounied  men  to  attack  them.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the 
Indians  appeared,  and  confidently  attacked  him.  The  Indian  yell  so  fright- 
ened the  horses  that  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  soon  bogati  a 
retreat  The  Indians  pursued  them  a  considerable  distance,  and  lost  nine  of 
their  number,  two  of  whom  were  chiefs.  Five  of  the  whites  were  killed, 
and  they  lost  about  30  of  their  horses. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  three  men  were  attacked  in  a  field  at  the  Cincinaway 
Mound,  about  10  miles  from  Galena,  and  two  of  them  were  killed.  Major 
iSteveTMon  marched  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers.  On  arriving  at 
the  Mound  he  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  men,  John  Thompson  and  James 
Boxktf,  both  shockingly  mutilated.  The  heart  of  the  former  was  taken  out, 
and  both  were  scalped.  Having  left  a  few  men  to  bury  the  dead.  Major 
Stevenson  followed  the  trail  of  the  party  to  the  Mississippi,  where  he  found 
they  had  stolen  a  canoe  and  effected  their  escape  across  the  river. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  prompt  action  of  congress  for  the  relief  of 
the  ih>ntier8.  **  General  Scott  was  ordered  from  the  sea-board  with  nine  com- 
panies of  artillery,  and  their  cannon  were  to  be  ilrawn  from  the  coast :  nine  com- 
Enies  of  infantry  were  ordered  from  the  lakes,  and  two  companies  from 
iton  Rouge,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Such  was  the  promptness  with 
which  these  orders  were  executed,  that  five  out  of  the  six  companies  of 
artillery  ordered  from  Fort  Monroe  in  the  Chesapeake  arrived  in  18  days  at 
Chicago,  1800  miles  distant  in  the  interior  of  the  eountiy.  Unfortunately 
this  detachment  was  attacked  by  the  cholera  on  the  route,  and  the  whole 
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were  rendered  unfit  to  take  the  field  before  they  arrived  at  the  ecene  oractioa." 
Accordingly  General  Seott  informed  Oeneral  Mdntan  tliat  he  could  not 
cooperate  witli  him  without  endangering  the  troopa  already  in  the  field,  and 
therefore  directed  him  to  act  without  reforouoo  to  his  forces. 

The  scenes  of  horror  occasioned  by  this  most  singular  disease  will  doubt* 
less  be  told  of  in  after-times  with  an  effect  which  hii>«  not  been  surpassed  in 
that  of  the  hiatories  of  the  plagues  in  unoieut  days.  Several  of  the  com- 
panies before  mentioned  were  entirely  broken  up.  Of  a  corps  of  308  men 
under  Colonel  TwtWs,  but  nine  were  kftnllvo.  Mr.  John  M\MVtU,  at  Detroit, 
wrote  on  the  12th  July,  to  the  editor  of  the  renusylvania  Enquirer,  concern- 
ing its  ravages  in  that  region,  as  follows  t— 

^  I  regret  to  add,  that  the  intelligence  IVom  the  regular  troops  is  disastrous. 
Of  the  three  companies  of  artillery  undor  Colonel  Tu/iggi,  and  two  or  three 
more  companies  of  infantry  with  them,  few  remain.  TneMe  troops,  you  will 
recollect,  landed  fl-oni  the  steam-lioat  Henry  Clav  below  Fort  Gratiot.  A  great 
number  of  them  have  beon  swept  oflT  by  tne  disease.  Nearly  nil  the  others 
have  deserted.  Of  the  deserters,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  some  have 
died  in  the  woods,  and  their  bodies  been  devoured  by  the  wolves.  I  use  the 
language  of  a  gallant  young  oflicer.  Others  have  taken  their  flight  to  the 
world  of  spirits,  without  a  comimnion  to  close  their  eyes,  or  console  the  last 
moments  of  their  existence.  Tneir  strugKlltig  survivors  are  occasionally  seen 
marching,  some  of  them  know  not  whithor,  with  their  kiiiipsacks  on  their 
backs,  shunned  by  the  terrified  inhabitants  as  the  source  of  a  mortal  pesti- 
lence. Colonel  TwiggB  himself,  and  Surgeon  Eoerttt,  are  very  low.  They 
were  still  living  at  the  latest  accounts  (Voni  Fort  Gratiot,  and  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  of  their  recovery.  No  other  ofiicerB  have  yet  been  assailed, 
except  Lieutenant  Clay. 

"You  will  remember  that  the  troops  under  Colonel  Cummtng'f,  several  of 
whom  died  here,  embarked  on  board  the  steam«boat  William  Penn,on  Sunday 
last,  for  Chicago.  The  sickness  among  them  increased  as  thev  proceeded  to 
Fort  Gratiot,  and  became  so  great  by  me  time  they  arrived  there,  that  they 
were  disembarked,  and  have  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  en- 
camped at  Springwells,  about  three  miles  below  town.  Seventeen  or  eight- 
een of  them  have  died,  and  some  still  remain  sick,  probably  never  to  recover. 
One  half  of  the  command  of  Cierieral  Seott,  orderuu  to  Chicago  by  the  lakes, 
will  never  reach  him ;  a  large  portion  of  them  dying  {  a  still  larger  number 
deserting  from  an  overwhelming  dread  of  the  disease,  and  the  residue  obliged 
to  march  back  again." 

In  pursuing  the  thread  of  events  in  our  narrative,  we  left  General  Mdtuon 
in  pursuit  ot  Blaek-hawk,  whose  camp  was  Raid  to  be  at  the  Four  Lakes. 
General  .^fctn«an  had  got  this  information  IVom  a  Pottowaltotnio  Indian,  named 
Wapanseth,  whom,  with  several  others,  he  had  employed  for  the  purpose. 
He  said  the  old  chief's  camp  was  ^  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  through  a 
narrow  pass,  which  was  muddy,  being  otherwisii  surrounded  by  water  or 
swamps.  It  was  a  little  almye  the  junction  of  a  small  creek,  called  White- 
water, with  the  principal  stream  of  Rock  River,  and  between  the  two." 
But,  as  we  have  already  noted,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  Four  Lakes, 
BUuk-hauik  had  gone ;  and  so  well  did  he  manage  his  retreat  that  the  whites 
were  deceived  as  to  the  di/ection  he  had  taken. 

"Gen.  Atkinson,  expecting,  when  he  murchod,  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a 
short  time,  had  taken  with  him  but  a  small  (iiiuntity  of  provisions,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  obliged  to  halt  and  divide  his  forces  at  Lake  Cosh-, 
ko-nong  (one  of  the  four)  above  named.  He  himself  with  the  regulars,  some 
650  strong,  remained  at  the  lake ;  the  militia,  consisting  of  three  brigades, 
under  Generals  Poaty,  Dodge  and  Henry,  about  2000  men,  were  ordered  to 
march  to  Fort  Winnebago,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  where  stores  were  hourly  ex- 
pected. It  was  the  intention  of  the  commander-itwchief  to  consolidate  his 
forces,  and  renew  the  pursuit  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  sufficient  stores." 

Instead  of  crossing  the  country  to  escape  beyond  the  Mississippi,  as  was 
expected,  Black-ham.  A^eeuAsA  the  Ouisconsin  to  escape  in  that  direction; 
by  which  means  General  Dodge  came  updn  his  trail  nncl  commenced  a  vigor- 
ous pursuit.    The  old  chief  had  received  encouragement  that  in  the  country 
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to  which  he  had  retreated,  he  should  not  only  recolvo  additional  forcrs  hy 
which  he  could  withstand  all  the  Americana  could  liring  ogninHt  hiiti,  but 
•lao  proviaiona  in  abundance.  He  found  too  lata  that  lin  had  imeti  decitivod 
in  both  porticulara ;  he  was  obliged  to  fly  fVom  MkintotCt  orniv,  without  pro- 
viaions,  nor  had  he  time  to  procure  any  upon  tho  way.  Doagt  was  imnie- 
diately  upon  his  trail,  but  did  not  overtake  him  until  near  a  hundred  milea' 
pursuit 

On  the  91  of  July,  General  Dodgt,  with  aliout  1)00  men  besides  Indians 
came  up  with  Bkuk-hawk  on  the  Ouisoonsin,  40  milea  Oom  Fort  Winnebago, 
over  against  the  old  8ac  village,  and  it  was  only  by  tliu  superior  management 
of  the  old  warrior  chief,  that  himself  or  any  of  his  peoplu  escafind  capture.  A 
great  number  of  Indians  belonged  to  Dodge't  uriny,  who  contributed  much 
to  the  BuccessAil  rcBult  of  the  afliiir.  Tho  whites  came  upon  thn  Indians  as 
thoy  were  about  to  cross  the  river,  and  the  time  lieing  evening,  may  account 
for  their  not  being  all  cut  off;  for  imniediutuly  after  tho  attack  ttegan,  it  was 
so  dark  that  the  whites  could  not  continue  it  without  disadvantage  to  them- 
selves. A  letter  dated  at  Fort  Howard,  S5  July,  gives  tho  following  account 
of  the  affair : — 

"  Last  evening  we  received  the  intelligence  of  a  Imttle  having  been  fought  be- 
tween Cten.  Doi^  and  his  division,  and  the  8acs  and  Foxch,  in  which  the  former 
were  victorious.  The  particulars,  as  stated  in  Cupt.  PUmptorCi  letter  to  Capt 
Oarkf  are  these :  ParmuU,  with  a  few  Winnobagos,  lefl  the  Portage  a  few 
days  since,  to  proceed  to  Gen.  Dodge't  army,  and  gnido  them  to  the  Bac 
camp.  On  Saturday  morning  last,  Slst  inst.,  Qon.  Dodge  sent  his  adjutant 
to  report  to  Gen.  Mdnaon  of  his  movements.  He  had  not  proceeded  fhr 
before  he  came  upon  the  Sacs'  and  Foxes'  trail,  directing  thoir  course  to  the 
Ouiscousui  river.  He  immediately  returned  and  reported  tho  circumstonee 
to  Gen.  Dotige,  who  puraued  and  overtook  them  aliout  sundown  of  the  same 
day,  (Saturday)  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Ouiseonsin,  and  about  40  miles  from 
Fort  Winnebago,  when  the  fight  enstied ;  the  Indians  at  the  aame  time  re- 
treating. The  night  being  very  dark,  they  fbund  it  impossible  to  pursue 
them.  They  had  found,  when  ParqwU  left  them,  which  was  early  the  next 
morning,  16  Indians  killed,  and  but  one  white  man  killed,  and  fbur  wounded. 
ParmuM  thinks  not  less  than  40  Indians  fell  in  tho  engagement." 

We  have  the  official  account  of  the  battle  by  Gonentl  Dodge ;  but  as  h 
contains  no  additional  facts,  and  is  less  minute  than  this,  it  was  not  thought 
worth  while  to  insert  it 

The  truly  deplorable  condition  of  the  Indians  at  this  time  cannot  well  be 
conceived  of.  In  their  pursuit  of  them  befbre  tho  battle,  the  whites  found 
numbers  dead  in  the  way — emaciated,  and  starved  to  death  t  When  overtaken 
by  Gen.  Dodge,  they  were  not  estimated  to  bo  but  alwut  300  men,  besides 
women  and  children,  and  although  the  aflfair  of  the  Slst  is  called  a  battle,  it 
does  not  seem  that  it  can  scarcely  deserve  that  name,  for  if  there  had  been 
any  thing  more  than  a  show  of  resistance,  more  of  the  whites  would  have 
been  killed. 

The  Indians  report  that  they  were  attacked  alwut  a  mile  fVoni  the  river: 
the  approach  of  the  army  was  discovered,  and  Black-hawk,  with  only  50  or 
60  men,  met  them,  to  give  the  remainder  time  to  cross  to  an  island.  Jveapope, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  march  in  the  rear  with  about  SiO  warriors,  to  give 
notice  when  the  whites  were  discovered,  liiul  Vmen  passed  hy  them  by  an  un- 
expected route,  and  Black-hawk  heard  no  more  fVom  him  until  atU*r  the  war. 
He  found  there  was  no  chance  of  success  by  continuing  it,  deserted  his 
braves,  went  to  the  Winnebago  village^  and  soon  afl«tr  lie(!airin  a  prisoner  to 
the  whites.  Meanwhile  General  Atkiruon  had  marched  fVom  Coshconong, 
and  following  in  the  trail  of  Dodge,  had  arrived  within  two  days'  march  of 
the  place  where  the  fight  had  been  with  the  Indians,  and  wns  imtncdiatuly 
ready  to  cooperate  with  nim.  After  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle,  ho  niarched 
to  the  Blue  Mounds  on  the  Ouiseonsin,  opposite  to  whore  the  fight  hod  been. 

The  Indians  were  surprised  that  they  were  not  pursued ;  but  for  want  of 
boats  or  canoes,  or  the  means  of  constructing  rafts,  thoy  could  not  even  cross 
to  the  island  to  which  the  Indians  had  escaped  fbr  two  days  after,  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  escaped.    That  they  were  not  pressed  Iwrdor  on  the  night  of 
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the  battle,  Oonorul  Dodfte  iirgcil  in  excuse,  thut  hia  inon  were  worn  down  with 
fatiffue,  liuving  niarclieu  40  miles  that  day. 

Among  the  prisonon*  taken  by  Genorul  Dodge'a  party,  was  the  wile  of  the 
warrior  called  the  Bio-lakb.  Shu  waa  a  aister  of  Keokuk,  and  her  hiiHband 
had  been  killed  in  the  fight.  Although  the  whitea  were  satisfied  Insfore,  thny 
were  now  intbrmed  by  this  squaw  of  Black-hawkU  final  ruDoiuiion ;  wiiich 
was,  for  such  of  his  men  as  had  good  horses  to  proceed  with  him  and  strike 
the  Mississippi  above  Prairiu  du  Chien,  while  the  remainder  should  proceed 
by  the  Ouisconsin  ;  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  was  a)>pointed  for  all  to  meet 
on  the  west  side  of  the  great  river.  Tlii^  squaw  also  stated  thut  before  the 
iNittle  on  the  Ouiseonsin,  in  which  sh»  was  taken,  200  of  Black-hawVa  men 
hud  been  killed. 

General  Dodge  having  recommended  a  cannon  to  be  placed  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  at  a  suitable  pliico  below  the  buttie-grounil,  to  cut  bflf  such  aa 
should  attem|)t  an  escape  in  that  direction,  marched  with  his  army  on  the 
S3d,  and  joined  General  Atkinson  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  every  thing  was 
immediately  put  in  readiness  to  pursue  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  under 
Black-hawk. 

As  was  intended,  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites  as  thoy  descended 
the  Ouisconsin.  Some  of  the  boats  conveying  these  poor  wretches  were 
overset,  aiid  many  of  those  in  them  were  drowned ;  the  greater  number,  how- 
ever, fell  into  tlie  hands  of  their  enemies  in  their  passage.  Many  of  the 
children  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  famiahed  state  that  they  could  not  be 
revived. 

Several  untoward  circumstances  now  transpired  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  main  body  under  Black-hawk.  The  first  was  his  fulliug  in  with  a  steam- 
boat on  the  1st  of  August,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  by 
which  means  that  day  was  lost.  And  U|)on  the  next  day,  the  whole  army  of 
whites  under  General  JUkituon  came  upon  them,  which  completed  their 
destruction.  As  in  the  affiiir  of  the  21  of  July  on  the  Ouisconsin,  Black-hawk 
did  not  wish  to  fight,  but  to  escape ;  and  when  the  steam-boat  fell  in  with 
him  he  used  every  means  to  give  the  captain  of  her  to  understand  that  he 
desired  to  surrender.  He  displayed  two  white  flags,  and  a!)out  150  of  his 
men  approached  the  river  without  arms,  and  made  signs  of  submission ;  but 
whether,  as  was  said  by  the  whiles,  the  interpreter  on  board  was  so  frigiitened 
that  he  could  not  convey  the  meaning  of  those  on  shore  to  the  captain  of  the 
boat,  or  whether,  as  it  would  seem,  the  whites  were  determined  to  kill  Indiana, 
we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide,  but  lay  before  the  reader  the  account  of 
the  affair  by  Captain  /.  Throcmorton,  of  the  boat,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  Prairie  du  Chien,  3  Aug.  1832.    I  arrived  at  this  place  on  Monday  last, 

S30  July,]  and  was  despatched,  with  the  Warrior  alone,  to  Wapashavv's  village, 
20  miles  above,  to  inform  them  of  the  approach  of  the  Sacs,  and  to  order 
down  oil  the  friendly  Indians  to  this  pitice.  On  our  way  down,  we  met  one 
of  the  Sioux  band,  who  informed  us  that  the  Indians  (our  enemies)  were  on 
Bad-axe  River,  to  the  number  of  400.  We  stopped  and  cut  some  wood,  and 
prepared  for  action.  About  4  o'clock  on  Wednesday  aflernoon,  [1  Aug.] 
Ave  found  the  gentlemen  [Indians]  where  he  stated  he  had  lefl  them.  As  we 
neored  them,  they  riused  a^white  flag,  and  endeavored  to  decoy  us ;  but  we 
were  a  little  too  old  for  them ;  for  instead  of  landing,  we  ordered  them  to  send 
a  bout  on  board,  which  they  declined.  After  about  15  minutes'  delay,  giving 
them  time  to  remove  a  few  of  their  women  and  children,  we  let  slip  a  six- 
pounder  loaded  with  canister,  followed  by  a  severe  fire  of  musketry ;  and  if 
ever  you  saw  straight  blankets,  you  would  have  seen  them  there.  I  fought 
them  at  anchor  most  of  the  time,  and  we  were  all  very  much  expos-ed.  I  have 
a  ball  which  came  in  close  by  where  1  was  standing,  and  passed  through  the 
bulk-head  of  the  wheel-room.  We  fought  them  for  about  an  hour  or  more, 
until  our  wood  began  to  fail,  and  night  coming  on,  we  left,  and  went  on  to  the 
Prairie.  This  little  fight  cost  them  23  killed,  and,  of  course,  a  great  many 
wounded.  We  never  lost  a  man,  and  had  but  one  man  wounded,  (shot  through 
the  leg.)  The  next  morning,  before  we  could  get  back  again,  on  account  of  a 
heavy  fog,  they  had  the  whole  [of  General  JHkinaon^a]  army  upon  them.  We 
found  thorn  at  it,  walked  in,  and  took  a  hand  ourselves.    The  firi^t  shot  front 
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the  Warrior  laid  out  three.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  any  thine  about  it,  for  I  am 
in  ffniut  hnntfl,  iia  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  the  fiiihl  ogaTn.  The  army  lost 
eight  or  nine  killed,  and  aeventeon  wounded,  whom  we  brought  down.  One 
died  on  deck  Inat  night.  We  brought  down  96  priaonem,  wompn  and  children. 
1  tell  you  what.  iSam,  there  ia  no  fun  in  fighting  Indiums  iwrtiruiarly  at  thia 
■eaaon,  when  the  graaa  is  ao  vory  bright  rlvery  man,  and  even  my  cabin-bny, 
fought  well.  Wu Imd  Hi  rttgulan,  S  riflemen,  nnil  WO  of  ouniulvea.  Mr.  How, 
of  Platte,  Mr.  Janut  0.  Somardy  and  one  of  the  JMetteM,  were  with  u«,  and 
fought  well." 

Lieutenant  Kinif$bunf,  an  oflicer  in  command  of  the  United  Status'  trnooH  on 
board  the  Warrior  at  the  time  of  the  fight,  roportRd  that,  about  40  miles  above 
Prairie  du  Chien,  a  great  number  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  seen,  who  hoisted 
a  white  flag,  but  would  not  send  a  canoo  on  board,  although  they  were  told 
that,  in  cat<e  they  did  not,  they  should  bo  fired  upon,  which  was  imme- 
diately done.  They  seemed  much  alarmed  when  the  six-pnunder  was  dis- 
charged upon  thnni,  and  all  immediately  covered  themselvea  with  trees  and 
whatever  offered.    Five  or  six  were  supposed  to  have  bren  killed. 

Earljr  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  August  2,  the  whole  combined  army, 
amounting  to  KiOO  men,  came  up  with  the  Indians ;  and  the  following  are 
the  particidar  details  of  that  whole  transaction,  aa  published  at  Galena,  four 
days  after  it  happened,  namely,  August  6. 

**  The  whole  army  under  General  Mkiruon^  embracing  the  brigades  com- 
manded by  Generals  Henrv,  Poaey,  and  Mtxander,  and  squadron  under  com- 
mand of  Genend  Dodat,  all  crossed  over  to  the  north  aide  of  the  Ouisconsin 
at  Helena,  on  the  i^tn  and  29th  ult.  They  took  up  a  line  of  inarcli  in  a 
northerly  direction,  in  order  to  intersect  the  Indian  trail.  At  the  distanre  of 
about  five  miles,  the  great  trail  was  discovered,  leading  in  a  direction  N.  of  W. 
towards  tlie  Mississippi,  and  supposed  to  be  about  four  days  old.  General  JH- 
itn«m,  seeing  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  knew  well  that  it  would  require  all 
diligence  and  expedition  to  o\'ertake  them  before  they  would  cross  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  hence  commenced  flrom  that  time  a  forced  march ;  leaving  all 
baggi^e  wagons,  and  every  thing  else  which  was  calculated  to  retard  the 
pursuit 

"  The  country  through  which  the  enemy's  trail  led  our  army  between  the 
Ouisconsin  Blufl&  and  the  Kickapoo  River  was  one  continued  series  of  moun- 
tains. No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  summit  of  one  high  and  almost  per- 
pendicular hill,  than  they  had  to  descend  on  the  other  side  equally  sttiep  to 
ttie  base  of  another.  Nothing  but  a  deep  ravine,  with  muddy  banks,  separated 
these  mountains.  Tlie  woods,  both  upon  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains, 
and  lit  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  hoUown,  waa  ot  the  heaviest  growth.  The 
under-bushes  were  chiefly  thorn  and  prickly  ash.  This  is  a  short  description 
of  the  route,  and  shows  the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  our  army  gained  on  the  enemy  daily,  as  appeared  from  the  enemy's  en- 
campments. The  tedious  march  thus  continued  was  met  by  our  brave  troops 
without  a  murmur ;  and  as  tlie  Indian  signs  ap|)eared  more  recent,  the  officers 
and  men  appeared  more  anxious  to  push  on.  On  the  fourth  night  of  our 
march  from  Helena,  and  ot  an  encam|)inent  of  the  enemy,  wns  discovered  an 
old  Sac  Indian,  by  our  spies,  who  informed  them  that  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  had,  on  that  day,  gone  to  the  Mississippi,  and  intended  to  cross  on  tlie 
next  morning,  Aug.  2d.  The  horses  being  nearly  broken  down,  and  the  men 
nearly  exhausted  from  fatigue,  General  Jttkinaon  ordered  a  halt  for  u  lew 
hours,  (it  being  after  8  o'clock,)  with  a  determination  to  start  at  2  o'clock  for 
the  Mississippi,  about  ten  miles  distant  At  the  precise  hour  the  bugles  sound- 
ed, and  in  a  short  time  all  were  ready  to  march. 

"  General  Dodgers  squadron  was  honored  with  being  placed  in  front ;  tlie 
infantry  followed  next ;  General  Henry't  brigade  next ;  General  Mexandti'a  next ; 
and  General  Pouifs  formed  the  rear-guard.  General  Dodge  calird  for,  and 
aa  soon  received,  20  volunteer  spies  to  go  aliead  of  the  whole  army. 

"  In  this  order  the  march  commenced.  They  had  not,  however,  gone  more 
than  five  miles,  before  one  of  our  spies  came  back,  announcing  their  having 
come  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  picket-guard.  He  went  back,  and  the  intelli- 
gence was  quickly  conveyed  to  General  JWdnion,  then  to  all  the  commanders 
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of  tlio  brigadoR ;  and  tho  celerity  of  the  march  wu  instantly  incroaiicd.  In  a 
f*iw  minutes  moru,tho  firing  commenced  at  about  SOO  yards  ahead  of  the  fVont 
of  the  army,  between  our  Hpicn  and  the  Indian  picket  guard.  The  Indiana 
Were  driven  by  our  Rpidi  IVom  liill  to  tiill,  ond  Itopt  up  a  tolerably  brisli  flring 
f\nmi  every  Hltuation  cuinmanding  tho  ground  over  which  our  apies  had  to 
march ;  but  Iwing  charged  upon  and  routed  ft-om  tlieir  hiding-placea,  they 
■ouffht  aulety  Ity  retrcutimr  to  tho  uiiiin  body  nn  the  bnnli  of  the  river,  and 
Joining  ill  oiin  genornl  uRort  to  dofetid  tlieinsidvcs  tliero  or  die  on  tlie  ground. 

"Lfst  Moino  might  <>8capu  l>y  retreating  up  or  down  the  river  Qenerol  ^• 
kituon  very  jiitliciuUHly  ordered  (ieneral  JUexander  and  General  Po$eu  to  ibrm 
the  right  wing  of  tho  iirmy,  and  march  down  to  tho  river  above  the  Indian 
encampment  on  the  \muk,  and  tlien  move  down.  General  Henry  formed  the 
left  wing,  and  marclied  in-  th(«  main  trail  of  the  enemy.  The  l^  S.  inAntry, 
and  General  Dodge's  Btiimdron  of  tho  mining  troops,  marched  in  tlie  centre. 
With  this  order  our  whole  force  deacondod  the  almost  pcrpendicilar  blufl^ 
and  rame  into  a  low  valley,  heavily  timbered  with  a  large  growth  of  under- 
bruHli,  weeds  and  gruHS. — Sloughs,  deep  ravines,  old  logs,  &c.  were  so  plenti- 
ful OS  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  enemy  to  mtilco  a  strong  defbnce.  Gen- 
eral Henry  first  came  ufion  and  commenced  a  hniivy  fire,  which  was  returned 
by  the  enemy.  The  enemy,  being  routed  iVom  their  first  hiding-places,  sought 
others.  General  Dodge's  squadron  atid  the  U.  S.  troops  soon  came  into  action, 
and,  with  General  funry't  men,  rushed  into  tho  strong  defiles  of  tlie  enemy, 
and  killed  all  in  their  way,  except  a  few  who  succeeded  in  swimming  a  slough 
of  the  MissisHippi,  150  yards  wide.  During  this  time  tho  brigades  ot  OeneraUi 
Mtxandtr  and  Poaey  were  marching  down  the  river,  when  they  fell  in  with 
another  part  of  the  enemy's  army,  and  killed  and  routed  all  that  opposed 
them. 

**  The  battle  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours.  About  50  of  the  enemy's  women 
and  children  were  taken  prisoners,  and  many,  tiy  accident  in  the  battle,  were 
killed.  When  the  Indians  were  driven  to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  some 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  plunged  into  the  river,  and  noped  by 
diving,  &c.  to  escape  the  bullets  of  our  guns ;  very  few,  however,  escaped  our 
Bharjp-shooters. 

"The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  never  can  be  exactljr  ascertained,  but. 
According  to  the  best  computation,  they  must  have  lost  in  killed  upwards  of 
150.    Our  loss  ill  killed  and  wounded  was  27. 

"  Some  had  crossed  tho  river  before  our  arrival ;  and  we  learn  by  a  prisoner, 
that  Blaek-hawk,  while  the  battle  waxed  warm,  had  stolen  off,  and  gone  up 
the  river  on  this  side.  If  he  did,  he  took  nothing  with  him  ;  for  his  valuables, 
manv  of  them,  together  with  certificates  of  good  chnractcr,  and  of  his  hav- 
ing /ought  bravely  against  the  United  States  during  the  last  war,  &c.,  signed 
by  British  oflicers,  were  found  on  the  battle-ground. 

"  It  is  the  general  impression  in  the  army  and  at  this  place,  that  the  Soca 
would  bo  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  on  almost  any  terms  we  might  propose. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst  a  party  of  Sioux  came  to  our  camp,  and  beg- 
ged premission  to  go  on  the  back  trail  and  have  a  fight  with  them.  On  the 
same  day,  our  whole  army  started  to  go  down  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  (about  40 
miles,)  and  wait  further  orders. 

"  General  Atkinson,  accompanied  by  Generals  Dodge  and  Posty,  with  tho 
U.  S.  infantry,  arrived  at  the  Prairie  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  on  board  the 
S.  B.  Warrior,  and  will  remain  until  the  mounted  volunteers  arrive.  The 
Winnebagos,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  are  daily  bringing  in  Sac  prisonera  and 
scalps. 

"  On  the  same  day,  a  party  of  15  men  from  Cassville,  under  command  of 
Captain  Price,  were  reconnoitring  the  country  between  that  place  and  the 
Ouisconsin,  and  fell  upon  a  fresh  Sac  trail  making  towards  the  Mississippi. 
They  rushed  with  full  speed  of  horses,  and  soon  came  upon,  killed  and  took 
prisoners  to  the  number  of  12. 

**  General  Scolt  and  staff  left  here  this  morning  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  in 
the  steam-boat  Warrior,  to  join  General  Jtkinson. 

This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  war  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  although 
Black-hmck  himself  had  made  his  escape.  General  Mdnson  immediatdy 
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directed  Kuinuk  to  send  out  somo  of  his  Indians  to  demand  a  surrender  of  all 
the  warriors  tbat  had  escaped,  oiid  if  possible  to  capture  Bladt-Kaxvk,  and 
bring  him  in  either  alive  or  dead. 

8eap«cting  his  last  battle,  Black-hawk  has  said,  that  when  the  whites  came 
upon  his  people,  they  tried  to  give  themselves  up,  and  made  no  show  of  re- 
aistance  until  the  soldiers  began  to  slaughter  them,  and  then  his  braves  deter- 
mined to  fight  until  they  ware  all  killed.  With  a  small  party  he  went  to  the 
Winnebago  village  at  prairie  la  Cross.    Here  he  told  the  chief  he  desired  to 

¥'ve  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  let  them  kill  him,  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 
he  squaws  at  this  place  made  him  a  dress  of  white  deerskins,  preparatory 
to  his  departure  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  to  which  it  appears  he  went  voluntarily 
with  those  that  had  been  sent  out  after  him. 

llie  Sioux,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention,  that  had  permission  to  go  out 
alter  the  flying  Sacs  on  the  3d  of  August,  were  about  100  in  number.  They 
floon  after  met  with  the  flying  band  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
iDdiscriminately  murdered  about  130  of  the  poor  half-starved  creatures  who 
b'td  escaped  from  the  whites  through  so  many  perils. 

A  n>^08t  distressing  incident  is  related  as  having  taken  plpce  m  the  battle  of 
the  3  August,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  before  the  reader,  that  ex- 
amples ot  the  horrors  of  war  may  not  \m  wanting.  "  When  our  troops  charged 
.tite  enemy  in  their  defiles  near  the  bank  of  tho  Mississippi,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  seen  mixed  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  kill  one,  and  save  the  other.  A  young  sguaw  of  about  19  stood  in  the 
grass  bt  a  short  distance  from  our  Ime,  holding  her  little  girl  in  her  arms, 
about  four  years  old.  While  thus  standing,  apparently  unconcerned,  a  ball 
■truck  the  right  arm  of  the  child  above  the  elbow,  and,  shattering  the  bone, 
passed  into  the  breast  of  its  poor  mother,  who  mstantiy  fell  dead  to  the 

S round.    She  fell  upon  the  child,  and  confined  it  to  the  ground  alsa    During 
le  whole  battle,  this  babe  was  heard  to  groan  and  call  for  relief,  but  none 
bad  time  io  aflford  it    When,  however,  the  Indians  had  retreated  from  that 

S>ot,  and  the  battle  had  nearly  subsided,  Lieutenant  Anderson^  of  the 
nited  States'  army,  went  to  the  place  and  took  from  under  the  deiul  mother 
her  wounded  daughter,  and  brought  it  to  a  place  selected  for  surgical  aid.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  its  arm  must  come  off;  and  the  operation  was  per- 
fotmoA  upon  the  little  sufferer  without  drawing  from  it  a  tear  or  a  shriek." 
At  the  last  accounts  it  was  doing  well.  When  we  are  told  that  this  Indian 
chikl  was  sucJdng  a  piece  of  dry  biscuit  during  the  whole  time  of  the  ampu- 
tation, it  almost  causes  a  disbelief  of  the  whole  story ;  but  such  are  the 
fiiets  given. 

Altnough  no  further  depredations  could  be  feared  from  the  Sacs,  yet  on  the 
9  August,  six  Indians  approached  a  block-house  on  Cedar  Creek,  which  runs 
into  Henderson's  River,  about  10  miles  north  of  Warren  court-house,  and  shot, 
tomahawked  and  scalped  a  young  man  named  William  Martin.  They 
1  ft  behind  them  a  pair  of  leggins  and  a  loaded  gun,  and  fled,  as  was  sup- 
fosed,  over  the  Mississii^  A  company  of  15  rangers  went  in  immediate 
pursuit,  but  could  not  come  '.^p  with  them.  It  was  soon  after  discovered  that 
this  murder  was  committed  by  some  of  Keokuk^a  band,  and  he  gave  up  his 
nephew  as  the  perpetrator  of  it. 
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NcAPOPC  was  second  in  command  to  Black-hajwk,  and  in  all  the  expeditions 
the  whites ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  fight  with  the  Sioux,  and  at 
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his  exaniination  afterwards  by  General  ScoUt  about  the  murders  which  had 
been  committed  ou  the  whites,  he  gave  this  account  of  himself: — 

"  I  always  belonged  to  BUuk-hamCa  band.  Last  summer  I  went  to  Maiden ; 
when  1  came  back,  I  found  tliat  by  the  treaty  with  General  Gainw,  the  Sacs 
had  moved  across  the  Mississippi.  I  remained  during  the  winter  with  the 
Prophet,  on  Rock  River,  35  miles  above  the  mouth.  During  the  winter,  the 
Prophet  sent  me  across  the  Mississippi,  to  Black-hawk,  with  a  message,  to  tell 
him  and  his  band  to  cross  back  to  his  village  and  make  com ;  that  if  the 
Americans  came  and  told  them  to  movo  again,  they  would  shake  hands  with 
them.  If  the  Americans  had  come  and  told  us  to  move,  we  should  have 
shaken  handi),  and  immediately  have  moved  peaceably.  We  encamped  on 
Syracuse  Creek.  We  met  some  Pottowaltomies,  and  I  made  a  feast  for  them. 
At  that  time  I  heard  there  were  some  Americans  [under  Major  StiUjium] 
near  us.  I  prepared  a  white  flog  to  go  and  see  them,  and  sent  two  or  three 
young  men  on  a  hill  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  Before  the  feast  was 
finished,  I  heard  my  young  men  were  killed.  This  was  at  sunset.  Some  of  my 
young  men  ran  out ;  two  killed,  and  the  Americans  were  seen  rushing  on  to 
our  camp.  My  young  men  fired  a  few  guns,  and  the  Americans  ran  off,  and 
my  young  men  chased  them  about  six  miles." 

JVeapope  further  said,  that  the  Pottowattomies  of  the  village  immediately ' 
left  tliem,  and  that  no  Kikapoos  joined  them,  but  those  who  were  originidly 
with  Black-hawk ;  but  the  Winnebagos  did,  and  brought  in  scalps  frequent- 
ly; that,  at  last,  when  they  found  the  Sacs  would  be  beaten,  they  turned 
against  them.  It  was  also  given  in  by  some  of  those  examined  at  this  time, 
that  Black-hawk  said,  when  the  steam-boat  Warrior  approached  them,  that  he 
pitied  the  women  and  children,  and  began  to  make  preparations  to  surrender 
to  the  whites,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  out  a  white  pag  to  meet  the  boat, 
which  immediately  fired  upon  them.  Then  said  he,  *'  Ifred  too!^  The  truth 
of  tills  will  not  be  questioned,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  agree  with  the  captain 
of  the  Warrior's  own  acroun:.  Hence  the  inference  is  dear,  that  much  blood 
might  have  been  saved,  but  for  the  precipitancy  of  those  who  only  twught  a 
fight  with  the  Indians^  / 

Parties  of  the  fVicndly  tribes  were  so  continually  on  the  alert,  that  it  seemad 
very  probable  the  principal  chiefs  would  soon  fall  into  their  hands.  These 
expectations  were  soon  realized ;  for  at  11  o'clock,  27  August,  Black-hawk  and 
his  Prophet  were  delivered  to  General  Strttt  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  They  were 
brought  by  two  Winnebagoes,  Decorie  and  Chaetar,  and,  when  delivered,  were 
dressed  in  a  full  dress  of  white-tanned  deerskins.  Soon  after  they  were 
seated  in  the  presence  of  the  officer,  Decom,  called  the  One-eyed,  rose  and 
spoke  thus  to  him : — 

"  My  father,  I  now  stand  before  you.  When  we  parted,  I  told  you  I  would 
return  saon ;  but  I  could  not  come  any  sooner.  We  hcve  had  to  go  a  great 
distance,  [to  the  Dalle,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  above  the  Portage.^  You  see  wu 
have  done  what  you  sent  us  to  do.  These  [pointing  to  the  prisoners]  are  the 
two  you  told  us  to  get  We  hate  done  what  you  told  us  to  do.  We  always 
do  what  you  tell  us,  because  we  know  it  is  for  our  good.  Father,  you  told  ua 
to  get  these  men,  and  it  would  be  the  cause  of  much  good  to  the  Winneba- 
goes. We  have  brought  them,  but  it  has  been  very  hard  for  us  to  do  bq. 
That  one,  Mucatamishknkaekq,  [meaning  Black-haivk,]  was  a  great  way  off. 
You  told  us  to  bring  them  to  you  alive:  we  have  done  so.  If  you  had  t'  hi 
us  to  bring  their  heads  alone,  we  would  have  done  so,  and  it  would  have  been 
less  difficult  than  what  we  have  done. — Father,  we  deliver  these  men  into 
your  hands.  We  would  not  deliver  them  even  to  our  brother,  the  chief  of  the 
watTiors,  but  to  you ;  because  we  know  you,  and  we  believe  you  are  our 
friend.  We  want  you  to  keep  them  safe;  if  they  are  to  be  hurt,  we  do 
not  wish  to  see  it.  Wait  until  wo  are  gone  before  it  is  done. — Father,  many 
little  birds  have  been  flying  about  our  ears  of  late,  and  we  thought  they  whis- 

Eered  to  us  that  there  was  evil  intended  for  us ;  but  now  we  hope  these  evil 
irds  will  let  our  ears  alone. — We  know  you  are  our  fHend,  because  you  take 
our  part,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  do  what  you  tell  us  to  do.  You  say  you 
love  your  red  children :  we  think  we  love  you  as  much  if  not  more  than  you 
love  us.    We  have  confidence  in  you,  and  you  may  rely  on  us.    We  nave 
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been  promUed  a  great  deal  if  we  would  take  these  men, — that  it  would  do 
much  good  to  our  people.  We  now  hope  to  see  what  will  be  done  for  us. — 
We  have  come  in  haste ;  we  are  tired  and  hungry.  We  now  put  these  men 
into  your  hands.    We  have  done  all  that  you  told  us  to  do." 

General  Street  said,  in  answer : — 

"My  children,  you  have  done  well.  I  told  you  to  bring  these  men  to  me, 
and  you  have  done  so.  I  am  pleased  at  what  you  have  done.  It  is  for  your 
good,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  pleased.  I  assured  the  great  chief  of  the 
warriors,  [Genei-al  Atkinson,]  that  if  these  men  were  in  your  country,  you 
would  find  them,  and  bring  them  to  me,  and  now  I  can  say  much  for  your 
good.  I  will  go  down  to  Kock  Island  with  the^  prisoners,  and  I  wish  you  who 
nave  brought  these  men,  especially,  to  go  with  me,  with  such  other  chiefs  and 
warriors  as  you  may  select.  My  children,  the  great  chief  of  the  warriors, 
when  he  left  this  place,  directed  me  to  deliver  these,  and  all  other  prisoners, 
to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  at  this  place.  Colonel  Taylor,  who  is  here  by  me. 
— Some  of  the  Winuebagoes  south  of  the  Ouiscousin  have  befriended  the 
Saukies,  [Sacs,]  and  some  of  the  Indians  of  my  agency  have  also  given  them 
aid.  This  dis|ilea8cth  the  graat  chief  of  the  warriors  and  your  great  father 
the  president,  and  was  calciilutcd  to  do  much  harm. — Your  great  father,  the 
president  at  Washington,  has  sent  a  great  war-chief  from  the  tar  east,  General 
SctfU,  with  a  fresh  army  of  goldiers.  He  is  now  at  Rock  ^land.  Your  great 
father,  the  president,  has  sent  him  and  the  governor  and  chief  of  Illinois  to 
hold  a  council  with  the  Indians.  He  has  sent  a  speech  to  you,  and  wishes 
the  chiefs  and  wurrioi's  of  the  Winnebu^oes  to  go  to  Rock  Island  to  the 
council  on  the  tenth  of  next  month.  I  wish  you  to  be  ready  in  three  days, 
when  I  will  go  with  you. — I  am  well  pleased  that  vou  have  taken  the  Black- 
hawk,  the  Prophet,  and  others  prisoners.  This  will  enable  me  to  say  much 
for  you  to  the  great  chief  of  the  warriors,  and  to  the  president,  your  sreat 
ftther.  My  children,  I  shall  now  deliver  the  two  men,  Black-hawk  and  the 
Prophet,  to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  here ;  he  will  take  care  of  them  till  we 
start  to  Rock  Island." 

Colonel  Tiylor,  having  taken  the  prisoners  into  his  custody,  addressed  the 
chiefs  as  follows: — 

"The  great  chief  of  the  warriors  told  me  to  take  the  prisoners  when  you 
shall  bring  them,  and  send  them  to  Rock  Island  to  him.  I  will  take  them 
and  keep  them  safe,  but  I  will  use  them  well,  and  send  them  with  you  and 
General  Street,  when  you  go  down  to  the  council,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days. 
Your  friend,  General  Street,  advises  you  to  get  ready  and  go  down  soon,  and 
BO  do  L  I  tell  you  again  I  will  take  the  prisoners ;  I  will  keep  them  safe,  but 
I  will  do  them  no  harm.  I  will  deliver  them  to  the  great  chief  of  the  war- 
riors, and  he  will  do  with  them  and  use  them  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
ordered  by  your  great  father,  the  president." 

Chattar,  the  other  Winnebago,  next  spoke,  and  said,  "My  father,  1  am 

foung,  and  do  not  know  how  to  make  speeches.  This  is  the  second  time 
ever  spoke  to  you  before  people. — I  am  no  chief;  I  am  no  orator;  but 
I  have  been  allowed  to  speak  to  you.  If  I  should  not  speak  as  well  as  others, 
still  you  must  listen  to  me.  Father,  wiien  you  made  the  speech  to  the  chiefs 
fFaugh  kon  Decorie  Carramani,  the  One-eyed  Decorie,  and  others,  'tother  day, 
I  was  there.  I  heard  you.  I  tiiougitt  wliut  you  said  to  them,  you  also  said 
to  me.  You  said,  if  these  two  [pointing  to  BUtck-hawk  and  the  Prophetl  were 
taken  by  us  and  brought  to  you,  there  would  never  more  a  black  clouu  hang 
over  your  Winnebagocs.  Your  words  entered  into  my  ear,  into  my  brains, 
and  into  my  heart.  I  left  here  that  same  night,  and  you  know  you  have  not 
eeen  me  since  until  now.  I  have  been  a  gi-eat  way ;  I  had  much  trouble ; 
but  when  I  remembered  what  you  said,  I  knew  what  you  said  was  right 
This  made  me  continue  and  do  what  you  told  me  to  do.  Near  the  Dalle,  on 
the  Ouisconsin,  I  took  BUtck-hawk,  No  one  did  it  but  me.  I  say  this  in  the 
ears  of  all  present,  and  they  know  it — and  I  now  appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
our  grandfatlier,  and  the  earth,  our  grandmother,  for  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
Father,  I  nm  no  chief,  but  what  I  have  done  is  for  the  benefit  of  my  nation, 
and  I  hope  to  see  the  ^od  that  has  been  promised  to  us.  That  one  Jfa-bo- 
kie-thiek,  [the  Pr<q>het,]  is  my  relation — if  he  is  to  be  hurt,  I  do  not  wish  to 
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see  it  Father,  soldiers  sometimes  stick  the  ends  of  their  guns  into  the  backs 
of  Indian  prisoners  when  they  are  going  about  in  the  hands  of  tlie  guard. 
I  hope  this  will  not  be  done  to  tliese  men." 

The  following  is  said  to  Ira  the  speech  which  Blaekrhauk  made  when  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  agent  at  Pairie  du  Chien : — 

"  You  have  taken  me  prisoner  with  all  my  warriors.  I  am  much  grieved, 
for  I  expected,  if  I  did  not  defeat  you,  to  hold  out  much  longer,  and  give  you 
more  trouble  betbre  I  surrendered.  I  tried  hard  to  bring  you  into  ambqsh, 
but  your  last  general  understands  Indian  fighting.  The  first  one  was  not  so 
wise.  When  I  saw  that  I  could  not  beat  you  by  Indian  fighting,  I  determined 
to  rush  oti  you,  and  fight  you  face  to  face.  I  fought  hard.  But  your  guns  were 
well  aimed.  The  buUets  flew  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  whizzed  by  our  ears 
like  the  wind  through  the  trees  in  the  winter.  My  warriors  fell  around  me ; 
it  began  to  look  dismal  I  saw  my  evil  day  at  hand.  The  sun  rose  dim  on 
IIS  in  the  morning,  and  at  uight  it  sunk  in  a  dark  cloud,  and  looked  like  a 
ball  of  fire.  That  was  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Black-hawk.  His  heart  is 
dead,  and  no  longer  beats  (]|uick  in  his  bosom. — ^He  is  now  a  prisoner  to  the 
white  men ;  they  will  do  with  him  as  they  wish.  But  he  can  stand  torture, 
.-uid  is  not  afraid  of  death.    He  is  no  coward.    Blaek-hawk  is  an  Indian. 

"  He  has  done  nothing  for  which  an  Indian  ought  to  be  ashamed.  He  has 
fought  for  his  countrymen,  the  squaws  aud  papooses,  against  white  men,  who 
came,  year  afier  year,  to  cheat  them  and  take  away  their  lands.  You  know 
the  cause  of  our  making  war.  It  is  known  to  all  white  men.  They  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  it  The  white  men  despise  the  Indians,  and  drive  them 
fi'om  their  homes.  But  the  Indians  arc  not  deceitful.  The  white  men  speak 
bad  of  the  Indian,  and  look  at  him  spitefiilly.  But  the,  Indian  does  not  tell 
lies ;  Indians  do  not  steal. 

'*  An  Indian,  who  is  as  bad  as  the  white  men,  could  not  live  in  our  nation ;  he 
would  be  put  to  death,  and  eat  up  by  the  wolves.  The  white  men  are  bad 
schoolmasters ;  they  carry  false  looks,  and  deal  in  false  actions ;  they  smile 
in  the  face  of  the  poor  Indian  to  cheat  him ;  they  shake  them  by  the  hand  to 
gain  their  confidence,  to  make  them  drunk,  to  deceive  them,  and  ruin  our 
wives.  We  told  them  to  let  us  alone,  and  keep  away  from  us ;  but  they  fol- 
lowed on,  and  beset  our  paths,  and  they  coiled  themselves  among  us,  like  the 
snake.  They  poisoned  us  by  their  touch.  We  were  not  safe.  We  lived  in 
danger.  We  were  becoming  like  them,  hypocrites  and  liars,  adulterers,  lazy 
drones,  all  talkers,  and  no  workers. 

«  We  looked  up  to  the  Great  Spirit  We  went  to  our  great  father.  We  were 
encouraged.  His  great  council  gave  us  fair  words  and  big  promises ;  but  we 
got  no  satisfaction.  Things  were  growing  worse.  There  were  no  deer  in 
rhe  forest.  The  opossum  and  beaver  were  fled ;  the  springs  were  drying  up, 
and  our  squaws  and  papooses  without  victuals  to  keep  them  from  starving ; 
we  called  a  great  council,  and  built  a  large  fire.  The  spirit  of  our  fethers 
arose  and  spoke  to  us  to  avenge  our  wrongs  or  die.  We  all  spoke  before  the 
council  fire.  It  was  warm  and  pleasant  We  set  up  the  war-whoop,  and  duff 
\\n  the  tomahawk ;  our  knives  were  ready,  and  the  heart  of  Black-hawk  swelled 
high  in  his  bosom,  when  he  led  his  warriors  to  battle.  He  is  satisfied.  He 
will  go  to  the  world  of  spirits  contented.  He  has  done  his  duty.  His  father 
will  meet  him  there,  and  commend  him. 

"  BUuk-hawk  is  a  true  Indian,  and  disdains  to  cry  like  a  woman.  He  feels 
for  his  wife,  his  children  and  friends.  But  he  does  not  cai^  for  hunself.  He 
iMires  for  his  nation  and  the  Indians.  They  will  suflTer.  He  laments  their  fate. 
The  white  men  do  not  scalp  the  head ;  but  they  do  worse— they  poison  the 
heait ;  it  is  not  pure  with  them. — His  countrymen  will  not  be  scalped,  but  they 
will,  in  a  few  years,  become  like  the  white  men,  so  that  you  can't  trust  them, 
and  there  must  be,  as  in  the  white  settlements,  nearly  as  many  officers  as  men, 
to  take  care  of  them  and  keep  them  in  order. 

"Farewell,  my  nation!  Black-hawk  tried  to  save  you, and  avenge  your 
wrongs.    He  drank  the  blood  of  some  of  the  whites.    He  has  been  taken  pris- 
oner, and  his  plans  are  stopped.    He  can  do  no  more.    He  is  near  his  end. 
His  sun  is  setting,  and  he  will  rise  no  more.    Farewell  to  Blaek-hawk!* 
14* 
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It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  old  chief  should  ever  have  been  taken  alive, 
and  he  probably  never  would  have  been  by  the  whites.  When  it  was  report- 
ed currently  that  he  had  sacrificed  himself  in  the  stand  that  he  made  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  end  of  July,  as  has  been  related,  ^nser'a 
fitmous  lines  were  the  first  to  discover  themselves  to  our  mind,  upon  the  great 
event 

"  Unto  Uw  mighty  itream  him  to  betake,  ^ 

Where  he  an  end  of  battle  and  of  life  did  make." 

Fairy  Queen. 

But  we  were  soon  glad  to  learn  that  the  report,  like  the  lines  of  Spenser,  was 
only  poetry. 

It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
the  offenders  were  ordered  again  to  be  sought  after. 

On  the  7  September,  the  Indian  prisoners  and  their  guards  went  on  board 
tlie  steum-boat  Winnebago,  and  were  conveyed  down  the  river  to  Jefferson 
Barracks,  ten  miles  below  St.  Louis.  There  were,  besides  Black-hawk  and 
the  prophetf  eleven  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  together  with 
about  nfty  less  distinguished  warriors.  These  were  landed  just  above  the  lower 
rapids,  on  their  pledge  of  remaining  peaceable.  Two  days  before,  a  boat 
had  conveyed  to  the  barracks  six  or  seven  warriors,  among  whom  was  jVea- 
pope.    On  their  arrival  at  the  barracks,  all  of  them  were  put  in  irons. 

Black-hawk  is  not  so  old  a  man  as  was  generally  supposed.  Some,  who 
knew  him  well,  said  he  was  not  above  48,  although  the  toils  of  wars  bad  made 
hun  appear  like  one  of  70.*  He  was  by  birth  a  Pottowattomie,  but  brought 
up  by  the  Sacs.  His  height  is  about  six  feet.  As  to  his  physiognomy,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  add  concerning  it  here,  as  that  may  be  better  had  from  an 
inspection  of  the  engraving  of  him,  as  our  likeness  is  said,  by  many  who  have 
seen  him,  to  be  excellent. 

Like  other  Indian  natnes,  his  is  spelt  in  as  many  ways  as  times  used  by 
different  writers.  At  a  treaty  which  he  made  with  the  United  States  in  1829,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  it  is  written  Hay-ray-tthoan-sharp.  In  a  description  of  him 
about  the  time  he  was  taken,  we  find  him  spelt  MtLs-eaiar-miah-ka-kaek ;  and 
several  others  might  be  added. 

The  Prophet,  or  ffabokieahiek,  (White-cloud,)  is  about  40  years  old,  and  nearly 
six  feet  high,  stout  and  athletic.  He  was  by  one  side  a  Winnebago,  and  the 
other  a  Sac  or  Saukie,  and  is  thus  described : — He  "  has  a  large,  broad  face, 
short,  blunt  nose,  large,  full  eyes,  broad  mouth,  thick  lips,  with  a  full  suit  of 
hair.  He  wore 'a  white  cloth  head-dress,  which  rose  several  inches  above  the 
top  of  his  head ;  the  whole  man  exhibiting  a  deliberate  savafeness ;  not  that 
he  would  seem  to  delight  in  honorable  war,  or  fisht,  but  marking  him  as  the 
priest  of  assassination  or  secret  murder.  He  had  in  one  hand  a  white  flag, 
while  the  other  hung  carelessly  by  his  side.  They  were  both  clothed  in  very 
white  dressed  deerskins,  fVingeu  at  the  seains  with  short  cuttings  of  the  same." 
This  description,  though  written  long  before  any  painting  was  made  of  him, 
will  be  found,  we  think,  to  correspond  very  well  with  the  engraving  of  him 
which  we  have  given. 

It  is  said  by  many,  and  is  evident  fh>m  Black-hawk^s  account,  that  fVabokies- 
huk  was  the  prime  mover  of  this  war,  and  bad  powwowed  up  a  belief  among 
his  people,  that  he  was  able  to  conjure  such  kind  of  events  as  he  desired; 
and  that  he  had  made  Black-hawk  believe  the  whites  were  but  few,  and  could 
not  fight,  and  therefore  migb*;  easily  be  driven  from  the  disputed  lands.  It 
seems,  however,  rather  incredible  that  Black-hawk  should  have  believed  that 
the  Americans  tvert/ew  and  could  not  Jight,  when  it  is  known  that  he  was 
opposed  to  them  in  the  last  war,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  convinced 
of  the  falsity  of  such  a  report  lone  before  this  war. 

In  September,  a  treaty  was  made  by  the  United  States  with  the  Winneba- 


*  In  llhe  account  of  hii  life,  published  by  Mr.  /.  B.  Patterion,  in  1834,  Bhek-hatek  «ays  he 
was  bom  in  1767,  on  Rock  River ;  and  hence,  in  1332,  he  was  in  hit  65th  year.  His  father's 
name  was  Pvksa.  His  rreat-grandfaiher's  name  was  Na*i«a-ma-kf.e,  or  'rhwdrr,  wiio 
was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  "  where  the  Great  Spirit  first  placed  the  Sac  nation." 
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gom.  nnd  another  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  The  fonner  ceded  all  their  lands 
■nutn  of  the  Ouisconsin,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  amoundng  to  4,000,000 
aorog  of  valuable  lands.  The  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxea  was  on  the  31 
of  that  mouth,  and  0,000,000  acres  were  acauired  at  that  time, "  of  a  quality 
not  inferior  to  anv  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude."  It  abounds  in 
lead  ore,  and  the  Indiana  say  in  others. 

For  these  tracts  the  United  States  agreed  to  make  the  following  considera- 
tions >—"  To  pay  an  annui^  of  20,000  dollars  for  30  years  *,  to  support  a  black- 
smith and  gunsmith  in  addition  to  those  then  employed ;  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  tribes  |  to  supply  provisions ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  the  ndelity  of  Ktokuk 
and  the  friendly  Irand,  to  allow  a  reservation  to  be  made  for  them  of  400 
miles  square  *  on  the  loway  River,  to  include  KeokuVa  principal  village." 

By  the  same  treaty.  Black-hawk,  his  two  sons,  the  Prophet,  JVaopojie,  and 
five  others,  principal  warriors  of  the  hostile  bands,  were  to  remam  in  the 
hands  of  the  whites,  as  hostages,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States.    The  other  prisoners  were  given  up  to  the  friendly  Indiana 

A  gentleman  who  visited  the  captive  Indians  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mis- 
souri, speaks  thus  concerning  them : — "  We  were  immediateW  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  gigantic  and  symmetrical  figures  of  most  of'^the  warriors, 
who  seemed,  as  they  reclined  in  native  ease  and  gracefulness,  with  their  half- 
liakod  bodies  exposed  to  view,  rather  like  statues  from  some  master-hand, 
than  like  beings  of  a  race  whom  we  had  heard  characterized  as  degenerate 
and  debasBd.    We  extended  our  hands,  which  they  rose  to  grasp,  and  to  our 

Suestlon, '  How  d'ye  do  ? '  they  responded  in  the  same  words,  accompanying 
lem  with  a  hearty  shake."  "  They  were  clad  in  leggins  and  moccasins  of 
buckskin,  and  wore  blankets,  which  were  thrown  around  them  in  the  manner 
of  the  Roman  toga, soas  to  leave  their  right  arms  bare."  " The  youngest 
among  them  were  painted  on  their  necks,  with  a  bright  vermilion  color,  and 
had  their  fkces  transversely  streaRed  with  alternate  red'  and  black  stripes. 
From  tlieir  bodies,  and  from  their  faces  and  eyebrows,  they  pluck  out  the 
llttir  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  They  also  shave,  or  pull  it  out  from  their 
hsods.  with  the  exception  of  a  tufl  of  about  three  fingers'  width,  extending 
iVom  between  the  forehead  and  crown  to  the  back  ot  the  head  ;  this  they 
sometimes  plait  into  a  queue  on  the  crown,  and  cut  the  edges  of  it  down  to 
on  innh  in  length,  and  plaster  it  with  the  vermilion,  which  keeps  it  erect,  and 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  cock's-comb." 

The  same  author  says,  the  oldest  son  of  Black-hawk,  Miainewuktik,  called 
Jaekf  but  for  want  of  "  that  peculiar  expression  which  emanates  from  a  culti- 
vated intellect,"  could  have  been  looked  upon  by  him  '^as  the  living  personi- 
flcation  of  his  btau  ideal  of  manly  beauty."  He  calls  Black-hawk  Jimck-atama- 
tie-ae-ae,  and  states  his  height  at  about  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  that  he 
should  judge  his  age  to  be  50.  Those  who  have  known  him  for  years,  say  his 
disnosition  is  very  amiable  ;  that  he  is  endowed  with  great  kindness  of  heart, 
ana  the  strictest  integrity ;  that,  like  Mishtkinakwa,  he  was  not  a  chief  by 
birth,  but  Hcnuired  the  title  by  bravery  and  wisdom. 

Mueutkuck,  or  the  Thundercloud,  is  the  second  son  of  Black-hawk,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  his  captivity.    He  is  said  not  to  be  very  handsome. 

Opeekceahieck,  or  frabokieshiek,  the  Prophet,  of  whom  we  have  already  given 
some  purticulara,  carries  ^ith  liim  a  huge  pipe,  a  yard  in  length,  with  the 
stem  ornaini!nted  with  the  neck  featiicrs  of  a  duck,  and  beads  and  ribands 
of  various  colors.  To  its  centre  is  attached  a  fan  of  feathers.  He  wears  his 
hair  long  all  over  his  head. 

tiK-A-POfii,JVaopope,JVaapope,&,c.,  or  BrotA,of  whom  we  have  also  several 
times  spoken,  was  brother  to  the  PropLet,and  "some  yeai-s  his  junior;"  and 
our  informant  adds,  "  he  resembles  him  in  height  and  figure,  though  he  is  not 
so  rot)USt,  and  his  face  is  more  sharp :  in  wickedness  of  expression  they  are 
par  nobiUJhUrum."  "  When  Mr.  Catlin,  the  artist,  was  about  taking  tho  por- 
trait of  Araapope,  he  seized  the  ball  and  chain  that  were  fastened  to  his  leg, 
and  raising  them  on  high,  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  scorn,  *  Make  me  so,  ana 


•  Ho  i«yi  our  authority,  {N^Ues's  RegisUr,)  but  we  very  much  doubt  this  enormous  space. 
40  inilei  square  gives  1M)0  square  mites,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  the  truth.  Kut 
wIms  IfiOyOOO  iquare  miles  are  considered,  all  probability  is  outraged. 
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thow  me  9o  the  great  faOur.^  On  Mr.  CaUMt  reAising  to  paint  faini  u  h« 
IviBhed,  he  kept  varying  his  countenance  with  grimaceS)  to  prorent  him  from 
tfatcbing  •  likeiieas. 

**  Potoeeakieck,  or  Strawberry,  is  the  only  Fox  among  them,  the  rest 
being  all  Sacs.  He  in  the  son  of  the  chief  Epanou :  his  parents  dying  whiki 
he  was  an  infant,  he  was  adopted  by  jyaapope.    He  is  19  years  of  age. 

"  Pmnahoef  or  Fatt-$toimm*ng'Jmj  is  a  snort,  thick  set,  good-natured  old 
bvave,  who  bears  his  misfortunes  with  a  philosophy  worthy  of  the  ancients." 

The  following  act  of  congress  we  extract,  as  it  throws  light  upon  suhse- 
<{uent  details: — ^"For  the  expenses  of  12  prisonersof  warof  the  Sac  and  Fox 
tribes,  now  in  confinement,  and  to  be  held  as  hostages,  under  the  seventh 
article  of  the  treaty  of  21  Sept  1832,  embracing  the  cost  of  provisions  and 
elothinff,  compensation  to  an  intenireter,  and  cost  of  removing  them  to  a 
place  of  safety,  where  tliey  may  be  kept  without  being  closely  confined,  the 
sum  of  2500.''^ 

On  the  22  April,  (1833,)  the  captive  Indians  arrived  at  Washington,  and  the 
next  day  Blaek-hatvk  had  a  long  interview  with  President  Jackson.  The  first 
words  with  which  it  is  said  he  accosted  the  president  were,  **  I  AM  A  MAN, 
AND  YOU  ARE  ANOTHER." 

The  president,  after  a  few  brief  observations,  directed  the  articles  of  dress 
provided  for  them  to  be  exhibited  to  them,  and  told  Black-hauik  that  the 
whole  would  be  delivered  to  him  to  be  distributed  as,  in  his  judgment,  he 
should  think  best  He  then  told  them  they  must  depart  immediately  for  Fort 
Monroe,  and  remain  there  contented,  until  he  save  them  permission  to  return 
to  their  country.  That  time,  he  said,  depended  upon  tiie  conduct  of  theur 
people ;  that  they  would  not  be  set  at  liberty,  until  ail  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  had  been  complied  with,  and  good  feelings  were  evinced  by  theur 
countrymen.    The  Prophet  then  said : — 

**  We  expected  to  return  immediately  to  our  people.  The  war  in  which 
we  have  been  involved,  was  occasioned  by  our  attempting  to  raise  provisions 
on  our  own  lands,  or  where  we  thought  we  had  a  right  so  to  do.  We  have 
lost  many  of  our  people,  as  well  as  the  whites.  Our  tribes  and  families  are 
now  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  our  enemies,  the  Sioux  and  the  Menominies. 
We  hope,  therefore,  to  be  permitted  to  return  home  to  take  care  of  them." 

Black-hawk  spoke  some  time  to  the  president,  giving  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive history  of  the  rise  of  the  war,  and,  towards  the  close,  said : — 

<*  We  did  not  expect  to  conquer  the  whites ;  no.  They  had  too  many 
bouses — too  many  men.  I  took  up  the  hatchet,  for  my  part,  to  revenge 
injuries  which  my  people  could  no  longer  endure.  Had  I  borne  them  longer 
without  striking,  my  people  would  have  said,  Bladt-hawk  is  a  woman ;  he  is 
too  old  to  be  a  chief— he  is  no  Snc.  These  reflections  caused  me  to  raise  the 
war-whoop.  I  say  no  more  of  it ;  it  is  known  to  you.  Keokuk  once  was 
here ;  you  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  when  he  wishe<l  to  return  to  his 
home,  you  were  willing.  BUuk-hauik  expects,  that,  like  Keokvk,  we  shall  be 
pennitted  to  return  too." 

The  president  added,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  disasters  to  which  they  had  alluded.  It  was  unnecessary  to  look 
back  upon  them.  He  intended  now  to  secure  the  observance  of  peace. 
They  need  not  feel  any  uneasiness,  he  8aid,  about  their  own  women  and 
.children.  They  should  not  suffer  fVoni  the  Sioux  and  Menominies.  He 
would  compel  the  red  men  to  be  at  peace  with  one  another.  That  when  he 
was  satisfied  that  all  things  would  remain  quiet,  then  they  would  be  permitted 
to  return.    He  then  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  dismissed  them. 

It  is  said,  that,  whUe  in  Washington,  the  Indians  expressed  more  suiprise 
and  pleasure  at  the  portraits  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  the  war  department  than 
uiy  thing  else  that  was  shown  them. 

On  Friday,  26  April,  the  captives  were  conducted  from  Washington 
towards  Fort  Monroe,  which  is  upon  a  small  island,  at  Old  Point  Comfort, 
on  the  west  8<de  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Virginia. 

Before  closing  the  present  chaptrr,  a  few  otlier  interesting  matters  shall 
be  laid  before  our  readers.  We  have  just  given  the  description  of  the  Indians 
while  at  Jefl^rson  Barracks,  by  one  who  visited  them  there  not  long  after 
their  confinement    We  now  intend  to  give  what  the  author  of  Knicker- 
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bockor  says  of  them  soon  after.  Mr.  Irving's  account  ia  contained  in  a  letter, 
ilated  Washington,  18  Dec.  1832, — "From  St.  Louis  I  went  to  Fort  Jeiltirson, 
about  0  miles  distant,  to  see  Black-hawk,  the  Indian  warrior,  and  ids  fullow- 
iirisonura — a  forlorn  crew — uinaciuted  and  dejected — the  redoubtable  chieftain 
idiiiself,  a  meagre  old  man  upwards  of  70.  lie  has,  however,  a  fine  head,  a 
Roman  style  ot  face,  and  a  prej|)os8e!!ising  countenance." 

Since  we  are  upon  descripttone;,  the  loilowing  wi!I  not  be  thought  out  of 
place,  perhaps,  although  we  had  reserved  it  for  our  next  chapter.  It  is  from 
tlio  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  U.  States  Literary  Gazette,  Philadelphia.  "  We 
found  time,  yesterday,  to  visit  the  Black-hawk,  and  his  accompanying  Indian 
chiefs,  and  the  Prophet,  at  Congress  Hull  Hotul.  We  went  into  their  cham- 
ber, and  found  most  of  tlieai  sitting  or  lying  on  their  beds.  Bladt-hawk  was 
sitting  in  a  chair,  and  apparently  depressed  in  spirits.  He  is  about  65,  of 
middling  size,  with  a  head  that  would  excite  the  envy  of  a  phrenologist — 
one  of  the  finest  that  Heaven  ever  let  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  an  Indian.  The 
Prophet  has  a  coarser  figure,  with  less  of  intellect,  but  with  the  marks  of 
decision  and  firmness.  His  face  was  painted  with  red  and  white.  The  son 
of  Black-hawk  is  a  noble  specimen  of  physical  beauty — a  model  for  those  who 
would  embody  the  idea  of  strength.  He  was  painted,  and  his  hair  cut  and 
dressed  in  a  strange  fantasy.  The  other  chiefs  had  nothing  in  particular  in  i 
their  appearance  to  distinguish  them  from  other  natives  of  the  forest.  The 
whole  of  the  deputation  visited  the  water  works  yesterday,  [June  11  or  12,]  and 
subsequently  were  taken  to  the  Cherry-hill  Prison,  and  shown  the  manner  in 
which  white  men  punish.  The  exhibition  of  arms  and  ships  at  the  navy-yard, 
led  the  Hawk  to  remark  that  he  suspected  the  ereat father  was  getting  ready/or  tear." 

It  was  remarked  by  some  in  Philadelphia  that  Blam-haim^s  "  pyramidal 
forehead  "  very  much  resembled  that  of  Sir  fValter  Scott.  Others  observed  that 
his  countenance  strongly  reminded  them  of  their  late  worthy  benefactor, 
Stephen  Girard.  In  Norfolk  it  was  noticed  that  (he  old  warrior  very  much 
resembled  the  late  President  Monroe. 


CHAPTER  XL 

From  the  time  of  the  setting  out  of  Black-hawk  and  his  five*  companions  from  For- 
tress Monroe,  5  June,  1833,  to  their  arrival  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  on  the  first 
of  August  following  ;  prefaced  by  some  reflections  upon  the  events  of  the  war. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  without  a  formal  commentary,  that  in  the  late 
Indian  war,  much  blood  was  shed  which  might  have  been  avoided.  Twice 
had  the  despairing  Indians  displayed  the  white  flag,  to  give  notice  of  their 
willingness  to  surrender ;  but,  like  the  wretched  Hallibees,  the  rifle  was  the 
only  answer  they  received.  When  Major  StUlman  was  on  his  march  to  Syca- 
more Creek,  a  few  Indians  were  sent  from  JVaopope's  camp  with  friendly  in- 
tentions, and  under  a  white  flag ;  but  such  was  the  carriage  of  the  whites, 
no  interview  could  be  had,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  save  their  lives, 
which  all,  it  seems,  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  do.  This,  it  will  be  said, 
is  Indian  talk — it  is  even  soi  What  say  the  whites  ?  They  say,  the  Indians 
whom  they  first  discovered  were  only  a  decoy.    This  is  mere  ussertion,  and 

1)roves  nothing  on  their  own  side,  neither  does  it  disprove  the  Indian  account 
[s  it  not  plain  that  Black-hawk  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  exhibited  before  he 
waB  attacKed  by  the  steam-boat  Warrior  ?  He  had  resolved  to  fight  no  more, 
if  he  could  get  terms  of  peace ;  but  his  flag  was  at  once  fired  upon ;  then 
says  the  old  chief,  "I fired  too  ;"  and  the  whites  expected  nothing  else,  and 
too  many  of  them,  it  would  seem,  desired  nothing  else.  But  we  reflect  no 
more  upon  this  matter. 
The  reader  has,  in  the  last  chapter,  been  conducted  through  the  principal, 


*  All  anonymous  author,  of  whom  we  have  made  coiisidcrablo  use  in  ihis  chapter,  gives 
us  tlieir  names,  &c.  as  follows  .— 


tlnc-cut-i-mitik-e-ca'Cac, Btarkhamk. 

Na-sheeicuck,  histon, Loud  Thunder. 

Wa-lie-ke-£bick,  tht  Prophet Clear  Day. 


Pnninho,  Pmjthrl'^Wn'hei- Fmh  Fin. 

PO'Wu-zhitk,  Proflufs  a.hpltd  sum,..  AyuitAmtj. 
Napope,  t/ietoarrtur, Strong  Sotf. 
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aod  all  the  important  events  of  the  war,  and  accompanied  the  chiefs  of  the 
Indians  engaged  in  it  to  Fortress  Monroe,  in  Virginia.  We  are  now  to  ob- 
serve what  passed  in  their  travels  from  hence  through  several  of  our  great 
cities,  and  thence  to  their  wilderness  homes  in  the  distant  west 

Having  been  conducted  to  Fort  Monroe,  the  captives  found  themselves  in  a 
kind  of  elegant  confinement ;  and  instead  of  Iwlls  and  chains  to  their  ankles, 
were  kindly  treated,  and  saw  nobody  but  friends.  This  state  of  things,  how- 
evei*,  must  have  become,  in  a  shoit  time,  exceedingly  irksome ;  but  an  early 
order  for  their  liberation  prevented  such  result.  For,  on  the  4  June,  1833,  orders 
came  for  their  being  liberated ;  and  the  next  day.  Major  John  Garland  set 
off  with  them  in  a  steam-boat  for  Baltimore,  by  Norfolk,  Gk)sport,  Ports- 
mouth, Bcc. 

During  their  short  stay  at  Monroe,  the  Indians  became  much  attached  to 
its  commander.  Colonel  Evstu,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  the 
order  of  release  arrived,  Black-hatok  went  and  took  his  leave  of  him,  and  at 
parting  made  the  following  speech : — 

"  Brother,  I  have  come  on  my  own  part,  and  in  behalf  of  my  companions, 
to  bid  you  farewell.  Our  great  father  has  at  length  been  pleased  to  permit 
us  to  return  to  our  hunting-grounds.  We  have  buried  tlie  tomahawK,  and 
the  sound  of  the  rifle  will  hereafter  only  bring  death  to  the  deer  and  the  buffa- 
lo.  Brother,  you  have  treated  the  red  men  very  kindly.  Your  squaws  have 
made  them  presents,  and  you  have  given  them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  The 
memory  of  your  friendship  will  remain  till  the  Great  Spirit  says  it  is  time 
for  Black-Hawk  to  sing  his  death-song. — Brother,  your  houses  are  as  numer- 
ous as  the  leaves  upon  the  trees,  and  your  young  warriors,  like  the  sands  upon 
the  shore  of  the  big  lake,  which  rolls  before  us.  The  red  man  has  but  few 
housesi,  and  few  warriors,  but  the  red  man  has  a  heart  which  throbs  as  warm- 
ly as  the  heart  of  his  white  brother.  The  Great  Spirit  has  given  us  our  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  the  skin  of  the  deer  which  we  kill  there  is  his  favorite,  for 
its  color  is  white,  and  this  is  the  emblem  of  peace.  This  hunting-dreas  and 
these  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  white.  Accept  them,  my  brother ;  I  have 
given  one  like  this  to  the  fVhiU-otter.  Accept  of  it  as  a  memorial  of  Black- 
hawk.  When  he  is  far  away,  this  will  serve  to  remind  you  of  him.  May 
the  Great  Spirit  bless  you  and  your  children — farewell." 

Colonel  Euatis,  in  his  reply,  said,  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  him  in  his 
hands,  and  as  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  whites  to  attack  an  unarmed 
foe,  he  was  safe ;  but  that  if  he  had  met  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  his  duty 
would  have  required  him  to  have  taken  his  life.  He  rejoiced,  he  said,  at 
bis  prospect  of  speedily  returning  to  his  friends,  and  hoped  he  would 
never  again  trouble  his  white  neighbors.  To  which  Black-hawk  added, 
"  Bhitherf  the  Chrtat  Spoil  punishes  tlutse  teht  deceive  us,  and  my  faith  is  now 
pledged.^ 

Cm  leaving  Fort  Monroe,  the  Indians  were  taken  to  Portsmouth  and  Gos- 
port,  to  see  the  navy-yard,  the  dry-dock,  and  men-of-war.  At  Gosport,  they 
went  on  board  the  74  Delaware,  where  they  could  not  but  express  much 
astonishment  at  the  vastness  of  the  '*  big  canoe,"  as  they  called  it,  and  its 
extraordinary  uncouth  furniture.  Black^wk  seemed  the  most  to  admire 
the  ship,  and  wished  to  see  the  chief  who  commanded  it,  and  especially  the 
man  that  built  it ;  for  he  wished,  he  said,  **  to  take  him  by  the  handJ*  When 
they  left  the  ship,  they  passed  around  under  her  bow,  which  terminates 
in  a  colossal  statue  of'^an  Indian  warrior.  This  the  Indians  beheld  with 
considerable  emotions  of  surprise  and  evident  demonstrations  of  high 
gratification. 

At  Norfolk,  the  rash  to  see  the  Indians  was  very  great,  and  many  could 
not  be  gratified  even  with  a  sight  of  them.  This  great  curiosity  in  the  very 
vicinity  where  they  had  been  for  near  10  weeks,  will  not  be  thought  strange, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  no  one  expected  their  immediate  removal,  and 
therefore  few  had  been  to  see  them ;  thinking  they  could  do  so  when  some 
more  convenient  time  offered. 

Having  taken  lodgings  at  the  hotel  in  Norfolk,  the  Indians  were  aware 
of  the  great  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  therefore  they  exhibited  themselves 
upon  the  balcony,  from  whence  fFabokieshiek,  the  Prophet,  made  the  follow- 
ing address: — 
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<*The  Great  Spirit  sent  us  here,  nnd  by  the  same  flat  we  are  now  hati 
about  to  return  to  our  own  MiMiMippi,  anil  our  own  people.  It  affurds  us 
much  happinoM  to  rejoin  our  iVienili  and  kindred.  Wa  would  shake  hands 
with  all  our  white  flriends  assembled,  and  oflisr  our  best  wishes  for  their  pros- 
perity. Should  any  of  them  go  to  our  country  on  the  Mississippi,  we  would 
take  pleasure  in  requiting  the  many  klndnosMM  wo  linvo  received  fVom  their 
people  here.  We  will  to  home  with  {NiHcenhlfl  diHimsitions  towards  our 
white  brethren,  and  endeavor  to  make  our  conduct  hereaflor  more  satis- 
fkctory  to  them.  We  bid  you  all  fbrewell,  m  it  Is  the  Inst  time  we  may 
see  each  other." 

Slaek-hawk  then  said  a  few  words,  expressing  the  Hnmo  sentiments ;  and 
one  o'clock  having  arrived,  they  dennrted.    This  was  !i  June. 

When  the  steam-boat  was  near  Bultimorn,  It  wns  discovered  thot  there  had 
been  a  robbery  committed  on  board ;  and  wheti  this  becnitin  known  to  Blade- 
hawk,  he  showed  considerable  concern,  fearing  some  of  his  party  should 
be  suspected ;  and  when  the  boat  lay  to  at  cousiilernble  distance  m>m  the 
wharf,  to  make  search  for  the  money,  he  snid,  "  he  dennd  that  hinuelf  and 
company  should  be  searched,  for  he  tvould  let  the  whites  know  that  the  Sacs  did 
not  steat." 

President  Jackson  had  arrived  In  Baltimore,  and  after  Btark-hawVs  arrival 
he  hod  an  interview  with  him.  The  Indians  were  conveyed  in  the  steam- 
boat Columbus,  and  arrived  about  11  o'clock  in  tlio  forenoon  of  the  next 
day,  after  leaving  Norfolk,  namely,  fl  June.  Among  the  crowds  who  visited 
them  were  many  ladies,  to  whom,  generally,  the  Indians  said, "Pretty  squam, 
frettu  squaws.^ 

The  Indiims  and  the  president  attended  the  theatre  the  same  night,  and  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  attention  of  the  house  was  pretty  nearly  equally  divi- 
ded between  diem.  On  the  next  day  occurred  the  interview  between  them, 
of  which  mention  has  just  been  made ;  at  which  time,  among  other  things, 
the  president  said  to  the  old  chief;— 

"When  I  saw  you  in  Washington,  I  told  you,  that  you  had  behaved  very 
badly,  in  rabing  the  tomahawk  against  the  white  people."  He  added,  that 
his  conduct  last  year  had  caused  him  to  liiend  out  nis  warriors  against  him, 
and  that  he  and  those  with  him  had  been  surrendered  to  him  to  be  kept  dur- 
ing his  pleasure,  or  until  he  should  think  there  would  be  no  danger  from  let- 
ting him  go.  "I  told  you,"  he  contituied,  ** I  would  inquire  whether  your 
people  wished  you  should  return,  and  whether,  if  you  did  return,  there 
would  be  any  danger  to  the  firontier.  Oi>neral  Clark  and  General  Mkinaon, 
whom  you  know,  have  informed  me  that  Shfckak,  yowr  principal  chief,  and 
the  rest  of  your  people,  are  anxious  vou  should  return,  nnd  Keokuk  has  asked 
me  to  send  you  back.  Your  chiefs  have  ith'dgiul  themselves  for  your  good 
conduct." — "  You  will  see  the  strength  of  the  white  prjople.  You  will  see 
that  our  young  men  are  as  numerous  as  the  loaves  In  the  woods.  What  can 
you  do  against  us?" — "When  you  go  back,  listen  to  the  coiuisels  of  Keokuk 
and  the  other  friendly  chiefs." 

To  this  the  Prophet  said  a  few  words,  as  follows  t — 
"Father,  my  ears  are  open  to  your  words;  1  nm  gWI  to  hear  them;  I  am 
glad  to  go  back  to  niy  people.  I  wnnt  to  see  my  fhtnily.  I  did  not  behave 
well  last  summer.  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  up  the  tomahawk.  But  my 
people  have  suffered  a  great  deal.  When  I  got  nack,  1  will  remember  your 
words.  I  will  not  go  to  war  again.  I  wilt  live  in  ponoa.  I  will  hold  you  by 
the, hand." 
Black-hawk  intended  to  have  made  a  long  speech  at  this  time ;  but  the 

E resident  was  unable  to  hear  him  out,  on  account  of  the  great  fatigues  ho 
ad  undergone,  and  the  old  chief  was,  therefore,  very  short.  He  said,  "My 
heart  is  big,  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  nm  great  f other,"  nnd  closed,  after  many 
expressions  of  affection  and  respect  for  him.  The  warmth  of  the  weather 
and  the  great  crowd  that  surrounded  the  hotel  in  which  the  Indians  wore 
lodged,  caused  them  to  retire  to  Fort  M'Henry,  about  3  miles  below  the  city. 
The  landlord  said  the  crowd  was  so  great  about  his  house,  that  they  had 
carried  away  his  banisters,  windows,  and  ho  was  fearftd.  If  they  remained 
longer,  that  his  whole  house  would  be  carried  away  also. 
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Thoy  visitod  the  Wnshinf.'ton  mnniimnnt,  nmnng  other  plttcflf,  while  at 
Baltimore,  find  were  Rt  firNt  nfrnid  to  aiicoiid  in  it,  ii|Min  ilH  circular  iteiJii ; 
auyiiitr  it  wns  the  Manilou  of  the  white  people.  At  length  ^aopope  mid  he 
would  venture  up.  Black-hawk  observed,  ttint  theti  they  would  nil  go ;  for 
if  it  fell  down,  he  said  thoy  would  not  be  lafer  on  the  ground  nt  ItM  JtioM  than 
if  they  were  in  it 

They  visited  the  ciroim  also,  while  here,  and  were  much  better  pleased 
with  the  performances  there,  than  at  the  theiitre.  The  elegant  horses  pleased 
them  for  more  tlian  the  stars  and  farters  of  the  mock  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
theatre,  and  it  was  very  natural  they  should.  To  sen  a  lady  ride  uiion  one 
foot,  wliile  the  horse  was  running  at  his  utmost  H|Mte(l,  was  matter  of  fhct  to 
them,  and  excited  the  greatest  admiration.  Ihit  to  see  a  fellow  popping  out 
from  behind  a  cuitain,  strutting  about  the  stiige,  littering  to  himself  some 
unintelligible  nonsense,  could  not  interest  any  one  similarly  situated.  They 
said  tliey  believed  those  who  rode  in  the  circus  could  hunt  buffalo  even 
better  than  the  Sacs. 

Considerable  inconvenience  was  experienced  IVom  the  meeting  of  two 
such  conspicuous  characters  as  the  prrbidknt  of  the  United  States  and 
Black-hawk.,  nt  the  same  time,  in  populous  pliices ;  and  it  wns  onnoiinced 
in  a  Philadelphia  paper,  of  9  June,  that  Major  Oarlnnd  hod  arrived  there, 
but  had  left  the  Indians  in  Bultimorf),  and  tliat  they  would  nut  proceed  to 
N.  York  until  the  day  after  the  prcHideiit.  Accordingly  tlioy  did  not  arrive 
in  Philadelphia  until  10  June,  when  they  were  conducted  to  lodgings  in  Con- 
eresB  Hall.  The  next  diiy  there  was  a  grout  milirary  display,  accompanied 
by  HIV  immense  procession,  and  the  whole  passed  up  Third  Street,  opposite 
Cfongress  Hall,  by  which  means  the  Indians  had  a  fine  a|mortunity  to  see  and 
contemplate  their  uumlters.  Pointing  to  the  soldiem,  Blaek-hawk  asked  if 
they  were  the  same  that  were  in  his  country  last  summnr. 

Having  visited  all  places  of  amusement  and  curiosity  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Indians  departed  for  N.  York,  where  they  arrived  in  a  steam-lioot  of  the 
People's  Line,  about  5  o'clock,  14  June,  on  Friday.  The  arrival  of  LqfajfeUe, 
in  1825,  could  not  have  attracted  a  greater  crowd  than  was  now  assembled 
at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Castle  Garden.  As  it  liapnened,  Mr.  Dwant,  the 
aeronaut,  had  just  got  ready  to  ascend  in  his  Iwlloon  from  the  garden.  The 
steam-boat,  therefore,  rounded  to,  that  the  paHserigers  might  witness  the 
ascension.  When  it  was  known  on  shore  that  the  JtuliaiiM  were  on  board, 
the  cheering  and  clapping  became  tremendous;  and  it  was  not  a  little  aug- 
mented from  those  on  board  the  numerous  craft  in  the  river.  Those  in  the 
boat  answered  as  well  as  their  numhers  would  admit.  The  Indians,  at  first, 
were  some  terrified,  supposing  they  had  at  lust  come  to  an  enemy,  and  that 
the  noise  about  them  was  the  war-wlioop  of  the  whites,  but  were  soon 
undeceived. 

Soon  after  the  balloon  had  cleared  the  walls  of  the  cnstio,  and  Mr.  Durant 
had  unfurled  his  flag,  Black-hawk  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  it.  To 
which  he  answered : — 

"  That  man  is  a  frnat  brave.  /  dorCt  think  heUl  ever  art  hack.  He  mutt  be  a 
Sac."  Another  s»id,  "If  he  is  a  Sac,  he'll  get  none  of  nil  brothers  to  follow  in 
his  traiL  JVone  of  'em  will  ever  see  the  smoke  q/'  his  tmf^oam.  He  uml  have  to 
live  alone — withotd  any  squaw." 

When  tiie  balloon  had  attained  a  vast  height,  ond  almost  out  of  the  old 
chief's  sight,  (which  had  l)ecome  considerahlv  impuired,)  he  exclaimed, 
"  /  think  he  can  go  to  the  heavens ;  to  the  Great  Snirit.**  Pomahoe  then  said, 
<'  /  think,  he  can  see  the  country  of  the  English."  'J  he  Prophet,  or  Wahokieshiek, 
having  been  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  bul loon,  said,  ^  I  canH  form  any 
idea,  but  think  he  can  go  up  to  the  clouds  if  he  will.  Should  think  he  could  see 
the  Great  Spirit  now." 

We  can  only  conjectiu^  what  mieht  have  been  passing  in  their  minds  at 
this  strange  sight  They  were  strucK  with  wonder,  and  no  doubt  were  ready 
to  exclaim,  "  What  cannot  the  white  people  do?  Why  cjui  they  not  send  an 
army  in  that  way  to  hurl  down  destruction  upon  their  enemies  ?  They  sure- 
ly will  do  it.  If  they  can  ascend  to  the  Great  Spirit,  they  must  be  Great  l^rits 
too!" 
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■  On  their  landing,  such  woa  the  density  of  the  crowd,  that  for  a  time  it 
nemed  impomible  to  effect  a  pasrage  for  them.  After  some  time,  however, 
by  the  aid  of  the  police  oilicors,  tliey  were  tiilien  up  in  carriages,  and  carried 
to  their  lodgings  at  the  Exchange  tlotel  in  Broad  Street  The  spacious ' 
square  and  street  adjacent  were  instantly  tilled  by  the  people,  whose  eager- 
ness to  see  the  strangers  was  so  great,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
{irevent  a  forcible  entrance  into  the  hotise.  Whereupon  the  directors  of  the 
ndians  let  Black-hawk  tihow  himself  several  times  at  a  window;  and  imme- 
diately after,  the  multitude  quietly  diHpersed,  without  canying  away  Imnistera 
or  windows,  as  had  been  complumcd  of  in  Ualtimore.    Thus  ended  Friday. 

On  Saturday  evening,  they  were  conducted  to  the  Bowery  Theatre,  and  on 
Monday,  the  impers  of  the  city  announced  that  they  would  visit  Castle  Oar- 
den  that  evening,  the  Park  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  Niblo's  on  Wednesday, 
Richmond  Hill  Theatre  on  Thursday,  Vaiixhall  Utu-den  on  Friday,  and,  on 
Saturday,  leave  for  Albany.  Thus  were  the  doings  of  every  evening  of  their 
Btay  allotted,  which,  we  believe,  came  to  pass  accordingly.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  the  daytime  was  spent,  we  shall,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  gire 
some  account. 

,  On  Monday,  17  June,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Oraham  met  the  Indians,  at  their 
quarters,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  which  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  Indian 
nunner,  as  any  thing  wo  have  seen.    He  began : 

"  Brothers,  open  your  ears.  You  are  brave  men.  You  have  fought  like 
tigers,  but  in  a  bad  cause.  We  have  conquered  you.  We  were  sorry,  lost 
year,  that  you  raised  the  tomahawk  against  us ;  but  we  believe  you  did  not 
Know  us  then  as  you  do  now.  We  think,  that  in  time  tx)  come,  you  will  be 
wise,  and  that  we  shall  bo  friends  forever.  You  see  that  we  ore  a  great  peo- 
ple— numerous  as  the  flowers  of  the  field,  as  the  shells  on  the  sea-shore,  or 
the  fish  in  the  sea.  We  put  one  hand  on  the  eastern,  aiid,  at  the  same  time, 
the  other  on  the  western  ocean.  -  We  all  act  together.'  If,  sometimes,  our 
great  men  talk  loud  and  long  at  our  council  fires,  but  shed  one  drop  of  white 
men's  blood,  our  young  warriors,  as  thick  as  the  stars  of  the  night,  will  leap 
on  board  our  great  bmits,  which  fly  on  the  waves,  and  over  the  lakes — swin 
as  the  eagle  in  the  air — then  {lenetrate  the  woods,  make  the  big  gims  thun- 
der, and  the  whole  heavens  red  with  the  flames  of  the  dwellings  of  their  en- 
emies. Brothers,  the  president  has  made  you  a  great  talk.  He  has  but  one 
niouth.  That  one  has  sounded  the  sentiments  of^all  the  people.  Listen  to 
what  he  has  said  to  you.  Write  it  on  your  memories.  It  is  good,  very  good. 
BtACK-HAWK,  take  those  jewels,  a  pair  of  topaz  ear-rings,  beautifully  set  in 
gold,  for  your  wife  or  daughter,  as  a  token  of  friendship,  keeping  ."^^^  ™ 
mind  that  women  and  chil£%n  are  the  favorites  of  the  Great  Spirit  These 
jewels  ore  from  an  old  man,  whose  head  is  whitened  with  the  snows  of  70 
wnters ;  on  old  man,  who  has  thrown  down  his  bow,  put  off  his  sword,  aiid 
now  stands  leaning  on  his  staff,  waiting  the  commanda  of  Ae  Great  Spirit 
Loo^  .Motmd  you,  see  all  this  mighty  people,  then  go  to  your  homes,  open 
your  arms  to  receive  your  families.  Tell  them  to  bury  the  hatchet,  to  make 
bright  the  cham  of  friendship,  to  love  the  white  men,  and  to  live  in  peace 
with  them,  as  long  as  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  and  the  sun  rises  and  sets. 
If  you  do  so,  you  will  be  happy.  You  will  then  insure  the  prosperity  of  un- 
born generations  of  your  tribes,  who  will  go  hand  and  hand  with  the  sons  of 
the  white  men,  and  all  shall  be  blessed  by  the  Great  Spirit  Peace  and  hap- 
piness, by  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Spirit,  attend  you.    Farewell." 

When  this  was  ended,  Black^hatck  said,  ''Brother,  m  likt  your  tatk.  Wt 
wUl  be  friends.  We  like  the  whiU  people.  They  are  very  kind  to  us.  We  sfcaU 
not  forget  U.  Your  counsel  is  good.  We  shall  attend  to  iL  Your  valuable 
present  shall  go  to  tny  squaw.    It  pleases  me  very  much.    We  shdl  always  he 

The  foUovring  circumstance  is  said  to  have  occurred,  while  the  Indians  were 
in  New  York :  One  day,  ailer  dinner,  a  gentleman  got  adinittance  to  theur  room, 
whose  object  was  to  communicate  to  them  some  religious  instruction.  He 
began  with  Black-hawk's  son ;  but  when  the  young  fellow  understood  by  the 
interpreter  what  his  object  wos,  he  said,  «/  faree,"  and,  covering  his  face  with 
bis  blanket  stretched  himself  out  upon  a  sofa,  and  went  to  sleep.  •"  t 
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The  Cherokee  PhiBiiix  wb*  iiliown  to  Blaek-hawk,  in  Now  York,  bv  a  gen- 
tleman, who  sttvo  the  chief  to  undumtand  that  it  waa  tlio  flrat  and  onlv  uewa- 
paper  printeain  Indian.  After  explaining  tlie  great  ubc  ot'papem  to  iiiin,  the 
uliief  was  well  pleased,  aaid  he  knew  the  ChRrokco  tribe  well,  but  did  not 
know  they  had  auch  a  thing  amons  them  an  a  newi|>apcr.  He  requested  the 
gentleman  to  make  the  name  of  Bkuk-hawk  on  it,  which  he  did,  and  pve  it 
to  him ;  when  the  old  chief  can>t\illy  folded  it  up  and  laid  it  away,  saymg  ho 
would  show  it  to  his  people  when  he  got  homo. 

On  Thursday,  90  June,  the  Indians  wore  shown  the  famous  arsenal  in 
White  Street  The  great  cannon,  mortars  and  shells,  on  the  tirst  floor,  filled 
thoni  with  astonishment  and  awe,  in  spite  of  their  philosophical  indifierencc. 
On  visiting  tlie  second  floor,  their  countenances  were  seen  to  enliven.  The 
night  of  10,000  stand  of  small  anna,  ajl  aa  bright  us  polishing  could  make 
tlicm,  with  all  the  bayonets  fixed,  was  evidently  more  agreeable  to  them  than 
tlie  great,  unwieldv  cannon  below.  Their  admiration  was  greaflv  heightened 
on  Iwing  shown  the  operation  of  Mr.  Hiddon?a  new  |>atcnt  artillery  lock.  It 
had  Iteen  fitted  for  the  occasion,  on  the  beautiful  brass  I)  {wunder,  which  Guv. 
Ton^tkiru  ^ave  the  state  in  1814.  This  gun  lieing  placed  in  the  yard,  and 
charged  with  a  blank  cartridge.  Gen.  .^rcviariva,  of  the  arsenal,  drew  the 
string  attached  to  tlie  lock,  and  the  discharge  was  instantaneous.  Hero 
again  they  could  not  conceal  their  aatonishment,  which  was  much  raised  bv 
the  mvsterious  ojieration  of  the  lock.  The  cannon  being  again  chargeJ, 
Blaek-iiatDk  was  invited  to  pull  tlie  string  and  discharge  it ;  but  he  declined 
from  timidity,  and  all  the  rest  followed  his  example.  At  length  the  Prophet 
stepped  forward,  with  a  great  air  of  rosolutiuii,  and  discharged  it.    The  re- 

Kort  startled  him  a  little ;  but  the  moment  alter,  fiudina  himself  unharmed, 
e  laughed  heartily.  Then  all  the  rest  ventured  to  discharge  it  When  Mr. 
Hiddon  allowed  them  the  fulminating  wafer,  u|)on  which  his  lock  acts,  "  the 
vacant  seriousnttPB  and  gravity,"  savs  one  present,  "■  with  which  the^  returned 
it,  as  a  matter  quite  too  prolbuna  for  their  comprehension,  was  irresistibly 
comic" 

Several  of  the  captives  had  been  attacked  with  an  inflammation  in  their 
eyes,  a<;cotnpanied  with  some  fever,  supposed  to  have  been  brousht  on  by 
tlie  iktigues  they  had  experienced  during  their  journey.  But  while  they 
i-emained  in  New  York,  the^  had  nearly  recovered. 

When  it  was  announced  in  the  papers,  that  the  Indians  would  not  proceed 
any  farther  north,  great  disappointment  was  felt  here  ;  but  we  heard  no  ono 
complain.  All  seemed  sensible  that  to  show  them  about  from  place  to  place, 
was  inflicting  a  punishment  upon  them  which  could  in  no  wise  benefit  us. 
There  might  be  one  exception,  for  we  were  informed  that  a  sentleman  had 
mode  large  arrangements  here  for  writing  Black-hawk^a  life.  But  whether  it 
were  the  old  chief's  good  or  bad  fortune  that  prevented  him  from  falling  into 
the  ambush  of  that  biographer,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  there  may 
be  those  cold-hearted  beings,  who  are  glad  that  both  Bladc-katck  and  the  pub- 
lic have  escaped. 

On  Saturday,  22  Juno,  they  left  Nnw  York  for  Albany,  where  they  arrived 
tlie  next  day  at  evening.  Here,  as  we  should  expect,  the  crowd  was  far 
more  savase  than  had  been  witnessed  any  where  in  the  journey,  and  it  was 
near  three  nours  before  a  landing  for  them  could  be  effected ;  and  even  then 
only  1^  disffuising  them.  Black-hawk  was  not  recognized  until  he  hud  got 
almost  to  £e  tavern  where  he  and  his  party  were  to  lodge.  One  observes, 
that  Albanv,  at  this  time,  was  more  like  an  Indian  camp,  than  the  residence 
of  civilized  beings.  Some  urged,  that  if  Black-hawk  had  been  permitted  to 
have  shovm  himself  to  the  multitude,  and  addressed  them,  they  would  at 
once  have  ceased  their  boisterous  clamors.  It  is  said  he  was  about  to  do  so, 
but  his  son  would  not  consent  to  it 

Whether  the  conduct  of  liie  populace  was  such,  after  they  were  in  their 
quarters,  as  to  cause  alarm  lor  their  safety,  is  not  mentioned ';  bnt  certain  it 
IS,  they  set  off  from  Albany  in  the  night,  24  June,  and  proceeded  west  upon 
the  railroad. 

When  they  had  got  upon  the  grand  canal,  and  seen  how  they  were  trans- 
ported by  means  of  locks,  some  of  the  party  said  it  tmut  be  tht  vmrit  qf  a 
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Manitoc,  ybr  it  tocu  tht  Jlrtt  rivtr  tKtjf  ever  saw  go  oter  KiUa  anu  aero$$  othtr 
riven. 

The  interview  of  our  travellers,  tlio  SacM  itiid  Foxvh,  with  th'-ir  country" 
men,  the  Henerna,  ouiinor  fail  to  ite  iiitcruMting  Ut  nil  our  ri'a<i<!i  s.  Having 
urrivod  nt  HuflTulo  on  Friday,  'Mi  June,  they  ronmiiM'd  there  imfjl  Hundav 
iiioriiing.  The  next  morning  nOer  their  >mvnl,  they  rtniti  over  to  Black 
Uock,  where  thev  viowo<l  the  union  of  the  ^rurd  canal  wifh  tti^  lake  at  that 
itlaco.  From  this  place  thoy  hud  a  full  view  ot'ttie  (/imada  nhore,  aii(f  Bladi' 
liitwk  immediately  pointed  out  Fort  Krio,  and  scemMl  well  aciiuaintei^  with 
till)  adjacent  country ;  ho  having  been  there  in  the  time  of  the  Inst  war  with 
('.nghmd,  in  the  British  service,  and  at  the  time  '^  token  the  ^Imeriearu  wailud 
into  Fort  Erie"  as  he  expressed  the  capture  of  it.  After  the  buttle  of  Lake 
Kri*<,  he  said,  he  was  obliged  to  return  with  liis  bimd  to  his  own  country.  In 
tilt!  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  party  visited  the  SoniTus,  who  had  col- 
l«!ct(>d  lit  the  council  houra,  on  their  reservation,  to  receive  them.  They  were 
tuhlrcsMod  by  the  chief,  Capt.  Pollard,  or  Knrlundawana,  of  whom  we  have 
itlreiidy  spoken,  an  old  and  vorv  leHpectable   man.    After  expressing  tho 

^ilciiNiiro  which  it  gave  him  und  his  fieople  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  the  8acs  and 
''oxi  s,  and  after  alluding  to  the  present  state  of  tho  utmrigines,  he  counselled 
his  vinitors  to  reliini  home  with  a  peaceable  mind ;  to  cultivutu  the  earth,  and 
no  more  to  fight  against  so  powerAil  a  people  as  the  whites.  Blaek-hawk 
replied  as  follows:  — 

*'  Our  apt  I  brother  of  the  Seneeas,  who  has  spoken  to  us,  has  spoken  the  xeorda 
of  a  gooaand  wise  man,  fVe  are  strangers  to  each  other,  though  we  have  tkt 
same  color,  and  the  samr  Great  Spirii  made  us  all,  and  gave  tis  this  country  to- 
gether. Brothers,  we  have  seen  how  great  a  people  the  whites  ewe.  They  are  very 
rich,  and  very  strong.  It  is  folly  nr  ua  to  fight  with  them.  We  shall  go  home 
with  much  knowle^e.  For  myself,  I  shail  advise  my  people  to  he  quiet,  and  live 
like  good  men.  The  advice  whien  you  gave  us,  brother,  is  very  good,  and  we  tell 
you  now  we  mean  to  walk  the  straighi  path  in  fuJture,  and  to  content  otavelvei 
toith  what  toe  have,  and  with  etUtivaling  our  lands. 

The  Prophet  added  a  few  sentences,  but  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except 
he  said  he  wished  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  could  be  collected  upon  one  spot, 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

From  Buffalo  the  Indians  were  conveyed  by  wjiter  to  Detroit,  where  they 
arrived  July.  Here  a  curiosity  was  evinced  by  the  inhabitants  to  si-o  them ; 
not  exiictly  such  as  had  been  shown  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  but  with  that  cold 
indifference,  their  near  vicinity  to  tho  late  scenoM  of  blood  was  calculated  to 
cull  forth.  A  writer  hos  remarked,  that  they  were  soon  seen  walking  the 
streets  **  unknowing  and  unknown,"  and  newspapers  from  that  region  say 
th(!y  were  burnt  in  effigy.  Black-hawk  had  often  lieen  there  in  times  past; 
and  when  he  visited  the  former  residence  of  (jov.  Cnss,  ho  said,  "  This  is  the 
old  council  ground,  I  have  heard  much  good  counsd  here ;  btU  my  trail  led  to  the 
opposite  shore,  and  my  ears  were  close  i." 

From  Greon  B*iy  they  were  to  pass  through  the  country  of  tho  Menominies 
and  Winnebagoes*  to  Chicago.  As  these  tribes  ore  bitter  enemies  to  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  troops  were  detached  fVom  that  [>lace  to  attend  them. 

Having  left  Chicago,  as  they  passed  up  Fox  River  and  down  the  Ouis- 
consin,  Black-lvawk  would  point  out  the  spots,  where,  once,  he  said,  had  stood 
the  fine  villages  of  the  Sacs.  His  depression  at  the  sight  was  evident,  and 
he  seemed  much  to  regret  their  emigration  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

It  was  about  the  first  of  August,  1833,  that  the  captives  orrived  at  Fort 
Armstrong,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  where  we  are  presently  to  take  our 
leave  of  them.    The  Prophet  had  been  set  at  liberty  a  little  before  at  Prairie 

•  This  tribe  it  divided  into  five  families— ihe  Decorle,  Black-leg,  &c.  One-eyed  Decorie. 
before  mentioned,  is  one  nf  their  most  conspicuous  chinfs.  He  appeared  about  aO  vears  old 
IB  1826.    Mr.  W.  J.  Snelting  saw  him  at  the  PorUige  in  that  year,  accompanied  by  a  wife 

The  name  Winnebago  is  supposed  to  be  tlint  of  a  kind  of  duck,  found  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  in  great  abundance. 
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du  Chien ;  he  having  declared  bis  conviction  of  tlic  power  of  the  Americans, 
and  that  now  he  would  return  and  live  in  peace.  '<  His  return,"  eaya  our 
informant,  "  is  attended  with  as  many  unpleasant  associations  as  that  of  any 
of  the  party.  The  village  over  which  he  onco  presided  hns  been  broken  up ; 
his  wigwam  has  been  burnt  to  the  ground ;  his  family  without  a  protector, 
and  he  must  find  a  home  hi  the  village  of  some  neighboring  chiellain." 

The  Indians  were  at  first  gloomy  and  taciturn,  on  entering  their  own 
f<H«Bt8,  but  in  a  short  time  they  began  to  be  more  communicative,  and  at 
length  would  laugh  and  talk  about  the  jokes  und  odd  manoeuvres  they  had 
seen  among  the  whiter 

Being  now  at  Rock  Island,  where  it  was  concluded  to  dismiss  the  party, 
they  were  considerably  disa[)pointed  in  not  meeting  with  soine  of  their 
fKendn,  from  whom  they  might  gain  intelligence  of  their  families.  Mean- 
while they  examined  their  bundles  and  packages,  containing  the  presents 
they  had  received  during  their  journey.  These  were  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, and  wern  said,  by  those  who  saw  tlnm,  to  be  in  value  of  at  least 
1,000  dollars;  which,  when  their  friends  arrived,  were  liberally  distributed 
among  them.  They  had  not  been  long  in  suspense  when  this  hap|>ened.  A 
band  of  Foxes  arrived  the  next  day  afler  them,  who  gave  the  desired  intelli- 
gence. To  an  observer  of  nature,  their  meeting  rr.  ist  have  been  exceedingly 
interesting.  Notwithstanding  their  long  separation,  their  first  interviews  were 
nearly  the  same  as  though  it  had  been  but  of  a  day's  continuance.  But  they 
very  soon  discovered  to  the  spectators,  that  they  had  met  with  those  who 
were  capable  of  enjoying  again  their  society ;  and  the  freedom  of  early  life 
began  gradually  to  show  itself. 

"  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  v.as  selected  as  the  most  appro- 
priate place  for  the  liberation  of  Black-hawk  and  his  party.  It  being  the 
most  central  point  from  the  surrounding  villages,  a  greater  numlier  of  Indians 
could  be  there  assembled  at  a  short  notice,  than  at  any  other  point  on  the 
Mississippi.  With  most  of  the  party,  their  return  was  the  return  of  happy 
days,  and  of  those  manners  and  customs  which  they  had  looked  forward  to 
with  much  anxiety,  durin|r  their  long  and  arduous  journey.  But  with  Black- 
hawk  it  was  the  revival  of  those  scenes  associated  with  his  former  greatness 
and  power — when  no  white  man  crossed  his  trail,  or  encroached  upon  his 
hunting  grounds.  He  is  now  hailed  not  ns  a  chieftain,  nor  as  a  warrior,  but 
as  a  Sac,  divested  of  his  honors,  an  humble  suppliant  for  the  sympathies  and 
hospitalities  of  his  tribe. 

"It  was  understood,  on  their  arrival,  that  JfcocHcfc,  the  principal  chief  of 
the  tribe,  was  absent  with  most  of  his  band,  upon  a  bufftilo  hunt,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  had  yet  returned.  A  courier,  however,  was  despatched 
to  his  village,  with  instructions,  if  returned,  to  request  his  immediate  attend- 
ance, with  as  many  of  his  tribe  as  could  conveniently  accompany  him.  The 
messenger  returned  the  same  night,  saying  that  Keoeuek  was  encamped  about 
20  miles  below,  with  a  large  number  of  his  tribe,  and  would  arrive  during 
the  day.  About  noon,  the  dull  monotony  of  the  Indian  drum,  accompanied 
with  occasional  shouts,  was  heard,  which  announced  his  approach.  He  led 
the  van,  with  two  large  cnnocs,  lashed  side  by  side,  with  a  large  canopy 
extended  over  him  and  his  three  wives,  whnre  he  eat  in  all  his  dignity,  with 
the  American  flag  waving  over  the  bow.  About  20  canoes  followed  in  hia 
train,  each  containing  from  4  to  8  of  his  companions,  who  made  the  '  welkin 
ring'  with  their  wild  and  savage  songs.  They  proceeded  up  the  river  at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  encamped  on  the  opposite  side  (i"om  Black-lwwVx  camp. 
Afler  remaining  about  two  hours  to  arrange  their  toilets,  they  again  com- 
menced their  songs,  making  their  way  directly  across  the  rivi  r.  Keocuck  was 
the  first  to  laud,  decorated,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  party,  with  all  their 
medals,  and  in  all  the  paraphernalia  which  distinguishes  the  braves  fVom  the 
common  Indians.  Afler  the  ptuty  had  landed,  he  turned  to  them  and  said, 
♦  7%e  Gnat  Spirit  has  sent  ow  brother  bach  Let  us  shake  hands  in  Jriendshlji.^ 
He  then  proceeded  towards  Blaek-hmek,  who  was  seated  with  bis  party,  in 
front  of  their  tent,  leaning  upon  his  cane,  apparently  lost  in  deep  reflection. 
He  extended  his  hand,  which  the  old  man  seemed  to  shake  with  some  cor- 
diality.   Havi.ig  saluted  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  took  his  seat  in  their  imme- 
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diate  vicinity.  His  companions  followed  the  example,  and  scattered  them- 
selves upon  the  growid  Not  a  murmur  was  heai-d  among  the  crowd.  No 
one  presumed  to  break  the  silence,  until  the  chieftain  had  spoken.  Fifteen 
minutes  elapsed  before  a  word  was  uttered  by  any  one,  when  AeocucJfe  asked 
BUuk-hawk  now  long  he  had  been  upon  the  road  ?  '  Thai  he  had  been  expecting 
him,  and  was  coming  up  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  Mm.*  Pipes  were  soon 
introduced,  and  passed  among^  both  parties,  as  an  mterchanee  of  good  feel- 
ing. After  smoking  and  talung,  altematelv,  for  about  an  hour,  a  general 
move  was  made  for  their  departure.  Keocudi  arose,  shook  hands  with  all  the 
party,  saying,  *  to-morrow  he  should  return.'"  They  now  crossed  the  river  in 
silence,  and  the  night  was  spent  in  songs  and  dances.  On  the  next  day,  by 
appointment,  was  to  be  opened  the  grand  council. 

"  A  commodious  room  in  the  garrison  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
both  parties.  About  10  o'clock,  Keocuck  was  announced  by  the  incoherent 
and  guttural  strains  of  more  than  100  savages.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
garrison,  they  followed  silently  in,  preceded  by  their  chief,  who  was  shown 
to  the  room,  where  he  was  to  be  elevated  upon  the  ruins  of  an  indiscreet  old 
man,  with  whom  he  had  been  struggling  many  yeai"s  for  supremacy.  He 
took  his  seat  with  Parsheparho,  {the  stabbing  chief,)  chief  of  the  Sacs,  upon 
one  side,  and  fVdpelltt,  (the  little  prince,)  chief  of  the  Foxes,  upon  the  other. 
He  told  his  young  braves  to  sit  immediately  behind  him ;  and  all  maintained 
the  most  prolbund  silence  during  the  interview.  Keocuck,  they  said,  would 
speak  for  all  of  them. 

"  Black-hawk  and  his  party  soon  made  their  appearance.  As  they  entered 
the  room,  the  chiefs  arose  and  shook  hands  with  them.  They  passed  round, 
and  took  their  seats  immediately  opposite.    Black-hawk  and  his  son  appeared 

Suite  dejected.  They  manifested  some  reluctance  to  the  proposed  council,' 
le  day  previous ;  and  that  moiTiing,  as  it  would  have  tbo  much  importance 
attached  to  it,  the  son  felt  keenly  his  situation.  It  was  as  humiliating  to  him 
as  it  was  to  his  father.  Muj.  Uarland  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  in 
council.  He  told  them  that  he  was  grateful  to  find  so  much  good  feeling  ex- 
isting in  the  tribe  towards  Black-hawk  and  his  party.  He  felt  confident,  from 
what  he  had  witnessed  since  his  arrival,  that  they  would  hereafter  live  in 
peace.  He  had  but  little  to  say,  as  the  president's  speech  to  Black-hawk  and 
party,  at  Baltimore,  said  all,  which  should  be  read  to  them.  It  was  inter- 
preted to  them  by  an  able  uiterprcter,  to  which  the  whole  company  respond- 
ed, at  the  termination  of  each  sentence." 

Keocuck  then  arose,  shook  hands  with  the  most  important  personages  pres- 
ent, and  commenced : — 

"I  have  listened  to  the  talk  of  our  great  father.  It  is  true  we  pledged  our 
honors,  with  those  of  our  young  braves,  for  their  liberation.  We  thought 
much  of  it ;  our  councils  were  long ;  their  wives  and  children  were  in  our 
thoughts.  When  we  talked  of  them,  our  hearts  were  fiill.  Their  wives  and 
children  came  to  us,  which  made  us  feel  like  women ;  but  we  were  men. 
The  words  which  we  sent  to  our  great  father  was  one  word,  the  word  of  all. 
The  heart  of  our  great  father  was  good ;  he  spoke  like  the  father  of  children. 
The  Great  Spirit  made  his  heart  big  in  council.  We  receive  our  brothers  in 
friendship ;  our  hearts  are  good  towards  them.  They  once  listened  to  bad 
counsel ;  now  their  ears  are  closed.  I  give  my  hand  to  them ;  when  they 
shake  it,  they  shake  the  hands  of  all.  I  will  shake  hands  with  them,  and  then 
I  am  done." 

Maj.  Garland  then  told  them,  that  he  wished  it  distinctly  understood  by  all 
present,  that  the  president  considered,  and  should  in  future  acknowledge 
Keocuck  as  the  principal  chief  of  the  nation ;  that  he  wished  and  expected 
B'xuk-hawk  to  listen  and  conform  to  his  counsels ;  and  that  if  any  discordant 
feeling  now  existed,  it  must  be  buried  here ;  that  the  two  bands  that  had 
heretofore  existed  in  the  tribe  must  be  broken  up.  From  the  misapplication 
of  some  word  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter,  Black-hoMk  understood  him,  that 
he  must  conform  to  the  counsels  of  Keocuck.  The  old  man  became  coni- 
pletely  infuriated.  The  spirit  and  vigor  of  his  youth  broke  forth  like  a  vol- 
cano ;  he  rose  to  speak,  but  was  so  much  excited,  he  could  scarcely  articulate. 
He  said : — 
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"  I  am  a  man — an  old  man — I  will  not  conform  to  the  couneels  of  any  on«. 
I  will  act  for  myself— no  one  shall  govern  me — I  am  old — my  hair  is  gray — 
I  once  gave  counsels  to  my  young  men — am  I  to  conform  to  others  ^  I  shall 
soon  go  to  the  Great  Spu-it,  where  I  shall  rest  What  I  said  to  our  great 
ikther  in  Washington,  I  say  again — ^I  \rill  always  listen  to  him.    I  am  done." 

The  feeling  which  he  evinced,  caused  a  momentary  excitement  among  all 
present ;  it  was  his  last  expiring  struggle.  The  nature  of  the  remark  was 
explained  to  him — ^that  the  president  rtmuaUd  him  to  listen  to  Keoauk,  He 
made  no  reply ;  he  sat  completely  absorned  in  his  own  feelings,  when  Keo- 
auk, in  a  suppressed  tone,  said  to  nim,  "  Why  do  you  sptak  to  before  the  tckUe 
men  ?  /  wiU  speak,  far  you ;  you  trembled ;  you  did  not  mean  tY."  He  consented, 
when  Keocuck  arose  and  said : — 

"  Our  brother,  who  has  again  come  to  us,  has  spoken ;  but  he  spoke  in 
wrath — his  tongue  was  forked — he  spoke  not  like  a  man,  a  Sac.  He  knew 
his  words  were  bad ;  he  trembled  like  the  oak,  whose  roots  have  been  washed 
by  many  raina  He  is  old ;  what  he  said,  let  us  forget  He  says  he  did  not 
mean  it ;  he  wishes  it  forgotten.  I  have  spoken  for  him.  What  I  have  said 
is  his  own  words — not  mine.  Let  us  say  he  spoke  in  council  to-day — that 
his  words  were  good.    I  have  spoken." 

Co].  Davenport,  who  commands  at  Rock  Island,  then  told  Black-hawk  that 
he  was  gratined  to  meet  him — ^that  once  he  was  his  enemy,  but  now  he  met 
him  OS  u  friend — that  he  was  liere  by  the  commands  of  his  great  father,  and 
should  always  be  glad  to  see  him.  If  he  wished  for  advice  at  any  time,  he 
should  be  fuways  ready  to  give  it  to  him ;  he  had  had,  during  his  absence, 
frequent  talks  with  his  tribe,  who  were  anxious  for  his  return;  and  could 
assure  him,  that  his  nation  enteitained  for  him  and  his  party  the  most  friendly 
feeling. 

Mty.  Garland  told  him,  that  he  was  now  at  libert]r  to  go  where  he  pleased ; 
that  he,  and  all  the  Americans,  were  pleased  with  his  and  his  party's  uniform 
good  conduct  while  among  them ;  that  they  were  convinced  that  their  hearts 
were  good,  but  they  had  listened  to  bad  counsels.  They  had  seen  the  power 
of  the  white  men,  and  had  taken  their  great  father  by  the  hand,  who  had  re- 
stored  them  to  their  families,  upon  his  and  his  tribe's  faithfiil  assurances  of 
peace  and  friendship. 

BUuk'hawk.,  after  reflecting  upon  what  he  had  said,  requested  that  if  his 
remarks  were  put  upon  paper,  a  line  might  be  drawn  over  it — he  did  not 
mean  it 

Wapello,  chief  of  the  Foxes,  said  he  had  nothing  to  sa^.  « I  am  not,"  said 
he,  "  m  the  habit  of  talking — I  think — I  have  been  thinkmg  all  day — Keocuck 
has  spoken — I  am  glad  to  see  my  brothers — I  will  shake  hands  with  them. 
I  am  done."  A  general  shaking  of  hands  was  commenced  by  the  chief, 
which  was  an  indication  that  the  council  was  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  impetuosity  of  Blaek-hateWa  speech  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  his  son,  who  evidently  governed  his  speech  and  actions  dur- 
ing their  tour  through  the  United  States.  He  appeared  anxious  that  his  father 
should  maintain  his  former  stand,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  no  doubt 
gave  instructions  to  that  effect.  The  old  man's  pride  was  deeply  wounded ; 
yet  he  would  have  submitted  to  any  degradation,  rather  than  to  have  been 
committed  in  tlie  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  most  cons]iicuou8  men 
of  the  nation.  He  felt  convinced  that  he  had  erred,  and  endeavored  to  atone 
lor  it,  during  the  day,  by  saying,  "ile  did  not  know  what  he  said."  » 

That  evening,  Maj.  Garland  invited  the  principid  chiefs,  together  with 
Black-hawk,  to  his  quarters,  as  it  would  afford  a  good  opportunity  to  aFcertnin, 
explicitly,  the  feeling  which  existed  among  them  towards  their  fallen  foe. 
About  seven  o'clock  they  arrived.  They  took  their  seats  in  silence,  passed 
the  pipe  for  all  to  take  a  whiff,  and  in  return  quafied  a  glass  of  cham]>agne, 
which  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  relish.  Paraheparho  shook  hands  with  all 
jnreaent,  and  commenced : — 

''We  met  this  morning;  I  am  glad  to  meet  again.  That  wine  is  very 
oood ;  I  never  drank  any  before.  I  have  thought  much  of  our  meeting  to- 
day; it  was  one  that  told  us  we  were  brothers, — ^that  we  were  Sacs.  We  had 
jtiBt  returned  from  a  buffalo-hunt ;  we  thought  it  was  time  for  our  brothers 
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to  be  here,  as  our  fathers  at  St  Luuis  told  us  this  was  the  moon.  IVe  started 
before  the  rising  sun  to  meet  you ;  we  have  met,  and  token  our  brothers  by 
the  hand  in  friendship.  They  always  mistrustrd  our  counsels,  and  went  from 
the  trail  of  the  red  men,  where  there  was  no  liuntiug  grounds,  nor  friends  re- 
turned, and  found  the  dogs  howling  around  their  wigwams,  and  wives  look- 
ing for  their  husbands  and  children.  They  said  we  counselled  like  women; 
but  they  have  found  our  counsels  were  good.  They  have  been  through  the 
country  of  our  great  father.  They  have  been  to  the  wigwams  of  the  white 
men ;  they  received  them  in  kindness,  and  made  glad  theu-  hearts.  We 
thanked  them ;  say  to  them  that  KeocvuJt  and  Parsheparho  thank  them.  Our 
brother  has  promised  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keocuck.  What  he  said  in 
council  to-day,  was  like  the  Mis8is8ii)pi  fog — ^the  sun  has  shone,  and  the  day 
is  clear — let  us  forget  it ;  he  did  not  mean  it.  His  heart  is  good,  but  his  ears 
have  been  open  to  bad  counsels.  He  has  taken  our  grr^at  fiither  by  the  hand, 
whose  wor«ls  are  good.  He  listened  to  them,  and  has  closed  his  ears  to  the 
voice  which  came  across  the  great  waters.  He  now  knows  that  he  ought  to 
listen  to  Keocuck.  He  counselled  with  us,  and  our  young  braves,  who  listened 
to  his  talk.  We  told  our  great  father  that  all  would  be  peace.  He  opened 
his  dark  prison,  and  let  him  see  the  rising  sun  once  more,  gave  him  to  his 
wives  and  children,  who  wei-e  without  a  lodge.  Our  great  father  made 
straight  his  path  to  his  home.  I  once  took  the  great  chief  of  the  Osages 
prisoner.  I  heard  the  cries  of  his  women  and  children ;  I  took  him  out  by 
the  rising  sun,  and  put  him  upon  the  trail  to  his  village  ;  '  There,'  said  I, '  is  the 
trail  to  your  village ;  go,  and  tell  your  village,  that  I,  Parsheparho,  the  chief  of 
the  Sacs,  sent  you.'  We  thank  our  great  father ;  say  to  him  that  I  wish  to  see 
him ;  I  reach  out  my  right  hand ;  he  is  a  great  way  off,  but  I  now  shake  him 
by  the  hand ;  our  hearts  are  good  towards  him ;  1  will  see  him  before  I  lie 
down  in  peace ;  may  the  Great  Spirit  be  in  his  councils ;  what  our  brother 
said  to-day,  let  us  forget    I  am  done." 

I&ocuck,  after  going  through  the  usual  ceremonies,  said,  "  We  feel  proud 
that  you  have  invited  us  here  this  evening  to  drink  a  glass  with  you ;  the 
wine  which  we  have  drank,  we  never  tasted  before  ;  it  is  the  wine  which  the 
white  men  make,  who  know  how  to  make  any  thing ;  I  will  take  another 
glass,  as  I  have  much  to  say ;  we  feel  proud  that  we  can  drink  such  wine ; 
to-day  we  shook  hands  with  our  brothers,  whom  you  brought  to  us ;  we  were 
glad  to  see  them;  we  have  often  thought  of  our  brothers;  manyof  oiir  nation 
said  they  would  never  return ;  their  wives  and  children  often  came  to  our 
wigwams,  which  made  us  feel  sad ;  what  Parsheparho  has  said,  is  true ;  1 
talked  to  our  young  men,  who  had  the  hearts  of  men ;  I  told  them  that  the 
Great  Spirit  was  in  our  councils ;  they  promised  to  live  in  peace ;  those  who 
listened  to  bad  counsels,  and  followed  our  brothers,  have  said  their  ears  are 
closed,  they  will  live  in  peace ;  I  sent  their  words  to  our  great  father,  whose 
ears  were  open,  whose  heart  was  made  sad  by  the  conduct  of  our  brothers; 
he  has  sent  to  their  wigwams ;  we  thank  him ;  say  to  him  that  Keocuck  thanks 
him  ;  our  brothers  have  seen  the  great  villages  of  the  white  men  ;  they  trav- 
elled a  long  road,  and  found  the  Americans  like  the  grass ;  I  will  tell  our 
young  men  to  listen  to  what  they  shall  tell  them.  Many  years  ago  I  went 
through  the  villages  of  our  great  father;  he  had  many,  that  were  like  the 
great  prairies ;  but  he  has  gone,  another  is  our  father,  he  is  a  great  war  chief, 
1  want  to  see  him,  I  shall  be  proud  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  I  have  heard 
much  of  him,  his  head  is  gray,  I  must  see  him ;  tell  him  that  as  soon  as  the 
snow  is  off  of  the  prairie,  I  shall  come.  What  I  have  said,  I  wish  spoken  to 
him,  before  it's  [)ut  upoir  {uiper,  so  that  he  shall  hear  it  as  I  have  said  it ;  tell 
him  that  Keocuck  spoke  it ;  what  our  brother  said  in  council  to-day,  let  us 
forget ;  he  told  me  to  speak ;  I  spoke  his  words.    I  have  spoken." 

Black-hawk  then  said,  in  a  very  calm  and  dejected  manner,  "I  feel  that  1 
am  an  old  man ;  once  I  could  8|teuk,  but  now  I  have  but  little  to  say ;  to-day 
we  met  many  of  our  brothers,  we  were  glad  to  see  them ;  I  have  listened  to 
what  my  brothers  have  said,  their  hearts  are  good ;  they  have  been  like  Sacs 
since  1  left  them ;  they  have  taken  cai-e  of  my  wife  and  children,  who  had  no 
wigwam;  I  thanked  them  for  it;  the  Great  Spirit  knows  that  I  thank  them; 
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before  the  sun  i^ets  behind  the  hills  to-morrow  I  shall  see  them,  I  want  to  pee 
thorn ;  when  I  Iclt  them,  I  expected  soon  to  return ;  1  told  our  gr^ at  father, 
^hen  in  Wnshington,  that  I  would  listen  to  his  counsels ;  I  say  so  to  you,  I 
will  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keoeuck ;  1  shall  soon  he  far  away,  I  shall  have 
no  village,  no  band,  I  shall  live  alone.  What  I  said  in  council  to-day  I  wish 
forgotten.  If  it  has  been  put  upon  paper,  I  wish  a  mark  to  be  drawn  over 
it.  I  did  not  mean  it.  Now  we  are  alone,  let  us  sny  we  will  forget  it.  Say 
to  our  great  father  and  Gov.  Cass,  that  I  will  listen  to  them.  Many  years 
ago  I  iiiet  Gov.  Cass  in  councils,  far  across  the  prairies,  to  the  rising  sun. 
His  counsels  were  good.  My  ears  were  closed ;  I  listened  to  the  great  father 
across  the  great  waters.  My  father  listened  to  him  whose  band  was  large. 
My  band  was  once  large.  Now  I  have  no  hand.  I  and  my  tion,  and  all  tne 
partv,  thank  our  great  father  for  what  he  has  done.  He  is  old,  I  am  old ;  we 
shal)  soon  go  to  the  Great  Spirit,  where  we  siiall  rest.  He  sent  us  through 
his  gnat  villages.  We  saw  many  of  the  white  men,  who  treated  us  with 
kindness.  We  thnnk  them ;  say  to  them  we  thank  them.  We  thank  you  and 
Mr.  Sprague  for  comin<r  with  us;  your  road  was  long,  and  crooked.  We 
never  saw  so  mony  white  men  before.  Wlien  vou  was  with  us,  we  felt  as 
though  we  had  some  friends  among  them.  We  n-lt  safe ;  you  knew  them  all. 
When  you  come  U|)on  the  Mississippi  again,  you  shall  come  to  my  wigwam. 
I  have  none  now.  On  your  road  home,  you  pass  where  my  village  once  was. 
No  one  lives  there  now ;  all  are  gone.  I  give  you  my  hand ;  we  may  never 
meet  agoin ;  I  shall  long  remember  you.  The  Great  Spirit  will  be  with  you, 
and  your  wives  and  cliifdren.  Before  the  sun  rises  I  shall  go  to  my  fiimily. 
My  son  will  be  here  to  see  you,  before  we  go.  I  will  shake  hands  with  my 
brothers  here,  then  I  am  done."  '  *  .      , 

The  party  separated  with  a  most  perfect  understanding  among  themselves, 
and  in  Ic'ilo'wship  and  good  feeling;  but  Black-hawk  was  cast  down,  his  pride 
was  wounded,  and  he  departed  in  silence. 
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From  the  time  BUick-hmek  was  set  at  liberty  in  his  men  country,  in  1833,  to  his  death, 
on-  October  M,  1838,  loith  other  important  matters  connected  with  the  Indians  in  the 
west.  ' 

"  In  pnin  unit  peril,  when  thy  yenn  were  Tew, 

And  (Icnth'ii  dark  Rhiulow  on  thy  piithwny  rnll,  ,>  .<•  . 

Thdii  to  the  "reiilneoii  of  thy  triiii  grew, 

Bailfl  rortiine,  friendi,  and  blighted  hope  farewell."— S.  L.  Faikfield. 

For  about  three  years  after  the  liberation  of  Black-hawk,  few  incidents  of 
importance  seem  to  have  transpired.  The  first  we  shall  notice  is  the  death 
of  a  great  Winnebago  chicfj  some  of  whose  family  have  passed  under  our 
notice  in  a  former  chapter,  from  the  conspicuous  part  he  acted  in  (he  ropttire 
of  Black-hawk.  His  name  was  Schachipkaka,  or  Dccorie.  He  died  in 
Wisconsin,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1836,  in  his  90th  yenr.  Died  also,  at  the 
Si  neca  reservation,  Major  Berry,  aped  74.  He  fought  with  the  Americans 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  a  pensioner.  His  place  of  residence  was  known 
as  Jack  Berry's  t«>wn.  He  was  a  distinguished  chief.  And  on  the  29th  of 
the  same  month  died  that  celebrated  pioneer  of  the  west,  Simon  Kenton, 
aged  82.  He,  it  will  be  recollected,  it  was  who  was  engaged  as  a  fiilot  to  the 
army  of  Lord  Diinmorc,  in  1774,  being  tlien  about  nineteen  years  of  age. 
He  afterwards  spent  many  years  in  a  most  wretched  coptivity  among  the 
Miami  Indians,  and  finally  made  some  escapes,  which,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
nothing  shcrt  of  miraculous  interference  could  have  hrouplit  about. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1 8.36,  a  treaty  of  cession  was  made  at  Washington, 
between  a  delegation  of  chiefs  and  others  of  the  Chippewas,  and  the  United 
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StAtea,  by  which  nil  the  reservations  heretofore  held  by  them  in  the  state  of 
Miohigan  ii  relinquished.  < 

A  report  wnn  current  among  us  in  the  Buminer  of  this  year,  that  a  san> 
uulniiry  buttle  had  been  fought  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  a  noted  place  oo  the 
Itiid  Hivor,  called  the  Cross  Timliers,  between  25  Shawanees  and  350  Caman- 
<?lif!M;  tli:it  the  battle  lasted  a  whole  day,  and  eventuated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
liiltor,  who  lost  77  of  their  number. 

On  the  IDth  of  November,  1836,  a  large  war  party  of  Sioux  surprised  five 
lodgfis  of  Foxes,  on  the  lower  lovvay,  15  or  20  miles  from  where  the  lino  of 
tho  »»HlnRk-httwk  purchase"  crosses  it,  and  killed  about  20  of  them.  One 
(}f  tho  Foxcs,  a  young  man,  though  severely  wounded  in  the  neck,  made  bis 
()iim\u^  luid  Cfirried  the  news  to  Poweeshieck's  village. 

Jii  Muy,  1837,  died  at  the  Huron  village,  Lorette,  or  Grand  Locis,  whose 
Iiididli  nume  Im  Tandurelion,  aged  74.  He  bad  been  a  great  hunter,  and  au 
upright  man,  though  at  times  intompei-ate.  A  man  who  had  a  grudge  against 
utiotlier,  endeavored  to  hire  him  to  shoot  his  enemy,  but  Lorette  replied, 
'*J«  tie  m\»  pas  en  guerre  avcc  liii,"  "I  havo  no  cause  of  war  with  that  man," 
and  turned  scornfully  from  him.  And  on  the  13th  of  the  following  June, 
onothor  mit\wcU'A  chief  paid  the  debt  of  mortality. 

CAfT.  OeoHOE,  principal  chief  of  the  ancient  and  once  famous  tribe  of  the 
Onondagns,  died,  aged  70.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  orators  of  the  Six 
Nations,  not  only  possessing  the  confidence  of  his  own,  but  all  the  confederate 
tribei,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  white  people. 

In  the  order  of  time,  the  next  event  of  importance  was  a  severe  battle 
between  the  Sncs  and  Foxes,  and  Sioux.  And  what  makes  it  to  be  the  more 
lamented  is,  in  consequence  of  the  criminal  negligence  of  our  government. 
When  the  Baca  and  Foxes  sold  us  the  best  portions  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Wineontiin,  amounting  to  26,500,000  acres,  which  included  all  the  lead  mines, 
for  the  sum  of  THREE  CENTS  PER  ACRE,  certain  provisions  were  to 
be  made  them ;  certain  grounds  were  to  be  put  in  cultivation,  certain  amounts 
of  money  paid  at  certain  times,  and,  especially,  they  were  promised  protection 
tifom  their  bloody  enemies,  the  Sioux,  when  hunting  upon  certain  grounds 
allowed  to  them.  But  none  of  the  promises  made  them  had  been  penormed, 
and  famine  forced  tliem,  when  they  could  wait  for  us  no  longer,  to  go  unpro- 
tested into  tlie  wilderness  to  hunt  for  game. 

Tho  battle,  of  which  we  nre  to  give  an  account,  ha[)pened  about  the  2d  of 
August,  1837,  and  the  history  we  have  of  it  is  derived  from  the  chief  of  the 
Saeg  und  Foxes,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  it.  He  had  been  to  St.  Louis 
to  iee  what  could  be  done  for  bis  people,  and  he  says,  "when  I  returned,  I 
found  our  people  starving  at  the  village.  I  divided  all  the  provisions  I  had 
received  from  our  trader  among  them,  and  powder  and  lead  to  enable  us  to 
make  a  hunt  to  supply  our  families  until  our  corn  was  ripe,  or  that  our  great 
fitther  had  paid  our  money  to  enable  our  traders  to  furnish  us."  Having 
divided  his  tribe  into  two  parties,  that  they  might  hunt  to  better  advantage, 
one  wan  to  proceed  along  the  dividing  country  between  the  loway  and  Red 
Cedar  Rivers,  and  the  other  to  advance  u[)  the  right  bank  of  Cedar  River. 
At  the  head  of  the  latter  division  was  the  chief  of  whom  mention  has  been 
mod*;,  whose  name  was  Wau-cosh-au-shf.  He  bad  in  his  company  aiiout 
170  people,  of  whom  but  40  we^re  men,  the  rest  women  and  children.  They 
found  no  game  for  many  days,  and,  says  the  old  chief,  "  we  had  to  depend  on 
fl«h,  which  we  caught  from'  the  Cedar,  to  keep  our  people  from  dying  with 
hunger."  Ho  wos  in  great  expectation,  that,  if  he  could  reach  a  l)elt  of 
wooded  ,coimtry,  between  the  Wapesspineca  and  Cedar,  to  find  plenty  of 
gairte.  Accordingly  he  sunt  out  some  of  his  young  men  in  advance,  and 
lollowed  M  well  as  he  was  able  with  the  rest,  but  his  pioneers  soon  returned, 
and  iiiforiried  him  that  the  Winnebagoes  were  hunting  there.  "This  was  bad 
news,"  f«nys  Waucoshaushe,  "in  our  starving  condition,  and  we  could  not 
return,  for  we  hod  nothing  to  return  to,"  and  their  nearest  hope  was  about 
the  mouth  of  Otter  R  ver.    He  therefore  bent  his  course  thither. 

On  arriving  on  the  confines  of  that  country,  he  encamped,  and  sent  out 
(Wme  hunters,  but,  as  before,  they  soon  returned,  and  reported  that  their 
ground  was  in  possession  of  the  Sioux;  and,  he  asks,  "What  was  now  to  be 
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done?  My  number  of  fighting  men  was  8mall;  but  to  retreat  was  impossible; 
for  we  must  have  been  discovered  by  the  Sioux,  and  followed ;  and  whenever 
you  turn  your  back  on  an  enemy,  you  are  sure  of  defeat.  My  braves  agreed 
with  me,  that  we  should  immediately  start  on  the  trail,  leave  our  women  and 
children  at  the  camp,  and  go  and  ascertain  their  strength ;  that  if  we  found 
them  not  too  strong,  to  drive  thern  out  of  our  huntiug-prounds.  We  followed 
their  trail  across  Otter  River,  and  then  it  took  a  direction  into  the  prairie,  to- 
wards where  the  sun  sets.  About  midnight,  we  thought  we  discovered  the 
Sioux  lodges.  We  raised  the  war-ciy,  and  rushed  upon  them ;  but  found  no 
Sioux  there,  only  sand-hills  instead  of  lodges.  They  were  encamped  in  a 
hollow ;  and  by  this  mistake  we  were  discovered.  We  miplit  now  have  re- 
treated ;  but,  reflecting  on  our  condition, — our  families  starvmg,  our  lumting- 
grounds  possessed  by  our  enemies,  and  the  remembrance  of  our  friends  they 
bad  murdered  last  winter  on  the  loway,— -determined  us  to  follow  them  as 
fiir  as  the  line. 

"  We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the  Sioux  fired  on  us.  J,  with  my  party, 
rushed  into  their  camps,  and,  ailer  fighting  desperately  for  some  time,  lound 
they  were  in  too  strong  a  force  for  us.  AH  tliat  could,  reti'eated  out  of  the 
camps,  and,  taking  a  position  back  of  a  small  rise,  within  gunshot  of  their 
camps,  fii-ed  upon  them  until  our  ammunition  was  exhausted.  We  then  re- 
treated to  our  camp, — where  we  had  left  our  women  and  children, — bringing 
thirUen  wounded  with  us,  and  leaving  eleven  killed  on  the  field." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  battle,  by  an  actor  in  it  As  soon  as  he  could, 
Waucoshaushe  sent  two  of  his  braves  with  this  account,  to  the  agency,  at 
Rock  Island,  where  they  arrived  on  the  8  of  August  The  chief  closed  his 
talk  in  the  following  words :  "  My  father,  I  am  one  of  the  wounded,  and  ex- 
pect never  to  «ee  ^ou  again.  I  have  followed  your  advice,  and  done  the  best  I 
could  for  my  nation,  and  I  do  not  fear  to  die.  We  have  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty reached  our  village,  and  fear  that  many  of  our  people  will  die  of  hun- 
ger.   Father,  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

What  was  done  for  these  poor,  distressed  Indians,  I  have  no  account,  but 
doubt  not  it  might  be  quickly  told !  However,  a  delegation  of  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
and  another  of  Sioux  and  loways,  visited  Washington  in  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing September ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  any  redress  for  the  former ;  yet  the 
government  bought  of  the  Sioux  5,000,000  of  acres  of  their  land,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  at  ttcerUy  tenia  an  acre.  These  same  Indians  were 
induced  to  travel  through  our  great  cities  by  advice  of  the  president,  who 
wished  to  make  them  acquainted  with  our  power  and  consequence ;  and 
they  accordingly  arrived  in  Boston,  the  extent  of  their  journey  on  the  coast, 
on  the  27  October,  1837.  They  consisted  of  both  de])utation8, — in  all,  35. 
Among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  the  well-known  and  celebrated  old  ex-chief, 
BLACK-HAWK,  his  son  Nasheeskuk,  (Loud  Thunder,)  Keokuk,  and  Wa- 
PELI.A.  On  Saturday  morning,  the  whole  party  had  an  audience  of  the 
mayor,  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  the  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  the  city,  in 
Faneuil  HalL  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  arrived  firet,  in  carriages,  and  were  seated 
on  the  right  of  the  elevated  platform ;  and  the  Sioiix,  arriving  immediately 
after,  were  seated  on  the  left  As  each  party  entered,  a  band  of  music,  sta- 
tioned for  the  occasion,  played  martial  airs.  The  mayor  then  welcomed 
them  in  a  short  speech,  through  their  interpreters.  Gov.  Everett  was  pres- 
ent, and,  being  introduced  to  them,  invited  them  to  an  audience  in  the  State- 
House,  on  Monday ;  for  which  civility  Keokuk  presented  him  with  a  bow  and 
arrows.  They  were  then  shown  the  armories  in  the  upper  hall  of  the  same 
building,  where  they  expressed  high  gi-atification  at  seeing  so  many  bright 
guns  fit  for  use.    They  then  returned  to  their  lodgings  in  Conceit  Hall. 

On  Sunday  morning,  a  part  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  delegation  visited  the  navy- 
yard,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Sioux  and  loways  were  there.  They  were 
presented  by  Capt  Percival  to  Com.  Downes,  who  conducted  them  over  the 
yard,  much  to  their  entertainment  The  ships  of  war  most  astonished  them, 
and  we  are  not  sure  they  understood  the  use  of  that  grand  aflfair,  the  dry 
dock ;  they  approached  and  looked  down  its  sides  with  evident  feelings  of 
awe.  To  a  handsome  address  from  Com.  Downes,  they  made  .an  appropriate 
reply,  and  returned  to  their  quartera.    In  the  evening,  some  attended  the 
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oratorios  r.c  Boylston  Hall  and  tlie  Masonic  Temple.  On  Monday,  they  held 
a  levee  a .  Faneuil  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  the  city  marshal,  for  the  especial 
accomnodation  of  the  ladies,  which  was  closed  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  pre- 
parations were  made  for  meeting  the  governor  at  the  State-House,  agreeably 
to  provious  arrangements. 

As  but  a  vei-y  small  portion  of  the  community  could  be  admitted  to  the 
« Indian  council"  in  the  representatives'  chamber,  notice  was  given  in  the 
newspapers  to  such  as  might  expect  admission,  that  <* passes"  had  been  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  were  to  be  had  between  9  and  11,  A.  M.,  at  the  offices  of 
the  adjutant  general  and  city  auditor.  These  "panses"  were  cards,  on  which 
was  printed,  "Pass  to  the  Representatives'  Chamber,  30th  October, 
ia37." 

Meunwliile,  the  Sioux  left  the  city,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey  west 
It  was  evidently  unpleasant  to  both  ])arti(!s  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  as  the  war  between  them,  of  which  we  have  taken  notice,  had  not 
ceased,  and,  for  aucht  they  knew  to  the  contrary,  the  friends  of  each  were 
falling  by  the  hand  of  the  other,  in  the  country  from  which  they  were  thus 
temporarily  absent 

The  hour  having  arrived  for  the  Indians  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
hall  of  the  State-House,  it  was  crowded  to  ovei-flowing,  as  was  every  avenue 
leading  to  it  The  governor  occupied  the  speaker's  chair,  with  bis  aids  and 
council  around  him,  when  the  chiefs  came  in  and  took  seats  m  the  adjacent 
area.  The  governor  then  arose,  and,  in  explanation,  stated  the  object  of  their 
visit  "  They  are,"  said  he,  "  a  most  respectable  deputation  from  the  Sac  and 
Fox  tribes,  which  are  in  amity  with  our  government  The  object  of  then' 
mission  to  Washington,  was  to  form  a  treaty  explanatory  of  the  great  treaty 
made  in  1836,  defining  the  boundaries  between  their  teiritory  and  that  of  the 
United  States.  Their  lauds  are  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missou- 
ri. The  united  tribes  comprise  about  5000,  of  whom  about  1400  ai'e  braves. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the  Algonqiiins,  or  Lennape,  and  speak  the  same 
language  as  that  anciently  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  this  region."  Some  per- 
sons in  the  galleries  showing  a  disposition  to  manifest  their  ridiculous  con- 
ceptions, when  the  Indians  came  in,  the  governor  observed  to  the  audience, 
that  any  such  demonstrations  bv  laughing,  however  seemingly  ludicrous  any 
appearance  might  be,  would  be  highly  improper,  and  the  Indians  might  con- 
strue such  exhibition  of  mirth  into  disrespect 

The  interpreter  was  then  requested  to  inform  them  that  the  governor  bade 
them  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  hall  of  council  of  their  white  brethren.  "  We 
have,"  said  he,  "  before  heard  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  by  our  travellers ;  and 
we  have  been  told  the  names  of  their  great  men  and  chiefs ;  and  now  we  are 
glad  to  see  them  with  our  eyes.  We  are  called  the  people  of  Massachusetts ; 
it  is  the  name  of  the  red  people  who  once  lived  here.  In  former  times,  the 
red  man's  wigwam  stood  on  our  very  fields,  and  his  council-fire  was  kindled 
on  this  spot  When  our  forefathers  came  to  this  country,  tliey  were  but  a 
small  band.  The  red  man  stood  on  the  rock  on  the  sea-side,  and  looked  at 
them.  He  might  have  pushed  them  off,  and  drowned  them ;  but  he  took 
them  by  the  hand,  and  said, '  Welcome.'  Our  forefathers  were  hungry,  and 
the  red  man  gave  them  corn  and  venison.  They  were  cold,  and  the  red  man 
spread  his  blanket  over  them,  and  made  them  warm.  We  are  now  grown 
great  and  powerful ;  yet  we  femember  the  kindness  of  the  red  man  to  our 
forefathers. 

"  Brothers !  our  faces  are  white,  and  yours  are  red ;  but  our  hearts  are 
alike.  You  dwell  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri ;  they  are  mighty 
streams^  One  stretches  out  to  the  east,  and  the  other  away  to  the  west,  even 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  still  tliey  make  but  one  river,  and  they  nm  to- 
gether to  the  sea.  Brothers !  we  dwell  in  the  east,  and  you  live  in  the  far 
west ;  but  we  are  one  family.  Brothers !  as  you  passed  through  the  hall  be- 
low, you  stopped  to  look  upon  the  image  of  our  great  father,  Washington ;  it 
is  a  cold  stone,  and  cannot  speak ;  but  our  great  father  loved  the  red  man, 
and  he  commanded  us  to  love  you.  He  is  dead ;  but  his  voice  made  a  deep 
print  in  our  hearts,  like  the  footsteps  of  the  great  buffalo  in  the  clay  of  the 
prairie." 
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Keokuk  had  his  son  with  him,  about  14  ^eara  old.  The  governor  alluded 
to  him,  when  he  said,  *'  May  the  Great  Spirit  preserve  the  life  of  your  son. 
May  he  grow  up  by  your  side,  like  the  tender  sapling  by  the  side  of  the 
mighty  oak.  May  you  long  flourish  together ;  and  when  the  mighw  oak  is 
fallen  in  the  forest,  may  the  young  trae  take  its  [ilace,  and  spreatf  out  its 
branches  over  his  people.  Brothers !  I  have  made  you  a  short  talk,  and  once 
more  bid  you  welcome  to  our  council  hall." 

Keokuk  said  in  reply,  "  I  am  veiy  much  gratified  at  the  pleasure  of  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  great  chief  of  the  country,  and  others  about  him.  The 
Great  Spirit,  as  you  nave  said,  made  us  the  same ;  we  only  speak  different 
languages.  Brother !  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  before  I  die,  that  I 
Iiavo  seen  the  house  where  your  fathers  used  to  speak  with  ours,  as  we  now 
do  with  you,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  is  pleased  at  the  sight  I  hope  ho 
will  long  keep  peace  between  the  white  and  red  men." 

Wapella  next  spoke.  He  said,  "  I  am  very  happy  to  meet  my  friends  in 
the  land  of  our  Ibrefiithers.  I  recollect,  when  a  little  boy,  of  hearing  my  fbre- 
iathers  say,  that  at  tliis  place  the  red  man  flrst  took  the  white  man  by  the 
hand.  I  am  ver^^  happy  that  this  island  can  su^)])ort  so  many  white  men  as 
have  come  on  to  it ;  I  am  glad  they  can  And  a  living,  and  happy  they  can  be 
contented  with  living  on  it  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  white  men  call  us  their 
brothers ;  it  is  true  they  lu-e  the  oldest ;  but  where  I  live  my  tribe  is  the 
oldest  among  the  red  men.  I  shall  go  homo  and  tell  my  brethren  that  I  have 
been  to  tliis  great  place,  and  it  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  me  nor  my  children." 

Waacashaashee  then  came  forward,  and  said,  **  I  have  just  listened  to  the 
words  spoken  by  vou  and  my  chiefs  about  our  forefathers.  I  have  long 
wished  to  see  the  shores  where  my  fathers  took  the  white  men  by  the  hand, 
and  I  shall  not  forget  it" 

PowEESHiECK  ucxt  spoko  as  follows:  "You  have  heard  what  my  chiefs 
have  to  say.  They  are  much  gratified  with  their  visit  to  this  town.  This  is 
the  place  where  our  tribe  once  lived.    I  have  often  heard  my  father  and 

gandfather  say  that  they  once  lived  by  the  sea  coast,  where  the  white  man 
8t  came.  I  wish  I  haid  a  book,*  and  could  read  in  it  all  these  things.  I 
have  been  told  that  this  is  the  way  you  get  all  your  knowledge.  I  think  the 
Americans  are  amon^  the  greatest  of  the  white  people,  that  very  few  can 
overpower  them.  It  is  so  with  the  Sacs,  though  1  say  itf  They  call  me  a 
great  man  where  I  live,  and  I  am  very  happy  that  two  such  great  men  as  you 
and  I  should  meet  and  shake  hands  together." 

Next  came  the  Indian  who  wore  a  buffalo  skin  all  over  him,  its  head  on  his 
own,  with  horns  erect  His  name  we  could  not  get  hold  of;  but  he  said,  "I 
am  much  pleased  with  the  conversation  our  chiefs  have  had  with  you.  I  am 
glad  you  noticed  Mausanuxmt,  Keokuk's  son.  He  will  succeed  his  father,  and 
be  a  chief.  The  chiefs  who  have  spoken  to  you  are  ail  village  chiefs ;  for 
my  part,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  villages ;  but  I  go  to  war,  and  fight  for 
the  women  and  childi'en." 

Appanoseokemar  next  spoke :  "I  am  very  happy  to  shake  hands  with  you. 
I  do  it  with  all  my  heart  Although  we  have  no  paper  to  put  down  words 
on,  we  shall  not  forget  this  good  council.  I  am  a  brave,  and  have  my  arms 
in  my  hands.  They  are  all  my  defence ;  but  I  wish  to  leave  them  in  this 
house  for  the  white  man  to  remember  the  red  man  of  the  far  west  My 
presents  may  not  be  agreeable,  but  they  are  given  with  a  good  heart."  And, 
divesting  himself  of  all  his  clothes,  wampum  belt,  moccasins,  &c.,  except  a 
blanket,  he  gave  them  and  his  arms  to  the  governor. 

Black-hawk's  turn  now  came.  His  voice  was  very  shrill,  and  he  was  the 
only  one  among  them  with  any  of  the  costume  of  the  whites  about  him.  He 
began,  "  I  like  very  well  to  hear  you  talk  of  the  Great  Spirit  He  made  us 
both  of  one  heart,  though  our  skins  are  of  different  complexions.  The  first 
white  men  that  Came  to  this  island  were  French.    They  were  our  brothers  as 

*  They  probalily  knew  no  difTerence  in  books,  nnd  supposed  that  any  book  would  read  as 
might  be  desired,  'i'hey  look  upon  them  as  a  kind  of  oraric,  and  suppose  one  as  good  as  a 
thousand,  having  no  idea  of  iheir  diflerent  contents.  One  might  get  such  ai)  idea  from  a 
certain  hymn  of  Dr.  Watts,  but  it  is  original  with  the  Indians. 

t  Thi«  caused  a  pleasing  sensation  in  the  house. 
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you  are.  When  at  the  president's  village,  your  peotilo  put  medalt  about  our 
necks.  The  French  used  to  do  so  by  our  liitliorN.  'rlio  Ornut  H|iirit  is  pleased 
at  our  talking  together.  I  am  a  man.  You  are  a  man.  None  of  us  are  any 
thing  more.    I  live  lietween  the  Mississippi  uiiil  Missouri.    I  have  now  got 

'  "ng  to  me  n( 


to  be  an  old  man.    It  is  surprising  ' 


how  so  many  people  con  live  in  so 


small  a  place  as  this  village  is.  I  cannot  m^o  wlutri)  they  get  venison  and  corn 
enough  to  live  upon ;  but  if  tliev  like  it,  I  am  Hutistied.*  icunnot  shake  hands 
with  all  my  friends,  but  by  shaking  hunds  with  you,  1  mean  it  for  all." 

Keokuk  then  nresented  his  son  to  the  governor,  who  caused  his  own  son 
to  shake  the  hanu  of  that  of  the  chief  apparent.  Tiion  cuino  forward  a  brave, 
who  said  his  father  was  a  Frenchman ;  ho  presented  the  governor  with  a 
pipe.  His  excellency  then  informed  the  liKliiiiiH  tliat  M»triu  nroscnts  had  been 
prepared  for  them,  m  the  balcony  in  IVotit  of  the  hall,  ana  that  they  should 
jiroceed  there  and  receive  them,  which  was  accordinglv  done.  The  presents 
consisted  of  guns,  swords,  trinkets,  and  clothes  liir  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, &c.  To  the  son  of  Keokuk  the  governor  gave  an  elegant  little  rifle, 
and  observed  that  he  hoped  he  would  soon  lie  able  to  shoot  liufTaloes  with  it 

All  these  affairs  took  up  much  time,  especially  the  Mpecchos,  as  the  inter- 

Ereters  had  to  rei)cat  them  sentence  by  sontuncu,  as  they  wore  delivered,  to 
oth  parties  of  Inaiaiia.  At  the  end  of  eiu;h  sentence  delivered  to  the  Indians, 
they  would  simultaneouslv  utter  assent  to  it  in  an  inexfiressible  sound,  some- 
thing like  what  might  be  derived  from  a  peculiar  proniniciation  of  tiie  letters 
a-ugh-yah,  which  must  be  done  in  the  same  breath,  and  a  gradual  raising  of 
the  voice.  And  there  was  such  a  dissimilarity  in  language  uetween  one  por- 
tion of  the  chiefs  and  the  others,  that  two  interpreters  were  necessarily  em- 
ployed. 

Agreeably  to  notice  given,  the  Indians  withdrew  fVom  the  balcony  of  the 
State-House  to  the  senate  chamber,  where  they  partook  pf  a  collation,  and 
then  appeared  on  the  common,  where  thev  fieribrmed  a  mock  war  dance,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  immense  multitude.  In  tho  evening,  they  visited 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  where  Forrest  took  a  benefit  in  tho  *<  Banker  of  Bogota." 
The  Sioux  had  before  attended  the  National  Theatre.  On  Tuesday,  the  Slat, 
they  left  the  city,  taking  their  journey  west. 

Indian  deputations  were  things  new  to  this  generation,  in  Boston,  and  when 
some  began  to  think  they  were  satisfied  with  seeing  one,  another  was  an- 
nounced; and,  on  the  20  November,  there  arrived  in  the  Providence  cars  26 
chiefs,  from  a  country  far  beyond  that  from  whence  came  the  preceding  ones. 
They  were  said  to  represent  the  Grand  Pawnees,  Pawnee  IiOU|)es,  and  Re- 
publican Pawnees,  Otoes,  and  Omalias.  The  name  of  the  principal  chief  is 
Odderussin,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Mohawks.  They  were  lodged  at 
Concert  Hall  also,  and  the  next  day  visited  tho  navy-yard,  theatre  in  the  even- 
ing, and  on  Wednesday  left  the  city.  They  wore  dressed  entirely  in  the  far 
forest  costume,  and  fantastically  iiaintod ;  and  some  of  thcin  were  of  immense 
stature,  and  appeared  as  though  they  had  endured  tho  fVosts  of  countless 
winters. 

Scenes  of  wretchedness  have  been  recorded  in  our  early  pages,  occasioned 
by  malignant  diseases,  among  Indians  of  our  own  land.  We  are  now  to  re- 
late the  doings  of  death  on  a  broader  scale,  in  tho  regions  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri. In  October  last,  (1837,)<tho  small-pox  was  still  raging  over  that  vast 
country.  Up  to  the  first  of  that  month,  the  Maniliins  were  reduced  from  1,600 
to  31  souls ;  the  Minetarees  from  1,000  to  .'SOO^  and  thoy  were  still  dying  fast 
The  Ricarces,  who  had  recently  joined  them,  were  hunting  by  themselves, 
when  the  disease  was  raging  among  their  frietuls,  and  were  not  seized  by  the 
horrid  malady  until  a  month  after.  They  numberod  <'),000,  and  half  of  them 
were  in  a  few  days  swept  away,  and  hundreds  of  the  survivors  were  killing 
themselves  in  despair ;  some  with  their  own  spears  and  other  instruments  of 
wor,  and  some  by  casting  themselves  down  the  high  precipices  along  the 
Missouri.  The  great  nation  of  Assinnabointm,  10,l)0tf  strong;  the  Crees, 
3,000,  are  nearly  idl  destroyed.    The  Black  Feet  hod  known  no  such  foe  be- 


*  Nnne  or  the  Reporter;)  did  justice  to  the  old  chiefn  speoch}  bu(  my  earl  did  not  deceive 
me.    These  last  two  sentences  were  omitted  by  all. 
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fbre ;  it  had  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  awopt  away  the  people  in  a 
thousand  lodges.  Thev  were  reclconed  at  OOiOOO  strong.  It  is  iuipoasible  to 
be  accurate  in  these  details,  but  such  are  the  acoouuts  iVoin  the  west ;  and 
the^  are  to  this  day,  1841,  uncontradicted.  Here  is  a  commentary  upon  our 
policv  of  settling  the  border  Indians  among  the  wild  trilNis  in  the  west !  of 
which  we  have  expressed  our  opinion  in  an  earlier  i>ttrt  of  this  work. 

Proceeding  in  uie  order  of  events,  we  next  flnu  Ulack-iiawk,  his  noted 
son  Muheuakuk,  and  his  wife,  a  handsome  squaw  of  tliu  Hac  trilN!,  attending  a 
ball,  by  invitation,  at  Fort  Madison,  in  Wisconsin,  in  honor  of  WoshiuMton's 
birthday,  22  February,  1838.  On  the  4th  of  the  July  Ibllowiug,  Ulack-hawk 
was  again  present  at  the  same  place,  where  a  celebration  was  enacted.  At 
the  tabic,  Air.  J.  G.  Edwards  honored  him  by  the  Ibllowing  sentiment :  "  Our 
Ultulrunta  guest.  Mm  liia  declining  yean  be  at  calm  at  hit  prtviout  life  hat  been 
boisterout  jhm  uxa-liKe  eventt.  Hu  jtrettnt  JHendthip  to  tne  tvhitet  Jully  entUlet 
him  toastaiatour  board."  To  which  Block-liawk  made  the  Ibllowuig  very 
sensible  reply:  <'It  has  pleased  the  Great  Spirit  that  I  am  hero  to-day.  The 
earth  is  our  mother,  and  we  are  now  permitted  to  bo  u|MMi  it  A  fi)W  snows' 
ago,  I  was  fiffhting  aeainst  the  white  people — perhaps  I  was  wrong — but  that 
is  past,  it  is  buried;  let  it  be  forgotten.  I  love  my  towns  and  cornflulds  on 
the  Rock  River, — it  was  a  beautiful  country.    I  fought  for  it,  but  now  it  is 

{ours.  Keep  it  as  the  Sacs  did.  I  was  once  a  warrior,  but  I  am  now  poor, 
[eokuk  has  been  the  cause  of  what  1  am — do  not  blamu  him.  I  love  to  look 
upon  the  Mississippi ;  I  have  looked  upon  it  A-om  a  child.  I  love  that  bvau- 
tiibl  river ;  niy  home  has  always  been  upon  its  banks.  I  tliank  you  for  your 
friendship.    I  will  say  no  more." 

Now  we  have  approached  the  closing  scene  of  the  iielobrated  Black- 
hawk.  How  long  he  had  had  his  camp  on  the  Des  Moines,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  about  this  time  we  find  him  there,  and  thel-o  he  died,  on  the  3 
of  October,  1838,  aged  73.  When  it  was  known  that  the  spirit  of  the  old 
chief  had  departed,  many,  whites  as  well  as  Indians,  assembled  at  his  lodge, 
and  peribrmed  his  last  request,  which  was.  that  he  might  be  buried  as  all  sac 
chiefs  anciently  were,  and  it  was  in  accordance  done.  No  srave  was  made ; 
but  his  body  was  placed  upon  the  nY)und  in  a  sitting  iKMition,  with  his  cane 
between  his  knees,  and  grasped  in  his  hands ;  slabs  or  rails  were  then  piled 
up  about  him.  Such  was  the  end  of  Black-hawk.  Here,  however,  his  bones 
did  not  long  rest  in  peace,  but  thev  were  stolen  IVom  their  place  of  deposit 
some  time  in  the  following  winter ;  but,  about  a  vear  after,  it  was  discovered 
that  tliev  were  in  possession  of  a  surgeon,  of  Quincy,  Illinois  to  whom  some 
person  nad  sent  them  to  be  wired  together.  When  Gov.  Lucas,  of  loway, 
Decame  acquunted  with  the  facts,  they  were,  by  hit  requisition,  restored  to 
bis  fKends. 

"  What  fiend  could  thus  disturb  the  |M)Bcelbl  detui ' 
Remembrauce  painting  to  what  latl  ho  Nuid  ;— 

<  Prepare  the  hollow  tomb,  and  place  me  low,  ' 

^  '      '  My  trusty  bow  and  arrows  by  my  side  ( 

For  long:  the  journey  is  that  I  muiit  ijo. 
ii      >-  Without  a  partner  and  without  a  guide/ "—Frkhbav, 


,<.>   .* 


:   .  CHAPTER  XDL  ^ 

MosAKATTOOATHA,  OT  ScARorADA,  at  Broddock't  deftat—Hit  ion  kiUfd  Ihtrr — Hit 
coolness  in  battU—His  great  concern  for  the  frontier  tettlemtnts  ofltr  the  defeat — 
Visits  PhUadelphia — Speech  to  the  Governor  and  Assembly — His  tminstl  nr/fltcted 
— His  friendship  continues — Incidents  of  the  war  in  rennnyhtinia — Murdered 
people  carried  to  Philadelphia — John  Churchman, — TsCATr  or  Fort  Htanwix. 

Having  in  a  former  chapter  given  but  a  passing  notice  of  a  very  prominent 
chief,  we  shall  in  this  place  proceed  with  his  biography.  Monakattoocha, 
or,  according  to  Peter  Williamson,  who  knew  him,  Moiiokatoathy,  was  also 
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called  ScARRooTDA,  and  Scaroyada.  We  believe  him  to  have  been  a  Wyan- 
dot,  as  he,  and  also  a  son  of  hiH,  were  oftt-n  employed  upon  ineaaagea  between 
that  nation  and  the  government  of  PennRylvania ;  yet  tlie  anonymous  author 
of  "A  Brief  View  ot  tlie  Conduct  of  PcnnHylvania  for  the  year  1755,"  saya 
he  was  an  Ironuois,  nnd  had  for  a  long  time  lived  among  **oiir  fi-iendly 
Indians  about  Shnmnkin,  and  other  places  on  the  SuBquehannnh."  He  was 
one  of  the  few  warriors  who  escai)ed  the  perils  of  Braddock's  bloody  field ; 
having  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English,  he  was  among  those  who  stood  by 
that  unfortunate  general  to  the  last  His  son,  a  bold  and  intrepid  warrior,  whonri 
we  lidve  just  tnentioiicd,  lost  his  life  there,  though  not  by  the  enemy,  it  is 
l>elieved,  but  by  his  own  (Vicnds,  in  their  random  discharges  amongst  them- 
selves in  their  iimazcd  condition.  Scaroyada  sincerely  lamented  him,  espe- 
eiully  as  he  hud  been  killed  by  his  own  people,  whom  he  was  faithiblly  endeav- 
oring to  serve.  When  no  more  could  be  done,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered, 
fiiuiing  he  had  fired  awoy  all  his  ammunition,  he  coolly  lighted  his  pipe,  and 
ouating  himlelf  under  the  branches  of  a  tree,  began  smoking  as  though  the 
dav  hod  gone  the  other  way. 

When  the  border  war  broke  out  anew  in  October,  about  three  months 
utler  Braddock's  defeat,  it  excited  great  alarm  throughout  Pennsylvania,  and 
ulthough  there  was  a  continual  domestic  warfare  between  the  generaF  assem- 
bly and  their  governor,  R.  H.  Morris,  yet  Scaroyada  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
latter,  who  recommended  that  he  and  Andrew  Montour,  an  interpreter,  should 
be  rewarded  to  their  satisfaction  for  their  trouble  and  great  service. 

The  friendly  Indians  were  situated  between  the  English  and  hostile  party, 
and  they  applied  to  the  governor  for  liberty  to  leove  their  country  and  go  out 
of  the  way  of  the  war  parties.  Scaroyada,  Montour,  and  Col.  Conrad  Weiser 
were  employed  to  persuade  them  to  join  the  English  in  the  war.  How  the 
chief  viewed  the  crisis  of  this  period,  may  better  be  learned  from  his  own 
account  than  from  any  other  source.  Several  families  having  been  murdered 
in  the  most  revolting  manner,  Scaroyada  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  with  Col. 
Weiser  and  two  other  chiefk  "A  mixture  of  grief,  indignation,  and  concern 
sot  upon  their  countenances."  Scaroyada  immediately  demanded  an  audience 
of  the  governor  end  all  the  members  of  the  assembly,  to  whom,  when  assem- 
bled, he  thus  addressed  himself: — 

"  Brethren,  we  are  once  more  come  among  you,  and  sincerely  condole  with 
you  on  account  of  the  late  bloodshed,  and  the  awful  clouds  that  hang  over 
you  and  over  us.  Brethren,  you  may  be  assured  that  these  horrid  actions 
were  committed  by  none  of  tnose  nations  that  have  any  fellowship  with  us ; 
but  by  certain  fulse-heai-ted  and  treacherous  brethren.  It  grieves  us  more 
than  all  our  other  misfortunes,  that  any  of  our  good  friends  the  English 
should  suspect  us  of  having  false  hearts. 

"  Brctliren,  if  you  were  not  an  infatuated  people,  we  are  yet  aliont  300 
warriors  firm  to  your  interest ;  and  if  you  are  so  unjust  to  us,  as  to  retain 
any  doubts  of  our  sincerity,  we  offer  to  put  our  wives,  our  children,  and  all 
we  have,  into  your  hands,  to  deal  with  them  as  seemeth  good  to  you,  if  we 
are  found  in  the  least  to  swerve  from  you.  But,  brethren,  you  must  support 
nnd  assist  us,  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight  alone  against  the  powerful  nations 
wlio  are  coming  against  you ;  and  you  must  this  moment  resolve,  and  give  us 
an  explicit  answer  wliut  you  will  do ;  for  those  nations  have  sent  to  desire 
us,  as  old  friends,  either  to  join  them,  or  to  go  out  of  their  way  and  shift  for 
ourselves.  Alas!  brethren,  we  are  sorry  to  leave  you!  We  remember  the 
many  tokens  of  your  friendship  to  us — but  what  shall  we  do?  We  cannot 
stand  alone,  and  you  will  not  stand  with  us. 

"  Brethren,  the  time  is  precious.  While  we  are  here  consulting  with  you, 
we  know  not  what  may  be  the  fate  of  our  brethren  at  home.  We  do,  there- 
fore, once  more  invite  and  request  you  to  oct  like  men,  and  be  no  longer  as 
\voTn(>n,  pursuing  weak  measures,  that  render  your  names  despicable.  If  you 
will  put  the  hatchet  into  our  hands,  and  send  out  a  number  of  your  young 
men  in  conjunction  with  our  warriors,  and  provide  the  necessory  arms,  om- 
munition,  and  provisions,  and  likewise  build  some  strong  houses  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  old  men,  women,  and  children,  while  we  are  absent  in  war, 
we  shall  soon  wipe  the  tears  from  your  eyes,  and  make  these  false-hearted 
brethren  repent  their  treachery  and  baseness  towards  you  and  us. 
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'<  But  we  must  at  tlio  Banio  tiino  liolvninly  ORiiiro  you,  timt  if  you  delay  anv 
longer  to  act  heartily  in  conjjunction  witli  ui,  or  think  to  put  um  ofT,  an  UHuni, 
with  uncertain  hopes,  you  will  see  our  fuceii  under  thii  roof  no  more.  We 
muit  thiA  tor  our  own  aatety,  and  leave  you  to  tho  mercy  of  your  eneniitix, 
as  an  infiituated  people,  upon  whom  we  can  have  dependence  no  Umgcr," 

Tears  were  stonduig  in  the  old  cliicrs  eyes  whrn  lie  finiHhvd  Iii8  H|)f>«!ch; 
hut  ho  wuH  doomed  to  suffer  yet  irriiatvr  pcriiicxity,  from  the  delay  of  the 
assembly  to  act  u|)on  the  matter.  This  appeal  of  the  chiefs  was  made  (in  a 
Saturday,  and  an  adiournment  wan  immcdiatoly  moved  and  cariiud,  and  no 
action  could  bo  had  ut  Chat  time.  On  the  following  TuosUav  the  nsHi'udily 
met  again,  but  several  days  [tassed  and  nothing  was  done.  The  Friends  liad 
a  majority  of  members  in  timt  body,  and  they  would  not  believe  that  war  on 
ony  conditions  was  to  be  tolerated ;  and  thus  tho  good  intentions  of  Scaroyuda 
were  thrown  away,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  sucross  by  the  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  the  neglect  shown  him  on  this  occasion,  we  find  him 
busily  engaged  in  Noveiiib«}r  following  in  hishumnne  nurpose  of  warding  off 
the  calamities  from  the  frontier  fuinilit's.  At  one  time  he  learned  that  a  partv 
of  Delawares  and  Shawances  were  preparing  to  strike  a  blow  on  the  Kngliinn 
border,  and  he  forthwith  rc|)aired  to  Harris's  Ferry,  and  gave  the  information 
in  tinne  to  prevent  tho  intended  inischief.  Wo  hear  no  iitnro  of  Hcaroyudu 
until  1757,  in  whicli  year  ho  raised  n  compnny  of  Mohawks,  and  in  May 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Augustus.  In  1742  mention  is  made  of  u  chief 
named  Skanarady,  who  was  acting  a  conspicuous  part  among  the  Ciiyugas. 
lie  may  be  the  sunte  person,  but  of  that  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  tho 
approximation  in  the  spelling  of  the  names.  It  may  lie  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  chiefs,  Cayem(juii.oquoas,  who  went  to  Philadelphia  with  Scarnyada 
in  1755,  had  two  sons  in  an  academy  in  that  city,  where  they  had  been  placed 
tho  yuar  before  to  be  educated.    Tlicy  were  supported  by  the  province. 

We  will  in  this  place  recur  again  to  an  incident  in  the  war  of  1755,  as  it 
was  a  fulfilment  of  the  ni-ediction  of  Scuroyada,  which  probably  gave  Penn- 
sylvania more  alarm,  anu  caused  her  grcoter  consternation  than  any  other  in 
her  whole  history;  not  even  cxcepthig  tlie  war  of  the  revolution,  or  the 
"  Western  Insurrection." 

The  author  of  the  view  of  tlint  province  in  1755,  closes  his  work  with  this 
"POSTSCRIPT.  I  send  you,"  he  writes,  "the  following  postscript  to  my 
long  letter.  The  scalping  continues !  Yesterday  [Deceml)er  14th]  tlie  Dutch 
brought  dowu  for  upwards  of  GO  milcF,  in  u  wagon,  the  bodies  of  some  of 
their  countrymen  who  had  been  just  8cul))ed  by  the  Indians,  and  threw  them 
at  the  Stute-IIouse  door,  cursing  the  Quakera'  principles,  and  bidding  the  com- 
mittee qf  assemblt/  behold  the  fruits  of  their  obstinacy,  and  corfess  thnt  tlieir  pre- 
tended sanctity  would  not  save  thi:  province  without  the  use  tf  means,  at  the  same 
time  threatening,  that  if  they  should  cmne  down  on  a  like  errand  again,  and  find 
nothing  done  for  their  protection,  the  consequences  should  be  fated.  A  Dutch  mob 
is  a  terrible  thing ;  but  methods  are  taking  to  pacify  them,  and  prevent  it." 

The  manner  m  which  this  serious  anuir  is  spoken  of  by  honest  John 
Churchman,  in  his  life  and  travels,  deserves  to  m  noticed,  as  well  for  its 
addition  to  the  stock  of  historical  facts,  as  showing  how  it  was  viewed  by  oix; 
of  the  strictest  of  the  Friends'  party.  "The  Indians,"  he  says,  "  having  burnt 
several  houses  on  tlie  frontiers  of  this  province,  also  at  Gnadenhiitten,  in 
Northampton  county,  and  murdered  and  sculped  some  of  the  inhuliitants, 
two  or  three  of  the  dead  bodies  were  brought  to  Philadelphia  in  a  wagon, 
with  an  intent,  as  was  supposed,  to  animate  the  people  to  unite  in  prei)ura- 
tions  for  war,  to  take  vcngennre  on  the  Indians,  and  destroy  them.  They 
were  carried  along  several  of  the  streets,  many  people  following,  cursing  the 
Indians,  also  the  Quakers  because  they  would  not  join  in  war  for  destruction 
of  the  Indians.  The  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  and  the  outcry  of  the  peo])le 
were  very  afflictive  and  shocking  to  me :  standing  at  the  door  of  a  friend's 
house,  as  they  passed  along,  my  mind  was  much  humbled,  and  turned  much 
inward,  when  I  was  made  secretly  to  cry.  What  will  become  of  Pennsylvania  7" 
The  good  man  also  said  lo  himself,  that  the  sins  of  drunkenness,  pride,  pro- 
faneness,  and  other  wickedness,  had  not  only  polluted  the  borders  where  the 
murders  were  committed,  but  Philadelphia  liKewise,  and  that  in  the  day  of 
retribution  blood  would  be  required  here  also. 


CMAf.  XIV.J  ESTILI/8  DEFEAT.  ]§(^ 

Sovore  roflectioDH  were  indiilgerl  in  relative  to  tho  conduct  nf  iiorn<<  of  ttia 
Qtiakeni.  AfatAante/  Oruhh,  iiH>mb«>r  of  the  lUHembly,  aritl  a  prominent  ctiar- 
acter  among  them,  wax  mnt  int«<  t^  interior  to  Innrn  tho  truth  reHitcctinK  th« 
ravngofl  complained  of  j  he  la  riMKirtcd  to  linve  raid  that  "  those  killed  bv  the 
Indians  were  only  some  Scotch- frisk,  who  could  m^ll  4!nough  Iw  B|mred  ;^  and 
such,  it  was  Ajrthor  reitorttui,  wns  "thn  conitnon  huiffiiago  of  many  of  that 
■eel"    But  those  charges  are  lo  lie  taken  with  large  allowances. 


•  ^  CHAPTER  XIV. 

Early  wtslnn  hittory—fneitlfnit  of  A«((/m— Ertii.i.'i  nerEAT— Simon  Girtu—Sitgt 
of  Rryant'g station— DM^ir.t.  Honor  -Rattle  of  the  Blue  Lic%t—lU dtsattrota 
tfjiiie—Matmcre  of  Major  Doughty'*  mtn~Harmer'»  Campaign — Col.  HARDiit— 
Huijiril  dffeat — JVarrow  nmpet  of  inilivitlualt — Majoh  WvLLri — Second  dtfttt 
— Jnajori  t'ontaiMe  and  fVyliya  killed — HaUle  near  Fort  Hurottry — C'AiV/r  Urdkr- 
wooii  AND  Sallai) — McMaiion's  depeat  and  death — Uallant  action  of  Lieut. 
Drake— Capt.  ilarUhorne  killed— Fate  of  the  chief  Ballad— Piomimoo. 

•    '  y  '      '';■':' 

"  or  nil  man,  iavinf  Bylla  Iho  mnn-fUyer,  , 

Who  pitmai  for  in  hfo  mixt  lucky 
or  ili«  vritiit  nmniit,  wliinh  in  iiiir  rueei  itiira, 

Tlia  Ouneral  Boon,  buekwuoiljiiniin  uf  Kanlueky, 
Wut  huppiutt  iimoni  morlitl*  iiny  where ) 

-^ The  proaent  rexe  in  point  f 

Clla  ii,  IhM  Boon  lived  hunting  np  to  ninety. 

Tia  trni)  he  ihrknk  froni  mon,  evt'n  of  Ma  nntion, 

Wh"n  thHy  buill  up  into  hia  ilnrlin?  Irnea,— 
III'  niovvd  aume  liundri>d  mllea  nfT,  for  it  ilstion 

VVIiere  there  ware  fewer  houaea  and  more  eaie,"— Bvaoit. 

As  tho  tidn  of  emigration  rolled  westward,  farther  and  farther  was  carried 
fi'oin  tho  Atlantic  shores  tho  van  billow,  whicii  broke  in  blood  as  it  rolled  on- 
ward, and  which  will  not  cease  until  it  has  met  its  kindred  wave,  progressinjg 
froni  tho  western  ocean,  and  lioth  shull  have  swept  dowti  and  buried  in  their 
courac  those  forms  of  humanity,  in  whoso  name  there  will  remain  a  charm 
Ibrcvor ;  and  which  will  strike  the  imagination  stronger  and  stronger,  as  the 
times  in  which  they  were  arc  seen  through  the  dim  distance  of  ages.  We 
can  yot  view  upon  tli«  hills  of  the  west,  as  the  sun  sinks  beyond  them,  the 
figure  of  one  of  tho  race,  with  his  bow  in  his  hand,  and  its  production  by  his 
side,  in  his  way  to  his  humble  wigwam  in  tho  glen  to  which  its  smoke  above 
the  tops  of  the  lofly  trees  directs  him.  Is  there  a  landscape  in  nature  like 
this.'  Who  that  has  even  read  of  the  Indian  can  efTuce  it  from  his  memory? 
But  it  is  our  ruling  maxim  not  to  indulge  in  descriptions  merely  to  delight 
the  imagination,  but  to  give  our  space  entirely  to  facts  which  should  be 
reineinbered,  leaving  poetry  to  those  writers  better  skilled  in  it. 

Wo  shall  hero  proceed  to  the  detail  .of  the  events  of  one  of  the  most  san- 
guinary battles,  considering  the  numbers  engaged,  ever  fought  in  the  west 

On  tho  22  March,  1782,  a  company  of  25  Wyandots  attacked  Estill's  station, 
ill  Kentucky,  killed  one  man  and  took  a  negro  prisoner.  The  owner  of  the 
station,  Capt.  James  Estill,*  a  bold  pioneer,  was  at  the  time  absent  engaged 
in  scouting  in  defence  of  his  neighbors,  and  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  attack  u|)on  his  own  house,  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  party  whicli  had 
made  it.  Their  trail  led  across  Kentucky  River,  thence  towards  the  Ohio, 
which  Capt.  Estill  followed  with  ardor;  and  when  he  came  within  about  two 
miles  of  Little  Mountain,  now  the  village  of  Mount  Sterling,  the  Indians  were 
discovered  on  the  right  bank  of  Hinkston's  branch  of  Licking  River.  They 
immediately  threw  themselves  into  a  position  of  defence,  and  Capt  Estill, 
whose  men  numbered  the  same  as  those  of  tho  Indian  chief,  drew  up  his  ini 


*  In  all  the  editions  or  Boone's  Narrative  it  is  Ashtoti,  but  it  is  an  error, 
petuates  the  name  or  the  brave  Estill. 
16* 
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front  of  them  on  the  opposite  side.  All  now  depended  on  the  greatest  exer- 
cise of  -kill ;  for  neither  could  claim  to  be  better  marksmen  than  the  other ; 
if  the  whites  were  good,  so  were  the  Wyandots.  They  waited  for  tlie  Ken- 
tuckians  to  begin  the  battle,  which  they  immediately  did,  and  on  the  first  fire 
the  chief  of  the  Indians  was  severely  wounded  This  so  disconcerted  his 
men  that  many  of  them  weie  for  making  a  rapid  retreat;  but  his  voice  rallied 
them  to  their  posts,  and  the  strife  was  now  urged  with  the  utmost  determina- 
tion on  both  sides.  Each  was  confident  in  his  own  superiority  in  skill  over 
his  adversary,  and  for  some  time  but  few  fell,  owing  to  the  covered  positions 
both  parties  held. 

At  length  it  was  apparent  to  the  chiefs  that  it  would  require  n  long  time  to 
decide  the  contest  by  that  mode  of  action,  and  each  waited  impatiently  for  the 
other  to  make  some  advances  by  which  advantage  might  be  gained.  It  is  un- 
natural for  a  white  man  to  lie  by  a  deer's  path  all  day,  waiting  for  it  to  pass, 
at  the  endof  whith  he  is  quite  as  uncertain  whether  it  will  come  in  the  course 
of  another,  or,  perhaps,  not  till  the  end  of  ten  days.  It  may  be  as  unnatural 
for  the  Indian ;  but  he  will  wait  day  in  and  day  out  without  half  the  uneasi- 
ness wliich  a  white  man  feels.  Thus,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Little 
Mountain,  the  whites  would  not  wait  for  a  change  of  position  by  the  Indians, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  make  one  themselves.  Experienced  tacticians  sel- 
dom divide  their  forces.  The  Indian  chief  kept  his  imbodied ;  but  the  Ken- 
tuckian  divided  his,  and  it  proved  his  ruin. 

Capt  Estill  despatched  Lieut  Miller,  with  six  men,  with  orders  to  cross  the 
river,  and  come  upon  the  backs  of  the  Indians,  while  he  would  occupy  them 
in  front.  Accordingly,  Miller  marched  out  on  this  design ;  and,  to  deceive 
the  Indians,  the  captain  extended  his  line  in  front,  with  the  view  of  closing  in 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Indians  the  moment  Lieut.  Miller  should  divert  them  in 
his  direction.  Unhappily  for  the  whites,  that  time  never  came ;  Miller  was 
easily  defeated  ;  or,  as  some  *  say,  came  no  more  into  action.  Yet  Estill  was 
enabled  to  continue  the  fight  for  more  than  an  hour ;  meanwhile,  his  centre 
became  weak,  and  being  uiriously  charged  by  the  Indians,  his  men  broke  and 
dispersed.  Each  man  shifted  for  himself  as  well  as  he  could ;  Cajit  Estill, 
and  his  second  lieutenant.  South,  both  escaiied  from  the  field  of  battle ;  but 
they  fell  by  the  tomahawk  in  their  flight.  Four  only  escaped  from  that  san- 
guinary strife, — excepting  those  under  Miller, — and  those  four  were  all 
wounded. 

The  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  lost  half  their  number;  but  they  were 
iinboldened  by  this  success,  ond  other  depredations  followed. 

In  the  following  August,  that  noted  fiend  and  miscreant,  Simon  Girty,  now 
twice  a  savage  in  disposition,  came  down  uiwn  Kentucky  at  the  head  of 
above  500  Indians,  from  the  tril>es  of  the  Wyandots,  Miamies,  Pottowattoinies, 
Shawanees,  and  Cherokees.  Their  object  was  the  destruction  of  Bryant's 
station,  on  the  Elk  Horn,  which  fortunately  had  news  of  their  apjiroach  in 
time  to  prepare  for  them.  Nevertheless,  Girty,  relying  on  his  numbers,  de- 
termined to  reduce  it.  A  spring  near  the  fort,  which  supplied  it  with  water, 
was  uni)rotected,  and  he  stationed  a  considerable  body  near  it,  in  conceal- 
ment, to  cut  off  such  as  should  venture  to  it  during  the  siege.  Another  party 
was  ordered  to  post  tliemselves  in  full  view  in  front  of  the  garrison,  by  wliich 
feint  it  was  expected  the  main  strength  of  it  would  be  drawn  out;  in  which 
event  a  third  party  was  to  storm  a  certain  gate,  and,  if  possible,  force  it,  and 
thereby  gain  possession. 

The  attack  commenced  in  front ;  but  Girty's  design  was  fathomed  by  the 
shrewd  backwoodsmen.  They  at  once  saw  that  but  a  small  party  bepiii  the 
onset,  and  rightly  judged  a  much  greater  one  lay  concealed  in  their  rear. 
They  now  determined  to  attempt  a  stratagem  on  Girty's  camp,  and  with  what 
success  we  shall  next  proceed  to  state.  Thirteen  young  men  were  sent  out 
to  attack  the  Indians  in  front,  »vhile  the  remainder  of  tlie  garrison  (about  30) 
were  prepared  to  receive  the  jwirty  in  the  rear.  Girty  was  completely  de- 
ceived by  the  manceuvre,  for  supposing  the  main  body  had  gone  in  pursuit 


*  Gov.  MoREHEAD,  ill  his  a(lniiral>lu  address  in  Commemoration  of  the  First  Soltlemcnt 
of  Keutucky. 
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of  the  small  party  in  front,  he  rushed  up  with  great  fury  to  execute  this  part 
of  his  plan.  At  the  same  moment  the  garrison  opened  upon  him  a  most 
deadly  fire.  This  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  "the  whole  Indian  army" 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  the  13  brave  men,  who  had  made 
the  soitie,  at  liberty  to  rejoin  their  friends.  But  the  siege  was  not  to  termi- 
nate here ;  the  fugitives  returned  in  a  short  time,  under  cover  of  logs  and 
fences,  and  for  several  hours  kept  up  a  continual  firing  upon  the  garrison. 

Meanwhile,  word  had  been  received  at  Lexington,  that  Bryant's  fort  was  in 
imminent  danger,  and  a  party  of  about  50  men,  horse  and  foot,  set  off  to  re- 
lieve it  The  besieging  Indians,  being  aware  of  their  march,  ambushed  the 
road  near  the  garrison,  and  were  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  cutting  off  the 
whole  party ;  but  such  was  the  dexterity  of  that  company  of  men,  that  they 
succeeded  in  dashing  through  the  whole  body  nf  Indians,  with  tlie  loss  only 
of  six  of  their  number ;  and  even  those  were  lost,  as  it  were,  by  accident. 
The  company  approached  the  garrison  in  two  divisions  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  party  first  attacked  did  not  lose  a  man,  v/hile  the  other,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  fort,  tacked  and  marched  for  the  relief  of  their  friends, 
and  thereby  came  du'ectly  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  had  now  noth-  ' 
ing  to  do  but  to  turn  their  arms  upon  them.  In  this  affair  Girty  was  knocked 
down  by  the  force  of  a  ball  which  lodged  ui  his  shot-pouch,  without  doing 
him  any  injury. 

Girty,  being  now  well  aware  that  a  further  waste  of  time  and  ammunition 
would  be  of  no  avail,  resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  gascon- 
ade. Accordingly,  crawling  up  as  near  the  fort  as  he  could  find  a  covert, 
he  hailed  those  within,  and  demanded  a  surrender ;  said  they  now  had  an 
opportunity  to  save  their  lives ;  but  if  they  held  out  longer,  he  could  not  be 
accountable  for  their  safety.  And,  besides,  he  said,  he  hourly  expected  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  thousand  more  Indians,  who,  when  arrived,  would 
make  deplorable  havoc  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child ;  that  now  was  their 
only  chance  of  escaping  that  scene  of  blood.  And,  after  extolling  their  bra- 
very and  courage,  he  closed  witli  the  announcement  of  the  name  of  Simon 
Girty,  and  that  what  had  been  promised  was  upon  his  honor;  and  demanded 
whctiier  the  gan'ison  knew  him. 

A  young  man,  named  Reynolds,  was  appointed  to  reply  to  him,  which  he 
did  in  a  style  of  taunt  which  will  long  be  remembered  in  Kentucky  story. 
"Know  you?"  said  Reynolds;  "Ay, that  we  do.  I  liave  a  good-for-nothing 
dog  named  Simon  Girtu.  Bring  up  your  reenforcements  and  artillery,  and  be 
d — -d  to  you ;  we  will  not  fight  you  with  guns,  but  have  prej)ared  switches 
with  which  to  drive  you  out  of  the  fort  if  you  should  get  in;  with  much  more 
in  like  kind.  If  Girty  was  not  satisfied  before,  he  became  so  now ;  and,  on 
the  following  morning,  the  whole  army  marched  off  towards  their  own  coun- 
try. Thus  ended  the  celebrated  siege  of  Bryant's  station,  August  17th,  after 
about  36  hours'  duration. 

The  country  had  become  alarmed  over  a  wide  extent,  and,  on  the  next  day 
after  the  termination  of  the  siege,  a  large  number  of  men  had  assembled  on 
the  ground,  eager  to  pursue  tlie  Indians.  Among  them  were  several  oflicers 
of  known  valor,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Col.  Joh.n  Todd  of  Lexington,  Lieut. 
Col.  Trioo  of  Harrodsburgh,  Lieut.  Col.  Boone  of  Boonesborough,  and  Majs. 
Harlan,  McGart,  and  Levi  Todd.  Col.  Logan  had  been  notified,  and  was 
believed  to  be  on  his  march  to  join  them ;  but  such  was  the  ardor  of  the  men 
now  assembled,  thougli  no  more  than  182,  to  have  a  fight  with  those  Lidians, 
whom  they  believed  GOO  strong,  that  they  would  not  be  restraint.!,  and  they 
marched  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  on  their  trail.  This  irrational  im- 
petuosity, it  should  be  remembci"ed,  did  not  extend  to  such  men  as  Daniel 
Boone,*  who  coolly  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  pursue 
until  a  reenfbrcement  should  arrive ;  but  this  sage  counsel  was  scouted  by 
some,  while  others  attributed  it  to  cowardice.    Like  Little  Turtle,  before  the 


*  The  writer  of  (he  life  of  "  Boon,'  in  the  "  American  Porirait  Gallery,"  has  not  noticed 
the  distinguished  part  he  acted  in  the  battle  of  the  Iilue  Licks.  This  justly-celcbrnlcd  man 
died  in  the  house  of  his  son,  Maj.  A.  Boone,  of  ftlontgomery  county,  in  September,  1822,  in 
his  SStli  year. 
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battle  of  Miami,  Boone  bore  the  insult  in  silence,  but  did  his  duty  in  the  bat- 
tle which  ensued. 

As  this  devoted  band  marched  along,  it  was  apparent  to  every  man  of  ex- 
})erience  which  com[)oscd  it,  that  the  enemy  expected  pursuit,  for  they  had, 
in  niatiy  ways,  left  traces  of  their  march,  which  an  enemy  not  courting  pur- 
suit would  never  have  made.  Boone,  and  others  of  his  mind,  who  had  doubt- 
ed the  proj)riety  of  the  proceeding,  hoped  that  the  impetuous  party  would 
come  to  their  reason  as  they  approached  the  scene  of  danger,  which  doubtless 
would  have  been  the  case,  but  for  the  mad  act  of  one  man,  and  that  was  a 
Muj.  McGary. 

After  a  march  of  about  40  miles,  they  came  to  Licking  River,  at  the  since 
well-known  point  called  the  Blue  lAcks;  and  as  the  hill  opened  to  thei"  view 
on  the  opposite  side,  a  few  Indians  were  discovered  slowly  ascending  it,  and 
leisurely  disappeared  on  the  other  side.  Here,  a  council  of  war  was  called, 
and  Coi.  Todd,  the  commander-in-chief,  called  on  Col.  Boone  for  his  advice. 
It  was  given  with  candor,  and  caution  was  strongly  recommended,  as  it  had 
been  before  leaving  Bryant's,  on  the  preceding  day.  This  course  of  the  com- 
mander ought  to  have  silenced  all  clamors,  especially  as  none  could  but  ac- 
knowledge the  wisdom  of  Col.  Boone.  He  well  understood  the  nature  of  the 
adjacent  country ;  he  had  made  salt  at  the  lick ;  hunted  in  its  vicinity ;  and  it 
was  there  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  in  1778,  and  suffered  a  long 
captivity.  These  considerations  availed  little.  Spies  were  sent  out ;  but  they 
returned  without  making  any  discovery.  Boone  described  a  ravine,  in  which 
he  did  not  doubt  the  Indians  lay  concealed,  and  proposed  two  measures ;  one 
of  which  he  thought  should  be  adopted.  The  first  was  to  wait  for  a  reen- 
forcement ;  but  if  they  would  not  consent  to  that,  he  advised  that  a  part  of 
their  force  should  be  detached  up  the  river,  to  cross  it  and  surprise  the  In- 
dians ;  while  the  remainder  should  make  a  feint  in  front  of  their  position. 
Here  all  deliberations  were  suspended  by  the  war-whoop,  not  from  the  In- 
dians, but  McGary,  who,  spurring  his  horse  into  the  river,  in  defiance  of  all 
subordination,  called  out  for  all  that  were  not  cowards  to  follow  him — he  would 
shoio  tlietn  the  Indians.  The  miserable  "  example  was  contagious  among  the 
fiery  spirits;"  and  though  a  part  remained  with  Todd  and  Boone  for  a  short 
time,  all  were  soon  over  the  river,  and,  says  Boone,*  "we  discovered  the 
enemy  lying  in  wait  for  us.  On  this  discovery,  we  formed  our  columns  into 
one  single  Tine,  and  marched  up  in  their  front  within  about  40  yards,  before 
there  was  a  gun  fired.  Col.  Trigg  commanded  on  the  right,  myself  on 
the  left,  Maj.  McGju*y  in  the  centre,  and  Maj.  Harlan  the  advance  party  in 
front.  From  the  manner  in  which  we  had  formed,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  bring 
on  the  attack.  This  was  done  with  a  very  heavy  fire  on  both  sides,  and  ex- 
tended back  of  the  line  to  Col.  Trigg,  where  the  enemy  was  so  strong  that 
they  rusli(;d  up  and  broke  the  right  wing  at  the  first  fire.  Thus  the  enemy 
got  into  our  rear,  and  we  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  77  of  our 
iiien,t  and  12  wounded."  Such  is  the  summary  account  of  that  sanguinai'y 
battle  by  Col.  Boone  himself,  a  most  conspicuous  actor  in  it 

The  ri^ht  wing  was  dreadfVilIy  cut  to  pieces.  Col.  Trigg  was  killed,  with 
most  of  his  men,  while  Boone  sustained  himself  manfully  in  his  position. 
Maj.  Harlan,  whom  no  danger  could  daunt,  maintained  his  ground  until  but 
three  of  his  men  Avere  left,  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  tomahawk 
was  now  resorted  to  by  the  savages,  and  the  rcniaiiider  of  the  little  army  gave 
way,  one  wing  after  another,  ana  a  dismal  rout  ensued.  Some  regained  tlieir 
horses,  while  othera  fled  on  foot.  They  were  a  mile  from  the  lick  where  they 
hud  crossed  the  river ;  and  when  they  arrived  there,  the  Indians  in  great  num- 
bers were  upon  therri.  No  pen  can  describe  the  scene  now  liegun.  Col. 
Todd  was  here  numbered  with  the  slain.  Boone  very  narrowly  escaped, 
conveying  away  his  son  by  a  secrct  path,  who,  to  his  lasting  sorrow,  he  soon 
found  was  mortally  wounded,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  him  in  the  way. 


*  III  a  Ictlrr  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  dated  on  the  30  August  following  the  battle,  ap- 
pended to  Gov.  Mtirchcad's  disrciirsc. 

t  The  Fndians  were  said  lo  hHvc  lost  the  same  number ;  but  it  is  improbable.  They  buwt 
at  the  stake  several  of  the  whites  who  fell  alive  into  their  hands. 
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The  flying  party  met  Col.  Logon  with  the  expected  reenforcement,  before 
they  arrived  at  Bryant's  station.  That  vetemn  officer  shed  tears  when  he 
heard  of  the  blind  fate  of  so  many  valuable  men.  With  Col.  Boone,  and  such 
others  as  would  join  him,  he  marched  for  the  battle-ground  of  the  IShh,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  2l8t ;  from  whence,  after  burying  the  dead,  lie  returned 
to  the  settlements.  "  The  news  of  this  grievous  disaster  went  like  a  dagger 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Kentucky."  But  its  strength  was  to  be  exerted 
under  mm-e  favorable  ausi>iccs  in  future.  Gen.  Clark  destroyed  the  Indian 
town  of  Ciiillicothe,  and  several  other  villages  on  the  Miami,  immediately 
after,  which  terminated  the  war  in  Kentucky.  In  this  expedition,  too,  Boone 
was  conspicuous. 

Passing  over  minor  events  of  border  warfare,  wo  come  next  to  the  detail 
of  Ilarmor's  campaign,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  incidents  in  western 
hi.story.  With  the  war  of  the  revolution  that  with  the  Lidiaus  closed,  only 
to  bo  revived  according  to  circumstances  on  their  part,  or  when  it  suited  their 
convenience.  Various  acts  of  hostility  were  kept  up,  growing  out  of  what 
the  Indians  with  truth  were  made  to  believe  were  iuiringements  upon  tlieir 
rights  and  privileges.  That  both  parties  had  cause  of  complaint  will  not  be 
denied ;  but  that  both  had  an  equal  chance  tor  redress,  is  a  question  no  one 
will  seriously  propound.  The  Indians  were  by  no  means  on  equal  footing  in 
this  respect ;  and  hence  the  cause  of  their  frequently  attempting  r';di"ess  by 
retaliation.  In  fact,  few  of  them  knew  any  other  remedy.  The  complaints 
from  the  western  frontiers  had  become  so  loud  in  1790,  that  congress  re- 
quested the  secretary  of  war.  Gen.  Knox,  to  collect  what  information  he 
could,  relative  to  depredations  by  the  Indians  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region.  An  able  report  was  the  result  of  the  investigation,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  within  two  years  past,  upwards  of  1,500  persons  had  been  killed 
or  carried  into  captivity,  and  a  great  amount  of  property  destroyed.  Among 
other  mischiefs,  was  an  attack  upon  a  company  of  governmetat  soldiers,  under 
the  following  circumstances : — 

In  the  month  of  April,  1790,  Maj.  John  Doughty  and  Ensign  Sedam  went, 
with  15  men,  in  boats,  upon  some  public  business  to  the  friendly  Chikasaws. 
Having  performed  their  mission,  and,  as  they  were  ascending  the  Tennessee 
River,  40  Indians  approached  them  in  canoes,  under  a  white  nag.  They  were 
admitted  on  board ;  and  nothing  but  a  friendly  disposition  being  manifested, 
presents  were  distributed  to  them,  and  th''  left  in  seeming  good  faith ;  but 
no  sooner  had  they  put  off"  from  their  frienus,  than  they  poured  in  upon  them 
a  destructive  fire.  The  Americans  were  almost  entirely  unprepared  for  such 
a  salutation ;  but  they  returned  it  as  soon  as  their  circumstances  would  al- 
low, and  the  fight  continued  for  some  time ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
inequality  of  numbers,  finally  succeeded  in  beating  olf  the  Indians,  though 
not  until  they  had  killed  all  but  four  of  the  company.  Such  ai-e  the  incidents 
of  the  massacre  of  Maj.  Doughty's  men.  This,  with  other  events  of  a  less 
atrocious  character,  caused  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Josiah  Harmer,  thea 
commanding  at  Fort  Washington,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  force,  to  bo 
led  against  the  Indians  on  the  Miami ;  an  account  of  which,  in  the  next  place, 
we  shall  proceed  to  give  in  detail. 

Gen.  Hurmer  was  considered  an  able  tactician,  and  was  an  officer  of  the 
late  revolutionary  army  ;  and  ij  was  expected  that  he  would  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  breaking  up  the  haimts  of  the  Indians,  and  subduing  them,  if  they 
attempted  to  meet  him  in  a  general  battle.  lie  had  320  regular  troops  put 
under  him,  with  orders  to  call  upon  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  for  quotas 
of  militia  to  increase  his  force  to  1,500  men.  About  the  close  of  September, 
the  requi.^ite  number  of  men  having  arrived,  the  army  maiched  from  Fort 
Washington  for  the  Indian  countiy.  Col.  Hardin  was  detached,  whh  600 
men,  with  orders  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  main  body;  and,  after  a 
march  of  17  days,  he  arrived  at  tlie  Great  Miami  village,  October  1&  He 
found  it  deserted  and  in  flames.  It  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St.  Joseph's  and  St  Mary's  Rivers— a  site  now  included  in  Allen  county, 
Indiana.  About  5  acres  were  enclosed  by  pickets,  within  which  the  army 
encamped.  In  the  burning  buildings,  great  quantities  of  grain  were  discov- 
ered ;  and,  on  further  search,  abundance  more  was  found  in  holes  in  the 
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ground.  At  the  same  time,  a  detachment  of  300  men,  under  Col.  Trotter 
and  Maj.  Rhea,  marched  out  upon  discovery.  They  found  5  villages,  all 
burnt,  and  saw  about  30  Indians.  Thinking  these  a  decoy,  they  did  not  at- 
tack theni.  The  next  day,  which  was  the  17  October,  Maj.  Fontaine,  aid-de- 
camp to  Grcn.  Harmer,  with  a  party  of  200  foot  and  about  50  horsemen,  pro- 
ceeded to  find  Indiana  Numerous  signs  were  discovered ;  and,  at  some  6 
or  7  miles  from  camp,  ho  fell  in  with  a  party,  and  was  defeated  with  a  loss 
of  70  men.  Others  state  that  there  were  but  170  men  in  all,  30  of  whom 
were  regulars  imder  Lieut  Armstrong  and  Ensign  Hartshorn  ;  that  23  of  the 
latter  were  killed  or  taken,  and  seven  escaped  by  flight.  Lieut.  Armstrong 
saved  himself  by  plunging  into  a  slough,  and  remaining  most  of  the  night  up 
to  his  neck  in  mud  and  water.  Ensign  Hartshorn  made  an  equally  narrow 
escape.  In  his  flight  he  stumbled  over  a  log,  which,  as  he  fell,  he  observed 
contained  a  cavity  of  suflicient  magnitude  to.  admit  his  body.  He  crawled 
into  it,  and  eventually  escaped  unobserved.  While  he  lay  in  the  hollow  tree, 
be  witnessed  from  a  Knot-hole  the  burning  and  dreadful  torture  of  several  of  his 
comrades  on  the  same  ground  where  they  had  been  defeated.  Ensign  Harts- 
nom  is  lielieved  to  Ih;  the  same  who  fell  afterwards  in  the  battle  at  Fort  Re- 
covery. 

Never  did  Indians  gain  a  more  complete  victory,  and  never  was  a  plan 
better  laid  to  insure  it.  They  drew  the  army  after  them  by  their  trail ;  then, 
dividing  themselves  into  two  paities,  marched  back,  on  each  side  of  it,  to  a 
heath  or  plain,  and  there  lay  concealed  in  the  bushes,  while  their  pursuers 
came  directly  into  tl»e  snare.  "  The  militia,"  (Jen.  Harmer  said,  «  shamefully 
and  cowardly  threw  away  their  arms  and  ran,  without  scarcely  firing  a  gun ;" 
and  thus  the  regulars  were  left  to  fight  the  whole  force  of  the  Indians,  which 
could  not  have  been  less  than  a  thousand  warriors ;  and  it  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise how  even  seven  of  the  whites  should  have  escaped. 

This  defeat  was  on  the  17  October;  and  the  next  day  Harmer  arrived  with 
the  main  body  at  the  Great  Miami  village,  having  lost  several  of  his  scouting 
{Kirtics  on  his  march.  Among  these  was  Sergeant  Johonnet,  who  published 
a  narrative  of  his  captivity,  after  his  escape,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  kind. 

We  are  at  great  loss  to  accoimt  for  the  movements  the  general  next  made. 
Why  ho  began  a  retreat  without  any  further  operations,  it  is  difiicult  to  see. 
Pcrfiapa  ho  had  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  any  further  eflbrts  would  be 
useless,  and,  without  holding  a  council  of  his  oflicers,  had  determined  to  re- 
turn home.  If  such  was  his  resolution,  and  had  he  kept  it,  he  would  have 
saved  many  valuable  lives,  if  he  had  lost  his  reputation ;  yet,  as  the  case 
turned,  he  not  only  lost  his  reputation,  but  what  was  of  far  greoter  moment 
to  the  country,  many  valuable  lives  with  it 

Whether  conscious  that  he  was  grossly  reprehensible  for  what  he  had 
done,  or  not,  we  can  only  infer  the  fact  from  the  circumstances ;  for  he  gives 
us  no  journal  of  his  marches  from  place  to  place,  and  we  next  find  him  about 
8  miles  on  his  way  home,  on  the  evening  of  21  October.  Here  he  made  a 
stand,  and  again  detached  Col.  Hardin,  witn  about  400  men,  of  whom  GO  onl^ 
were  regulars,  with  orders  to  return  to  the  Great  Miami  village,  which,  it 
seemed,  the  general  had  already  lieen  informed,  was  in  possession  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  bring  on  an  engagement  with  them.  Under  Col.  Harden 
went,  at  this  time,  Mai.  Wyllys  of  Connecticut,  Maj.  Fontaine,  Maj.  McMul- 
len,  and  Col.  Hall.  They  marched  in  the  course  of  the  same  night,  and 
about  day,  on  the  22d,  came  to  the  village  in  four  divisions,  to  each  of  which 
was  assigned  a  different  point  of  attack.  They  did  not  find  the' Indians  un- 
pre|»ared ;  but  were  met  by  them  with  a  bravery  and  valor  not  to  be  over- 
come. By  one  account  it  is  said  the  fight  lasted  three  hours ;  tliat,  during  it, 
Maj.  McMullen  drove  a  party  of  the  Indians  into  the  Miami.  Maj.  Wyllys, 
with  almut  60  men,  was  cut  off  by  a  band  of  warriors,  who  came  upon  hmi 
m  the  rear,  under  cover  of  a  field  of  thick  hazels.  Maj.  Fontaine,  having 
ordered  his  men  to  retreat,  himself,  «in  a  frenzy  of  courage,"  rode  directly 
back  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  "cutting  and  slashing,"  till  he  was 
wounded,  and  carried  off  by  two  of  his  men  ;  nut  he  was  overtaken,  killed, 
and  scalped.  Maj.  Wyllys  was  left  mortally  wounded.  He  requested  to  be 
helped  upon  his  horse,  "  that  he  might  give  them  another  charge ;  but,  in  the 
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tiurry  of  tho  retreat,  it  could  not  be  done ;"  and  Lieut  Frotbingham,  of  his 
corntnntid,  was  leil  among  tlie  slain. 

A  retreat  was  made  in  tolerable  order ;  and  because  the  whites  were  not 

IHiroitod,  Hariner  pretended  to  claim  u  victory !    But  Indians  will  never 
etivo  plunder  to  pursue  a  flying  foe,  Avho  has  lett  all  behind  him. 

Tlit're  fell  in  this  miserably  conducted  expedition,  S14  men,  of  whom  18:3 
were  killed  in  battle,  and  31  wounded ;  several  of  these  died  of  their  wounds. 
Tlio  pro|»ortion  of  officers  was  very  great;  besides  those  already  named,  there 
were  lost,  Capts.  Tharp,  Scott,  and  McMutrey ;  Lieuts.  Sanders,  Worley, 
C'liirk,  and  Rogers;  Ensigns  Sweet,  Bridges,  Arnold,  Higgins,  and  Threl- 
kold. 

On  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Harmer  in  this  affair,  it  would  seem 
timf  lie  was  either  crazy,  or  utterly  devoid  of  judgment  It  must  have  been 
ii|)|mrent  to  every  subaltern  of  his  command,  that  the  first  battle  with  the 
lliniiinn  had  not  only  increased  their  boldness,  but  their  numbers  also.  Then, 
ut  the  very  time,  the  troops  are  marched  off  the  ground,  leaving  them  in  full 
tridinpli ;  and  when  at  a  safe  distance  from  danger,  a  fitlh  part  is  sent  buck 
Into  tlio  very  jaws  of  destruction.  With  these  glaring  facts  in  full  view,  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  on  what  ground  a  court  martial  could  honorably  ex- 
Diienite  Gen.  Harmer  of  all  blame ;  nor  is  it  any  easier  to  discover  how  he 
(soiild  have  Ikjch  acquitted  of  unofficerlike  conduct  with  Aonor. 

In  the  battles  with  the  Indians  during  this  expedition,  many  of  them  fought 
on  horseback,  having  their  horses  equipped  with  a  bunch  of  bells  hanging 
down  the  left  side  of  their  heads,  and  two  narrow  strips  of  red  and  white 
('.\(H\t  UN  a  sort  of  pendants.  The  Indians  themselves  were  painted  red  and 
black,  in  a  manner  "  to  represent  infernal  spirits."  Their  most  hideous  and 
torriHc  appearance,  added  to  the  noise  of  the  bells  and  the  flapping  of  the 
pendent  strips  of  cloth,  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  the  horses  of  tlie 
tnilitin,  that  thev  shrunk  hack  in  dismay,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
CUltV  they  coultl  be  brought  to  the  charge. 

'i  he  accounts  of  Harmer's  campaign  are  of  the  most  conflicting  diameter, 
no  two  agreeing  in  its  important  details.  Ills  official  account  of  it  is  one  of 
the  most  meagre  documents  of  the  kind  to  be  found  any  where.  The  most 
wo  can  learn  from  it  is,  that  he  had  been  somewhere  to  fight  Indians,  and 
lind  got  buck  again  to  Fort  Washington,  and  had  lost  183  men.  But  where, 
or  wTien,  or  how  it  was  done,  he  has  left  us  to  conjecture.  Judge  Marshall 
\mn  linaccotmtably  placed  it  under  1791,  and  Shallus,  who  is  generally  to  be 
relied  on,  places  his  march  from  Fort  Washington,  and  all  his  battles  (which, 
by  the  way,  he  never  fought  any)  under  the  date  of  30  September. 

I  am  aware  that  this  account  of  Harmer's  campaign  differs  considerably 
from  those  before  printed,  but  the  main  facts  were  long  since  obtained  fiom 
perMoim  engaged  in  it,  and  may  be  received  as  substantially  correct 
The  tiext  prominent  event  in  western  history  occurred  during  the  cam- 

IJftign  of  Gen,  Wayne,  and  has  been  referred  to  as  the  action  near  Fort 
iKeOVEUV. 

Fort  Recovery  was  so  named  because  it  was  built  on  the  ground  where 
dcu.  St  Clair  had  been  defeated ;  and  hence  that  ground  was  recovered  out  of 
the  linnds  of  the  savages.  This  fort  became  immediately  very  noted  iu 
f liHfory,  (Vom  a  bloody  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1794. 

I^trt  Recovery  was  one  of  those  advanced  posts  upon  which  Gen.  Wayne 
depended,  in  the  event  of  his  being  obliged  to  retreat  out  of  tlie  Indian 
coufitry,  upon  any  unforeseen  disaster.  It  was  on  a  small  branch  of  the 
WalmHli.  (mistaken  by  Gen.  St  Clair  for  the  St  Mary's,)  about  23  miles  from 
Greenville,  and  about  80  or  9t)  from  Fort  Washington,  (Cincinnati,)  and  is 
noon  the  wnthern  border  of  Mercer  county,  Oiiio,  not  3  miles  from  the  line 
divifling  Ohio  from  Indiana.  It  had  been  built  in  the  winter  of  1793,  and  iu 
JiUie.  1794,  the  general  ordered  a  quantity  of  provisions  to  be  deposited  there, 
m  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  supplies.  It  was  not  until  the  29th  of  this  mouth 
that  n  convoy  was  ready  to  proceed  thither  from  Fort  Greenville. 

Meanwhile  two  distinguished  Indian  chiefs,  with  a  few  followers,  had 
innrched  for  Fort  Recovery,  to  learn  what  they  could,  in  the  way,  of  the 
vicinity  of  tho  enemy.    These  two  chiefs  were  named  Capt.  Underwood, 
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and  Capt.  Bobb  Saixad  ;  the  former  a  Chikasaw,  and  the  latter  a  Choctaw. 
Thejr  peribrmed  their  service  fiiithfuiiy,  and  arrived  at  Recovery  the  same 
evening  that  the  convoy  did,  but  whether  before  or  after,  ia  not  mentioned ; 
yet  the  value  of  their  service  upon  this  occasion  was  lost  from  want  of  a 
proper  arrangement;  for  on  hailing  the  fort,  they  were  taken  for  tiie  enemy, 
and  speaking  a  different  language  from  the  western  Indians,  could  make  no 
communication  to  those  withm,  and  hence  were  obliged  to  retire  with  morti- 
fication. They  wore  prepared  to  communicate  the  important  intelligence, 
that  "  a  large  army "  of  Indians  was  hovering  about  the  fort,  and  were  to  be 
expected  immediately  to  attack  it  It  was  discovered  afterwards,  that  the 
Indians  had  learned  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  and  determined  on  carry- 
ing it  by  storm,  thus  proving  the  value  ot  the  information  which  was  lost; 
the  important  post,  Recovery,  being  then  defended  by  but  about  100  men, 
imder  Capt.  Gibson.  Of  these,  .30  were  inli)ntry,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Lieut.  Drake,  who,  in  the  battle  which  followed,  acted  a  most  con- 
spicuous part 

The  convoy  consisted  of  300  pack-horses,  80  riflemen  r.»ider  Capt.  Harts- 
horn, and  50  dragoons  under  Capt  Taylor;  the  whole  under  Major  J.  McMa- 
HON.  They  arrived  the  same  evening  at  their  place  of  destination,  without 
accident  On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  June,  as  the  convoy  was  about 
to  resume  its  return  marcn,  it  was  fiercely  attacked  by  a  numerous  body  of 
Indians,  3,000  or  upwai'ds,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained.  Previous  to  march- 
ing, the  pack-horsemen  had  spread  themselves  along  their  road,  and  were 
grazing  their  horses,  and  some  were  nearly  a  mile  from  the  fort  when  the 
onset  begun.  On  hearing  the  firing,  Major  McMahon,  supposing  the  Indians 
but  few,  took  only  the  .50  dragoons,  and  pushed  fbnvurd  to  the  point  of  attack. 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  line  of  pack-horses,  he  found  himself  almost  en- 
compassed by  Indians,  who,  showing  themselves  of  a  sudden,  seemed  to 
cover  the  ground  for  a  great  distance.  With  their  deafening  yells  they  poured 
an  incessant  fire  upon  the  devoted  band  with  deadly  effect  Among  trie  first 
killed  was  the  commander,  who  was  shot  dead  from  his  horse.  Capt.  Taylor, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  came  immediately  to  the  rescue,  but  finding 
himself  surrounded  by  the  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  endeavored  to  cut 
liis  retreat  through  them,  and  was  likewise  slain,  as  was  also  Comet  Terry. 
Capt  Hartshorn,  who  commanded  the  riflemen,  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  knee,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  carried  some  distance  by  his  men,  he 
was  finally  overtaken  and  killed.  They  gained  an  eminence  and  continued 
the  fight 

In  the  meantime  the  remnant  of  dragoons  and  other  fugitives  had  gained 
the  cleared  ground  adjacent  to  the  fort,  and  were  contending  at  most  fearful 
odds  with  their  victorious  enemy.  Seeing  their  desperate  situation,  Capt 
Gibson  permitted  Lieut  Drake,  at  his  own  request,  to  make  a  sally  from  the 
fort  in  aid  of  iiis  companions.  "  He  accordingly  sallied  out,  at  the  Iiend  of 
his  own  men  and  a  portion  of  the  riflemen,  skilfully  intei-posed  his  detach- 
ment between  the  retreating  troops  and  the  enemy,  opened  upon  them  a  hot 
fire,  arrested  their  advance,  and  thus  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  wounded  to 
effect  their  escape,  and  to  tlie  broken  and  retreating  conipnnies  to  reform  and 
again  to  face  the  enemy.  Throughout  the  whole  aflSiir,  Drake's  activity,  skill, 
and  extraordinary  self-possession,  were  most  conspicuous.  The  enemy  ob- 
served it  as  well  as  his  friends.  The  numerous  shots  directed  at  him,  liow- 
ever,  were  turned  aside  by  providential  interference,  until  he  had  accom- 

Klished  all  that  he  had  lieen  sent  to  i)erform.  He  then  received  a  ball  through 
is  body  and  fell ;  a  faithfid  corporal  came  to.his  assistance,  and  with  his  aid 
he  reached  the  fort;  and  those  two  were  the  Inst  of  the  retreating  ])arty  that 
entered  it — Drake  makitig  it  a  point  of  honor  that  it  should  be  so."  * 

Lieut  Drake  was  not  mortally,  though  very  severely  wounded,  but  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  He  returned  home  to  Connecticut  in  the  summer  of  1796,  on 
a  furlough,  and  died  there  shortly  after,  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  yellow 

*  Froir  a  pommunicatiun  of  our  prcsont  woriliy  rliipf  magistrate,  Gen.  Harbison,  by 
which  he  illustrated  in  the  most  happy  manner,  tnat  it  was  no  proof  of  cowardice  fur  nn 
officer  to  decline  fighting  a  duel ;  Drake  having  before  refused  to  accept  a  challenge  from, 
notwithstanding  he  had  been  grosslv  insulted  by,  another  officer. 
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fever,  it  is  said,  which  he  had  contracted  in  passing  through  Philadelphia,  in 
his  way.  The  brave  Capt  Hartshorn,  aa  has  been  mentioned,  was  wounded, 
and  could  not  travel,  lie  requested  his  men  to  leave  him  and  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  immediately  a  British  officer  (the  notorious  Capt.  M'Kee) 
came  to  him,  and  told  him  to  surrender  and  he  should  bo  well  treated.  But 
he  had  determined  never  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  at 
the  same  moment  aimed  a  blow  at  M'Kee  with  his  rifle,  which  knocked  him 
off  his  iiorse ;  and  before  he  recovered,  his  negro  servant  and  an  Indian  were 
upon  Capt.  Hartshorn,  and  had  despatched  him.  Lieut.  Marks,  of  Capt.  Harts- 
horn's company,  was  surrounded  and  alone.  He  fought,  and  kept  off  the 
Indians  with  his  spontoon  until  it  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  then  jumping 
over  the  heads  of  some,  and  knocking  down  with  his  fist  one  that  had  taken 
him  prisoner,  escaped. 

In  this  protracted  and  desperate  light,  25  of  the  Americans  were  killed  and 
40  wounded,  and  all  the  pack-horses  lost ;  on  many  of  which  the  Indians  con- 
veyed away  their  dead  and  wounded ;  but  their  actual  loss  was  never  known. 
Several  other  American  officers  deserve  especial  notice ;  as  Ensign  Dodd  of 
Lieut.  Drake's  command,  and  Lieut.  Michael  of  Capt.  Hartshorn's.  Michael 
had  been  detached  with  a  chosen  party,  all  of  whom  were  killed  but  three ; 
himself  escaping  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  Lieut  Marks.  The  Indians 
closely  besieged  the  fort  all  that  day  and  night,  and  the  next  day  till  about 
noon,  when  they  drew  off.  The  Indians  displayed  great  braveiy,  often  ad- 
vancing in  solid  column  within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fort* 

The  well-known  chiefs,  Little  Turtle  and  Blue  Jacket,  were  among 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Indians  in  this  battle.  Of  Capt  Underwood,  we 
have  no  further  account ;  but  the  sequel  of  the  life  of  his  companion  is  soon 
told.  He  had  about  this  time  been  sent  upon  an  excursion,  ana  meeting  with 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  defeated  them ;  pursued  one  into  the  midst  of  a  large 
encampment,  where  he  despatched  him ;  but,  at  the  same'  time,  lost  his 
own  life.  ' 

There  were,  in  Gen.  Wayne's  army,  20  warriors  out  of  the  tribe  of  Chok- 
taws.  PiOMiNoo,  who  had  been  with  St  Clair,  was  also  of  the  number.  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  same,  afterwards  called  Gen.  Colburt,  in  which 
suggestion,  if  we  are  connect,  he  was. the  son  of  a  Scottish  gentleman  Iw  an 
Indian  woman,  whose  father  was  killed  in  an  affair  near  the  mouth  of*^  the 
Ohio,  in  1781.  His  services  under  Gen.  St  Clair  have  been  touched  upon ; 
and  for  those  under  Gen.  Washington,  he  received  a  sword,  and  a  commission 
of  major ;  and  Gen.  Jackson  gave  him  a  sword  also,  and  a  colonel's  commis- 
sion. Having  l>een  always  in  the  interest  of  The  government  of  the  United 
States,  he  suppoited  the  emigration  principle ;  and  that  his  example  might 
have  weight,  he  went  himself  to  Arkansas,  in  1836,  with  the  Ridge  party. 
But  his  years  there  were  few,  as  doubtless  they  must  have  been  in  the  land 
of  his  nativity,  for  in  183f)  he  had  attained  his* 95th  year,  which  ended  his 
earthly  career.    Ht  died  there  in  November  of  that  year. 

PioMiNoo  was  a  true  Indian.  His  men  having  taken  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  engaged  in  St  Clair's  defeat,  he  ordered  him  to  immediate  execution ; 
and  that  no  warrior  should  be  disgroced  by  the  act,  an  old  man  was  ap-- 
pointed  to  shoot  him.    He  had  joined  Gen.  St  Clair's  army  with  21  men. 


CHAPl'ER  XV. 

EVENTS    OF    THE    INDIAN    WAR   OF    1763  AND   1764,   ON   THE    OHIO.. 

Siege  (if  Fort  Pitt—Mly  defended  by  Capt.  Ecvvzn—Col.  Henry  Bmtquet ordtred  <«^ 
miireh  to  its  relief — Extreme  danger  of  the  undertaking — Throws  succor  into  Fort 


*  1  have  been  thus  circumstantial  In  detailing  this  imporiant  event  in  our  Indian  wars,  be- 
cause it  lias  not  been  done  by  any  writer ;  several  have,  however,  noticed  it,  but  their  ac-- 
counts  are  very  incomplete.  My  chief  aiitlioriiios  are,  ",t  Letler  dat>:d  at  Fott  Greenville,  four 
days  after  the  battle!'  The.  Westenk.  Review,  air.l  [Vilher's  C.'i.-o./jc't's. 
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BOUQUET'S  EXPEDITION— SIEGE  OF  FORT  PITT.         [Book  V. 


Ligmuer,  as  does  Capt.  Odrrt — Fort  Berfford  besieged — Battlk  or  Busht  Ron 
— <3  second  battle — End  qf  the  campaign — Jin  army  raised  for  another — Col.  Bou- 
quet commands  it — Col.  Bradatreet  to  cooperate  by  the  lakes — Indians  completely 
subdued  and  sue  for  peace— Surrender  206  captives. 

"  Wentward  the  wtvei  or  population  rull, 
Liko  the  wild  pyruiniil  of  uwl'iil  lliinio, 
Sweopint  the  broad  prairie  witliout  i-ontriil,  , 

Urged  Of  Aerco  tomposti  wliicli  no  might  can  tame." 

Iff  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  detail  those  events  of  Pontiuk's  war  not 
before  particularly  considered.  We  have  seen  the  tenninution  of  the  siege  of 
Detroit,  and  we  will  now  return  into  the  distant  south,  to  another  besieged 
fort,  upon  the  Ohio,  named  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  great  statesman,  William 
Pitt.  It  had  been  closelv  invested  for  many  days,  when  Pontiuk  gave  up 
the  siege  of  Detroit,  and  all  communication  was  cut  off  from  it,  when  an  order 
was  given  for  an  attempt  to  throw  supplies  into  it  by  marching  through  tiie 
wilderness.  This  fort  stood  upon  a  narrow  tongue  oi  land  made  by  tlie  con- 
fluence of  the  Mocongahela  with  the  Ohio,  and  such  was  the  boldness  of  the 
Indians  that  'Mhey  had  posted  themselves  under  the  banks  of  both  rivers,  by 
the  very  walls  of  the  fort,  and  continued,  m  it  were,  buried  there,  from  day  to 
day,'  with  astonishing  patience ;  pouring  lu  an  incessant  storm  of  musketry 
and  fire  arrows;"  by  which  they  nad  counted  upon  starving  or  burning  out  at 
length  the  beleaguered  garrison. 

Fort  Pitt  was  commanded  by  Capt  Ecuyer,  an  officer  who  did  himself 
much  credit  on  the  occasion,  for  he  had  not  only  the  wily  chiefs  of  forty  bands 
of  savages  to  provide  against,  but  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  had  been  opened 
against  niin ;  by  which  the  swollen  rivers  had  nearly  destroyed  the  foundutiou 
of  his  fortress.  He  was  200  miles,  by  any  travelled  path,  from  all  settlemeuts, 
and  could  send  no  account  of  bis  distressed  condition  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  fort 

Gen.  Amherst  was  acquainted  with  the  fate  of  some  of  the  outposts,  and  he 
bad  thrown  succors  into  Detroit ;  but  whether  Fort  Pitt  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  or  the  English,  there  was  nothing  beyond  conjecture.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  things  when  he  magnanimously  determined  to  send  a  force  to  its 
relief.  He  had  only  the  shattered  remainder  of  the  42d  and  77tli  regiments, 
just  returned  Irom  the  West  Indies,  that  he  could  spare  for  the  enterprise,  and 
it  was  hazarding  not  a  little  to  attempt  it  with  men  worn  down  with  hard  ser- 
vice and  disease;  when  those  in  high  spirits  and  sound  health  could  scarcely 
hope  to  pass  Rraddock's  fatal  fields  with  safety. 

The  forces  destined  for  the  expedition  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Car- 
lisle in  Pennsjylvania,  aud  Col.  Henry  Bouquet  was  appointed  to  lead  them. 
Melancholy  forel)odings  occupied  the  minds  of  the  frontier  inhabitants ;  a 
great  number  of  plantations  had  been  plundered  and  burnt,  mills  destroyetl, 
<*  and  the  full  ripe  crops  stood  waving  in  the  fields,  ready  for  the  sickle,  but 
the  reapers  were  not  to  be  found."  But  about  500  efl'ective  men  were  all  that 
the  colonel  could  count  upon,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  would  meet  with  a 
defeat,  which  would  leave  the  inhabitants  in  a  vastly  worse  condition  than  if 
the  expedition  had  not  been  undertaken.  And  such  was  the  des|>oiidcncy  of 
the  people,  that,  notwithstanding  a  deposit  of  provisions  had  l)eon  ordered  ut 
Carlisle  early  in  the  season,  when  Col.  Bouquet  arrived  there  in  July,  lie  found 
nothing  had  been  done ;  aiid  instead  of  finding  supplies  for  his  men,  he  found 
the  wretched  inhabitants  expecting  them  of  him,  and  he  actually  bc8tovvc<l 
some  upon  them  out  of  his  own  stores.  Yet  in  spite  ofthe.se  discouragements', 
he  was  ready,  in  about  eighteen  days,  to  take  up  his  line  ofmarcli. 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Ligonier,  fiir  advanced  into  the  vvildorncssi,  and  west  of  tho 
Alleghany  Mountains,  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  fulling  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  Indians,  and  all  haste  was  made  by  Col.  Bouquet  to  reach  it  with  the  army 
to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  This  was  of  especial  importance,  inasmuch 
as  that  fort  contained  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  was  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  as  well  as  weakly  garrisoned,  notwithstanding  two  other  small  forts 
had  lieen  abandoned  to  strengthen  it;  namely,  one  "at  the  crossings  of  the 
Juniata,"  and  the  other  at  Stony  Creek. 
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Not  beinff  able  to  inarch  with  the  main  \mi\y  tin  luiori  im  hr  docmfid  it  neces- 
sary, Col.  Bouquet  determined  to  send  thirty  inon  in  mlvniicp  ttirough  the 
woods  to  join  the  garrison.  *'  For  an  ol)ject  of  tlint  iin})ortance,  every  risk 
was  to  be  run,"  it  was  said ;  and  they  set  out  on  ihair  haKnrdouH  journey  with 
small  hopes  from  their  friends.  Contrary  to  what  might  Imve  been  exjiected, 
as  well  as  former  experience,  this  little  bund  iiucfluiide<l,  by  forced  marches, 
without  being  discovered  by  the  Indians,  until  (hev  had  got  within  sight  of  the 
Ibrt,  by  throwing  themselves  into  it ;  and  although  flntd  upon,  escaped  unin- 
jured. Their  having  been  anticipated,  however,  In  tholr  lienovolent  work, 
detracts  nothing  from  the  honor  of  its  pertbriiinncu  ;  nor  is  Capt.  Ourry  the 
losH  to  be  commended  for  having  encouraged  twenty  volunteers  to  march  fi-om 
Fort  Bedford,  where  he  commanded,  upon  the  same  ditHcult  service.  These 
few  bravo  woodstncu  met  with  a  success  proportionate  to  their  courage. 
"  Here  the  distt-essed  families,  scattered  for  twelve  or  ftfleon  miles  around, 
(led  tor  protection,  leaving  most  of  their  eflTects  u  prey  to  the  savages.** 

Fort  Bedford  was  as  closely  invested  as  Ligonier ;  and  atraut  this  time  a 
party  of  eighteen  men  were  surprised  in  its  very  neighlKirhood  and  all  cut  ofC 
fhis  happened  but  a  few  days  |)revious  to  the  arrival  of  Col.  Bouquet  at  that 
place,  wliich  was  on  the  25  July,  17(13.  Fort  Bedford  was  100  mdes  beyond 
the  frontier,  and  the  same  distance  (Vom  Fort  I'itt 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  became  ocquaiiitiid  witti  the  triarch  of  the  English 
army,  they  broke  up  the  siege  of  Fort  I'itt,  and  procmtded  to  waylay  the  route 
they  knew  it  must  take.  There  were  many  Ibririidablo  loaders  omong  them 
at  this  period,  as  Kikyuskuno,  the  Woi.r,  Detawan)  cliiciii;  but  the  most 
savage  and  dreaded  were  Shawanese,  whoso  names  have  not  reached  us. 
The  colonel  marched  from  Fort  Bedford  on  thu  2H  Jidy,  and  having  to  pass 
several  dangerous  defiles,  he  prudently  detertnined  to  leave  his  wagons  and 
proceed  only  with  pack-horses.  Turtle  Creek,  along  which  he  was  to  pass, 
was  commanded  the  whole  wajr  by  high  and*  craggy  hills.  This  place  he 
intended  to  have  passed  on  the  m^ht  of  the  20  July,  by  u  forced  tnarch,  thereby, 
if  possible,  to  have  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  wily  lulveniary ;  but  this  he 
was  not  able  to  eflect ;  and  we  will  give,  in  his  own  words.  Col.  Bouquet's 
account  of  the  attack  made  upon  his  men  on  their  march.  His  official  de- 
spatch was  dated  at  Edge  Hill,  twenty-six  miles  fVoin  Fort  Pitt,  5  August,  1763 ; 
and  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  2d  instant  the  troops  and  convoy,  intended  for  Fort  Pitt,  arrived  at 
Ligonier,  where  I  could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  the  enemy ;  the  expresses 
sent  since  the  beginning  of  July,  having  been  either  killed,  or  obliged  to 
return,  all  the  passes  being  occupied  by  the  enomv.    On  the  4th.  proceeded 
with  the  troops,  and  about  340  horses  laden  with  nour.    1  intenaed  to  have 
halted  to-day  at  Bushy  Run,  a  mile  beyond  thin  camp,  and,  after  having 
refreshed  the  men  and  horses,  to  have  marched  in  the  night  over  Turtle 
Creek,  a  very  dangerous  defile  of  several  miles,  commanded  by  high  and 
cmggy  hills ;  but  at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon,  after  u  march  of  seventeen  miles, 
the  savages  suddenly  attacked  our  advanced  guard,  which  was  immediately 
.  repulsed  by  the  two  light  infantry  companies  of  the  42d  regiment,  who  drove 
the  savages  from  their  ambuscade,  and  [lursiiod  them  a  0ood  way.    They 
immediately  returned  to  the  attack,  and  the  fire  lM)lng  obstinate  on  our  front, 
and  extending  along  our  flanks,  yfe  made  a  general  charge  with  the  whole 
line,  to  dislodge  the  savages  from  the  heights;  in  which  attempt  we  suc- 
•  ceeded,  though  without  obtaining  by  it  any  decisive  odvuntoge ;  for  as  soon 
as  they  were  driven  from  one  post,  they  appeared  on  another,  till,  by  continual 
reenfbrcements,  they  were  at  last  able  to  surround  us,  and  attack  the  convoy 
left  in  our  rear.    This  obliged  us  to  march  bock  to  protect  it.    The  action  then 
became  general,  and  though  we  were  attacked  on  every  side,  and  the  savages 
exerted  themselves  with  uncommon  resolution,  they  were  constantly  repulsed 
with  loss.    We  also  suffered  considerably :  Capt  Lieut.  Graham  and  Lieut 
M'Intosh  are  killed,  and  Capt  Graham  wounded.    Of  the  Royal  American 
regiment,  Lieut  Dow,  who  acted  as  deputy  qimrtermMter-general,  is  shot 
through  the  body.    Of  the  77th,  Lieut  Donald  Compbell,  and  Mr.  Peebles,  a 
volunteer,  ore  vvounded;  in  all,  above  sixty  are  killed  and  wounded.    The 
action  has  lasted  from  one  o'clock  till  night,  and  we  oxitect  to  begin  again  at 
daybreak." 
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Thus  ended  the  first  battle  "  near  Buiihy  Run,"  nnd  Iwtli  nrmicH  were  deter- 
mined on  another  oh  soon  as  they  could  diHtinKuiMh  irirnd  I'runi  fuo,  nt  the 
earliest  return  of  daylight  Accordingly,  "  lu  tlio  niornin^f,"  miyH  Col.  Bou- 
quet, **  the  savages  surrounded  our  camp,  at  the  diMtancu  oi  uliout  SOU  yards, 
and  by  shouting  and  yelping  quite  round  that  uxtenHivu  circunifiircnco,  thought 
to  have  terrified  us  with  tlieir  nuinhern:  tlicy  attacked  um  early,  and  uiuior 
favor  of  an  incessant  fire,  mode  several  Ixdd  efiorts  to  penetrate  our  cunip ; 
and  though  they  failed  in  the  attempt,  our  situation  was  not  the  less  perplex- 
ing, having  exiierienced  that  brisk  attacks  hud  little  eilitct  u|Mtn  nn  enemy  who 
always  gave  way  when  pressed,  and  appeared  ugnin  inunudiutely :  our  troops 
were,  besides,  extremely  fatigued  with  the  long  march,  and  um  lung  action  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  distressed  to  the  lust  ilegrue  by  a  total  want  of  water, 
mucii  more  intolerable  than  the  enemy's  fire." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  second  Imttte  near  Itushy  Run ;  at 
this  stage  of  which  many  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  uiid  sonie  had  liillen 
into  the  Indians'  hands.  Nothing  seemed  to  he  gained,  hut  every  thing  wore 
an  unfavorable  aspect.  Tied  to  tlieir  convoy,  the  whites  couUl  neither  pursue 
the  foe  nor  continue  their  march,  und  many  of  their  horses  were  killed,  and 
their  drivers  had  taken  refuge  in  the  woods.  At  length  the  colonel  put  in 
practice  a  stnitngem,  which  probably  wus  the  only  nteiins  lie  coulu  have 
adopted  to  have  saved  his  army  from  a  total  dofimt.  He  saw  that  the  Indians 
became  everv  moment  more  and  more  imboldened,  nnd  to  repulse  them 
effected  nothing,  while  to  him  it  would  B4M>n  nmoiint  to  curtain  deliiat ;  he 
therefore  made  a  feigned  retreat,  and  so  masterly  was  it  ])erfornied,  that  the 
Indians  were  completely  deceived,  and  they  pressed  forward  in  a  body  from 
their  coverts  to  gam  the  centre  of  the  circular  encampment,  while  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  army,  under  Major  Campbell,  seconded  by  Cunt.  Jlasset,  suddenly 
closed  in  upon  them  from  a  point  of  the  hill  where  he  could  not  be  observea, 
pouring  in  at  the  same  time  » tremendous  fire,  and  then  charging  them  with 
impetuosity.  Many  of  them  were  killed,  and  though  they  returned  the  fire, 
their  ardor  was  damped,  and  victory  was  no  lunger  duubtfUl.  The  whole 
army  was  upon  them  before  they  could  reload,  anir  numbers  were  cut  off  by 
a  cross  fire  before  they  could  regain  their  trees. 

The  battle  having  now  closed,  the  army  was  enabled  to  encamp  and  take  a 
little  repose,  of  which  it  was  in  extreme  need.  On  mustering,  it  was  found 
that  115  had  been  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  of  the  regular  troops,  fifty  of 
which  were  of  the  former  number.  Of  the  Indiiiiis  they  hiunieil  sixty  were 
killed.  Four  days  after  Col.  Bouquet  arrived  at  Tort  Pitt,  without  any  other 
accident  than  a  few  scattering  shot  fi-om  unseen  Indians ;  and  here  lie  was 
obliged  to  end  this  campaign,  not  having  sufiiciciit  fbnie  to  pursue  tlie  enemy 
beyond  the  Ohio,  nor  any  prospect  of  a  rcenfbrceinent. 

The  next  year  it  was  determined  to  send  out  u  larger  force  under  the  same 
excellent  commander,  which  should  be  able  to  strike  nn  eftbctiial  blow  upon 
the  Indians  in  their  strong-holds,  or  awe  them  into  submisHion.  Pennsylva- 
nia was  to  raise  1,000  men ;  Virginia  wus  culled  upon,  nnd  SCO  fVicndly  Indians 
tendered  their  services.  With  these,  part  of  two  regiments  of  regulars  were 
to  l)e  joined,  and  the  whole  were  exi>ected  nt  Carlisle  ready  to  march  by 
July ;  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  August  heihto  t\wy  W(!re  ready,  and  theii 
no  men  fVom  Virginia  appeared,  and  the  friendly  Indians  never  cnme.  Vir- 
ginia excused  herself  by  sa;y'ing  it  Imd  ulreudy  700  men  in  the  field,  and  those 
were  insufficient  to  protect  its  own  frontier. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  spring  n;turiied,  the  Indians  fell  anew  uiion  the 
back  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  S|)reud  a  deploruble  ruin 
over  a  great  extent  of  countr}',  killing  and  currying  uwuy  the  inhabitants  with 
their  wonted  barbarity. 

Gen.  Crage  was  now  commander-in-chief  in  the  colonies,  and  he  ordered 
Col.  Bradstreet,  with  a  strong  force,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Col.  Bouquet, 
by  proceeding  by  way  of  the  lakes,  and  lulling  upon  the  backs  of  the  Wyan- 
dots,  Ottawas,  and  Miamies. 

Col.  Bouquet  marched  from  Carlisle  on  the  0  August,  1764,  and  reached 
Fort  Loudon  on  the  13th.  In  this  march  of  four  days,  desertions  had  liecome 
alarming  among  the  Pennsylvania  trooi)H,  notwithstanding  they  had  been 
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warned,  botli  by  the  coinmouder  and  Gov.  Penn,  of  the  niiu  it  would  create, 
und  the  condign  manner  in  which  it  would  lie  punished.  The  latter  gentle- 
man had  accompanied  Col.  Bouquet  to  Carliale,  and  there  appropriately  ad- 
dressed the  troops  liefore  they  liegan  their  march.  Nevertheless  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  liad  decreased  from  1,000  to  700  men,  and  the  colonel  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  governor  and  commissioners  to  complete  his  complement 
And  by  the  exertions  of  Gov.  Fau(|uicr  of  Virginia,  the  quota  of  men  from 
*hat  province  were  eunblud  to  Join  the  exjiedition  at  Pittsburgh. 

Before  leaving  Fort  Loudon,  Col.  Bouquet  received  despatches  from  CoL 
Brndstreet,  acquainting  him  that  he  hud  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Dela- 
wares  and  Sliuwancso ;  hut  Col.  Boucpiet  had  no  faith  in  their  pretensions, 
and  on  communicating  with  Gnn.  Gage,  the  treaty  was  rejected  by  him,  and 
offensive  measures  were  not  relaxed. 

A:^  Noou  as  the  urmy  had  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  ten  Indians  were  observed  on 
the  nortii  side  of  tlio  Ohio,  who  signitied  a  desi.-e  for  a  conference.  This  the 
colonel  looked  upon  as  a  strutug(;m  made  use  of  by  them  to  get  information 
ot'  his  strength  und  intentions.  Three  of  the  (wrty  were  induced  to  visit  the 
fort ;  and  not  being  able  to  sutisiy  the  wiiitcs  of  their  good  intentions,  they 
woi-c  held  as  spies,  and  their  associates  fled  On  the  20  September  the  colo- 
nel s<mt  one  of  the  three  out  with  a  message  to  his  countrymen,  informinff 
them  that  he  hud  heard  of  the  treaty  with  Col.  Brndstreet,  but  he  Imd  learned 
too,  that  since  then  they  had  committed  several  murders ;  that  he  was  now 
prejiared  to  distress  them  to  the  utmost,  if  they  did  not  immediately  stop 
then*  depredations,  and  give  assurances  of  their  sincerity  by  leaving  the  path 
open  to  Detroit,  and  safely  returning  the  messengers  he  was  now  to  send  to 
Col.  Bradstreet;  and  if  the  said  messengers  were  detained  or  injured,  he 
would  put  his  hostages  to  douth,  und  show  no  mercy  in  future  to  any  of  them. 
Twenty  days  were  allowed  them  to  perform  the  mission. 

This  talk  hud  a  salutary  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  chiefs ;  they  hud  be- 
come pretty  well  assured  that  Col.  Bouquet  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  nor 
cuught  asleep ;  and  on  the  1  October,  an  Onondaga  and  one  Oneida  came  to 
F^ort  Pitt,  pretending  friendship,  claiming  to  be  friends  under  the  ancient 
league  between  the  Five  Nations  and  English.  They  oflTered  him  a  little 
friendly  advice,  as  that  his  force  was  too  small  to  think  of  doing  any  thing 
against  so  numerous  on  enemy  as  were  the  Indians,  and  that  if  he  would  wait 
u  little  they  would  all  come  and  make  peace  with  him ;  and  especially  if  he 
would  set  at  liberty  tliose  he  held  us  hostages.  But  Col.  Bouquet  understood 
Indian  talk  quite  as  well  as  they  understood  him,  probably,  when  he  told  them 
he  should  now  proceed  to  Tuscarawas,  and,  if  they  had  any  thing  further  to 
say,  they  might  meet  him  there ;  but  as  to  delay,  that  was  out  of  the  c^uestion. 
And  the  next  day,  October  the  2d,  he  was  ready  to  take  up  his  line  ot  march, 
und  his  entire  force  consisted  of  1,500  men.  Before  leaving,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  shoot  two  soldiers  for  desertion.  All  the  women,  except  one  to  each 
corps,  and  two  nurses  for  the  general  hospital,  were  ordered  to  return  to  the 
settlements,  and  every  other  encumbrance  was  avoided  before  taking  up  the 
line  of  march. 

On  the  6th  the  army  reached  Beover  Creek,  and  here  a  soldier  joined  it, 
who  had  been  taken  near  Fort  Bedford,  and  now  escaped  from  his  cuptora. 
lie  informed  the  colonel  that  the  Indians  had  watched  the  army,  and  were 
surprised  ut  its  numbers.  Two  miles  farther  on  was  found  the  skull  of  a 
child  set  upon  u  pole.  On  the  9th  trees  were  seen,  on  the  bark  of  which  were 
many  hieroglyphical  characters  painted,  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  In- 
dians to  denote  Jheir  war  ex|)loit8.  On  the  13th  the  army  arrived  at  Tusca- 
rawas, and  here  the  colonel  found  the  two  men  who  had  lieen  sent  to  Col. 
Bradstreet  with  despatches,  before  spoken  of.  They  stated  that  they  had  been 
made  prisoners  by  the  Deluwares,  who  carried  them  to  one  of  their  towns,  16 
miles  from  Tuscarawas,  wliere  they  kept  them  until  the  army  reached  here; 
and  now,  "  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,"  set  them  at  liberty,  and  ordered  them 
to  tell  "the  great  white  captain"  that  the  head  men  of  the  Delawares  and 
Shawanese  were  coming  as  soon  as  possible  to  treat  with  him.  On  the  15th 
they  encamped  on  Margaret's  Creek,  and  soon  after  a  deputation  of  six  In- 
dians arrived,  and  informed  Col.  Bouquet  that  the  chiefs  were  in  council  ready 
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to  treat  with  him,  about  oight  iiiiluH  off.  He  raturncil  answer  that  ho  would 
meet  tliem  the  next  day  at  u  Iwwcr  at  hoiiio  diMtiince  truiii  hw  own  canip,  and 
iu  tlie  interim  fortifietl  hia  {raiition,  truHting  nothing  in  thvir  proteittationB  of 
fHendahiik 

On  the  17  October  the  colonel  marched  to  the  liowcr,  making  the  best  diH- 
play  he  could  of  hia  best  troopn,  and  Hoon  after  the  Indiana  arrived,  and  were 
na  foliowB :  Kitashuta,  chiet  of  the  SenecuH,  with  15  warriors ;  Cuitalooa, 
chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Dolawares,  and  Beavkr,  chief  of  the  Turkey  tribe 
of  the  same  nation,  with  30  warriors ;  KKi8HiKAUTLHTHA,achief  of  the  eliaw- 
uDose,  und  G  warriors.  Tlie  Indian  sfieakers  were  Kitahhuta,  Tuhtlk-heart, 
CusTALOOA,  and  Beaver.  These  severally  Hpoko,  but  we  know  not  that  tliuir 
speeches  have  been  preserved ;  but  what  they  said  went  only  to  excuse  thcin- 
Hclves,  and  cost  the  binnio  on  their  young  men,  and  the  western  nations,  over 
«vhom  they  had  no  control ;  but  "  tliey  sued  tor  jience  in  the  most  abject  man* 
•ler,"  promising  to  deliver  u|>  all  thoir  prisoners  without  Avt\ay.  The  colonri 
then  dismissed  them,  and  told  them  he  would  meet  them  again  the  next  duv, 
but  owinj;  to  the  weather  the  meeting  was  deferred  to  the  20th.  He  then  told 
them  their  excuses  amounted  to  nothing ;  recounted  to  them  the  outrages  they 
had  committed,  as  killing  and  captivating  the  traders  sent  among  them  at  their 
own  request ;  attacking  Fort  Pitt,  which  had  been  built  by  their  consent,  mur- 
dering four  men,  who  had  l)ecn  sont  to  them  with  messages;  thoir  attacking 
his  troops  last  year ;  their  fulHifying  tiieir  |)romise  to  Col.  Bradstrcot,  of  deliv- 
ering up  tlieif  captives  to  him  by  the  10  of  last  month,  &c  ;  that  they  might 
rest  assured  that  the  army  would  not  leave  their  country  until  his  terms  were 
complied  with,  and  12  days  were  allowed  tliem  to  deliver  the  prisoners  in, 
which  was  to  be  done  at  Wakatamake.  All  persons  were  required, "  English- 
men, Frenchmen,  women  and  children  ;  whether  adopted,  married,  or  fiving 
among  them  under  any  denomination  or  pretence  whatsoever ;  and  to  furnish 
horses,  clothing  and  provisions,  to  carry  them  to  Fort  Pitt"  When  they  had 
fully  compliea  with  tliese  terms,  "  they  were  to  bo  informed  on  what  terms 
they  might  have  peace." 

It  should  have  been  observed,  that  at  the  tirst  meeting,  on  the  17th,  the 
Delaware  chiefs  delivered  up  18  white  prisoners,  and  83  small  sticks,  indica- 
ting the  number  still  remaming  in  their  hands.  Meanwhile  Col.  Bouquet 
determined  to  march  further  into  their  country,  knowing  that  his  success  in 
getting  prisoners  depended  much  on  the  presence  of  his  army ;  and  on  the  25 
Octowr  he  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  Forks  of  Muskingum,  where,  instead 
of  Wakatamake,  the  prisoners  were  to  be  delivered;  this  position  being 
very  convenient  for  the  Indians,  most  of  their  princi|)al  towns  lying  around  it. 
Besides,  it  was  a  position  from  whence  un  effectual  blow  might  be  struck  ut 
any  moment.  Here  convenient  houses  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the 
captives.  On  the  28  October,  Peter,  the  Cuughnawaga  chief,  and  20  others 
of  tliat  nation,  arrived  iirom  Sandusky,  bringing  a  letter  from  Col.  Bradstreet, 
by  which  it  appeared  he  had  ascended  the  River  Sandusky  as  far  as  he  could 
in  canoes,  but  bad  not  effected  any  treaty  or  received  any  prisoners,  and  wus 
about  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country. 

By  the  9  November,  there  were  delivered  to  Col.  Bouquet  206  captives,  of 
which  90  were  Virginians,  and  llti  l)elonKed  to  Pennsylvania:  among  them 
tliere  were  125  women  and  cluldrcn.  There  yet  remained  with  the  Shuwa- 
nese  about  100  more,  wliich,  from  their  scattered  condition,  could  not  be  hud, 
but  hostages  were  taken  for  their  safe  delivery  the  next  spring.  The  sei>aru- 
ting  of  these  ca|itive8  from  the  Indians,  and  their  meeting  with  their  friends 
and  relatives,  (many  of  whom  were  itrescut,)  was  a  scene  past  description ; 
children  brought  up  among  the  Indians  clung  to  their  adoptend  mothers,  and 
the  mothers  to  them,  flying  with  fear  from  their  own  parents.  The  Indian 
has  by  many  been  denied  that  paternal  affection  so  common  to  humanity ; 
but  luid  such  witnessed  this  scene,  their  opinions  would  have  changed.  Some 
^vould  not  be  separated  from  their  white  captives,  and  even  followed  the  army 
in  its  maroh  to  Philndelphia.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Indian 
expeditions  upon  record ;  not  brilliant  by  reason  of  «anguiuary  battles,  but 
from  far  more  glorious  deeds  of  humanity. 

That  the  IndLtns  were  completely  humbled  by  the  firm  and  resolute  con< 
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duct  of  Col.  Bouqiiot,  Iioh  buiMi  rninnrkiul;  lint  we  fniinot,  with  jiiHtioo  to  tlio 
8ut>|ect,  Muliinit  it,  without  iotling  tlii!  cliiotH  lit-  I'uliy  luiunl.  NotwithNtuiidiiiff 
tbo  HhuwuiiuMu  hud,  l>y  tlioir  (iu|Hity,  iii4*tuiitiMl  to  tint  duiiiundM  of  tliu  coIoiimK 
KM  (or  UM  thoy  could  uiidur  iiri'Hoiit  cirounitttanccM,  lliov  were  coiiiiidur«3<l  '*iitill 
out  ill  rub«)liioii,"  uiul  ri;inuui«Ml  to  Iw  tn-utcd  with.  Tlitiv  had  hIiowu  "  u  dil- 
utorinuM  uud  Nulk-n  huuKlitiiii)8H  in  nil  their  conduct,  which  rendered  it  very 
NUHiiicioiiM."  Accordingly,  ii  Hepuriitu  cont'ereiice  won  hud  with  thuni  on  the 
14  NoveiiilMsr,  when  there  upueured  the  chiefk,  Kkihsl-vautchtiia  uiid  Nim- 
WHA,  with  the  Kkd  Hawk,  Lavibhimo,  Bcnhivasica,  Ewekcunwee,  Keiq- 
liKiuiiqiJK,  mid  40  wturriorH.  There  were  uImo  preHent,  the  Cuughimwuga, 
Beiiecu,  und  Deluwuru  chiefk  Red  Hawk  wuti  chief  Hpeuker  of  the  Hhawu> 
neao,  und  he  tliun  uddresacd  the  KiikIihIi  : — 

"  Jlrother,  listen  to  uh,  your  younger  brotherH.  Ah  wo  hco  Boinething  in 
voiir  eyeH  thut  lookH  diMtuitiHfaction,  we  now  clear  them.  You  have  credited 
bud  Mtories  uf^uiimt  uh.  We  clean  your  earn,  tiiut  you  may  hear  better  hero- 
aller.  We  wittli  to  remove  every  tiling  bad  from  your  heart,  that  you  inav  be 
as  good  UH  your  ancestorH.  [Vi  oelL]  We  Haw  you  coming  with  an  upldlcd 
tomuhawk  in  ^our  hand.  We  now  take  it  fVoin  you,  and  throw  it  up  to  God. 
Let  him  do  with  it  as  he  uleaseH.  Wo  ho|)e  never  to  hoc  it  more.  Brottier. 
as  you  are  a  warrior,  take  hold  of  this  chain  [handing  a  bell]  of  (IriendHhii),  and 
let  us  think  no  more  of  war,  in  pity  of  our  old  men,  women,  and  childreD. 
We,  too,  are  warriors." 

The  remarkable  figure  made  uho  of  in  thin  H\)ccc.h,  of  throwing  the  hatchet  up 
to  Oitd,  is  new;  and  it  was  remarked  by  TIioiiiuh  Hutchiim,  who  heui-d  it,  thut 
by  it  tlie  speaker  wished  probably  to  be  uiidert<tood  thut,  by  this  disposition 
of  it,  it  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  bad  men,  and  would  be  given  only  to  the 


Curty  in  future,  to  whom  the  right  of  revenge  belouged ;  whereas  if  it  were 
uried  in  the  ground,  any  miscreant  might  dig  it  up. 
The  Englisii  did  not  much  like  the  talk  of  Red  Hawk  ;  they  saw  no  sup- 


plication, but  a  manlv  inde|iendence,  which  they  ought  to  have  admired,  rather 
than  reprobated.  That  the  Indians,  especially  the  Shawaiiese,  did  not  ac- 
knowledge themselves  entirely  in  the  wrong,  is  evident  from  their  ^iroducing 
ut  this  time,  through  their  speaker,  the  treaty  made  with  Pennsylvania  in  17U1, 
and  three  messages  or  letters  from  that  government,  of  diiTerunt  dates,  by  which 
they  undoubtedly  intended  to  show  that  the  English  hud  been  giiiltv  of  bar- 
barities as  well  as  the  Lidians.  However,  Red  Hawk  promised,  on  Itehalf  of 
his  nation,  that  all  the  prisoners  should  bo  delivered  up  at  Fort  Pitt  the  next 
spring. 

Col.  Bouquet  finding  no  more  prisoners  could  be  obtained,  owing,  as  has 
been  stated,  to  their  being  scattered  with  their  masters  upon  very  distant  hunt- 
ing grounds,  gave  up  his  campaign,  and  returned  to  Pniludelphia,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  beginning  of  Jaiuiui-y,  17(55.  Before  lcuvin|;  "  these  remote 
parts,"  however,  the  colonel  gave  the  Indians  a  talk,  in  which  he  observed, 
that  what  tlie  Shawanese  hud  said  would  have  lieeii  agreeable  to  him,  provi- 
ded their  acts  hud  correspoiuled  with  it.  He  reminded  them  that  they  hud 
promised,  at  Tuscarawas,  a  month  liefbre,  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be 
delivered  to  him  ut  his  ])resnnt  encampment  in  10  days,  and  demanded  what 
right  they  hud  to  ex|)eet  better  terms  than  the  Dclawures  and  others,  who 
had,  without  delay,  brought  in  tJioir  cujitives.  This  was  rather  unreusonablti 
on  the  part  of  the  colonel,  ina8iuuch  as  he  was  well  aware  that  he  was  [iress- 
ing  on  impossibility.  "  But,"  lie  says,  "I  will  cut  this  matter  short  with  you  ; 
and  before  I  cxiiluiii  myself  f'uitlicr,  I  insist  on  your  immediate  answer  to  the 
following  uueq^oiis:  Ist.  Will  you  collect  and  deliver  up  all  the  prisoners, 
token  in  this  oi*^ormer  wars,  whether  French,  English,  or  nc(^roes,_and  with- 
out any  exception  or  evasion  whatsoever?  2d.  Will  you  deliver  6  hostages 
into  my  hands  as  security  for  the  performance  of  your  promise,  and  as  a 
guaranty  that  your  people  shall  commit  no  more  hostilities  on  his  majesty's 
suMects  ?  " 

Bensivasica  said  the  Shawanese  would  comply,  excepting  as  regarded  the 
French ;  but  over  them  they  had  no  control,  and  the  English  might  do  with 
them  us  they  pleased ;  but  he  believed  they  had  nearly  all  returned  to  their 
own  country.    And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  captives  were 
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delivered  at  Fort  Pitt  agreeable  to  this  treaty.  Atler  the  hostages  were  deliv- 
ered, Col.  Bouquet  remarked  to  them,  "  that  though  he  had  brought  the  tom- 
ahawk in  his  hand,  yet  as  tliey  had  now  submitted,  he  would  not  let  it  fall  on 
their  heads,  but  let  it  drop  to  the  ground,"  and  exhorted  diem  to  be  kind  to 
the  prisoners,  and  said  he  should  send  along  with  them  some  of  the  iriendfi 
of  the  captives,  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  them.  At  the  same  time  the  chiefs 
of  the  other  tribes  present,  severally  addressed  the  Shawane  chiefs,  whom 
they  called  grandchildren  and  nephews,  and  urged  them  "  to  perform  their 
promises,  and  be  strong  in  doing  good,  that  this  peace  might  be  everlasting." 
These  transactions  occurred  on  the  12  November,  1764. 

In  the  narration  of  the  delivery  of  captives  on  tlie  9  of  the  same  month,  the 
relation  of  a  captive  was  passed  over,  which  shall  here  be  given.  A  Mr. 
Smallman,  who  had  been  a  major  of  Peuns^^lvania  troops,  and  had  been  made 

Iirisoner  in  the  summer  of  1763,  near  Detroit,  by  the  Wyandots,  who  delivered 
lim  to  the  Shawanese,  was  among  those  suiTeiideradat  that  time.  He  proved 
of  great  service  to  tlie  whites,  as  well  as  Lidians,  on  this  occasion,  by  being 
able  to  confirm  much  of  the  information  given  by  the  latter.  He  told  Col. 
Bouquet  that  all  the  Indians  who  had  hearcf  of  his  demand  had  come  on  im- 
mediately with  their  captives.  It  had  been  reported  among  the  Shawanese 
tliat  the  object  of  the  English  was  to  put  them  all  to  df^ath.  As  soon  as  this 
news  came  to  be  circulated  among  them,  they  began  to  prepare  to  kill  all  the 
captives ;  and  a  French  trader  among  thom,  who  Lad  many  barrels  of  powder 
and  ball,  offered  it  all  to  them  to  go  out  and  fight  the  English  army.  When 
they  were  about  to  commence  murdering  the  prisoners,  the  message  from  the 
colonel  was  received,  stating  that  he  only  wanted  the  captives  and  to  make 
{leace  with  them,  and  thus  a  horrid  tragedy  was  prevented.  Soon  after, 
when  many  prisoners  had  been  collected,  and  marched  as  &r  as  Wakauta- 
mikie,  news  came  that  a  soldier  had  been  killed  near  the  camp  of  the  army 
at  Muskingum.  This  the  Indians  thought  would  blast  all  their  hopes  of 
mercy,  and  they  again  resolved  to  put  the  captives  to  death ;  and  when  they 
had  even  got  them  into  a  small  compass  for  that  purpose,  anoUier  express 
ari'ived  from  Col.  Bouquet,  which  assured  them  that  he  had  no  suspicion  that 
they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  muixler,  and  thus  a  second  calranity  was 
happily  averted. 

Several  eminent  chiefs,  it  will  have  been  perceived,  make  their  appearance 
in  this  part  of  our  work,  and  to  them  we  can  add  the  name  of  Hopocan,  or 
Capt.  Pipe.  He  was  one  of  the  two  Indians  v.  hom  we  have  mentioned  as 
having  l)een  detained  as  spies  at  Fort  Pitt ;  the  name  of  the  other  was  Capt. 
John.  These  were  set  at  liberty  when  the  20G  captives  were  given  up.  Of 
tlie  melancholy  and  barbarous  murder  of  Red  Hawk,  notice  has  been  taken. 
The  causes  of  this  war  were  well  known  in  England,  and  the  complaints 
of  the  Indians  were  acknowledged  "  to  have  been  too  well  founded."  They 
had  long  watched  the  progress  of  settlements  upon  the  Susquehaunah,  and 
the  building  of  forts  in  their  country,  against  treaty  stipulations.  They  had 
not  only  submitted  to  this,  but  to  treatment  the  most  insolent.  They  resolved, 
in  ttie  spring  of  1763,  to  drive  back  their  oppressors ;  not,  however,  without 
first  romonstroting  in  rosiiectful  terms  to  the  English,  in  one  of  their  capitals, 
tlirough  a  deputation  of  their  chiefs.  Here  thev  declared  that  whatever  deeds 
mi^ht  be  preduced  by  one  J.  H.  Lydias  of  Albany,  or  othei-s,  pretending  to 
claim  lands  U|)on  the  Husqueliaiinuh,  they  were  utterly  fult^c,  and  would  not 
be  allowed ;  and  that  they  would  defend  them  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
result  we  have  seen. 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  events  of  l'oiit;ak'«  wnr  to  its  ckae  —  a  glorious 
termination,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  bloodless  one.    Many  yean^f  comparative 

iieoce  ensued ;  indeed  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  were  not  very  serious 
or  the  next  ten  years.  Cresap's  war  was  the  next,  which  terminated  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  Then  succeeded  the  calamities  of  the 
Revolution,  from  which  the  bidians  never  recovered. 
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The  names  of  the  Indians  are  printed  in  small  capitals  to  distinguish  them  from 
others,  and  tlie  names  of  Tribes  in  italics. — n.  signifies  note. 


A. 

Abbiaadasset  sells  Swan  Island,  iii.  101. 
Abemkits.  iii.  93.  137. 
Adakio,  his  exploits  and  history,  v.  9, 10. 
Adiwanuo,  an  eastern  chief,  iii.  113, 116. 
Agawam,  Indian  troubles  there,  ii.  46. 
Ahaton,  counsellor  to  Wampatuck,  ii.  46. 

AHATTAWAN,TAHATTAWAN,&C.ii.4S,  117. 

AiTTON,JoHN,chiefoflhePenob8cot8,iii.l36. 
Akxompoin,  ii.  28.— See  Unkompoir. 
Alden,  Col.  killed  at  Cherrv  Valley,  v.  69. 
Alderman  betrays  and  kifis  Philip,  iii.  42. 
Alrxander,  son  of  Massasoit,  ii.  27,  28, 

100.    His  history,  iii.  3  to  6.    Cause  of  his 

death,  7,  16, 17. 
Allk^uipa,  8(|uaw  chief  of  Yoho^any,  v.37. 
Allison,  Capt.  in  the  Florida  war,  iv.  91. 
America,  so  named  from  Americus,  i.  3. 
Amherst,  Gen.  Iii.  134 :  v.  51,  55,  56. 
Amidas  and  Barlow's  Voyage,  ii.  50 ;  iv.  4. 
Amos,  Capt.  exploits  of,  iii.  85,  86. 
Amoskeag  Falls,  Indian  account  of,  iii.  99. 
Andrew,  his  acts,  iii.  HI,  116. 
.4ndover  surprised,  iii.  122. 
Androscoggin,  its  meaning,  134,  n. 
Anna  won,  ii.  18 ;  iii.  16, 17, 42,  51  to  55. 
Aniiawon's  Rock  described,  iii.  53. 
Aniiquitiesof  America,  i.  39  to  48. 
Ahchihau,  a  sRchemon  the Potomack, i. 25. 
Ar^al,  Capt.  captivates  Pocahontas,  iv.  17. 
Aristotle,  supposed  to  refer  to  America,  i.5. 
'  Armstrong,  Col.  destroys  Kittanninr,  v. 38. 
Arnold's  Quebel^xpcdition,  iii.  135. 
Arruhawikw^emt  executed,  iii.  120. 
AscASSASOTiK,  ii.  74;  his  war,  79,  80. 
AsiiPELON,  his  exploit  at  Dcer6eld,  iii.  98, n. 
AspiHET,  sachem  of  Nauset,  ii.  14, 16. 
AspiNQ,uiD,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  94,  n. 
AssACAVBUiT,  a  great  Tarratine  chief,  iii. 

110;  evenu  in  his  life.  139 ;  his  death,  140. 
AssACt;MET  sold  into  slavery,  ii.  6, 9. 
AssiMiNASQUA,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  105. 
AsuHME^uiN.— -See  Massasoit. 
Alherton,  Alt  j.  ii.  68,  n.  70,  81. 


Atkinson,  Gen.  in  Black  Hawk's  war,  iv. 

114,  See. 
Attakijllakulla,  or  Littlk  Carpkr* 

TER,  iv.  33  to  K. 
Aubert  carries  6rst  Indians  to  France,  ii.  4. 
^turocMCO,  tribe  of,  ii.  43;  iii.  93,  n. 
Autossee  massacre,  iv.  61, 57.' 
Avery,  Capt.  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  49. 
AwASHAW,  a  noted  Narraganset,  iii.  77, 78. 
Awashonks,  (<|uaw  sachem  of  Sogkooate, 

iii.  65  to  73;  in  Philip's  war,  ib. 
Atahbmo,  Kiankmo,  &c.— See  Niriorxt. 


B. 

Badlock,  Capt.  tortured  at  Wyoming,  v.  89. 

Bagnal,  Walter,  murdered,  ii.  48. 

Barnard,  a  noted  Creek  warrior,  iv.  68. 

Barre,  Gov.  de  la,  his  expedition,  v.  5^  6,  7. 

Barrow,  Sam,  taken  and  executed,  iii. 62,63. 

Bartram's  Travels  in  Florida,  i.  47,  48. 

Bashaba,  highest  sachem  among  the  Tarra- 
tines,  ii.  7;  death  of  one,  iii.  93._  _ 

Basset,  Capt.  in  the  eastern  wars,  iii.  86,  n. 

Battles. — First  with  the  N.  Eng.  Indians,  ii. 
9.  or  Strickland's  Plain,  ii.  69.  OfPun- 
kateeset,  iii.  26.  Of  Sugarloaf  Hill,  31. 
Of  Pocasset,  27.  Of  Rehoboth  Plain,  28. 
Of  Bloody  Brook,  32.  Of  Narraganset 
Swamp,  35.  Of  Sudbury,  38.  Of  Paw- 
tucket,  47.  Of  Turner's  Falls,  75.  OfDed- 
haniWoods,  76.  Of  Norridgewok,  127. 
OfJBiawket,  129.  Of  the  Falls  of  James 
RivfrTiv.  23.  Of  Etchoe,  37.  Of  Au- 
tosse,51,67.  Of  Tohopekn,  iA.  Of  Tal- 
lushatches,  66.  Of  the  Holy  Ground,  58. 
Of  Emukfau,  69.  Of  Enotochopko,  tfr.  Of 
the  Ouithlacooche,  82.  Of  Welumka,  84. 
Of  Dunlawton,  86.  Of  Lake  George,  v. 
39.  Of  Great  Meadows,  36.  Of  Point 
Pleasant,  43.  Of  Detroit,  55.  Of  the  St. 
Marys,  74.  Of  Miami  Rapids,  80.  Of 
Oriskana,  83.  Of  Johnston,  91.  Of  Mini- 
tiuk,  92.    Of  Newtown,  91.    Near  Fort 
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Oeonw,  100.  Of  Uie  Monongahela,  112. 
Of  Tippecanoe,  124.  Of  Magaugo,  126. 
Of  the  River  Raliin,  129.  Of  Uw  Tbamei, 
124.  Of  Syeamora  Creek,  149.  Of  the 
OuiKontin,  164.    Of  the  MiuiMippi,  166. 

Beatley,  Maj.  surpriged  and  slain,  iv.  48. 

Beer*,  Capt.  hi*  defeat  and  death,  iii.  31. 

Berkeley,  Gov.  defeaU  OPKKAi(KAiio,iv.21. 

Bible,  the,  in  Indian,  ii.  61, 114. 

Bio  Elk. — See  Ohopatoroa. 

Bio-tree,  v.  Ill  j  hi*  death,  116. 

Black  Bird  take*  Fort  Dearborn,  v.  134^ 

Black  Buffalo,  a  Sioux  chief,  diet,  v.  137. 

Black  Point  ravased,  iii.  110. 

Black  Hawk,  hi*  life  and  wan,  v.  141  to  168. 

Black  Ksttlx,  famous  Onondago,  v.  7; 
killed,  9. 

Black  Thunder,  a  Fox  chief,  v.  135. 

Black  William  murdered,  ii.  48. 

Blird  Will  killed  by  Mohawk*,  iii.  138. 

Blue-jacket  defeated  by  Wayne,  v.  80. 

BOMASESR, iiL  119  to  lU;  kUled,  120. 

Bosioa,  Induuu  threaten  to  bum,  iii.  82. 

Boudidot,  Dr.  oo  origin  of  the  bidiant,  i.  9. 

Bouquet's  expedition,  v.  26. 

Bow-LEOS,  noted  Seminole  warrior,  iv.  66. 

Boyle,  Hon.  Robert,  iii.  98,  n. 

Bracket,  Capt.  captivity  and  death^  112. 

Bracket,  Capt.  son  of  preceding,  iii.  124. 

Bradford,  attack  upon,  iii.  97,  111. 

Braddoek't  defeat  and  death,  v.  112. 

Bnidttreel,  Gen.  ekpedition  of,  v.  67. 

Braiv,  a>  Mohawk  chiei;  v.  81  to  97. 

Broadhead,  Col.  his  expediliontw  v.  61. 

BroekieM  bMieged  awl  bura^  liL  29,  SOL 

BuAbn  on  Aioefican  aiiiinal%  i.  IS. 

Bull's  garri*on  taken  and  b«nil,  iiL  78. 

BuoxonoAMBLAS,  V.  62 1*  66. 

Bwr,  Coll,  in  the  (iuebec  eapedition,  v;  136. 

Bullic,  Mm,  eommand»atWTaaiiag,v.  8&  94. 

Butler,  Waltw,  kilted,  V.9L 


Cabot  takes  Indians  to  England,  ii.  3. 
Cabrera  on  peopling  Anenea,  i.  17. 
Calieres'  Iroquois  expedition,  v.  8. 
Califttoiians  unlike  ine  Amiice,  i.  7. 
Calumet,  origin  of  the  word,  v.  68,  n. 
Canada,  origin  of  the  naine^  i.  23, 
Carasatkoo,  a  noted  Delaware,  v.  18  to  SO. 
Cannibalism,  ii.  4, 65, 86 }  iii.  82. 
Carorchbt.— .Se»  Narditbmoo. 
Caroricus,  a  neal  Narraganaet,  64  to  67. 
Card,  Francis,  fis  captivity,  iii.  110. 
Carpenter's  plantalioB  attacked,  iii.  36. 
Cafthaginlans  peopled  America,  i.  6. 
Ckrtier  carries  Inaians  to  France,  iL  6> 
Casco,  anciently  Aucociseo,  ii.  48.    Battle-  of, 

86.    Besieged,  110.    Destroyed,  112. 
Cashawassxt,  ii.  67, 110;  iii.  16. 
Casbashrhaiior,  ii.  99, 110}  iii.  49. 
Casteia*,  Baron,  notice  of,  iii.  109. 
Catapazat,  ii.  82,  M. ;  iii.  49. 
Catatauob,  brother  of  Powhatar,  iv.  13. 
Caurbitart,  ii.  29:  hi*  war,  30. 
Chaltons'  voyarn  to  New  England,  ii.  6. 
Chamberiain,  Mu,  kill*  Padoos.  lii^  122. 
Cmaroo  reveal*  Opekaakan»'s  plot^  iv-  21. 
Chelmsford,  matsaera  at^  iii.  117. 
Cherokees,  iv.  M.  2Bi,  26, 67: 
Ohikatavbot,  li.  30. 36, 43, 44, 46, 46. 
Cmikatomo's  MptedKtionf,  v.  69, 73. 
Chizob,  NarragaoM.  capla^n,  killed,  iii.  76. 


Chirrabt  relieved  by  Jackson,  iv.  66. 
Chlucco,  a  Seminole  chief,  iv.  39, 40. 
Chocorua,  hi*  melancholy  fate,  iii.  101. 
Chopart  killed  for  hi*  abuses,  iv.  42, 43. 
Chn*tianity,why  it  has  not  prevailed,  ii.  111. 
Chubb,  Capt.  iii.  ISl :  killed,  122. 
Church,  Col.  iii.  4, 6, 13, 16,26, 36,  39  to  43; 
61  to 55;  59, 60, 62, 63 to 73 1  86, 110, 123. 
Clark's  garrison  destroyed,  iii.  61. 
Clinch,  Gen.  in  Seminole  war,  v.  82,  &c. 
Clinton,  De  Witt,  i.  18;  v.  101. 
Gobbnt,  Thomas,  captivity  of,  iii.  106. 
Coligni  sends  a  colony  to  Florida,  iv.  26. 
CoLBURT,  Gen.  a  Chickasaw  chief,  iv.  61. 
Columbus  take*  Indian*  to  Spain,  ii.  3, 4. 
Comets  viewed  as  omens,  ii.  16. 
CoHJARA<lVORD,  ii.  68. 
CoRRBCTicoTE,  a  Moheg^n  chief  ii.  102. 
Cor  WAT,  Peter,  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  91. 
Cornelius,  his  exploits,  in.  24, 31. 
CoRRPLART,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110  to  120. 
CoRHSTALK,  a  Shawanee.  v.  42  to  50. 
Coshocton  destroyed,  v.  61. 
Colymore,  Capt.  killed,  iv.  35. 
Cbarb  Kiro.— See  Tarhe. 
Crawford's  expedition  and  death,  v.  67. 
Ciesap,  Capt.  his  murders,  v.  41. 
Cumming's  travels,  iv.  26, 27. 

COTSRAMOKIR.— See  KUTSHAMAKIR. 

CcTTA^uiR  attempt*  Uncas's  life,  ii.  73. 

Dade,  BMer,  defeat  and  death,  iv.  77. 

Dalyell,  Capt.  killed  at  Detroit,  v.  56. 

Dahiel,  a  captain  ludet  Church,  iii.  86. 

Decallierea'  Iroquois  expedition,  v.  S. 

Dxcorib  captures  Black  Hawk,  v.  169. 

Dewield  attacked,  iii.  79;  destroyed,  141. 

Dekarmora,  great  Iroquois  chief,  v.  9. 

Delaware,  Leio,  cruelty  of,  iv.  16. 
;  DeanisoD,  Capt.  iii.  49, 76 ;  Gen.  89. 
'  Dermer's  voyages,  ii.  10, 20, 21 . 

Devil's  Hok),  massacre  at.  v.  109. 

Devil  said  to  have  peopled  America,  i.  9. 

Diamond,  John,  tortored  at  Wells,  iii.  107. 

Dieskau,  Gen.  defeated  and  killed,  v.  40. 

Diodorua  supposed  to  refer  to  America,  i.  6. 

Dor  ACCRA,  a  chief,  dies  in  France,  ii.  6. 

DoRT,  his  (bit  taken,  iii.  123, 124. 

Dover,  ereat  massacre  there,  iii.  116. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  first  EAgUshroan  in  New 
England,  ii.  19 ;  his  contemporaries,  50,  n.  ; 
relieves  the  Virginia  colony,  iv.  6. 

Drake,  Sir  Bernard,  ii.  20,  ti. 

Drake,  Samuel,  Inaiaa  teacher,  ii.  53. 

Dudley,  Col.  his  defeat  and  death,  v.  124. 

Dudley,  Gov.  i.  19 ;  ii.  48, 62 ;  iii.  110. 

Dunlawton,  battle  of,  iv.  86. 

Duston,  Hannah,  her  narrative,  i.  29.  . 

Dutch  and  Indian  war,  ii.  68.  \ 
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Eckanakaka,  or  Holy  Ground,  battle,  iv.  68. 
EoEREMET,  a  noted   Tarratine,   iii.   103, 

120. 
£liot,J«hn,  ii.46, 61,81, 112, 117;  iii. 44, 86. 
Ellibipuco  cruel^  murdered,  v.  49. 
Ellskwatawa,  a  prophet,  v.  128.  , 

EmiTEmoo.— See  GvRiSTKRaieo. 
Emukfau,  battle  oi;  iv.  69. 
Endicot's  Pequot  expeditioB,  ii.  104.  ;  a 
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Enotochopko  Creek,  bailie  of,  iv.  69. 
ESif  iKHORKj  a  noted  Virginia  chiefl  iv.  4k 
Etaiiow,  ii.  7  ta  10;  Apaiiiiow,SO 
Ephraim,  iii.  S6,  88, 9S. 
Etchote,  battle  oi;  iv.  37. 
Etherington,  Maj.  (urprited,  v.  08. 


Farhzr's  Brother,  v.  100, 107  to  110. 
Feimer,  Capt  Arthur,  captures  Tift,  iii.  95. 
Fife,  Jim,  fights  unaer  Jackson,  iv.  19. 
Field,  Col.  fatig  at  Point  Pleasant,  v.  43. 
Five  Nations,  erroneously  so  called,  v.  14,  n. 
Floyd,  Gen.  wounded  at  Autosse,  iv.  S7. 
Fldellen,  a  Tarratiue  chief,  iii.  91. 
Francis,  a  Seminole,  executed,  iv.  60, 63. 
Francis,  sachem  of  Nauset,  iii.  17. 
Fravcis,  sachem  of  Penobscot,  iii.  136. 
Frost,  Capt.  C.  iii.  106;  killed,  118. 


G. 

Gallop,  John,  exploit  of,  ii.  103. 
Games,  Indians  addicted  to,  ii.  25 ;  v.  5S. 
Gardner,  Capt.  killed  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  77. 
Gelleheni).— See  Kelalamand,  v.  65. 
Gemeraye,  Lieut,  defeated,  v.  8, 9. 
Geoffrey,  a  noted  eastern  depredator,  iii. 

111. 
George,   Sagamore.  —  ?'e<>    Winnepur- 

RETT. 

GiBBs,  JoHi(,anIn'' »i  >      h   ,  iii.18. 
Girty,  Simon,  v.  60, 63, .  >, '  t. 
Gladwin,  Gov.  of  lietroit,  v.  51, 53, 54. 
Glikhikan,  v.  22  J  murdered,  23. 
Gnadenhuetten,  massacre  at,  v.  23, 24. 
Golding,  Capt.  Roger,  iii.  26, 41, 42. 
Good-peter  made  prisoner,  v.  106. 
Gookin,  Maj.  ii.  117;  iii.  44,  82,  89,  n.,  92. 
Gorton,  Samuel,  ii.  66,  64 ;  iii.  5,  41, 73. 
Gosnold,  Capt.  his  voyeee  to  N.  E.  li.  20. 
Grand-suh  resists  the  French,  iv.  42,  43. 
Granoanemeo,  a  Virginia  chief,  iv.  6,  7. 
Granoula's  speech  to  De  la  Barre,  v.  6. 
Grant,  Col.  his  expeditions,  iv.  39. 
Great-mortar,  a  noted  Muscogee,  iv.  44. 
Greenland,  N.  H.,  depredations  at,  iii.  111. 
Grotius  on  the  peopling  of  America,  i.  6, 10. 
Groton  attacked  by  the  Nipmuks,  iii.  37. 
Gdess,  George, °nis  wonderful  invention,  iv. 

24. 
Ruristersioo,  his  defeat  and  death,  iv.  67. 
Gyantwaia.— ^e  Cornplanter. 


H.  , 

Hadley,  troubles  there,  iii.  100. 
Hahatvn. — See  Ahaton. 
Half-king,  a  Huron,  v.  22, 23, 35, 36,68, 59. 
Hai.f-town,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110,  111. 
Haltibeea,  massacre  of  the,  iv.  57. 
Hall's  family,  captivity  of,  v.  150. 
Hamden,  John,  ii.  19,  25,  and  n. 
Hampton,  Indian  murder  at,  iii.  123. 
Hamtramk,  Col.  with  Gen.  St.  Clair,  v.  74. 
Hanam's  voyage  to  New  England,  ii.  6,  n. 
Hanno,  notice  of  his  voyage,  i.  4. 
Hans-jacob,  son  of  Canassatrgo,  v.  20. 
Hardin,  Col.  taken  prisoner,  v.  63,  64. 
Harmer,  Gen.  his  defeat. 

HaRMOR  GaRRKT.— SeeCASRAWASSET. 

Harmoa,  Miy.  lakes  Norridgewok,  iii.  127. 


Harper,  Col.  fiuaoui  expioit  of.  v.  106. 

Harpersfield  destroyed  by  Indians,  v.  92. 

Harrison,  Gen.  v.  121 :  defeaU  TxcvxnB, 
124.  ' 

Harria,  Thomas^  of  Namgaoaet,  iii.  36. 

Mtitiuiameiit,  its  etymology,  ii.  51. 

Hatfield,  descent  upon,  iii.  33, 99. 

Haverhill  attacked,  i.  29 ;  sacked,  iii.  140. 

Havens,  Jack,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  71. 

HAWKiRa.-— See  Kam  kamaous. 

Hawkins,  Ben,  severely  wounded,  iv.  64. 

Hawkins,  Sam,  executed,  iv.  54. 

Heald,  Capt.  defeated  and  killed,  v.  134. 

Heckewelder,  John,  his  captivity^  v.  23. 

Henchman,  Cwl.  expedition  of,  iii.  92. 

Hendrick  killed  at  Lake  George,  v.  29. 

Henguepushes,  a  noted  Delaware,  v.  66. 

Herkimer,  Gen.  v.  83  ;  killed,  85. 

Hertel  sacks  Salmon  Fails,  iii.  177,  178  \  de- 
feated by  Black-kettle,  v.  8;  killed, 
iii.  140. 

HiACooMSs,  a  Christiait  Indian,  ii.  118. 

Hicks,  or  Tvko-bke-Mathla,  hr.  72; 
Charles,  65. 

Hide,  Sam,  a  noted  Indian,  dies,  i.  21. 

HiGooN,  Ned,  iii.  114, 118, 124, 126. 

Hill,  Col.  his  signal  defeat,  iv.  22. 

HiLLiSHAoo  ^Francis),  iv.  68, 60, 63;  hang- 
ed, 64. 

Hid,  king  of  New  Albion,  ii.  19._ 

History  is  not  always  the  same,  iv.  23. 

Iloare,  John,  ii.  45 ;  ambassador,  iii.  5S,  88. 

HoBOMOx,  ii.29to40. 

Hobson,  Capt.  his  voyage  to  N.  E.  ii.  8. 

Holioke,  Capt.  at  Turner's  Falls,  iii.  75. 

Holy  Ground,  battle  of  the,  iv.  68. 

Homer  supposed  to  refer  to  Ameri.'^a,  i.  6. 

HoPEHOOD,  iii.  105,  116 :  killed,  US. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  i.  21, 13, 24. 

Horace  supposed  to  refer  to  America,  i.  5. 

HoRNOTLiMED  takeu  and  handed,  iv.  64. 

Horseneck,  great  battle  there,  ii.  69. 

Horseshoe-bend.^-See  Tohopeka. 

Hostages,  Indian,  ii.  73;  murder  of,  iv.  35. 

Howland,  Lieut.  J.  iii.  51,  52, 65, 71. 

Hudson's  discovery  of  New  York,  ii.4. 

Hunter,  Capt.  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  88. 

Hunnewell,  Lieut,  wounded,  iii.  124. 
Hunt's  voyage  to  New  En^and,  ii.  8. 
Hutchinson,  Ann,  murderM,  ii.  68. 
Hutchinson,  Capt.  killed,  iii.  29.  ', 

Hutchinson,  Mr.  commissioner,  iii.  121. 
Hussey,  Mrs.  killed  at  Hampton,  iii.  123. 


I. 

Ijasocke,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  4. 
Indian  Bible,  some  account,  ii.  61. 
Indian  Creek,  III.  murder  at,  v.  160. 
Innes,  Judge,  on  Logan's  speech,  v.  48. 
loway  River,  battle  near,  v.  156,  157. 
Iro^uois.-^ee  Five  Nationt, 
Irving,  W.  visits  Black  Hawk,  v.  166. 
Ishkatappa,  a  Pawnee  chief,  137. 
Itopatin,  or  Opitchapan,  iv.  13, 16. 
Itoiklies. — See  Twighltes,  v.  6. 
Itahouoh,  a  Wampanoag  chief,  ii.  14, 32. 


Jacobs,  Capt.  surprised  and  killed,  ▼.  98. 
Jacobs,  Lieut,  bis  expiott,  iii.  38. 
Jack-birrt,  interpreter,  v.  110. 


INDEX. 


JACX-Or-THE-FBATBIR.  — Sm  NuIATTA- 

Muir. 
Jaekaon,  Gen.  iv.  M>  to  AS :  06  to  60. 
Jack-itraw  serves  Sir  W.  Ralegh,  ii.  49. 
Jamki-thk-priiitkr.  ii.  AO,  61  j  lii.  66,81. 
Jahks  Saoamork.— aee  Mortowahpatk. 
Jaremo — See  Niniorkt. 
Japazaws  belravs  PocabontaSjJv.  17. 
Jaques  kills  Father  Rasle,  iii.  1S7. 
Ja^vkt,  Peter,  an  Oneida  ehief,  v.  107. 
Jefferson's  answer  to  Buflbn,  i.  IS. 
Jkfferv,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  69, 66. 
Jemmy-Johnsou,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  109. 
Jr.orrEr.— See  UEorrRET. 
Jethho,  Old,  iii.  81 ;  Tantamoub,  83. 
Jethro,  Peter,  iii.  81,83,  90. 
Jews,  ancestors  of  Indians,  i.  8. 
Job,  Col.  dies  in  prison  at  Boston,  iii.  196. 
JoMii-Hi7M,  a  Wampanoasr,  executed,  iii.  61. 
JoHif,  Sa)j;amore.-^ee  Wonoha4(;ahaii. 
John,  sagamore  of  Pawtucket,  ii.^. 
John,  accused  of  witchcraft,  ii.  190. 
JoHN-SKy,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  103, 110. 
Johnson,  Col.  R.  M.  wounded,  v.  194. 
Johnson,  Sir  William,  v.  39, 81,  n. 
Johnston,  Charles,  captivity  of,  v.  69, 70. 
JosiAH.— See  Wampatuck. 
JoaiAH,  Capl. — See  Penraharit,  ii.  116. 
Josias,  Charles,  ii.  46.— See  Wampa- 

Ti;cx. 
Jumouville's  expedition  and  death,  v.  36. 

JVBKAXA  V  « ,  or  LiTTLE>BI  LI.T,V.  36,  ft.,  110. 


Kadarakkui,  v.  8 ;  etymology  of,  14. 
Kaimes,  Lord,  on  Americans,  i.  16. 
Karkamaous  destroys  Dover,  iii.  113—116. 
Katteranit,  Job,  iii.  87, 88, 89. 
Keewaooushki;m,  an  Ottowa  chief,  v.  140. 
Kei.elanard,  a  Delaware  chief,  v.  65. 
Kill-buck,  or  Kelelamahd,  v.  66. 
Keokuk,  v.  144, 146. 
Kenislone,  John,  killed,  iii.  111. 
Kennebis,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  101. 
Kgwkknam,  a  Weinpanoae  warrior,  iii.  61. 
Kkvrni>eanue,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 
Kiandogewa,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  111. 
Kichian,  Indian  god,  ii.  32. 
Kienemo.— See  Ninioret. 
Kimbal,  Thomas,  killed,  iii.  97.  111. 
Kino-crane,  a  Wyandot,  v.  72, 130. 
King-paine,  desperate  fight,  death,  iv.  66. 
King,  absurd  name  for  chiefs,  iv,  47. 
Kinshon,  the  country  of  N.E.  in  Iroquois,  v.  5. 
KiTAGUSTA,  iv.  36. — See  Skijagusta. 
Kiltaning  destroyed  by  whites,  v.  38. 
Knight,  Dr.  a  captive,  escapes  torture,  v.  67. 
KoNKAPOT,  John, aStockbridge  chief,  v.40. 

Kot^UETHAOAEELHOR.— See  WUITE-ETES. 

KuMsKAKA,  brother  of  Tecumseh,  v.  127. 
KusTALOGA,  a  noted  Delaware,  v.  37. 
KuTSHAMAKiN,  ii.  41,  46,  46,  61  lo  63,  83, 
95, 100, 108,  n. ;  110,  n.  ,113;  iii.  95. 


L. 

Labials  not  used  i>y  some  Indians,  ii.  26. 
Labrocre,  Gen.  defeated  and  slain,  iii.  107. 
Lafayette,  Gen.,  and  Red  Jacket,  iv.  62  j 

V.104. 
Laneasler  assaulted,  iii.  65,80, 81, 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  ii.  12. 
Land,  bow  obtained  of  Indiaiis,  v,  92, 33. 


Lane,  Gov.  Ralph,  ilMreats  Indians,  iv.  4. 

LanKuage,  specimen  of  the  Mohegan,  ii.  87. 
Of  the  Wampanoag  and  Nipmuk,  iii.  40. 
Of  the  Tarraune,  137.  Of  the  southern  In- 
dians, iv.  24.  '  Of  the  Iroquois^  v.  5.  Of 
the  Shawanee.  127.  Companson  of  the 
Welsh  and  Indian,  132. 

Lee,  Arthur,  commissioner,  v.  65,  111. 

Leflingwell,  Lieut,  relieves  Uncas,  ii.  92. 

Letelbsha,  or  Old-knife,  v.  137, 138. 

Leverett's  Narraganset  expeaition,  ii.  83. 

Lewis,  Col.  killed  at  Point  Pleasant,  v.  43. 

LiOHTFOOT,  Capt.  iii.  40,  86. 

Little-billy,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 

Little  Carpenter.— See  Attakulla- 

KDLLA. 

LiTTLE-ETE8«  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  68,  86, 
Little  Turtle.— See  Mishikinakwa. 
Littafuche,  town  of,  taken,  iv.  56. 
Logan,  a  Cayuga  chief,  v,  41 ;  his  famous 
speech,  v.  4o;  its  genuineness  doubted,  47. 
Logan,  the  Shawanee,  his  death,  v.  132. 
Long-knives  (whites),  v.  47,  66. 
LoNG-wARRioR.— See  Chlucco. 
Lolhrop,  Capt.  his  defeat  and  death,  iii.  32. 
LovETT,  a  Creek  chief,  iv,  64. 
Lovewell,  Capl.  his  expeditions,  iii.  128. 
LowRV,  Col.  a  Cherokee  chief,  iv.  61. 
Lucas,  Thomas,  killed,  iii.  41. 


M. 

Mad-dog,  a  Creek,  iv.  47, 
Mad-doos-sor,  at  Aulossee  battle,  iv.  61. 
MAOUKAWARD0,aTarratine,  iii.  104  to  9,118. 
MadokofWales,iii,  110. 
Mad  Wolf,  a  Mickasauky,  killed,  iv.  92. 
Magaugo,  battle  of,  v,  126, 
Magnus,  squaw  sachem,  iii.  64.  •  < 

Mammoth,  Indian  account  of^  i,  28, 
Maratahqua,  murdered,  ii,  48,  -^^ 

March,  Capt.  besieged  at  Casco,  iii.  110. 
Marlborough  Indians  surprised,  iii.  38,        ' ' 
Mascoronomo,  of  Ipswich,  ii ,  41, 46.         '  ^ 
Mascus,  brother  of  Canonicus,  ii.  65. 
Mason,  Capt,  ii,  78,  91 ,  100, 106, 
Massachusetts,  origin  of  the  name,  ii,  17.    /  * 
Massacres.— See  the  separate  heads. 
Massardowet,  of  Pennakook,  iii,  113  to 

116, 
Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  ii.  16 

to  30 ;  39,  40,  49,  n, ;  98,  99  ;  iii.  17. 
MATANTUCK.--See  Quaiapen, 
Matoonas,  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  79,  80. 
Mather,  Dr.  Cotton,  i.  7 ;  iii.  99,  and  n. 
Mather,  Dr,  Increase,  ii,  106,  n. ;  iii.  99,  n, 
Mattahando  killed  at  Pemaquid,  iii,  119. 
Mautamp,  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  82,  87, 
M'Crea,  Mis.s,  murder  of,  i.35 
M'Gillivrav,  Gen.    Alexander,  iv.  46 

to  47. 
M'Culloh,  Dr,  J,  M,  his  researches,  i,  14,      ^ 
Medfield,  attack  jpon,  &c.  iii.  37,  82. 
Megunneway,  a  Tarratine,  shot,  iii.  113. 
Menatonon,  a  Virginia  chief,  iv.  4, 6, 
Menaway,  a  Creek  chief,  iy,  63, 
Mendon,  men  killed  there,  iii.  79, 
Menomimei,  some  murdered,  v.  144,  ^ 

Mesanbomet,  of  Androscoggin,  iii,  124.    ''\ 
Merrill,  Mrs.  heroic  conduct  of,  i,  36, 
Meiteaagnes  join  the  Iroquois,  v,  4,  fi, 
Metacohet,  one  of  the  names  of  Philip, 

iii.  3. 
Metea,  a  Pottowattomie  chief,  v,  139. 
Miahturromoh,  of  Narraganset,  ii.  1,  65, 
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06 1  bii  panalaga,  68  to  67  j  82  to  94, 107 ; 

iii.  73. 
MlCAHorv,  K  Saminola  chief,  iv.  72, 74. 
Mifflfflt,  farrlMM  of,  mutacred,  iv.  49. 
Mintiink,  Kraal  battle  there,  v.  92. 
M'fNTOfH,CHiLl.r;  escape!  iilauKhler,iv.  54. 
M'lNYuiH,  WltiMAM.eiecuted,  iv.  51  to  54. 
MidSXO,  of  Martha'f  Vineyard,  ii.  118. 
Ml«MlKlNAlC WA,  V.  73, 74, 76 ;  76  to  79. 
Milebal,  W.  8.,  Indian  went,  marries,  iv. 54. 
Mit«blll,  Dr.  H.  L.,  on  origin  of  Indians,  i.  13. 
M'Kee,  Elliot,  and  Oirty,  v.  63, 80. 
M'Krimmon  saved  from  torture,  iv.  63. 
Mitaa,  of  Norridnwok,  iii.  126, 127, 128. 
Mohttwks,  il.  45, 49,  n. ;  68,  n. ;  84 ;  iii.  37, 94, 

VI,  113,  I38j  their  history,  v.  4. 
Miilitipnit,  ii.  87 }  their  wars,  97. 
MiUm/kCUTAPK,  his  narrative,  iv.  40. 
Monoeo,  a  Nipmuk  chief,  iii.  80, 81, 82. 
MuHOHOK,  the  Prophet,  killed,  iv.  60. 
Mimonotto,  Peguot  chief,  ii.  52, 102, 107,109. 
Mitnorottm,  a  Pequol,  iii.  49. 
MoNfoWAMfATK,  a  Nipmuk,  ii.  41, 47. 
Moittcomery's  Cherokee  expedition,  iv.  37. 
Monltjftiv's  expedition,  iii.  139. 
Montr«al  lacked  by  tlie  Iroquois,  v.  8, 10. 
M(>OANAM,gon  of  Massasoit.— See  Alex- 

AUttrv 
Moody;  hits,  md  family,  murdered,  ii.  68. 
Moravian  Indians  massacred,  v.  24, 29. 
Morton,  Thomas,  i.  6:  ii.  17, 36. 
Moiflly,  Capt.  ii.  84 ;  iii.  24, 32, 34, 77, 89, 95. 
MoiK»,  iAN,  killed  at  Casco,  iii.  86. 
Moiit/i*,  ii.  68.— See  Pkssacus. 
Moulton,  /osepb,  of  York,  iii.  108. 
Mosi^i,  a  Tarratiiie,  iii.  107, 110, 124, 139. 
MovTor,  •  Cherokee,  iv.  27, 28,  n. 
M%vitini,  a  Creek  warrior,  iv.  60. 
MfllKiAH,  ii,  66. 60, 70,  76, 76, 84,  85. 
Muaa,  a  Tarraline  chief,  iii.  106, 110. 
Ml/lMAl.ATUiieie,  a  Choctaw,  iv.  62. 
Mi/«4VAIM,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  61. 


NAANAiHavAW,  a  Nipmuk,  ii.  49. 

Naaniihcow,  a  very  aged  Nipmuk,  ii.  49. 

Naamkeke,  iii,  96 )  Nnemkeek,  93,  n. ;  99. 

NAfiAYOH.— See  Ahator. 

NaMONTAOK,  a  subject  of  Pmohatan,  who 
««nd«  him  to  live  with  the  whites,  to  learn 
their  arts )  goes  to  England,  iv.  11. 

Nani;ni>um,  wife  of  Alexander.— See  Wee- 

TANOO. 

Nanaii KtlKT,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  9. 

Nananuntnkw,  a  Wampanoag.iii.  15. 

NANKPAiMKMKT,  8  Nipmuk  of  great  rame,ii. 
'K) }  his  death  and  burial  place,  41.         , 

NANtA^.'Ai/s,  a  son  a{  Powhatan,  iv.  10. 

lyANOHTKNoo,  a  great  sachem  among  the 
NnrracaiMcts,  iii.  46;  his  men  defeat  the 
Enflisn  under  Capt.  Peirse,  47;  taken 
prisoner,  49}  magnanimous  behavior  on 
that  disaster;  shot  at  Stonington,  60. 

Naoah,  tt  Nipmuk,  ii.  60, 116. 

Naopupis,  a  Sac  chief,  second  to  Black 
Hawk  I  his  own  account  of  himself,  v.  159. 

Narrofatutt,  variously  written,  ii.  21, 38 ;  its 
meaning,  93,  n.  Geography  of  the  country 
<*r.  69  ;  war  with  the  PequoU,  19,  n.  t;  un- 
fiifrly  treated  by  the  English,  94 ;  partici- 
pate In  Philip'''  war,  iii.  23;  send  some 
Englieb  beada  *o  the  Nipmuks,  88,  89; 
cimt  defUuelkw  of  tbem  in  the  Fort  fight, 
18 


19  Dec.  1676,  33;  finally  desert  Philip; 
reason  of  their  deserting  him,  91. 

Naihoonon,  a  Nipmuk,  n.  30, 48. 

Nasheeskuck,  son  of  Black  Hawk,  v.  165. 

Nasott,  Job,  a  Nipmuk  counselor,  ii.  44. 

Nassowamoo,  son  of  Nashoonon,  ii.  42. 

Natanis,  a  Tarratino  in  Arnold's  Quebeck 
expedition,  iii.  135 ;  wounded  and  taken,l 36. 

Natuhbamat,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  114. 

Nalik,  meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  114. 

Natenez  oppressed  by  the  French,  iv.  43; 
they  massacre  700  of  them,  i6. 

Nattahanada,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  101. 

Nattahatta WANTS,  a  Nipmuk  chief,  ii.63. 

Nattawahunt  (ii.29). — See  NASHOONOif. 

Nattawormet,  father  of  iVaMa/iana(ia,iii.97. 

Nawashawsuck  quarrels  withPumham,ii.72. 

Neamathla.  a  noted  Seminole  warrior,  iv. 
71,94,96. 

Nec^uasu. — See  We<iva8H. 

Nemattanow,  a  warrior  under  Opekanka- 
no ;  executed  for  murder,  iv.  20. 

Nepanet,  Tom,  a  Christian  Nipmuk,  iii.  56; 
his  embassy  in  Philip's  war,  1)0, 91. 

Nepeof,  a  Wampanoag  under  CaunbUcmt, 
ii.  29. 

Neptune,  John,  a  Penobscot  captain,  iii. 136. 

Nesutan,  JoB,aNipmuk,  -<ids£/ioein  trans- 
lating the  Bible  into  Inaian,  ii.  51,  112; 
killed  in  Philip's  war,  ib. 

Netachp. — See  Mautamp. 

Netawat  wees,  a  Delaware  of  note,v.26,27. 

Netus,  a  Nipmuk ;  depredation  of,  iii.  80. 

New-arrow,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  111. 

New  Albion,  discovery  of,  ii.  '19. 

Newbury  attacked  by  Indians,  iii.  Ill ;  the 
first  l>orn  of,  71,  n. 

Newbury,  Capt.  massacres  200  Indians,  iii.  66. 

Newcom.— .See  Matoxes. 

New  England,  so  named  from  Nota  Albi- 
ON,  ii.  19}  called  Kinshon  by  the  Iro- 
quois, v,  5. 

Newman,  Gen.  wounded  at  Autosse,  iv.  68 ; 
at  Camp  Defiance,  ib.  Goes  against  the 
Seminoles,  66.  '*' 

Newman,  Rev.  Noah.  iii.  28, 47.  ^ 

Newport,  Gov.  duped  by  Powhatan,  iv.  12. 

New  River  settlement  destroyed,  iv.  76.   [76. 

NeW  Smvma  destroyed  by  the  Seminoles,  iv. 

New  Style,  meaning  of,  ii.  26. 

Newtown,  battle  o^v.  91. 

Nianlkks,  account  of  the,  ii.  67. 

Nickotawance  succeeds  Opekankano,. 
iv.22. 

NiHORONTAOowA. — See  Bio  Tree. 

NiMROD.— See  Woonashom. 

NiNiORET,  sachem  of  the  Niantiks,  ii.  67 ;  dif- 
ficulties with  neighboring  chiefs,70;  English' 
prepare  to  attack  him,  who  desist  on'  his 
promise  to  pay  (hem  the  expense  of  their 
preparation,  'n;  new  troubles,  73;  aflair 
with  CuTTAftBiN  and  Uncas,  ib.;  wair 
with  Ascassassotik,  74 ;  journey  to  Man- 
hattan, and  jealousy  of  the  English,  76  ;- 
speech  to  the  Dutch,  76 ;  mortgage  of  his 
country,  81 ;  anecdote  of  his  opposition  to 
Christianity,  82;  called  Kiankmo,  89;  re- 
solves on  war  with  the  Mohegans.  90:  will 
not  make  peace  without  Un  gas's  neaa,  91 : 
protects  some  fugitive  Pequots,I06 ;  shrewa' 
reply  to  Mathew  when  linportuned  about 
receiving  Christianity,  113;  protests  aninst 
its  being  forced  upon  his  people,  iii.  To. 

NmioKKT,  Charles,  son  of  the  preeedmif, 
ii.  82. 
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NmoBKT,  OcoKox,  Mittb  imeription,  ii.  85. 
N^^mukt  Bt  war  with  the  MobegaiM,  ii.  91 ; 

without  a  Mcbem,  ii.  1ft }  widef  a  Mpiaw  ta- 

cbem,  40, 100,  m.  ;  abancUm  Philip,  iii.  91. 
NiTTABAHOM,  a  Loog  Isloiid  aacbem,  ii.  79. 
NoMAH,  a  WampaMMg^,  iii.  66. 
NoMomr,  Johh,  a  Peonakook,  iii.  Hi. 
NoMPAiH,   a   Wampanou,  iii.  0:   called 

AifVMPASH,  67j  M  SogKonate,  69}  death 

of,  73. 
NoMSEQUEssKwiT,  Oborob,  a  Nipmuk, 

iii.  81. 
Northamptoii  attacked  by  the  Indiaui,  iii.  38. 
Norton,  Capt.  killed  by  Peguota,  ii.  103. 
NoKToir,  John.  — See  Tktoiiihhokbra- 

WBM. 

Norridgewok,  capluia  of,  iii.  137}  properly 
Nengwok,  119, «. 


Oakmulge  Fields,  dewription  of,  iv.  26. 

Obbatinnua,  sachem  of  Boston,  ii.  30, 40. 

Obbal,  Hbn rt,  son  of  Complanter,  v.  103, 
n.;  119. 

Obbchikwod,  a  Pequot,  ii.  96. 

Obtakibst,  a  Wampanoag,  ii.  36. 

OccoM,  Sampson,  Mohegan  preacher,  ii.  119. 

OcKoNosToTA,  a  renowned  Creek  chief,  iv. 
33 }  treau  with  Gov.  Liuleton,  34 ;  attempU 
the  liberation  of  S2  hostages,  but  (ails,  and 
they  are  murdered )  invests  Fort  Loudon, 
35 ;  takes  it,  and  massacres  the  garrison ; 
attempts  Fort  Prince  Oeor^,  but  fails,  37. 

Oconhoeca,  a  Cherokee  cbiefl^iv.  34. 

Oconas,  a  tribe  of  Creeks,  iv.  W, 

Obtan.— See  Opitorbpab. 

Oqbesk,  a  Creek  warrior,  iv.  29. 

Oglethorpe,  Gen.  settle*  Carolina,  iv.  29: 
speech  to  the  Indians,  30;  takes  leverai 
with  him  to  England,  31,  die. 

Oh<iiiambhud,  a  Wampaaoag,  ii.  30. 

Okase.— ^ee  UncAS. 

Okoko.— See  Uncas. 

Old-brim,  a  noted  Creek  chief,  ir.  29. 

Oldham,  John,  killed  by  the  Pequots,  ii.  109 

Old-jetrro,  a  Nipmuk  sachem,  iii.  81; 
Tantamocts  ;  betrayed  and  hanged,  82. 

Old-knife.— See  Letalbsva. 

Old-queen— Hee  Qvaiapbn. 

Old  Style,  rule  of  dating  in,  ii.  21. 

Omaihla,  Charles,  IV.  72. 

Onamoo,  a  Christian  Nipmuk,  Ii.  49, 116, 117. 

ONE-ETBD-J0HN.-.See  MONOCO. 

Omeko,  son  of  UftcAs,  attacks  a  defencelew 
town  of  Nipmuks,  ii.  26. 

Omeidasjola  the  Mohawks,  v.  4>. 

OdOPAToNaA,  (Rio  Elk,)  an  Omaha  chief, 
V.  136 ;  visits  Washingion,  137. 

Ontrndagot,  third  of  the  Iroquois,  v.  4i, 

Ohopequin,  sachem  of  Quabaog,  ii.  100. 

Opachisco,  uncle  of  Pocahontas,  iv.  IS. 

Opekankaro,  chief  under  Powhatan,  sa- 
chem of  PHmunk;K>  iv.  8 :  brother  of  Pow- 
hatan, 13 ;  origin  of,  19 ;  seized  by  Capt. 
Smith,  30;  leads  in  a  gf«at  massacre  of  the 
whites,  ih. ;  attempts  another,  and  is  taken 
and  killed,  22. 

OttiTCHAPAN,  brother  of  PowRATAH,  ir.l3; 
Itopatir,  16;  Obtan,  19. 

Oriakana,  battle  of,  t.  83. 

Oimond,  Uuke  of,  entertains  the  five  Iroquois 
oiiie&iB  Eagland,  v.  16. 

Orvtiliers,  IV,  sent  against  the  Senecat,  v.  8. 


OsEOLA,  a  brave  Seminole  chief,  i«.  70,72,73. 

Osgood,  William,  iii.  HI. 

Otash,  brother  of  MiAHTgimoMoar,  ii.  6t*, 

Yotnbsh,  61 ;  an  ambassador,  106. 
Otassite,  a  Creek  chief;  treau  with  Go  . 

Littleton,  iv.  36  i  visiu  England,  37. 
Ottowat,  origin  of,  v.  41. 
OTT8OOHK0RBE,an  Irouiiois,  V.  11. 
Oi;erachumpa,  chief  of  Ocoims,  iv.  36. 
OuNAKANNowiNB,  R  Creek  chief,  iv.  27. 
OuREOUHARE,  afamous  Iroquois,  v.  11. 
Outhletaboa,  a  Creek  chief,  iv.29. 
OvsAMBQUiN.— See  Massasoit. 
OusARATANAH,  a  hostage,  murdered,  i%  St 
OwAMOSiMMiR,  in.  LI. 


P. 

Pachoantschihila*.  — See  Buokonob 

UBLAS. 

Paddy,  William,  iii.  101. 
Pagatt,  Joseph,  aWampi^noag,  ii.  68. 
Pahkehpunnasso,  aChristian  lndian,ii.ll8 
Point,  Nathanitl.  iii.  14. 
Pakanbe,  a  Deinware  chief^  v.  21. 
Palmes,  Maj.  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  49. 
Paniese,  chiefs  of  hign  authority,  ii.  36. 
Poms,  a  nation  upon  the  Mixsouri,  ii.  36. 
Parish,  Col.  in  the  Seminole  war,  iv.  84. 
Passaconawat,  a  great  chief,  ii.  47,  96:  a 

bashaba,  iii.  93;  farewell  address  to  nis 

people ;  petition  to  the  general  court,  94 ; 

note  on  the  time  of  his  dealh,_t^.  95. 
Passamaquoddy,  meaning  of,  iii.  128,  n. 
Patacus.— .See  Pbssacvs. 
Path-killer,  a  Cherokee,  iv.  66, 6CL 
Patdkson,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  II. 
Pauous,  sachem  of  Pequaxet :  his  memorable 

fight  with  the  English  under  Lovewell ;  falls 

in  that  fight,  iii.  12&~133. 
Pawsaqvbhs,  counsellor  to  Philip,  iii.  10. 
Pawlucket  fight,  iii.  47,  48. 
Paxnovs,  Shawanee  chief,  y.  28. 
Pbchmo,  signal  exploit  of,  ii.  7. 
Peebk,  counsellor  to  Philip,  killed,  16. 
Pegin, exploit  against  the  Nipmuks,  iii.  89. 
Peirse,Capt.  expedition  and  death,  iii.  47,48. 
Peiskaret,  an  Algonquin ;  his  extraordinary 

adventures  and  death,  v.ll,  12. 
Pejepscot,  depredation  at,  iii.  115. 
Pkranimnk  carried  offby  H«riow,ii.  7. 
Pekillon,  a  Delaware,  a  traitor,  v.  61. 
Pekoatli  mistaken  for  Pequot,  ii.  40,  n. 
Peksuot,  a  noted  Wampanoag  paniese,  ii. 

31,36;  cruelly  killed,  t'A. 
Pemissapan.— See  Winoina. 
PENACHA80N,a  WampaiioBg  warrior,  iii.  86. 
Pennahanit,  a  Nipmuk  convert,  ii.  116, 117. 
Penn's  famous  treaty,  v.  20,  21,  32,  119. 
Pennsylvania  grants  800  doliar^  to  the  Sene- 

cas,  V.  Ill ;  grant  to  Bio  Tree,  116. 
Penobscot,  definition  of,  iii.  137. 
Pepper,  Robert,  escapes  Beers's  fight,  iii.  29. 
Pequot,  geography  and  history  of,  li.  101. 
Pessacu'.b  noledNarraganset,  ii.68;  visits 

Boston,  67 ;  invaded  by  an  army  of  whites, 

84;  war  with  Uncas.  90:  sends  presents 
to  Gov.  Winthrop,  92;  killed  by  the  Mo- 
hawks,  68,  n. ;  84 ;  iii.  139. 
Perkins,  John,  of  Agawam,  ii.  46. 
Pbtalesharoo,    a   Paunee  brave,  visiU 

Washing  on,  v.  137;  great  exploit,  138. 
PKTANANi;BT,husbandiofWBBTAHOo4ii.49. 

PBTCHBVABALA8^-4k6  BvoBOlNriUWfcAI. 
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Pktbb  ,  >  Tamtine,  ■Itackt  Bradford,  iii.1 1 1 . 

Pjctkr,  Mn  wf  AwaiboDkii,  piloU  Church 
whoa  Philip  in  killed,  iii.  51 :  a  chief  cap- 
lain,  69 ;  a  meMeugcr  from  Church,  71. 

Peter,  an  Iroquoi*,  taken  prisoner,  v.  103. 

Peter  Jaiiuith,  (ervant  to  Lafoyetie,v.  107. 

Pewa7.bo8ake,  aTarratiiie  orNeguiMt,  iii. 

Philadelphia,  it*  Indian  name,  ii.  19.        [100. 

Phipg,  Sit  William,  iii.  121. 

Philip  II.  ludicrous  error  concerning,  i.  22. 

Philip,  sachem  of  the  Wampanoa^,  come« 
in  chief,  ii.  28 ;  origin  of  his  English  name, 
iii.  3;  his  people  hold  a  war  dance,  6:  just- 
ly roused  to  war  against  the  whites,  9 ;  his 
Indian  name,  13 ;  makes  numerous  sales  of 
his  lands,  14,  15,  IGj  called  VVkwasowa- 
NUKTT,  16  5  nicknamed  king  PhUip  by  the 
whiles,  ib.  n. ;  a  cause  of  the  war  of  1675 
explained,  18 ;  confesses  warlike  intentions, 
and  asrees  to  pay  a  tribute,  19  -,  dilticulties 
with  Plimouth,  20 ;  refuses  to  treat  except 
with  his  equal,  the  king  of  England,  23 ;  be- 
gins war,  23 ;  fighls  the  Eughsh  in  Pocas- 
set,  27;  effects  his  retreat  over  Taunton 
river,  28 ;  attacked,  and  loses  several  of  his 
men  on  Rehoboth  Plain,  ib. ;  lights  and  cuts 
ofTCapt.  Beers,  31 :  cutsoffCapt.  Lothrop, 
32  j  attacks  Hatfield,  33;  retires  to  Narra- 
(^nset,  ib. ;  besieged  there  by  1500  English 
m  a  fort ;  a  desperate  fight ;  is  driven  out, 
and  many  of  his  men  are  killed,  34—36 ; 
takes  another  position,  which  he  holds  for  a 
time,  36  ;  his  Mohawk  stratagem  fails,  37 ; 
surprises  Lancaster,  ib. ;  attacks  Medneld, 
ib.;  cuts  oflTCapt.  Wadsworih  at  Sudbury, 
38 ;  retreau  into  Plimouth  colony,  39 ;  at- 
tacked at  Matapoiset ;  at  Bridgewater :  his 
lister  and  uncle  killed,  ib. ;  his  wife  ana  son 
taken  by  Church  willi  ISO  others,  40 ;  close- 
ly pursued  by  Church ;  swamp  fight,  41 ; 
flies  to  Pokanoket,  ib. ;  is  killed ;  incidents 
eoncerning  his  fall,  42.  43,  44 ;  his  answer 
to  Eliot  concerning  religion,  4\',  a  "blas- 
phemous leviathaiij"  ib.;  Mrs.  Rowland- 
son's  interview  with,  45 ;  his  ornaments 
possessed  b^  Annawan,  55 ;  a  Sogkonate 
Indian  promises  to  have  his  head,  fo ;  rea- 
son of  the  divisions  among  his  followers,91. 

Phimp,  sachem  of  Pigwoket,  iii.  132  ;  at  the 
taking  of  St.  Francis,  134 ;  at  the  taking 
of  Ijouisbourg,  135.  [na,  iv.  7b. 

Philip,  a  Seminole  chief,  attacks  N.  Smyr- 

Phillips's  garrison  attacked,  iii.  103. 

PiANBOHOi;,aNipmuk  ruler  at  Natik,ii.  116. 

Piankalankt,  a  tribe  of  Virginia,  iv.  9. 

Pickens,  Gen.  war  with  Cherokees,  iv.  67. 

Pidgeon,  Maj.  interpreter,  v.  14. 

Pilgrims  arrive  at  Plinmuih,  ii.  19. 

Pinchon,  Maj.  John,  ii.  83,  100,  m.         [14,<S8. 

PioWANT,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  4;  Piants, 

,PlPK,  Capt.  v.  23  ;  of  the  Wolf  tribe  of  the 
Delawares,  58,  59,  60,  65,  67. 

Pipe  of  Peace. — ^ee  Calumet. 

I'lTVMK,  And'rkw,  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  88, 92. 

Plague  among  the  Indians  of  N.E.  ii.  16. 

Plato  refers  to  America,  i.  5. 

Pocahontas  prevents  the  execution  of  Capt. 
Smith,  iv.  10;  reveals  a  plot  against  his 
life,  14;  her  birth,  16;  saves  the  life  of 
Spilman;  taken  prisoner  by  the  English, 
17 ;  marries  an  Englishman ;  goes  to  Eng- 
land ;  dies,  18. 

Pokanoket  described,  ii.  18,  19. 

Pokattawaoo,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  67. 

Pollard,  a  Seneca  chier,  v.  110. 

PoMAMSB, a  Narragansel,  ii.  95.       r  , ' ' ic^ , 


PnnzTAcoM,  name  of  Philip,  which  Me. 

PoMPA«OASE,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  14. 

PoMUMSKi,  a  Narragansel,  ii.  84. 

PoNTiAE,  agreat  Oitoway  chief,  v.  50;  b** 
gins  war  on  the  English ;  besieges  Detroit, 
53 ;  defeaU  Capt.  Dalyell,  55 ;  takes  several 
vessels,  iK  ;  raises  the  siege  of  Detroit ;  ii 
assassinated,  57. 

Poor,  Gen.  defeat*  the  Indians,  v.  91 

Pope,  John,  murdered,  iii.  61. 

Popham,  Lord,  sends  Prin  to  N.  E.  ii.  6, 7. 

PotiuiK,  or  PoauoiH,  a  Narragansel,  ii.  83. 

Portsmouth,  Indian  acts  at,  iii.  111. 

PoTOK  opposes  Christianity,  iii.  76 ;  taken  in 
Philip's  war  and  executed,  77. 

PoUowatlomie*,  account  of^  v.  114, 142. 

Powhatan,  sachem  of  Virginia,  iv.  7;  ex- 
tent of  his  dominions,  ib.;  surprises  the  Pa- 
vankatanks,  8 ;  Capt.  Smith  is  delivered  to 
him,  and  he  orders  his  execution ;  liberates 
Smith,  10 ;  outwits  Newport ;  plots  against 
the  Enelish,  11;  some  Germans  build  a 
house  lor  him,  13,  14;  endeavors  to  kill 
Smith  'f  dies,  15. 

Prat,  Phinehas,  makes  a  narrow  escape,  ii.  35. 

Prentice,  Capt.  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  74. 

Prcsque  Isle,  battle  of,  v.  SO. 

Printkr,  James-the. — See  James. 

Prin,  Martin,  sails  to  N.  England,  ii.  G  ;  car- 
ries oiTlwo  Indians  to  England,  ib. 

Proctor  defeated  at  the  Thames,  v.  124. 

Proctor,  Lieut,  in  the  Eastern  war,  iii.  136. 

Prophet, the  Shawanee  (Ellkswatawa), 
instigator  of  war,  iv.  55 :  sctdes  on  the  Mi- 
ami, 121 ;  orders  the  fight  at  Tippecanoe, 
124;  other  events  of  his  life,  127. 

Prophet,  the  Seminole SeeHiLLiSHAOo. 

Prophet,  the  Winnebago  (  Wabokishiek), 
V.  162. 

Pdkeeshero,  father  of  Tecumsehj  v.  127. 

PuMHAM,  a  great  Narragansel,  li.  28,56; 
claims  Shaomel,  60 ;  troubles,  92, 94 ;  trea- 
ty, iii.  47 ;  kind  to  the  English,  73 ;  his  town 
burnt,  76  ;  his  capture  and  death,  ib. 

PUMPASA.-— See  WOONASHUM,  or  NiMROD. 

Puukateesel,  great  fight  at,  iii,  26. 
PupoMPOGEs,  brother  of  Sassacus,  ii.  101. 
PoTTA(iuppuuNCK,  a  Pcguot,  ii.  108. 
Psalter  printed  in  Indian,  ii.  51. 
Putnam,  Gen.  and  Cornplanter,  v.  116. 


Qttabaogs  attacked  by  Uncas,  ii.  99 ;  cut  ofl 
Capt.  Hutchinson  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  29. 

Quade^vina,  brother  of  Massasoit,  ii.  21 ; 
visits  the  Pilgrims,  22 ;  treaty,  30. 

Quaiapen,  of  great  note  and  auihoritv 
among  the  Narraeansels,  ii.  70 ;  in  PhilipN 
war ;  killed  near  Warwick,  64,  <i5. 

Quakers,  friends  to  Indians,  iii.  36. 

QuAME,  a  Pequot  prisoner,  ii.  108. 

Qt;ANNAPOHiT,  James,  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  80 ;  a 
spy  for  the  English,  81,  87. 

QuANNAPOHiT, Thomas,  iii.  88,  89,  92. 

QuANONCHET. — See  Nanuntenoo. 

QVANOWIN,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  4. 

QuA(iDALH  wounded  in  a  fi^ht,  iii.  74. 

(luA^UEiiUDNSET  of  QuabaKonk,  ii.  99. 

Quebeck,  meaning  of  the  name,  v,  50. 

Quimby,  Mrs.  assaulted  by  Indians,  iii.  111. 

QuiNNAPiN,  a  noble  Narragansel ;  son  of 
Cunjana^uand  ;  brother-in-law  to  Phil- 
ip; purchases  Mrs.  Rowlanrlson,  iii.  56; 
her  account  of,  57 ;  returns  with  Philip  to 
Pokanoket ;  shot  at  Newport,  ib. 
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QvB^UBOoifEMT,  a   NwrraguMl,  son  of 

QuAiAPXN,  ii.  81 }  OiDKOH,  Hi.  64. 
Q01RBM14UBT,  dauKh'r  of  QVAUFBi(,iu.64. 
QD1IM<)UII1.— 8m  Uvb^vbouhkht. 


Rabin  River,  battle  oftlie,  v.  1S9. 

Ralegh,  Sir  W.  tettlei  Virginia,  i.  18 1  anec- 
dote of,  ii.  49,  n. ;  hit  History  of  the  World, 
00,  n. ;  beheaded,  ifr.;  visited  Carolina,  iv.29. 

Ralle,  or  Rasle,  missionary  to  the  Abenakies } 
accused  of  exciting  them  to  war  with  the 
English ;  they  ofler  a  reward  for  bis  head, 
iii.126;  is  killed,  127, 128. 

Rameqih,  sachem  of  Negusset,  iii.  100, 101. 

Rat,  thb.— See  Adario. 

iUwHVNT,  anecdote  of,  iv.  10. 

Rechahecrians,  war  with  the,  iv.  22. 

Red-biro,  a  Sioux,  dies  in  prison,  v.  142-3. 

Red-hawk  barbarously  murdered,  v.  49. 

Red-jacket  jSAaovEWATHA),  v.  97; 
speech  to  a  missionary,  98,  99  ;  his  acts  in 
the  war  of  1812,  100 ;  letter  to  the  governor 

.  of  N.  York,  100—103;  defends  the  execu- 
tioner of  a  witch,  ib.;  interview  with  Lafay- 
ette, 104;  visits  PhiiadeiphiH,  105 ;  speech, 
ib. :  his  death,  177. 

Rtd-Mlicki,  Seminoles,  iv.  64. 

Reed,  Joseph,  a  revolutionary  worthy,  ii.  75. 

Relioboih  bought  of  the  Indians,  ii.  27 ;  besieg- 
ed in  Philip's  war,  92 ;  burnt,  78. 

Richard,  erroneously  said  to  have  killed 
King  Philip,  iii.  46,  n. 

RiDOB,  Maj.  a  Cherokee  chief,  iv.  61. 

River  Indian*,  where  found,  iii.  97 ;  v.  14. 

Roanoke,  settlement  of,  iv.  4. 

Robertson,  Dr.  bis  manner  of  peopling  Amer- 
ica, i.  6 ;  all  men  have  one  origin,  10. 

Robinson  J .  life  saved  by  Cogau,  v.  42 ; 

his  family  murdered,  i8. 

Robinson,  John,  reoroves  the  Pilgrims,  ii.  38. 

Robin's  speech  of  Logan,  v.  47. 

Robin,  a  Creek  war  captain,  iv.  29. 

Robin,  a  Tarratinc,  sells  Negusset,  iii.  100. 

Robin,  of  Agawam,  prevents  the  Tarralines 
from  destroying  the  place,  ii.  46. 

Robin.— See  Cassassinamon. 

RoBiNHOoD. — See  Rameoin. 

RoDuNHONAK^us,  a  Tarratlne,  iii.  113. 

Rogers,  Maj.  destroys  the  St.  Francis  Indians, 
ill.  134. 

RoGOMOK. — Sefl  Ramegin. 

Rolfe,  John,  marries  Pocahontas,  iv.  18. 

RoNHKSsoKE,  a  Niantik,  ii.  79. 

Ross,  Adjutant,  a  Cherokee  chief,  iv.  61. 

Round-head,  a  Wyandot  chief,  v.  129; 
takes  Gen.  Winchester  prisoner,  ib. ;  at  the 
capture  of  Detroit;  letter  of,  130. 

Rowlaiidson,  Mrs.  her  captivity;  interview 
with  king  Phi  lip,  iii.  45;  captured  at  Lan- 
caster, ^ ;  released,  90. 

RowLES,  a  noted  Tarratinc,  iii.  138. 

Rumnevmarsh,  George.  —  See  Winne- 
PURKITT.— See,  also,  iii.  92. 


S. 


135; 


Sabatis  captured  at  St.  Francis,  iii. 

another  at  Kennebeck,  136. 
Sabine,  William,  a  juror,  iii.  12. 
Haco  burnt,  and  people  killed  there,  iii.  102. 
8ae»  early  visited  by  Jesuits;  incorporated 

with  the  Foxet,  v.  I4S ;  war  with  the  Me- 
.  nominies,  144 ;  partial  sale  of  their  country, 

144 ;  description  of  their  village,  and  extent 


of  their  country,  146 1  private  insults,  ih. ; 
proclamation  of  Gov.  Reynolds  arainst,146{ 
driven  out  of  their  country  by  tne  whites, 
147;  war  ensues,  14^—158. 

Sagadahock,  colony  of,  ii.  7. 

Saoamorb  John,  a  noted  Nipmuk,  iii.  79 ) 
permitted  to  execute  Matoonas,  ih. 

Saoamorb  Sam.— See  Shoshanim. 

Sagamore,  title  of,  ii.  40;  iii.  93. 

Saoovbwatha.— See  Red-jacket. 

Saxawbston,  a  N.  Eng.  Indian,  taken  to 
Eng.  by  Capt.  Hariow  ;  goes  with  the  Eng- 
lish into  the  Bohemian  war,  ii.  8. 

Salmon  Falls  destroyed,  iii.  116,  117. 

Saltonstall,  Sir  R.  fined,  ii.  47. 

Sam-Hide,  a  N.  England  Indian,  i.  21. 

Samkama,  Philip's  counsellor,  iii.  19. 

Samoset  visits  the  Pilgrims  ;  his  account  of 
himself  and  country ;  nis  dress  described,  il. 
12;  informs  them  of  Massasoit,  13-;  accom- 
panies him  to  viiiit  them, 22. 

Sampson,  a  barbarous  Tarraiine,  iii.  120. 

Sampson,  attorney  to  Philip,  iii.  14. 

Samuel,  Capt.  iii.  124;  a  speech,  125. 

SANAMAH0N0A.-See  ST0NE-EATKn(v.l42.) 

Sanford,  Maj.  goes  to  attack  Philip,  iii.  42. 

Sanford,  John,  Weetamoo  complains  of,  iii.  4. 

Sannap,  office  of  the,  ii.  58,  n. 

Sassauopeomen. — See  Opitchbpan. 

Sassbnow  of  Sagadahok,  ii.  7. 

Sassacus,  chief  ol'the  Pequols,  ii.  52,  n. ,-  ma- 
lignant and  furious,  73;  rumor  of  a  marriage 
of  his  brother  and  Ninigret's  sister,  disturbs 
the  English,  ifr.;  a  terror  to  his  neiehbors, 
101 J  English  make  war  upon  him ;  destroys 
bis  fort  and  escapes,  10b ;  deeds  lands  to 
Winthrop,  108 ;  killed  by  the  Mohawks,109. 

Sassamon,  John , sent  on  a  mission  to  Pequot, 
ii.  108:  secretary  to  Philip;  preacher  at 
Namasket ;  settled  there  by  Tuspaquin,  iii. 
9 ;  in  the  Pequot  war,  10;  Woosansaman, 
t6. ;  found  dead  in  a  pond,  1 1 ;  interpreter 
to  Philip,  14 ;  witnesses  Philip's  treaty  at 
Plimouih,  17. 

Sassamon,  Roland,  interpreter  to  Alexan- 
der, iii.  7 ;  brother  to  John,  14.  [10. 

Sassemore,  Bettt,  dau.  of  J.  Sassamon,  iii. 

Sauseman,  a  principal  Sogkonate,  iii.  66. 

Savage,  Maj.  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  89. 

Scalps  first  taken  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  26  ;  re- 
ward offered  for  bv  the  Eng.  127  ;  iv.  83. 

Scarborough  taken  by  Muoo,  iii.  110. 

Schenectady,  destruction  of,  i.  31. 

Schuyler,  Maj.  goes  against  the  French  with  a 
company  of  whites  and  Indians,  v.  7;  with 
the  nve  Iroquois  sachems,  in  England,  15. 

ScRANY,  Old,  wonderful  escape  of^  i,  23. 

Scuttup  sells  Narraganset,  ii.  81 ;  iii.  64. 

Sealy,  Lieut,  in  the  Pequot  war,  ii.  91. 

Seat  of  King  Philip  described,  iii.  43. 

Seminolfs,  their  name  and  origin,  iv.  25 ;  wnrs 
with,  63—66  ;  70—96 ;  removal  by  U.  S.  Go. 

Sknauki  in  Eng.  with  Gen.Ogletborpe,  iv.30. 

Sentcas,  fourth  nation  of  the  Iroquois,  v.  4. 

Seneca  supposed  to  refer  to  America,  i.  6. 

SEauASsoN,  chief  under  Miantunnomoh,  ii. 
64 ;  one  of  his  men  wounds  Uneas,  88. 

Se<idin,  supposed  author  of  a  cruel  massacre 
at  Welhersfield,  ii.  78,  n. 

Sestaretsi. — Se«  Adario. 

Sewan,  bags  of  wampum,  ii.  79. 

Shallisloskk,  a  hostage  murdered,  iv.  35 

SHATTooKquis  sells  Brookfield,  iii.  82,  n. 

ShateinuBe,  facts  in  the  history  of,  v.  4. 

Shaw,  Jonathan,  a  juror,  iii.  IS. 

Shed,  Mr.  tutor  to  Gen.  M'Gillivray,  iv.  45. 
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Smbbpicott,  John,  a  Twrralioe,  iii.  HI. 

Shblokta,* Creek. son  of  CHiNABr,iv.  AS. 

fihrimplon,  Samuel,  bnifier,  ii.  71. 

Shikkllimui,  fatheroI'LooAii.v.  I7|  viiiu 
Philadolphia,  ii.;  a  Cayuga)  ni«  death.  18, 

Shimoii,  uoled  Delaware  chief,  vltiled  by 
Waahingtan,  v.  S6;  diiappoinla  him,  96  { 
bounty  odbred  for  faia  head,  37 }  rreaieit 
warrior  of  hi*  time,  38 ;  hit  frienoihip  to 
Frederick  Poat,  39. 

SuoLAB.taehem  of  Naihua,  ii.9A}  lucceed- 
ed  by  Mathbw,  iii.  86. 

Shoshakim,  a  Nipmuk  (Sagnmore-iam,)  ii. 
96 :  l>etrayed  into  the  handii  of  the  white*, 
and  hanced,  iii.  83  {  at  the  lacking  of  Lan- 
cotter :  DsiCATUHoi;N,86;  his  letter  about 
an  exchange  of  prinooen,  90 }  utiier  letter* 
from,  83—86. 

SiLuuK  saves  the  life  of  Col.  Bird,  iv.38. 

SiMNo,  Capt.  chief  speaker  at  the  treaty  of 
1703,  at  Ca»co.  iii.  124,  126.  173, 

SiMUN,Jouji,  anecdote  of,  i.  21 ;  preacher,  iii. 

8iN<tuisTKR,  a  Creek  prophet,  iv.  68 )  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Tohopeka,  60. 

SiNToucHi  goes  to  Eiig.  with  Uen.  O.  iv.  30. 

tiitz,  Peier,  taken  prisoner  by  Brant,  v.  86. 

Six  Nutiont.—^^e  Iroquni. 

SuntiAHvo,  a  venerable  Oiiei'^o  *  anecdote 
of}  dies,  V.  29. 

Skkt  WAHROES  carried  to  England  by  Wev- 
nioulh,  ii.6 ;  returns  with  Frin,  ib, 

Skijaqusta,  head  warrior  of  Paisetcbie,  iv. 
27;  visits  England;  speech  to  the  king, 
28;  his  death,  29. 

Skiko,  sachem  of  Virginia,  iv.  4. 

Slaves,  Indiau,  ii.  8, 107  ;  iii.  40,  104. 

Smalley,  William,  narrative  of,  v.  64. 

Small-pox  destroys  many  Indians,  ii.  47. 

Smith,  James,  buys  Negusset,  iii.  100. 

Smith,  ('apt.  John,  surveys  the  coast  of  N, 
Eiig.;  so  names  it  from  Nova  Albion,  ii.  19  ; 
brought  to  our  notice  by  Ralegh,  ii.  49 ;  his 
list  of  Indian  names  of  places  in  N.  Eng.  iii. 
93,  n, ;  goes  to  Virginia ;  severe  with  tbiB  In- 
dians, iv.  8 ;  they  take  him  prisoner ;  their 
uroi-cediugs  with  him  ;  deliver  him  to  Pow- 
hatan, ib. :  practise  conjurations  upon  him j 
show  liim  about  the  country,  9 )  condemned 
to  be  executed ;  Pocahontas  interferes, 
aiid  his  life  is  spared  ;  Powhatan  appoints 
hitn  his  armorer,  10 ;  liberated ;  anecdote, 
ib. ;  elected  governor  of  Virginia ;  Newport 
operates  against  him  ;  Powlialan  strives  to 
have  him  killed  ;  visits  Powhatan,  who  lays 
a  plot  to  kill  him  ;  Pocalionlas  informs  him 
of  it,  and  it  is  frustrated,  14;  badly  burned 
by  an  uxplosion  of  imwder ;  returns  to  Eng- 
land  for  medical  aid ;  dies  in  London,  ib. 

Smiiii.S.  S.  oil  the  human  species,  i.  10, 12. 

Smith,  Richard,  buys  bnds  of  Massasoit.ii.  28; 
of  Narragaasct,  63;75, 7f>,  81, 82  ;  ii.  36, 47. 

Smith,  VVilfiain,  of  Rehoboth,  iii,  83. 

Smith,  Zachary,  killed  by  Indians,  iii.  79. 

Siny ill,  Fraiiciij,  messenger  to  Pessacus,  ii.  90. 

Suelliii!r,  Col.  speech  of  Red-jacket  to,  v.  100 ; 
takes  prisoner  a  chief  at  Tippecanoe  battle, 
124;  in  the  balUe  of  Magau°:o,  123. 
SocHuso,  a  great  Pequot  chief,  ii.  57.      [74. 
SocoNONOCO,  a  Narragansct,  ii.  66,92,96 ;  iii. 
SoMPOiNTEEN,a  Wainpanoag,  iii.  16. 
SoNCONEWHKW,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  16. 
SoNGRKGHooD,  a  Tarratiiie,  iii.  100. 
SooNONOGisK,  a  .Seneca,  executes  a  woman 
for  witchcrali,  v.  103 ;  tried  for  murder  by 
Uie  whites,  but  cleared,  ib. 
SoPAODiT.— See  Alexamobr. 
18  • 


80I0IIAH.   Bee  Saiiamok, 

Hoto,  Ferdinand  d«,  attempts  the  eonquMlof 

Florida ;  dim  In  the  country,  iv.  26. 
SoulbMck,  Capt.  relievet  Cu«o,  iii.  110. 
Houthwartli,  OonitMl,  III.  16,  SI,  68. 
Soulhworth,  N..  Church's  lieuteDanl,  iii.  71. 
Ijpaiiiardf  murder  a  French  eolonv.  iv.  X6. 
Hpeecbra )  of  Maaiatoll,  ii.  S4 ;  ofCanonicut, 
66 1  of  Miantunnomon.fiS t  of  Miantunuo- 
moh  to  Waiaiidanee.  63)  Uncai  to  Mian- 
tunnomoh,  06 ;  of  ^(inlfrel  to  the  magia- 
Irate*  of  Uoston,  73 ;  or  Mexham,  76 ;  of 
Pessacus  t  Ninigroi,  76 1  of  Pessacus,  84 ; 
of  Philip,  iii,  tS;46i  arPaMaconaway,94; 
of  Wannalaneet,  iM }  of  Astiminasqua,  106 ; 
Madokawando.  ib.  107j  of  Kankamagus, 
113;  of  Capt,  almmo,  116;  of  Capt.  Sam^ 
uel,  ih.i  otJohn  Neptune,  197;  or  Powha- 
tan, iv,  IS— 14)  of  Tofflocomo  on  the  num- 
ber* of  llie  Engliih,  16 ;  of  Pocahontas  to 
Capt.Mmith  in  England,  18;  ofOpekanka- 
No,  22 ;  of  fikijagusta  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, 28 ;  of  Oueekaehumpa  to  Gen.  Ogle- 
tlior|ie,  30;  Tumochlchi  to  him,  ib.;  tho 
*ame  to  tho  king  of  Eng.  ib. ;  of  Attakulla- 
kulla,  34 )  of  MoneaehlaMs  40 ;  of  Mad- 
dog  to  Mr,  Ellieolt,  48 1  of  Weatherford  to 
Oeii.  Jackson,  00  >  of  Muihalatubee  to  Gen. 
Lafayetlo,  OS ;  Patbamala  to  him,  ib. ;  of 
GrunKutacopAk,6fl  ;  of  Big- warrior,  69;  of 
Oseofa,  72jf  of  Orangula,  v.  6;  of  Adario, 
9  I  of  the  Five  HacMms  to  Queen  Anne, 
14;  ofCaiiMSBlofo,  19)  ofGlikhikan;  of 
Half'king, S3;  Netawatwfe* ;  of  Tadeus- 
kund, SO)  of  Red-Jaekel  to  a  missionary, 
98)  on  witchcraft]  to  Laftiyotto,  104;  to 
gov.  Ponn.  106)  of  Farmor'i-brother,  108; 
of  CornplanI  lo  Oen.  Washington,  113;  of 
Teeuinseh,  131 1  of  Black-thundcr,13G ;  of 
On|uatunga,  137;  of  Petoloiharoo,  138 ; 
of  Heteu,  139)  of  Kcewacoushkum,  140; 
of  Black-hawk,  lUt  of  Little-black,  149; 
of  Noapope,  169 )  ofOne-eyed-Decorio, ib.; 
of  Black-hawk  on  his  surrender,  161 ;  his 
speech  to  Pre*.  Jackson,  164 ;  of  Waboki- 
eshi«k,  167. 
Spkkn,  Arram,  r  Nipmuk, iii.  81. 
HpKKW,  Jamkh,  a  Ninmuk,  iii.  88;  narrow 

escBfw  from  MohawKs,  98,  n. 
Spr.KN,Ji>HN,lcii('lH)rnl  Nalik ;  dies  a  drunk- 
ard, ii,  116)  Thomas,  of  Nntik,  ib. 
Spilinaii,  IftMiry,  his  life  saved,  iv.  17. 
Spoon  ANT,  Joskpii.— Sec  Watapacoson. 
Springlield,  attack  upon,  iii.  32. 
Spring,  Dr,  H.  chnfilain  with  Arnold,  iii.  136. 
Stii/AHSKN,  n  Wnmiiniiono;,  iii.  4. 
SquAMAiio,rouiiS4!llortoWnmpatuk,ii.44. 
S^i/AMATT,  Mill  of  Awashonks,  Iii.  67. 
SitUANiio,  sn|(uinnro  of  Siico;  account  of  hi* 
singular  vinuin,  iii.  102;  insult  to  his  wife  a 
cBiiiio  of  thu  (!0sl«rii  war,  ih. ;  burns  Saco, 
10;) ;  ritstiirtis  n  captive,  104;  a  powow,t6. 
Sui/ANTo,  a  Wninpanoag,  carried  to  Eng- 
land, ii,  3  ;  errors  of  nutliors  concerning,  7; 
resided  in  Loiidnii ;  interpreter  for  the  pil- 
grims, 14;  his  tktath,  16;  the  only  Indian 
wlioesrap4*il  tin*  groat  niaguc,  16 ;  saves  the 
lifeof()Hi)l,l)<trnioi,3())  accompanies  Mas- 
natoilio  Pliinoiilh,  S3 )  his  manner  of  catch- 
ing eels  for  the  English,  ib. ;  taken  prisoner 
by  (Taunbitiinl,  39 ;  liberated,  ib. ;  uses  de- 
ception, 30 ;  pilots  the  English  to  Massa- 
chusetts, 40 ;  ttquantum  so  named  from,  43. 
SiiUAW-iACHKM,  of  Massachusetts,  ii.  40; 
widow  of  Naiiepashemct;  marries  Web* 
cowit,  41 )  (reau  wiUi  tlio  English,  48. 
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SqUAW-SAOHIM 
TAMOO. 

>-8<tDioiiATiKT  murden  W.  Bagnal,  iJ.  48. 

Bluditb,  AI«Mnd«r,  iii.  71. 

Slandiiih,  Capi.  Mile*,  difficukiet  with  the  In- 
dian!, li.  lb,  33}  aiat  Bfatiaioit  a^inttCa- 
Donicut,  27 }  tent  again«t  CaunbitanI,  29 } 
dJKovert  a  plot  to  cut  off  the  Englith  amone 
the  Indiani,  32 )  Mat  againil  them,  30 }  killt 
the  chieA  Pekivot,  ib. 

Slaflbrd,  Capt.  mauacro*  Indians,  iv.  6, 

Stanton,  Thomai,  ii.  71, 7S,  8&,  89, 98 }  John, 
iii.  49  ;  Robert,  ib. 

St.  Clair,  Gen.,  hii  account  of  the  disaster  of 
his  army,  v.  74 ;  biogrrapiiical  notice  nf,  76, 
n.;  commissiouer  atrorl  Mariner,  111, 

Steuart,  Caoi.  a  prisoner,  iv.  37,  38. 

Stevenson,  Mai.  defeated,  v..  142. 

St.  Francis,  Iribc  of,  destroyed,  iii.  134. 

St.  Gregory,  opinion  of,  respecting  a  country 
west  of  Europe,  i.  6,  and  n. 

Stillman,  Maj.  defeated,  v.  149. 

St.  Leger  invests  Fort  Stanwix,  v.  83. 

Stockwell's  captivity,  iii.  98,  n. 

Stone,  Capt.  killed  by  Pequols,  ii.  102, 103. 

Stonk-eater  (Saiiamalionga),  v.  124,  142. 

Stone-wall-juhn,  iii.  77  ;  killed,  78. 

Stoughtou,  Cant,  in  the  Peiquot  war,  ii.  107. 

Street,  Gen.,  B.  Hawk  delivered  to,  v.  160. 

Sirickland's  Plain,  battle  of,  ii.  69. 

Strung,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 

Stuart,  Isaac,  account  of  Welsh  Indians,  i.  36. 

Stukely,  Sir  Lewis,  receives  the  sou  of  Poca- 
hontas to  educate  him,  iv.  IB,  19  ;  betrays 
Sir  W.  Ralegh,  20 ;  dies  in  wretchedness,  tb. 

Sturgeon  Creek,  attack  upon,  iii.  111. 

Sturgis,  Edward,  a  juror,  iii.  12. 

Style,  of  keeping  the  vear,ii.21,n.;  difference 
between  Old  and  Ntte,  iii.  117,  n.;  118,  n. 

Sucarloaf-hill,  battle  of,  iii.  31,  32. 

Sullivan,  Gen.  Indian  expedition,  v.  91. 

Si'NK-sauAW. — See  Quaiapkr. 

SuRSETu,  a  Mohegan,  ii.  86. 

Su8<iVAMEH.— See  Pessacvs. 

Sttsup,  a  Penobscot,  tried  for  murder,  iii.  136. 

.Swamp-firht  at  Pocasset,  iii.  27;  in  Narra- 
ganset,34:  near  Taunton  River,  40;  near 
\Varwick,  65.  [ca,  i.  16. 

Swinton,  Dr.  John,  on  the  peopling  of  Aroeri- 

SyW,  Capt.  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  89. 

Stmon.  a  noted  Tarratine,  a  Christian  Indian; 
attacks  Newbury,  iii.l  1 1 ;  attacks  Sturgeon 
Creek,  ib.;  his  depredations  at  Casco,  112. 

T. 

Tadeuskuru,  a  noted  Delaware  chief,  v. 

28;  events  of  his  life,  28,29  j  his  death,  ib. 
Tahatomrr.  son  murdered,  li.  117.  [ii.  117. 
TAHATAWAH..-Sce   Nattahattawabts, 
Talcot,  Maj.  cuts  off  Quaia|)en,  iii.  65. 
Talladega,  battle  of,  iv.  57. 
Talmon,  Peter,  complains  of  Philip,  iii.  16. 
Tammany,  an  ancient  Delaware,  v.  16 ;  a 

society  named  for ;  legends  concerning,  17. 
Tame-kino,  a  Creek,  iv.  46, 47. 
TAMOUEr,SAM,a  Wnmpanoag,  iii.  65. 
TAHTAMoi;s..^ee  Old-jjcthro. 
Tantoiiuikson,  a  Mohegan  rapt,  seizes  Mi- 

antunnomoh,  ii.'64,  n ;  his  life  attempted,  69. 
Tahtum,  a  New  Eng.  Indian,  assists  Capt. 

Smith  in  his  survey  of  the  coast,  ii.  P,  n. 
Ta^uarsicke,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  14. 
Tauhe,  or  the  Crare,  a  Huron  chief,  v.  131. 
Tarratine$,  dreaded  by  the  Indians  of  Mass. 

ii.  17, 40, 42, 46 ;  country  of,  iii.  93. 


Tarvnkir,  rbief  of  lh«  AndroscofifiM.  Hi. 
100 1  speteb  in  th«  Taeonnat  eotincil,  ib. 

Tashtassvck,  aneiMl  chief  of  the  Nana- 
gansaU ;  father  of  Canoulcus,  ii.  03, 

Tassa^uarawitt,  ■  Narra/raiisel,  ii.  90. 

Tasiugkk,  a  TarraiiM,  iii,  101. 

Tatamuhok  Mlli  lands  in  MwaiiMy,  ill,  4  > 
lands  near  Pokuoket,  10)  Alunkamo- 
make,  ib.  n, 

TATcHi«ii;ACHi,  a  Creek  chief,  >v.  S9. 

Tatosoh,  a  noted  Wamiianoag  rapt,  under 
Philip,  (iLGO  i  surprises  Clark's  Mrrison,  61 } 
surrenders  to  the  whites,  who  behead  nim, 
62 ;  further  notice  of.  80, 

Tattacummkt,  iii,  00, 67 1  Tokkamona,73. 

Tavoskh,  one  of  Philip's  council,  iii.  19. 

Tawkkakkt,  a  noted  Iroquois  cbiaf,  i.  31. 

Taylor,  Capt.  a  Cherokee  rhier  iv.  61. 

Taylor,  Rebecca,  a  cautive,  iii,  ISO, 

Teaslakoek,  son  of  Cornplanier,  v.  190, 

Teci;mseii,  chief  of  the  Mbawanees,  onilcnv- 
ors  to  raise  the  Creeks  against  the  whiles, 
iv.  60 ;  early  exploit  of,  v,  ISO ;  speech  to 
Guv.  Harrison,  131 ;  difllrulties  with,  ib.  ; 
prevents  barbarities  among  bis  warriors, 
124;  defeats  the  Americans  umJer  Van- 
horn.  120;  various  traits  nf  character,  126; 
iiiricients  and  anecdotes,  I37>  flghls  the  Arfi, 
at  the  river  Thames,  and  is  killed,  124. 

TEEVEeHEHO0Aiiww,»ne  of  the  Ave  Iroquois 
who  visited  Kngland  in  1710,  v.  14. 

Telfair,  Gov,  BnidrM'tiillivray,  iv,  46, 

Temperanee,  Indian  advorata  of,  iv,  68. 

Tensau  settlement  destroyed,  iv,  00, 

Tevoninhokkhawkr  (John  Norton)  visiu 
Eng.,v.  131 ;  at  the  rapture  of  Niagara,  133. 

Thacher,  Anthony,  ii,  33, 

Thebb,— H«e  Pebk, 

Theopompus  refers  to  America,  I,  3, 

Thomas,  Johr,  dies,  aged  110,  ii,  49. 

Thomas,  of  Nemasket,  iii,  10, 

Thomas,  of  Nashoba,  li,  118, 

Thomas,  a  Tarratine  of  Nemssel,  iii,  100. 

Thompson,  Oen,  killed  in  Fmrida,  iv.  81. 

Thorowcood,  1',  on  origin  of  the  Indians,  1.  8. 

TiA.  Josnua,  executed  as  a  traitor,  iii.  30,  n. 

Tilden,  Joseph,  ii.  40. 

Tilton,  Lieut,  atUicked,  ill,  136. 

TlMPOOCHIE'BARRUKI.,— 4Sk)e  BaKRAHO, 

Tippecanoe,  battle  nf.  v.  134, 

Tippin,  Lieut,  kills  Mugg,  iii,  110, 

TisPKauiR.— See  WATi;«PKqi;iR, 

Tis4uahti;m.<— See  Sai^ARTo, 

Titi;ba  accused  as  s  witch,  ii,  118, 119. 

ToBACco-KATRR,  B  Muscocce.  iv.  44. 

Tobawco,  act  against  disorderly  drinking,  ii. 
22,  n. ;  first  carried  to  England,  49,  n, ;  IJp- 
powok,  iv,  6, 

ToBiAS.«-Sep  PoaoAPARosso  (iii.  10,08), 

Toby.— See  Nauhrocomwit. 

TocxAMOK,  H  Wampanoag,  iii.  14. 

ToH.iTooRKR  —See  Nsttahattawarts. 

Tohopcka,  battle  of,  iv,  01,  60. 

ToK  AM  AHAMOR,  a  Wampanoag,  ii.  14 ;  faith- 
ful to  Eng.,  3A>-39)  aids  Blandish  against 
Caunbitant,  ib. 

T0KAM0RA.--Hee  TATTArOMMET  (iii.  SO). 

ToKiNOSH,  ttCbrixtian  Indian,  ii.  118. 

Toi.oNV,  Awasbonks's  busbund,  iii,  60,67. 

ToM-jF.MMV.— See  Hoororuisb. 

TuM-THK-iRfART,  B  Senecn  chief,  r,  103. 

Tom,  Taioson's  brother's  son,  iii.  61 ;  per- 
haps Penachason,  80. 

Tom,  Capt.— See  Wattassacomporom. 

Tom,  Capt.  a  noted  Tarratine,  attacks  and 
kills  people  tt  llamn«M>,  tii.  tfS 
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ToHOCRioHi,  tachem  of  Yamacraw,  tv.  39  } 
interview  wilh  Gen.  Ogleihorpe  |  gooi  wiili 
bim  lo  Enr.,90 }  bi*  ipe«ch  lo  Ihe1(ln|f,  ib.; 
relurni  to  Carolina!  aJM)  monunMUt  lo  bit 
mamory,  31. 

ToMocoMo,  counsellor  lo  Powhatan  )  tent  to 
Enjf.  a*  a  ipy,  iv.  14  (  hii  singular  enume- 
ration of  ilie  Englisb,  15}  marries  Poca- 
bonus's  sister,  ii, 

TooHAKowi  foos  to  England,  iv.  29 1  fights 
the  Spaniards,  30. 

To(iuii.LiiUT,  a  Tarralino  sachem,  iii.  123. 

TuTopoTOMOi  noticed  in  Hudibras,  iii.  33 ;  of 
Pamunkevi  successor  of  Nikotowauce; 
killed  in  the  Rechabecrian  war,  iv.  23. 

ToTosoN. — See  Tatoson. 

Tour,  Lord  de  la,  iii.  123. 

Towioeiid  treats  with  Indians,  iji.  121. 

Traditions  not  to  be  relied  upon^ii.  65,92}  iv.25. 

Treat,  Maj.  relieves  Mosoly,  iii.  32. 

Treaties  with  Massasoit,  ii.  29  ;  another,  24 } 
with  nine  sachems,  30 }  the  Massachusetts, 
41  }  the  Nipmuks,  42 }  Miantunnnmoh  and 
Uitcas,  60 1*  Narragansets,  70  s  another,  94 ; 
Pequots,  102 }  Philip,  iii.  17 }  Narracansets, 
27 ;  Tarratines  in  canoes,  106  }   Pemma- 

?uid,  109  }  seven  chiefs  in  England,  iv.  28 ; 
'aine's  Landing,  71 }    Fort  Greenville,  v. 
81 }  Fort  Harmer,  HI }  Black  Hawk,  147. 
Troup,  Gov.  of  Georgia,  iv.  53,  54. 
Trueman,  Miq.  and  others,  murdered,  v.  63. 
Tttekabaleheei,  iv.  48;  Tuckabatche,  51. 
TucKPoo.— See  Watukpoo. 
TuKAPEWiLLiN,  a  preaclier,  ii.  50;  iii.  88. 
TuMMADOKVoN,  a  T.arratine,  iii.  100. 
Turner,  Capt.  ii.  52,  71 ;  killed,  iii.  75. 
Turner's  Falls,  great  fwht  there,  iii.  74 }  im> 

properly  so  called,  76,  n. 
Turner,  Humphrey,  ii.  45. 
Tiucarortu  join  ifie  Iroquois,  v.  4. 
Ti/souQOEN,  iii.  58,  n.— -See  Tispa^uin 
TusxiHAJO,  a  Seminole  chief,  iv.  65. 
TwKNTV -CANOES,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110 
Tioightwia  at  war  with  Iroquois,  v.  6. 
Two-ouNS,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110, 
TvA8U<i,  one  of  Philip's  captains,  iii.  63. 

U. 

Umnathdn,  iii.  16.— See  Woonashum. 

Umpame,  Indian  name  of  Plimouth,  iii.  67. 

Uhptakisoke,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  16. 

Uncas,  favored  by  the  Cn^.  ii.  62 ;  war  with 
Sequasson,  ii.64  ;  war  with  Miantunnomoh, 
66 ;  besieged  in  bis  fort,  69 ;  attempt  to  kill 
bim,  73;  complains  of  witchcraft,  74 ;  bis 
depredations  upon  Ninigret,  77, 78 ;  the  Eng. 
blind  to  bis  faults,  80 ;  murders  eight  of  bis 
nciirbhor  Inds. ;  bis  character,  85 ;  ouilived 
hia  enemies,  ib. ;  bis  arts  in  the  Pequot  war, 
87 ;  bis  various  names,  61  ;  renders  (he  Eng. 
great  service,  87 ;  wounded,  88 ;  plot  aeainst 
Miantunnomoh,  ib. ;  his  treatment  of  him, 
90 ;  war  with  Pessacus  ;  relieved  by  the 
Eiig.  ib. ;  attarks  a  Narraganset  sarhcm,  95; 
trial,  96 ;  found  guilty  of  a  "  deiiilisli/aliif- 
hood,"  ib. ;  forcibly  takes  another's  wife,  96 ; 
a  like  complaint  against  him,  97;  makes  war 
uponOusameauin,  98 ;  Eng.  march  against 
bim,  100;  in  tlie  Pequot  war,  105  ;  screens 
fugitives,  107;  a  Christian,  iii.  12  ;  aids  the 
Eng.  in  Philip's  war,  28 ;  protests  against 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  bis 
nation,  ii.  113. 

Uttcatamdsset,  since  Milton,  ii.  52, 

Underbill,  Capt.  John,  ii.  68, 105, 106. 


Urxompoir,  uncle  to  Philip,  ii.  28}  his  chief 
counsellor,  ii.  14,  n. ,-  claims  lands  inSwan- 


ey,  16 }  signs  a  treaty  at  Plimouth,  17 
ailed  Wo     ■ 


zey 

called  Wooiikaponebunt,  19 }  Wohkomp» 

henitt,  20}  killed  at  Taunton  Rivar,  39. 

UppANiPPAiti;EM,  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  84. 

Uppowoc  (tobacco),  iv.  6. 

UsKUTUHOiJN. — See  Shoshanim. 

Uttamatomakin. — See  Tomokomo, 

Uttsooweest,«  Wampanoag  warrior,  iii.6l. 

V. 

Vanhorn,  Maj.  defeat  of,  v.  125. 
Vaudreuil,  Gov.  attacks  N.  E.  iii.  140. 
Venegas  on  peopling  America,  i.  7. 
Vereheres  killed  at  Haverhill,  iii.  140. 
Verazzini,  his  voyage  and  death,  ii.  4. 
Vines,  Richard,  early  in  N.  England,  ii.  17. 
Virginia,  settlement  of,  iv.  14—24. 
Vixon,  Robert,  ir.  a  juror,  iii.  12. 
Vncas. — See  Uncas. 
Voiney,  C.  F.  on  the  Indians,  v.  77,  78. 
Voltaire  on  the  Indians,  i.  5,  12;  v.  21. 
VssAMEOiN.— See  Massasoit. 

W. 

Waban,  ii.49, 53, 112,  n.;  114-116; iii.ll,  81. 
Wabinga,  River  Indians,  iii.  97  ;  v.  14,  n.  IT. 
Wabokirshirk,  a  Winnebago,  v.  145—163. 
Waousoke  (Philip),  iii.  4,  16,  84. 
Wadsworib,  Capt.  defeat  and  death,  iii.  38. 
Wadsworth,  John,  of  Plinrouib,  iii.  12. 
WAHavMACUT  visits  Boston,  li.  49, 103. 
Wahowah,  iii.  114, 129. 
Waiandanse,  ii.  63,  74 ;  acts  of,  ib, 
Waiie,  Scrg.  Richard,  ii.  76,  84. 
Wakcly,  Mr.  bis  fainil)'  murdered,  iii.  103. 
Walcut,  the  ruler,  iii.  11. 
Waldron,  Mnj.  ii.  58,  n. ;  iii.  97 ;  killed,  116. 
Walker,  Mai.  a  Cherokee  chief,  iv.  61.' 
Walking-Purchase,  v.  33. 
Walk-in-the-water,  v.  126, 130,131. 
Walton,  Col.  expedition  of,  iii.  120. 
Walumbe.— See  Wouombo, 
Wamberquaske,  a  Pequot,  ii,  109. 
Wamesit,  Indians  burnt  there,  ii.  117. 
Wampanottt^t,  dominions  of,  ii.  18.* 
Wampapac^van  executed,  iii.  12. 
Wampatuck,  Jusias,  sells  Boston,  ii.  46; 

sachem  of  Namassakeeset,  iii.  17. 
Wampatuck,  son  of  Josias.  sells  Braiiitree, 

ii.  44 ;  some  of  bis  people  killed  by  Uncas, 

80 ;  bis  Mohawk  war,  45. 
Wampev,  G.  ii.  45 ;  "  a  sage  Indian,"  iii.  12. 
Wampum,  its  value,  ii.71 ;  how  made^  "Jae 

nor  Devil  can  counterfeit,"  iii.  45 ;  signifies 

a  musclf,  55,  n. ;  value  of.  66. 
Wamsutta.— See  Alexander. 
Wanadugi;nbuent,  a  Tarraiiiic,  iii.  124. 
Wanamatanamet,  of  Aquidnek,  ji.  60. 
Wanmalancet,  sachem  of  Merrimakjii. 117; 

made  prisoner,  iii.  95 ;  friend  of  the  whites, 

ib. ;  Gov.  letter  to,  96  ;  restores  captives, 

97;  Mosely's  depredations  on,  97 ;  impiis- 

oned  for  debt,  98  ;  of  Pcnnakook,  114. 
Wanno,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  10,  12,  15,  60. 
Wanuho,  a  Mobegan  sachem,  ii.  85,  n. 
Wanungonet,  a  noted  Tarraline.  iii.  110. 
Wapanseth,  a  Pottowattomie,  v.  153. 
War  first  proclaimed  in  N.Eiijf.  ii.  35;  all  wars 

barbarous,  v.  94 ;  land  principal  cause  of,74. 
Warrungunt,  a  Penobscot  chief,  iii.  124. 
Washington,  Gen.   iv.  46 ;  embassy  to    the 

French,  V.  35—37;  measures  of*,  towards- 


If 
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the  weitern  lacliam,  79 1  aniwer  to  Con- 

WptMtar,  IIA  }  ihowt  him  kindncM,  IIS. 
AtROII.— 0M  AWAIHARl. 

WAMr^iraoMiT,  •  Tamnim,  iii.  ISI. 
WaiiaNRB w AT,  broiher  of  Oblnkictl,  H.  SA. 
WAMasHKT,  kTamUiM,  iii.  101. 
Watapacoion,  •  Nipmuk,  iii.  81. 
WatapaTahvb,  a  Wampanoaf,  iii.  14. 
Watomrambt,  aTarraUne,  iii.  ISS. 
WalMHi,  Joha,  Indian  tfant,  iii.  81. 
WatMM,  M»i.  in  Oriikana  balile,  v.  80. 
Wattahumoh,  a  Tarraliiie,  Hi.  VH,  ISA. 
Watta(acompoiiom  executed,  ii.  117. 
Watt»,  Johw,  a  Cffiek  warrior,  iv.  46. 
Watukpoo,  rountellor   to  Philip,  iii.  16 1 

taken  prisoner,  61. 
WATUfPRqum,  great  Wampnnnai^  raplain, 
fachem  of  Auawom«et,  iii.  9 ;  leciirily  for 
Tobiu,  It ;  fellf  land«  with  Philip,  16  ; oth- 
er ialo*,fi8}  burns  part  of  Rrid|^e  water  and 
Plimotilh,  58  ;  surren.  toEnf.,exeruled,60. 
W^vaiiwANiNo,  a  Narrafansct,  ii.  9A. 
Wa  WAi.OAM,  wife  of  Mianiuniiomoh,  ii.  61. 
Wawrahton,  a  Yankton  chief,  v.  195. 
Waymouih,  Capl.  voyage  of,  ii.  5,  6. 
Wayne,  Gen.  nnmcd  by  the  Inds.  v.  77 }  his 
expedition  BgRinM,  8D ;  defeats  the  south- 
ern Indians,  iv.  C7. 
WsATHKaroRn,  aCreekrhief,  iv.  48  )  mas- 
sacres the  (rarrison  at  Fort  Mimmii ;  fives 
himself  op,  49 :  speech  to  Gen.  Jackson,  50. 
Wkbcowit,  a  Nipmuk,  ii.  At. 
f  J'f'y*-''''\.     Wecopaumim,  a  Wamnaiioar,  iii.  14. 
•■-'^   '  Wr-KTAMoo,  wife  of  Alexander,  a  "potent 

princess,"  iii.  3 ;  complains  against  her  hut- 
band,  4 ;  joins  Philip,  ft ;  wife  of  Qninnapin ; 
drowned,  5,  G  ;  "a  proud  dnme,"  56. 
Wkhanuwnowit,  sachem  of  N.  H.  iii.  100. 
,  Wciser,  Conrad,  interpreter,  v.  18, 19. 

WeUli  Indians,  i.  36 1  iii  110. 
Wells,  attnck  U|K>n,  iii.  107. 
Wknk.movp.t,  H  Tarraline,  iii.  108, 
WKitr.w,  a  Narragansct,  iii.  S7. 
Weowohim,  a  Narraganset,  iii.  S7. 
Wkpitramok,  his  son,  and  30  others  killed, 

ii.  80 ;  Wcbntamuk,  84,  95. 102. 
Wk«io  ASH,  a  Pequot,  ii.  67, 74, 9ft,  96, 105. 
Westbrook,  Col.  his  expedition,  iii.  127. 
Western  Antiquities,  i.  39—48. 
West,  Francis,  complains  of  Philip,  iii.  17. 
Weston,  Cnpt.  Thomas,  ii.  15,  33. 
Wcihersfieici,  massacre  tliere,  ii.  78. 
Wewasowanukt  |Phii,ip),  iii.  16, 48. 
Wcymoulh,  Edwnrd,  iii.  III. 
Wheki.bakrow,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 
Wheelocfc,  Dr  F.lcazer,  ii.  119. 
Wlieelwright,  Rev.  John,  iii.  100. 
Whitk-evks,  first  captain  among  the  Dela- 
wares,  v.  36 ;  afTairs  with  Pipe,  61 ;  Indian 
name,  60 ;  death  of,  27. 
While,  Gen.  ticstroys  the  Hellibees,  iv.  57. 
White  Hills,  description  of,  iii.  131,  fi. 
White-mon,  a  Huron  chief,  v.  124.' 
White-i.oon ,  a  WinncbagOj  v.  142. 
While,  Nathaniel,  a  captive,  iii.  131. 
White,  Peregrine,  the  first  bom  in  N.  E.  iii.71. 
White-thunder,  an  Iroquois,  v.  36. 
Whitman,  Vallentine,  interpreter,  ii.  75. 
Wickabang.  ambush  at,  iii.  29. 
>  Wickfuril.  depred^ons  at,  iii.  36. 

Wilcox,  Daniel,  inrarpreter,  iii.  69. 
Wii.nBow,  Sam,  a  Narraganset,  iii.  77. 
Willard,  Maj.  ii.  48 :  sent  against  Uncas,  99; 

relieves  Brookfield,  iii.  29. 
Willet,  Capt.  Thomas,  iii.  6,  8, 15. 
Willel,  Ck>l.  Marinus,  iv.  46  3  v.  85, 91. 


WilHamaoa,  Col.  hit  expedition,  v.  93, 9ft. 

Williamson,  H.  oh  origin  of  Inaiant,  i.  7. 

Williamt,  John,  capiivily  o(,  iii.  141. 

Williams,  Col.  E.  killed  at  I..  Georie,  v.  39, 

Williams,  Roger,  ii.  17 )  kind  lo  liiaiant,  27 1 
hit  account  of  the  Narracantelt,  Aft  { not  al* 
lowed  to  visit  Hoslon,  61)  inteiprcier,  93. 

WiNcvMaoRP.,  wife  of  Monenotto,  ii.  110) 
saves  the  life  of  an  Englishman,  tt. 

Winohetier,  Oen.  his  deleat,  v.  m. 

WiNUKNiM,  a  Delaware  chief,  v.  67, 68. 

WiNoiNA,  a  Virginia  chief,  iv.  4, 5. 

Winnebagoti,  tribe  of,  v.  141 ,  143. 

Wi)«REMAR,opposesTecumseh,v.l23)rouirht 
al  Tippecanoe,  133 )'  killed  by  Logan,  to. 

WiNNEPURKiTT,  son  of  Nanapashemet,  ii. 
41 }  his  marriage,  47 ;  anecdote,  iii.  94. 

Winnipisiueee,  ^Ilpltipique,  iii.  MO. 

Winslow,  Edward^  ii.  19,  24,  25,  38,  31. 

Winsluw,  Maj.  iii.  7,  15 ;  commands  in  the 
Narraganset  fight,  35 1  wounded,  71. 

Winslow,  Nathaniel,  of  Plimoulh,  iii.  12. 

Winihrop,  Gov.  ii.  27.  43,  62. 

WispoKE.— See  WoatPAS(;cK,  iii.  26. 

WitsEMRMRT  (Nilnmemel),  iii.  131,  138. 

WiTTA WASH,  a  Narraganset,  ii.  70,  95. 

WiTTuwAMKT,  a  Wampanoag  chief,  ii,  32 } 
surprised  and  slain,  36. 

WoAKOMPAWHAN.— See  UacoMPoiN, 

WoREquoB,  a  Narraganset,  iii.  27. 

WoHAWA,  iii.  100.— «ee  Hopehood  (116). 

WoLP-KiNO,  a  Creek  chief,  iv.  23. 

WoLP,  a  Mohegan,  v.  40:  a  Shawanee,  50. 

WoNOHAQiTAHAM,  son  Of  Nanepathemei,  ii. 
40 )  aids  Canonicut  in  war,  42 ;  his  wig- 
wam burnt,  47  s  Sagamore  John,  ii. 

Woodcock,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  61. 

Woody,  R.  complains  of  Pessacus.  ii.  R3. 

W00NA8HENAH,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  61. 

WooifASHUM  (Nimrod),  iii.  16;  Munaahum, 
16  'j  trealv  at  Plimouth,  17 ;  counsellor  to 
Philip,  1^;  another  treaty,  20 ;  killed  in  the 
fight  at  Rehohoth  Plain,  28. 

WoosPASucK.  Philip's  coiinsellnr,  iii.  19. 

WooToNEKANUSKE,  wife  of  Philip,  iii.  10, 
13 ;  sister  to  Ihe  wife  of  Quinnapin,  55 ;  To- 
lamumaque,  16. 

Wo(iUACAiioosE,  a  Narraganset,  ii.  81. 

WoROMBu,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  107  ;  residence 
113;  his  fort  taken,  116;  treniv,  133. 

WoTOKOM,  Philip's  counsellor,  Iii.  19. 

WuTTACXquiAKOMiN,  a  Pequot,  ii.  102. 

Wtejah,  a  Cherokee,  iv.  35. 

Wyffln,  Richard,  life  saved,  iv.  16. 

Wyoming,  destruction  of,  v.  87.  ' 


Yahanlakkk,  a  Creek  chief,  iv.  29. 
Yahvahtustabuo,  iv.  44. 
Yamacraw  settled,  iv.  29. 
Yankee,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  23. 
Yatoos,  destruction  of,  iv.  25.  J 

York  destroyed  by  Indians,  iii.  106. 
YoTASH,  Yotnesh. — See  Otash. 
Yoowoest-ok-the-thusders,  v.  143. 
Yodno-kino,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 
Younglove,  Dr.  captivity  of,  v.  83. 


Zeisherger,  David,  a  Moravian  missionary, 

seized  by  the  Hurons,  v.  23. 
Zinzendorf,  Count,  mission  to  the  Delawam, 

V.  18 ;  anecdote  of,  ib. 
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ABENquiD  murdered,  iii.  121  }  another,  149. 
Abiaca  (Ham  Ji'NKi),  iv.  I2J,  117. 
Abraham  (Negro chief  ).iv.  77,  93,  130, 110. 
AcTKoN,  imlcd  exploit  oL  iii.  1^2— 103. 
Adnmi,  Hoii.  J.  (t ,  ii.  44  j  iv.  M,  IIG. 
Adams,  Lieut.,  exploit  <>{,  iv.  141. 
Aqamcus  (Capt.  Tom),  exploit  of,  iii.  IfiO. 
Alden,  Rev.  T.,  mianionary,  v.  119. 
Ai.i.ioAToR,  iv.  77,  134,  138, 147, 1»1. 
Alua,  wreck  of  the,  iv.  147. 
Anecdotes,  i.  18—29 ;  v.  100. 
Antiquities  of  America,  iv.  S6 ;  v.  108. 
Apples,  "  better  made  mto  cider,"  i.  26. 
Aquidnek,  sale  of,  to  the  whiles,  ii.  60. 
Aratomakaw,  anecdote  of,  i.  I2A. 
Arkxijs,  his  visit  to  Rosinn,  iii.  149. 
Armistead,  Uen.,  in  Rorida,  iv.  54. 
Arthur,  Lieut.,  in  Florida,  iv.  IA3. 
Ashhy,  Capt.,  captures  Osceola,  iv.  142. 
AssACAMBUiT  Visits  Portsmouth,  iii.  166. 

B. 

ItALD  Eaole,  murder  of,  v.  42. 
Uuncroft,  Lieut.,  relieves  Exeter,  iii.  IM. 
Ileall,  Capt.,  iv.  147;  oxploiu,  148,  103. 
Heard,  Inilians  not  without,  v.  92. 
l{ellow<i,  Col.,  signal  exploit  of,  iii.  154. 
Berrv,  Maj.,  v.  110;  death  of,  176. 
Bio  Kettle,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 
Bio  Warrior's  sp<>ech  to  Jackson,  iv.  69. 
Bi.ACK  Dirt,  iv.  79,  93  128. 
Black  Hawk,  in  N.  York,  v.  169;  escapes 

n  biographer,  170 ;  visits  the  Senecas,  l7l ; 

lihcrnicd,  172 ;  at  Boston,  178—180;  death 

of,  1B2. 
Bloodiioiinds  in  Florida,  iv.  149 ;  operations  of, 

150.  151 ;  throe  killc<l,  152 ;  exploits  of,  154. 
Bloody  Brook,  battle  of,  iii.  32. 
Bi.uk-Jackkt,  at  Fort  Recovery,  v.  193. 
Blue  Licks,  battle  of  the,  v.  188. 
BoMA'/.KKX  imprisoned,  iii.  148. 
Books,  Indians'  notions  of,  v,  IRQ. 
Boone,  Col.  Daniel,  v.  185,  187—189. 
BoiJUiNOT,  E.,  executed,  iv.  120. 
Botiqtict,  Col.,  Ohio  expeditions,  v.  191,  &c. 
Bracket,  Anthony,  escape  of,  iii.  150. 
Bradstreet,  Col.,' expedition  of,  v.  196. 
Bright  Horn,  exploit  of,  v.  132. 
Brooke.  Lieut.,  killed,  iv.  143 
Bryant's  station,  siege  of,  v.  186. 
Biishv  Run,  battle  of,  v.  195—196. 
BuUc'riield,  Mr.,  killed  by  Pequots,  ii.  105. 


C. 

Cwsar,  i,  9 ;  never  fought  Indians,  iv.  197. 
Calhoun,  Hon.  John  C,  iv.  105. 
Calico  Hills,  ambush  near,  iv.  151. 
Call,  Gov.  of  Florida,  iv.  135—139,  100. 
Carroll,  Gen.,  Cherokee  mission  of,  iv.  102. 
Center,  Adj.,  killed  at  Okechobe,  iv.  143. 
Chaikika  surprised  and  killed,  iv.  155. 
Chambers,  Lieut,,  iv.  138. 
Charlotte  Harbor  attacked,  iv.  131. 
Chtroktti,  expatriation  of,  iv.  97—131.' 
Cherokee  Phatnix,  iv.  1 14;  170. 
Cherry  Valley,  destruction  of,  v.  89. 
Church,  Col.,  death  of,  iii.  146,  150. 
Clark,  Gen.,  Miami  expedition,  v.  189. 
Clinch,  Gen.,  iv.  129—131. 
Cloud.— See  Little  Cloud. 
Coacoochek  (Wild  Cat),  iv.  141, 143. 
CoAHAJO.— See  Alligator. 
Coburn,  R.,  Indian  agent,  iii.  166. 
Colinan,  John,  killed,  ii.  4. 
Colooshatchie,  massacre  at,  iv.  149. 
Consort,  Cornelius,  iii.  24,  25,  31, 144. 
CuuPER  (Osuchee)  killed,  iv.  138. 
CoRMAN,  iii.  47;  insulted  in  Boston,  145. 
Courcy,  Mr.,  family  murdered,  iv.  153. 
Creus,  Dr.,  killed,  iv.  131. 
Cross  Timbers,  battle  of  the,  iv.  171. 

D. 

Davidson,  Capt.,  death  of,  iv.  156. 
Decorie,  death  of,  v.  171,  176. 
Defiance  (Fort),  v.  73,  80.  > 

Devil,  singular  charges  against,  i.  9 ;  ii.  96. 
Dogs.— See  Bloodhounds. 
DouBt.GHKAD,  i.  28  ;  murdered,  iv.  121. 
Doii:;hly,  Maj.,  disaster  of,  v.  189. 
Drake,  Abraham,  of  Hampton,  iii.  112. 
Drake,  Capt.  George,  Ihe  first  Englishman 
who  sailed  in  Ihe  River  St.  Lawrence,  ii.  20. 
Drake,  Dr.  Daniel,  on  mounds,  i.  41. 
Drake,  Lieut.,  gallant  exploit  of,  v.  192. 
Draiie  (Fort),  attack  upon,  iv.  l3l. 
Dummer,  Rev.  Mr.,  killed,  iii.  107,  148. 
Diirill,  Mr.,  family  destroyed,  iii.  151. 
Durham.— See  Oyster  River,  iii.  119, 120. 

E. 

Eames,  T..  family  destroyed,  iii.  80.       ^ 
Eastman,  P.,  captivity  or,  iii.  97. 
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EuUnan.  A.,  eaplivity  of,  iii.  152, 153. 
Erkota.—See  Ntm  Echota,  iv.  102. 
Ellii,  Gapt.,  exploit  of,  iv.  147. 
Emathla,  Charles,  iv.  125, 135. 
'  EiUll,  CapL,  defeat  and  death  of,  v.  185. 
EveraU,  Gov.  E.,  iii.  32;  v.  180. 


F. 


X 


'1 


Fall  Fight  (Turner's  Falls),  iii.  74. 
Flamihoo  visits  Philadelphia,  i.  28. 
Florida  War,  iv.  75—76 ;  121—166. 
Flournoy,  Col.,  killed,  iv.  93. 
Fontaine,  Maj.,  killed  at  Mianni,  v.  190. 
Fool,  Capt.,  tortured  to  death,  iii.  151. 
Forbes,  Mr.,  escapes  Wildcat,  iv.  15S. 
Fox  Point,  N.  H.,  destroyed,  iii.  ISO. 
Frontenac,  Gov.,  and  White-John,  i.  18. 
FuxiK  murdered,  iv.  130. 

G. 

Gallop,  J.,  executes  Pequots,  ii.  106. 

Gamble,  Col.,  of  Florida,  iv.  154. 

Gansevoort,  Col.,  v.  83. 

Gary,  Mai.,  the  mad  prank  of^  v.  188. 

Gendal,  Capl..  seizes  Mogq,  iii.  105. 

Gentry,  Col.,  killed,  iv.  143. 

George,  Capt^  dies,  v.  177. 

Georsia.— See  Cherokeei. 

Gill,  Co!^  in  the  Florida  war,  iv.  135 

Gilmer,  Gov.,  iv.  103, 113. 

Girty,  Simon,  the  miscreant,  v.  186. 

Good  Peter,  v.  106. 

Goodwin,  Col.,  iv.  131. 

Graham,  Hon.  J.  A.,  v.  169. 

Gray,  Mr.,  family  murdered,  iv.  148. 

Green,  Col.,  ex^oit  of,  iv.  152. 

Greenville,  Sir  Richard,^  iv.  7. 

Groton,  destruction  of,  iii.  148. 

Gyles,  John,  iii.  107;  killed,  148. 

H. 

Halkc-hajo  parleys  with  Jesup,  iv.  146. 

Halec-tustenugge,  iv.  152,  iM. 

Hanson,  Col.,  iv.  153, 154. 

Hardidge,  Uavid,  surprised,  iv.  96. 

Hardin,  Col.,  under  Harmer,  v.  189. 

Harjo,  embassy  to  Florida,  iv.  137. 

Harlan,  Maj.,  killed,  v.  188. 

Harmer,  Gen.,  v.  73 ;  disastroM  expedition  of, 
189. 

Harney,  Col.,  disaster  at  Synebal,  iv.  148, 
155 ;  among  the  Cvcrgtades,  155. 

Hartshorn,  Capt.,  v.  190;  killed,  193. 

Hatcht!  Luste,  battle  of,  Iv.  138. 

Heads,  some  of  the  English,  sent  to  the  Nip- 
muks,  iii.  89  ;  of  Matoonas  and  Philip,  rio* 
beted,  43,  80;  of  Pequots,  set  on  Say- 
brook  Fort,  ii.  105. 

ficald,  Capt.,  killed,  at  Chicaro,  v.  134. 

Heiliman,  Mu.,  death  of,  iv.  131. 

Ilcniandez,  Gen.,  iv.  138,  141,  142. 

Higgios,  Paul,  a  captive,  iii.  156. 

History,  true,  little  read,  iii.  115. 

Hix.JoHN,  IV.  123, 141. 

Hogtown,  marder  at,  iv.  74,  130. 

Holatoochek,  iv.  154,  IS9 

Hopf.hood,  iii.  150, 151. 

Howell,  Mr.,  family  destroyed,  iv.  153. 

Hulburt,  Lietit.,  killed,  iv.  149. 

Humphreys,  Col.,  iv.  122. 


1« 

Indians,  origin  of  their  name,  i  3 ;  some  have 
no  tradition  of  their  origin,  7 ;  render  good 
for  evil,_  18;  management  of  wives,  20; 
tolerant  in  relirioii,  ib. ;  first  seen  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  ii.  4 ;  cannibals,  4,  65, 
86,  v.  72;  first  seen  bv  the  Pilgrims,  ii. 
11 ;  attack  them,  12;  dance  when  visited 
by  strangers,  15 ;  creat  sickness  or  plague 
among  the  New  England,  16,  17,  20,76; 
"  so  many  God  cannot  kill  them,"  16 ;  never 
forget  injuries.  21 ;  their  beds,  25 ;  some 
whipped  at  Boston,  44;  ravages  of  the 
small-pox  among,  ii.  47 ;  v.  181 ;  much 
addicted  to  gaming,  ii.  25  ;  will  play  away 
the  skins  from  their  wives'  backs,  31 ;  em- 
ploy games  as  stratagems,  v.  62 ;  exact  in 
the  bounds  of  their  lands,  ii.  66,  60 ;  abuse 
sauaw  captives^  ii.  81 ;  but  never  insult 
white  squaws,  iii.  45,  &c. ;  never  abandon 
their  slain  but  to  save  their  own  lives,  23; 
sagacity  in  following  a  track.  40:  many 
sold  into  slavery,  ii.  8,  107;  iii.  40,  104; 
dress  of  the  New  England,  li.  22 ;  iii.  66 ; 
natural  swimmers,  1(S;  first  employed  in 
the  revolution,  136,  156 ;  manner  of  flat- 
tening heads,  iv.  25 ;  not  without  beard,  v. 
92 ;  do  not  want  for  natural  affection.— See 
Pocahontas,  Bouquet's  Expedition,  &c. 

Indian  Billt  killed,  iv.  135. 

Indian  Key,  massacre  at,  iv.  1534 

Indian  Language.— Sec  Language. 

Indian  Laws,  ii.  56,  60. 

Irving,  Washington,  visits  B.  Hawk,  v.  135. 

Izaro,  Lieut.,  I^uled,  iv.  89. 

J.     •"'     •     •      ■■''.■ 

Jackson,  Gen.,  iv.  102, 103, 106, 109. 

Jackson,  Seij.,  devotion  of  iv.  152. 

Jacobs,  Capt.,  killed,  v.  38. 

James-the-printer,  iii.  147. 

Jefferson,  T.,  on  Indian  rights,  iv.  109. 

Jennings,  Lieut.,  killed,  iv.  144. 

Jesup,  Gen.,  iv.  95,  96, 135 ;  at  the  Wahoo, 
137  ;  surprises  Cooper,  138  ;  captures  eight 
chiefs,  141;  wounded,  145;  recommends 
giving  up  Ihe  war,  14€;  seizes  another 
party,  147 ;  leaves  Florida,  ib. 

Jim  Bot,  iy.  96, 134;  fighu  for  the  whites  in 
Florida,  iv. 

Job,  Col.,  insolent  at  a  treaty,  iii.  152. 

Johns,  Mr.,  barbarously  killedf,  iv.  133. 

Jr  'd,  Lieut.,  ambushed,  iv.  155. 

Juet,  R.,  Journal  of  Hudson's  voyage,  ii.  4. 

Jumper,  iv.  93, 124,  138, 139;  death  of,  147. 

-...;    m,  - 

Kellog's  Grove,  fight  at,  v.  152. 
Kelly,  Mr.,  devotcdncss  of,  iv.  134.  *  ' 

Kennebunk,  attack  upon,  iii.  151. 
Kenton,  Simon,  v.  45;  dies.  176. 
Keokuk,  v.  172, 173, 175:  visits  Boston,  178. 
Kikapooi,  some  sent  lo  Florida,  iv.  140. 
Kilburn,  John,  defends  Walpole,  iii.  154, 

L. 

Lake  Monroe,  battle  of,  iv.  139. 
Lamb,  Mr.,  family  destroyed,  iv.  162. 
Lane,  Col.,  iv.  134;  denlh  of,  136. 
Lane,  John,  Penobscot  agent,  iii,  166. 
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Language,  Indian,  ii.  23,  S6;  iii.99;  i. ;  viii.; 

iii.  134, 137 
Lcitncr,  Dr.,  killed,  iv.  144. 
Lelters  from  Indians,  iii.  37,  83, 147. 
Levcrett,  Gov.,  iii.  22,  96,  147. 
Lindsay,  Col.,  in  Florida,  iv.  131. 
Little  Cloud,  iv.  77,  1.39, 141, 143. 
Little  Turtle,  at  Fori  Etecovery,  v.  193. 
Logan,  Col.,  expedition  of,  v.  189. 
LoRETT£  (Grand  Louis),  death  of,  v.  177. 
LoRON,  embassy'  to  Boston,  iii.  149. 

M. 

Macomb,  Gen.,  iv.  148;  his  treaty,  149. 
AIadokawando  atGrolon,  iii.  147,  148. 
Man  does  not  degenerate  here,  i.  12;  iii.  71. 
Manners  and  Customs.— See  Indians. 
Marshall,  Judge,  iv.  111. 
Martin,  Lieut.,  cut  oif,  iv.  152. 
Mason,  Capt.,  killed,  iv.  152. 
Massachusettii,  name  of,  ii.  17,  42. 
Afassasoit,  chief  of  thirty  tribes,  ii.  24. 
Meganumba  at  Boston,  iii.  149. 
Mellon,  Capt.,  killed,  iv.  139. 
Menecho,  Geo.,  iii.  29,  30. 
Mikasaukies,  iv.  93,  128,  139. 
MicANOPV,  iv.  123, 129,  154. 
M'Kee,  Capt.,  v.  193. 

M'Intosh,  Gen.  iv.  27,  107.    Chillt,  125. 
M'Lane,  Mr.,  family  cut  off,  iv.  I5S. 
M'Mahon's  defeat  and  death,  v.  192. 
M'Neal,  Lieut.,  killed,  iv.  141. 

MONAKATOOCHA,  V.  3.),  183. 

Mo.MAC,  Maj.,  killed  at  Wahoo,  iv.  136. 
Money  of  the  Indians,  iii.  144.- 
Monroe  (Lake),  battle  of,  iv.  139. 
Monroe,  Pres.,  iv.  Ill,  112;  v.  165. 
Montgomery,  Mrs.,  killed,  iv.  166. 
Moore,  Col.,  i.  25. 

Moses,  Capt.,  mischiefs  of,  iii.  153. 
Motte,  Mr.,  killed,  iv.  31. 
Mounds,  traditions  concerning,!.  14;  v.  108. 
Mount  Hope,  description  of,  li.  18,  19. 
Moxus  destroys  Pemmaquid,  iii.  148. 
M'Rea,  Rev.  Mr.,  killed,  iv.  151. 
Mi/SHALATUBEE  dics,  iv.  148. 

N. 

Nanuntenoo,  iii.  146. 

Natanis,  an  Abenaki,  iii.  156. 

Nebine,  an  Abenaki,  iii.  149. 

Nelson,  Gen.,  iv.  143,  144. 

Nepanet  Tom,  ambassador,  iii.  146,  147. 

New  Echola,  treaty  of,  iv.  102. 

O. 

Odderussin  visits  Boston,  v.  181. 
Okechobe  (Lake),  battle  of,  iv.  143. 
Oxux,  wife  of  Quinnapin,  iii.  56. 
Orono  visits  Cambridgo,  iii.  155,6. 
Osceola  kills  a  chief,  iv.  125;  insulted,  130; 

an  escape,  132  ;  another,  135;  visited  by  a 

Creek  deputation,  137 ;  courage  questioned, 
-  139 ;  visits  the  whites,  140 ;  imprisonment 

and  death,  142—5. 
OsucHEE  (Cooper)  surprised  and  killed,  iv. 

138. 
Or  AC  IT  E,  biography  of,  iv.  32. 
OucHEE  Billy. — See  Uchek  Billt. 
Oyster  River,  iii.  119, 120}  iv.  152. 


P. 


Paddy  Carr  in  Florida,  iv.  134, 139. 
Paine,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Georgia  insults,  iv.  119. 
Paine,  Kino.— See  KiiioPAiifK,iv.66,ISi. 
Paine's  Landing,  treaty  of,  iv.  123. 
Palmes  (should  be  Palmer),  iii.  48. 
Parshepariio  at  Boston,  v.  174. 
Path  Killer  and  Gen.  Jackson,  iv.  106. 
Peak,  Mr.^  killed  at  Walpole,  iii.  165. 
Pemmaquid,  destruction  of,  iii.  148. 
Pequols,  some  executed  and  cast  into  the 

sea,  ii.  106 ;  many  made  slaves,  107 ;  war 

with,  104—106. 
Perkins,  John,  of  Agawam.  ii.  46. 
Perrine,  Dr.  H.,  massacred,  iv.  163. 
Peyton,  Lieut.,  exploit  of,  iv.  141. 
Philip  defeated  at  Walpole,  iii.  154. 
Phimp  of  Topkoliky,  iv.  141, 147. 
Philosophical  Transactions,  iii.  90. 
Pierce,  Maj.,  in  Florida,  iv.  132, 136. 
PiOMiNGu  (Colburt),  iv.  61,62;  v.  193. 
Pipe,  Capt.,  taken  captive,  v.  200. 
PoLLARD,CAPT.,visitedby  B.  Hawk,  V.  171. 
Post,  Frederick,  miss' on  west,  v.  39. 
Powell,  Lieut.,  defeated,  iv.  144.  ,,^ 

Purchase,  T.,  house  robbed,  iii.  1 16. 
Pushmataha,  death  of,  62, 63. 

R. 

Rains,  Capt.,  defeated,  iv.  162. 

Randolph,  John,  dies,  iv.  19. 

Recovery  (Fort),  v.  75,  80;  battle  of,  191. 

Red  Hawk,  the  Shawane,  v.  49,  199,  200.  ' 

Removal,  the  policy  of,  examined,  iv.  !3is. 

Rhode  Island,  purchase  of,  ii.  60. 

Ridge,  Maj.j  iv.  100,  108;  murdered,  120. 

Kiley,  Col.,  his  exploit,  iv.  152. 

Ross,  John,  iv.  63,  100, 107, 108, 118,  141. 

Rowell,  Capt.,  defeated,  iv.  148. 

Russell,  Capt.,  ambushed,  iv.  148. 

S. 

Sabatis,  fate  of,  iii.  164. 
Sac  and  Fox,  and  Sioux  war,  v.  177. 
Saguaaram. — See  Loron,  iii.  149. 
Sam  Jones  (Apiaca),  iv.  139, 141,  14d. 
Sanderson,  Lt.,  defeat  and  death  of,  iv.  152. 
San  Felasco,  battle  of,  iv.  133. 
Saunders,  Capt.,  disaster  of,  iii.  149. 
Saunders,  Lieut.,  his  barbarity,  iv.  154. 
Saquarexis,  a  hostage,  iii.  149. 
Savage,  Ensign,  wounded,  iii.  26. 

SCAROYADA.— See  MONOCATOOCRA. 

Schermerhom,  Rev.  J.  F.,  iv.  101. 
Scott,  Gen.,  sent  to  reduce  Cherokces,  iv.  103. 
Searl,  Capt.,  killed,  iv.  150. 
Sftninoles,  iv.  121,  128,  132,  140. 
Sherwood,  Lieut.,  killed,  iv.  156. 
Slirimptou,  S.,  ii.  71  ;  iii.  144. 
Sioux,  some  at  Boston,  v.  178. 
Souihworih,  Lieut.  N  ,  grave  of,  iii.  146. 
Speckled-s»iake,  speech  of,  iv.  110. 
Stanley's  ninnlalion  attacked,  iv.  152. 
Stanwix  (Fort),  v.  36,  83,  114,  115. 
Stark,  John,  in.  162 ;  captivity  of,  163. 
Stevens,  Capt.  Phinehas,  iii.  153 
Stinson,  David,  killed,  iii.  153. 
St.  Johns  (Fort)  taken,  iii.  149. 
SwASHAN,  noted  chief,  iii.  166. 
Syncbal,  massacre  at,  iv.  149. 
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T. 


Tauntpn  attacked  by  Phil<;>,  iii.  39. 
TROAHiaoKKHS.— See  Dekanisora,  v.  9. 
Thompioa,  Col.,  killed  at  Okechobe,  iv.  143. 
Thompsun,  Geih.  uent,  iv.  124. 
Thompson,  J.  W,iU.,  iv.  131. 
TioER-TAit,  atiilk  wiih,  iv.  149, 164. 
Tilly.  John,  miMAred  by  Pequots,  ii.  105. 
Todd,  Col.,  killed  at  the  lllue  Licks,  v.  188. 
Tom,  Capt.,  escapes  Col.  Church,  iii.  150. 
ToMOKA  JoHH  taken,  iv.  141. 
Tosxeqee  defeats   Lieut.  Powell,  iv.  144, 

145 ;  talks  with  Gen.  Jesup,  146 ;  escapes, 

148.  149. 
Toxvs  — See  Moxus,  iii.  107,  6lc. 
Trigg,  Col.,  killed  at  the  Blue  Licks,  v.  188. 

V. 

UcHEE  BiLLT  wounded,  iv.  91 ;  killed,  141. 
Underwood,  Capt.,  killed,  v.  191. 
Upsawah  (an  Abenaki),  iii.  114. 


Van  Buren,  Martin,  iv.  127. 
Vane,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  107.  >  nt  ;M 

Vann,  David,  arrested,  iv.  115. 
Vanswcaringen,  Ci»  vi.,  killed,  iv.  143. 
Voltaire,  errors  of,  i.  12}  v.  92. 

W. 

Wahoo  Swamp,  battle  of,  iy.  136. 
Wahwa,  murderous  exploit  of,  iii.  150. 
Walcott,  Serj.,  killed,  iv.  155. 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  siege  of,  iii.  154. 
Wampum,  iii.  144.--See  Money 


Wapei.la  visits  Boston,  v.  178.  .* 

Wnrd's  Simple  Colibler  of  Agawam,  i.  9. 

Waucoshaushe  killed,  v.  177,  178. 

Warren,  Col.,  iv,  133. 

Wcatherslield  ^/eople  killed,  ii.  78,  105. 

Welike,  battle  of,  IV.  131. 

Wells,  Mr.,  killed  at  Cherry  Valley,  v.  90. 

Wells,  Capt.,  killed,  v.  134. 

Wf.namovet,  an  Abenaki,  iii.  148. 

Wheelock,  I.ieut.,  death  of,  iv.  131. 

Wheelwright's  Pond,  battle  of,  iii.  151. 

Whedan,  Lieut.,  killed,  iv.  151. 

Wildcat    (Coacoochce),  iv.   152 ;   attacks 

some  players,  153;  bold  exploit,  151, 155. 
Williamson,  Col.,  expedition  of,  v.  69. 
Williams,  Maj.,  killed,  iv.  132. 
Winder,  Capt.,  exploit  of,  iv.  144. 
Winthrop,  John,  Jr.,  ii.  96. 
Wirt,  William,  IV.  99:  dies,  100. 
Wiswall,  Capt.,  killed,  iii.  151. 
Wither's  Chronicles,  valuable,  v.  49,  69. 
Worcester,  Rev.  Mr.,  imprisoned,  iv.  11^— 

117. 
Wormwood,  Lieut.,  killed,  v.  86. 
Wyllys,  Maj.,  killed  at  Miami,  v.  190. 


X. 

Xavier,  Francis  (Abenaki),  iii. 

.  ^  •  t ' 

Y.      ■  ■ 


149. 


Yaholoochie  (Little  Cloud),  iv.  77, 139. 
Yeardly,  Sir  George,  iv.  20. 


Zeigler,  Seij.,  fight,  iv.  153.      ^     t 
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THE  WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  PAGES  IN  THE  WORK. 

Book    I.  (including  Preface,  Sec.,) 60 

««     n 120 

"    m 156 

"    IV 156 

"     V.  (including  Index,) .216 

Total, 708 
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